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The  purpose  of  thia  article  is  by  no  M.  Boieaier  shows  na,  with  great  wealth 

means  that  of   endeavoring  to   define  of  illustration  and  abundant  evidence, 

wherein  the  essence  of  Christianity  con-  how  the  religions  restoration  inaugurat- 

eista,  hut  merely  to  note  certain  char-  ed  by  Augustua  went  on  augmenting 

acteristica  whien  history  shows  us,  by  duriog  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 

contrast,  to  have  pertained  to  the  ea-  era,  and  how  the  results  of  that  move- 

aence   of   that    religion.     What    these  ment  in  part  promoted,  as  they  in  part 

characteristics    are    may,  I   think,  be  hindered,  the  progress  of  Chriatianity. 
learned  by  conaideriug  aome  of  the  re-        A  review,  then,  of  such  characteria- 

lationa  which  arose  between  the  early  tica  of  pagan  religions  aa  were  directly 

Church  and  the  religions  which,  at  its  hnrtlul  or   helpful    to    the   Christian 

coming,  it  found  established  in  the  Bo-  Church,  as  well  aa  of  those  which,  by 

man  Empire.  defect,  served  indirectly  to  help  it,  may 

Such  an  inquiry  haa  been  greatly  lead  us  to  the  apprehension  of  char- 
facilitated  by  the  labors  of  M.  Gaaton  actera  which  pertamed  and  pertain  to 
Boisaier  (of  the  French  Academy),  whose  the  esaence  of  that  system, 
works  •  the  present  writer  strongly  rec-  Modern  aociety  is  the  direct  deacend- 
ommends  to  all  those  who  may  be  inter-  ant  and  outcome  of  the  pagan  Koman 
eated  in  the  qneation  here  considered.  Empire.  It  is,  therefore,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  ancient  Koman  re- 

•  La  RdigUm  BomaiM  wd  ia  Hn  A*  Fagaii-  ligion,  modified  aa  it  grew  to  be  by  auc- 

itmt.    Paris :  Eaohatts  et  Cie.  cessive  Eastern   mfluenoes,  which  for 
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oar  present  purpose  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  early  Romans  were  a  serious^ 
practical^  and  prosaic  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bravery,  were  more  given 
to  fear  than  hope,  and  dreaded,  as  well 
as  respected,  the  gods  they  scrupulously 
worshipped.  Among  these  were  some 
extremely  matter-of-fact  deities,  such  as 
Vaticanus,  who  caused  the  new-born 
infant  to  emit  its  first  cry,  and  Fabu- 
linus  to  pronounce  its  first  word. 
Educa  taught  it  to  eat  and  Potina  to 
drink  ;  Cuba  watched  over  its  repose, 
while  four  goddesses  presided  over  its 
first  footsteps. 

Of  such  divinities  there  could  hardly 
be  separate  histories  or  legends,  and  in- 
deed, as  we  all  know,  Romans  had  not 
that  tendency  to  humanize  their  gods 
which  prevailed  in  Greeoe.  Statues  do 
not  appear  to  have  existed  in  their  tem- 
ples till  they  began  to  imitate,  first  the 
Etrurians  and  then  more  distant  peo- 
ples. But  when  any  event  took  place 
which  was  so  remarkable  as  to  seem  to 
them  ^'  divine,*'  a  name  was  given  and 
a  worship  initiated.  Thus  the  Roman 
gods  mainly  arose  as  consequences  of 
observation  and  analysis,  and  not 
through  poetic  enthusiasm. 

It  might  seem  that  the  government 
of  a  people  so  timid  and  scrupulous  as 
regards  the  supernatural  must  have  de- 
veloped into  a  theocracy  ;  and  vet  the 
very  contrary  took  place.  Powerful  and 
respected  as  the  Roman  religion  was,  it 
was  subject  to,  or  rather  incorporated 
with,  the  state.  There  was  no  incom- 
patibility between  civil  and  sacerdotal 
functions,  and  there  was  never  any  con- 
flict between  the  government  and  the 
pagan  Church,,  because  the  members  of 
the  various  priesthoods  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  lay  sentiments^ 

Religion  consisted  in  external  acts  of 
worship,  which  had  to  be  carried  out 
with  a  nice  precision,  with  proper  atti- 
tudes, due  offerings,  and  correct  for- 
mulae. Therefore  the  worshipper  of 
the  gods  was  often  careful  to  have  two 
priests  beside  him  when  he  prayed — 
one  to  dictate  the  words,  while  the 
other  followed  them  with  his  eyes  on  a 
book,  so  that  no  syllable  should  be  acci- 
dentally omitted.*    Thus    the  priests 

^^^^^p^^        ■  ■   ■        ■■  ^— ■■■■■         ■  ^  ■»M«  ■  ■  — ■■     -        Ml  — 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  petitioner  was  vexy 
anxioQB  not,  by  a  verbal  alip,  to  <••        '  *■'*" 


were  rather  **  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies'* than  men  endowed  with  a  super- 
natural power  of  acting  efficiently  as  in- 
tercessors. 

There  were  no  dogmas.  Men's 
thoughts  and  beliefs  were  free^  and 
only  external  acts  were  demanded  of 
them.  Even  as  to  the  priests  them- 
selves, though  a  certain  gravity  of  de- 
meanor was  expected  of  an  augur  or  a 
{>ontiff,  neither  his  morals  nor  his  be- 
iefs  were  taken  into  acx;ount. 

The  object  of  most  ancient  religions 
was  not  to  make  men  moral,  but  to  ob- 
tain from  powerful  supernatural  beings, 
by  performing  acts  (good  or  bad)  which 
pleased  them,  safety  and  succor  for  citi- 
zens and  their  city.  Morality  was  not 
the  business  of  religion,  but  of  philoso- 
phy, and  it  was  the  special  subject  of 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  Rome.  Re- 
ligion was  not  moral,  save  that  there 
was  necessarily  a  certain  goodness  in 
practices  performed,  not  for  any  pleas- 
ure in  them,  but  to  obtain  advantages 
from  fellow-citizens.  The  Roman  sys- 
tem was,  in  early  days,  a  strict  school 
of  discipline,  and  co-existed  with  great 
simplicity  of  life. 

The  Greeks  were  greatly  edified  by 
the  way  in  which  religion  was  honored 
and  practised  at  Rome,  by  the  order  and 
dignity  of  private  life  there,  and  by  the 
intensity  of  Roman  patriotism.  The 
titles  of  Jupiter  were  **  greatest  and 
best,''  and  Vesta  was — as  every  one 
knows — a  goddess  of  purity. 

For  the  popularity  and  continuance 
of  the  Roman  religion  it  was  hardly  less 
useful  to  be  free  of  such  ridiculous  and 
immoral  legends  as  those  of  the  Greek 
mythology  than  to  be  devoid  of  dogma. 
Since  Romans  might  think  of  the  gods 
as  they  pleased,  they  were  more  easily 
able  to    reconcile   with  older    notions 
and  ancient  practices,  such  new  ideas  as 
the  advance  of  intellectual  culture  and 
foreign  influences  from  time  to  time 
gave  rise  to.     The  fact  that  the  gods 
were  rather  divine  manifestations  and 
deified  abstractions  than  anything  else, 
made  it  easy  to  regard  them  as  symbols 
of  different  attributes  of  one  all-embrac- 


aelf  unwittingly  to  anything  exceeding  his  in- 
tention— as,  for  example,  when  oiSeriDg  wIdo, 
not,  by  the  omission  of  limiting  words,  to 
bind  himself  to  sacrifice  all  the  wine  in  his 
cellar. 
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ing  divinity  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  men 
of  very  different  views  could  unite  in 
the  traditional  acts  of  worship  of  the 
Boman  state. 

As  the  republic  approached  its  end, 
the  religion  of  Kome  lost  very  much  of 
its  influence.  Incredulity  or  indiffer- 
ence became  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  higher  classes,  who  were 
saturated  with  Epicurean  views.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  empire 
CaBsar,  before  the  senate,  boldly  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What 
wonder  that  temples  began  to  fall  into 
ruin,  that  the  domains  of  the  gods  were 
plundered  by  neighboring  proprietors, 
that  various  ancient  feasts  ceased  to  be 
celebrated,  and  that  an  utter  destruc- 
tion of  religion,  through  neglect,  came 
to  be  anticipated. 

Small  chance  of  success  would  have 
attended  Christianity  had  it  appeared 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  wrote  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  :  Nolite  enim  id 
putare  accidere  posse,  quod  in  fabulis 
scBpe  videtis  fieri,  ut  dens  aliquis,  lapsus 
de  ccelo,  cmtus  hominum  adeat,  versetur 
in  terris,  cum  hominihus  colloquatur.* 
This  sentence  may  serve  both  to  show 
the  low-water  mark  to  which  belief  in 
the  supernatural  had  fallen,  and  the  in- 
opportuneness  at  that  time  of  preaching 
the  doctrine  that  God  incarnate  had  not 
only  recently  conversed  with  men,  but 
had  been  crucifled  for  their  salvation. 
How  hateful  such  a  notion  would  have 
been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Cicero 
desired  that  even  the  name  of  the  cross 
should  be  absent,  not  only  from  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  Roman  citizens,  but 
that  it  should  be  banished  from  their 
very  thoughts. 

The  Christian  era  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  upward  religious 
movement  before  spoken  of  as  initiated 
by  Augustus.  The  latter  was  a  politic 
proceeding,  wherebv  he  sought  to  pro- 
cure a  support  for  nis  power,  not  to  be 
obtained  either  from  a  aecimated  nobil- 
ity or  a  populace  which  was  already  so 
largely  composed  of  freed  men  and  stran- 
gers. It  was  also  a  popular  movement, 
because  it  harmonized  with  a  change 
produced  inmen^s  minds  by  the  terrible 

*  Do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  god 
shonld  come  down  from  heaven  (as  is  told  in 
fables)  to  the  earth,  to  mix  and  converse  with 
men* 


trials  society  had  undergone,  and,  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  calamity 
very  often  tends  to  promote  piety — a 
result  temporarily  brought  about  in 
France  during,  and  after,  the  Franco- 
German  war.  But  the  movement  was 
also  due  to  the  emperor's  personal  in- 
clination, since  he  was  so  superstitious 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  accidentally 
put  his  right  foot  into  his  left  slipper 
would  disquiet  him  for  a  whole  day. 
When  he  became  Pontifex  Maximus  he 
followed  most  scrupulously  all  ritual 
exigencies,  never  wearing  a  garment 
that  had  not  been  woven  for  him  either 
by  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 

He  built  new  temples,  rebuilt  and 
redecorated  old  ones,  augmented  sacer- 
dotal privileges  and  restored  neglected 
festivals.  As  censor  he  also  strove  to 
reform  public  morals,  promoting  mar- 
riage and  severely  punishing  adultery 
and  outrages  on  public  decency.  He 
found  Roman  religion  grateful  for  his 
favors  during  his  life,  and  when  he  died 
his  apotheosis  was  decreed. 

The  movement  he  set  on  foot,  as  a 
reaction  against  the  materialism  and 
incredulity  of  the  republic,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  "  romanticism*'  which 
set  in  as  a  reaction  against  the  horrors 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  writers  of  both 
epochs  strove  for  an  impossible  ideat^ 
and  were  alike  full  of  contradictions, 
the  spirit  of  their  own  day  mingling 
with  and  modifying  their  laudations  of 
times  gone  by. 

Of  the  writers  whom  Augustus  com- 
missioned to  revive  a  taste  for  antiquity, 
and  for  that  rusticity  whence  Roman 
paganism  took  its  rise,  Virgil  was  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.  He  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  because  (as  our  read- 
ers will  recollect)  his  poetry  sometimes 
assumes  a  Christian  character.  He  is 
full  of  tenderness  for  human  suffering 
{sunt  lacrymcB  rerum).  He  is  humble 
before  the  gods,  whose  morality  he  pro- 
claims :  Sperate  Deos  memores  fundi 
atque  nefandi  ;  and  when  their  decrees 
perplex  him  he  exclaims.  Bis  aliter 
visum  I  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  that 
well-known  passage  in  his  fourth 
eclogue  beginning  Jam  nova  progenies, 
etc.,  which  shows  how  he  participated 
in  the  then  widely  diffused  feeling  that 
a  time  of   crisis  had  arrived,   which 
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ome,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the  worn- 

ho  >vere,  and  were  expected  to  be, 

i\t,  and  they  had  an  honorable  and 

i^Tiized  share  in  public  and  private 

-^hip.      In  spite  of  the  frequency  of 

»rce  the  tendency  of  Roman  religion 

to  make  marriage  indissoluble,  and 

most    solemn  form  of  it  (confar- 

i.o)  could  only  be  dissolved  with  ex- 

ue  difficulty. 

t'he  slave  world  of,  Rome  also  felt  the 
lefit  of  the  upward  religious  move- 
nt.     For  the    Roman    religion   not 
.y  did  not  close  its  temples  against 
'  slave  but  recognized  that  he  had  a 
il  and  that  his  future  fate  did  not 
Ter  from  that  of  his  master.     At  the 
turnalia  it  allowed  him  to  take  his 
vster's  place  and  console  himself  by  a 
j's  sport    for  a  year's  humiliation, 
hile,  like  philosophy,  it  favored  eman- 
'  pat  ion. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  of  Ro- 
lan  slavery  was  that  rich  slaves  them- 
^Ives  possessed  other  slaves  {vicarii), 
vho  gave  their  servile  master  the  title 
lominus.     The  house  of  a  wealthy  Ro- 
man citizen  was  a  perfect  republic  of 
slaves  who  had  all  sorts  of  complex  in- 
terrelations.    Thus,   in    one   instance, 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  dining-room 
of  a  great  house  resolved  to  erect  a 
statue  to  a  superior  slave  who  had  been 
good  to  them,  and  their  resolution  reads 
like  a  decree  of  the  Senate  :  Ob  merita 
et  heneficia  smpe  in  se  collata  statuam 
ponendam  tricliniares  decreverunt. 

One  among  the  ameliorations  of  their 
condition  was  the  fact  that  marriage 
among  them,  at  first  in  no  way  legal, 
came  to  receive  a  quasi-official  recogni- 
tion.   But  its  incompleteness  was  still 
the  occasion  of    many  abuses.     Thus 
among  the  inscriptions  at  Naples  is  one 
of  a  slave  who  records,  as  if  it  were 
nothing,  that  he  had  married  his  own 
sister.    Others  show  that  it  was  not  un- 
common for  two  men  harmoniously  to 
share  a  wife  between  them,  at  whose 
death  the   husbands    would    together 
mourn  for  her  and  combine  to  erect  a 
tomb  to  her    memory.     Slavery  had 
other  more  essential  and  ineraaicable 
evilS)  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  ab- 
sence of  any  adequate  protection  for  the 
children  of  slaves  from  the  lusts  of  their 
masters. 
The  early  Italians  seem  to  have  felt  a 


great  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  annihi- 
lation, but  defiuite  belief  in  a  future 
life  was  in  the  days  of  the  republic  far 
from  universal,  and  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy was  a  welcome  boon  to  many, 
as  doing  away  with  those  fears  of  Tar- 
tarus which  Lucretius  taught  it  was 
above  all  necessary  to  banish.  But  a 
reaction  soon  set  in,  because  the  Epi- 
curean doctrine,  if  it  banished  fear,  also 
destroyed  all  hope  beyond  the  present 
life.  Thus  in  tne  days  of  Augustus  a 
belief  in  immortality  had  again  become 
prevalent,  and  it  naturally  grew  stronger 
with  the  religious  advance  of  the  first 
two  centuries.  But  many  inscriptions 
show  that  it  was  very  vague,  while 
some  plainly  deny  it  {e.g.,  Nonfueram, 
non  8um)y  while  others  are  of  a  very 
Epicurean  character,  as  Amici,  dum 
vivUnus  vivamus,  and  Bibite  vos  qui 
vivitis. 

The  great  thought  and  care  bestowed 
on  funeral  arrangements,  however, 
plainly  proclaim  the  widespread  appre- 
hension which  existed  not  only  of  a 
purgatorial  fire  {pur^atorius  ignis),  but 
of  the  horrors  depicted  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  which  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  on  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  beliefs. 

The  monuments  which  bordered  the 
roads  to  Rome  touchingly  expressed  how 
great  was  the  desire  that  the  dead 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  living, 
and  tombs  were  often  endowed  to  pro- 
vide recompenses  for  those  who  brought 
libations  or  flowers,  or  who  would  feast 
near  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  was 
specially  desired  that  the  passer-by 
should  repeat  the  words,  "May  the 
earth  lie  lightly  on  thee,"  not  as  an 
empty  formula,  but  as  a  prayer  for  the 
deceased's  welfare  in  the  lower  world, 
for  which  sacrifices  (which  even  slavi?g 
endeavored  to  procure)  were  also  offered. 

The  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  they 
might  secure  for  themselves  due  funeral 
rites,  formed  associations,  which,  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  freely  allowed,  al- 
though for  other  purposes  such  institu- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Augustus.  Such  associations 
possessea  either  a  common  purse,  sup- 

Elied  by  contributions  from  the  mem- 
ers  and  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  funeral  rites,  or  else  a  place  for 
sepulture  in  common.     Now  these  asso- 
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ciations  became  most  widely  diffased 
when  Christianity  was  beginning  its 
hidden  and  secret  propaganda,  and  the 
primitive  Christians  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  freedom  accorded  to 
Buch  societies. 

Bat  the  way  for  Christianity  was 
largely  prepared  by  the  antecedent 
migration  of  other  Eastern  religions  to 
Bome,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  and  ab- 
solute prohibitions  which  they  had,  at 
first,  there  to  encounter. 

It  was  from  ancient  times  a  generally 
diffused  belief  that  each  state  had  at 
least  one  supernatural  patron,  whose 
power  was  manifested  by  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  his  clients. 

The  Romans,   who  held  their  own 

f^ods  in  such  high  esteem,  were  not  like- 
y  to  despise  the  power  of  other  divini- 
ties. Accordingly,  when  laying  siege 
to  any  city,  they  practised  a  curious 
formula  of  evocation,  whereby  they 
hoped  to  gain  over  that  city's  gods  to 
their  own  side  ;  and  when  a  "region  was 
devastated,  some  families  were  left  to 
carry  on  the  worship  of  the  local  gods, 
and  BO  save  the  victors  from  any  effects 
of  their  hostility. 

With  such  notions  intolerance  and  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  were  incompati- 
ble. When  a  Koman  travelled  he  waB 
careful  to  adore  local  deities,  without  a 
thought  of  being  thereby  unfaithful  to 
his  o^n  most  powerful  gods,  who  had 
made  Some  the  capital  of  the  world. 

This  disposition  of  mind  greatly 
facilitated  conquest,  since  no  religious 
rancor  hindered  the  fusion  of  a  new 
province  with  the  rest  of  Eome's  vast 
domain.  Tolerance  was  further  pro- 
moted by  that  tendency  of  philosophy 
(before  mentioned)  to  consider  the  sev- 
eral worships  of  various  deities  as  but 
80  many  different  modes  of  adoring  the 
same  god — as  the  divine  influence  on 
the  earth  might  be  adored  as  Ceres,  that 
of  the  sea  as  Neptune,  and  that  of  the 
heavens  as  Jupiter. 

We  have  seen  how  laic  was  the  spirit 
of  Roman  religion.  But  most,  if  not 
all,  the  religions  from  the  East  assigned 
a  much  more  important  and  mystical 
position  to  their  priesthoods.  Thus 
when  a  man  desired  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  a  priest  served  as 
his  spiritual  father,  and  nad  a  claim  for 
life  on  the  gratitude  of  his  spiritual  son. 


Such  priests  were  by  no  means  content- 
ed with  directing  the  externals  of  wor- 
ship ;  they  desired  to  "  save  souls," 
and  to  this  end  did  what  was  altogether 
new  at  Rome,  actually  preached  ser- 
mons !  Thus  Apuleius  represents  a 
{riest,  after  a  miracle  in  the  temple  of 
sis,  declaiming  against  unbelievers  as 
follows  :  "  Let  them  approach,  let  them 
come  and  examine  for  themselves,  and 
then  confess  their  error.^'  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  subject  of  such  miraculous 
favor  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  If 
thou  wouldst  dwell  in  security,  inacces- 
sible to  the  blows  of  fortune,  enroll 
thyself  in  the  Holy  Militia  ;  come  vol- 
untarily and  bow  thy  head  under  the 
yoke  of  the  sacred  ministry.  It  is  only 
when  thou  shalt  be  the  slave  of  the  god- 
dess that  thou  wilt  be^in  to  experience 
what  perfect  freedom  is." 

Such  priests  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  their  sacred  calling,  glory- 
ing in  detachment  from  the  world  and 
ordinary  human  affections,  with  defi- 
nite rules  of  life,  and  wearing  a  distinc* 
tive  habit. 

Eastern  religions  became  more  and 
more  influential  with  the  Antonines, 
and  attained  a  triumphal  position  under 
Severus.  Processions  wended  their  way 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  some- 
times of  black-robed  priests  of  Bellona, 
tearing  their  flesh  and  dancing  like 
modern  dervishes  ;  sometimes  of  priests 
of  Isis  in  snow-white  linen  robes  and 
with  tonsured  heads. 

One  great  advantage  pertained  to 
these  Eastern  religions — namely,  the 
pardons  they  could  grant  in  return  for 
ceremonial  observances.  Gladly  did 
trembling  sinners  practise  fastings,  offer 
sacrifices,  and  scatter  their  wealth  pro- 
fusely, in  order  thereby  effectually  to 
disarm  divine  justice. 

There  were  priestly  brotherhoods  in 
Egypt  which  inhabited  temples,  and, 
rejecting  all  active  employment,  conse- 
crated their  lives  to  worship  and  devout 
contemplation.  Their  movements  were 
grave  and  measured ;  they  kept  their 
hands  folded  within  their  mantles,  and 
slept  on  palm  leaves,  with  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  abstaining  from  wine 
and  various  kinds  of  food.  Such  a 
monastic  institution  existed  at  Mem- 
phis, the  strictly  enclosed  members  of 
which  called  themselves  "servants  of 
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Serapis."  There  were  pagan  anchorites 
in  Egypt  who,  150  years  before  Christ, 
anticipated  the  Christian  recluses  of  the 
Thebaid.  Such  institutions  evidently 
accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

Similarly  in  Syria  pilgrims  came  by 
thousands  not  only  to  adore  the  famed 
goddess  Astarte,  but  also  to  assist  at  the 
functions  performed  by  her  priests. 

Twice  a  year  one  of  them  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  an  enormous  phallus, 
where  he  remained  seven  days  and 
nights  without  sleeping,  making  inter- 
cession for  the  devotees,  who  deposited 
their  offerings  at  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture on  which  he  thus  dwelt — strange 
anticipation,  as  far  as  externals  went, 
of  the  peculiar  devotional  practices  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  and  the  other  pillar 
saints  of  Syria  1 

In  the  Eastern  religions,  however  de- 
tails might  vary,  the  special  subject  of 
religious  excitement  was  generally  a 
legend  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
some  god— as  Osiris,  mourned  by  Isis  ; 
Adonis,  by  Astarte  ;  or  the  great  moth- 
er seeing  the  beauteous  Athis  expire  in 
her  arms.  To  mourning,  plaintive  or 
tumultuous,  succeeded  explosions  of  joy 
on  all  sides,  with  groans  and  tears, 
when  at  length  were  heard  the  mystic 
words.  "  He  is  regained  ;  let  us  re- 
joice  ! 

It  was  especially  in  Egypt  that  excit- 
ing public  worship  took  place  within 
the  temples,  such  as  long  had  no  place 
in  those  of  Rome.  But  the  Eastern  in- 
fluence extended  by  degrees  even  to  the 
very  worship  of  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol. 
His  temple  was  solemnly  opened  for  his 
**  awakening,"  and  as  soon  as  the  enter- 
ing crowd  perceived  his  image  in  the 
distance  they  cried  out,  "  Salve,  impera- 
tor  r'  All  day  long  devotees  performed, 
or  pretended  to  perform,  services  of  the 
most  varied  kinds  to  the  greatest  and 
best  of  gods.  There  were  women  who 
even  flattered  themselves  that  they 
could  ffain  his  love,  and  who  would 
pass  whole  days  seated  beneath  his 
statue  without  any  fear  of  Juno's 
anger. 

But  while  foreign  religions  had  thus 
their  effect  on  that  of  Some,  the  latter 
reacted  upon  them  by  promoting  calm- 
ness and  sobriety  with  exactness  of 
ritual  observance.  Thus  with  the  great 
fusion    of   races    which    the    Empire 


brought  about,  its  tolerant,  non  prose- 
lytizing spirit  also  brought  about  a  vast 
religious  fusion.  So  it  was  that  a  sort 
of  pagan  Catholic  Church  spread  and 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  can,  however,  only  by  cour- 
tesy be  called  a  *'  Church,"  since  it  had 
no  common  dogmas,  no  universal  disci- 
pline, no  means  (nor  any  desire)  of  en- 
forcing conformity  and  obedience  to  a 
supreme  religious  authority.  Still  it 
constituted  a  sort  of  religious  pax  ro- 
mana  ;  it  broadened  the  road  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  prepared  the  way 
for  its  effective  organization. 

As  Home  became  a  residence  for  all 
strange  gods,  it  also  became  both  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  and  its  le- 
ligious  centre.  It  became,  and  was 
called,  the  "  Holy  City"  and  the  "  Eter- 
nal City  ;"  and  so,  when  Christianity 
ultimately  triumphed,  it  still  retained 
those  titles,  and  became  naturally,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  regarded  us 
the  religious  capital  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Only  two  religions  were  excluded 
from  the  otherwise  almost  universal  tol- 
eration of  paganism — namely,  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Fathers  of  the  Church 
have  complained  of  this,  yet  somewhat 
unreasonably  ;  for  the  concord  which 
existed  between  the  various  pagan  forms 
resulted  from  their  willingness  to  make 
reciprocal  concessions.  This  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  would,  nor  could, 
consent  to  ;  and  they  had  naturally  to 
take  the  consequences.  Yet  peace  was 
offered  to  them  oxi  the  same  conditions 
as  to  others.  The  pagans  were  ready 
to  recognize  in  Jehovah  their  own  Jupi- 
ter or  Bacchus,  and  not  a  few  were  will- 
ing to  keep  the  Sabbath  and  observe 
Jewish  fasts  and  feasts.  There  were 
also  some  Jews,  like  fierod,  who  would 
not  have  regretted  such  mutual  under- 
standings ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
repelled  them  with  horror,  and  thereby 
incurred  bloody  persecutions,  wherein 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  and  furious 
hatred  against  them  arose,  which  only 
ceased  when  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  pagans  to  persecute  Christian- 
ity. 

The  Christians,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  also  offered  what  were  deemed 
favorable  terms,  and  little  difBculty 
would  have  been  felt  in  the  acceptance 
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of  Christ  as  one  god  more,  and  (as  read- 
ers will  remember)  his  image  had  its 
place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  besides  those 
of  Orpheus  and  Apollonias.  But  no 
consistent  Christian  could  tolerate  idola- 
try even  to  the  extent  of  scattering  a 
few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altars 
either  of  the  Qoddess  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Emperor.  Such  a  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  was  a  new  thing  to  the 
pagans  and  naturally  appeared  disloyal 
to  the  Romans  and  opposed  to  the  very 
essence  of  "  civicism. 

The  limited  space  at  my  disposal  com- 
pels me  to  pass  over  much  I  would  fain 
say  as  to  Roman  paganism,  and  to  pro- 
ceed at  once^  from  this  brief  record  of 
facts,  to  sum  up  those  of  its  characters 
which  most  opposed,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly aided,  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  was  the  identification  of  the 
Roman  religion  with  the  State  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
hostile  influences,  while  closely  connect- 
ed therewith  was  the  lay  spirit  of  its 
various  priesthoods.  Since  no  character 
which  was  baneful  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  could  possibly  have  per- 
tained to  its  essence,  the  identification 
of  temporal  with  spiritual  ends  and 
aims  could  not  be  an  essential  character 
of  Christianity,  but  must  be  more  or 
less  completely  opposed  thereto. 

Later  on  (as  we  have  seen)  the  East- 
ern religions  introduced  another  spirit, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
growing  religious  needs  of  the  pagans 
of  the  first  two  centuries.  This  change, 
however,  instead  of  favoring  Christian- 
ity, indirectly  impeded  it.  It  did  so 
inasmuch  as  it  occasioned  a  rejuvenes- 
cence of  paganism,  and  enabled  it  (by 
imperfectly  ministering  to  those  grow- 
ing  religious  needs  which  only  Chris- 
tianity could  completely  satisfy)  to  pro- 
long its  life  by  acting  as  a  rival  to  the 
Christian  system. 

(2)  The  non-moral  nature  of  pagan- 
ism generally  must  have  gained  it  the 
support  of  those  least  disposed  to  con- 
form to  ethical  requirements,  and  so 
aided  the  direct  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity ;  while  the  moral  amelioration  in- 
troduced by  philosophy,  like  the  just 
mentioned  religious  rejuvenescence, 
must  have  indirectly  opposed  it  by  the 
more  successful  rivalry  tnas  occasioned. 


That  moralitj  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  a  fact  which  no  one  will 
probably  for  one  moment  question. 

(3)  That  Roman  religion  consisted 
merely  of  ceremonial  observances,  and 
was  devoid  of  dogma  on  the  whole, 
greatly  facilitated  (as  we  have  seen)  its 
general  acceptance  and  maintenance, 
and  BO  far  was  one  great  barrier  against 
Christian  progress.  Such  a  character 
of  mere  formality  and  such  repugnance 
to  dogma  could  not,  therefore,  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  growth  of  and  tendency  tow- 
ard monotheism,  imperfect  as  it  was,* 
cannot  have  acted  as  a  hostile  infiuence, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  lent  some 
strength  to  pagan  rivalry. 

(5)  The  existence  of  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  female  sex  on  the  other,  had 
doubtless  effects,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  an  unfavorable  character ;  but 
we  do  not  see  evidence  that  they  neces- 
sarily predominated  over  other  of  their 
effects  which  were  favorable. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  enumerate 
characters  which  appear  to  us  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  helped  the  recep- 
tion and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

(1)  And  in  the  first  place  the  whole 
upward  religious  movement,  which, 
after  its  initiation  by  Augustus,  con- 
tinued to  advance  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  served  as  a  most  important, 
if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  direct 
auxiliary. 

(3)  That  state  of  mental  expectation 
(before  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Virgil)  must  have  disposed  many  a  mind 
to  accept  the  Christian  revelation. 

(3)  The  fact  that  paganism,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  could 
not  succeed  in  purging  its  religion  of 
immorality,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  causes  which  induced  its  over- 
throw. Besides  sexual  impurities,  hu- 
man sacrifices,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  from 

*  Thus  the  devotees  of  varioas  gods  often 
regarded  their  particular  god  as  the  only  one, 
for  which  all  the  others  were  bat  different 
names  or  different  aspects.  This  was  especial- 
ly the  case  with  Jupiter  and  Isis,  and  also  with 
Gybele,  and  Mitbra — who  was  ultimately  so 
widely  adored.  Bat  the  assertion  that  a  given 
god  was  God  par  excellence,  was  very  different 
from  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
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time  to  time  recurred,  and  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Rome  would  make  a  gay 
excursion  to  behold  a  newly  installed 
priest  of  that  priesthood  composed  ex- 
clusively of  murderers  which  Renan  has 
80  graphically  depicted. 

(4)  The  formal  and  undogmatic  char- 
acters of  Roman  religion,  though  (as 
we  have  just  seen)  they  had  these  ad- 
verse influences,  none  the  less  greatly 
aided  the  Christian  advance  ;  for  there 
were  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  craved  for  more  definite  religious 
knowledge  and  for  more  hearty  and 
spiritual  worship. 

To  such  the  various  "  mysteries"  and 
Eastern  religions  afforded  some  solace, 
but  M.  Boissier  gives  us  evidence  that 
they  were  far  from  satisfying  the  crav- 
ings felt.  Nothing  was,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  for  paganism  than  the  formula- 
tion of  dogmas,  except  the  formation 
of,  say,  a  general  and  complete  authori- 
tative system.  The  latter,  indeed,  maj 
be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  it.  There  were  many  who  de- 
sired a  religious  yoke,  but  none — Jews 
and  Christians  apart—who  could  con- 
sistently impose  it.  Besides  this  de- 
fect, philosophy  made  no  sufficient 
efforts  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
people,  and  great  was  the  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  between  both  pagan  priests 
and  philosophers,  and  the  early  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel.  These  deficiencies 
in  worship,  dogma,  and  instruction, 
gave  gieat  indirect  aid  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity. 

(5)  The  imperfection  (already  noted) 
of  the  attempts  made  to  attain  to  mono- 
theism must  also  have  indirectly,  by 
contrast  and  defect,  served  to  help  on 
the  Christian  cause. 

(6)  The  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  devout  sex  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  nascent  Church,  which 
was  also  largely  recruited  by  the  servile 
class,  whose  very  disabilities  tended  to 
make  them  seek  its  comfort  and  moral 
support. 

(7)  One  of  the  most  powerful  im- 
pulses toward  the  Christian  religion 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  that  com- 
bined anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  a 
future  life  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  world.  Without  dogma  be- 
lieved to  be  certain,  because  reposing 
upon  an  infallible  revelation,  no  ade- 


quate consolation  {or  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  this  life  can  possibly  be 
offered. 

Such,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
were  the  main  influences  which  opposed 
or  favored  the  advance  of  Christianity. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  certain 
contrasts  between  the  last-named  rer- 
ligion  and  the  system  it  found  existing 
in  the  world,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine one  or  two  characteristics  which 
we  think  must  be  admitted  to  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

That  great,  non-contentious,  inco- 
herent religious  mass  which,  by  a  some- 
what forced  comparison,  we  have  termed 
the  *'  pagan  Church'*  was  entirely  de- 
void of  a  definite,  universally  received 
system  of  belief,  the  same  for  the  cul- 
tured and  the  ignorant,  without  any 
distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
views.  Even  that  which  seemed  the 
most  stable  and  definite  system  of 
thought — that  of  the  Stoics — was  such 
only  in  appearance.  The  Stoics  were 
agreed  neither  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  Qod, 
who  was  for  some  the  sun,  for  others 
the  ether,  and  for  yet  others  nothing 
but  the  material  world  itself. 

Philosophy  had  proposed  and  at- 
tempted to  answer  the  most  important 
problems,  but  had  left  them  unresolved. 
The  religious  revival  had  excited  pious 
desires  and  aspirations  without  afford- 
ing them  any  solid  satisfaction.  The 
Emperor  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
worshipped  while  alive  as  well  as  after 
death.  Yet,  though  Roman  religion 
was  identified  with  him,  he  was  as  im- 
potent as  undesirous  to  settle  any  funda- 
mental beliefs  for  his  people's  hearty 
and  conscientious  acceptance,  thougn 
of  course  he  could  enforce  external 
ceremonial.  There  was  universal  tol- 
eration precisely  because  there  was  a 
universal  impotence  for  establishing 
any  certain  and  dogmatic  truth.  The 
toleration  of  such  a  Church  was  but  a 
negative,  and  consisted  in  the  non-in- 
sistence universally  of  beliefs  which 
were  locally  deemed  of  most  vital  im- 
portance. Its  Catholicity  was  similarly 
spurious  and  negative  and  depended  on 
tne  non-bniversal  acceptance  of  what 
were  locally  regarded  as  the  most  sacred 
of  religious  truths. 

Contrasting  with  this  nebulous  re* 
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ligious  system  the  nascent  Christian 
Church,  two  of  its  characteristics  stand 
out  in  the  most  striking  contrast.  They 
are  (I)  an  organic  catholicity,  and  (2) 
authoritative  dogmatism — not  only  as 
to  outward  acts  but  also  as  to  complete 
internal  assent  and  belief.  As  to  its 
catholicity,  the  same  fundamental  doc- 
trines— however  small  their  number 
compared  with  the  explicit  possessions 
of  later  ages — were  everywhere  taught 
and  received.  Neither  was  there  any 
distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.  The  Church  either  of  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  transalpine  Gaul 
did  not  admit  to  communion  members 
of  any  other  local  Church  which  denied 
the  doctrines  (whether  of  Rome,  Jeru- 
salem, Egypt,  or  Gaul)  held  to  be  the 
most  sacrea  of  all.  It  was  a  real  catho- 
licity, inasmuch  as  it  depended  on  the 
universal  acceptance  of  what  was  most 
revered  in  each  and  every  province  of 
the  empire.  It  was  catholic  also,  be- 
cause it  had  no  limit  as  to  nationality, 
and  was  the  offspring  of  no  local  cultus 
in  any  city,  while  it  was  freely  offered 
to  the  citizens  of  every  city,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  every  province  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  to  the  world  beyond  the  Em- 
pire. No  competent  scholar  denies  that 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  such 
a  catholic  Church  gives  evidence  of  at 
least  its  incipient  existence. 

This  character  of  "  catholicity"  can 
hardly  be  denied  to  be  one  pertaining 
to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church 
long  before  it  mounted  the  throne  with 
Gonstantine. 

But  its  catholicity  depended  on  an- 
other character  still  more  essential  and 
fundamental,  and  yet  more  contrasted 
with  the  nature  of  the  so-called  pagan 
Church. 

This  still  more  fundamental  character 
was  that  of  authoritative  dogmatism. 
To  all  men  a  doctrine  was  preached,  and 
assent  to  its  teaching  was  categorically 
demanded.  No  external  acts,  no  cere- 
monial observances,  were  deemed  of  the 
slightest,  value  without  the  interior  as- 
sent of  the  mind  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
will  to  that  doctrine.  Moreover,  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  consist  of  re- 
ligious doctrines  or  of  religious  prac- 
tices, but  of  two  facts,  the  acceptance 
of  which,  as  facts,  was  indispensable 
and  imperative :   (1)  one  of  them  was 


the  fact  of  the  founder's  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  ;  the  other  (2)  was  the 
fact  of  an  organized  community  which 
authoritatively  handed  down  and  inter- 
preted the  tradition  of  that  founder's 
teaching,  with  power  to  add  to  or  ex- 
clude from  the  Christian  body,  although 
membership  of  that  body  was  taught  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  of  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  shown,  by 
an  authority  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  ultra  orthodox  tendency,  how  au- 
thoritative and  distinctly  dogmatic  was 
the  early  Church,  and  how  great  was 
the  influence  of  the  authority  of  Chris- 
tian Rome.  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack  has 
given  the  early  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  follows  : — 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesas  Christ  His  only  begotten  Sun,  onr 
Lord,  ^ho  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
tbe  Virgin  Mary,  cracified  and  buried  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  on  the  third  day  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sit- 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from 
whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh. 

This  Roman  confession  Dr.  Harnack 
regards  as  having  been  *'  in  all  cases  the 
foundation  stone'^  whence  the  various 
provincial  Churches  satisfied  their  sev- 
eral needs  according  to  their  different 
circumstances.  He  roundly  declares 
that  **  the  creed  of  the  city  of  Rome 
governed  the  whole  creed-formation  of 
the  West ;"  and  he  further  tells  us  that 
"  the  various  anti-Gnostic  rules  of  faith 
presuppose  a  short,  settled,  formulated 
creed,  and  this  must,  in  the  second 
century>  have  been  the  old  Roman 
creed. 

As  to  the  precise  period  at  which  its 
existence,  must  be  admitted — the  mini- 
mum of  its  antiquity — he  regards  it  as 
certainly  dating  from  '*  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,''  and  affirms  that 
it  can  be  traced  **  on  direct  lines^^  to 
the  second  half  of  the  third.  But  no 
one  will  probably  dispute  that  if  such  a 
creed  was  a  recognized  authoritative 
baptismal  symbol  as  early  as  260  a.d.  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  grown  up  in  fifty  years  ;  and  thus 
it  plainly  comes  within  the  range  of  the 

I>eriod  considered  in  this  ar tide— name- 
y,  the  two  first  centuries  of  our  era. 
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Bufc  as  to  the  character  of  the  early 
Boman  Church  and  our  indebtedneBS 
thereto.  Dr.  Harnack  says — 

Whoever  tarns  from  the  pemsol  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Christian  apologists 
to  the  Old  Boman  coQfbssion  caQDot  but  ren- 
der  a  meed  of  grateful  admiration  to  the  Bo- 
man Ghoroh  for  the  act  of  faith  which  she  has 
here  made  in  her  baptismal  creed.  If  we 
consider  with  what  strange  and  carious  no- 
tions the  Gospel  was  alreadjr  at  this  time  often 
associated,  ia  what  a  meagre  spirit  it  was  often 
conceived,  and  how  Ohiliasm  and  Apooalyp- 
ticB  on  the  one  hand,  and  legalism  and  Greek 
philosophy  on  the  other  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  simplicity  of  Christ,  the  Old  Boman 
creed  will  seem  to  as  doutly  great  and  vener- 
able. 

Considering,  then,  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  Christian  religion  to  that 
of  pagan  Borne,  the  most  striking  and 
essential  distinctions  appear  to  be  those 
herein  pointed  out.  Christianity  is  es- 
sentially moral ;  but  morality — and  high 
morality  —  was  also  introdaced  into 
paganism  by  teachers  of  philosophy. 

Christianity  taught  the  doctrme  of  a 
Divine  Sonship  and  Incarnation ;  but 
analogous  views  were  common  in  vari- 
ous pagan  forms  of  religion.  It  taught 
also  the  resurrection  of  a  Divine  Suffer- 
er ;  but  that,  in  other  shapes,  was  the 
accepted  belief  of  multitudes. 

It  taught  contempt  for  honors,  riches, 
and  worldly  pleasures  ;  but  the  same 
was  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  the 
Cynics. 

It  propagated  its  creed  without  the 
aid  0^  and  in  opposition  to,  the  Boman 
State  ;  but  many  Oriental  religions  did 
the  same  thing.  Thus  it  appears  to  roe 
that  the  two  most  striking  differences 
between  paganism  and  Christianity- 
differences,  therefore,  which  must  be 
held  to  be  most  essential — were  the  pos- 
session by  the  Christian  Church  of  (1) 
catholicity  and  (2)  authority.  Such 
authority  also,  when  it  first  appears  on 
the  field  of  history,  shows  itself,  as  it 
were,  crystallizing  round  the  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Boman  Church — as  was 
natural,  for  the  Bomans  were  the  bom 
legislators  and  governors  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the 
distinctions  between  paganism  and  Bo- 
man Christianity  in  its  earliest  period 
are  Catholicity  and  authority,  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  Chris- 
tianity to-day  ?  We  have  still  a  Church 
which  differs  from  all  other  religious 


bodies  by  the  same  two  essential  marks, 
(1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  direct  and 
uninterrupted  descendant  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  at  Bome.  Other  religious 
bodies  may  share  with  it  this  or  the 
other  group  of  doctrines  or  of  practices, 
but  there  is  not  one  other  which  dares 
to  affirm  that  it  alone  is  catholic,  and 
that  it  alone  possesses  absolute  dogmatic 
authority.  The  Church  also  which 
solely  asserts  these  claims  is  now,  as  in 
the  second  century,  the  Church  of  the 
Boman  communion,  and  regards  with 
respect  and  deference  the  Boman  Pon- 
tiff. 

There  are  persons  who  presume  to 
apply  the  term  '^  Italian  mission'^  to  the 
English  Church  in  communion  with 
Bome,  as  if  that  term  was  a  term  of  op- 
probrium, or  at  least  denoted  some  in- 
feriority of  status.  But  the  members 
of  that  Church  glory  in  such  a  title, 
and  declare  that  it  is  by  God's  unmerit- 
ed mercy  they  have  the  inexpressible 
privilege  of  being  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  an  Italian  mission,  and  the 
aims  of  that  mission  they  strive  to  ful- 
fil. I  am  far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any 
desire  for  the  destruction  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  I  recognize  the  impor- 
tant and  beneficent  rdle  it  fulfils,  and 
have  the  highest  respect  for  many  of  its 
ministers.  My  recollection  of  its  action 
in  my  own  regard  demands  my  grati- 
tude. Nevertheless,  the  duty  to  bear 
witness  to  truth  admits  of  no  compro- 
mise. I  feel,  therefore,  compelled  to 
call  my  readers'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  another  Italian  mission, 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  whence  arose  the 
English  Church  as  it  existed  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Up  to  the 
year  1534  its  prelates  and  priests  had 
also  dutifully  striven  to  fulfil  the  Ital- 
ian mission  they  had  received,  but  then 
they  shamefully  abandoned  it,  setting 
aside,  in  despite  of  authority,  that 
Church  organization  they  had  them* 
selves  ever  regarded  as  essential,*  thus 

*  Thns  Archbishop  Coartenay  in  the  Arohi- 
episoopal  Commission  of  1382,  wherein  seven 
bishops  (oQe  of  them  William  of  Wykeham), 
with  thirty  seven  leading  theologians,  co- 
operated, declared  the  doctrine  that  the  Eog. 
lish  Charch  shoald  exist  nnder  its  own  laws, 
and  not  sabjeot  to  the  Pope,  to  be  an  heretical 
proposition.  Bee  the  TaMet,  Angost  26,  1893, 
p.  327. 
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also  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
other  character  of  catholicity. 

Thus  both  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  English  Roman  Church  were  "  Ital- 
ian missions/'  but  they  differ  essentially 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  and  is, 
while  the  latter  is  not,  faithless  to  its 
mission. 

We  must  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  positive  influence 
of  antecedent  paganism  on  the  Chris- 
tianity which  sprang  up  among  it.  As 
most  of  my  readers  probably  know,  M. 
Ernest  TIavet,  in  his  work  Le  Chris- 
tianisme  et  sea  OrigineSy  endeavors  to 
show  that  Christianity  was  nothing 
more  than  the  natural,  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  mingling  of  Hellenism  and 
Judaism  with  Roman  life  under  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time.  This 
M.  Boissier  entirely  denies.*  Ho  ad- 
mits that  it  developed  under  favorable 
(the  Theist  must  term  them  "  provi- 
dential") circumstances,  as  we  have 
here  endeavored  to  show,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  it  came  at  the 
very  moment  most  profitable  for  its  sue- 
cess.     As  Prudentius  says — 

Gbristo  jam  tarn  venienti, 
Grede,  porata  via  est. 

Christianity  profited  by  its  environ- 
ment, but  was  not  thereby  generated. 
That  system  (as  shown,  for  example, 
in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans) 
is  as  radically  distinct  from  Hellen- 
ism as  from  Roman  paganism,  and  car- 
ried forward  to  an  otherwise  impossi- 
ble consummation  the  reforms  and  re- 
ligious ameliorations  which  arose  in  the 
pagan  world.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
philosophy  and  religion  had  raised  ques- 
tions which  they  could  not  solve,  and 
aspirations  they  could  not  satisfy,  while 
complete  solution  and  abundant  satis- 
faction were  afforded  to  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  Christian  faith. 

Judaism  was  the  dawn  which  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  the  "  Sun 
of  Justice,"  but  the  fulfilment  of  its 
law  was  only  accomplished  by  breaking 
away  from  what  was  its  central  princi- 
ple, as  Judaism.  The  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  have  seen,  consisted  for 
one  thing  in  its  catholicity  ;  but  Juda- 
ism was,  and  is,  essentially  a  racial  re- 
ligion, and  therefore  incapable  of  uni- 


•  VoL  ii.  p.  400. 


versal  extension.  It  was  also  too  devoid 
of  dogma  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
that  age,  since  it  consisted  in  little  more 
than  the  assertion  of  God's  unitv  and 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  his  cnosen 
people.  Every  Jew  will  admit  that 
their  sacred  formula,  "  Hear,  0  Israel : 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,"  con- 
tains the  essence  of  Judaism. 

As  to  Hellenism,  that  it  also  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  development  of 
Christianity  no  reasonable  man  would 
wish  to  deny.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  it  exists  in  the  concrete  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  world's  surface,  receives, 
and  must  receive,  modifications  from  its 
enviroument ;  but  accidental  modifica- 
tion and  essential  transformation  are 
very  different  things. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  way  in  which  an  au- 
thor's prejudices  can  distort  his  jude- 
•  ment,  as  in  our  perusal  of  M.  Ilavevs 
work.  His  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  also  curious.  He  represents 
it  as  claiming  that  its  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies and  its  pious  practices  are  due  to 
special  and  extraordinary  revelations, 
instead  of  having  arisen  as  acts  respond- 
ing to  and  supplying  natural  human 
wants.  He  details  a  number  of  pa^an 
customs  to  which  a  variety  of  Christian 
mediaeval  customs  conform,  and  he, 
with  almost  incredible  absurdity,  repre- 
sents the  latter  as  having  directly  fol- 
lowed from  the  former.  But  every  tyro 
of  ecclesiastical  history  knows  tnat  a 
long  interval  intervened  between  the 
cessation  of  such  pagan  customs  and 
the  development  of  analogous  Christian 
ones.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  believe 
in  a  direct  filiation,  instead  of  a  mere 
relation  of  analogy  between  such  prac- 
tices, as  to  believe  that  the  pillar  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  long  antecedent  one  of  the  priest  of 
Astarte.  As  in  the  organic  world  we 
continually  meet  with  (as  it  has  been 
my  special  function  to  point  out)  the 
**  independent  origin  of  similar  struc- 
tures,' so  also  in  the  domain  of  human 
history  we  continually  meet  with  '*  the 
independent  origin  of  similar  customs.** 
This  circumstance  needs  no  elaborate 
theory  for  its  explanation  ;  it  follows, 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  follow,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  every  one  of  us. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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IN    DEFENCE    OF    CLASSICAL    STUDY.* 


BY  PBOFESSOB  J£BB. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
classical  studies,  as  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  rested  on  a 
tradition,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  had  never  been  effective- 
ly challenged,  even  by  those  whom  it 
failed  to  satisfy.  And  yet  the  human- 
ities, salutary  as  their  influence  had  been 
in  the  higher  education,  powerful  as 
they  had  been  in  helping  to  shape  indi- 
vidual minds  and  characters,  did  not 
then  possess  much  hold  on  the  literary 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  country  at 
large.     Even    among    those   who   had 

Erofited  most  by  them  there  were  per- 
aps  few  who,  if  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend  the  humanistic  tradi- 
tion, could  have  done  so  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  now  regard  as  ade- 
quate. At  the  present  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  classics  share  the  do- 
main of  liberal  culture  with  a  large 
number  of  other  subjects  whose  impor- 
tance is  universally  recognized  ;  con- 
troversies have  ragea  around  them  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  wherever  classical  studies 
are  carried  to  an  advanced  point,  the 
students  can  now  give  ^ood  reasons  for 
their  faith.  That  spirit  which  the 
classics  embody  now  animates  the  high- 
er literature  of  the  country  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  English  letters.  Moreover, 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  ancient  literature  and  art  is 
far  more  widely  diffused  than  it  ever 
was  before  in  England. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace,  however 
briefly,  the  process  by  which  this  change 
has  been  effected.  The  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  time  at 
which  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
old  Greek  genius  began  to  be  truly  ap- 
preciated by  moderns  :  this  was  due 
chiefly  to  such  men  as  Lessing  and 
Winckelmann  in  the  province  of  art,  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller  in  literature. 
Meanwhile  the  Semantic  school  had 
arisen,  seeking  an  ideal,  but  recoiling 
from  the  Latin  classicism  hitherto 
prevalent,  and  seeking  refuge  in  the 

*  Ad  AddreBB  deliTered  at  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  on  Ootober  9ih,  1893. 


Middle  Ages.  The  Eomanticis ts  had  li  t- 
tle  sympathy  with  the  Greek  desire  for 
light  and  clearness  ;  they  were  more  in- 
clined to  be  mystical ;  mediaeval  art  as 
inspired  by  Catholicism,  and  national 
legend  with  its  chivalrous  or  magical 
lore,  gave  them  their  favorite  material. 
With  us  in  England,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centunr,  the  Bomantic  school  was 
dominant.  Walter  Scott's  mighty  gen- 
ius showed  from  the  first  its  native  affin- 
ity with  romance  ;  when  he  was  a  youth 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  learn  Greek  ; 
but  he  learned  Italian,  and  maintained 
that  Ariosto  was  better  than  Homer. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he 
went  to  Italy,  he  showed  no  interest  in 
the  classical  antiquities ;  but  delighted 
in  Malta  as  associated  with  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  Scott  remains  the  most 
signal  embodiment  in  our  literature  of 
the  romantic,  as  contrasted  with  the 
classical  tendency.  Then  came  Byron, 
a  force  too  individual  and  too  volcanic 
to  be  described  under  the  name  of  a 
school,  but  making,  on  the  whole,  for 
Eomanticism ;  identified,  in  his  last 
years,  with  Greece,  and  masterly  in  his 
description  of  its  natural  beauties,  but 
not  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  its 
ancient  people  : — 

**  He  tanght  ns  little  ;  bnt  onr  sonl 
Had/ett  him  like  the  thunder's  roll." 

The  most  gifted  Englishmen  of  that 
period  who  were  really  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  Greek  genius  had  no  mfiu- 
ence  in  England.  Shelley,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  Greek  literature ;  he 
translated  Plato's  Symposium,  and  a 
blending  of  Plato  with  Dante  may  be 
felt  in  his  Epipsychidion ;  though, 
when  he  followed  the  outlines  of  Greek 
form,  as  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  the  Adonais^  he  wholly  transmut- 
ed the  spirit  of  his  models.  Keats, 
again,  was  in  much  Greek  by  instinct, 
though  his  style  was  usually  less  classi- 
cal than  romantie.  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
der, born  seventeen  years  before  Shelley 
and  twenty  before  Keats,  continued  to 
be  active  long  after  those  short  lives 
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were  closed  ;  in  his  exquisite  prose  ho 
is  a  conscious  artist,  working  ia  the 
spirit  of  the  classical  masters.  But 
these  men,  and  such  as  these,  appealed 
in  their  own  day  only  to  a  few.  In  the 
earher  part  of  this  century  there  arose 
no  new  popular  force  in  English  litera- 
ture tending  to  diffuse  a  recognition  of 
those  merits  and  charms  which  belong 
to  the  classical  ideah  Take,  for  in- 
stance, two  great  writers  who  present  a 
sufficiently  strong  contrast  to  each 
other,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  :  Carlyle, 
both  in  cast  of  thought  and  in  form,  is 
anti- classical ;  while  Macaulay,  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classics,  his 
ardent  love  of  them,  and  his  mastery  of 
a  brilliant  style,  does  not  exhibit  those 
particular  qualities  and  charms  which 
are  distinctive  of  the  best  classical  prose. 
John  Henry  Kewman,  whose  scholar- 
ship, in  Greek  at  least,  was  not  equal 
to  Macaulay^  exhibits  them  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  reminding  us  that  for 
their  happy  manifestation  a  certain  spir- 
itual element  is  requisite,  a  certain  tone 
of  the  whole  mind  and  character. 

A  new  current  set  in  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  a  more 
living  interest  in  classical  antiquity 
began  to  be  felt,  outside  of  scholastic 
and  academic  circles,  by  the  cultivated 

fortion  of  the  English  public  generally, 
t  was  in  the  province  of  history,  I 
think,  rather  than  of  literature,  that 
this  new  current  first  became  percepti- 
ble. Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  teaching  at 
Rugby,  had  already  prepared  it  among 
a  select  few  ;  but  if  one  were  to  specify 
any  single  book  as  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  its  wider  influence,  one 
might  perhaps  name  Grote's  History 
of  Greece.  Groto  had  the  advantage, 
not  a  small  one  for  this  purpose,  of 
being  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
affairs  ;  the  British  public  was  the  bet- 
ter inclined  to  him  on  that  account ; 
and  one  of  his  achievements,  due  espe- 
cially to  his  treatment  of  Athens,  was 
to  invest  ancient  Greece  with  a  modern 
interest.  That  good  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Freeman,  ever 
insisting,  as  he  did,  on  the  unity  of  his- 
tory, and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
story  begun  by  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides  should  be  followed  up  in  Polybius 
and  Finlay. 

Meanwhile  purely  literary  forces  were 


tending  to  create  a  more  appreciative 
sympathy  with  classical  literature. 
Among  these  the  foremost  place  must 
be  given  to  the  influence  of  Tennyson  ; 
not  only  when  it  is  direct,  in  the  series 
of  his  poems  on  classical  themes,  but  as 
it  operates  generally  by  his  artistic  per- 
fection of  form,  which  is  always,  in 
spirit,  classical.  In  this  large  sense  he 
has  been,  for  our  age,  the  most  power- 
ful poetical  mediator  between  the  an- 
tique masters  and  the  English-speaking 
world.  And  there  is  another  poet,  one 
whom  those  who  love  him  will  not  fear 
to  call  great,  whose  effectiveness  in  this 
way  can  be  deemed  second  only  to  the 
late  Laureate's — I  mean  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. His  influence,  inevitably  less 
popular,  quickened  the  perceptions  of 
a  comparatively  limited  public,  yet  one 
which  included  not  a  few  of  those  by 
whom  literary  opinion  is  gradually 
moulded.  This  is  not  the  time  to  es- 
timate all  that  Matthew  Arnold  did 
for  Hellenism  ;  but,  as  we  know,  he 
wrought  in  two  ways  ;  by  example,  in 
his  own  exquisite  poetry  ;  and  by  l>re- 
cept,  as  in  his  lectures  on  translating 
Homer,  and  generally  in  his  critical  es- 
says. That  comparison  between  Hebra- 
ism and  Hellenism  which  he  draws  in 
Culture  and  Anarchy  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther ;  showing  that  the  difference  ap- 
pears not  only  in  letters  and  in  art,  but 
in  ideals  of  conduct ;  and  that  English- 
men, if  they  can  harmonize  those  ideals 
by  tempering  the  energy  of  the  one  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  other,  may  learn 
some  things  which,  at  this  period  of 
their  development,  will  be  salutary  for 
the  nation.  Robert  Browning  had  less 
of  native  sympathy  with  the  classical 
spirit  than  is  shown  by  his  gifted  wife 
in  her  poem,  **  The  Great  God  Pan  ;'* 
his  normal  style  is  far  from  classical ; 
but  his  marvellous  wealth  of  poetical 
thought  is  seen  in  Balaustion's  Adven- 
ture, the  new  garb  in  which  he  has 
clothed  the  Alcesiis  of  Euripides  ;  and 
in  that  **  Apology,"  so  instinct  with 
modern  subtlety,  which  ho  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Aristophanes.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  all  Browning's 
work  has  one  element  of  kinship,  un- 
conscious but  important,  with  the 
Greek  ;  pervaded,  as  it  is,  by  an  in- 
tense vitality,  it  is  always  a  voice  of 
life ;   it   has    more   aflSnity  with    the 
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spoken  word  than  with  the  written. 
There  are  living  poets  and  prose- writers 
who  have  also  contributed,  by  various 
gifts,  to  the  comprehension  of  ancient 
thought  and  beauty. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
we  havo  seen,  too,  the  growth  of  a 
literature  tending  to  popularize,  with- 
out vulgarizing,  the  classics ;  addressed, 
that  is,  not  only  to  scholars,  but  to  cul- 
tivated readers  generally  ;  such  books, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  A.  Symonds  and  the  late  Professor 
Sellar.  We  have  had  also  a  number  of 
good  English  translations  ;  in  the  fore- 
front of  which  stands  that  beautiful 
work,  a  memorial  of  one  whom  so  many 
pupils  and  friends  are  mourning, 
through  which  Professor  Jowett  has 
made  Plato  an  English  classic. 

Thus  the  literary  development  of  the 
century  has  been  such  as  to  draw  Greek 
and  Latin  studies  more  and  more  out 
of  scholastic  isolation,  and  to  bring 
them  more  and  more  into  the  general 
current  of  intellectual  interests.  A 
change,  not  less  significant,  has  mean- 
while been  passing  over  the  English  ap- 
preciation of  classical  art.  Tbis  has 
been,  in  its  larger  aspect,  merely  one 
branch  of  a  movement  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
tending  to  raise  the  level  of  English 
education  in  regard  to  art  of  every 
kind.  But  special  causes  have  favored 
the  diffusion  of  an  interest  in  ancient 
art,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of 
Greece.  Everywhere  in  the  Hellenic 
lauds  the  soil  has  been  giving  up  its 
buried  treasures,  and  revealing  monu- 
ments hitherto  unknown,  or  known 
only  through  books.  Athens,  Olym- 
pia,  Mycenae,  Delos,  the  Troad,  Ephe- 
sus,  Haticarnassus,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
sites  where  pregnant  discoveries  have 
rewarded  the  spade.  Increased  facili- 
ties of  travel  have  enabled  thousands  to 
become  familiar  with  the  scenes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  so  to 
follow  with  a  keener  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  such  explorations.  Englaad. 
which  had  sent  forth  many  of  the  ear- 
lier explorers,  among  whom  Colonel 
Leake  will  always  hold  a  place  of  honor, 
had  for  some  time  fallen  behind  other 
nations  in  such  enterprise.  Within  the 
first  half  of  this  century  both  France 
and  Germany  had  established  at  Athens 


permanent  centres  for  the  promotion  of 
research.  It  was  not  till  1883  that  a 
British  School  of  Archaeology  was  estab- 
lished there  ;  but  already  it  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  good  work  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  its  most  recent  under- 
taking, the  excavations  at  Megalopolis 
in  Arcadia. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature  men  were  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  beauty  of  its  form  ;  this 
is  the  period  to  which  Erasmus  belongs, 
though  he  himself  was  much  more  than 
a  stylist.  Next,  study  was  attracted  by 
the  wealth  of  the  subject-matter  con- 
tained in  the  classics,  and  we  have  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  Casaubon.  The 
third  stage  is  that  of  textual  criticism, 
in  which  Bentley  was  a  vigorous  pioneer. 
So  far,  the  general  characteristic  had 
been  the  predominance  of  individual 
genius.  A  strong  personality  arose,  a 
man  like  one  of  those  just  named,  and 
made  an  epoch.  His  work  was  em- 
phatically his  own ;  and  he  was  bound 
by  no  rules  except  such  as  he  might  lay 
down  for  his  own  guidance.  But,  as 
generations  went  on,  and  the  literature 
of  these  studies  grew  in  volume,  stu- 
dents began  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
agreement  on  general  principles.  In 
the  present  century  the  scientific  spirit 
has  added  the  domain  of  these  old 
studies  to  its  conquests.  Within  the 
last  fifty  years  the  comparative  method 
has  created  a  science  of  language.  The 
study  of  manuscripts,  as  such,  has  be- 
come the  science  of  palaeography ; 
textual  criticism  is,  within  certain 
limits,  a  science  ;.so  is  archaeology,  or 
rather  it  is  a  group  of  kindred  sciences. 
All  this  is  excellent ;  though  there  are 
certain  tendencies,  incidental  to  this 
progress,  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
within  due  bounds.  There  is  some  dan- 
ger, perhaps,  lest,  under  the  influence 
of  high  specializing,  the  various  depart- 
ments or  sub-departments  of  classical 
study  should  become  too  much  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  the  larger  view  of 
the  humanities  should  be  lost.  The 
other  danger  is  lest  the  zeal  for  scien- 
tific precision  should  obscure  the  nature 
of  the  material  with  which  all  scholar- 
ship has  to  deal — viz.,  the  creations  of 
the  human  mind,  in  language,  in  litera- 
ture, or  in  art.  No  study,  concerned 
with  such  material,  can  attain  its  high- 
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study  of  comparative  philology  and  of 
general  grammar.  As  instrumente  of 
mental  training,  again,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  stracture  organically  dis- 
tinct from  the  modern.  Tlie  very  free- 
dom with  which  the  order  of  words  can 
be  varied  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence 
— a  freedom  unparalleled  in  any  mod- 
em language — increases  the  v^ue  of 
the  exercise  in  analysis.  And  when  the 
classical  languages  are  rhetorically, 
though  not  quite  accurately,  described 
as  "dead,"  that  very  epithet  suggests 
one  of  their  chief  recommendations. 
In  a  modern  language,  living  authority 
can  decide  questions  of  usage  ot  idiom  ; 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  there  is  no 
such  resource^  make  a  more  exacting 
demand  on  the  learner's  nicety  of  judg- 
ment. And  this  consideration  applies 
not  only  in  the  province  of  language, 
but  in  the  whole  domain  of  classical 
study.  It  is  good  to  have  in  our  liter- 
ary education  at  least  one  large  subject 
rich  in  problems  which  excite  curiosity 
but  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  solu- 
tion. "  Probability,*'  as  Bishop  Butler 
says,  "  is  the  very  guide  of  life  ;**  and 
for  probable  reasoning,  as  distinguished 
from  demonstrative,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more  varied  field  than  is  afford- 
ed by  the  classics. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  Bacon 
spoke  of  those  who  "  call  upon  men  to 
sell  their  books  and  buy  furnaces,  for- 
saking Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  bar- 
ren virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.** 
He  further  expresses  nis  opinion  that 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  re- 
tarded by  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  gen- 
eral training  of  the  mind — "  philosophy 
and  universality, '*  a^  he  terms  it— in 
favor  of  professional  studies.  It  is  no 
new  thing,  the  question  how  far  and 


how  best  we  can  combine  edncah'ofi,  the 
bringing  out  of  the  faculties,  with  t«- 
strncti07i,  the  imparting  of  valuable 
knowledge.  Modern  life,  so  complex, 
BO  restless,  and  so  competitive,  natu- 
rally tends  to  insist  first  upon  instruc- 
tion ;  but,  as  no  progress  of  science  can 
enable  men  to  think  faster,  a  sound 
economy  of  educational  time  depends 
on  the  same  principles  as  ever.  Classi- 
cal studies  serve  to  inform  the  mind,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word ;  they 
serve  to  mould  and  to  train  it ;  but  they 
also  instruct ;  and  the  uses  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  can  give  are 
manifold.  They  cannot,  indeed,  create 
the  literary  faculty,  though  they  seldom 
fail  to  improve  it  where  it  exists  ;  nor 
can  they  humanize  characters  that  re- 
sist their  charm,  though,  where  that 
power  finds  entrance,  thev  vindicate 
their  title  to  be  called  the  numanities. 
In  any  reasonable  scheme  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, studies  such  as  these  deserve  to 
retain  their  place.  As  Mr.  Freeman, 
one  of  their  stanchest  defenders,  once 
said,  let  them  be  ''  the  objects  of  a  rea- 
sonable homage,''  not  '*  of  an  exclusive 
superstition."  Nothing,  I  believe,  would 
tend  more  to  confirm  the  position  of 
classical  studies  in  this  country  than  a 
deeper  and  more  systematic  study  of 
moaern  languages  and  literatures. 
Every  addition  to  the  clearness  with 
which  we  see  the  continuity  of  literary 
tradition  in  Europe  must  add  force  to 
the  words  which  Dante  addresses  to  the 
shade  of  Virgil,  **  Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro 
o'l  mio  autore  ;"  for  the  relation  of 
modern  to  ancient  literature  is  that  of 
a  disciple  who  renounces  no  part  of  his 
originality  or  his  independence  when 
he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  a  master 
and  a  guide. — New  Review. 
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Socialists  and  others  who,  not  un- 
justly, complain  of  the  present  unequal 
aistrlbution  of  we&Ith  sometimes  appear 
to  think  that  the  capitalist  could  be  ex- 
tinguished if  they  could  only  have  their 
own  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  call 
him  by  a  great  many  ugly  names — swin- 
Nkw  Sebixs.— -Vol.  LIX.,  No.  1.  2 


dler,  robber,  tiger,  shark,  wolf,  beast  of 
prey  generally.  Let  us  take  the  beast- 
of-prey  title.  Does  not  that  at  once 
suggest  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clear- 
ingoff  the  capitalist  ? 

We,  or  rather  our  ancestors,  have 
managed  to  rid  these  islands  of  beasts 
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of  prey.  Wolves  were  probably  the  last 
to  go,  but  they  are  gone,  and  our  chap- 
ter "  concerning  snakes"  could  at  no 
time  have  been  a  long  one.  The  prize 
set  upon  the  caput  lupinum  proved 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  But  you  can- 
not treat  the  capitalist  so.  Public  opin- 
ion will  not  let  you  legalize  the  shoot- 
ing of  him,  and  even  if  it  did,  there  are 
other  obstacles  to  his  extermination. 

You  cannot,  for  instance,  always 
chalk  your  capitalist  on  the  back.  Es- 
pecially when  he  is  young.  The  wolf's 
cub  spoke  for  itself.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it,  or  what  it  would  do  if  allowed 
to  grow  up.  And  so  you  dispatched  it 
there  and  then,  forwarding  the  work  of 
clearance  by  tha  disappearance  of  it  and 
its  possible  posterity.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  in  the  baby  capitalist  to 
indicate  that  in  his  mature  years  he  will 
be  a  devourer  of  "  surplus -value  ;"  and 
thus  your  powers  of  dispatch,  suppos- 
ing you  had  them,  would  be  seriously 
hampered  at  the  outset. 

The  capitalist  "  beast  of  prey,'*  ac- 
cordindy,  seems  likely  to  hold  his 
ground  and  act  after  his  kind.  And 
that  is  a  distinct  and  permanent  kind. 
Capitalist  and  laborer  are  fixed  and  sepa- 
rate types  of  being,  as  much  so  as  poet 
and  pugilist,  or,  if  you  like,  as  horse 
and  tiger.  If  you  anatomize  their 
heads,  you  will  find  that  they  have  en- 
tirely different  qualities  and  conforma- 
tion of  brain,  and  if  you  went  far  enough 
back  into  evolutionary  history,  you 
might  be  able  to  show  how  the  original 
differentiation  arose.  Possibly,  if  you 
could  go  into  the  evolutionary  history 
of  the  future  you  might  find  the  one 
type  merged  in  the  other.  But  you 
cannot  make  this  excursion.  At  best^ 
the  coalescence  supposed  must  be  so  re- 
mote that  it  is  not  worth  considering. 
The  two  phases  of  human  nature  are 
two  and  inconvertible,  and  for  practical 
ends  that  inconvertibility  is  of  incalcu- 
lable moment. 

Perfect  logical  definitions  of  capital- 
ist and  laborer,  that  shall  avoid  crossing 
and  the  other  fallacies  of  the  schoolmen, 
are  perhaps  impossible.  But  neither 
are  tney  practically  necessary.  A  few 
salient  points  of  the  psychological  dis- 
tinction are  enough. 

For  one  thing,  the  capitalist  is  a 
being  of  vaster  cupidity  than  the  labor- 


er.    He  grasps  at  the  objective.      TBLb 
wants  to  possess  all  he  sees,  and    his 
desires  are  really  bounded  only  by  the 
resources  of  the  planet.     The  self-made 
millionaire  wants  to  be  a  billionaire,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.    On  the  other  haiid> 
the  man  who  is  essentially  a  laborer  has 
not  this  passion  for  possession.     He  can 
guide  a  plough,  make  an  engine,  paint 
a  picture,  impersonate  a  character,  write 
a  poem.     That  is  about  all  he  is  fit  for^ 
but  where  he  is  fit  he  finds  a  sufficing^ 
happiness  in  exercising  his  ability. 

Of  course,   this  general   distinction 
must  be  taken  with  qualifications.     I 
do  not  -say  that  the  concrete  capitalist 
is  an  incarnate  greed  and  nothing  more, 
or  that  the  laborer  or  worker  of  real  life 
has   absolutely  no  lust  of  possession. 
You   occasionally  meet    capitalists    of 
artistic,  scientific,  philosophic,  humani- 
tarian sympathies.     In   the  ranks    of 
labor  you  encounter  capitalists  in  dis- 
guise, men  who  are  workers  because 
fortune  forbids  them  to  be  possessors, 
but  whose  governing  desire  is  to  possess, 
and  who  often  rise — if  it  be  rising — into 
great  capitalists.     I  do  not  suppose  that 
laborers  of  this  kind  do  the  best  work. 
Men  that  paint,  write,  construct  ma- 
chines, merely  or  mainly  to  make  a  for- 
tune or  even  a  living,  are  not  usuallv 
the  men  who  enrich  the  world  with 
beauty,  wisdom,  or  invention. 

But  neither  do  I  say  that  the  man 
whose  happiness  lies  in  his  work  does 
not  want  to  live  by  it,  or  to  become  in- 
dependent through  it.  The  true  work- 
er does  so,  however,  not  merely  from 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but 
also  to  escape  that  influence  of  care  and 
prudential  outlook  which  so  often  warp 
and  mar  good  work.  Nor  do  I  say  that 
the  real  laborer  always  finds  pleasure  in 
his  work.  The  good  mechanic  throws 
down  his  hammer  and  goes  on  strike. 
The  poet  complains  that  the  Muse's 
sons  are'  born  to  cold  neglect,  and 
penury  and  scorn,  and  proceeds  to  curse 
his  gift  and  probably  the  day  of  his 
birth.  But  this  is  because  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  anger  at  being  ex- 
ploited, come  into  play  and  cause  the 
sense  of  injustice  to  neutralize  the  de- 
light in  work. 

In  fairness  to  the  capitalist,  too,  I 
must  say  that  he  is  not  always  a  shop- 
keeper or  a  miser.     The  very  vastness 
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of  his  longings  often  saves  them  so  far 
from  vulgarity.  The  motive  that  guides 
many  of  our"  Titanic  capitalists  would 
be  incorrectly  designated  if  we  merely 
called  it  greed.  There  is  more  in  it  of 
a  greater  and  purer  impulse.  It  is  de- 
light in  the  large^  in  tne  magnificent^ 
in  the  adaj^tation  of  gigantic  means  to 
corresponding  ends.  That  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  close-fistedness 
and  the  accumulation  of  halfpence. 
The  epigram  about  one  murder  making 
a  villain  but  a  million  a  hero,  contains 
a  truth  not  meant  by  its  maker.  Size 
redeems  from  the  petty  and  the  mean. 

Still,  all  this  does  not  obliterate  the 
radical  distinction  between  capitalist 
and  laborer.  With  much  mutual  over- 
lapping, capitalist  and  laborer  are,  in 
point  of  motive,  two  utterly  contrasted 
creatures  :  the  one  anxious  to  get  the 
world  under  his  thumb  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  it  there,  the  other  to  exercise 
his  special  energy  upon  the  world  for 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  re- 
sult :  capitalist  seeking  merely  to  an- 
nex, laborer  mainly  to  transfigure,  Na- 
ture. 

A  second  distinction  between  the  two 
lies  in  the  capitalist's  capacity  for  using 
his  brothei  men  as  his  tools.  This  is  a 
remarkable  faculty,  possessed  in  perfec- 
tion by  comparatively  few.  It  includes 
the  bein^  able  with  ease  and  constancy 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  detach  the  at- 
tributive "  brother"  from  the  expres- 
sion *'  brother  man,"  and  to  regard  the 
remainder  as  indicating  simply  a  useful 
member  of  the  mammalian  order  of 
Bimana,  like  Equus  caballus,  or  Catm 
familiaris,  which  are  so  serviceable  in 
dragging  portions  of  the  world  into  the 
possession  of  their  owner.  When  the 
**  brother'*  is  thus  contemplated  as  an 
implement,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  brother 
is  apt  to  slip  out  of  view,  especially  the 
viev^  of  one  bent  on  employing  the  im- 
plement  for  purposes  of  acquisition. 
*  When  this  view  of  the  orother  as  a 
human  implement  has  been  reached,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  the  capitalist  to  take 
the  next  step  necessary  to  constitute  his 
position.  For  he  must  be  able  to  say 
to  a  maltitude  of  fellow-creatures,  iden- 
tical with  himself  in  every  anthropologi- 
cal characteristic,  '^  It  is  the  right  thing 
that  you  should  dwell  in  hovels,  but 
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that  I  should  dwell  in  a  palace  :  that 


you  should  wear  fustian  and  corduroy, 
and  live  on  herrings  and  potatoes,  but 
that  I  should  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
.fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day.'*  Once  a  keen  annexionist  has 
faced  the  position  from  this  point  of 
view,  he  may  go  far  in  capturing  large 
segments  of  the  world.  If  he  falters  he 
will  never  do  much  good  as  a  capitalist. 

The  genuine  laborer,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  he  poet  or  ploughman,  the 
man  with  the  merely  artistic  or  artisan 
faculty  and  temperament,  is  not  equal 
to  this,  and  hence  remains  a  laborer  all 
through.  This  impotence  seems  in- 
separable from  the  worker  type  of  char- 
acter. Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  not 
the  necessary  cupidity,  the  requisite 
complement  of  the  overmastering  lust 
of  possession.  Anyhow,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact  that  he  cannot  get  the 
brother-man  sentiment  out  of  his  heart. 
If  he  does,  it  is  because  he  is  either  a 
disguised  capitalist  or  an  undeveloped 
criminal.  Take  the  average  poet,  boil- 
er-maker or  able  seaman.  How  many 
of  them  will  you  get  to  say  to  a  fellow 
poet,  boiler-maker  or  able  seaman, 
*'  Let  me  have  all  the  good  things,  and 
be  you  thankful  if  you  get  as  much  as 
keeps  body  and  soul  together**  ?  I  am 
sure  the  words  would  stick  in  most  of 
their  throats. 

Here,  again,  I  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  painting  the  capitalist  blacker 
than  he  is.  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  all- 
round  inhumanity.  On  the  contrary, 
I  gladly  acknowledge  that  many  capi- 
talists, especially  those  of  Titanic  dimen- 
sions, are,  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
relations  to  their  *'  hands,"  men  of 
large  and  generous  sentiments,  ready  to 
succor  misfortune  in  their  own  circle, 
liberal  supporters  of  ameliorative  public 
movements  in  the  abstract,  lavish 
patrons  of  art  and  learning  or  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  so,  tender  and 
compassionate  toward  individual  misery 
obtruded  on  their  notice.  But  place 
them  in  relation  to  man  considered  as  a 
necessary  instrument  in  carrying  out 
their  design  of  capturing  the  world,  and 
all  this  vanishes.  The  instrument  must 
be  obtained  and  retained  at  the  cheap- 
est rate,  while,  and  expressly  in  order 
that,  the  wielder  of  it  may  luxuriate  in 
possession  and  enjoyment. 

Not  that  every  capitalist  thinks  it 
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right  to  use  his  human  tool  with  reck- 
less cruelty,  although  many  do.  The 
wise  exploiter  of  his  fellows  will  treat 
his  '*  men"  as  he  does  his  horses.  He 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition  and 
temper,  because  they  will  work  the  bet- 
ter. Sufficient  com  and  a  comfortable 
stall  are  more  than  worth  whatever  mar- 
gin they  represent  beyond  the  minimum 
of  accommodation.  So  are  good  wages 
and  a  kind  word,  while  they  in  no  way 
affect  the  capitalist  contention  'that 
laborers*  treatment  is,  by  Divine  right, 
of  the  stable  and  manger,  not  of  the 
drawing-room  and  butler  s  pantry  order. 
The  capitalist,  indeed,  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  ruder  edition  of  the  hereditary 
and  landholding  aristocrat,  who,  besides 
being  the  creator  of  Manners,  nearly 
the  highest  possession  of  civilized  hu- 
manity, does  often,  within  his  own  lit- 
tle world,  and  to  its  recognized  mem-* 
hers,  exhibit  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beautiful  virtues,  although  for  the  dim 
and  distant  millions  outside  Society  he 
has  neither  sympathy  nor  concern,  and 
they  are  to  him  as  though  they  were 
not. 

Probably  the  power  to  assume  and 
maintain  this  attitude,  so  indispensable 
to  success  in  his  peculiar  rdle,  arises  out 
of  the  capitalist  s  consciousness  of  the 
third  great  characteristic  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  him.  He  must  have,  on 
a  greater  or  smaller  scale,  capacity  for 
organization,  ability  to  combine  men, 
materials,  and  opportunities  into  a  unity 
which,  as  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  he  can  handle  as  an  instrument 
for  raking  in  toward  himself  the  largest 
quantity  of  possession  that  is  mean- 
while accessible.  According  to  his  pow- 
ers in  this  direction  he  develops  into  a 
small  or  a  colossal  capitalist. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
him  and  the  laborer  is  clear  and  strik- 
ing. No  doubt  natural  selection  and 
heredity,  operating  in  the  boundless 
past,  can  explain  it  all,  but  there  it  is, 
a  fact  not  to  be  blinked,  that  the  real 
capitalist  possesses  a  class  of  abilities  of 
which  the  real  laborer  is  virtually  desti- 
tute. The  laborer  has  his  ^ft,  of 
course.  As  poet,  he  can  fashion  his 
prose  or  verse  creation  and  entrance  the 
world.  As  paragraphist  he  can  write 
his  leader  or  critique,  and  damn  or  im- 
mortalize   Governments    and  authors. 


As  mechanic  he  can  guide  the  thread 
or  drive  the  nail  home,  and  aid  in  cloth- 
ing or  conveying  the  nations.  But 
there  is  a  thing  he  cannot  do.  He  can- 
not piece  together  a  number  of  his 
brother  poets,  paragraphists,  or  me- 
chanics into  a  machinery  for  enriching 
himself. 

Another  genus  of  man,  however,  can. 
A  publisher  can  yoke  a  team  of  poets 
together,  and  drive  himself  into  a  for- 
tune that  makes  their  mouths  water 
and  occasionally  foam.  A  newspaper 
proprietor  can  marshal  and  drill  a  thou- 
sand paragraphists  and  printers  into  a 
regiment,  and,  at  their  head,  capture 
the  largest  circulation,  and  by  no  means 
the  smallest  income,  in  the  world.  A 
manufacturer  can  group  a  townful  of 
mechanics  into  the  hugest  and  ugliest 
shed  construe tible  by  human  misin- 
genuity,  and  make  them  so  play  into 
each  other's  hands,  and  finally  into  his 
own,  that  while  they  are  fain  to  kennel 
in  close  and  squalid  rows  of  comfortless 
barrack  rooms,  he  expatiates  in  a  castle 
with  its  park  and  vineries,  and  rolls  in 
daily  in  his  chariot  to  see  that  they  are 
all  working  together  for  his  good.  A 
financier,  in  the  mean  time,  can  sit  in  a 
room  in  Lombard  Street,  and,  with  no 
visible  appliance  beyond  a  small  quan- 
tity of  stationery,  can  so  connect  pub- 
lisher, newspaper  proprietor,  manufac- 
turer, hoc  genus  ovine,  that  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  pale  before  his 
decades  of  millions. 

The  laborer  naturally  resents  this. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  exploited  ;  to  feel 
that  he  is  being  made  use  of  by  another, 
very  much  to  that  other's  advantage, 
and  very  little  to  his  own.  But  what 
can  he  do  ?  Disconnected  from  organ- 
ized industry  he  must  starve,  and  as  he 
cannot  organize  his  industry  himself, 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist  who 
can.  How  is  the  poet,  the  paragraph- 
ist, the  mechanic  to  make  an  approach 
to  a  decent  living  without  the  publish- 
er, the  newspaper  proprietor,  the  manu- 
facturer to  put  their  productions  upon 
the  market  and  obtain  a  return  out  of 
which  they  may  get  a  su'bsistence  ?  Let 
the  poet  and  the  paragraphist  try  to  sell 
their  faculty  themselves,  and  they  will 
see  what  they  can  make  of  it  if  they  sur- 
vive. Put  a  thousand  men  into  a  fac- 
tory and  lock  out  the  capable  organizer 
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to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  their  work  should  be  concentrated 
on  a  profitable  object,  and  within  a 
week  they  will  be  scattered  in  a  thou- 
sand directions  in  the  desperate  search 
for  bread. 

For,  though  it  may  be  an  unwelcome 
truth,  it  is  a  truth  nevertheless,  that 
the  laboring  type,  the  artistic  and  arti- 
san capacity,  is  helpless  outside  its  own 
sphere,  xou  may  blame  nature  if  you 
like  ;  you  may  abuse  heredity  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  vour  heart's 
content ;  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  faculty  and  the  faculty  of  or- 
ganizing faculty  are,  as  a  rule,  lodged 
in  different  skulls,  and  that  the  organ- 
izing faculty  is  among  the  rarest  of  hu- 
man faculties.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
laborer  can  organize  other  laborers  to 
some  extent  and  for  some  purposes,  or 
that  no  capitalist  has  an}'  working  tal- 
ent of  any  kind  or  degree,  but  I  do  say 
that,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  born  Worker  is  helpless  apart 
from  his  own  special  gift,  and  that  the 
born  Organizer  is  less  usefully  fitted  for 
working  himself  than  for  setting  other 
people  to  work. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly  and  blunt- 
ly, as  regards  wealth-producing  indus- 
try, the  capitalist  is  a  stronger  man  and 
has  a  better  brain  than  the  laborer,  and. 
all  the  universe  over,  the  creature  with 
the  shortened  supply  of  encephalon  on 
any  side  of  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  creature  that  has  a  spoon- 
ful more  of  gray  matter  or  whatever 
else  in  that  quarter.  In  other  respects 
the  capitalist  may  be,  very  often  is,  a 
much  inferior  being  to  his  laborer.  He 
may  be  ignorant,  unintellectual,  selfish, 
incapable  of  higher  pleasures  than  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  vulgar  display,  while 
his  worker  may  be  a  man  of  keen  intel- 
ligence, of  artistic,  literary,  or  philo- 
sophical sympathies,  of  varied  reading, 
of  high  and  comprehensive  views  of 
life,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  real  hu- 
man superiority  to  his  employer  ;  yet, 
because  he  is  deficient  in  the  exploiting 
and  organizing  capacity,  he  remains 
through  life  the  impoverished  tool  of 
the  lower,  yet,  in  the  one  fatal  respect, 
more  powerful  type  of  being. 

On  his  side,  the  capitalist,  too,  knows 
this.  He  may,  according  to  his  par- 
ticular nature,  put  the  proposition  to 


himself  more  or  less  brutally,  cynically, 
apologetically,  or  otherwise,  but  what 
he  says  to  his  laborer  in  his  mind  is 
substantially  to  this  effect :  "  You  may 
be  a  clod,  or  you  may  be  as  clever  as 
you  like,  but  without  me  to  direct  you, 
you  could  not  get  butter  to  your  bread, 
even  if  you  could  get  the  bread.  If, 
therefore,  I  use  you  and  men  like  you 
as  my  instruments  for  enriching  myself 
with  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  can  pos- 
sibly get  hold  of,  you  may  consider 
yourself  very  well  off  if  I  share  out  a 
more  or  less  suflBcient  subsistence  to 
you.  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  world  my- 
self, and  if  you  thinK  I  am  talking  too 
much,  and  you  are  gettitig  too  little, 
you  can  try  what  you  can  do  without 
me,  and  see  where  you  will  land  your- 
self." In  short,  the  capitalist's  self- 
justification  for  treating  himself  to 
every  luxury  and  bidding  his  workmen 
accept  a  pittance  is,  that  he  is  the  bene- 
factor of  the  workman,  who  owes  his 
life  to  him  and  ought  to  be  thankful  in- 
stead of  complaining. 

Ethics  apart,  and  on  the  facts,  I 
think  the  capitalist  is  not  far  in  error. 
Without  the  organizer  of  industry,  most 
of  us  would  probably  have  been  still  liv- 
ing on  acorns,  and  not  too  many  of 
those.  Not  that  he  has  done  it  all  out 
of  his  great  bounty  and  benevolence  ; 
he  has  simply  followed  his  great  acquisi- 
tive instincts,  using  in  their  service  his 
equally  great  acquisitive  powers,  and 
incidentally  to  this  we  have  had  to  be 
furnished  with  a  living,  and  a  living 
that  has  improved  with  time.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  deny  that  the  capitalist  is  a 
useful,  if  quite  unintentional,  servant 
of  society. 

But  now  I  desire  to  return  to  our 
'Starting-point,  and  ask  the  Socialist 
how  he  proposes  to  dispose  of  the  capi- 
talist. Here  he  is,  born  with  the  pro- 
pensities and  the  powers  for  using  up 
the  laborer,  and  he  will  do  it  as  surely 
as  nature  is  nature.  The  laborer  may 
be  in  the  numerical  majority — he  is, 
vastly  rfo  ;  he  may  be  deft  and  clever  in 
his  own  specialty — he  often  is  ;  but 
either  because  he  is  not  greedy  enough, 
or  not  hard  enough,  or  destitute  of  ex- 
ploiting and  organizing  capacity,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three,  he  is  helpless 
in  presence  of  the  industrial  organizer. 
There  are  the  two  species  of   brain. 
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located  in  the  two  species  of  cranium, 
and  the  one  is  the  predestined  food  of 
the  other. 

Call  him  a  tiger,  if  you  will — but  he 
is  a  tiger  you  dare  not  kill.  Can  you 
tame  him  ?  Can  vou  convert  his  cuj)id- 
ity  into  altruism  ?  Some  evolutionists 
think  there  may  be  an  approach  to  it  a 
few  aeons  hence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Church  has  been  trying  it  for  a  period 
of  about  two  thousand  years.  What 
speed  has  it  made  ?  The  capitalist  goes 
to  church,  perhaps  subscribes— largely 
— for  the  Sunday  show,  and  then  he  is 
himself  again  for  the  next  six  days.  In- 
deed, the  Church  itself  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  paying  concern.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  Christ,  the  preaching  and  pro- 
fessed practice  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  gen- 
teel business,  at  which  gentlemen  of 
enterprise  will  sometimes  clear  their 
£10,000  or  £15,000  a  year.  I  confess 
the  conversion  of  the  capitalist  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  hopeful  alternative. 

Suppose  your  Socialist  Utopia  set  up 
— the  '*  State'"  owning  the  land  and  all 
the  instruments  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  everybody  working  on  a 
just  salary  as  settled  by  somebody  or 
other — how  long  do  you  expect  the 
capitalist  to  put  up  with  it  ?  Do  you 
think  he  will  go  on  exercising  his  or- 
ganizing powers  in  the  service,  of  the 
"  State'*  for  a  modest  stipend,  exactly 
as  he  does  now  at  the  bidding  of  his 
own  boundless  ambitions  ? 

I  sav  he  will  soon  capture  the 
"  State  if  it  stands  in  his  way.  What 
will  the  "  State"  be  ?  It  will  practi- 
cally mean  a  syndicate  of  political  gen- 
tlemen who  have  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  who  can  be  identified  and 
got  at  in  a  suite  of  rooms  somewhere  in 
Whitehall.  These  gentlemen  will  be 
predominatingly  either  of  the  capitalist 
or  of  the  worker  type  of  brain.  At  the 
outset  they  will  probably  be  workers, 
full,  we  shall  say,  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  and  believing  that  they  will  be 
able  permanently  to  produce  ^nd  dis- 
tribute wealth  on  principles  of  abstract 
justice. 

How  long  will  they  hold  on  ?  Just 
as  long  as  it  will  take  the  men  of  capi- 
talist brain  to  organize  a  revolution, 
and  that  will  not  be  very  long.  Ab- 
stract reason  may  king  it  in  its  own 
ideal  world,  but  in  a  world  of  material 


reality  force  governs,  and  the  man  of 

Eractical  and  organizing  brain,  motived 
y  the  ungovernable  desire  to  rule  and 
possess,  is  certain  to  be  one  too  many 
for  the  mere  reasoner  and  dreaming 
sentimentalist.  A  township  where  they 
are  trying  to  make  the  lions  and  tigers 
of  the  neighborhood,  that  may  not  be 
shot,  draw  the  carts  and  omnibuses  on 
two  meals  of  vegetables  a  day,  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  the  arrangement 
for  an  hour  after  the  lions  and  tigers 
have  had  a  sufficient  look  round. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Socialist  State 
can  be  worked  with  a  mixed  population 
of  bom  capitalists  and  laborers.  The 
capitalists  will  never  allow  it,  and  they 
are  able  to  prevent  it.  If  it  came  to 
fiffhting  they  would  bring  one  body  of 
laborers  into  the  field  to  fight  the  rest, 
and  they  would  beat  them,  as  the  land- 
holding  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
capitalists  of  their  time — did  in  the 
peasants'  wars.  They  have  the  brain 
for  that  kind  of  work,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  my  sympathies  are 
with  the  laborer.  I  suppose  I  am  one 
myself.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  a  capi- 
talist. In  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
business  I  feel  like  a  piece  of  putty. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  it  will  never 
do,  I  could  wish  Socialism  well.  Es- 
pecially as  regards  its  protest  against 
the  present  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth.  I  am  not  denying  that  the 
capitalist,  without  meaning  it,  performs 
great  services  for  society,  but  he  is  often 
ridiculously  overpaid.  I  am  told  that 
Vanderbilt,  Astor,  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
Rothschild,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  manufacturers  were  or  are  worth 
millions,  some  of  them  a  good  many 
tens  of  millions.  It  seems  monstrous. 
I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  worth  a  mill- 
ion to  the  world,  however  signal  his 
services. 

To  the  extent  of  overpay,  it  would  in 
no  way  shock  my  sense  of  justice  to  re- 
cover—in a  lawful  and  regular  manner, 
of  course — what  could  be  got  of  their 
accumulated  takings  from  such  persons 
and  apply  it  to  public  purposes.  The 
mere  negative  work  of  correcting  excess 
is  in  itself  a  good  thing  to  do.  If  any 
positive  justification  were  wanted,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so- 
ciety which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
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to  acquire  on  the  scale  they  practise, 
and  enables  them  to  employ  their  pos- 
sessions as  means  to  power,  celebrity, 
beauty,  enjoyment,  and  all  that  makes 
life  attractive.  They  are  getting  more 
out  of  us  than  they  deserve,  and  we 
have  a  right,  if  it  is  not  even  a  duty, 
to  level  them  down  nearer  to  the  plane 
of  their  merits. 

The  question  of  real  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  levelling  process  is 
how  best  to  do  it.  I  have  explained 
why,  in  my  judgment,  we  cannot  expect 
permanent  success  by  the  Socialist 
method.  What  else  is  there  ?  Noth- 
ing that  I  can  see  but  using  more  reso- 
lutely the  legislative,  and  particularly 
the  taxing  power,  we  already  possess, 
while  taking  care  that  we  do  not  so  use 
it  as  to  let  it  slip  out  of  our  hands. 
Graduated  taxation  is  merely  one  ele- 
ment in  a  general  movement  which  has 
long  been  going  on  in  which  Labor 
seeks  through  the  action  of  law  to  re- 
dress the  balance  which  Nature  has 
loaded  against  it  in  favor  of  capital. 
The  factory  and  mines  legislation  of 
the  last  half-century  is  another  and 
riper  element  in  the  same  movement. 

That  legislation  does  not,  like  Social- 
ism, aim  at  extinguishing  the  capital- 
ist, but  at  regulating  him.  It  recog- 
nizes his  usefulness  as  a  social  force, 
whose  operation,  however,  requires  fenc- 
ing in  to  ijreventpublic  mischiefs.  It 
says  to  him,  "  We. will  allow  you,  we 
will  even  encourage  you,  to  enrich  your- 
self as  much  as  you  can  or  like,  by  the 
organization  of  industry,  but  we  will  not 
let  you  overwork  women  and  children." 
That  this  legislation  has  been  useful  in 
practice  seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perience. Whether  the  law  should  ad- 
vance to  the  same  position  as  regards 
adult  male  labor  is  simply  a  question  of 
expediency,  of  whether  the  matter 
would  be  better  dealt  with  through 
legislation  or  the  free  activity  of  labor 
combinations.  To  discuss  the  right  of 
the  law  to  interpose  is  to  raise  a  futile 
question. 

Similarly  the  question  of  graduated 
taxation  is  merely  one  of  further  regu- 
lating the  capitalist,  by  limiting  his  re- 
sults as  well  as  his  processes.  How 
much  is  it  possible,  and  how  much  is  it 
prudent,  to  take  back  from  the  capital- 
ist's acquisitions  ?    These  are  the  only 


questions  worth  spending  time  upon. 
The  possibility  is  very  much  a  tax-col- 
lector's question.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  could  be  done.  The  pru- 
dence of  it  is  a  less  technical  matter, 
and  more  amenable  to  lav  consideration. 

For  one  thing,  it  will  not  do  to  tax 
down  the  capitalist  below  the  point  at 
which  he  win  still  continue  to  exert 
himself  heartily  for  his  objects.  We 
must  not  make  him  less  useful  to  us  as 
an  organizer  of  industry  and  creator  of 
wealth  ;  and  with  that  view  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  diiferent  men  have 
different  wants.  Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beefsteak  satisfies  one  man's 
hunger,  another  requires  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  ;  one  man  wants  books,  another 
wants  champagne,  and  so  on  through 
everything  and  everybody.  The  capi- 
talist wants  a  good  slice  of  the  world — 
the  whole  of  it,  if  he  could  have  it,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  absurd.  As  a  labor- 
er, and  on  the  point  of  taste,  I  think 
this  lust  of  possession  rather  vulgar,  but 
there  it  is,  and  you  have  got  to  deal 
with  it. 

How  much  will  the  capitalist  endure 
to  be  taken  from  him  before  he  becomes 
desperate  ?  That  is  the  point.  The 
Lancashire  child-sweaters  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  are  said  to  have  cleared 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
more.  I  am  told  their  modem  succes- 
sors are  content  with  two  per  cent,  and 
pleased  with  four.  A  man  who  makes 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year  would,  I 
dare  say,  still  work,  and  work  as  hard 
for  fifty  per  cent.,  but  if  you  tried  to 
cut  him  down  to  five-and-twenty,  I  am 
not  sure  that,  with  his  large  ideas  of 
acquisition,  he  would  not  either  emi- 
grate to  where  capital  was  less  hard 
pressed,  or  join  a  capitalists'  revolu- 
tionary league  for  the  political  restraint 
of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
certain  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ex- 
cessive reward  of  capital  could  be  safely 
recovered  through  taxation. 

Labor,  however,  must  beware  of  kill- 
ing the  layer  of  the  golden  eggs.  Labor 
may  attempt  to  pass  the  point  where  its 
own  strength  and  capital's  patience 
break  down,  and  an  encounter  may  eu- 
sue,  in  which  it  will  have  the  worst. 
Ethically,  labor  seems  a  higher  thing 
than  capital,  because  the  essence  of  it  is 
to  transfer  an  idea  from  itself  to  nature 
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and  enrich  it  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
human  conception,  while  capital  merely 
covets  nature  to  enrich  itself.  Labor 
gives,  capital  takes,  and  giving  is  the 
nobler  function.  Accordingly  in  any 
contest  organized  for  gain  alone,  labor 
will  never  make  way  against  capital. 
It  has  not,  or  has  not  enough  of,  the 
inspiring  motive.  Being  positively 
moral  in  its  nature,  it  can  organize  for 
justice,  but  if  it  outruns  justice  and 
begins  pressing  capital  to  death,  it  will 
rouse  a  sense  of  justice  in  capital  itself, 
which  will  naturally  think  that  it  has  a 
right  to  live,  and,  moreover,  to  get 
something,  and  a  good  deal  too,  for  its 
trouble  ;  and  when  capital,  with  its  or- 
dinary inspirations  thus  reinforced, 
turns  upon  labor  in  self-defence  as  well 
as  self  assertion,  with  its  full  powers  of 
political  and  practical  organization,  the 
moral  and  artistic  fighting  qualities  of 
labor  will  make  but  a  very  poor  show. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  old  Greeks 
made  Hercules  kill  his  lion,  and  Bac- 
chus yoke  his  plus  the  tiger  to  his 
chariot,  but  I  do  know  that  the  god 
was  wiser  than  the  hero.     Labor  may 


find  this  classic  myth  a  not  entirely  idle 
tale,  if  it  learns  from  it  to  use  rather 
than  destroy  the  capitalistic  instinct 
and  capacity,  driving  them  with  legis- 
lative bit  and  bridle,  yet  so  as  not  to 
make  them  turn  again  and  rend  it- 
self. 

To  a  We-montee  Socialism,  mad  upon 
setting  up  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  this  passing  of  Factory  Acts  and 
graduated  or  other  budgets,  may  seem 
a  very  humdrum  employment,  but  the 
failure  of  many  sanguine  enterprises  of 
a  like  kind  seems  to  show  that  the  ex- 
isting heavens  and  earth  are  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  treat  it  to  the  usual 
spring  cleaning  and  periodic  painting. 
Life,  in  its  very  highest  form,  is  not 
going  to  be  for  any  of  us  a  rest  in  any 
realized  ideal,  but  a  perpetual  pegging 
away  and  patching  away  at  a  very  im- 
perfect ana  continually  wasting  actual- 
ity, until  that  final  and  only  rest  comes, 
on  which  the  tragic  drawback  is  that 
we  shall  not  be  aware  of  it  when  it  has 
arrived. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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There  is  no  department  of  anti- 
quarian study  which  has  been  so  flour- 
ishing and  so  fruitful  of  recent  years  as 
that  of  the  papyrus  literature  found  in 
Egypt.  In  tne  first  place,  the  mate- 
rials available  have  increased  enormous- 
ly, owing  partly  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  a  civilized  Power,  and 
the  consequent  diffusion  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  knowledge  that  fragments 
of  papyrus  may  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able ;  owing,  however,  still  more  to  the 
genius  of  individual  explorers,  among 
whom  Mr.  Petrie  now  takes  the  first 
place,  wio  have  either  found  or  bought 
many  precious  documents  which  had 
else  been  lost.  The  two  districts  of 
Egypt  formerly  least  known  and  least 
visited— the  Fayyilm  and  the  Delta — 
have  sprung  into  capital  importance  as 
mines  of  archaeology,  and  we  may 
prophesy  with  confidence  that  what  has 


been  found  is  but  a  tithe  of  what  will 
yet  be  brought  to  light. 

The  two  European  centres  which 
have  pre-eminently  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  for  publishing 
promptly  their  newly  acquired  treas- 
ures are  Vienna  and  London.  The 
debris  of  a  great  library  at  Medinet, 
the  capital  of  the  Fayy^m,  which  were 
bought  by  the  Archduke  Eainer,  are 
now  being  published  by  a  committee  of 
savants  in  a  special  periodical,  and  ex- 
ceed both  in  variety  and  in  quantity 
anything  yet  discovered  of  the  kind. 
Seven  or  eight  centuries,  and  seven  or 
eight  languages,  are  represented  in 
these  fragments.  But  in  quality  they 
are  disappointing.  The  fragments  of 
classical  authors  are  many  in  number, 
but  not  important  as  regards  new  au- 
thors or  readings.  The  scrap  from  an 
ancient  Gospel,  with  verses  concerning 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  is  indeed  profoundly 
interesting,  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  allow  open  minds  to  decide  whether 
it  is  anterior  to  those  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  or  merely  a  compendium 
drawn  from  them.  For  while  it  closely 
resembles  both,  it  is  identical  with 
neither.  The  question  is  accordingly 
usually  decided  by  the  standpoint  of 
each  critic.  If  he  be  heterodox,  he  de- 
clares the  fragment  to  be  from  a  proto- 
Gospel,  which  our  Evangelists  copied  ; 
if  he  be  orthodox,  he  tells  us  it  is  a  very 
early  compendium  from  our  four  Gos- 
pels,  made,  perhaps,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Of  the  classical  sort,  a  passage 
from  the  lost  Hecale  of  Callimachus, 
which  was  an  epic  idyll  of  the  kind  that 
Tennyson  has  made  so  familiar,  is  the 
most  interesting  hitherto  published. 
And  this  has  been  edited,  with  a  fac- 
simile,  by  Professor  Gomperz,  of  Vien- 
na, the  foremost  scholar  in  Europe  in 
the  matter  of  papyrus  fragments.  But 
the  passage  is  disappointing.  It  is  in 
no  way  remarkable,  save  that  it  points 
to  a  detailed  treatment  which  we  snould 
hardly  have  thought  possible  in  a  short 
epic.  In  fact,  it  required  no  small  acu- 
men and  insight  to  recognize  its  source 
and  determine  its  author. 
•  Before  we  turn  back  to  England,  it 
may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  con- 
tributions to  this  field  of  scholarship 
made  by  Paris  and  Berlin.  Both  have 
acquired  a  considerable  quantity  of 
papyri  during  recent  years,  but  there 
IS  no  ofiRcial  pronouncement  as  to  the 
amount,  and  only  isolated  specimens  of 
their  quality.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  with  such  specialists  as  M.  Weil 
and  M.  Eugene  Revillot  at  hand  in 
Paris,  nothing  of  capital  importance 
can  lie  concealed.  The  latter  has  under 
his  hand  a  periodical  in  which  he  gives 
us  at  intervals  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches. But  they  are  usually  in  De- 
motic  literature,  from  which >e  has 
drawn  invaluable  aid  in  deciphering 
and  explaining  the  difficult  private  ac- 
counts in  Greek  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  every  collection  of  papyri. 
A  long  and  important  passage  from  one 
of  the  lost  speeches  of  Hypereides,  who 
seems  destined  to  be  recovered  piece- 
meal from  the  tombs  or  sands  of  Egypt, 
is  the  only  considerable  classical  acquisi- 
tion he  has  made  for  us. 


The  Berlin  collection,  which  is  also 
under  the  eyes  of  several  great  special- 
ists,  has  never  yet  been  described  as  a 
whole.  Many  short  texts,  especially 
those  concerned  with  accounts  and  with 
local  administration,  have  been  pub- 
lished and  explained  by  Professor  U. 
Wilcken,  who  has  devoted  his  ereat  tal- 
ents to  this  branch  of  Greek  philology  ; 
and  he  now  promises  us  a  corpus  of  all 
extant  Greek  papyri,  a  task  so  vast,  and 
so  constantly  increasing,  that  it  seems 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  man. 
The  Berlin  authorities  should  rather 
take  heart  at  the  example  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  devote  their  energies  to  a 
complete  publication  of  their  own  papy- 
ri, with  adequate /a(?5mi765. 

Of  such  publications  we  have  several 
notable  examples  in  the  last  generation. 
A.  Peyron,  in  volumes  never  since  sur- 
passed for  acutenfess  and  sound  learn- 
ing, gave  us  the  small  but  excellent 
collection  at  Turin.  Leemans  produced 
in  a  very  similar  way  the  collection  of 
Leyden  ;  and  in  the  I^otices  et  Extraits 
brought  out  forty  years  ago  by  Brunet 
de  Presle  from  Letronne  s  papers  we 
have  a  fine  storehouse  of  these  texts. 
All  of  them  are  given  in  facsimile,  the 
last  even  in  colors,  so  aff  to  help  further 
decipherment  of  the  passages  illegible 
to  the  editors.  But  these  meritorious 
works  were  brought  out  before  the  days 
when  photography  began  to  lend  its  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  accurate  reproduc- 
tion of  originals.  The  imitation  by 
hand  in  copper-plates,  however  care- 
fully done,  must  want  the  freedom  of 
the  original  handwriting,  and  cannot 
possibly  give  us  all  the  microscopic 
points  which  lead  to  the  decipherment 
of  a  half-obliterated  scrawl.  Hence  we 
find  M.  Revillot,  in  his  recent  admirable 
editions  of  the  French  papyri  (in  his 
Bevtie),  always  appealing  for  his  new 
readings  to  the  originals,  which  are  in- 
adequately rendered  in  the  plates  of  the 
.  Notices  et  Extraits.  Nowadays,  no 
scholar  feels  perfectly  satisfied  with  any 
transcription  unless  he  has  seen  a  copy 
taken  by  the  faithful  sun,  which  has  no 
theories  to  support. 

From  henceforth  nobody  will  attempt 
any  other  sort  of  reproduction  from 
these  faint  and  worn  fragments,  for  the 
sake  of  the  scholars  who  cannot  study 
the  originals.     Such  are  all  the  most 
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recent  publications  of  the  kind — Gom- 
perz^s  fragment  of  the  ffecale,  Wilcken's 
Tafeln,  or  specimena  of  early  handwrit- 
ings^ and  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
the  Palaeographical  SocieW.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  British  Museum^  with 
that  energy  and  liberality  which  have 
made  it  the  noblest  and  best  in  Europe, 
have  decided  to  reproduce  with  solar 
accuracy  the  MSS.  long  since  published 
with  facsimiles  in  copper-plate  by  the 
then  Chief  Librarian,  J.  JForshall,  in 
its  day  an  excellent  and  scholarly  pro- 
duction. 

When  we  come  to  the  quality  of  the 
reproduction,  we  find  a  signal  superior- 
ity in  the  volume  of  the  Britisn  Mu- 
seum. For  there  are  photographs  and 
photographs  ;  there  are  processes  and 
processes.  The  cheaper  and  more  ordi- 
nary are  quite  unablp  to  reproduce  for 
us  the  yellow  wrinkled  surface  of  these 
papyri.  There  are  cheap  processes- 
collotype,  or  whatever  they  are  called — 
which  only  produce  blurred  black  sur- 
faces, upon  which  very  little  can  be  de- 
ciphered. Such  are,  for  example,  the 
reproduction  of  the  strange  Etruscan 
book  found  by  Krall  at  Agram,  and 
that  of  the  ffecale  fragment  (written 
on  wood),  to  which  the  editor  has  been 
obliged  to  append  a  colored  cut  done 
with  the  hand.  Professor  Wilcken's 
plates  are  somewhat  better,  but  still 
far  from  satisfactory.*  Nowhere  is  the 
superiority  of  England  plainer  than  in 
the  quality  of  the  plates  now  produced 
by  the  British  Museum.  They  are  the 
result  of  many  trials  by  the  Autotype 
Company  with  colored  lenses,  with  elec- 
tric lamps,  of  much  consultation  with 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  the  well-known 
palaeographer,  whose  services  in  the 
Museum  are  acknowledged  by  all  Eu- 
rope. The  result  in  this  great  volume, 
as  well  as  in  the  Pefrie  Papyri,  of 
which  the  second  volume  is  just  being 
published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
is  really  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases  these  auto- 
types are  quite  as  good  as  the  originals  ; 
in  a  few  they  are  even  better,  bringing 
out  points  more  clearly  than  the  origi- 


*  The  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  foreign 
reprodnction  is  that  of  the  Oodex  Marchalianua, 
an  Egyptian  sixth-centnry  copy  of  the  Goa- 
pels,  published  two  years  ago  at  Borne.. 


nal ;  in  some,  of  course,  especially  with 
very  wrinkled  surfaces,  they  cannot  but 
be  inferior.  The  only  objection  to  this 
truly  brilliant  and  artistic  work  is  its 
great  expense.  The  large  plates  in  the 
folio  of  the  Museum  may  have  cost  £20 
apiece ;  for  the  quarto  plates  in  the 
Petrie  Papyri  cost  £12.  This  is  the 
reason  why  none  but  wealthy  editors  can 
indulge  in  the  luxury,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Petrie  collection  the  learned  are 
already  regretting  that  more  of  its  curi- 
ous and  unique  documents  have  not 
been  reproduced.  If  this  collection 
passes,  as  is  not  improbable,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Museum,  we  may  hope 
that  in  a  new  volume  it  will  complete 
the  work  of  the  Irish  Academy,  and 
give  the  whole  of  the  Petrie  treasures 
m  plates  to  the  public. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  from  this 
external  history  of  the  publication  of 
papyri  to  the  contents  or  the  new  vol- 
ume. In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  no- 
tice the  various  analogies  in  the  paral- 
lel publication  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Petrie 
Papyri,  brought  out  this  month  by  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  the  last 
three  years  the  British  Museum  has 
been  astonishing  the  world  with  new 
classical  texts,  notably  the  Constitution 
of  Athens,  by  Aristotle,  and  the  Mimi- 
amboi  (character  sketches)  of  Heron- 
das — they  might  be  called  idylls,  were 
the  treatment  not  so  homely  and  coarse. 
Both  these  new  texts,  not  to  speak  of 
a  volume  of  pages  from  the  Iliad  and 
from  Demosthenes,  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  complete  autotype  fac- 
simile,  and  have  excited  a  perfect  deluge 
of  critical  literature.  The  new  quarto, 
with  its  atlas  of  plates,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  contains  no  purely  lit- 
erary or  classical  texts.  It  contains  not 
even  much  newly  discovered  matter. 
But  it  professes  to  reproduce  more  ac- 
curately the  fragments  already  printed 
by  Porshall,  with  so  many  improve- 
ments as  to  supersede  the  older  book. 
A  considerable  part  of  these  texts  is 
from  a  treasure  which  was  divided 
among  the  finders,  and  sold  to  divers 
hands,  from  whenceportions  have  come 
to  Leyden,  Bome,  Turin,  Paris,  as  well 
as  London.  Thus  legal  documents,  con- 
sisting of  complaints,  replies,  minutes, 
receipts,  can  be  explained  by  compari- 
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son  of  the  collections  in  various  mu- 
seums. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  long  series 
of  documents  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  twin  female  acolytes,  Thaes  and 
Thaous,  who  were  appointed  to  offer 
daily  services  at  the  Serapeum  of  Mem- 
phis, with  a  monthly  allowance  of  hread 
and  oil.  This  salary  had  fallen  into  ar- 
rears, and  the  Twins,  who  assert  that 
they  are  starving,  besiege  the  authori- 
ties with  petitions.  Their  case,  how- 
ever, was  conducted  for  them  by  a  cer- 
tain Ptolemy,  son  of  Glaucias,  a  Mace- 
donian, who  had  retired  into  the  temple 
for  ten  years  as  a  recluse  under  vows 
which  prevented  his  leaving  its  pre- 
cincts. This  Ptolemy  was  evidently  a 
ready  writer,  and  we  have  from  his 
hand  many  personal  complaints,  as  well 
as  those  m  behalf  of  the  Twins.  So 
far  as  the  issue  is  known  to  us,  the 
Twins  recovered  their  arrears  of  oil  and 
bread  in  the  end.  But  the  pursuit  of 
each  required  a  lon^  series  of  papers, 
including  first  on  their  part  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  Memphis,  and 
when  that  failed  an  appeal  to  the  King, 
who  happened  to  pay  an  oflBcial  visit  to 
Memphis  during  the  dispute.  But 
these  appeals  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  officials,  even  after 
the  King  had  ordered  the  payment, 
that  we  are  quite  bewildered  by  the 
crowd  of  bureaus  and  clerks,  and  come 
to  wonder  how  any  business  of  the  kind 
was  ever  completed.  Every  device  of 
our  War  Office  clerks  seems  fully  antici- 
pated. The  E^ptian  officials  had 
learned  perfectly  how  to  ignore,  to  post- 
pone, to  resent  as  impertinence,  to 
shunt  responsibility  on  another  depart- 
ment. Red  tape  was  already  rampant. 
All  this  went  on  in  the  days  of  the  Sev- 
enth Ptolemy,  about  160  B.C.  But 
even  then  it  was  not  new,  for  the 
Petrie  Papyri,  which  date  from  the 
Second  and  Third  Ptolemies — many  oi 
them  a  full  century  earlier — show  the 
same  exuberance  of  officialdom.  It  is 
likely  that  the  natural  consequences, 
oppression  and  corruption,  were  also 
prevalent.  The  acharnement  of  the 
Twins  in  their  complaints  is  clearly 
owing  to  the    conviction,   openly  ex- 

fressed  (Pap.  XXXV.),  that  while  the 
irown  had  honestly  paid  the  salary,  the 
head  officials  of  the  temple  had  embez- 


zled it,  and  so,  when  two  years'  arrears 
were  paid  to  them,  the  third  year  was 
withheld  and  required  a  new  series  of 
applications.  The  arrear  of  bread  re- 
quires also  a  separate  set  of  applications, 
etc.,  from  that  of  oil.*  The  Petrie 
Papyri  show  that  in  addition  to  this 
oppression  of  delay — a  real  weapon  of 
torture  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy — 
there  was  also  imprisonment  pending 
trial,  or  without  trial,  for  we  find  there 
several  petitions  from  prisoners  to  high 
officials  to  set  them  released,  and  save 
them  from  rotting  in  jail.'*  This  had 
been  specially  forbidden  by  the  old 
Egyptian  law,  which  was  now  overrid- 
den by  the  new  dynasty  with  GraBCO- 
Macedonian  traditions. 

We  have  been  drifting  naturally  into 
the  inferences  concerning  life  and  man- 
ners to  be  drawn  from  these  tedious 
.minutes  and  claims  about  a  petty  affair 
— if,  indeed,  any  affair  can  be  called 
petty  which  can  be  raked  up  and  dis- 
cussed after  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  For  such  antiquity,  especially 
when  we  possess  the  original  docu- 
ments, lenas  interest  to  every  triviality 
of  human  affairs.  It  seems  that  when 
an  Egyptian  mother  had  twins,  she  gave 
them  names  not  more  easy  to  distin- 
guish than  the  children  themselves ; 
the  various  spellings  of  Thaons  and 
Thaes  are  such  that  if  we  met  either  by 
itself  we  should  with  difficulty  say 
which  of  them  was  meant.  These  girls 
were  members  of  the  crpwd  of  priests 
and  acolytes  who  were  attached  to  the 
great  group  of  temples  of  which  the 
Serapeum  was  but  one.  From  the  high 
priest  to  the  hanger-on  there  was  a  de- 
scending hierarchy  of  the  same  compli- 
cation which  we  find  in  the  public 
offices.  But  in  addition  to  these  salary- 
bearing  officials,  we  have  revealed  to  us 
a  fact  which  we  never  could  have 
guessed  —  the  existence  of  monastic 
ideas,  of  the  presence  of  voluntary  re- 
cluses who  escaped  from  the  world  to 
the  protection  and  peace  of  the  temple. 
Ptolemy  does  not  tell  us  what  his  duties 
were.  They  certainly  allowed  him  time 
to  take  interest  in  Worldly  affairs.     He 


*  The  oil  is  of  two  kinds,  kiki  (castor  oil) 
for  burning,  and  seaemine,  for  we  Enow  that 
olive  oil  was  only  produced  by  the  Greek  col- 
ony in  the  Fayy^m. 
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not  only  conducts  this  complicated  case 
for  the  Twins,  whose  interest  he  es- 
poused from  pure  benevolence  (or  offi- 
ciousness  ?),  for  they  were  no  relations 
of  his,  but  he  also  manages  his  property 
through  a  younger  brother,  for  whom 
he  begs  a  commission  in  the  army.  But 
his  seclusion  within  the  temple  pre- 
cincts was  evidently  imperative.  We 
are  not  told  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  life,  but  there 
is  extant  in  the  collection  another  docu- 
ment, which  shows  that  a  man  would 
suddenly  desert  his  home  and  family 
and  take  refuge  in  the  Serapeum  with- 
out letting  them  know  of  his  intentions 
or  even  of  his  whereabouts,  till  perhaps 
his  conscience  smote  him.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  document  we  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  is  the 
text  (Pap.  XLII.)  :— 

**  Isias  to  her  brother  Hephaestion. — 
If  you  are  in  good  health  and  in  other 
respects  satisfied,  you  are  as  I  constant- 
ly pray  the  gods  that  you  should  be.  I 
too  am  well,  and  the  child,  and  all  the 
household,  all  coDstantly  thinking  of 
you.  When  I  received  your  letter  by 
the  hands  of  Horos  announcing  that 
you  were  in  retreat  at  the  Serapeum  at 
Memphis,  I  forthwith  thanked  the  gods 
that  you  were  safe  and  well,  but  I  am 
vexed  that  you  did  not  come  home  with 
all  the  rest  who  were  arrested  there  [the 
place  and  occasion  of  this  arrest  or  de- 
tainment is  assumed  as  familiar],  be- 
cause that  all  through  such  a  crisis, 
having  managed  for  myself  and  for  your 
child,  and  being  in  great  straits  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  food,  and  expecting 
some  relief  when  you  returned,  I  find 
that  you  never  thought  of  coming  home 
or  considering  our  difliculties.  And  yet 
even  while  you  were  here  we  were  in 
great  need,  not  to  say  after  the  addi- 
tional lapse  of  time,  and  the  bad  times, 
and  your  having  sent  us  nothing.  And 
now  that  Horos,  who  brought  your  let- 
ter, also  told  us  that  you  had  been  com- 
pletely released  from  your  vows,  I  am 
quite  annoyed.  But  since  your  mother 
happens  to  be  in  very  bad  health  you 
will  do  well,  on  her  account  as  well  as 
ours,  to  come  home  to  this  city,  if  not 
absolutely  prevented.  Farewell,  and 
take  care  of  your  health.'*  The  date 
appended  corresponds  to  172  B.C. 

How  many  similar  letters  must  dis- 


tracted wives  and  sisters  have  written 
to  men  who  fled  from  the  world  and  the 
terrible  prospect  of  eternal  torments,  to 
the  deserts  and  the  forests,  to  save  their 
souls  by  anchorite  asceticism  !  There 
is  a  companion  letter  from  this  man's 
brother  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which 
speaks  still  more  strongly  concerning 
his  neglect  of  duty;  but  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  a  single  case  longer. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  even  in 
such  letters  of  augry  complaint  the 
forms  of  politeness  are  strictly  observed, 
as  strictly  as  our  Dear  sir  and  your 
obedient  servant,  even  when  we  mean 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  is  also  the 
character  of  the  letters  in  the  Petrie 
Papyri,  from  which  I  may  quote  one 
from  a  son  to  his  father,  which  is  well 
enough  preserved  to  show  its  extreme 
courtesy  or  filial  affection.  The  date  is 
about  250  B.C.  and  the  heading  is  lost, 
but  it  must  have  commenced  :  ["  Phi- 
lonides  to  his  father  (Kleou),  greet- 
ing. .  .  .]  For  thus  will  you  find  the 
King  favorable  to  you  for  the  future. 
Surely  nothing  is  to  me  more  vital 
than  to  protect  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you,  worthy 
of  myself ;  and  should  any  mortal 
chance  befall  you,  that  you  should  re- 
ceive every  attention  [he  means  a  state- 
ly funeral]  ;  for  it  is  my  whole  object 
to  stand  by  you  well,  both  while  you 
live  and  when  you  depart  to  the  gods. 
Above  all  things,  then,  make  every 
effort  to  be  relieved  finally  of  your 
duties  [he  was  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  the  Fayyiim].  but  if  this  be 
impossible,  make  an  effort  when  the 
river  falls,  and  there  is  no  danger  [to 
dykes  and  sluices],  and  when  The- 
odores can  act  as  your  deputy,  to  take 
ship,  so  as  to  spend  that  season  at  least 
witn  us.  Keep  this  before  you,  that 
you  may  avoid  vexation,  and  remember 
that  I  have  used  every  forethought  to 
keep  you  free  from  trouble—^*  The 
conclusion  is  lost.  The  handwriting  is 
very  large  and  clear,  and  evidently  writ- 
ten with  peculiar  care  by  way  of  respect 
to  his  correspondent.  But  I  must  re- 
turn again  to  the  British  Museum  vol- 
ume. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers 
which  are  printed  after  the  Serapeum 

Sapers,  there  are  assessments  of  taxes, 
escriptions    of    property,   and    other 
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business  documents  which  are  only  of 
interest  to  specialists.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  but  few  private  letters.  Here 
is  one,  which  we  may  take  to  be  from  a 
daughter  to  her  father  (Pap.  XLIII.)  : 
*'  Hearing  that  you  are  learning  the 
Egyptian  language,  I  was  glad  both  for 
you  and  for  myself,  since  now  you  can 
come  to  the  city  and  teach  children  at 
the  school  of ,  and  so  you  will  ob- 
tain a  support  for  your  old  age.*'  The 
Petrie  Papyri  have  many  more  such 
papers.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  "  Doro- 
theos  to  Theodores,  greeting.  Take 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  have  my  vin- 
tage on  the  9th  inst.  You  will  do  well, 
therefore,  to  send  some  one  here  on  the 
8th,  who  may  superintend  the  pouring 
out  of  the  *  must '  which  comes  to  you, 
or  if  you  like  to  manage  the  thing  some 
other  way,  let  me  know  by  letter. 
Good-bye. — 4th  Payni,  year  7  [which 
means  B.C.  240].''  Isolated  letters  of 
this  kind  are,  however,  not  nearly  so 
interesting  .as  the  various  letters  sent 
by  or  to  a  single  man,  such  as  Kleon, 
the  Commissioner  of  Works  already 
mentioned,  from  whose  correspondence 
we  have  in  the  Petrie  Papyri  at  least 
twenty-five  letters  more  or  less  well  pre- 
served, which  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Irish  Academy's  publica- 
tion. 

The  two  other  large  sections  of  the 
London  collection  are  magical  papers, 
and  accounts — two  very  contrasted  sub- 
jects, seeing  that  vagueness  is  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  former,  accuracy  of 
the  latter.  The  editors  in  the  Museum 
are  bold  enough  to  call  the  collection 
of  magical  conundrums  and  recipes  in- 
teresting ;  to  the  ordinary  person  of 
common-sense  they  will  seem  an  ex- 
traordinary mass  of  gibberish.  There 
are  horoscopes,  divination  formulae, 
recipes  for  love  charms,  mystic  dia- 
grams, all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  false 
science,  which  could  hardly  interest  any 
society  of  modern  men,  save,  perhaps, 
the  Psychical  Society  of  Cambridge. 
To  them  we  commend  the  Egyptian 
forerunners  of  the  modern  spiritualist, 
who  sought  by  vain  formulae  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  and  influence  the  con- 
duct of  unseen  powers.  If  any  sense 
whatever  is  extracted  from  these  magi- 
cal formulae,  of  which  Dr.  Wessely  at 
Vienna  has  published  a  whole  volume. 


and  the  Leyden  editors  another,  I  am 
ready  to  retract  my  words,  and  confess 
that  what  I  declared  to  be  nonsense  has 
turned  out  sense. 

Very  different  is  the  catalogue  of  ac- 
counts, which  are  indeed  most  diflScult 
to  decipher,  but  which,  when  once 
understood,  at  least  give  us  the  symbols 
for  figures,  the  prices  of  ordinary  things, 
the  methods  of  business  among  the 
Greeks  of  Egypt.  Among  the  Petrie 
Papyri  there  are  also  a  large  number 
of  such  pieces  in  Greek,  many  more  in 
Demotic,  very  dry  and  repulsive  to  de- 
cipher, but  yielding  to  such  men  as  M. 
Eugene  Revillot  most  important  results. 
These,  too,  are  strictly  technical  results, 
and  have  by  no  means  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  be  put  in  an  easy  form 
and  explained  to  the  public. 

The  whole  result  is,  however,  broad- 
ly this,  that  these  recent  discoveries, 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  the 
Fayytim,  have  opened  up  to  us  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  Egypt,  both  private  and 
official,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which 
we  seek  in  vain  from  the  centuries  fol- 
lowing upon  the  second  before  Christ. 
The  latter  half  of  the  third  B.C.  is," per- 
haps,  the  best  represented  ;  then  we 
have  from  monkish  times  (sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era)  a  good 
many  contracts  of  sale,  etc.,  drawn  up 
with  curious  and  suspicious  minuteness. 
The  monks  seem  to  have  been  as  anx- 
ious to  guard  themselves  from  the 
claims  of  Drother  monks  as  if  they  had 
been  horse-dealers.  Of  these  papers 
also  there  are  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  publication.  But  they  tell  us 
little  of  real  life  ;  little  of  the  disputes, 
the  interests,  the  anxieties  of  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
such  as  the  natives  and  settlers  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

This  latter  has,  indeed,  up  to  onr  own 
generation  been  a  mere  valley  of  dry 
bones,  like  the  vision  of  the  prophet ; 
but  now  bone  is  joining  bone,  the  flesh 
is  coming  upon  them,  and  the  men  of 
that  day  are  taking  form  and  color.  It 
but  requires  the  breath  of  the  historian 
to  breathe  upon  them,  and  they  will 
live.  Then  we  shall  see  into  another 
episode  of  that  eternal  process  by  which 
foreign  nations  subdue  Egypt,  regen- 
erate her  resources,  develop  and  appro- 
priate her  wealth,  and  yet,  when  they 
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have  done  all  this^  and  are  complete 
masters  of  that  patient  land^  pass  away 
either  by  absorption  or  decay,  leayiug 
the  older  race  almost  anchanged. 
Egypt  has  forever,  so  far  as  history  can 
reach,  been  the  property  of  foreigners. 
The  oldest  Egyptians  of  Meza's  day 
were  plainly  no  Africans,  but  an  immi- 
gratea  Asiatic  people,  as  their  type  and 
language  betray.  Ever  since,  the  great 
rulers  of  the  land  have  been  invaders, 
or  mules  in  descent.  The  occupation 
of  the  Macedonians  has  many  points  of 


likeness  with  that  of  the  English.  The 
Macedonians  reformed  the  administra- 
tion, improved  the  irrigation,  strength- 
ened the  military  defences,  and  occu- 
pied the  frontiers  with  their  superior 
army.  Yet  they  respected  native  law 
and  native  traditions,  and  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  denationalize  the  ad- 
ministration. If  the  English  control 
could  only  be  as  successful  as  that  of 
the  Macedonians,  our  interference  would 
require  no  further  justification. — Neto 
Review. 
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Godwin,  condescending  for  once  to 
epigram,  described  Mrs.  Inchbald  as 
*'  a  piquante  mixture  between  a  lady 
and  a  milkmaid.''  Sheridan  declared 
that  she  was  the  only  authoress  whose 
society  pleased  him  ;  and  the  passing 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  in  the  memoirs 
and  letters  of  contemporaries  excite  the 
wish  that  they  were  fuller  and  more  fre- 
quent. 

Few  things  in  the  annals  of  biography 
are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  evil 
fate  which,  making  a  never-to-be-for- 
given Dr.  Poynter  its  instrument, 
robbed  the  reading  world  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  "  Memoirs  written  by  Herself,'' 
and  substituted  the  materials  collected 
for  those  memoirs,  manipulated  afresh 
by  the  prosy  and  pompous  James  Boa- 
den. 

The  publishers  of  that  day  knew  that 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  compiling  her  recol- 
lections, and  competed  eagerly  for 
them,  offering  a  thousand  pounds  with- 
out seeing  the  manuscript,  and  in  one 
case  even  proposing  to  settle  an  annuity 
on  her.  But  she  demurred  and  held 
back  ;  and  only  a  memorandum  found 
among  her  papers  rather  mysteriously 
indicates  the  fate  of  the  precious  work. 

"  Qu«ry.— What  I  should  wish  done  at  the 
point  of  death. 
Dr,  P.— Do  it  now. 
Four  Tolames  destroyed.*' 

The  bright  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
famous  contemporaries  that  must  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Simple  Story,"  when  relating  her 
own  checkered  career,  are  lost  beyond 
recall.     But  it  is  still  possible  to  disen- 


tangle the  facts  of  her  life  from  the 
wearisome  platitudes  and  yet  more  in- 
tolerable puns  of  her  historian. 

Elizabeth,  the  fairest  of  several  fair 
daughters  of  John  Simpson,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  farmer  living  at  Standingfield, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  born  in 
1753,  only  eight  years  before  her  fa- 
ther's death.  Her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  sensible  and  energetic 
woman,  brought  up  her  large  family 
well,  and  long  carried  on  the  farm  with 
the  assistance  of  such  of  her  children  as 
remained  single. 

Four  of  her  daughters  married  early, 
and  went  to  live  in  London,  which 
thenceforward  became  the  promised 
land  to  Elizabeth,  who,  at  thirteen, 
declared  that  she  '^  had  rather  die  than 
not  see  the  world."  In  early  youth, 
though  her  charming  manner  and  gay 
disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be 
popular  in  society,  she  shrank  from  it 
nervously,  because  of  a  stammer  which 
in  later  years  was  considered  only  an 
addition  to  her  many  attractions.  Vet, 
oddly  enough,  her  great  ambition  was 
to  become  an  actress.  With  this  end 
in  view  she  persistently  endeavored  to 
improve  her  enunciation,  writing  the 
words  which  she  found  most  difficult, 
and  carrying  them  about  with  her,  so 
that  she  might  lose  no  opportunity  of 
practising  them. 

Elizabeth's  taste  for  the  drama  was 
shared  by  all  her  family  :  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements  was  to  read  plays 
aloud,  each  taking  a  part.  When  the 
theatre  at  Bury  St.  Eamunds  was  open 
the  Simpsons  were  regular  attendants  ; 
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they  made  friends  among  members  of 
the  companies  performing  there,  and 
in  1770  Elizabeth  applied  to  Eichard 
Grifl&th,  manager  of  the  Norwich  Thea- 
tre, for  an  engagement.  Nothing  came 
of  the  application  then,  but  a  friendly 
correspondence  and  an  amusing  entry 
in  her  pocket-book :  '*  R-i-c-h-a-rd 
G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h.  Each  dear  letter  of  thy 
name  is  harmony  !" 

In  the  same  year  her  brother  George 
exchanged  the  farm  for  the  stage.  His 
frequent  letters,  which  no  doubt  dwelt 
rather  on  the  lights  than  the  shadows 
of  theatrical  life,  increased  Elizabeth's 
desire  to  follow  the  same  course. 

Visiting  Mrs.  Hunt,  one  of  her  mar- 
ried sisters,  in  3  771,  Elizabeth  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor 
of  respectability,  who  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  her,  accompanied  her  on  sight- 
seeing expeditions,  and  after  her  return 
wrote  to  her  mother  and  herself  what 
was  evidently  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

Her  answer  was  more  candid  than 
encouraging : — 

"  In  spite  of  yonr  eloqnent  pen,"  she  oon- 
clades,  "  matrimony  stiU  appearB  to  me  witii 
less  charms  than  terrors  ...  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  the  least  relnotance,  as  fearing 
you  are  goins  to  sacrifice  part  of  yonr  life, 
mast  be  greatly  imprudent.  Fewer  unhappy 
marriages ,  I  think,  would  be  occasioned  if 
fewer  persons  were  guilty  of  this  indiscretion 
— an  indiscretion  that  shocks  me,  and  which 
I  hope  Heaven  will  ever  preserve  me  from  ; 
as  must  be  your  wish,  if  the  regard  that  you 
have  professed  for  me  be  really  mine,  of  which 
I  am  not  wholly  undeserving  ;  for,  as  much 
as  the  strongest  friendship  can  allow,  I  am 
yours. — E.  Simpson.*'* 

It  seems,  from  some  brief  but  signifi- 
cant entries  in  her  journal,  that  at  this 
time  she  was  wavering  between  Mr. 
Inchbald,  who  loved  her,  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  whom  she  fancied  she  loved  : — 

"January  22d.— Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  picture. 
«  28th.— Stole  it. 

'*  29th. — Bather  disappointed  at  not  reoeiv. 
ing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Inchbald." 

In  March  she  records  receiving  a  note 
from  Mr.  Griffith,  which  ''almost  dis- 
tracted her."  Whether  its  contents 
were  personal  or  professional  does  not 
appear,  but  undoubtedly  it  put  the  fin- 
isning  touch  to  her  determination  to 

*  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald,"  edited  by  James  Boaden.  Lou- 
don  :  Bichard  Bentley,  1833.   Vol.  i.,  page  15. 


leave  home,  and  as  her  family,  despite 
their  theatrical  predilections,  bad  con- 
sistently opposed  her  desire  to  become 
an  actress,  she  ran  away  to  London, 
leaving  on  her  dressing-table — as  be- 
came a  heroine  of  romance — a  farewell 
letter  to  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  was  then  eighteen  years 
old,  and  very  lovely,  fven  Boaden 
waxes  eloquent  in  describing  her  : — 

*'  She  was  in  truth  a  figure  that  could  not 
be  seen  without  astonirthment  at  its  loveliness 
— tall,  slender,  straight,  of  the  purest  com- 
plexion and  most  beautiful  features.  Her 
hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  her  eyes  fuU  at  once 
of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  a  combination  of 
delicacy  that  checked  presumption  and  inter- 
est that  captivated  the  fancy."  * 

Dreading  lest  she  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  farm  if  any  of  her  family  knew 
where  she  was  to  be  found,  Elizabeth 
did  not  join  her  sisters  when  she  ar- 
rived in  London  **  in  the  Norwich  fly,'* 
but  went  in  search  of  Qome  friends  who 
had  been  living  at  Charing  Cross,  only 
to  find  that  they  had  quitted  London 
for  Wales.  She  appears  then,  if  one 
may  judge  from  an  account  of  her  pro- 
ceedings which  Boaden  pronounces 
founded  on  fact  (on  the  ground  that  it 
was  published  in  her  lifetime  and  not 
contradicted  by  her),  to  have  become 
distraught  with  nervous  excitement,  to 
have  run  away  from  houses  where  she 
would  have  been  kindly  received,  to 
have  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
neighborhood  of  Holborn,  and  finally 
to  have  obtained  a  room  at  the  "  White 
Swan,'*  under  the  pretext  that  she  had 
been  disappointed  of  a  seat  in  the  York 
coach.  But  her  hosts  must  have  re- 
garded her  with  some  suspicion,  for 
they  locked  her  into  her  room  at  night ! 

She  remained  there,  however,  living 
on  **a  roll  or  two  and  a  draught  of 
water,"  until  her  failure  to  obtain  an 
immediate  theatrical  engagement,  and 
her  rapidly  dwindling  funds,  frightened 
her  into  communicating  with  her  sis- 
ters. She  then  received  her  mother's 
forgiveness  and  help,  and  met  Mr.  Inch- 
bald again  at  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Slender,  f     Some  incidents 


*  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Krs. 
Inchbald."    Vol.  !.,  p.  25. 

f  The  fragments  of  her  diary  which  escaped 
destruction  contain  excellent  descriptive 
touches.    She    says    of   her  brother-in-law : 
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during  her  negotiations  with  managers, 
peculiarly  revolting  to  a  girl  of  her  high 
spirit  and  natural  refinement,  no  doubt 
sharpened  her  appreciation  of  Mr.  Inch- 
bald  s  unwearied  devotion.  She  had 
evidently  begun  to  realize  acutely  the 
difficulty  of  making  her  way  in  London 
alone  and  unprotected.  Two  months 
after  her  arrival  in  town  they  were  mar- 
ried by  a  Catholic  priest  and  afterward 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,*  and  in  the 
evening  the  bride  accompanied  Mrs. 
Slender  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  bride- 
groom act  Mr.  Oakley  in  The  Jealous 
Wifey  which  the  superstitious  might 
regard  as  ominous  of  trou  bles  that  only 
too  quickly  followed. 

On  the  following  day  they  started  for 
Bristol,  where  Mr.  Inchbald  had  an  en- 
gagement, and  there,  in  the  September 
of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Inchbald  made 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as  Cor- 
delia to  her  husband  *s  Lear.  She  must 
have  looked  the  character  enchantingly, 
but  did  not,  it  would  seem,  declaim  it 
equally  well,  for  she  relates  many  pains- 
taking lessons  bestowed  on  her  by  her 
husband,  both  indoors  and  out,  wander- 
ing over  the  hills  or  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side, with  a  view  to  curing  the  mechani- 
cal and  monotonous  utterance  she 
adopted  as  a  precaution  against  her 
stammer.  She  was  industrious,  and 
certainly  not  fastidious  as  to  the  parts 
in  which  she  appeared,  for  we  read  of 
her  as  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  Jane  Shore,  a  Bacchante 
in  Coffius,  Desdemona,  the  Tragic  Muse 
in  the  Jubilee,  and  a  long  et  cetera,  f 

The  seven  years  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
married  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  travel- 
ling from  theatre  to  theatre  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  sharing  her  husband's 
professional  labors — a  much  more  ardu- 
ous existence  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
we  can  easily  realize.  On  one  occasion 
they  took  ship  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen, 

'*  Mr.  Slender  was  in  reality  good-natured, 
bat  his  good-nature  consisted  in  frightening 
you  to  death  to  have  the  pleasure  of  recover- 
ing  you  ;  in  holding  an  axe  over  your  head 
for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  reprieve." 

♦  Yet  Boaden  declares  they  were  "  both  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  professed  the  religion  of 
their  fathers. " 

t  She  once  acted  Hamlet,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  stepson,  George  Inchbald,  to  his  Horatio, 
while  Suett  doubled  Bosencrantz  and  the 
Grave-digger ! 


but  encountered  such  bad  weather,  that 
after  a  night's  tossing  and  terror,  the 
captain  put  his  passengers  ashore  at  a 
little  village,  whence  the  Inchbalds  had 
to  depart  on  foot — literally  **  strolling 

f>layers" — thankful  for    an    occasional 
if  t  in  a  coal  cart. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Inchbald  must 
have  been  a  favorite  ;  she  performed 
there  in  thirty  characters,  from  August 
to  November,  1773.  She  was  then  only 
twenty,  and  her  beauty  and  grace  no 
doubt  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
histrionic  genius,  to  which  she  appears 
never  to  have  risen.*  Her  journal 
shows  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
possessed  tastes  and  aspirations  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  profession.  While 
she  was  studying  French  and  busying 
herself  with  translations,  he  was  paint- 
ing her  portrait  and  giving  her  drawing- 
lessons. 

A  letter  from  Digges,  manager  of  the 
Dumfries  Theatre  at  this  period,  sug- 
gests an  occasional  conflict  between  the 
feelings  of  the  artist  and  the  woman. 
After  asking  her  to  take  the  part  of 
Zaphira,  as  ho  '*  cannot  depend  on  any 
other  person's  attention  or  punctuality 
with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  thea- 
tre,'* he  acids  : — 

'*  I  should  wish  you*d  be  so  good  to  dress  it 
in  a  matron-like  manner  ;  much  depends  on 
that.  And  if  you  would  suffer  your  face  to  be 
a  lilUe  marked,  as  I  have  seen  Mrs.  WofBng- 
ton's  in  Veturia,  it  must  greatly  serve  you." 

No  doubt  she  complied  ;  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Digges  was  so  pleased  with  her  that 
in  the  following  month  he  presented 
her  with  a  handsome  necklace  and  pair 
of  earrings.  Perhaps  as  consolation  for 
her  temporary  disfigurement ! 

In  June,  177G,  we  are  told,  while 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  playing  Jane  Shore 
in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  '*  as  they 
expected,  there  was  a  riot  on  Mr.  Inch- 
bald's  account."  Why  they  should  have 
*' expected"  a  disturbance,  or  in  what 
way  he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
canny  Scots,  is  not  explained,  but  the 
manifestation  must  have  been  serious, 
for  the  Inchbalds  quitted   Edinburgh 

*  One  charm  she  seem^i  to  have  possessed 
in  common  with  Mrs.  Jordan— a  spontaneous, 
infectious,  musical  laugh.  She  says  that  in 
playing  comedy  she  could  not  resist  laughing 
much  more  often  than  had  been  set  down  for 
her. 
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and  spent  their  unpremeditated  holiday 
in  a  long- desired  visit  to  France. 

In  Paris,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  grace  and 
intelligence  made  her  popular  at  once, 
and  the  fact  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  Roman  Catholics  opened  many 
doors  to  them.  Mr.  Inchbald  even 
contemplated  establishing  himself  there 
as  a  miniature  painter ;  but  he  muBt 
have  quickly  changt^d  his  mind,  for 
September  found  them  at  Brighton, 
trying  for  theatrical  engagements — 
difficult  to  obtain  after  the  Edinburgh 
disaster — and  in  such  pecuniary  straiU 
that  they  often  dispensed  with  dinner 
or  tea,  and  once  went  into  the  fields  to 
make  a  meal  of  turnips  I  But  wherever 
they  went,  and  whatever  troubles  await- 
ed them,  Mrs.  Inchbald^s  sweet  face  and 
sunny  manner  always  won  her  friends. 
In  Scotland,  the  ladies  who  led  the 
fashion  would  not  attend  the  theatres 
unless  she  played — and  in  Brighton  the 
fellow  passengers  who  had  crossed  from 
Dieppe  with  the  Inchbalds  showed 
them  much  attention.  In  October  they 
obtained  engagements  at  Liverpool, 
which  proved  m  every  way  fortunate, 
as  they  then  met  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a 
friendship  began  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  Queen  of  Tragedy  was  at  that  time 
only  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  her 
new  friend's  diary  describes  her  as  sing- 
ing merrily  over  her  household  work, 
which  then  included  the  family  wash- 
ing. 

Fanny  Kemble,  who,  in  two  pages  of 
her  vivid  reminiscences,  gives  a  better 
idea  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  Boaden's  two  heavy  vol- 
umes, says  : — 

She  was  yety  beautiful,  and  gifted  with 
original  genius,  as  her  plajs  and  novels  tes- 
tify. She  was  not  an  actress  of  any  special 
merits  but  of  respectable  mediocrity.  She 
stuttered  habitually,  but  her  delivery  was 
never  impeded  by  this  defect  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  person  of  very  remark- 
able character,  lovely,  poor,  with  unusual 
mental  powers,  and  of  irreproachable  con- 
duct. She  had  a  singular  uprightness  and 
unworldliness,  and  a  childlike  directness  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which,  oombined  with 
her  personal  loveliness,  and  biklting,  broken  ut- 
terance, gave  to  her  conversation,  which  was 
both  humorous  and  witty,  a  most  peculiar  and 
comical  charm.  Once,  after  travelling  all  day 
in  a  pouring  rain,  the  dripping  coachman 
offered  her  hia  arm  to  help  her  out,  when  she 
exclaimed,  to  the  great  amusement  of  her  fel- 
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low-travellers. '  Oh  no,  no  I  Y  y-y-you  will  give 
me  my  death  of  cold  !  Do  bring  me  aaa  a 
dry  man.'  .  .  .  Coming  off  the  stage  one  even, 
ing,  she  was  about  to  sit  down  by  Mrs.  Sid* 
dons  in  the  green  room,  when  suddenly,  look- 
ing at  her  magnificent  neighbor,  she  said, 
*  No,  I  won't  s-s-s-sit  by  you.  You're  t-t-t  too 
handsome  ! '  in  which  respect  she  certainly 
need  have  feared  no  competition,  and  less 
with  my  aunt  than  any  one,  their  style  of 
beauty  being  so  absolutely  dissimilar."  * 

Through  all  her  varied  experiences, 
and  amid  almost  continuous  change  of 
scene,  Mrs.  Inchbald  educated  herself 
with  admirable  perseverance.  As  a 
child  she  had  copied  and  studied  the 
parts  in  which  she  desired  to  appear 
(such  as  Cordelia  and  Ilermione) ;  and 
she  left  behind  her  many  MS.  volumes 
of  extracts  from  and  abstracts  of  the 
books  she  most  attentively  read,  such 
as  histories  and  biographies ;  making 
chronological  tables  for  herself,  and 
noting  any  fact  which  might  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  memory. f  Among  the 
books  she  notes  as  having  read  and  epit- 
omized are  Chesterfield  s  "  Letters  ;" 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  ;"  "  Gil  Bias  ;" 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  All  this 
study  of  the  writings  of  others  led  to  a 
desire  to  become  a  writer  herself,  and 
about  this  time  she  traced  the  outline 
of  her  ''  Simple  Story.*' 

The  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
grew  apace,  and  included  her  brother, 
John  Philip  Kemble,  who  soon  became, 
as  did  almost  every  male  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  sworn  friend  and  cham- 
pion. ^  It  says  much  for  her  character 
and  disposition  that  although  so  uni- 
versally admired  by  men,  she  also  won 
and  retained  the  auection  of  all  women 
who  knew  her  intimately.  She  seems 
to  have  had  in  perfection  the  indefin- 
able, irresistible  gift  of  pleasing  which 
we  call  charm. 

In  1777,  the  Inchbalds,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Siddons;  Kemble,  and  two  other  friends 
took  country  lodgings  on  Russell  Moor, 
and  formed  a  merry  Family  party — walk- 
ing together  in  the  morning  and  play- 
ing at  cards  in  the  evening,^  sometimes 

«  *'  Record  of  a  Girlhood. ' '  Bentley  &  Son, 
1879.    Vol.  ii..  p.  49. 

f  These  volumes  she  sent  to  her  younger 
sisters,  whom  she  was  anxious  to  inspire  with 
tastes  resembling  her  own. 

I  Kemble,  Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  was  clever 
in  card  tricks,  and  had  nimble  fingers  which 
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running  out  in  the  sunset  to  the  moor 
for  a  game  at  blindman's  buff  or  puss- 
in-the-corner.  What  a  picture  it  sug- 
gests— the  red  glow  in  the  sky,  the 
broad  purple  shadows  on  the  heath,  and 
such  forms  of  beauty  as  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  racing  in 
and  out  among  the  gorse  and  bracken — 
Ilamlet  and  Lady  Macbeth  playing 
with  the  ^race  and  mirth  and  abandon- 
ment of  children  I 

The  more  serious  aspect  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  many-sided  nature  is  amply  mani- 
fested in  her  journal,  where  she  records 
her  correspondence  on  questions  of  faith 
with  the  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
Father  Jerningham,  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  made  in  Paris — her  at- 
tendance at  mass  with  her  husband  and 
friends,  and  her  reading  the  service  in 
French  to  Inchbald  and  Kemble  when 
there  was  no  chapel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.* 

When  visiting  York  for  professional 
purposes,  the  families  still  lived  to- 
gether and  shared  each  other's  studies 
and  amusements.  Mr.  Inchbald  carried 
his  paint-box  and  easel  into  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons' room  when  illness  prevented  her 
from  leaving  it,  and  Kemble  began  a 
course  of  English  History,  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  made  notes  of 
the  chief  facts  as  she  went  on.  She 
also  began  to  make  an  abridgment  of 
the  Bible  in  French. 

The  pleasant  intimacy  was  broken  up 
by  the  actors  being  informed  against  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ordered  by 
the  magistrates  of  York  to  quit  the 
town.  The  Kemble  family  departed  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  Inch  balds  to  Canter- 
bury, with  such  scanty  means  that  the 
only  meal  they  could  afford  for  two 
days  was  breakfast.  Perhaps  these  long 
fasts  (not  dignified  by  being  part  of 
Catholic  observance)  may  to  some  ex- 
tent excuse  an  ebullition  of  impatience 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  penitently  relates. 
Her  husband  was  so  busy  copying  a  por- 


made  toys  from  wire,  wax,  thread  or  clay,  to 
her  iD  finite  amusemeDt. 

*  Her  diary  also  contaiDS  the  following 
prayer  :  **  Almighty  God,  look  down  npon  thy 
erring  creature  !  Pity  my  darkness  and  my 
imperfections,  and  direct  me  to  the  truth. 
Make  me  hamble  nnder  the  difficnlties  which 
adhere  to  my  faith,  and  patient  nnder  the  per- 
plexities which  accompany  its  practice.  ** 


trait  of  Garrick,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately obey  her  call  to  dinner,  on 
which,  with  swift  vengeance,  she  tore 
his  copy  to  pieces  ! 

Even  at  this  time,  when  her  own  re- 
sources were  so  limited,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
contrived  to  assist  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter Dolly,  who,  though  still  at  Stand- 
ingfield,  were  less  prosperous  than  for- 
merly ;  and  she  then  began  the  course 
of    self  denial,   almost    amounting    to 

f)enuriousness,  by  which  she  all  her 
ife  contrived  to  help  her  family.  It 
was  to  obtain  the  control  of  some  money 
for  this  purpose  that  she  incurred  the 
anger  of  her  husband  by  asking  that 
their  salaries  might  be  divided.  Iler 
friends,  meantime,  were  being  roughly 
used  in  Liverpool.  Kemble  writes  to 
her  : — 

'*  Madam, — I  know  yon  love  news.  I  hope 
yon  will  find  mine  entertaining,  and  excase 
my  boldness  in  taking  my  sister's  emplo}ment 
from  her.  Bnt  why  should  I  endeavor  to  find 
excuses  for  doing  what  I  think  an  honor  to 
me  ?  Withont  more  preamble,  then,  otir  affairs 
here  are  dreadful.  On  Monday  night  we 
opened  our  theatre.  Before  the  play  began, 
Mr.  Younger  advanced  before  the  curtain  if  pos- 
sible to  prevent  any  riot,  with  which  he  had  pub- 
licly been  threatened  for  presuming  to  bring 
any  company  to  Liverpool  who  had  not  played 
before  the  King.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to 
orator ize.  The  remorseless  villains  threw  up 
their  hats,  hissed,  kicked,  stamped,  bawled, 
did  everything  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
After  being  saluted  with  volleys  of  potatoes 
and  broken  bottles  he  thought  proper  to  de- 
pute Siddons  as  his  advocate,  who  entered 
bearing  a  board  large  enough  to  secure  his 
person,  inscribed  with  Mr.  lounger's  petition 
to  be  heard.  The  rogues  would  hear  nothing, 
and  tiiddons  may  thank  his  wooden  protector 
that  his  bones  are  whole.  Mrs.  Siddons  en- 
tered next,  P.S.  and  Mrs.  Kniveton  O.P. — 
Mais  aussi  infortunies  —  hb  bienf  Madame 
Kniveton  a  la  mauvaist  fortune  de  tomber  datts  tin 
convulfdon  sur  les  planes  I  The  wretches  laugh  ■ 
ed.  They  next  extinguished  all  the  lights 
round  the  house ;  jumped  on  the  stage, 
brushed  every  lamp  out  with  their  hats  ;  took 
back  their  money,  and  left  the  theatre,  deter- 
mined to  repeat  this  till  they  have  another 
company.  VVell,  Madam,  I  was  going  to  ask 
what  you  think  of  all  this  ;  but  I  can  see  you 
laughing !' 

Among  other  news  Kemble  tells  his 
friend  that  he  has  finished  his  tragedy 
(Belisarius)  and  sent  it  to  Uarris  at 
Covent  Garden,  "  Who  returned  it  un- 
opened, with  an  assurance  that  it  would 
not  do.'*  Six  months  later,  however,  it 
was  produced  at  Hull,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
acting  in  it  and  speaking  the  epilogue. 
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In  the  following  June  the  Inchbalds  and 
Kemble  visited  Halifax,  Mr.  Inchbald 
on  horseback,  and  next  day  (June  6th, 
1779)  he  suddenly  expirea,  it  is  sup- 
posed from  disease  of  the  heart.  His 
wife  in  her  diary  calls  the  day  ''  a  day 
of  horror,"  and  the  week  following  "  a 
week  of  grief,  horror,  and  almost  de- 
spair. *'  ft  would  appear  that  she  was 
not  with  him  at  the  time,  for  she  also 
notes  asking  Kemble  many  questions 
concerning  her  husband's  death.*  Their 
domestic  peace  had  not  been  unbroken. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  often  jealous  (Boa- 
den  insinuates  not  without  cause),  and 
her  light-hearted  geniality  and  love  of 
admiration — ^joined,  perhaps,  to  a  spice 
of  retaliative  coquetry^-often  angered 
him  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  all 
her  admirers  found  a  hard  and  fast  line 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  : 
a  line  defended  on  one  occasion  by  a 
basin  of  hot  water  thrown  in  the  face  of 
an  insolent  manager. 

But  despite  passing  clouds  the  Inch- 
balds'  affection  for  each  other  was 
sincere ;  they  had  many  interests 
in  common  ;  Mr.  Xnchbald's  admira- 
tion for  his  wife  and  faith  in  her 
powers  were  boundless,  and  she  long 
and  bitterly  missed  his  encouragement 
and  companionship.  The  first  event 
which  roused  her  from  her  affliction 
was  the  arrival  of  her  stepson  George 
Inchbald,  with  whom  she  was  on  very 
friendly  terms.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  same  company,  owing  an  in- 
creased salary  to  her  good  offices,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  her ;  a 
few  months  later  he  was  chosen  by 
Suett  the  comedian  to  convey  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  his  stepmother — 
the  seriousness  of  which  she  found  more 
amusing  than  any  of  his  stage  jokes. 

Meantime  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  theatrical  world  in  particular,  mar- 
ried her  to  Kemble  so  confidently  '^  that 
it  seemed  like  disappointing  their 
patrons  to  avoid  or  even  defer  the 
union."  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Kemhle8y\  says  :  "  It  is  probable 
that  Kemble's  cautious  disposition  was 
not  inclined  to  hamper  his  career  by 
taking  on  him  fresh  responsibilities.'' 
Boaden  says  : — 

*  Kemble  wrote  a  loug  and  ealogistic  Latin 
inscription  for  his  friend's  tomb  at  Leeds, 
t  Vol.  i..  p.  79. 


"  We  think  we  know  that  Mr.  Kemble  oonld 
never  have  borne  with  the  independent  torn 
of  her  mind  ;  he  oonld  never,  we  are  sare,  be 
blindly  fond  of  any  woman  ;  and  mnoh  as  she 
might  have  respeoted  him  she  had  a  ham  or 
that  demanded  as  mnoh  indulgence  as  that  of 
her  hnsband  at  least.  Even  as  friends  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  they  had  freqaent  differ- 
ences, looking  very  like  alienation." 

This  sounds  all  veiy  true  and  reason- 
able, no  doubt — but  Kemble^s  social  at- 
tractions, fine  presence,  and  dramatic 
powers  had  deeply  interested  Mrs.  Inch 
bald  from  the  first.  They  had  been 
domesticated  together,  and  the  attrac- 
tion had  but  grown  stronger  ;  and  there 
is  the  best  authority  for  believing  that 
there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  on 
the  lady's  side. 

''  On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
sitting  by  the  fireplace  in  the  green-room, 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and 
Miss  Mellon  (afterward  Mrs.  Goatts  and  Duch- 
ess  of  8t.  Albans)  were  laughingly  discussing 
their  male  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the 
matrimonial  point  of  view.  My  Uncle  John, 
who  was  standing  near,  excessively  amused, 
at  length  jestingly  said  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who 
had  been  comically  energetic  in  her  declara- 
tions of  who  she  could  or  would,  or  never 
could  or  would,  have  married,  '  Well,  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  would  you  have  had  me  ?  '  '  Dear 
heart,'  said  the  stammering  beauty,  turniog 
her  street  sunny  face  up  to  him — *  I'd  have 
j  J  j  jumped  at  you  !  •  *•  ♦ 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  financial  position 
at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  her 
biographer  says  quaintly  :  — 

*'  Her  circumstances  were  what  is  common- 
ly called  good,  and  theatrically  perhaps  ex- 
traordinary. 8he  had  £222  Loog  Annuities, 
£30  in  Consols,  and  5s.  3d.  in  the  Reduced 
Annoities  ;  besides  £128  12s.  6d.  money  in 
hand." 

Her  salary  was  under  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  for  her  benefits  she  rarely 
obtained  more  than  seven  pounds.  But 
her  expenses  were  small,  averaging 
twelve  shillings  a  week  for  board  ana 
lodging.  She  lived  in  comparative  se- 
clusion for  some  little  time  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  busied  herself  in 
finishing  her  "  Simple  Story."  It  was 
shown  to  Kemble,  George  Inchbald,  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  and  after  their 
favorable  verdict  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bro- 
die,  who  vainly  tried  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it.     Undaunted  by  this  disappoint- 

•  **  Record  of  a  Girlhood,"  by  Frances  Ann 
Kemble.  Bentley  &  Son,  1879.  Vol.  u.,  p. 
60. 
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xnent^  Mrs.  Inchbald  besan  to  write  a 
farce,  Bcenes  from  which  she  read  to 
her  friends  as  she  proceeded.  She  was 
corresponding  with  several  avowed  ad- 
mirers (Sir  John  Whitefoord,  Dr.  Bro- 
die.  Colonel  Glover,  etc.),  bat  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  again. 
-  An  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1780,  altnough  with  little  advance  of 
salary,  opened  a  new  era  in  her  life. 
She  appeared  as  Bellario,  looking  ex- 
tremely handsome  in  her  pace's  dress, 
bat  speaking  timidly,  and  actmg  stiffly, 
and  causing  some  amusement  by  her  re- 
luctance to  part  with  her  hat,  which 
she  wore  throughout,  even  when  pre- 
sented to  the  Princess,  except  in  the 
scene  in  the  wood,  when  she  might 
naturally  have  kept  it  on  I  She  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  her  London  debut  was  received, 
being  absorbed  in  completing  three 
farces  on  which  she  built  high  hopes, 
destined  like  those  of  many  of  her  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  path  to  speedy  and 
humiliating  disappointment.  Managers 
slowly  and  reluctantly  consented  even 
to  look  at  them,  and  although  their  un- 
favorable decisions  were  prompt  enough, 
there  was  the  usual  difficulty  and  delay 
in  getting  them  out  of  their  hands. 

On  her  arrival  in  London  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  took  lodgings  at  nine  shillings  a 
week,  where,  in  spite  of  limited  accom- 
modation and  entertainments  of  the 
strictest  frugality  /sometimes,  indeed, 
she  mentions  that  ner  guests  provided 
their  own  meals  !),  she  soon  gathered 
round  her  a  large  circle  of  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  rejected  lovers  whom  she 
generally  contrived  to  turn  into  stauach 
Friends.  One  of  the  latter  sent  her  as 
a  Christmas- box  a  ''  History  of  Eng- 
land," and  among  the  former  she  num- 
bered the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.  One 
of  her  sisters  took  alarm  at  this  ac- 
quaintance, but  the  greatest  indiscretion 
into  which  he  led  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
accompanying  him  to  a  mas(}uerade — 
the  origin  of  Miss  Milner's  similar  es- 
capade m  the  *'  Simple  Story,"  as  Eem- 
ble  is  believed  to  have  been  the  proto- 
type of  the  austere  and  dignified  Uorri- 
torth,  and  the  heroine's  fitful  temper 
and  aelt-will  to  have  been  revelations 
ot  the  author's  *^  innet  consciousness.'' 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  in 
I«ondon»  Dublin,  and  the  provinces,  in 


exceedingly  hard  work,  at  low  salaries, 
and  often  entailing  the  assumption  of 
characters  repulsive  to  her,  and  what 
she  hated  most,  '^  walking  in  the  pan- 
tomime." The  brightest  gleam  of  en- 
couragement was  the  purchase  of  one 
of  her  comedies  for  twenty  pounds ; 
the  greatest  sorrow  was  the  aeath  of 
her  mother  in  1783.  Through  all 
changes  of  fortune,  her  studies  were 
carried  on  unweariedly.  She  made  fair 
progress  in  astronomy,  and  in  her  list 
of  books  read  we  find  Homer's  '^  Odys- 
sey," BoUin's  "  Ancient  History," 
Plato's  works.  Hook's  "  Tasso,"  and 
"  The  Wars  of  Jurgurtha." 

In  1784  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  her  first 
hit  as  a  dramatic  author,  Colman  pur- 
chasing her  farce  TTie  Mogul  Tale  for  a 
hundred  guineas.  The  authorship  was 
at  first  concealed,  and  she  found  great 
amusement  in  hearing  the  green-room 
criticisms  — generally  favorable  — and 
compensation  for  manv  struggles  in  its 
brilliant  success  with  the  public.  She 
acted  in  it  herself,  and  it  was  noted 
that  her  nervous  excitement  was  so 
great,  that  on  this  one  and  only  occa- 
sion she  stammered  on  the  stage.  As 
it  was  in  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  it  probably  heightened  tne  effect. 

In  Kemble's  letter  of  congratulation 
he  says  : — 

^  Yonr  nnoommon  talents,  having  now  forced 
themselyes  into  notice,  will  crown  you  with 
growing  reputation.  If  I  conld  write,  I  would. 
I  cannot — so  yon  mnst  receive  esteem  instead 
of  flattery,  and  sincerity  for  wit,  when  I  swear 
there  is  no  Woican  I  more  truly  admire,  nor 
any  Man  whose  abilities  I  more  highly  es- 
teem." 

Her  friend  Davis  paid  her  a  more 
amusing  tribute.  *'  Next  to  that  im- 
mortal man,  the  late  Mr.  Oarrick,"  he 
used  to  sav,  ''  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  lord  of 
the  ascendant." 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  now  became  a 
freauent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Inchbald's  hum- 
ble lodgings.  And  as  his  name  was  not 
exactly  a  voucher  for  propriety,  jealous 
people  said  ill-natured  things,  which 
called  forth  from  Harris,  the  manager, 
the  indignant  reply — ^'  That  woman 
Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herself 
to  virtue  and  a  garret." 

Her  next  production,  the  comedy,  Pll 
Tell  You  What!  accepted  and  named    * 
by  Colman,  helped  her  a. little  way  out 
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of  the  garret.  She  received  £300  for 
ifcy  and  her  faithful  friends  Kemble  and 
his  future  brother-in-law  Francis  Twiss 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  the  City  to 
invest  it  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  Twiss 
had  acted  the  unpopular  part  of  the 
**  candid  friend'*  in  some  letters  com- 
menting on  her  plays,  and  the  sums  she 
demanded  for  them,  in  which  he  un- 
mercifully "  quizzed"  her  '*  vanity  and 
avarice/'  and  while  admitting  their 
merits  laughed  at  her  for  believing  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  her  flatterers ; 
bat  she  seems  to  have  taken  his  stric- 
tures quite  in  good  part,  and  when  he 
returned  to  town  resumed  her  habit  of 
dining  with  him  and  Kemble  on  Sun- 
days, when  their  evenings  were  spent  in 
reading  aloud  to  each  other,  sometimes 
sermons. 

In  1786  Mrs.  Inchbald's  prosperity 
and  popularity  were  great.  As  usual 
she  largely  helped  her  family  and 
friends,  and  her  unmarried  sister  Dolly 
was  sent  for  to  share  her  rooms,  which 
were  so  besieged  by  visitors  that  she 
had  literally  to  lock  her  doors  when  she 
required  undisturbed  quiet  for  writing. 
The  charming  Miss  Farren,  afterward 
Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  favorite  friend, 
so  was  Mrs.  Pope,  and  old  Mrs.  Kemble, 
the  Swiss  farmer's  daughter  from  whom 
Fannv  Kemble  inherited  her  longing 
love  for  the  snow-clad  Alps.  Amongst 
her  lovers  was  Dr.  Wolcot,  who  suspend- 
ed his  Pindaric  odes  to  write  sentimental 
verses,  not  of  the  most  refined  order,  to 
her.  A  more  desi table  suitor — ^indeed, 
one  to  whom  there  could  have  been  no 
objection,  but  the  somewhat  important 
one  that  his  affection  was  not  returned 
— was  Mr.  Glover,  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter, fortune  and  family,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  in 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood,  and 
who  twice  proposed  to  her,  offering  a 
settlement  of  £500  a  year,  and,  what 
was  far  more  essential  in  her  eyes, 
promising  to  be  as  kind  to  her  some- 
what exacting  and  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tions as  she  was  herself. 

Boaden  attributes  her  final  refusal  to 
an  unfortunate  preference  for  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  whose  pertinacious 
attentions,  he  says,  led  Mrs.  Inchbald 
to  hope  that  he  meant  to  make  her  his 
wife.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
80  intelligent  a  woman,  so  well  acquaint- 


ed with  all  phases  of  society,  and  gen- 
erally so  acute  a  judge  of  character, 
could  have  deceived  herself  to  such  an 
extent.  Sir  Charles  was  at  that  time 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  the  lovely 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,*  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald might  have  been  assured  that, 
even  had  his  principles  been  higher,  his 
matrimonial  views,  as  a  man  ox  fashion 
and  a  politician,  would  be  very  differ- 
ent, ^ive  years  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance between  them  continued,  letters 
being  constantly  exchanged  during  the 
intervals  between  his  frequent  visits. 
Sometimes  Sir  Chailes.  offended  her  by 
breaking  an  appointment  or  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference,  but  he  was  al- 
wavs  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  in- 
dulged her  dream  until,  in  1791,  some 
ver^  serious  explanation  took  place, 
which  made  her  extremely  melancholy, 
and  Sir  Charles  was  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  acquaintance. 

During  these  yearff  of  delusion  Mrs. 
Inchbald  sadly  needed  the  kind  and 
wise  support  which  Mr.  Glover  might 
have  afforded  her.  Too  warm  a  heart 
and  too  open  a  hand  led  her  to  make 
some  undesirable  acquaintances  whom 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  on 
the  ground  of  a  prudence  which  she 
considered  selfish,  and  made  her  the 

Erey  of  all  the  impecunious.  Her 
rother  George,  who  nad  married  an 
actress,  but  Quitted  the  stage  on  his 
mother's  death  for  the  farm  at  Stand- 
ingfield,  failed  disastrously.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald had  settled  her  own  share  of  what 
her  mother  had  to  leave  on  her  sisters, 
but  this  by  no  means  relieved  her  from 
family  calls.  Mr.  Twiss  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  brother,  whose  difficulties 
were  beyond  her  unaided  arbitration. 
Her  stepson  George  Inchbald,  of  whom 
she  had  been  very  fond,  made  many 
starts  in  life,  failing  in  all,  and  coming 


*  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horaoe  Mann  in  a 
prophetio  vein,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement 
of  his  '*  chief  angel/'  After  desoribing  Ban- 
bary's  "childish"  unreliability  and  incon- 
sistency in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  he  adds  : 
"  To  show  himself  more  a  man  be  is  going  to 
many  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  who  is  very  pretty 
from  exceedinpt  bloom  of  yonth.  Bnt  as  she 
has  no  features,  and  her  beauty  is  not  likely 
to  last  so  long  as  her  betrothed* s,  he  will 
probably  repent  this  step,  like  his  motions." — 
"Letters  of  Horace  Walpole."  Bentley  A 
Son,  edit.  1891.    Vol.  iii.,  p.  489. 
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to  her  at  each  crisis  for  assistanee  ;  and 
her  own  health  had  for  many  years  been 
so  flactnating,  and  her  frequent  ill- 
nesses so  severe,  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  she  coald  have  found  strength  for 
her  continaons  labors  as  author  and 
actress. 

In  1786  she  produced,  under  Col- 
man's  auspices,  a  successful  farce  called 
The  Widow^s  Vow.  She  was  at  that 
time  living  in  the  second-floor  of  the 
house  that  had  been  Buttons',  and  her 
sympathetic  ima^nation  may  have 
found  something  mspiriting  in  the  as- 
sociations with  Steele  and  Addison  and 
their  brother  wits  by  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

Her  play  of  Such  Things  Are,  put  on 
the  stage  by  Harris  in  the  following 
year,  and  ordered  by  Oeor^e  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  on  the  sixth  night, 
was  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
career  of  the  then  living  philanthropist 
Howard,  called  by  her  Haswell.  6ne 
of  the  incidents  in  the  play  is  the  theft 
of  Haswell's  pocket-book  by  a  slave  in 
a  dungeon  which  he  is  visiting  on  his 
errands  of  charity.  It  was  an  odd  coin- 
cidence that  Howard  himself  returned 
to  England  while  this  drama  was  run- 
ning, and  that  during  the  coach  jour- 
ney from  Canterbury  he  was  robbed  of 
a  case  containing  papers  and  jewels. 

A  translation  from  the  French  play 
Guerre  Ouverte,  called  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  The  Midnight  Hour,  was  her  next 
triumph,  to  the  wrath  of  Lady  Wallace 
and  tne  courteously  expressed  disap- 
pointment of  Mr.  MacMahon,  each  of 
whom  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
same  comedy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  step  by  step  through  the  work  and 
pleasure  of  the  next  kw  years,  but  one 
entry  in  her  journal  for  1788  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over  : — 

<*  On  the  29fch  of  Jane  (Sanday)  diced,  drank 
tea,  and  snpped  with  Mrs.  Whitfield.  At  dark 
she  and  I  and  her  son  William  walked  ont.  I 
rapped  at  doors  in  New  Street  and  King  Street 
and  ran  away.' 

Kemble's  "  dear  Muse"  had  then  ar- 
rived at  the  responsible  age  of  thirty- 
five. 

Hard-working  women — and  men  too 
— especially  the  brain- workers  in  all  de- 

Sartments,  frequently  fiud  their  most 
isinterested  and  generous  friends  in 


their  doctors  ;  and  1788  also  inaugurat- 
ed Mrs.  Inchbald's  friendship  for  Dr. 
Warren,  who,  first  consulted  by  her  on 
professional  subjects  only,  soon  became 
one  of  her  most  trusted  advisers  :  and 
whom  she  grew  to  re^rd  with  such  ro- 
mantic tenderness  that  she  would  walk 
up  and  down  Sackville  Street  at  night 
merely  to  see  whether  there  were  li^ts 
in  his  rooms,  and  his  shadow  might 
cross  the  windows.  Having  been  told 
that  a  certain  shop-window  contained  a 
portrait  of  her  physician,  she  ran  out 
before  breakfast  to  look  at  it ;  pur- 
chased it  a  few  days  afterward,  and  en- 
tered in  her  journal : — 

'^  Read,  worked,  and  looked  at  my 
print.** 

Notwithstanding  all  her  toils  and  all 
her  successes,  she  was  so  handicapped 
by  the  incessant  demands  made  upon 
her,  principally  by  her  sisters  Dolly  and 
Debby  (the  former  apparently  helpless, 
the  latter  worthless),  that  her  home  at 
this  time  was  a  single  room  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  in  Frith  Street,  in  which 
she  sat  with  her  shutters  closed,  that 
no  distraction  from  without  should 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  business. 
Here  her  familiar  friends  were  some- 
times admitted,  while  titled  visitors  and 
others  on  ceremonious  terms  were  shown 
into  her  landlady's  drawing-room. 

Soon  after  settling  in  London  Mrs. 
Inchbald  met  that  singular  man  Thomas 
Hoi  croft,  ex  cobbler,  democrat,  drama- 
tist, journalist,  novelist,  who,  like  every 
one  who  saw  her,  was  interested  and 
charmed.  He  gave  her  much  advice, 
some  good,  some  bad,  with  regard  to 
her  plays,  and  introduced  her  to  a  large 
and  mixed  group  of  acquaintances. 
Their  friendship  knew  many  vicissi- 
tudes. Sometimes  thev  quarrelled, 
sometimes  they  parted  forever,  some- 
times he  addressed  her  in  verses  breath- 
ing passionate  admiration.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  broke  off  her  acquaintance 
with  him,  disapproving  of  a  novel  he 
had  just  published.  But  when,  shortly 
afterward,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate for  high  treason,  she  immediately 
took  Robinson  the  publisher  there  to 
visit  him,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
to  soften  his  captivity. 

Godwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  a 
member  of  her  liondon  circle,  and  she 
speedily  took  a  prominent  place  in  that 
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claster  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  wom- 
en, leading  unconventional  lives  under 
conditions  of  intellectual  and  personal 
independence  more  unusual  then  than 
they  would  be  now,  his  friendship  for 
whom  partook  of  the  jealous  ardor  of 
passion,  and  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  cold  philosophy  on  which  he  piqued 
himself.  In  1790  Godwin  read  and 
criticised  her  "  Simple  Story/'  and  Mr. 
Eegau  Paul  says  its  '^  plot  was  in  a 
measure  altered  in  deference  to  his  ad- 
vice.'* One  would  like  to  know  what 
were  the  changes  made  in  that  charm- 
ing tale  at  his  suggestion.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year  by  Robin- 
son, who  gave  her  £:;iOO  for  it.  Wood- 
fall  (of  Junius  notoriety)  being  the 
printer  in  the  first  place  ;  his  famous 
newspaper,  according  to  Boaden,  inter- 
fered with  other  business,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  novel  was  transferred  to 
Cooper  ;  but  she  continued  on  amicable 
terms  with  Woodfall,  and  mentions 
with  pleasure  a  day  spent  at  his  beauti- 
ful house  at  Barnes. 

The  "  Simple  Story"  appeared  in 
February,  and  a  second  edition  was  or- 
dered in  March.  It  has  become  a 
classic,  and  nothing  need  here  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  pathos,  its  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  epigrammatic 
touches  in  which  it  abounds.  The 
novel  brought  her  not  only  money  and 
fame,  but  a  dock  of  new  friends,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Phillips,  the  King's 
surgeon,  and  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  (the  translator  of  Petrarch),  who 
E resented  Mrs.  Inchbald  with  an  iEolian 
arp. 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  lists  of 
noble  and  wealthy  admirers  who  now 
sought  her  acquaintance,  we  read  of 
her  distress  and  perplexity  when  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  Frith  Street  garret 
o  wing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  her  land- 
lady. At  last  she  found  an  unfurnished 
room  in  Leicester  Fields  in  the  house 
of  a  man  appropriately  (to  her  dramatic 
pursuits)  named  Shakespeare.  The 
servant  was  not  allowed  to  give  the  new 
lodger  any  assistance,  and  she  plaintive- 
ly chronicles — **  I  was  above  an  hour 
striking  a  light ;  fetched  water  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs,  and  dropped  a  few  tears 
into  the  stream  as  any  other  wounded 
deer  might  do."  But  there  were  alle- 
viations.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  her 


opposite  neighbor,  and  she  delighted  in 
the  ''  enclosed  plantation,  with  private 
walks,^'  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
square. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  notes  she  ap- 
pended to  her  father's  papers,  when 
she  contemplated  writing  his  biography, 
comments  on  the  conflicting  elements 
which  made  Mrs.  Inchbald'a  life  and 
character  so  interesting  : — 

"  Living  in  mean  lodgings,  dressed  with  an 
economy  allied  to  penary,  without  conneo- 
tions,  and  alone,  her  beanty,  her  talents,  and 
the  oharm  of  her  manners  gave  her  entrance 
to  a  delightfal  circle  of  society.  Apt  to  fall 
in  love  and  desirous  to  marry,  she  continued 
single  because  the  men  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired her  were  too  worldly  to  take  an  actress 
and  a  poor  author,  however  lovely  and  charm- 
ing, for  a  wife.  Her  life  was  thus  spent  in  an 
interchange  of  hardship  and  amusement,  pri- 
vation and  luxury.  Her  character  partook  of 
the  same  contrast.  Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was 
prudent  in  her  conduct ;  penurious  in  her 
personal  expenditure,  she  was  generous  to 
others.  Vain  of  her  beauty,  the  gown  she 
wore  was  not  worth  a  shilling.  Very  suscepti- 
ble to  the  softer  feelings,  she  yet  could  guard 
against  passion  ;  and  though  she  might  have 
been  called  a  flirt  her  character  was  unim- 
peached."* 

Her  next  production  was  The  Wed- 
ding Day,  written  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  who 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  by 
Sheridan  for  £200.t  In  1792  she  re- 
sisted Kemble's  persuasions  to  accept 
an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and  de- 
voting her  thoughts  to  authorship, 
wrote  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  year — 
**  Cheerful,  content,  and  sometimes 
rather  happy." 

Her  next  comedy.  Every  One  Has 
His  Faulty  produced  at  Govent  Garden 
in  January,  1793,  with  brilliant  success, 
was  attacked  in  the  True  Briton  for 
containing  seditious  sentiments.  She 
defended  herself  with  spirit  in  one  of 
Woodfall's  papers,  and  tne  controversy 
occasioned  an  immense  sale  for  the  play 
when  published  by  Bobinson. 

While  living  in  Leicester  Square  she 
received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Opie,  then 
Amelia  Alderson,  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor, 

*  "  William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Con- 
temporaries.*' King  &  Oo.,  1876.  Vol.  i., 
p.  74. 

f  There  was  a  delay  (puzzling  to  any  one 
unacquainted  with  ISheridan)  in  the  payment 
for  this  farce.  At  last  Kemble  called  to  ex- 
plain that  the  manager  had  lost  it,  and  if  she 
would  seod  another  copy,  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming.    For  a  wonder,  it  was. 
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her  accomplished  Norwich  friend  and 
correspondent,  that  she  found  Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

"  As  pretty  as  ever,  and  rnnoh  more  easy 
and  unreserved  in  her  manner  than  when  I 
last  saw  her.  With  her  we  passed  an  hour, 
and  when  I  took  my  leave  she  begged  I  wonld 
oall  on  her  again.  She  is  in  charming  lodg- 
ings, and  has  just  received  two  hundred 
pounds  from  Sheridan  for  a  farce  containing 
sixty  pages  only.''  * 

Mrs.  Inch  bald's  second  novel,  "Na- 
ture and  Art,"  published  in  1794,  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  "  The  Simple 
Story  ;"  it  is  hardly  more  than  known 
by  name  now.  But  Leigh  Hunt  quotes 
some  powerful  scenes  from  it,  ana  says, 
"  Passages  more  beautiful  and  pathetic 
than  those  which  we  have  selected  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  prose."  f 

A  great  sorrow,  to  which  was  added 
the  sting  of  self-reproach,  befell  her 
this  year,  in  the  death,  under  deplor- 
able circumstances,  of  her  sister  Debby. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  helped  her  repeat- 
edly ;  but  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  at 
the  mode  of  life  from  which  no  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  could  withdraw 
her,  she  refused  to  see  her.  On  hear- 
ing of  Debby*s  illness,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
hastened  to  supply  her  with  every  pos- 
sible help  and  comfort ;  but  after  its 
fatal  termination  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  having  once  turned  her  sis- 
ter from  her  door,  when  she  was  "  a 
suppliant  and  perhaps  a  penitent. '^  An- 
other family  tragcay  occurred  in  the 
following  year.  Her  brother  George, 
after  his  failures  as  actor  and  farmer, 
had  been  living  for  some  time  in  an  inn 
at  Hamburg  with  a  friend  named  Web- 
ber. They  quarrelled,  fought  a  duel, 
and  George  was  shot  dead.  Webber 
was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  saw  much  of  the  Kem- 
bles  at  this  time,  and  accompanied  Mrs. 
Kemble  to  Stanmore  Priory,  where  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Abercom 
(always  reader  to  add  a  new  lion  or 
lioness  to  their  menagerie)  were  enter- 
taining Sir  George  Beaumont  and  other 


•  «  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie," 
by  Cecilia  Lnoy  Brightwell.  Second  edition. 
Longmans,  1854.     Page  43. 

♦  "Book  for  a  Corner."  Bohn.  Vol.  1, 
p.  130. 


visitors.*  Lord  Abercorn  soon  called 
on  Mrs.  Inchbald  after  her  visit  to  the 
Priory.  He  was  a  sworn  admirer  of 
beauty  and  originality,  and  must  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  whose  potency 
Mrs.  Shelley  says  : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  a  riral  beanty  pettishly 
complained  that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came 
into  a  room  and  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  was  her  wont,  every  man  gathered 
ronnd  it,  and  it  was  vain  for  any  other  woman 
to  attempt  to  gain  attention." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she 
was  soon  again  one  of  the  guests  at 
Stanmore  Priory. 

Among  Mrs.  Inchbald^s  papers  was 
one  written  about  this  time,  and  in- 
dorsed in  her  own  writing,  '*  Descrip- 
tion of  Me.'^  Boaden  attributes  it  to 
Charles  Moore,  who  will  be  heard  of 
again  later. 

*'Age:  between  thirty  and  forty,  which  in 
the  register  of  a  lady's  bitth  means  a  little 
tarned  of  thirty.  Height:  above  the  middle 
size  and  rather  tall.  Mgvre  :  handsome  and 
striking  in  its  general  air,  bat  a  little  too  stiff 
and  erect.  Shape  :  rather  too  fond  of  sharp 
angles.  Skin :  by  nature  fair,  though  a  little 
freckled,  and  with  a  tinge  of  sand,  which  is 
the  color  of  her  eyelashes,  but  made  coarse  by 
ill  treatment  upon  her  cheeks  and  arms. 
Hair:  of  a  sandy  auburn,  and  rather  too 
straight  as  well  as  thin,  fhce :  beautiful  in 
effect,  and  beautiful  in  every  feature.  Coun' 
Unanee :  full  of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  exces- 
sively interesting,  and,  without  indelicacy, 
voluptuous.  Dreas :  always  becoming,  and 
very  seldom  worth  so  much  as  eightpence.*' 

Mrs.  Inchbald  never  appeared  to  less 
advantage  than  on  the  death  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraf  t,  which  occurred  in  1797. 
She  strongly  disapproved  of  Godwin's 
marriage  to  the  autnor  of  ^'  The  Bights 
of  Woman,''  for  reasons  not  made  clear 
in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  account  of  the 
quarrel  that  followed  ;  but,  if  Godwin's 
own  letters  speak  correctly,  her  con- 


*  Fanny  Kemble  relates  an  amusing  en- 
counter  with  one  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  acquaint- 
ances in  the  "  great"  world  :  "  An  aristocratio 
neighbor  of  hers,  driving  with  his  daughter 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  very  humble  residence, 
overtook  her  walking  along  the  road  one  very 
hot  day,  and,  stopping  his  carriage,  asked  her 
to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  her 
home.  She  instantly  declined,  with  the  char- 
acteristic excuse  that  she  had  just  come  from 
the  market  gardener's, '  And,  my  lord,  I— I— I 
have  my  pocket  f-f  fall  of  onions'— an  un- 
sophisticated  statement  of  facts  which  made 
them  langh  extremely. " 
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duct  was  certainly  tingenerous,  and  her 
letters  to  him  after  his  wife's  death  are 
singularly  unsympathetic^  and  compare 
ill  with  Godwin's  dignified  expression 
of  heartfelt  grief.  She  tells  nim  in 
effect  that  he  will  very  soon  forget  his 
sorrow,  and  that  had  Mrs.  Godwin  lived 
longer  he  might  have  added  remorse  to 
regret  1 

Lawrence  was  now  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  friends,  and  painted  her  portrait, 
as  did  several  less  famous  artists. 
Rogers,*  too,  sharp-tonffued,  but  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  beyond  contem- 
Eorary  belief,  was  much  interested  in 
er.  Curran,  after  sending  her  **his 
admiration,"  called  at  her  rooms,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  her  to 
Godwin,  not  at  that  time  effectual. 
Lady  Cork  invited  her  to  dinner,  add- 
ing— 

'*  I  shonid  have  done  myself  the  pleasare  of 
calling  on  yoa,  bat  my  carriage  is  painting, 
and  I  hate  a  chair  in  the  morning  or  walking 
the  streets  when  people  are  aboat.  I  would 
walk  to  yoa  any  morning,  at  or  before  eleven 
o'clock,  if  yoa  woald  admit  me,  but  I  suspect 
your  time  is  better  employed  than  in  paying 
and  receiving  morning  visits." 

The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
made  an  appointmant  with  her  in  Kem- 
ble's  box,  but,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  with  that  erratic  though  fascinat- 
ing woman,  was  detained,  and  sent 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  "  in  her  place."  * 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  present  at  most  of 
the  fashionable  gatherings  of  the  day, 
including  a  grand  mas(][nerade,  for 
which,  she  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend, 
she  meant  to  be — 

"  At  no  expense  at  all.  My  domino  is  lent 
me.  Have  you  an  old  blue  handkerchief,  or 
an  old  blae  sash,  or  anything  of  a  light-faded 
blue  you  can  lend  me,  to  decorate  my  faded 
person?  069erue -anything  blae!  A  blue 
work  bag,  a  blue  pin -cushion,  or  a  pair  of 
blue  garters  I  can  fasten  about  me  some- 
where." 


Obviously  the  character  she  meant  to 
sustain  was  that  of  a  '*  Blue  Stocking." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gayety  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  at  the  call  of  every  one  in 
sickness  or  want :  her  money,  her  sym- 
pathy,  her  time,  were  always  being  de- 
manded.    She  even  nursed  through  a 


*  Lady  EliEabeth  afterward  '*  took  her  place" 
in  a  more  important  sense — becoming  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire's  second  wife. 


sharp  illness  the  servant  of  the  very 
landlady  who  had  so  ungraciously  re- 
fused to  allow  a  pail  of  water  to  be  car- 
ried upstairs  for  her.  A  letter  of  this 
period  shows  the  sharp  contrasts  of  her 
life  :— 

**  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  but  since  the 
weather  has  permitted  me  to  leave  off  making 
my  fire,  scouring  the  grate,  sifting  the  cin- 
ders, and  all  the  etcetercB  of  going  up  and 
down  three  long  pairs  of  stairs  with  water  or 
dust  I  feel  quite  another  creature.  ...  I 
am  both  willing  and  able  to  perform  hard 
bodily  labor,  but  then  the  fatigae  of  being  a 
fine-  lady  the  rest  of  the  day  is  too  much  for 
any  common  strength.  Last  Thursday  I  fin- 
ished scrubbing  my  bedroom  while  a  coach 
with  a  coronet  and  two  footmen  waited  at  the 
door  to  take  me  for  an  airing.  ...  At  Lady 
Oork's  the  other  evening  1  believe  I  was  the 
only  person  (except  the  JekyUs)  without  a 
title." 

She  goes  on  to  describe  some  private 
theatricals,  at  a  great  house,  in  which 
she  was  urged  to  take  part :  "  I  posi- 
tively protested  that  I  would  not  act 
except  with  women  older  than  myself. 
My  age  was  asked.  I  stated  tifty. 
There  was  then  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  find  any  woman  so  old."  This  seems 
to  have  been  got  over,  however,  for  she 
gives  other  particulars  : — 

"  The  drama  fixed  on  has  a  supper  in  it, 
and  I  represented  that  the  hurry  of  clearing 
the  table  (one  of  the  comic  incidents)  will 
probably  break  the  wine  bottles  and  throw  the 
hot  dishes  against  the  beautiful  hangings  of 
the  room.  The  lady  of  the  house,  alarmed  at 
my  remark,  cried  out  that  she  would  have 
everything  counterfeit,  and.  ringing  for  her 
butler,  ordered  him  to  bespeak  a  couple  of 
wooden  fowls,  a  wooden  tongue,  wooden  jel- 
lies, and  so  forth.  *  Nay,*  cried  Monk  Lewis 
(who  is  one  of  the  performers), '  if  your  lady- 
ship gives  a  wooden  supper  the  audience  wiU 
say  all  your  actors  are  sticks  ! '  It  was  not 
less  entertaining  to  see  the  surprise  of  the 
grave  elderly  butler.  He  knew  there  was  a 
supper  to  be  given  to  the  company  after  the 
play,  but  did  not  understand  that  there  was 
also  to  be  one  in  it ;  and  with  great  humility 
represented  that  '  he  thought  the  company 
would  like  a  real  supper  better.'  " 

In  1803,  ill-health,  and  exhaustion 
from  nursing  others,  compelled  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  give  up  her  solitary  strug- 
gles in  Leicester  Square,  and  go  to  An- 
nandale  House,  Turnham  Green,  where 
fourteen  Boman  Oatholic  ladies  resided, 
having  separate  bedrooms,  but  sharing 
the  sitting-rooms  and  garden,  and  as  a 
rule  taking  their  meals  together.  Writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  Phillips,  she  says  : — 
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"Everything  is  clean  in  perfection — even 
my  fuinds  !  which,  heaven  knows,  they  have 
not  been  before  for  many  a  day  ;  and  I  don't 
know  whether  this  doesn't  constitute  one  of 
my  chief  comforts.  .  .  .  Yet  do  not  think  I 
have  forgot  my  affection  for  London— no  ;  it 
is  great  consolation  to  ine  to  plan  that, '  if 
Baonaparte  should  come,  and  conquer,'  I  may 
then,  without  reproach,  stand  with  a  barrow 
of  oranges  and  lemons  in  Leicester  Square 
and  have  the  joy  to  call  that  place  my  Aotne." 

Bonaparte  did  not  come,  but  Mrs. 
Inchbald  went.  The  lady  who  presided 
over  Annandale  House  had  a  violent 
temper,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  was  not  a 
patient  one  ;  a  few  months  later  found 
her  in  lodgings  in  the  Strand.*  She 
then  resumed  her  play- writing  and  thea- 
tre-going, and  went  to  see  young  Betty 
(though  she  "  hated  prodigies"),  who 
was  acting  in  her  Lovers*  Vows,  an 
adaptation  of  Kotzebue^s  play.  She 
allowed  him  some  merit,  but  was  indig- 
nant at  the  vulgar  want  of  taste  which 
exalted  him  above  her  friends  the  Kem- 
bles,  her  interest  in  whom  never  abated. 

"  Mrs.  Siddons  is  restored  as  by  a  miracle," 
she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips  :  '*  she  had  a  nervous 
affection  from  her  hip  to  her  toe  which  made 
that  side  wholly  useless,  yet  in  torturing  pain 
that  kept  her  sleepless  for  months.  She 
heard  of  a  new-invented  machine  that  per- 
formed cures  by  electricity  .  .  .  tried  it,  and 
was  almost  instantly  cured.  But  she  suffered 
agony  in  the  trial  as  if  burning  lead  was  run- 
ning through  her  veins  where  the  sparks 
touched.  And  Mr.  Siddons  says  her  shrieks 
were  such  that  he  really  expected  the  mob 
would  break  open  the  door  and  think  he  was 
kilUng  her." 

In  1808,  Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  to 
Samuel  Kogers,  who  greatly  admired 
her  "  Nature  and  Art'* : — 

'*  I  consider  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  attention  you  paid  me  in  calling  yes- 
terday that  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to  apolo- 
gize for  your  reception.  For  the  sake  of  a 
romantic  view  of  the  Thames  I  have  shut  my- 

*  Her  letters  describe  a  tragedy  seen  from 
her  eyrie,  when  a  child  fell  from  its  mother's 
arms  into  the  Thames,  and  the  father,  jump- 
ing in,  succeeded  in  saving  it,  but  was  drown- 
ed himself.  And  they  also  give  a  comic  pic- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  room  :  **  My  apart- 
ment is  so  small  that  lam  black  and  blue  with 
thumping  against  my  furniture  on  every  side. 
I  can  kindle  my  fire  as  I  lie  in  bed,  and  put 
on  my  cap  as  I  dine,  for  the  looking-glass  is 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  same  table  as  my  din- 
ner. But  then  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
air  ;  more  daylight  than  most  people  in  Lon- 
don  ;  and  the  enchanting  view  of  the  Thames, 
the  Surrey  hills,  and  three  windmiUs." 


self  in  an  apartment  which  wiU  not  admit  of 
a  second  person.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to 
be  thought  never  at  home.  But  when  the 
scruples  of  the  persons  who  answer  for  me 
baffle  this  design,  and  I  have  received  a  token 
of  regard  which  flatters  me,  I  take  the  Uberty 
thus  to  explain  my  situation."  * 

Some  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  letters  at 
this  time  give  pathetic  expression  to 
her  loneliness. 

^  My  evenings  now  begin  to  be  duU  ;  they 
are  so  long,  and  no  firt  to  cheer  them  ...  I 
have  no  evening's  reward  for  the  labor  of  the 
day,  and  in  that  I  aw  poorer  than  the  poorest 
wife  or  mother  in  the  world.  AU  the  enter, 
tainment  I  require  is  the  exchange  of  a  few 
sentences,  and  that  I  sometimes  do  not  obtain 
for  days  together.  My  sister's  illness  will 
most  likely  keep  me  here  some  time  longer, 
for  in  this  house  my  decreased  expenses  do 
not  suffer  me  to  feel  the  weight  of  hers." 

It  was  a  curious  return  to  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood  which  made  her,  this 
year,  inquire  into  the  prospect  of  profit 
from 

"  A  little  piece  of  ground  of  the  value  of 
one  to  three  thousand  pounds.  ...  I  do 
not  care  how  small  a  farm  I  am  the  mistress 
of,  provided  it  will  keep  me  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a 
pig.  and  a  donkey,  in  case  of  invasion  or  other 
perilous  event  to  the  Bank  of  England." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hoppner  wrote 
to  her  announcing  the  establishment  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  requesting 
that  she  would  become  a  contributor  ; 
a  letter  from  John  Murray  confirmed 
the  proposal ;  but  she  declined  it  after 
aome  hesitation ;  and  when  John  Bell 
invited  her  to  conduct  his  magazine. 
La  Belle  Assemble,  she  said  she  had 
done  with  the  fashionable  world,  and 
thought  only  of  a  better. 

In  the  following  February  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald writes  : — 

"I  saw  nothing  of  the  conflagration  of 
Govent  Garden  Theatre,  but  was  a  miserable 
spectator  of  all  the  horrors  of  Drury  Lane.  .  .  . 
I  love  sublime  and  terrific  sights,  but  this  was 
so  terrible  I  ran  from  it ;  and  in  my  own  room 
was  astonished  by  a  prospect  more  brilliantly 
and  calmly  celestial  than  ever  met  my  eye. 
No  appearance  of  fire  from  my  window  except 
the  light  of  its  beams  ;  and  this  was  so  pow- 
erful that  the  river,  the  houses  on  its  banks, 
the  Surrey  hills  beyond,  every  boat  upon  the 
water,  every  spire  of  a  church,  Somerset  House 
and  its  terrace  on  this  side — all  looked  like  an 
enchanted  spot,  such  as  a  poet  paints  in  col- 
ors more  bright  than  nature  ever  displayed  in 
this  foggy  island." 

*  *'  Bogers  and  his  Contemporaries,**  by 
P.  W.  Olayden.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1889. 
Vol.  1 ,  p.  46. 
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Doll^  Simpaon  seemed  to  be  improv-  correspondence  with  her,  and  she  could 

ing  a  little  in  the  early  spring,  and  in  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  younger 

May  MrB.  Inchbiild  took  nur  in  a  coach  novelist's  cordial  praise  of  her  "  Simple 

to  visit  their  only  surviving  sistep,  Mrs.  Story  ;"  and  though  her  nerves  suffered 

Hunt.     She  6aw  Dolly  nearly  every  day  from  the  "groans,  yells,  and  cheers" 

nntil  the  5th  of  June,  when  she  left  of  the  "  0.  P.  rioters"  as  they  passed 

her,  apparently  as  well  aa  usual ;  but  her  doors,  and  all  )ier  sympathies  were 

returning  next  day,  she  was  shocked  to  witli  the  manaeers,  one  suspects  that 

6nd  her  dead.     Dolly  had  never  been  a  she  would  not  willingly  have  hecn  quite 

companion  or  help,  and  always  more  or  out  of  the  way  of  the  excitement. 

less  of  a  burden,  to  Mrs.  Incnbald,  but  A  more  painful  shock  was  the  death 

she  deeply  mourned  and  long  missed  of  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whose  family  she 

her,  especially  as  she  found  from  her  had  heard   many  particulars  from  his 

diaries  and  letters  that  Dolly  had  loved  brother  Charles,  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 

her  more  than  she  ever  admitted  in  mirera  in  former  days. 

words.*  "  Never  mother  doted  on  herebildren,"ebe 

At  fifty-five,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to  UlU  Mra.  Phillipa,  "  as  Mrs.  Moore  dotad  on 

withdraw  herself  from  societv.  to  refuse  *'"a^^''  "1°'  -t  °"'.^r''  "°^  ''"  yonngeat 

■  .    ,■                J    1,    1       1.     ■  -i  child,   the  bftrnster.     They  were  ueitber  of 

invitations,  and  shut  out  visitors.  t^em  married-ahe  had  Iharafore  more  than 

"  I  have  had  mj  Inll  abaTe  of  tba  world,"  she  ?,^?',«'.«^  ^"''^  ^"^  altebtion  from  them  both. 
tella  Mrs.  Phillipa-"  a  busy  ah.ra  from  fit-  ^.tb.n  ten  montha  Oharlea  the  bat  rial  a  r,  my 
teen  to  fifty,.  I  should  want  taate  did  I  not  now  "[^  aoqnainlanoe.  was  seized  with  brain  iefet  ■ 
enjoy  that  variety  in  lite  which  I  gain  by  aoli-  ?J«  '"  "'«  """^  '°'  three  montha  ;  and  at 
tnde.  Ktill,  a  medinm  haa  ever  been  want-  the  end  of  five  he  waa  aent  bound  handa  and 
fog,  both  in  my  public  and  private  life,  to  give  feat  to  a  private  madhoMe.  ,  .  .  Not  the 
a  leat  of  trae  enjoyment.  I  had  thirty-fife  alighteat  hope  remaina  o(  tbeir  mother  a  re- 
years  of  perpetual  crowd  and  bnetle.  I  have  "'«'7.  Allherohildrenareno«atberbonj.e 
no*  hait  five  of  almoat  oontinnal  tonelinesa  «"«P'  P""'  Charlea.  She  loVea  no  nonrish- 
and  qniet-eitremea  juatifled  only  by  naoaa.  »«'■  »"  .«?T»  »  ■'ord  since  tbie  last  faJal 
«ity.  Do  not  imagine  yon  oan  render  me.  Btroke  bot  Don  t  leave  me  I  She.a  aeventy- 
wilh  all  yonr  praiaes.  satisfied  wilb  my  per.  """«■  ^^'^  "»«  '^""^  beantiful  old  woman  that 
eonal  all/«otion«  ;  Ibongh  yon  know  me  ao  ?""  ""^  «t=°' ?'  P°«  Gharlee  hBB  made  me 
welt  as  to  know  anoh  things  wonld  be  more  l**''*""  f°  }*J  *"?.  P""eB  of  her  beauty  and 
gratifying  to  roe  than  «ny  other  gifU  in  the  ma'o"">l  virtnes, 

world.     Nordonotauppose  you  can  alarm  me  ^    ggrigg    of     letters    from     Charles 

by  representing  the  Htateot  dpalAuaa  a  oalam-  vr„„„     /„„„j    „™„„™    i,„_   „„^„,„   „„a 

ily.    ^t  ia  the  tteMiau  pf  old  age-it  is  the  **?°'^'   *»"»?,   '^^^^  ^^^   P^P^"   »ia 

anbstitnte  tor  patience.    It  permita  ma  lo  look  printed    bv    boaden,   ShOW    that   When 

jD  the  giHBa  without  screaming  with  horror,  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  attained  the  mature 

and  to  live  upon  moderate  terms  of  oharitj  age  of  forty-two  this  then  brilliant  and 

with  all  yonng  people  (without  much  hatred  progperous  young  man  did  his  utmOSt 

or   malioe)  although   1   oan   never   be  young  T    ■    j         i.^  i     °           l-           c-i. 

1^ ..    '          ^                              '      "  to  induce  her  to  marry  him.     She  seems 
to  have  told  him  that  his  youth  was  the 

She  had  still  some  compensations  in  only  fault  she  had  to  find  with  him, 
these  declming  years  :  she  discovered  and  very  wisely  refused  to  be  laughed, 
the  utility  and  delightfulness  of  a  Cir-  persuaded,  or  argued  out  of  that  objeo- 
culating  Library.  The  Edgeworths,  tion,  though  her  affectionate  regard  for 
father  and  daughter,  opened  a  pleasant  him  was  grrat. 
Again  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  to  chance 

•  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Opie  gives  a  touching  in-  ^^^  ^^?^%  «»i  *)>'«   *'"?«   she  thougEt 

■tanoe   of    Mrs.    Inchbalds   tenderness   for  herself  debffhtfullv  settled,  with  a  View 

Dolly  :— "  I  have  not  been  from  London  yet.  of  Hyde  P 

and  I  purposely  did  not  date  my  letter,  be-  pied    her 

oauae  I  wished  to  have  no  preaenta  this  year,  f^JjgQ   g]^^ 

and  bad  not  time  to  eiplsin  why.     My  sister  .   , 

haa  been  very  ill  again,  and  ja  in  that  kind  of  '°  »  Slate  i 

weak  stale  that  she  now  never  comas  to  aea  next-door 

me,  and  I  fear  much  the  winter  may  prove  Sste,  who 

fatal    to   her.     She  always   partook   of  your  meiit  on  h 

prMenta.  and  I  bad  rather  not  be  reminded  _;„_   „«  ti. 

of  the  loss  I  feel  from  the  want  of  her  ooca-  ^'"°  °t   *" 

slonal  viaita  by  having  any  feasts  dnring  her  anooKing, 

absence."  obtained,  t 
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terror  to  her  aonl  by  ehotiting — "  Where 
IB  the  woman  on  the  first  floor  ?  I  can 
tfoe  her  I"  (**  My  shntters/'  sayg  Mrg. 
Inchbaldy  **  had  been  closed  the  whole 
morning.")  **  And  I  know  who  she  is  ! 
Mrs.  Inchbald  I  Mrs.  Inchbald  I  Mrs. 
Inchbald  !''  The  demonstration  attract- 
ed a  mob,  and  a  gnn  was  pointed  from 
the  window  above  hers — bat  Inckily 
there  was  no  bloodshed.  '*  How  little/' 
she  pathetically  observes,  ''  do  those 
persons  possessed  of  houses  and  ser- 
vants, know  of  the  difficnlties  and  dan- 
gers we  poor  lodgers  experience  every 
time  we  remove  to  a  new  lodging  1'' 

The  Twisses  and  the  Kembles  she 
still  visited,  and  at  their  houses  she 
met  Lady  Cork  and  many  old  friends  ; 
while  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Cos  way,  and  one 
or  two  other  brave  spirits  would  take 
no  denial,  but  forced  tneir  way  into  her 
retreat.  She  was  drawing  closer  and 
closer,  as  years  advanced,  to  the  Church 
of  which  she  had  never  been  wholly 
neglectful,  though  its  observances  had 
sometimes  been  relaxed  in  the  hurry  of 
work  and  pleasure.  Her  confessors 
seem  now  to  take  the  place  in  her  affec- 
tionate and  confidential  friendship  for- 
merly occupied  by  her  physicians  (a 
long  procession,  only  one  of  whom,  Dr. 
Warren,  has  been  mentioned  here). 
Father  OaSey,  a  hardworking  poor 
priest,  falling  seriously  ill,  she  fur- 
nished him  with  all  necessary  comforts, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  deny  herself 
a  servant  in  order  to  increase  the  an- 
nuity she  paid  Mrs.  Hunt.  As  usual, 
she  was  called  upon  to  find  situations 
for  all  her  unprosperous  nieces  and 
nephews,  which  could  not  have  been  an 
agreeable  task,  as  some  of  them  were 
only  competent  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  barmaids  and  game  keepers. 

An  interview  which  must  have 
brought  all  her  dramatic  sympathies 
and  all  her  love  for  France  (she  was  so 
ardent  a  Bonapartist  as  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  result  of  Waterloo)  back 
in  full  force,  took  plaoe  when  Kemble 
brought  Talma  to  her  lodgings.  No 
record  of  their  conversation  has  been 
preserved. 

The  most  interesting  literary  en- 
counter of  these  later  years  was  a  meet- 
ing with  Madame  de  Sta^l,  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Onie.  **  Gorinne^'  was,  said  Mrs. 
Inchbald, 


"  Inqaiftitive  m  well  aa  ftltentiye,  and  en- 
treated  me  to  explain  to  her  the  motire  irhj  I 
ahonned  societj.  'Becanae.'  I  replied,  'I 
dread  the  lonelineas  that  will  follow.'  '  What  1 
win  yon  feel  your  solitade  more  when  yoa  re. 
torn  from  this  eompany  than  yon  did  before 
yon  came  hither?  '  '  Yes.'  '  I  should  think 
it  wonld  elevate  yonr  spirits.  Why  will  yon 
feel  yonr  loneliness  more  ?  '  '  Because  I  hare 
no  one  to  tell  that  I  hare  seen  you.  No  one 
to  describe  yonr  person  to.  No  one  to  whom 
I  can  repeat  the  many  enoominms  yon  haye 
passed  on  my  **  Simple  Story. "  No  one  to  en- 
joy yonr  praises  but  myself.'  '  Ah  1  yon  hare 
no  children,'  and  she  tarned  to  an  elegant 
yoang  woman,  her  daaghter,  with  a  pathetic 
tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly  depicted  a 
mother's  joys  that  she  sent  me  home  more 
melancholy  at  the  comparison  of  onr  situa- 
tions in  life  than  any  contrast  between  riches 
and  poverty  could  hare  made  me.  I  called  by 
appointment  at  her  house  two  days  after.  I 
was  told  she  was  ill.  Next  morning  my  paper 
explained  her  illness.  You  have  seen  the 
death  of  her  son  in  the  papers  ?  He  was  one 
of  Bemadotte's  aides-de-camp.  The  most 
beautiful  young  man  that  ever  was  seen — only 
nineteen.  A  duel  with  sabres,  and  the  first 
stroke  literally  cut  off  his  head  /*' 

A  great  sorrow  befell  Mrs.  Inchbald 

herself  a  few  years  later,  which  is  best 

described  in  her  own  touching  words  :— 

"Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried 
with  coJd,  I  said  to  myself, '  But,  thank  God, 
my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room  ;  she 
has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning.  She 
would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear,  and 
how  much  more  should  I  suffer,  but  from  this 
reflection  ! '  It  almost  made  me  warm  when 
I  reflected  that  8he  suffered  no  cold.  And  yet 
perhaps  the  severe  weather  affected  her,  for 
after  only  two  days  of  dangerous  illness  she 
died  I  have  now  buried  my  whole  family — 
I  mean  my  Standingfleld  family,  the  only  part 
to  which  I  felt  tender  attachment.  She  died 
on  February  14th  (1816),  aged  74." 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
Kogers  invited  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Byron's  box  at  Drury  Lane 
to  see  Eean  and  meet  the  poet.  Bat, 
of  course,  even  so  great  a  temptation  as 
this  was  resisted. 

Her  old  sense  of  humor,  and  power 
of  vigoroasly  express  ng  it,  remained. 
Abont  to  move  to  Earl's  Terrace.  Ken* 
sington,  she  wrote  to  her  constant 
friend,  Mrs.  Phillips  :— 

"  Such  a  horror  I  have  of  packing  my  trunks 
and  furniture — of  seeing  new  faces  and  hear- 
ing  new  Toices  with  M  observations— that  I 
never  leave  one  lodging  for  another  but  I  wish 
myself  in  jail  for  debt  without  the  benefit  of 
an  Insolvent  Aol  1" 

And  when  settled  in  the  boarding- 
house  she  adds : — 
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**  All  the  old  widows  and  old  maids  of  the 
honse  are  stretched  upon  beds  or  sofas  with 
nervoas  headaches  or  slow  fevers  bronght  on 
by  loss  of  appetite,  violent  thirst,  broken 
sleep,  and  other  dog-day  complaints,  while  I, 
the  only  young  and  strong  person  among 
them,  am  called  on  to  divert  their  blue  devils 
from  bringing  them  to  an  untimely  end.  I 
love  io  be  of  importance,  and  so  the  present 
society  is  flattering  to  my  vanity.  Not  so  the 
sonnet  which  was  lately  sent  me  ...  at  six- 
teen it  had  been  applicable,  but  at  sixty-five  a 
dirge  would  be  more  suitable." 

The  enforced  regularity  of  a  board- 
ing* house  was  very  irksome  to  her.  She 
soon  wished  to  be  again  where  she  could 
"  dine  at  the  hour  of  hunger,  and  cut 
a  piece  of  crust  off  my  own  loaf."  Yet 
her  next,  and  last,  removal,  in  1819, 
was  to  a  similar  though  superior  resi- 
dence— Kensington  House,  where  she 
met  several  old  friends,  the  Cosways 
among  them.  Here,  at  the  end  of 
1820,  she  received  a  farewell  visit  from 
Kemble — a  last  farewell,  as  both  of 
them  anticipated.  "  When  I  left  you 
before,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  it  was  to 
visit  Spain,  and  you  managed  for  me  in 
my  absence.*  Ifow  I  think  I  shall 
make  out  my  tour  to  Italy,  and  end, 
perhaps,  like  an  old  Roman.'*  Three 
years  after  this  parting  he  died. 

While  living  in  Kensington  House 
Mrs.  Inchbald  told  Mrs.  Opie  that  she 
rejoiced  in  her  residence. 

''  We  are  even  in  these  short  and  dark  days  f 
as  brilliant  on  the  high  road  and  in  open  air 
as  during  the  long  and  bright  days  of  summer 
and  auto  mn.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  gaudy 
yet  numerous  and  sober  procession  (proces- 
sions, I  should  say,  for  they  lasted  from  morn- 
ing until  night)  than  passed  the  house  yester- 
day. I  think  myself  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  place  of  my  abode,  on  this  account.  The 
present  world  is  such  a  fine  subject  to  excite 
intense  reflection." 

She  also  speaks  of  their  old  friend  : — 

'*  Mr.  Kemble  called  on  me  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  England.  He  looked  remark- 
ably well  in  the  face,  but,  as  he  walked  through 
the  courtyard  to  step  into  his  carriage,  I  was 
astonished  to  perceive  him  bend  down  his 
person  like  a  man  of  eighty.  How,  I  wonder, 
does  she  support  her  banishment  from  Eng- 
land ?    He  has  sense  and  taste  to  find  *  Books 


*  With  regard  to  his  share  in  the  Oovent 
Garden  Patent,  Mn,  Kemble *s  letters  to  Mrs. 
Inchbald  during  her  husband's  absence  are 
very  clever  and  interesting. 

f  December,  1820. 


in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every- 
thiug.'  " 

Though  the  study  of  humanity  had 
not  lost  its  charm,  that  of  literature, 
except  on  one  all-absorbing  topic,  was 
gradually  abandoned. 

**  Vour  books  are  lying  on  the  table  of  our 
drawing-room  most  days,"  she  continues, 
"  and  I  hear  great  praise  of  them.  And  yet 
I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  curiosity  to  open 
one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  there  are  also  a 
hundred  of  Sir  Walter's  in  the  same  place, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  all,  I  have  no 
wish  to  read  any.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  have  so 
many  reflections  concerning  a  future  world, 
as  well  as  ooncerninf<  the  present,  and  there 
are  on  that  awful  subject  so  many  books  still 
unread,  that  I  think  every  moment  lost  which 
impedes  my  gaining  information  from  holy 
and  learned  authors.*'  * 

Her  time  for  any  study  was  indeed 
growing  short.  Seven  months  later  she 
complained  of  cold,  sore  throat,  and 
mucn  pain.  On  the  29th  of  July  her 
diary  says  :  **  Went  down  to  dinner, 
very  ill  of  cold  and  fever,  could  not  eat^ 
and  retired  to  bed.**  On  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust, 1821,  she  expired. 

She  was  buried  in  Kensington  Church- 
yard ;  her  grave  is  next  to  the  mohu- 
ment  erected  by  Canning  in  memory  of 
his  beloved  son.  Her  funeral,  by  her 
own  express  desire,  was  attended  only 
b^  relations  and  intimate  friends.  Her 
will  wae  ver^  characteristic.  She  left  a 
small  annuity  to  Robert  Inchbald,  the 
needy  spendthrift  who  of  all  her  hus- 
band's family  had  most  insulted  and 
annoyed  her ;  she'  divided  the  bulk  of 
her  property  fairly  among  her  nearest 
relations  ;  so  far  as  her  means  allowed, 
ahe  remembered  all  who  had  been  kind 
and  obliging  to  her,  including  a  laun- 
dress and  a  hairdresser ;  and  she  left 
fifty  pounds  each  to  the  Theatrical 
Fund  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  to 
the  Catholic  Society  for  the  Belief  of 
the  A^d  Poor. 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  famous  or  distinguished 
S arsons  who  are  the  most  interesting, 
lizabeth  Inchbald  cannot  claim  high 
rank  in  the  former  class,  but  her  char- 
acter, her  letters,  and  her  ^'  Simple 
SioTj"  leave  her  with  few  rivals  in  the 
latter. —  Temple  Bar. 

«<<MemoriaIa  of  Amelia  Opie,"  by  0.  L. 
BrightwelL    Pp.  180-81. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OP    DR.    JOHN    BROWN.* 


All  thafc  one  and  another  can  tell  us 
of  Dr.  John  Brown  is  welcome  to  those 
who  were  his  friends,  and  in  a  very  true 
sense  he  was  a  man  whom  to  know  was 
to  love.  To  the  far  larger  number  who 
were  linked  to  him  only  through  his 
books  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines  a  diflBcult  task  to  convey  any  fit- 
ting idea  of  the  man  as  he  was  **  in  his 
essential  nature/'  for  there  was  much 
in  his  character  and  in  the  subtle  qual- 
ity of  his  genias  that  escapes  analysis. 
We  who  have  looked  in  his  eyes,  felt 
the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand,  heard  that 
low,  pleasant  voice,  must  share  with 
Dr.  Peddie  the  hopelessness  of  exact 
portraiture,  the  very  effort  to  catch  and 
transfix  it  making  the  remembered 
image  grow  dim  and  blurred.  This 
arises  in  large  measure  because  but  one 
side  of  him  is  displayed  in  his  writings. 
Too  often  an  author  gives  the  best  of 
him  to  the  public,  enunciating  moral 
sentiments  that  he  is  not  always  careful 
to  translate  into  practice  in  the  home 
circle  ;  but  Dr.  John  Brown  was  great- 
er than  his  books  ;  they  lack  his  com- 
pleteness, **  they  give  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  fulness,'*  to  quote  the 
/Scotsman,  with  which  he  was  so  long 
associated,  *'  his  readiness,  his  playful- 
ness, and  humor,'*  nor,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  added,  of  the  deep  spirituality  of  his 
nature.  His  own  words  of  another 
might  be  aptly  used  of  himself  :  "  There 
is  no  sweetness  so  sweet  as  that  of  a 
large  and  deep  nature ;  there  is  no 
knowledge  so  good,  so  strengthening, 
as  that  of  a  great  mind  which  is  ever 
filling  itself  afresh."  For  behind  the 
fua  with  which  in  his  brighter  days  he 
cheered  the  world  for  others  there  lay 
the  satisfying  assurance  of  great  deeps 
of  sympathy  and  experience,  of  large 
and  wise  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
books,  of  art  and  of  nature,  which  made 
communion  with  him  indeed  and  in 
truth  a  liberal  education.  There  was  a 
point  at  which  he  touched  every  one 
whom  he  met ;  something  magnetic  in 
him— was  it  not  the  child-like  heart, 
nearest  to  the  Christ-ideal  ? — drew  men 


* '*  ReooUeetioDS  of  Dr.  JohD  Brown,"  by 
Alexander  Peddie,  M.D.  (Peroival  &  Co.). 


and  women  to  him,  and  drew  the  best 
out  of  them,  perhaps  because  he  so 
silently  passed  by  all  that  was  less  good. 
Yet  few  men  had  so  keen,  so  penetra- 
tive a  judgment,  so  unerring  an  insight. 
Nothing  could  be  at  once  more  droll 
or  more  absolutely  faithful  than  his 
characterization  of  chance  acquaintance 
or  familiar  neighbor — the  whole  man 
often  summed  up  in  a  word,  his  salient 
points  brought  into  vivid  prominence, 
and  yet  all  done  with  such  sweetness, 
such  lambent  humor,  such  a  kindly 
gleam  in  the  eye  that  the  touchiest 
could  not  take  offence.  Some  of  these 
word -etchings  concerning  fellow-citizens 
who  survive  him  may  not  be  recorded, 
but  to  those  who  recall  the  fat,  rotund 
little  body,  packed  tight  in  its  clothes, 
crowned  by  the  noble  and  benign  head 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  could 
anything  be  better  than  this  :  "  The 
body  of  Bacchus,  and  the  head  of 
Jove  ?"  His  memory  for  faces,  and  for 
family  facts  connected  with  them,  was 
almost  royal ;  like  the  little  laddie  he 
tells  of,  he  *'  didn't  know  how  to  for- 
get.*' When  one  remembers  how  dan- 
gerous a  gift  this  sometimes  proves  it- 
self, how  wide  a  door  this  knowledge  of 
a  man's  forbears  may  open  to  gossip,  it 
is  surely  good  to  remember  and  record 
the  perfect  charity  that  always  found 
something  pleasing  to  say,  some  point 
of  character  to  praise  or  commend. 

The  house  in  Eutland  Street,  his 
home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was 
hospitably  open  to  a  large  and  ever-in- 
creasing circle  of  friends.  The  street 
itself,  dull  and  quiet  till  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Station  brought  life  and  bustle 
to  the  scene,  had  one  great  point  to 
recommend  it  in  its  central  position, 
making  it  easy  for  his  friends  to  turn 
round  the  corner  from  sunny  Princes 
Street  and  ring  at-  the  familiar  door. 
Surely  there  was  no  other  door  in  that 
street  where  so  many  appeals  were 
made  1  Yet  there  was  no  formal  visit- 
ing or  entertaining — formality  of  any 
sort  he  could  not  away  with  ;  people 
came  and  went — those  who  knew  him 
well,  and  those  who  knew  him  but  lit- 
tle, and  longed  to  know  him  more.    He 
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had  a  playful  way  of  introducing  his 
visitors  hj  odd  names  to  each  other. 
An  astonished  lady  would  find  herself 
in  the  company  of  Marco  Polo,  new 
home  from  a  journey  round  the  world  ; 
and  it  often  befell  that  you  might  be 
seated  beside  Strabo's  daughter,  or  some 
other  equally  unexpected  and  uncanny 
guest,  without  ever  penetrating  to  the 
real  identity  of  your  casual  neighbor. 
But  in  the  society  of  a  host  so  gentle, 
so  genial,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stillest  and  most  starched  not  to  thaw. 
Of  all  things  he  loved  naturalness,  sin- 
cerity, simplicity — himself  the  most 
unaffected  of  men.  In  one  household 
where  the  old  cook  bore  a  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  her  scones  he 
would  peep  into  the  kitchen  on  his  way 
upstairs  with  a  laconic  '*  Scone  day  ?*' 
making  a  point  if  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative  of  remaining  to  partake. 

His  entire  selflessness  made  him  natu- 
rally and  quickly  the  friend  of  all  little 
children.  He  was  one  of  them ;  they 
made  him  free  of  their  kingdom.  One 
little  illustration  of  his  way,  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge,  may  be  permitted 
here.  By  a  certain  family  to  whom  his 
name  had  long  been  familiar,  not  as  the 
famous  author,  but  as  John  Brown  the 
"hafflin  laddie"  who  used  to  ^'jink*' 
round  the  "  stocks"  with  his  girl -rela- 
tives in  holidays  at  a  country  house, 
and  was  mercilessly  teased  by  those 
same  maidens  when  he  appeared  before 
them  in  all  the  glory  of  his  first  tail- 
coat, he  was  invited  to  a  dinner-party. 
It  was  an  affair  of  some  ceremony, 
given  in  honor  of  a  big-wig  passing 
through  the  city — and  Dr.  Brown  did 
not  love  ceremony.  The  nursery  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  ten  minutes  before 
the  gong  sounded,  and  one  of  them,  a 
little  girl,  was  instantly  beckoned  to  his 
knee.  She  went  reluctantly,  for  those 
beautiful  eyes  behind  the  tortoiseshell 
spectacles  were  surely  the  saddest  in  the 
world,  and  this  was  not  the  laddie  of 
the  cornfield  legend,  but  the  author 
with  all  his  honors  fresh  upon  him. 

''What  did  you  have  lor  dinner P* 
was  the  first  question. 

**  Mince  collops,'^  came  the  trembling 
answer — such  a  plebeian,  such  a  home- 
ly dish  it  seemed  when  one  remembered 
the  feast  spread  in  the  next  room. 


'*  And  what  more  ?*' 

"  Eice  pudding." 

*'  And  tvhat  more  ?" 

The  shamed  tears  were  not  far  off 
when  it  had  to  be  confessed  that  there 
was  nothing  more  ;  but  consolation  in- 
stantly followed  : 

**  My  bonnie  woman,  why  didn't  you 
ask  me  to  dine  with  you  ?" 

There  was  such  earnestness,  yet  such 
twinkling  fun,  such  a  direct  appeal  in 
the  words,  that  the  child's  heart  was 
won  instantly  ;  for  no  one  sees  through 
pretence  sooner  than  a  child.  He 
meant  it,  strange  as  it  might  seem  for 
a  grown-up  to  be  so  anxious  to  forego 
his  privileges ;  and  what  a  meal  it 
would  have  been,  seasoned  with  laugh- 
ter and  merriment !  For  in  his  own 
words,  speaiiing  of  another  lovely  soul, 
he  was,  if  not  always  happy  himself,  a 
"  happy  making"  man. 

A  later  dinner,  years  after,  is  re- 
called. Again  a  celebrity  had  been 
asked  to  the  board,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  two  who  had  so  many  sympa- 
thies and  tastes  in  common  would  find 
each  other  congenial  company.  But 
Dr.  Brown  was  silent,  and  no  wor^d  that 
the  most  eager  interviewer  could  tran- 
scribe spoke  he.  Even  when  the  shadow 
lay  on  liis  spirit  there  was  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  his  extreme  gen- 
tleness, in  the  feeling  of  secure,  un- 
shaken trust,  veiled  only  for  a  little 
while,  th^t  underlay  the  depression  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget 
the  sudden  *'  irradiation"  of  the  smile 
which  broke  through  sooner  or  later, 
like  sunshine  after  gloom. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  social  crowd 
that  he  showed  his  best  side.  He  shrank 
from  public  appearances  and  from  any 
call  to  make  himself  prominent.  Dr. 
Peddie  records  the  ludicrous  inadequacy 
of  his  attempt  to  return  thanks  when 
his  health  was  drunk  at  a  public  din- 
ner :  "  Gentlemen"  (a  pause),  *^  I  thank 
you  kindly"  (pause)  **  for  your  kind- 
ness.^' He  sat  down  amid  laughter,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  ready  to 

J'oin.  Like  most  people  who  are  worth 
:nowing  at  all,  he  reserved  the  best  of 
him  for  his  own  fireside,  and  for  the 
little  band  of  intimate  friends  privileged 
to  share  his  winter  evenings.  Even 
there  he  was  often  silent.  As  a  rule, 
no  man  could  be  more  quiet  and  sober 
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in  Bpeech  ;  he  listened  and  assented  far 
more  than  he  talked^  though  now  and 
then  among  congenial  souls,  the  fun 
and  humor  would  bubble  forth  unre- 
strained ;  but  even  if  he  said  nothing 
his  sympathy  made  itself  instinctively 
felt.  And  when  he  did  open  his  stores 
they  were  found  full  to  overflowing — 
talk  so  shrewd,  so  wise,  so  kindly,  so 
quaint  was  worth  long  waiting  for.  He 
seasoned  it  with  the  homely  Scotch, 
familiar  to  most  of  his  hearers,  using  it 
with  perfect  and  fastidious  taste,  so  that 
an  **  orra"  word  came  to  have  a  new 
value  from  the  setting  he  gave  it. 
Those  familiar  with  his  writings  must 
have  noticed  this  fine  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  simple  and  suitable 
words  which  gives  to  his  style  so  large 
a  part  of  its  charm. 

But  to  turn  to  Dr.  Peddie's  reminis- 
cences. He  tells  us  his  acquaintance 
with  John  Brown  began  when  both 
were  boys  of  twelve,  *'  on  the  occasion 
of  his  father's  translation  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Eose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
when  my  father  assisted  at  the  '  Induc- 
tion' ceremony.  We  sat  together  on 
the  pulpit-stairs— by  special  permission 
as  the  ministers'  sons— .the  church  being 
crowded  to  excess  ;  and  I  felt  drawn  to 
him  more  than  to  any  youth  I  had  met 
before,  impressed  by  his  looks  of  sweet- 
ness, intelligence,  and  earnestness,  and 
the  ktten  interest  he  showed  ixi  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  from  the  fact  likewise 
that,  as  there  was  a  book  under  his  arm, 
I  thought  he  must  be  an  awfully  studi- 
ous and  clever  fellow." 

Of  his  childhood  in  the  Manse  of  the 
Seceder  Minister  at  Biggar  we  have  a 
vivid  picture  in  the  "  Jitter  to  John 
Cairns,  D.D." — (Horse  SubsecivsB,  2d 
series).  A  few  lines  extracted  from  it, 
illustrative  of  the  relations  between 
parent  and  child,  may,  perhaps,  send 
readers  back  to  what  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  honest,  tender,  and  pathetic 
portraits  son  ever  drew.  Beading  it, 
one  feels  sure  that  it  was  no  fancy 
sketch,  but  indeed  ^'  the  truth  told  lov- 
ingly." 

"  My  first  recollection  of  my  father, 
my  first  impression  not  only  of  bis  char- 
acter but  of  his  eyes  and  face  and  pres- 
ence, strange  as  it  may  seem,  dates  from 


my  fifth  year.  .  .  .  Children  are  long 
of  seeing,  or  at  least  of  looking  at,  what 
is  above  them  ;  they  like  the  ground, 
and  its  flowers  and  stones,  its  'red 
sodgers  '  and  ladybirds,  and  all  its  queer 
things  ;  their  world  is  about  three  feet 
high,  and  they  are  more  often  stooping 
than  gazing  up.  I  know  I  was  past 
ten  before  I  saw,  or  cared  to  see,  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  the  Manse  at 
Biggar. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  May  28,  1816, 
my  eldest  sister  Janet  and  I  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  kitchen  bed  with  Tibbie 
Meek,  our  only  servant.  We  were  all 
three  wakened  by  a  cry  of  pain,  sharp, 
insufferable,  as  if  one  were  stung. 
Years  after  we  two  confided  to  each 
other,  sitting  by  the  burn  side,  that  we 
thought  that  *  great  cry '  which  arose 
at  midnight  in  Egypt  must  have  beeit 
like  it.  We  all  knew  whose  voice  it 
was,  and,  in  our  night-clothes,  we  ran 
into  the  passage,  and  into  the  little  par- 
lor to  the  left  hand,  in  which  was  a 
closet-bed.  We  found  my  father  stand- 
ing before  us,  erect,  his  hands  clenched 
in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full  of  misery 
and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that 
of  the  dead.  He  frightened  us.  He 
saw  this,  or  else  his  intense  will  had 
mastered  his  agony,  for,  taking  his 
hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly 
and  gently,  '  Let  us  give  thanks,'  and 
turned  to  a  little  sofa  in  the  room  ; 
there  lay  our  mother— dead.  She  had 
been  long  ailing.  I  remember  her  sit- 
ting in  a  shawl — an  Indian  one,  with 
little  dark  green  spots  on  a  white  ground 
— and  watching  her  growing  pale,  with 
what  I  afterward  knew  must  have  been 
strong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish, 
slipped  out  of  bed,  and  '  Grandmother,' 
her  mother,  seeing  her  '  change  come,' 
had  called  my  father,  and  they  two  saw 
her  open  her  blue,  kind  and  true  eyes, 
*  comfortable '  to  us  all  *  as  the  day ' — 
I  remember  them  better  than  those  of 
any  one  I  saw  yesterday — and,  with  one 
faint  look  of  recognition  to  him,  close 
them  till  the  '  time  of  the  restitution  of 
all  things.' 

*^ .  .  .  The  Manse  became  silent. 
We  lived  and  slept  and  played  under 
the  shadow  of  that  death,  and  we  saw, 
or  rather  felt,  that  he  was  another  fa- 
ther than  before.  No  more  happy 
laughter  from  the  two  in  the  parlor,  as 
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he  was  reading  Larry  the  Irish  post- 
boy's letter  in  Miss  JSdgeworth's  tale, 
or  the  last  Waverley  novel ;  no  more 
visitings  in  a  cart  with  her,  he  riding 
beside  us  on  his  thoroughbred  pony,  to 
Kilbucho,  or  Kachan  Mill,  or  Kirklaw 
Hill.  He  went  among  his  people  as 
usual  when  they  were  ill  ;  he  preached 
better  than  ever — they  were  sometimes 
frightened  to  think  how  wonderfully  he 
preached — but  the  sunshine  was  over — 
the  glad  and  careless  look,  the  joy  of 
young  life  and  mutual  love.  .  .  . 
What  we  lost,  the  congregation  and  the 
world  gained.  He  gave  himself  wholly 
to  his  work.  .  •  .  From  this  time 
dates  my  father's  possession  and  use  of 
the  German  Exegetics.  After  my  moth- 
er's death  I  slept  with  him  ;  his  bed 
was  in  his  study,  a  small  room  with  a 
very  small  grate,  and  I  remember  well 
his  getting  those  fat,  shapeless,  spon^ 
German  books,  as  if  one  would  sink  m 
them,  and  be  bogged  in  their  bibulous, 
unsized  paper  ;  and  watching  him  as  he 
impatiently  cut  them  up,  and  dived 
into  them  in  his  rapid,  eclectic  way, 
tasting  them,  and  dropping  for  my  play 
such  a  lot  of  soft,  large  curled  bits  from 
the  paper-cutter,  leaving  the  edges  all 
shaggy.  He  never  came  to  bed  when  I 
was  awake,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  I  can  remember  often  awaking 
far  on  in  the  night  or  morning,  and  see- 
ing that  keen,  beautiful,  intense  face 
bending  over  those  RosenmUllers,  and 
Ernestis,  and  Storrs,  and  Ki&inoels — 
the  fire  out,  and  the  gray  dawn  peep- 
ing through  the  window  ;  and  when  he 
heard  me  move,  he  would  speak  to  me 
in  the  foolish  words  of  endearment  my 
mother  was  wont  to  use,  and  come  to 
bed,  and  take  me,  warm  as  I  was,  into 
his  cold  bosom." 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Cairns  writes  of  the 
father,  from  whom  the  son  inherited  so 
much. 

''As  he  was  of  the  Pauline  type  of 
mind,  his  Christianity  ran  in  the  same 
mould.  ...  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
sense  of  the  old  Puritans,  and,  amid  the 
doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  held  as  firmly  as  any  of  them 
by  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  grace. 
There  was  a  fountain  of  tenderness  in 
his  nature,  as  well  as  a  sweep  of  im- 
petuous indignation.  The  union  of 
Nbw  Sbbies.— Vol.  LIX..  No.  1. 


these  ardent  elements  and  of  a  highly 
devotional  temperament,  not  untouched 
with  melancholy,  with  the  patience  of 
the  scholar  and  the  sobriety  of  the 
critic,  formed  the  singularity  and  al- 
most the  anomaly  of  his  personal  char- 
acter. These  contrasts  were  tempered 
by  the  discipline  of  experience  ;  and 
his  life,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
seemed  to  become  more  rich,  genial, 
and  harmonious  as  it  approached  its 
close." 

The  physical  beauty,  if  not  of  feature, 
at  least  of  expression — a  mingled  dig- 
nity and  sweetness — was  inherited  too. 

Taught  solely  by  his  father  while  at 
Biggar,  John  Brown  was  sent  on  the 
removal  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  High 
School,  and  thence  to  the  University — 
a  very  young  student  surely,  since  we 
find  him  already,  at  seventeen,  begin- 
ning his  medical  studies  as  the  appren- 
tice of  Mr.  Syme,  then  a  rising  young 
surgeon.  Of  him.  Dr.  Brown  spoke  to 
the  last  in  terms  of  the  utmost  affection 
and  respect.  ^*  He  was  my  master  ; 
my  apprentice  fee  bought  him  his  first 
carriage — a  gig — and  I  got  the  first  ride 
in  it.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
surgeon  Scotland  ever  produced,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  a  greater,  hardly  of  as 
great,  a  clinical  teacher."  The  ride 
was  across  Corstorphine  Hill  by  the 
Dean  Road,  where  he  often  walked, 
looking  toward  the  far  Highland  hills  ; 
where,  one  December  evening,  years 
upon  years  later,  he  walked  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  with  Thackeray. 

One  wonders  that  one  so  sensitively 
poised  should  choose  the  profession  of 
medicine,  yet  but  for  the  clerkship  at 
Minto  House  there  would  have  been  no 
**  Rab  and  His  Friends."  In  spite  of 
his  admiration  of  Syme  as  an  operator, 
he  '^  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  painful 
scenes  of  surgery"  (chloroform  was  not 
as  yet),  and  it  was  as  a  physician  he 
started  in  Edinburgh  in  1833.  His 
constitutional  sorrowfulness  was  largely 
increased  by  the  incidents  of  his  profes- 
sion. So  touched  was  he  with  a  feeling 
of  the  infirmities  of  his  patients,  he 
suffered  ache  for  ache  with  them,  griev- 
ing long  and  greatly  when  his  utmost 
skill  could  not  save  them  from  the  com- 
mon fate.  Yet  when  the  case  was  one 
that  admitted  of  cure  there  was  no  bet- 
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ter  healing  than  his  smile,  his  kindly 
jest  with  a  word  of  quiet  sympathy 
dropped  in.  His  doctor's  eye  noticed 
everything — the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
the  little  decorations  of  the  sick  room, 
any  change  in  the  patient's  dress— and 
his  bright  comments  always  gave  pleas- 
ure, since  his  interest  had  a  finer  mo- 
tive than  mere  curiosity.  The  warm 
outgoing  of  his  kindliness  compelled  a 
response  from  the  coldest.  To  Edin- 
burgh he  was,  and  is  still,  the  beloved 
physician. 

Of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his 
home  affections  this  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
place  to  speak  ;  but  his  love  and  grief 
for  his  beautiful  wife,  taken  from  him 
after  a  companionship  of  twenty-four 
years,  are  unforgettable  by  those  who 
witnessed  them.  One  instance  of  his 
loyalty  to  her  memory  we  may  retell.* 
*'  I  told  him  I  could  recall  very  vividly 
the  only  time  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  him  about  it,  and 
I  did.  The  next  day  I  met  him  out  at 
dinner,  and,  by  rare  good  fortune,  sat 
next  him.  He  had  only  been  seated  a 
minute  or  two  when  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  :  "  What  you  told  me  about 
her  yesterday  has  been  like  a  silver 
thread  running  through  the  day."  His 
love  for  his  father  remained  a  part  of 
him  to  the  last.  It  comes  out  again 
and  again  in  his  talk  and  his  letters. 
Writing  to  Dr.  MacLagan  at  the  time 
when  the  University  of  Edinburgh  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him. 
Dr.  Brown  says  : 

'^  Thanks  for  all  you  said  and  felt, 
and  not  least  for  the  word  about  my  fa- 
ther.'' Even  on  a  day  when  he  might 
i'ustly  have  taken  pleasure  in  his  own 
lonors,  his  pride  in  his  good  gray  fa- 
ther came  first. 

After  his  wife's  death  in  1864  his  sis- 
ter Isabella  made  her  home  in  Rutland 
Street,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
of  her  brother's  life  guided  his  house- 
hold, received  and  welcomed  his  friends, 
and  in  all  ways  rendered  him  such 
sprightly  companionship  as  Bridget, 
gave  to  Elia.  Unlike  in  many  ways — 
she  keen,  impulsive,  and  impetuous  ; 
he,  quiet  in  voice  and  movement — the 
brother  and  sister  had  yet  much  in 

*  "  Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Bister  IsabeUa. 
Oatlines.'' 


common.*  In  both  were  the  same 
deeps  of  tenderness,  the  same  heart  of 
love  that  gave  them  so  fresh  an  interest 
in  their  fellows ;  and  both  had  the 
finely  cultivated  taste  that  made  them 
choose  and  love  only  what  was  best  in 
literature.  Nor  did  **a  difference  of 
taste  in  jokes"  divide  them,  for  they 
shared  a  sly  and  '*  pawky*'  humor,  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

This  last  period  of  his  life  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  tranquil  and  fruitful. 
Already  honored  by  thousands  as  the 
creator  of  **  Rab"  and  "  Marjorie  Flem- 
ing," he  gathered  about  him  old  friends 
and  new,  finding  in  their  affectionate 
regard  consolation  for  many  hidden  sor- 
rows. His  interest  in  litemture  and  in 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts  by  his 
pen  was  always  quick  to  revive  after 
seasons  of  depression,  and  his  fertility 
and  spontaneity  seemed  to  increase  tow- 
ard the  end  ;  while  his  correspondence 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  brought  a  fresh  breeze  into 
his  life.  His  love  of  nature  never  failed 
him.  **  The  beauty  and  wondrousness 
of  all  visible  things,  the  earth  and  every 
common  sight,"  was  strong  in  him 
while  he  had  eyes  to  see  it.  For  Edin- 
burgh— **  the  glorious  creature" — he 
had  a  lover's  passion ;  **  frequence" 
never  '*  staled"  her  charms  for  him. 
He  rode  or  walked  daily  in  Princes 
Street,  his  progress  almost  a  royal  one, 
so  many  hats  were  lifted,  so  many  faces, 
young  and  old,  brightened  at  sight  of 
his. 

And  next  to  the  "  humans,"  his  kind- 
ly regards  were  bestowed  on  the  dogs 
of  his  friends.  Here,  too,  his  acquaint- 
ance was  large  and  varied,  as  became 
one,  indeed,  who  wrote  of  his  four- 
footed  friends  almost  as  if  he  held  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  of  previous  birth, 
and  had  once  been  a  dog  himself. 
"  Once,  when  driving,  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  looked  out  eagerly  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage.  ^*  Is  it  some  one  you 
know  ?"  I  asked.  "  No,"  he  said  ; 
"it^s  a  dog  I  don't  know."t    That 

*  For  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  trathfal 
and  sympathetic  sketch  yet  made  of  both,  see 
Miss  McLaren's  "  John  Brown  and  His  Sister. 
Outlines." 

t  "Outlines.** 
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dog  must  have  been  a  tourist  with  a 
Saturday-to-Monday  ticket  I  "I  have 
just  met  a  deeply  conscientious  dog/' 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  ;  **  he  was 
carrying  his  own  muzzle  !'*  Of  Dr. 
Peddie's  staid  Dandie  he  used  to  say, 
"  He  must  have  been  a  Covenanter  in 
a  former  state  ;*'  but  indeed  no  doggie 
trait  of  character,  even  if  exhibited  m  a 
mong^rel  "  tyke,"  ever  escaped  him. 

Dr.  Peddie  closes  his  little  volume 
with  a  selection  from  Dr.  Brown's  cor- 
respondence ;  but  the  biographer's  ob- 
ligation, sacredly  observed,  to  omit 
everything  concerning  the  living,  or  too 
private  for  the  public  eye,  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  letters. 
For  it  was  the  personal  touches  in  those 
intimate  little  notes  over  the  quaint 
signature  "  Jeye  Bee,"  the  fine  sympa- 
thy, that  gave  his  correspondence  its 
charm.  His  fellow-feeling  came  out, 
perhaps,  most  strongly  in  the  notes — 
always  brief — in  which  he  sorrowed 
with  his  friends  in  their  sorrow.  The 
few  words  said  so  much,  and  said  it  so 
finely. 

The  letters  to  Sir  George  Harvey,  a 
lifelong  friend,  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  questions  of  art,  though  pleasant 
glints  of  home  life  in  the  Highlands 
shine  through.  Those  to  Coventry 
Dick  are  in  another  key,  and  with  this 
cultured  correspondent  books  and  the 
men  who  write  them  are  the  chief 
theme.  Here  is  a  discerning  criticism 
of  Landor  : 

**  Landor  is  rather  an  uncommon 
man  than  a  great  one,  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  fame  is  owing  to  that  felicitous, 
hap-hazard,  and  wilful  wiidness  of 
thought,  and  to  his  learning  and  large- 
mindedness,  making  it  dangerous  to  do 
anything  but  praise  him.  Test  one  be- 
tray his  own  ignorance.  But,  after  all, 
there  is  real  stuff  in  him,  and  his  style 
is  divine,  having  strength  and  beauty, 
and  delicacy  and  unexpectedness,  and 
yet  naturalness.  His  arrogance  seems 
a  state,  not  an  act,  of  his  mind,  and  it 
mars  more  than  he  is  aware  the  effect  of 
his  best  thoughts." 

Thanking  Sir  Theodore  Martin  for  a 
copy  of  his  "  Life  of  Horace"  : 

'*  My  dear  Theodore  Martin,  Felix 
tu  1  Thanks  for  this  delightful  fireside 
'  Horace.'    I  have  been  sipping  it  in 


my  easy-chair,  and  with  delectation  all 
evening,  and  thinking  how  pleasantly 
the  'lonely,  kindly  man'  would  turn 
over  the  leaves  if  Blackwood  would  only 
send  it  ^*  from  the  Author ')  to  the 
Elysian  Fields  I  .  .  .  Good  night !  my 
dear  old  friend.  Don't  I  see  you  in 
that  light-blue  dress  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  an  upright  martial  collar — ^at 
SBt.  eight,  the  envy  of  all  Arnott's  !"  ♦ 

The  graver  side  is  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  touched  in  his  large  correspond- 
ence. He  shrank  with  characteristic 
Scotch  reticence  from  any  parade  of  re- 
ligious feeling.  But  his  life  spoke — 
"  divine  reverence"  was  a  part  of  him- 
self. ''  He  was  a  sincere,  humble,  and 
devout  Christian,"  writes  his  brother. 
Professor  Crum-  Brown.  *  *  His  religion 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  pat  off 
and  on,  or  be  mislaid  or  lost ;  it  was  in 
him,  and  he  could  no  more  leave  it  be- 
hind than  he  could  leave  his  own  body 
behind.  It  was  in  him  a  well  of  living 
water  not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  all 
around  him.  And  his  purity,  truth, 
goodness,  and  Christ-like  character 
were  never  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
those  periods  of  darkness  when  they 
were  hidden  from  his  own  sight.  B!e 
very  seldom  spoke  expressly  of  religion  ; 
he  held  '  that  the  greater  and  the  bet- 
ter— the  inner  part  of  a  man — is,  and 
should  be,  private — much  of  it  more 
than  private.'  But  he  could  not  speak 
of  anything  without  manifestiog  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  and  his  ideas 
on  religion  can  be,  imperfectly,  no 
doabt,  but  so  far  truly,  gathered  from 
his  writings." 

John  Brown  died,  after  a  very  short 
illness,  on  May  11,  1882  ;  the  sorrow- 
fulness and  mystery  that  had  so  often 
darkened  his  days  all  rolled  away.  At 
eventide  it  was  light. 

He  lives  for  many  readers  every- 
where, in  his  books.  He,  too  (as  be 
wrote  of  Thackeray),  "  is  beyond  fear 
of  forgetfulness  or  change,"  because  of 
"Eab,"  of  "Minchmoor,"  of  "Pet 
Marjorie  ;"  but  the  generations  that 
knew  him  think  of  the  man  first — 

fpod,   sagacious,   wise,  lovely   in    his 
ife. — Leisure  Hour. 
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Thb  British  subaltern  of  to-day  has  a 
proTerbially  hard  lot  when  he  attempts 
the  herculean  task  of  ^'  living  on  his 
pay/'  Happy  those  whose  jpatemal 
coffers  are  well  filled,  and  who  possess 
the  "  Open  Sesame^'  to  their  treasures  1 

India  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the 
noble-hearted  youths  who  aspire  to  the 
achievement  of  making  both  ends  meet. 
Thither  their  footsteps  turn,  and  there, 
having  gone  forth  from  their  British 
regiments  and  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  Staff  Corps,  they  may 
dnd  alleviations  to  their  lot  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  sporting,  pleasure- loving 
members  of  Ando-Indian  society. 

But  the  subaltern  has  a  time  of  dan- 
ger to  pass  through  while  he  is  being 
*' seasoned,"  not  only  to  the  climate, 
but  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  his  new 
surroundings.  In  the  dajs  of  his 
griffinhood — those  first  perilous  twelve 
months — how  many  rocks  ahead  there 
are  on  which  his  bark  may  go  down. 
With  prudence,  it  is  true,  he  may  steer 
through  open  channels  and  escape  ship- 
wreck, but  few  will  keep  clear  of  the 
toils  of  some  *'  trusty"  native  bearer. 
The  bearer  speaks  the  language  of 
which  the  newcomer  knows  nothing ; 
the  bearer  knows  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  of  which  his  mas- 
ter is  profoundly  ignorant ;  the  bearer 
can  arrange  journeys  and  make  hando- 
basts  to  perfection,  where  the  griffin, 
after  toihng  and  moiling,  and  getting 
his  first  taste  of  fever  in  struggling 
against  the  passive  resistance  of  native 
officials,  has  to  confess  himself  van- 
•quished,  and  made  up  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  by  unlimited  back- 
sfheesh. 

The  "  trusty"  attendant  gradually, 
and  by  the  most  infinitesimal  advances, 
gets  more  and  more  into  his  own  hands, 
and  makes  himself  indispensable  to  his 
employer,  until  at  last  he  attains  the 
object  he  has  had  in  view  all  along, 
viz.,  to  be  paymaster  and  director-gen- 
eral of  his  confiding  sahib. 

Who  that  is  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  would  imagine,  in 
looking  at  our  fair-faced,  ingenuous 
subaltern  and  his  cringing,  servile  East- 
ern attendant,  observing  the  fawning 


respect  of  the  one,  and  the  sharp,  im- 
perious orders  and  irascible  speech  of 
the  other,  that  it  is  the  Asiatic  who  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  who  quiet- 
ly, plausibly,  and  convincingly  repre- 
sents to  his  superior  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  ?  Care  soon  begins  to  dog 
the  footsteps  of  the  too  confiding  sub- 
altern, and  only  he  and  his  bearer  can 
trace  the  subtle  windings  of  the  spec- 
tre's advance.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
truer  to  say  that  only  the  bearer  knows 
the  intricacies  and  can  follow  the  slow 
weaving  of  the  web  that  erelong  binds 
his  master  hand  and  foot.  The  sub- 
altern's British  manhood  is  impotent  to 
fight  against  the  wiles  of  his  Eastern 
brother.  Pay-day  is  a  time  of  untold 
horrors,  for  the  month's  pay  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  yawning  gulf  of  unmet 
claims  of  which  the  trusty  bearer  has 
such  an  alarmingly  accurate  knowledge. 

Happy  those  whose  bearers  are  not  of 
the  "  trusty"  order,  and  who  have  con- 
sequently struggled  by  themselves  with 
the  maddening  problem  of  settling  their 
little  bills. 

Should  the  griffin  thus  stand  alone  in 
the  days  of  his  extremity,  the  smallness 
of  his  pay  will  not  prevent  his  being 
light-hearted,  and  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tortionate bunniah,  no  oily,  respectful, 
but  relentless  bearer  to  haunt  his 
dreams,  and  drive  peace  from  him. 
Then  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pig- 
sticking and  the  polo,  the  Gymkhana 
and  the  dance,  and  may  basK  in  the 
light  of  blue  eyes  and  sunny  smiles  dur- 
ing his  two  months'  leave  to  the  hills. 

And  if  in  this  year  of  grace  1893  the 
subaltern's  position  in  the  land  of  Ind 
is  a  precarious  one,  what  was  it  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers?  Then,  as 
now,  the  subaltern's  motto  was  *'  no- 
blesse oblige,"  and  though  his  heart 
might  by  heavy  within  him,  he  man- 
fully showed  a  brave  front  to  the  world, 
and  gallantly  met  the  claims  that  his 
position  as  a  son  of  Mars  forced  on  him 
on.;  The  "  trusty"  race  of  bearers  had 
not  then  arisen  in  the  land,  and  his 
household  and  his  housekeeping — for 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
any  mess — were  on  the  slenderest  foot- 
ing.    This  did  not  keep  him  from  race. 
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sporty  or  dance,  or  from  trying  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune  in  one  of  the  many 
lotteries  in  which  our  forefathers  de- 
lighted. 

But  a  groan  of  suffering,  neverthe- 
less, was  now  and  again  wrung  from 
him,  and  a  certain  Jacob  Sorrowful  be- 
wailed his  wretched  fate  in  moving 
terms.*  How  could  he  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being  on  ninety-five  rupees 
a  month  ?    He  thus  makes  his  moan. 

I  am  a  younger  son  of  Mara,  and  spend  my 

time  in  carving 
A  thousand  different  ways  and  means  to  keep 

myself  from  starving, 
For   how    with    servants'    wages,    Sirs,  and 

clothes  can  I  contrive 
To  rent  a  house  and  feed  myself  on  scanty 

ninety-five  ? 

Six  mornings  out  of  seven  I  He  in  bed  to  save 
The  only  coat  my  pride  can  boast  the  service 

ever  gave  ; 
And  as  for  eating  twice  a  day,  as  heretofore, 

I  strive 
To  measure  out   my  frugal  meal  by  scanty 

ninety-five. 

The  sun  sunk  low  on  Thetis'  lap,  I  quit  my 

crazy  cot 
And  straight  prepare  my  bullock's  heart  or 

liver  for  the  pot ; 
For  khitmudgar  or  cook  I've  not  to  keep  my 

fire  alive. 
But  puff  and  blow  and  blow  and  puff  on  scanty 

ninety  five. 

My  evening  dinner  gormandized,  I  buckle  on 
my  shoes, 

And  stroll  among  my  brother  subs  in  quest  of 
better  news  ; 

But  what,  alas !  can  they  expect  from  orders 
to  derive, 

Which  scarce  can  give  them  any  hope  of  keep- 
ing ninety  five  ? 

The  chit  chat  hour  spent  in  grief,  I  trudge  it 
home  again, 

And  try  by  smoking  half  the  night  to  smoke 
away  my  pain  ; 

Bat  all  my  hopes  are  fruitless,  and  I  must 
still  contrive 

To  do  the  best  a  hero  can  on  scanty  ninety- 
five. 

Alack  1  that  e*er  I  left  my  friends  to  seek  my 
fortune  here. 

And  gsTe  my  sdlid  pudding  up  for  such  un- 
certain fare  ; 

Oh  !  had  I  chose  the  better  way  and  stayed  at 
home  to  thrive, 

I  had  not  known  what  'tis  to  live  on  scanty 
ninety-five. 

The  *' good  old  times"  were  evidently 
not  golden  ones  to  the  heroes  of  the  past, 

•  (kUcuOa  OauUe,  1787. 
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though  in  spite  of  "  scanty  ninety-five 
Jacob  Sorrowful  and  his  fellows  seem 
to  have  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  enjoy- 
ing life. 

There  is  a  cuiious  old-world  *'  Ga- 
zette'' *  that  tells  us  of  his  life  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  gives  us  strange  glimpses  of 
a  time  that  is  no  more.  To  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  "  khitmudgar  and  cook, 
our  subaltern  provided  himself  with  a 
slave,  and  dire  was  his  anger  if  his  hu- 
man chattel  attempted  to  change  his 
condition.  He  advertised  his  loss  in 
hot  haste,  telling  a  sympathizing  pub- 
lic that  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
rights  the  slave  had  his  master's  initialsi 
branded  on  his  arm.  Would  any  one 
to  whom  the  lad  might  apply  for  em- 
ployment send  him  back  to  his  owner  ? 

Luckless  lad  and  basely  defrauded 
owner !  Surely  human  merchandise 
must  have  been  cheap  to  come  within 
the  means  of  "  scanty  ninety-fire  !"  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  subaltern 
should  follow  where  his  superior  officers 
led  the  way,  and  those  higher  in  the 
service  kept  not  one  but  several  slaves 
to  do  their  bidding.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Call,  stationed  at  Fort  William  in  1786, 
advertises  for  a  slave  boy  who  has  dared 
to  leave  him,  and  says  he  '^  will  esteem 
himself  particularly  obliged"  if  any  gen* 
tleman  will  enable  him  to  recover  his 
lost  property.  A  few  years  later  the 
East  India  Company  had  recognized 
that  slavery  was  a  olot  on  our  social  sys- 
tem, and  issued  a  notice  that  any  one 
found  dealing  in  this  ''  detestable 
traffic,"  *^so  shocking  to  humanity," 
would  be  punished  with  the  ^'  utmost 
severity."  This  notice,  however,  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  those  who  were  ex- 
porting slaves  than  to  those  who  kept 
them  for  their  own  use. 

Journeys  in  those  old  days  were 
sleepy,  lengthy,  and  withal  expensive 
luxuries.  It  was  naturally  a  serious 
business  to  get  to  and  from  Europe, 
and  masters  of  sailing  vessels  were,  it 
seems,  inclined  to  make  their  charges 
exorbitant  to  their  luckless  passengers. 
The  Honorable  East  India  Company,  in 
its  paterntd  relation  to  its  servants, 
issues  warnings.  Commands,  and  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  but  apparently 
with  little  result.     At  last  a  table  was 

♦  OalcuUa  QaxUt,  1784-1797. 
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drawn  up,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
while  general  oflBcers  should  pay  £250 
for  their  passage,  an  ensign  should  only 
pay  £105,  and  a  cadet  £70.  Command- 
ers were  warned  that  if  by  any  ways 
or  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
should  take  or  receive  further  sums  of 
money  for  the  same  they  should  pay  to 
the  Company,  for  the  use  of  the  Poplar 
Hospital,  treble  the  sum  so  taken. 

For  news  from  Europe  our  fore- 
fathers had,  perforce,  to  wait  with  what 
patience  they  could  muster.  During 
the  European  war  that  was  raging  in 
the  nineties,  we  find  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  gratulation  when  news  of  the 
tragic  histories  of  the  autumn  of  ^93 
reached  Bombay  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  We  hear  of  the  cost  of  a  let- 
ter from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  being  one 
rupee  nine  annas ;  while  for  news  to 
travel  from  Madras  to  the  capital  in 
fourteen  days  is  said  to  be  **  uncommon- 
ly expeditious."  Small  wonder  that 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
ships  from  Europe  was. such  that  by 
general  consent  existing  engagements 
were  set  aside,  so  that  all  might  be  free 
to  greet  friends  or  study  the  news  the 
mail  had  brought.  An  old  native  ser- 
vant whose  memory  dated  back  to  those 
days  used  to  affirm  that  at  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  ships  in  the  harbor  the 
dinner  tables  would  be  deserted,  and  all 
by  one  consent  would  make  their  way 
to  the  waterside.  What  a  sight  it  must 
have  been  in  old  Calcutta  when  the  men 
rushed  forth  from  the  dinner  tables  and 
boarded  the  welcome  vessels,  clamoring 
for  news  from  the  old  world. 

English  ladies  were  few  in  the  land, 
and  seem  then,  as  now,  to  have  wrought 
havoc  in  the  susceptible  breast  of  the 
subaltern.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
the  rigid  notions  of  propriety  of  these 
nineteenth-century  days  to  find  verses 
of  an  ardent  nature  printed  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  addressed  to  ladies  by  name, 
or  under  the  fiimsiest  of  disguises.  But 
we  must  remember  the  refinement  of 
those  days  was  not  that  of  the  present 
time,  and  that  our  ancestors  tnought 
not  as  we  think  on  matters  social  or 
political. 

The  dael  was  common,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  be  left  dead  on  the  ground. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  shield  the 


survivor  from  the  conseauences  of  his 
deed,  though  the  letter  oi  the  law  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  In  1787  oc- 
curred an  instance  in  point.  A  junior 
officer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  to  be  tried 

for  the  murder  of  Captain ,  of  His 

Majesty's  73d  Foot,  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  duel.  The  Colonel  of  the  accused 
duly  sent  his  subordinate  under  escort 
to  his  trial,  but  failed  to  produce  any 
witnesses.  The  judge  pointed  out  to 
the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
they  could  but  give  one  verdict.  Ac- 
cordingly the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
without  retiring,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict "  Not  guilty,*'  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged. 

In  an  official  letter  of  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  there  is  a  curious  notice  relat- 
ing to  a  duel  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Sir  John  Macpherson  and  Major 
James  Brown.  The  Directors  say  that 
they  have  read  and  deliberately  consid- 
ered the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
duel,  and  their  remarks  on  the  same 
give  such  a  curious  insight  into  the 
manners  of  the  time  that  we  quote  them 
in  full.  "  Resolved  unanimously,  that 
the  apology  required  from  Sir  John 
Macpherson  in  his  station  of  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  and  not  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  the  anology  stating  that 
the  paragraph  whicn  gave  the  offence 
appeared  in  the  *  Calcutta  Gazette,* 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  (Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson) was,  as  Governor- General  of 
Bengal.     That  the  calling    upon  any 

Serson  acting  in  the  character  of  the 
Governor- Generd  of  Bengal,  or  Gov- 
ernor of  either  of  the  Company's  other 
Presidencies,  or  as  Counsellor,  or  in 
any  other  station,  in  respect  of  an  offi- 
cial act,  in  the  way  Sir  John  Macpher- 
son has  been  called  upon,  is  highly  im- 
proper, tends  to  a  subversion  of  due 
subordination,  may  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  Company's  service,  and  ought  not 
to  be  suffered."  There  was  hot  blood 
in  the  veins  of  those  who  had  risen 
above  the  rank  of  subalterns,  it  seems, 
and  with  such  examples  before  them  no 
wonder  that  youth^was  fiery  and  impa- 
tient of  control.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  the  future  of  Major  James 
Brown  could  have  been^  and  how  he 
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fared  after  his  rash  quarrel  with  the 
official  acts  of  the  highest  civilian  of 
the  Presidency. 

In  racing  and  sport  the  subaltern  of 
the  last  century  took  as  keen  an  inter- 
est as  in  the  present  day.     There  were 
pleasant  breakfasts  on  the  race-course 
at  Calcutta^  whea  the  stewards  enter- 
tained their  friends  after  the  races  were 
over — a  clever  grouping  of  tents  where 
to  the  strains  of  one  of  the  regimental 
hands  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat 
down  in  one  company.     The  stewards' 
hospitality  did  not  end  here,  for  after 
hreakfast   the   company  adjourned   to 
another  tent^  where  a  wooden  floor  had 
heen  prepared,  and  there  dancing  was 
kept  up  till  two  0  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  races,  too,  there  was 
a  ball  to  end  up  with,  when  the  stately 
minuet  and    sprightly  country  dance 
gave  our  fair  countrywomen  an  occa- 
sion of  displaying  their  grace  and  charm 
of  dress  and  manner.     At  one  time  it  is 
said — perhaps  it  was  in  the  hot  weather  ! 
— that  the  ladies  are  not  such  keen 
dancers  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that  no 
one  is  found  to  dance  through  the  night 
and  prepare  for  the  duties  of  another 
day  by  a  drive  at  sunrise  round  the  race- 
course.    Small  wonder,  and  our  coun- 
trywomen must  have  been  a  sprightly 
race  for  so  much  to  have  been  expected 
of  them.     One  New  Year's    Day  we 
hear  of  an  *'  elegant  dinner,"  followed 
by  a  magnificent  ball  given  by  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Governor-General.     At 
the  latter  the  '^  minuet  walkers  were 
few,  but  the  lively  country- dance  run- 
ners were  bounding  and  abounding." 
The  supper  tables  "  presented  every  req- 
uisite to  gratify  the  most  refined  Epi- 
curean."   The  ladies  "soon  resumed 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  and  knit  the 
rural  braid  in  emulation  of  the  poet's 
sister  Graces  till  four  in  the  morning, 
while  some  disciples  of  the  jolly  god  of 
wine  testified  their  satisfaction  in  pseans 
•of  Baiisf action." 

Not  in  presence  of  the  ladies,  we  will 
suppose  I  Were  there  any  drives  round 
the  race-course  to  end  up  this  more 
than  usually  brilliant  entertainment  P 
Our  chronicle  saith  not,  but  we  can  im- 
agine that  there  may  have  been. 

Masquerades,  theatricals,  and  lot- 
teries, were  all  attractions  of  the  season 
in  Cidcutta.    So  entirely  was  the  gam- 


bling of  the  latter  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  lot- 
tery to  the  erection  of  a  church.  In 
this,  perhaps,  our  "fancy  fairs"  and 
"sales"  for  the  same  objects  are  not 
on  altogether  different  lines. 

The  subaltern  had  a  variety  to  choose 
from  in  his  social  pleasures,  and  we  fear 
he  must  have  become  spoiled  for  rough- 
ing life  if  his  lot  were  cast  there  many 
seasons  in  succession.  It  was  not  all 
dance  and  music,  though,  in  those  good 
old  times.  There  was  a  reverse  to  the 
picture,  and  there  were  dangers  of  field 
and  flood  to  be  encountered,  and  ex- 
periences of  war  with  the  wily  native 
that  make  us  even  now  shudder.  The 
ghastly  sufferings  of  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  death  claimed  many 
before  they  were  released.  One  of  the 
survivors,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
Colonel  Braithwaite  in  Bangalore,  tried 
to  beguile  his  sufferings  with  verse. 

Along  the  yexanda  we  stalk. 

And  think  of  past  pleasure  with  pain  ; 
With  arms  unfolded  we  walk, 

And  sigh  for  those  pleasures  again. 
We  feel  with  regret  our  decay. 

So  meagre,  so  lank,  and  so  pale  ; 
Like  ghosts  we  are  ranged  in  array 

When  mustered  in  Bangalore  jail. 

Thus  while  the  best  days  of  our  prime 

Walk  slowly  and  wretchedly  on, 
We  pass  the  dull  hours  of  our  time 

With  marbles,  cards,  dice,  and  a  song. 
While  others  sit  mending  their  clothes, 

Which  long  since  began  for  to  fail ; 
Amusements  which  lighten  the  woes 

Of  the  captives  in  Bangalore  jail. 

It  needed  the  light  spirit  of  an  Irish- 
man, as  the  rhymes  tell  us  the  author 
must  have  been^  thus  to  celebrate  his 
woes. 

There  were  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  officers  in  command  of  native 
regiments,  when  as  yet  the  former  had 
not  grasped  the  subtle  windings  of  the 
invincible  barriers  of  caste,  and  the 
newly  enlisted  Asiatics  knew  little  of 
the  stern  and  unbending  discipline  of 
English  military  law.  In  the  autumn 
of  1795  the  Oommander-in-Ghief  laid 
before  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
a  statement  of  the  mutinous  conduct  of 
the  15th  Battalion  of  Native  Infantry. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  said  battalion 
should  be  ''  broken  with  infamy,^'  and 
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its  colors  burned.  The  minutes  go  on 
to  state  that  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
representation of  tjie  reasons  of  this 
severe  punishment,  a  full  explanation 
of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  Gen- 
eral Orders.  The  men  of  the  16th  Bat- 
talion were  Hindus,  and  therefore  had 
the  strongest  prejudice  against  under 
taking  a  voyage  by  sea.  Troops  were 
to  be  sent  to  Malacca^  and  it  was  officially 
reported  that  the  battalion  had  volun- 
teered for  the  service.  However  this 
may  have  been,  when  the  time  came  for 
embarkation  the  men  refused  to  obey 
orders.  The  29th  Battalion  was  called 
out  to  suppress  this  ^*  outrageous  mu- 
tiny," but  when  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms  the  mutineers  fired  on  the 
29th.  The  Commander-in-Chief  ac- 
knowledges the  services  rendered  by 
the  29th  Battalion,  and  compliments 
the  officers  on  the  efficient  state  of 
their  men.  Orders  are  issued  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  battalion,  and 
stringent  regulations  made  to  prevent 
the  re-enlistment  of  any  of  the  mu- 
tineers of  the  15th  Battalion.  There 
was  evidently  something  to  be*learned 
on  both  sides  before  European  officers 
and  native  soldiers  could  pull  together. 

Dacoits  were  bold,  and  seem  to  have 
dared  the  law  with  impunity.  Many 
were  the  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted by  them  within  the  precincts  of 
Calcutta  itself,  while  in  the  mofussil 
(outlying  districts)  they  were  the  terror 
of  honest  men.  A  series  of  more  than 
usually  daring  robberies  at  last  led  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  petition  the 
government  to  take  steps  to  suppress 
the  nuisance,  and  to  put  the  police  on 
a  better  footing. 

The  old  torch-lighting  days,  or  rather 
nights,  were  over  for  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  Governor- General  orders 
that  links  or  torches  be  totally  prohibit- 
ed along  the  streets  or  on  the  ramparts, 
and  the  sentries  at  the  sorties  are  or- 
dered not  to  suffer  them  to  f&BS  into 
garrison.  The  march  of  civilization 
had  reached  the  point  of  ^'  lanthorns 
with  candles  lighted  in  them,''  and 
though  less  picturesoue  than  the  blaz- 
ing torches  m  the  aark  streets,  they 
doubtless  lessened  the  number  of  con- 


flagrations which  so  often  roused  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

As  we  scan  the  advertisements  of  this 
same  old-world  '*  Gazette"  from  which 
we  have  been  culling,  we  find  some  that 
would  be  unique  in  any  country.  What 
a  curious  society  it  must  have  been  in 
which  Ihe  following  appeared  ! 

"  Whereas  I,  John  Ghent,  being  on 
the  Eace  Ground  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  January,  1786,  did,  without  provo- 
cation, strike  Mr.  Robert  Hay,  I  in 
this  public  manner  beg  pardon  of  the 
said  Mr.  Hay  for  committing  the  afore- 
said offence. 

**  (Signed)    John  Ghent.'* 

Here  is  a  confession  of  anticipated 
connubial  bliss  made  naively  to  the 
world  at  large  : 

"  Marriage. — On  Wednesday  last, 
John  Palling,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Grieveley, 
a  young  lady  possessing  every  qualifica- 
tion to  render  the .  marriage  state 
happy.''  It  does  not  mention  the 
qualifications  of  the  bridegroom  for  the 
**  marriage  state."  Let  us  hope  they 
were  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  fair 
bride. 

Sometimes,  too,  military  men  were 
confounded  with  their  civilian  breth- 
ren, and,  though  kindly  disposed  tow- 
ard all,  such  a  slight-  was  not  to  be 
borne.  Who  will  not  sympathize  with 
the  following  ? 

"Whereas  there  are  several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Price  whose  Christian 
name  begins  with  a  large  J. — J.  Price, 
Esq.,  dotn  therefore  apply  to  so  many 
that  mistakes  have  frequently  happened. 
I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  appellation 
of  Esq.,  and  request  of  those  who  do 
know  me  and  of  those  who  do  not  know 
me,  but  may  in  future  have  occasion  to 
send  notes,  letters,  or  parcels,  which 
they  may  pretend  shall  come  direct  to 
me,  that  tney  direct  to 

"  Captain  Joseph  Price, 

"  Clive  Street, 

'*  Calcutta,;' 
Such  a  comprehensive  guarding  against 
danger  should  have  oeen  successful. 
Those  who  know  us,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  us,  embrace  pretty  well  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 
— CornhiU  Magazine, 
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"  England,"  wrote  Voltaire,  in 
1731,  **  is  properly  the  country  of  sec- 
tarists.  An  Englishman,  as  one  to 
whom  liberty  is  natural,  may  go  to 
heaven  his  own  way."  The  epigram  is 
a  curious  commentary  upon  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  enforce  uniformity  in 
religion.  Barely  fifty  years  before  the 
great  Frenchman  took  up  his  residence 
at  Wandsworth,  Jeffreys  had  sent  Bax- 
ter to  prison  and  set  Muggleton  in  the 
pillory  ;  and  already  if  a  man  were  will- 
ing to  forego  the  material  advantages  of 
Stote  employment,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
riot  in  what  the  Church  termed  schism. 
In  no  circumstances  is  it  likely  that 
Nonconformity  could  ever  have  been 
rendered  nugatory  ;  but  had  the  Church 
shown  more  wisdom  it  might  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Men  are  so 
constructed  intellectually  that  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  think  they  will  con- 
tinue to  differ  ;  and  the  expression  of 
their  differences  will  not  assume  its  least 
colorable  aspect  under  the  influence  of 
a  violent  spiritual  upheaval.  It  is  then 
that  sincerity  tends  to  bigotry  and  for- 
mality stiffens  itself  by  a  nicer  regard 
for  ceremony,  that  the  sceptic  grows 
bitterly  contemptuous,  while  for  the 
hysterical  nothing  is  too  outrageous 
provided  it  is  only  suflBciently  incom- 
prehensible. To  separate  at  such  a  mo- 
ment the  permanent  from  the  evanes- 
cent, in  otner  words  to  be  wise  before 
the  event,  is  always  a  task  of  supreme 
difficulty ;  and  probably,  in  the  whole 
range  of  religious  controversy  in  this 
country,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
prescience  was  less  easy  than  during  the 
period  known  as  that  of  the  Puritan  re- 
vival. Just  as  to  the  satirist  Lucian 
watching  in  Pagan  Bome  the  growth  of 
the  manifold  illusions  fostered  by  Gre- 
cian scepticism  and  Arabian  philosophy, 
Christianity  appeared  remarkable  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
delusions  ;  just  as  to  the  banqueters  in 
Mahomet's  house  at  Mecca  the  sug- 

Sestion  of  an  elderly  merchant  and  a 
oy  of  sixteen  girding  up  their  loins  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  was  provo- 
cative of  nothing  except  laughter  ;  just 
as  Pope  IjCO,  surrounded  by  all  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  Renascence,  could 


dismiss  the  theses  on  the  church  door 
at  Wittenberg  as  the  drunken  frolic  of 
a  German  friar,  so  no  doubt  to  the  sober 
Englishmen  of  the  Protectorate,  the 
rant  of  the  Independent,  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  the  "  prophet  who  damned/* 
and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  *'  man  in 
leather  breecnes,"  represented  nothing 
but  folly  varying  in  degree.  Yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  while  the 
Ranters  have  vanished  into  space,  while 
Muggletonianism,  after  dragging  out  a 
sordid  and  obscure  career,  is  probably 
extinct,  the  Quakers,  having  enriched 
humanity  by  many  capable  and  some 
eminent  citizens,  remain  a  respected  if 
a  diminishing  body. 

The  fact  of  Fox's  success  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  ;  the  reason  of  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  superficial.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  conception  which  seemed 
to  entail  what  the  devout  would  have 
described  as  an  especial  blessing  ;  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of 
tiresome  and  perplexing  detail.  Its 
fundamental  principles  were  as  ancient 
as  Christianity  itself  ;  its  peculiar  bul- 
warks an  outrage  on  human  intelli- 
gence. If  it  contained  nothing  so  comi- 
cally extravagant  as  the  Muggletonian 
revelation  of  a  transparent  deity,  it  con- 
tained much  that  was  sufficiently  wild 
and  incoherent  to  supply  Macaulay  with 
an  excuse  for  a  famous  and  characteris- 
tic antithesis.  England  has  now  grown 
so  familiar  with  the  decorous  life  and 
gentle  courtesy  of  the  modern  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  to  have 
forgotten  that  Quakerism  in  its  militant 
epoch  was  by  no  means  always  either 
gentle  or  decorous.  The  fanaticism 
which  sent  George  Fox  trudging  over 
hill  and  moor  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
at  once  a  prophet  and  a  miracle- worker, 
which  urged  nim  to  disturb  public  wor- 
ship, and  drove  him  barefooted  through 
Licnfield  crying  aloud,  "  Woe  to  this 
bloody  city  !*'  found  its  inevitable  cor- 
ollary in  the  madman  who  rode  into 
Bristol  surrounded  by  disciples  shout- 
ing, "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  and  the  still  madder  lady  who 
thrust  herself  stark  naked  into  church 
before  the  Protector,  being  moved,  she 
declared,  to  appear  as  a  sign  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  In  all  this  there  was  not  much 
calculated  to  secure  the  support  of  any 
but  the  most  excitable  of  religious  buf- 
foons. It  is  necessary  to  look  for  the 
secret  of  the  man's  influence,  and  it  is 
to  be  discovered  probably  in  two  simple 
causes  :  the  magnetism  of  his  personal* 
ity  and  his  almost  superhuman  truthful- 
ness. Fox  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  persons  exercising  a  strange  fas- 
cination over  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  them.  That,  with  his  neck  in  the 
pillory,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
taming  the  mobs  which  came  to  hurl 
brickbats  at  him,  is  not  particularly 
surprising.  Mobs  are  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  all  unknown  quantities,  capable 
one  moment  of  the  most  brutal  ferocity, 
and  the  next  of  mere  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality.  That  he  should  have  gained  and 
held  the  respect  of  such  men  as  Penn 
and  Barclay  among  his  own  following, 
and  should  have  wrung  an  unwilling 
compliment  from  the  great  Protector 
himself,  is  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  he  was  no  mere  mounte- 
bank. His  more  (questionable  antics 
were  probably  nothing  but  the  valve 
through  which  a  strangely  impression- 
able nature  found  relief  in  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere  ;  and  were  really 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
strenuous  fight  which,  in  the  face  of 
ruffianism  and  bigotry,  he  made  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  preachers,  some  supremely 
honest,  some  simply  charlatans,  whom 
the  religious  cyclone  had  cast  up  to  the 
surface,  he  alone,  despite  all  his  vapor- 
ings  and  grimaces,  seems  to  have  fash- 
ioned his  pulpit  out  of  the  adamantine 
rock  of  eternal  truthfulness.  The  very 
extravagance  of  his  attack  upon  the 
pleasant  courtesies  of  life,  and  the  ped- 
antry of  his  objection  to  such  every-day 
words  and  phrases  as  the  shallowness  of 
his  learning  enabled  him  to  select  for 
incorporation  in  his  index  expurgato- 
riu8,  are  but  proof  of  how  an  over- 
wrought brain  may  reduce  even  consis- 
tency to  an  absurdity. 

But  the  real  work  of  Fox,  the  work 
for  which  numberless  generations  have 
had  reason  to  honor  him,  was  his  effort 
to  remove  the  bonds  which  men,  not 
content  with  wrapping  them  about  their 
own  souls,  persisted  in  endeavoring  to 
twist  about  those  of  their  neighbors. 


The  sad-visaged  men,  with  yokes  of 
names,  who  prowled  from  village  to 
hamlet  denouncing  everything  that 
tended  to  brighten  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, who  loathed  the  Christmas-tree 
equally  with  the  Maypole,  and  raged 
against  bear-baiting,  not,  in  Macaulay's 
famous  phrase,  because  it  gave  pain  to 
the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators,  were  as  violent  as 
Laud  himself  in  subordinating  the  cause 
of  truth  to  their  own  particular  shibo- 
leths.  For  the  moment  the  Puritan 
had  mastered  the  Episcopalian,  and 
was  intent  upon  proving  that  it  was 

Eossible  to  be  as  intolerant  in  a  steeple 
at  as  in  a  shovel  one.  Like  all  relig- 
ious fanatics,  Fox  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  secured  a  monopoly 
of  truth  ;  but  he  held  it  no  part  of  his 
revelation  to  indulge  in  the  punishment 
of  error.  He  was  a  proselytizer  of 
course,  but  it  was  of  the  stamp  of  St. 
Paul  rather  than  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
No  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  theo- 
logical bias  of  the  age,  he  was  convinced 
that  those  who  rejected  his  gospel  were 
imperilling  their  prospects  of  salvation  ; 
but  he  owned  that  truth  could  not  be 
instilled  into  the  weaker  brethren  either 
by  the  physical  torture  of  the  boot  or 
by  the  social  coaxing  of  the  Test  Act. 
Whether,  if  they  had  ever  become  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  State,  Fox*s 
successors  would  have  lived  up  to  his 
theories  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ma- 
jorities have  an  ugly  habit  of  ignoriog 
the  professions  of  their  minority.  The 
whole  history  of  the  world  is  one  long 
panorama  of  persecuted  turned  perse- 
cutors. In  Rome  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  thrown  by  the  Pagans  to  the 
lions  ;  when  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
gave  place  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter, 
the  Christians  chained  the  heretic  to 
the  stake.  Protestantism  in  England, 
having  freed  its  neck  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Papacy,  hastened  to  submit  itself 
to  the  yoke  of  Puritanism.  Puritan- 
ism, in  its  turn,  fleeing  to  New  Eng- 
land from  the  pillory  and  the  cart  tail, 
devoted  its  surplus  energy  to  the  brand- 
ing of  Quakers  and  the  hanging  of 
witches.  Even  the  Quakers,  who  had 
promised  ''  love"  to  the  Indians  under 
the  great  elm  tree  at  Shakamaxon,  end- 
ed by  investing  their  capital  in  negroes 
and  cowhides. 
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Such  being  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  human  endeavor,  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
Quakerism  were  best  served  by  the  very 
eccentricities  of  its  conception^  which, 
by  militating  against  its  progression, 
kept  its  converts  in  the  van  of  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom,  instead 
of  by  a  complete  victory  putting  them 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  their 
opponents.  How  important  its  accom- 
plishments were,  how  auspiciously  timed 
its  birth,  may  best  be  studied  in  the 
career  of  its  founder. 

George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1624, 
at  Drayton-in-the-Clay,  Leicestershire. 
His  father,  Christopher  Fox,  was  by 
trade  a  weaver,  one  of  the  old  fraternity 
of  workmen  who  bent  over  the  weft  in 
their  own  cottages,  in  the  days  before 
the  flying-shuttle  and  the  power-loom 
had  begun  to  rear  the  factory  chimneys 
along  the  village  street.  His  mother, 
Mary  Lago,  was,  he  is  careful  to  inform 
us,  ^'  an  upright  woman,  of  the  stock 
of  the  martyrs.**  Of  education,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  boy  had 
none.  In  an  age  when  a  great  noble 
could  often  with  difficulty  write  a  letter 
and  the  country  gentleman  still  regard- 
ed literature  with  disdain,  the  son  of  a 
village  weaver  was  scarcely  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  such  teaching  at  all.  Books, 
indeed,  were  still  even  rarer  than  read- 
ers. In  the  whole  hamlet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  there  was  probably 
not  a  single  volume,  unless  some  an- 
cient folio  which  in  bygone  days  had 
been  chained  to  the  pillars  of  the  par- 
ish church.  Something,  however,  he 
did  learn,  in  that  Leicestershire  village, 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  culture 
of  the  Universities,  a  love  of  absolute 
veracitv  or,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Quaker 
English,  '*  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in 
all  things.*'  So  that,  in  days  to  come, 
when  his  quaint  "verily**  was  heard 
amid  the  crowd  about  his  goods  at  the 
fairs,  the  purchasers  ceased  to  haggle, 
for,  said  they,  **  if  George  Fox  says 
*  verily,*  there  is  no  altering  him.** 
He  grew  up  a  sober,  dreamy  youth, 
taking  little  or  no  part,  one  would  im- 
a^ne,  in  the  boisterous  frolics  on  the 
village-green,  and  exhibiting  a  rather 
unnatural  contempt  for  frivolity  in  his 
seniors.  Such  a  spirit  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  the   priesthood ;    and  a 


priest  his  parents  had  determined  upon 
making  him,  when  other  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was  ap- 

{)renticed  instead  to  a  cobbler.  What 
ine  Fox  would  have  taken  if,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  career,  he  had 
found  himself  a  representative  of  the 
great  State  Church,  is  a  rather  curious 
speculation.  Would  he,  like  many  an 
ardent  reformer  before  him,  have  bowed 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  position  and 
settled  down,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
the  rural  clergy,  to  marry  on  a  miser- 
able pittance  the  cook  of  some  fox-hunt- 
ing Tory  squire,  and  preach  in  a  tat- 
tered cassock  to  a  handful  of  yokels  and 
dairymaids  ?  Or  would  he,  like  a  Lu- 
ther or  a  Wesley,  have  risen  up,  and 
rent  the  mighty  corporation  in  which 
he  found  himself  embedded  to  the 
roots  ?  The  question  can  never  be  an- 
swered, and  is  futile  enough. 

Besides  being  a  maker  of  shoes  Fox*s 
new  master  was  a  wool  merchant  and  a 
grazier.  In  each  capacity  Fox  served 
him  well  and  faithfully.  Indeed  on 
the  very  first  page  of  his  book  there  oc- 
curs a  specimen  of  that  habit  of  self- 
appreciation  from  which  the  worthy 
Quaker  is  never  entirely  free  :  "  While 
I  was  with  him,**  he  writes,  **  he  was 
blest,  but  after  I  left  him  he  broke  and 
came  to  nothing.**  His  period  of  ser- 
vice cannot,  however,  have  been  a  very 
long  one.  In  his  nineteenth  year  one 
of  those  trifling  occurrences  which  so 
frequently  dommate  a  man's  whole  fu- 
ture caused  him  to  turn  his  back  for- 
ever upon  the  shoe-lasts  and  the  wool- 
bales,  and  to  go  forth  clothed  in  his 
garb  of  leather  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  unrighteousness. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  decision 
was  comnletelv  unheroic.  Chancing  at 
a  fair,  wnere  he  was  present  upon  busi- 
ness, on  a  couple  of  acquaintances,  he 
adjourned  with  them  to  a  neighboring 
tavern  to  share  a  jug  of  ale.  As  soon 
as  his  thirst  was  satisfied  Fox  proposed 
to  leave ;  but  his  friends,  calling  for 
more  drink,  startled  him  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  who  first  succumbed  should 
pay  the  score.  To  a  youth  in  Fox*b 
state  of  mental  agitation  such  a  propo- 
sition sounded  little  less  than  demoni- 
acal. Starting  up,  and  throwing  a 
froat  upon  the  board,  he  shook  the 
ust  of  the  place  from  off  his  feet.    He 
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reached  home  in  a  condition  which 
made  rest  impossible.  All  night  he 
paced  his  room,  groaning  with  agony 
and  calling  upon  the  Lord  to  rescue 
him.  History  teaches  us  that  to  a  man 
in  such  a  condition  a  manifestation  of 
Providence  is  practically  assured.  Fox 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Toward 
morning  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
sounded  in  the  little  chamber,  saying : 
**  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  to- 
gether into  vanity,  and  old  people  into 
the  earth  ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  young 
and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  unto  all."  Thus,  he  writes, 
**  At  the  command  of  God,  the  ninth 
of  the  seventh  month,  1643,  I  left  my 
relations,  and  broke  off  all  familiarity 
or  fellowship  with  young  or  old.'* 

He  wandered  slowly  south,  avoiding 
company  as  much  as  possible,  but  seek- 
ing help  continuously  from  the  priests, 
whom  ne  found  for  the  most  part  as 
*'  empty  casks,'*  and  always  communing 
with  God,  and  reviewing  his  past  life, 
which  indeed,  rather,  one  fancies,  to 
his  disappointment,  seems  to  have  been 
blameless  beyond  reproach.  The  dis- 
ease followed  its  usual  course.  The 
moment  came,  while  he  was  at  Barnet, 
when,  in  common  with  all  men  of  tran- 
scendent spiritual  activity,  men  of  such 
different  temperament  as  St.  Anthony 
and  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  he  imagined  him- 
self tempted  of  the  devil.  The  strug- 
gle was  a  sore  one,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  devil  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  chance  ;  and  it  drove  him  onward 
from  his  leafy  solitude  in  the  chase  at 
Barnet  to  the  vast  metropolis  hard  by. 

What  Rome  had  proved  to  Luther, 
that  London  was  to  Fox.  The  hoarse 
roar  of  the  streets  jarred  upon  his  al- 
ready distracted  brain  ;  the  scenes  of 
vice  and  misery,  inevitable  in  a  great 
city,  filled  the  country-bred  boy  with 
terror.  Worn  out  and  homesick,  his 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  his  native 
Leicestershire.  He  fled  from  the  al- 
lurements and  wickedness  with  which 
he  felt  himself  beset  back  to  his  own 
country  and  his  own  people. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  there  was  little  peace  to  be  found 
at  that  moment  anywhere  in  England. 
The  whole  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
fermenting  like  the  malt  in  a  brewer's 
yat.     The  country  was  swarming  with 


evangelists  ;  professors  Fox  dubs  them, 
believing  their  professions  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  them.  Sects 
were  cropping  up  like  mushrooms ; 
and,  to  listen  to  their  various  exponents, 
Christianity  might  have  been  founded 
on  hate  rather  than  on  love.  The  Par- 
liamentarian army,  conceived  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  Model,  had  degener- 
ated into  something  approaching  a  huge 
perambulating  Little  Bethel.  Wher- 
ever a  troop  of  Ironsides  or  a  file  of 
musketeers  appeared,  some  sour-faced 
saint,  with  a  name  purloined  from  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  would  thrust  him- 
self into  the  parish  pulpit  and  rave 
against  everything  that  had  been  taught 
from  it  for  centuries.  The  Ranter 
cursed  the  Muggletonian  ;  the  Muggle- 
tonian  damned  all  and  sundry  ;  the  In- 
dependent displayed  his  affection  for 
freedom  by  clapping;  both  Ranter  and 
Muggletonian  m  the  Round  House. 
Little  wonder  if,  in  the  tents  of  the 
Malignants,  wild  devil-may-care  spirits 
of  the  type  of  Goring  and  Lunsford 
jumbled  all  Puritans  up  together  as  a 
crew  of  crop-eared  canting  hypocrites. 

Such  a  condition  of  tSairs  was  not 
likely  to  calm  Fox's  nerves.  His  par- 
ents, by  this  time  seriously  alarmed  for 
him,  would  have  had  him  marry  and 
settle  down  ;  others  of  his  friends  were 
of  opinion  that  a  little  roughing  it  in 
the  ranks  would  prove  beneficial.  Both 
suggestions  the  lad  put  sternly  aside. 
He  must,  he  told  his  mother,  '*  get  wis- 
dom" before  a  wife.  As  for  the  idea  of 
carrying  a  pike  it  merely  filled  him 
with  indignation.  By  this  time  the 
devil  was  again  busy  with  him.  His 
temptations  were  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  spent  whole  nights  tramping 
the  fields  in  prayer.  At  last  he  again 
left  his  father's  house  and  recommenced 
his  wanderings.  He  made  a  final  effort 
to  find  salvation  in  the  Established 
Church,  plodding  from  vicarage  to  vic- 
arage, and  laying  bare  his  heart  to  the 
incumbents.  The  results,  comical 
enough  to  us,  must  have  been  near 
death  to  him.  One  parson  listened  to 
all  he  had  to  say,  plied  him  with  nu- 
merous questions,  and  made  use  of  the 
answers  to  embellish  his  next  Sunday's 
sermon.  Another,  noticing  that  in  the 
heat  of  his  confidences  he  mistook  the 
flower-beds  for  the  garden  path,  drove 
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him  away  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  A 
third  advised  him  to  smoke  and  sing 
psalms^  and  when  bis  back  was  turned 
made  fun  of  him  to  the  dairymaids. 
Finally,  one  old  gentleman,  who  evi- 
dently could  not  comprehend  any  one 
save  a  lunatic  being  m  trouble  about 
his  soul,  insisted  upon  physicking  and 
bleeding  him.  But  it  was  the  boy's 
mind,  not  his  stomach,  that  was  dis- 
ordered ;  no  number  of  incisions  could 
draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  his  veins. 
Despairing  of  human  aid  he  fell  back 
once  more  upon  the  divine  command 
that  he  should  withdraw  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world.  He  prayed  and 
fasted  continually ;  he  passed,  whole 
days  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  and  whole 
nights  with  no  other  roof  over  him  than 
the  sky.  Suddenly,  when  the  darkness 
seemed  most  blinding,  a  way  was  opened 
for  him  into  light.  One  morning,  as 
he  was  walking  toward  Coventry,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  a  university  edu- 
cation was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
?[ualify  a  man  for  the  ministry.  Hence- 
orth  his  contempt  for  the  Establish- 
ment was  supreme. 

The  gravity  and  insistence  with  which 
Fox  dwells  upon  so  extraordinarily  nat- 
ural a  conclusion  compel  the  inference 
that  it  was  the  first  link  in  that  chain 
of  reasoning  by  which,  in  years  to  come, 
his  soul  swung  safely  at  anchor  amid 
"  the  raging  waves,  foul  weather,  tem- 
pests, and  temptations"  which  compose 
the  ocean  of  doubt.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  less  of  a  recluse,  and 
wandered  about  the  neighboring  coun- 
try in  search  of  *'  tender  people.  This 
time  he  gave  the  Church  a  wide  berth, 
and  passed  more  among  Dissenters, 
who,  in  the  end,  do  not  appear  to  have 
impressed  him  much  more  favorably. 
He  stumbled  across  some  of  the  many 
erratic  developments  in  which  the  men- 
tal activity  of  the  dav  was  exploding 
itself.  In  the  vale  of  Belvoir  he  feU 
in  with  a  little  body  of  Pantheists 
among  whom  he  made  some  converts. 
He  was  even  more  successful  with  a 
people  who  relied  for  guidance  upon  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  But  he  was 
routed  by  some  atrabilious  misogynists 
who  held  that  no  woman  possessed  a 
soul,  no  more,  they  assured  him,  than 
a  goose.  Later  on,  in  their  prison  at 
Coventry,   he  had  his  first  encounter 


with  the  Banters,  and  was  shocked  and 
dazed  by  the  blasphemy  which  led  them 
to  proclaim  that  they  were  God. 

By  this  time  Fox  was  fairly  embarked 
upon  his  career  as  a  reformer.  The 
devil,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to 
plague  him,  but  the  old  feeling  of  ter- 
ror was  fast  giving  place  to  one  of  ec- 
stasy. Toward  the  close  of  1647  one 
Brown,  being  on  his  death-bed,  had 
visions  of  him,  and  prophesied  that  he 
would  prove  the  chosen  instrument  of 
the  Lord.  Immediately  his  carnal  body 
underwent  a  species  of  transfiguration. 
His  countenance  and  person,  he  de- 
clares, were  changed  as  if  they  had  been 
new  moulded.  Henceforth,  instead  of 
hiding  in  trees,  he  stood  forth  to  com- 
bat unrighteousness.  In  the  town-meet- 
ings of  the  Dissenters,  in  the  gatherings 
by  the  hedgerows  and  in  the  fields,  at 
the  boards  of  magistracy,  even  in  the 
aisles  of  the  churches  at  the  close  of 
divine  service,  his  voice  was  heard  pro- 
claiming his  gospel  of  justice  and  per- 
fection. The  result  of  his  eloquence 
not  infrequently  took  the  course  he  had 
taught  himself  to  expect ;  and  after  a 
^eat  meeting  at  Mansfield,  the  house 
in  which  he  had  prayed  was  shaken  like 
the  chamber  of  tne  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem. At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
1648,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  again, 
and  commanded  him  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  preach  repentance  unto  men. 

Hitherto  Fox's  troubles  had  arisen 
entirely  from  his  own  spiritual  activity. 
He  was  now  to  experience  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  others.  His  disciples, 
known  in  those  days  as  the  Children  of 
Light,  were  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
were  beginning  to  attract  attention  as 
much  by  the  qnaintness  as  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  their  proceedings.  Their 
^rand  method  of  attack  lay  in  attend- 
ing at  the  churches  (steeple  houses  as 
they  preferred  to  denominate  them,  in 
distinction  to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
church  as  a  congregation)  in  order,  by 
disputing  with  the  parson,  to  convince 
his  flock  of  error.  As  a  result  they  had 
been  denounced  as  mere  brawlers  in 
sacred  places  ;  and  people  who  read  his- 
tory without  appreciating  the  variation 
of  custom  witn  succeeding  ages,  have 
honestly  come  to  regard  them  as  such. 
In  point  of  fact  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.     The  law  of  the 
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eeventeenth  century  distinctly  author- 
ized a  person  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  the  priest. 
It  was  this  right  of  which  Fox  availed 
himself ;  and  to  call  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers brawlers,  because  on  exceptional 
occasions  they  were  so  carried  away  as 
to  interrupt  the  service  before  the  ap- 

fiointed  time,  is  absurd  and  unjust, 
lad  Fox  had  behind  him  the  long 
swords  of  the  Independent  troopers, 
who  made  little  of  ejecting  the  minis- 
ter bodily  from  his  pulpit,  no  doubt  he 
might  have  acted  with  impunity.  But 
having  no  more  material  support  than 
the  prayers  of  a  few  poor  men,  who  had 
accepted  literally  the  gospel- teaching, 
*'  whosoever  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  .also,"  the 
very  first  time  his  feeling  overcame 
him  (it  was  in  a  church  at  Nottingham, 
where  "  all  the  people  seemed  as  fallow 
ground"),  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  constable,  and  cast  incontinently 
into  "  a  nasty,  stinking  prison." 

The  days  passed  in  that  prison  were 
the  preluae  to  many  months  of  confine- 
ment. Wandering,  as  he  necessarily 
did,  up  and  down  the  country,  he  made 
during  the  next  thirty  years  the  ac- 
quaintance of  most  of  the  jails  between 
Bodmin  and  Carlisle.  What  he,  a  pris- 
oner for  conscience'  sake,  suffered  in 
that  time,  starved  by  one  jailer,  cud- 
gelled by  another,  denied  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  and  immured  with 
the  vilest  scum  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, must  to  a  great  extent  be  imag- 
ined. In  the  whole  of  his  wonderful 
journal  there  is  an  absence  of  acidity 
and  a  dignity  of  diction  that  disguises 
the  worst  horrors  of  prison  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sometimes  his 
patience  overcame  the  passions  of  his 
captors.  At  Nottingham  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  sheriff,  that  the 
good  man  (his  name  was  Reckless) 
rushed  from  his  house  in  his  slippers  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  market-place. 
One  night  at  Derby  the  prison-keeper 
burst  into  his  cell,  crying,  '*  I  have 
been  as  a  lion  against  you,  but  now  I 
come  like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  jailer 
that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas  trembling." 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the 
exceptions.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  remained,  after  their  kind,  brutal. 
Sometimes,  however^  Fox  obtained  a 


victory  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was 
sufficiently  human  to  enjoy.  As  when 
he  put  the  fear  of  Ood  into  the  lame 
wife  of  the  jailer  at  Leicester  who  was 
wont  to  beat  her  husband  with  her 
crutch  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young 
fellow,  one  Hunter  of  Lancaster,  who, 
being  ordered  to  convey  him  on  horse- 
back to  Scarborough  Castle,  whiled 
away  the  time  by  lashing  the  quadruped 
till  the  rider  nearly  tumbled  off,  crying 
out  all  the  time.  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Fox?"  '^I  told  him,"  says  Fox, 
meekly,  "  it  was  not  civil  in  him  to  do 
so ;"  then,  very  dryly,  **  Soon  after 
the  Lord  cut  him  off." 

The  imprisonment  at  Nottingham 
had  the  usual  result  of  such  methods. 
Fox  left  the  jail  convinced  more  than 
ever  that  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  of 
the  Lord,  and  even  that  power  had  been 
granted  him  to  heal  the  sick  and  cast 
out  devils.  Coming  to  Mansfield  Wood- 
house  he  heard  of  a  "  distracted  wom- 
an" whom  the  doctors  could  not  ev^en 
so  much  as  succeed  in  bleeding.  The 
poor  creature  was  probably  in  the  same 
state  of  mental  excitement  as  Fox  him- 
self, when  the  lancet  and  boluses  of 
Parson  Macham  refused  to  act  on  him  ; 
but  he  was  confident  that  the  devil,  and 
not  hysteria,  was  the  root  of  the  com- 
plaint. Entering  the  house,  he  told 
the  keepers  to  unbind  her,  and  then  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  bade  her  be  still. 
Whereupon,  whether  from  astonish- 
ment or  relief,  she  actually  became  so, 
and  shortly  after  received  the  truth. 
The  cure  was  not  a  singular  one.  Many, 
Fox  assures  us,  were  made  whole  in 
those  days,  more  than  the  ^*  unbelieving 
age  was  able  to  receive.*'  The  people 
of  Mansfield  Woodhouse  were,  however, 
of  the  scoffers.  Catching  the  miracle- 
worker  in  the  street,  they  half  mur- 
dered him  and  stoned  bim  out  of  the 
Elace.  But  Fox  was  not  to  be  terrified 
y  brickbats.  Learning  at  Twy  Cross 
that  there  was  a  man  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  he  at  once  ascended  to  the 
death-chamber  and  ''  spake  the  word 
of  life"  over  him  that  was  sick,  so  that 
he  at  once  began  to  mend.  In  this 
instance  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
Fox  was  a  better  doctor  than  he  knew. 
In  an  age  when  the  lancet  was  the  be* 
all  and  the  end-all  of  the  village  prac- 
titioner, when  live  lice  were  considered 
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a  sovereign  remedy  for  ague,  and  pow- 
ders scraped  from  mummies  were  the 
joy  of  such  as  could  afford  them,  any- 
thing so  wholesome  as  the  prayers  of  a 
good  man  may  well  have  proved  effica- 
cious. Fo?,  however,  did  not  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  Strong  in  his  sense  of 
election,  he  pressed  upon  his  way,  and 
came  to  Derby. 

His  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
The  dissenting  ministers  and  tbe  clergy 
of  the  Establishment,  alike  jealous  of 
their  authority,  were  determined  upon 
suppressing  him.  At  his  very  first  at- 
tempt to  speak  in  public  the  constables 
were  called  in,  and  he  was  hauled  be- 
fore the  magistrates.  Then  followed 
one  of  those  curious  scenes  which  were 
enacted  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
dock.  Called  upon  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  the  town,  he  replied  that  it 
was  at  the  command  of  God,  and  bade 
them  tremble  at  His  word.  The  an- 
swer so  irritated  one  of  the  jtistices 
named  Bennet,  that  he  retaliated  with 
the  term  Quaker,  a  word  which,  mut- 
tered in  anger,  quickly  became  histori- 
cal. But  Fox  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Falling  upon  his  knees  he  began 
to  pray  aloud  for  the  offender.  This 
so  maddened  Bennet  that  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  and,  running  across  the 
court  house,  struck  him  where  he  knelt. 
Having  thus  established  their  respect 
for  law,  the  Bench  proceeded  to  com- 
mit the  prisoner  for  blasphemy.  There 
was,  however,  considerably  more  force 
in  the  blow  than  in  the  charge.  And 
the  magistrates,  having  got  him  in 
prison,  seem  to  have  become  sensible  of 
their  error.  They  accordingly  found 
means  to  approach  him  with  a  view  to 
conniving  at  his  escape.  But  they  had 
mistaken  their  man.  Fox,  who  after- 
ward declined  a  pardon  from  the  King 
for  an  offence  of  which  he  had  held 
himself  innocent,  was  not  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  so 
shallow  a  creature  as  Bennet.  In  the 
prison  therefore  he  remained  until  the 
moment  of  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
when,  the  Parliament  being  in  want  of 
men,  the  justices  bethought  them  of  a 
new  idea,  and  sending  for  him  tendered 
him  press  money,  and  would  have  made 
him  a  soldier.  The  action  of  course  was 
persecution  in  its  most  naked  form,  but 
Fox's  refusal  supplied  an  apparently 


legal  excuse  for  a  further  term  of  im- 
prisonment. How  long  the  game  would 
nave  gone  on  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to 
make  an  end  of  him  ;  a  result  which  in 
the  days  of  prison  fever  might  not  have 
been  long  ^delayed.  Fox,  however,  was 
under  no  such  apprehension.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was  the  spe- 
cial care  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  in 
the  appointed  season  all  would  be  well. 
Accordingly  he  calmly  announces  that, 
toward  the  close  of  1651,  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  the  town  with  a  pestilence, 
which  so  alarmed  his  persecutors  that 
they  threw  open  the  doors  of  his  prison. 
He  had  been  in  jail  just  on  twelve 
months. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  roamed 
about  the  northern  counties,  adding  to 
the  numbers  and  stirring  up  the  zeal  of 
his  followers.  It  was  a  time  of  fearful 
hardship  endured  with  singular  forti- 
tude and  gentleness.  Hounded  by  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  who  feared 
comparison  with  his  saintliness  ;  stoned 
and  beaten  by  savage  mobs  ;  ;mocked 
even  by  the  little  children  taught  to 
jeer  at  the  man  in  leather  breeches ; 
sometimes  in  prison,  never  knowing  a 
home ;  driven  from  door  to  door,  and 
refused  even  food  or  shelter ;  sleeping 
in  winter  in  the  deep  snow  in  the  fields, 
and  in  summer  fainting  from  heat  and 
exhaustion,  forced  to  lap  the  green 
water  in  the  ditches,  but  never  falter- 
ing, never  murmuring,  never  doubting, 
he  held  on  his  way.  Until  at  last,  one 
gray  morning  in  1654,  torn  overnight 
by  the  Ironsides  from  a  friends'  meet- 
ing at  Whetstone,  he  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side of  Hacker,  the  regicide,  in  Leices- 
ter, and  learned  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  London,  charged  with  plotting 
against  the  Protector. 

Early  one  morning,  a  few  weeks  la- 
ter, Fox  presented  himself  under  escort 
at  Whitehall.  The  Protector  was  not 
yet  giving  audience,  but  the  prisoner 
was  permitted  to  ascend  to  his  apart- 
ments. He  found  Cromwell  partially 
dressed,  and,  having  saluted  him  with 
the  words,  **  Peace  be  to  this  house,'* 
planted  himself  before  him  and  plunged 
straightway  into  an  exhortation  upon 
godly  living.  Cromwell  listened  to  him 
patiently,  drew  him  on  to  speak  of  gen- 
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eral  religions  topics,  and  then,  brush- 
ing aside  all  theological  difference^ 
asked  him  point-blank  why  he  must  be 
always  quarrelling  with  the  ministers. 
The  question,  coming  from  the  man 
who,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his 
Ironsides  at  his  heels,  had  stalked  up 
the  nave  at  Ely  and  roughly  bidden 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitch  to  "  Leave  oft  that 
fooling  and  come  down,"  was  a  curious 
one  and  touched  Fox  to  the  quick. 
Ever  since  he  had  had  it  opened  to  him 
that  the  universities  were  not  the  royal 
road  to  heaven^  his  contempt  for  their 

Graduates  had  been  gathering  force, 
[e  launched  out  into  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  whole  brood,  men  he  declared 
wno  "  preached  for  filthy  lucre,  and 
for  hire,  who  divined  for  money,  and 
were  covetous  and  greedy."  Then,  no- 
ticing that  the  room  was  filling  with 
eople,  he  ceased  suddenly,  and  stood 
acK.  As  he  did  so  Cromwell  sprang 
up  and  seized  his  hand  :  ^'  Come  again 
to  niv  house,"  he  cried,  "  for  if  thou 
and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day  together, 
we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other," 
Thus  they  parted,  and  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  he  learned  that  it  was  Crom- 
well's wish  that  he  should  dine  in  the 
great  hall  with  the  household.  Sternly 
and  somewhat  surlilv,  he  declined. 
'*  Let  the  Protector  know,"  said  he, 
^'  that  I  will  not  eat  of  his  meat  or 
drink  of  his  drink."  The  reply  raised 
him  even  higher  in  Orom well's  estima- 
tion. "  Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  sentence 
which  showed  how  much  in  accord  he 
was  with  Fox's  strictures  on  the  minis- 
ters, '^  now  I  see  that  there  is  a  people 
risen  that  I  cannot  win  either  with 
gifts,  honors,  offices,  or  places  ;  but  all 
other  sects  and  people  I  can." 

The  two  men  met  occasionally  after 
that.  One  day  Fox,  riding  into  town 
from  Kingston,  caught  sight  of  Crom- 
weirs  coach  near  Hyde  Park,  and  pushed 
toward  it.  The  guards  would  have 
driven  him  back,  but  the  Protector  rec- 
ognized him,  and  shouted  to  them  to 
let  him  pass.     The  two  men  talked  to- 

5 ether  earnestly  till  they  reached  St. 
ames's,  when  they  parted  with  a  prom- 
ise from  Fox  to  attend  next  day  at 
Whitehall.  "I  can  give  you  gooS 
news,"  laughed  the  Protector  to  one  of 
his  wife's  maids  as  he  entered  the  Pal- 
ace :    **  Mr.   Fox  is  come  to   town." 


When  they  met  next  day  the  stern  old 
warrior  was  in  one  of  those  playful 
moods  into  which,  as  troubles  thick- 
ened about  him,  he  less  and  less  fre- 
quently lapsed.  Seated  carelessly  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table  he  bantered  the 
Quaker  unceasingly,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  laughing,  but  extremely  true 
reflection  that  his  self-satisfaction  wa8 
by  no  means  the  least  part  of  him.  A 
year  or  so  later  Fox  saw  him  for  the 
last  time.  He  met  him  riding  into 
Hampton.  **  Before  I  came  to  him," 
he  writes,  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft 
of  death  go  forth  against  him."  A  few 
nights  later,  while  a  terrific  storm  was 
raging  over  London,  the  strong  spirit 
passed  away.  Fox  had  lost  a  sincere 
and  a  powerful  friend. 

It  was  during  this  residence  of  Fox 
in  London  that  he  became  involved  in 
that  extraordinary  controversy  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  so  eloquently  silent 
in  his  journal.  While  he  had  been 
tramping  the  moors  and  climbing  the 
hills  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Cumberland, 
a  half-mad  tailor,  by  name  Ludowick 
Muggleton,  had  been  haunting  the  tav- 
erns and  alleys  about  Old  St.  Paul's, 
proclaiming  a  revelation  evolved  partly 
from  a  study  of  the  mystical  eiTusions 
of  those  quaint  dreamers  Jacob  Bohme 
and  Hans  Eckhart,  and  partly  from  his 
own  crazy  brain.  The  universe,  he 
roundly  aeclared,  was  governed  by  a 
deity  transparent  as  crystal  and  in 
height  just  six  feet,  whose  vicegerent 
upon  earth  he,  Ludowick,  was.  Like 
all  the  popular  theologians  of  the  day, 
to  whom  Fox  was  so  markedly  opposed, 
he  relied  for  proselytism  upon  the  re- 
ality of  the  flames  of  hell.  Indeed,  he 
naively  admitted  that  his  own  conver- 
sion was  wrought,  not  so  much  by  a  de- 
sire to  be  saved,  as  because  he  was  not 
minded  to  be  damned.  The  apostle- 
ship  of  such  as  chose  to  seek  him  out 
he  accepted  without  emotion ;  the 
strictures  of  such  as  dared  to  differ 
from  him  he  met  with  lavish  sentences 
of  damnation.  That  such  colossal  folly 
should  have  survived  in  a  concrete  form 
down  to  our  own  times  is  remarkable 
enough  ;  that  it  at  one  time  should 
have  assumed  so  serious  a  complexion 
as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
Quakerism,  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
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sfcill.  The  leaders  of  the  Ranters  had 
already  capitulated  unconditionally  to 
Muggleton^  when  the  defection  of  some 
weaker  Friends  warned  Fox  that  the 
struggle  could  no  longer  be  aYoided. 
A  great  debate  was  held  at  a  hall  in 
Eastcheap  and,  whoeyer  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Fox  had  the  worst 
of  the  vote.  Muggleton  left  the  meet- 
ing in  triumph,  having  publicly  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  damnation  on  Fox. 
Thenceforth  he  never  showed  for  his 
opponents  anything  except  the  cool 
contempt  of  assured  mastery.  Fox, 
however,  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
mere  vaporing.  He  was  fashioned  in  a 
very  different  clay  from  the  lunatics  and 
tipplers  whom  Muggleton  had  so  often 
frightened  into  their  graves.  He  con- 
tinued the  contest  through  the  medium 
of  pamphlets  with  a  Intterness  suspi- 
ciously akin  to  weakness,  and  only  re- 
tired from  it  when  he  found,  in  renn 
and  Farnsworth,  men  even  better  equal 
to  cope  with  the  multitudinous  vituper- 
ation of  his  rival,  men  who  certainly 
did  not  apply  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance to  their  polemical  writings,  but 
who  gave  back  curse  for  curse  with  as- 
tonishing fecundity. 

The  incident  is  one  on  which,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  Fox's  extreme  admirers 
have  preferred  to  keep  silence.  And 
indeed  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
sordid  squabble,  and  to  follow  him  out 
from  the  hum  and  roar  of  London 
streets  upon  his  crusade  against  the 
flesh  and  the  devil ;  to  watch  his  exer- 
tions for  getting  the  children  of  the 
street  taught  trades ;  to  listen  to  his 
voice,  two  full  centuries  before  its  time, 
denouncing  the  ferocity  of  the  penal 
code ;  and  to  hear  him  pleading  with 
Parliament  and  with  King  for  complete 
religious  toleration.  In  London  he  had 
been  under  the  protection  of  Cromwell ; 
in  the  west  country  he  had  to  deal  with 
Desborough,  a  person  with  no  poetry  in 
his  composition.  Brought  up  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  declined  to 
remove  his  hat,  on  the  grounds  that  to 
make  obeisance  to  man  was  against  the 
law  of  Ood  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  '*  Come,"  cried  the  Judge, 
'^  where  had  they  hats  from  Moses  to 
Daniel  ?  Come,  answer  me  ;  I  have 
you  fast  now.  '*  *  *  The  three  children,*' 
returned  Fox,  '*  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
Mxw  8xiiis8.--yoL.  LIX.,  Kg.  1. 


furnace  with  their  hats  on.''  He  was 
promptly  committed  to  Launceston  jail 
for  contempt.  His  jailer  was  a  thief 
branded  in  the  hand  ;  his  cell  a  hole  in 
the  old  keep,  two  inches  deep  in  oozing 
slime,  so  noisome  that  he  was  forced  to 
burn  the  straw  thrown  to  him  as  bed- 
ding, to  avoid  bein^  poisoned.  At  the 
end  of  nine  weeks  he  was  released,  still 
contumacious.  Little  wonder  that 
Hugh  Peters  told  Cromwell  that  if  the 
Government  wished  to  convert  England 
to  Quakerism^  they  were  going  the  way 
to  do  it. 

Fox's  first  act  on  his  release  was  to 
preach  defiantly  in  the  streets  of  Launce- 
ston. Then  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
Friends  throughout  the  country.  He 
rode  by  Exeter  to  Bristol,  and  crossing 
the  Severn  came  to  Cardiff.  For  weeks, 
attended  by  one  faithful  follower,  John 
ap  John,  he  wandered  amon^the  Welsh 
hills,  enduring  incredible  privation  and 
often  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
Pressing  steadily  north  he  reached  Liv- 
erpool, whose  miles  of  docks  and  forests 
of  chimneys  were  then  represented  by 
a  little  sea  port  of  four  thousand  souls. 
Passing  through  Manchester,  whose 
warehouses  were  already  filling  with  the 
cotton  bales  of  Smyrna,  he  entered 
Cumberland,  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
struggle  with  that  potent  sheriff  Wil- 
fred LawBon.  From  whence,  taking 
with  him  one  Robert  Widders,  '^  a  thun- 
dering man  against  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit/' he  climbed  through  the  Cheviots 
into  Scotland.  Upon  Scotland  Fox 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  what- 
ever. He  was  not  persecuted  ;  he  was 
simply  ignored.  The  Council,  it  is 
true,  at  last  ordered  him  to  cross  the 
border  within  seven  days,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  permitted  him  to  construe 
the  seven  pretty  elastically.  The  peo- 
ple, still  under  the  spell  of  the  hideous 
eschatology  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  were 
little  in  the  humor  to  listen  to  the  doc- 
trine of  perfection.  At  Stirling  the 
townsfolk  attended  a  horse-race  in  pre- 
ference to  his  sermon.  In  the  whole 
great  city  of  Olasgow  he  could  not  muster 
an  audience  of  one.  Even  in  Edinburgh^ 
where  the  Lord  blinded  the  sentries  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  gates,  he  was 
only  indifferently  successful.  At  John- 
stone he  was  seized  gently  but  firmly, 
and  put  across  the  river.     It  was  in 
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vain  tbat  on  market-days  he  took  his 
stand  beneath  the  village  cross ;  the 
populace  took  no  notice  of  him,  not  so 
much  as  to  throw  a  carrot  at  him.  Still 
there  were  times  when  his  earnestness 
thawed  the  frost  of  his  unwilling  lis- 
teners, and  the  deep  northern  nature 
answered  back  in  unexpected  sympathy. 
These,  however,  were  the  exceptions. 
The  Scotch,  he  declares, ''  being  a  dark 
and  carnal  people,  gave  little  heed  ;  but 
the  husbandman  is  to  wait  in  patience.'' 
Comforted  with  that  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  and' rode  south 
again. 

Fox  arrived  in  London  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Protectorate.    He  was 
there  when  Thomas  Aldam,  despairing 
at  Cromwell's  indifference'  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Friends,  took  olf  his 
cap  at  Whitehall  and,  having  rent  it  in 
pieces  in  the  approved  biblical  manner, 
cast  the  pieces  at  the  Protector's  feet, 
with  the  words,  "  So  shall  thy  Govern- 
ment be  rent  from  thee  and  thy  house." 
Ko  doubt  Fox  honestly  believed  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  Res- 
toration, just  as  Muggleton,  after  hav- 
ing admonished  one  of  his  disciples  for 
taking  upon  himself  to  damn  a  dozen 
odd  scoffers,  remarked  parenthetically, 
**  Not  but  that  I  do  believe  they  will 
all  be  damned."    A  habit  of  noting 
only  the  results  which  fit  is  an  indis- 
cretion common  to  all  fanatics.     Fox 
himself  never  omits  to  add  to  the  tale 
of    those    who,   like   "  Old    Preston's 
wife/'  came  to  an  untimely  end  after 
making  light  of  him.     At  the  same 
time,  if  the  sum  of  those  who  jeered 
and  were  cut  off  could  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  of  those  who  jeered  with  im- 
punity, the  death-rate  would  probably 
be  found  to  have  remained  stationary. 
The  Quakers,  however,  gained  little  by 
Monk's  action.     If  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges,  had  proved  a  whip,  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
King,  Quickly  developed  into  a  scor- 
pion,    if  he  taunted  them  with  their 
subserviency  to  the  Protector,  they  ten- 
dered him  the  oath  ;  if  he  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
they  tendered  him  the  oath  ;  even  when 
he  had  walked  straight  through  the 
flaws  of  the  indictment,  they  fell  back 
on  the  oath.      '*  You  shall  have  the 
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law,''  cried  one  of  them  furiously,  when 
he  had  been  beaten  hopelessly  in  open 
Qourt  at  his  own  trade.  ^'  You  are  ac- 
quitted on  the  charge.  Now  tender 
him  the  oath.''  It  was  in  vain  he  pro- 
tested unceasingly  against  being  ordered 
to  swear  on  a  book  that  forbade  swear- 
ing. The  judges  remained  obdurate; 
and  he  continued  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  country  jails  with  increasing 
velocity. 

When  the  King  had  been  some  nine 
years  upon  the  throne  Fox  determined 
to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.  At  the 
first  blush  there  is  something  almost 
comical  at  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  in 
Quaker  habiliments.  Those,  however, 
to  whom  Fox  turned  were  not  so  much 
the  Celtic  Catholics  as  the  Presbyterian 
Planters  of  the  Pale.  Sailing  from 
Liverpool  he  landed  at  Dublin,  where 

the  earth  and  air  smelt,"  he  thought, 

with  the  corruption  of  the  nation." 
His  first  act  was  characteristic.  He  is- 
sued a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  to 
public  disputation.  The  years  follow- 
ing the  storm  of  Drogheda  were,  how- 
ever, not  the  time  at  which  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  to  find  Rome 
active.  No  answers,  save  a  few  savage 
mutterings,  came  to  his  proposal ;  and 
he  was  able  to  take  a  bloodless  triumph 
in  a  document  in  which  he  compared 
them  disadvantageously  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  who  indeed  **  tried  their  wood- 
en god,"  while  the  Catholics  dare  ven- 
ture nothing  with  theirs  of  bread  and 
wine.  The  Presbyterians.,  however, 
proved  of  tougher  fibre.  The  Mayor 
of  Cork  put  the  soldiers  on  his  track  ; 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  he  was  able  to  hold  the  meetings 
which  he  declares  were  abundantly 
blessed.  After  a  short  stay  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  whence  he  sailed  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Friends,  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  sea  in  their  little  boats, 
^'  at  least  a  league,  though  not  without 
danger." 

The  year  of  Fox's  return  to  England 
is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  solitary 
action  of  his  career  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  personal  feel- 
ings. Seventeen  years  previously  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance,  in  the  Lake 
country  of  Judge  Fell  and  his  wife 
Margaret.  They  had  been  among  bis 
earliest  converts  and  had  stood  nobly 
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by  him  in  the  storm  of  obloqny  and 
persecation  which  had  then  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  occurred  shortly 
after,  Margaret  had  thrown  herself  ac- 
tively into  the  work  of  propagation,  and 
had  bravely  borne  her  load  of  imprison- 
ment and  revilement.  She  had  stood 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  between 
Fox  and  his  tormentors,  and  it  was  to 
her  personal  intercession  with  the  King 
that  the  Quakers  owed  such  little  free- 
dom as  they  had.  If  something  warmer 
than  friendship  had  not  grown  up  be- 
tween the  two  it  would  have  been 
strange.  Their  marriage,  which  took 
place  now  in  Bristol,  was  the  product 
of  many  years  of  comradeship  in  trial. 
It  was  one  on  both  sides  of  purest  affec- 
tion ;  and  Fox's  letters  to  his  '^  dear 
heart, *'  though  they  are  neither  numer- 
ous nor  lengthy,  strike  a  new  note  of 
tenderness.  But  their  happiness  was 
not  long  undisturbed  ;  witnin  a  few 
weeks  they  were  both  prisoners  in  dis- 
tant jails  for  conscience'  sake. 

By  this  time  the  Quakers  were  be- 
ginning to  push  their  peculiar  tenets 
beyond  their  native  shores.  They  had 
overran  Holland,  that  ancient  home  of 
religious  freedom  ;  they  were  settlers 
in  tne  great  trading  cities  of  the  north 
German  seaboard ;  they  lay  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  at  Malta,  and 
were  seen  in  the  oazaars  of  Alexandria  ; 
they  were  to  be  found  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
upon  the  clearances  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  ;  and  they  even  talked  of 
carrying  the  truth  to  the  mandarins  of 
Canton.  Fox  was  no  longer  young ; 
the  terrible  hardships  he  had  endured 
had  made  him  prematurely  old  ;  but 
with  indomitable  courage  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  seas  to  take  his  part 
in  the  crusade. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1671,  he  sailed 
from  Gravesend  aboard  the  Industry. 
The  same  evening  they  hove  to  off  Deal 
to  land  the  friends  of  the  passengers, 
among  them  Fox's  wife.  The  voyage 
proved  anything  but  a  pleasure-party. 
The  vessel  tooK  eight  inches  of  water 
an  hour,  and  from  the  start  the  pas- 
sengers  were  forced  to  join  the  crew  at 
the  pumps  ;  three  weeks  out  from  Lon- 
don thev  were  chased  by  a  Sallee  pirate, 
and  only  avoided  capture  owing  to  a 


dark  night  and  a  fresh  gale.  At  last, 
after  a  voyage  of  just  under  two  months, 
thev  made  Barbadoes,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay-  Three  months 
later  they  again  tooK  ship  and  after 
touching  at  Jamaica,  landed  in  Main- 
land. Fox  remained  in  America  a  lit* 
tie  over  two  years.  During  that  time, 
though  in  the  weakest  health,  he  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  through  the  miles 
of  forest  and  prairie  that  hedged  round 
the  English  colonies  from  Carolina  to 
Ehode  Island.  The  spasm  of  persecu*- 
tion  which  had  driven  Williams  out  oi 
the  Bay  State,  and  built  the  gallows  of 
the  Salem  witches,  had  spent  itself. 
Fox  was  received  everywhere  with  kind- 
ness and  with  affection  ;  even  the  ne« 
groes  and  the  Indians  listened  to  him 
with  attention  and  respect.  One  could 
wish  that  he  had  spoken  out  with  all 
the  might  that  was  in  him  against  the 
growing  curse  of  slavery  ;  had  he  done 
so  he  might  have  saved  his  cause  in 
America  from  the  stain  of  an  indelible 
disgrace.  As  it  was,  he  contented  him- 
self with  pleading  for  a  more  humane 
and  generous  regime,  with  the  result 
that  when  King  Cotton  raised  his  ugly 
head  the  Quakers  marched  hand  in 
hand  with  their  neighbors  into  the 
abyss.  In  March,  1673,  he  sailed  from 
Patuxent  and  landed  after  a  rough  but 
favorable  voyage  at  Bristol. 

For  thirteen  years  after  his  return 
from  America  Fox  lived  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard.  To  tell  the  story  of  that 
time  would  be  but  to  traverse  the  old 

f round  again.  To  the  last  he  never 
ad  a  home  :  he  spent  his  days  wander- 
ing from  city  to  hamlet  and  from  shore 
to  shore  upon  his  Master's  business ; 
twice  he  visited  Ilolland  and  the  North 
German  seaboard ;  at  times  he  still 
found  himself  in  the  dock  and  in  the 
jail,  though  the  persecution  in  its  more 
spiteful  phase  had  died  with  Charles,  for 
James,  in  his  desperate  effort  to  win 
England  for  the  Pope,  made  a  useless 
bid  for  the  support  of  the  Quakers.  In 
his  sixty-sixth  year,  though  very  feeble, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  great  battle  for  toleration  ;  and 
crawled  down  day  after  day  from  his 
lodgings  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  argue 
with  tne  members  in  favor  of  making 
the  act  ''  comprehensive  and  effectual. 
The  end  was  now  in  sight.     The  long 
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days  in  the  saddle,  the  nights  spent 
upder  the  open  sky  in  rain  and  snow, 
the  months  of  weary  lingering  in  foetid 
prisons,  had  broken  his  once  magnifi- 
cent constitution.  On  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1690,  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  with  more  than  wonted  fire  and 
directness  in  the  old  meeting-house  in 
Gracechurch  Street.  As  he  came  out 
he  complained  that  he  felt  the  cold 
strike  at  his  heart.  He  went  home  and 
lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  '^  All  is 
well,  though  I  am  weak  in  body,''  he 
said  to  the  Friends  who  gathered  about 
his  bedside  ;  *^  yet  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  over  all,  and  over  death  itself.'' 
Two  days  later  he  passed  away  in  per- 
feet  peace  and  contentment.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Friends'  burial- 
ground  near  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  exact  position  of  his  grave  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  though  a 
modern  stone  marks  its  conjectured 
site.     As  a  memorial  that  plain  slab  is 


amply  sufficient ;  anything  more  costly 
one  feels  would  be  incongruous.  His 
true  monument  is  the  labors,  for  two 
centuries,  of  Quaker  men  and  women  ; 
in  the  figure  of  Penn  carrying  through 
the  American  continent  the  fiery  cross 
of  complete  toleration,  in  the  story  of 
the  devoted  labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
and  in  the  echo  of  the  stately  eloquence 
of  Bright.  It  may  be  said  that  Fox's 
successors  were  greater  than  himself  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  possessed  ^ifts,  as 
they  possessed  opportunities,  which  were 
denied  to  him  ;  but  they  could  not  one 
of  them  have  done  his  work.  Carlyle 
could  find  for  him,  in  all  history,  but 
one  peer,  the  philosopher  Diogenes. 
'*  Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub  ;  a  temple 
from  which  man's  dignity  and  divinity 
were  scornfully  preached  abroad  :  but 
greater  is  the  Leather  Hull,  for  the 
same  sermon  was  preached  there,  and 
not  in  Scorn  but  in  Love." — Mcumil- 
lan*8  Magazine, 


WOMANLINESS    AND    WOMANISHNESS. 


Our  contemporary.  Woman,  has  been 
offering  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  in 
answer  to  this  question,  '^  What  is  Un- 
womanly ?"  and  one  prize  has  been 
gained  by  a  lady  who  sends  in  the  reply 
that  it  is  unwomanly  for  woman  ''  to 
consider  herself  undeveloped  man  and 
act  accordingly  :  to  storm  the  Women's 
Rights  citadel  instead  of  advancing  by 
mine  and  countermine  :  to  rudely  re- 
ject man's  aid,  and  then  state  that  chiv- 
alry is  dead  :  to  '  touch  pitch '  unneces- 
sarily and  publicly,  ana  then  to  abuse 
man  for  despising  woman  :  to  compete 
jealously  with  man,  unmindful  of  her 
delicate  organism  and  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity :  to  fret  because  her  home-work 
is  little  :  to  wear  too  short  skirts  or  to 
drag  them  in  the  mud  :  to  forget  that 
woman  is  only  womanly  when  she  sets 
herself  to  man  '  like  perfect  music  unto 
noble  words.'"  The  objection  to  that 
answer  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  is  writ- 
ten too  much  for  the  express  purpose 
of  pleasing  men,  with  a  little  hint 
thrown  in, — perhaps  purposely  obscure, 
— of  the  best  way  of  ootaining  what 
women  desire  withoat  ofEending  men. 
Possibly  the    writer    did    not    nerself 


clearly  understand  very  well  what  she 
meant  by  ^^  advancing  by  mine  and 
countermine"  to  the  taking  of  the 
Women's  Bights  citadel.  It  looks  as 
if  she  meant  that  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cession could  be  gained  by  stealth  which 
should  not  be  wrested  even  if  it  could  ; 
but  if  so,  the  drift  of  that  suggestion  is 
not  at  all  consistent  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  answer,  that  woman  is  very 
far  from  being  **  undeveloped  man," 
and  would  only  spoil  herself  for  being 
man's  companion,  if  she  endeavored  to 
extract  from  man's  willingness  to  spoil 
her,  what  she  could  not  extract  from 
him  by  reason  and  appeals  to  his  jus- 
tice. For  our  own  part,  we  should  re- 
gard ''  advancing  by  mine  and  counter- 
mine," if  it  means  what  it  appears  to 
mean,  as  even  more  unwomanly  than 
^'  storming  the  Women's  Bights  cit- 
adel." The  lady  who  replied  that  it  is 
the  essence  of  un womanliness  ''  to  try 
to  live  up  to  the  adage  *  Imitation  is 
the  sincerest  f orm  of  flattery,'  with  fnan 
as  a  model,"  was  perhaps  herself  at- 
tempting to  advance  ^'oy  mine  and 
countermine,"  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing    which    men  dislike 
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more^  and  more  jastly,  than  a  maDnish 
woman,  and  they  all  concede  to  a  wom- 
an who  professes  loudly  her  disgust  for 
a  mannish  woman  a  great  deal  which 
they  would  never  concede  to  a  woman 
who  openly  found  fault  with  the  rules 
men  lay  down  for  circumscribing  wom- 
en's rights.  Yet  we  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  most  unwomanly  of  all 
the  womanlike  attitudes  toward  men, 
is  the  habit  of  indirectness,  the  prefer- 
ence of  ^'  mine  and  countermine'*  to 
frank  statements  of  differences.  There 
are,. in  truth,  two  very  different  kinds 
of  unwomauliness ;  one  kind  is  to  be 
mannish,  the  other  kind  is  to  be  wom- 
anish as  distinguished  from  womanlv. 
It  is  very  unwomanly  to  be  mannish, 
but  it  is  just  as  unwomanly  to  be  wom- 
anish. The  womanish  woman  is  a 
woman  who  has  not  a  nature  large 
enough  to  enable  her  to  put  natural 
feminine  etiquettes  and  preferences  by, 
when  there  is  need  to  show  that  she  is 
made  like  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
A  woman  who  cannot  on  occasion  be 
perfectly,  though  unostentatiously, 
irank,  who  has  not  a  large  as  well  as  a 
tender  heart  in  her,  is  not  in  the  high* 
est  sense  womanly.  It  is  perhaps  easier 
for  most  women  to  be  too  fastidious  for 
true  womanliness,  than  it  is  for  them 
to  be  too  uncompromising  and  blunt. 
The  "'  defects  of  their  qualities"  are 
perhaps  more  often  seen  in  women, 
than  the  defects  which  arise  from  at- 
tempting to  ignore  these  qualities.  We 
should  say  that  women  who  are  un- 
womanly through  their  womanishness 
are  commoner  m  most  parts  and  ages 
of  the  world, — thoagh  not  perhaps  here 
and  now,— than  women  who  are  un- 
womanly from  their  sexlessness  or  man- 
nishness.  It  is,  for  instance,  certainly 
not  womanly,  but  womanish,  to  try  to 
steal  a  march  on  men  by  wheedling 
them  out  of  that  which  they  could  not 
gain  by  open  expostulation.  And  that 
is,  we  suppose,  the  kind  of  advantage 
which  is  suggested  by  that  obscure 
phrase  as  to  mining  and  countermining  ; 
and  womanishness  is  certainly  suggested 
when  we  aie  told  of  the  mischief  of 
forgetting  that  *'  woman  is  only  wom- 
anly when  she  sets  herself  to  man  '  like 
perfect  music  unto  noble  words,' "  for 
surely  it  is  womanly  also  for  woman  not 
to  adapt  herself  Uke  music  to  words 


that  are  not  noble  but  ignoble,  and  that 
is  what  a  good  many  men's  words  are  ; 
— and  yet  it  is  often  much  easier,  and 
certainly  more  womanish,  to  chime  in 
with  lively  music  even  to  men*s  i^oble 
words,  than  to  I^t  the  note  b^  heard, 
however  modestly,  which  will  jar  on 
the  speakers  of  those  ignoble  words. 
A  genuinely  womanly  woman  never  for- 
gets that  she  is  not  a  mere  accompani- 
ment to  man,  but  has  the  larger  gift  of 
humanity  in  her  as  well  as  the  special 
gift  of  tenderness,  and  that  if  she  is 
not  true  to  that  larger  gift,  she  cannot 
be  all  she  might  bs  in  her  more  spe- 
cially feminine  relations.  A  womanish 
woman  is  less  womanly  than  even  some 
mannish  women.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Die  Vernon,  who  certainly  has  a  man- 
nish flavor  about  her,  is  a  fi^r  truer 
woman,  far  mon^  womanly,  than  Thack- 
eray's Amelia  Osborne,  who  is  much 
more  womanish  than  womanly. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  of  course,  for 
women  to  trv  to  make  themselves  bad 
imitations  of  meu,  but  it  is  a  much 
greater  mistake  to  forget  that  they  are 
even  more  bound  as  women  to  cultivate 
all  the  essentially  human  qualities,  than 
they  are  to  cultivate  their  special  gifts. 
A  man  who  cannot  enter  heartily  into 
the  higher  feelings  of  a  woman  is  hardly 
manly,  but  a  woman  who  cannot  enter 
heartily  into  the  higher  feelings  of  a 
man  is  still  less  womanly.  A  certain 
deficiency  in  sympathy  in  a  man,  though 
a  serious  flaw  in  his  nature,  is  not  so 
great  a  flaw  as  the  same  deficiency  in  a 
woman ;  yet  no  woman  can  do  justice 
to  thes^  larger  sympathies  who'  is  so 
womanish  that  she  cannot  express  them 
loyally  when  they  happen  to  be  at  odds 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  men 
with  whom  she  finds  herself  compelled 
to  associate.  It  is,  perhaps,  excusable 
in  the  present  day  to  throw  out  into  re- 
lief the  bad  taste  and  unwomanliness  of 
mannishness  in  a  woman,  but  it  is  a 
great  question  whether  the  offensive- 
ness  of  these  mannish  affectations  would 
not  be  much  more  completely  and  radi- 
cally cured  by  cultivating  all  the  larger 
human  qualities,  than  by  any  attempt 
to  win  the  favor  of  men  by  exaggerating 
the  special  airs  and  graces  of  the  softer 
sex.  A  womanish  woman  may  easily 
be  tempted  into  mannish  affectations  ; 
but  a  womanly  woman,   though,  like 
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Die  Vernon,  sbe  may  be  superficially 
manly  in  her  independence  and  prompt- 
itude of  action,  can  never  tolerate  the 
affectations  of  the  mannish  school. 
The  lar^e  human  side  of  a  womanly 
woman  is  a  far  better  security  against 
doin^  what  is  against  her  natural  sym- 
pathies, than  any  womanish  timidity. 

For  example,  we  hold  that  while  true 
womanliness  is  never  aggressive,  it  is 
often  much  more  courageous  than  even 
true  manliness  in  getting  over  that  fas- 
tidiousness and  disgust  which  so  often 
hamper  the  natural  activity  of  sympa- 
thetic natures.  Women  are,  and  with 
their  constitution  no  doubt  ought  to  be, 
much  more  courageous  in  confronting 
and  overcoming  this  natural  fastidious- 
ness and  over-refinement,  than  men. 
But  they  are,  and  we  also  think  ought 
to  be,  much  less  disposed  to  overcome 
it  in  the  interest  of  aggressive  sports 
like  the  chase,  which,  instead  ox  ap- 
pealing to  pure  humanity,  appeal  only 
to  that  instinct  which  is  inherited  by 
the  male  sex  from  their  hunting  ances- 
tors who  delighted  in  combat  and  dan- 
f^er  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
he  sake  of  the  living  it  gained  for 
them.  It  is  not  womanly  to  be  eager 
on  a  fine  day  ''  to  go  out  and  kill  some- 
thing ;''  though  no  one  can  say  that 
the  chase  has  (hitherto  at  least)  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  manly 
amusement.  But  woman's  very  nat- 
ural and  right  shrinking  from  the  more 
aggressive  delights  of  man,  does  not 


imply  any  similar  shrinking  from  those 
occupations  in  which  nerve  and  forti- 
tude and  the  power  to  suppress  all  the 
physical  qualms  which  hospital-nurses, 
for  instance,  have  to  overcome,  are 
tested  to  the  utmost.  In  passive  forti- 
tude womanly  women  far  surpass  ordi- 
nary men,  though  in  the  courage  of  ag- 
gression they  are  usually  much  their 
inferiors.  Womanliness  is  strong  where 
womanishness  is  conspicuously  feeble. 
As  all  the  stronger  men  nave  much  of  the 
woman  in  them,  though  they  have  also 
the  power  of  repressing  their  womanly 
sympathies  when  these  interfere  with 
tneir  manly  duties,  so  all  the  stronger 
women  have  much  of  true  manliness  in 
them,  though  they  do  not  show  it,  and 
ought  not  to  show  it,  except  when  their 
womanly  instincts  require  them  to  show 
it.  Manliness  in  men  generally  results  in 
their  concealing  the  depth  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  true  woman,  because  to 
give  way  to  it  would  unman  them  for 
their  work  as  men.  But  womanliness 
in  women  not  unfrequently  requires 
the  open  display  of  that  large  reserve 
of  courage  and  force,  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  it  is  both  natural  and  modest 
for  them  to  conceal.  The  womanly 
woman  is  far  nearer  to  the  manly  man, 
than  the  womanish  woman  ;  and  the 
manliness  of  man  brings  him  much 
closer  to  the  nature  of  the  woman,  than 
his  mannishness,— his  parade  of  reck- 
lessness, combativeness,  and  audacity. 
— The  Spectator. 
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I. 

If  it  has  not  been  decided,  even  by 
the  aid  of  long  dissertations,  whether 
the  paternity  of  the  word  '^  Socialism'' 
belongs  to  Aobert  Owen,  Pierre  Leroux, 
or  Louis  Reybaud,  still  less  has  any  one 
auooeeded  in  fixing  the  exact  significa- 
tion of  that  term.  Proudhon,  on  ap- 
pearing before  a  court  of  assize  after  the 
eventful  days  of  June  1848,  replied  to 
the  judge  :  ^*  Socialism  !  That  is, 
every  aspiration  toward  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society."    ^' Then  we  are  all 


Socialists,'^  said  the  judge.  '^  I  hope 
BO,  indeed,'^  answered  Proudhon,  not 
without  irony. 

Some  years  ago  in  France,  every  man 
who  gave  his  attention  to  social  ques- 
tions was  given,  and  accepted  witnont 
i)rote8t,  the  title  of  Socialist.  Much 
ess  importance  was  attached  to  it  when 
the  conquests  sought  were  those  of  lib- 
erty. AH  the  advocates  of  social  reform 
asked  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  meeting.  They  oemanded  also 
such  changes  in  the  law  of  association 
as  should  not  leave  trades  unions  to  the 
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mere  tolerance  or  the  persecution  of  the 
pablic  authorities. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  meeting 
were  obtained  in  1881.  So  wide,  in- 
deedy  was  the  liberty  conceded  that  it 
lacked  the  indispensable  counterpoise 
of  responsibility.  In  1884,  instead  of 
a  general  law  on  associations,  a  special 
law  was  passed  on  professional  or  trade 
syndicates,  authorizing  "  the  free  and 
unlicensed  establishment  of  associations 
of  persons  carrying  on  the  same  profes- 
sion^ similar  trades,  or  connected  indus- 
tries co-operating  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  products.  These  syndicates 
must  have  for  their  exclusive  object  the 
study  and  defence  of  economic  inter- 
ests, manufacturing  and  agricultural. 
Their  founders  must  deposit  a  copy  of 
their  rules  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  their  administration, 
at  the  townhall  of  the  Department 
when  the  syndicate  is  established  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine  when  in  Paris.  These  syndicates 
may  form  unions  ;  but  while  they  can 
possess  real  estate  and  sue  or  be  sued 
iu  a  court  of  law,  the  unions  cannot. 
Moreover  the  syndicates  may  possess 
only  the  real  estate  necessary  for  their 
meetings — libraries  and  business  offices. 
They  may  establish  funds  for  assistance 
in  case  of  ill-health,  etc.,  and  for  pen- 
sions ;  and  they  may  open  offices  at 
which  information  can  be  obtained  on 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  labor. 
Every  member  of  a  trade  syndicate  can 
retire  from  it  at  any  moment — ^without 
any  other  charge  tnan  the  payment  of 
his  contribution  for  the  year — while 
maintaining  his  right  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  benefit  and  pension  societies 
to  which  he  has  subscribed.'^ 

This  law  was  demanded  and  voted  by 
the  Republicans  as  a  law  of  freedom  ; 
but  they  feared  to  pass  a  general  law 
on  associations,  because  of  the  religious 
congregations.  They,  therefore,  gave 
freedom  of  association  to  trade  associa- 
tions only,  and  with  the  restrictions 
which  I  have  just  indicated.  The  re- 
actionaries mistrusted  this  law  much, 
though,  by  a  singular  irony,  it  is  they 
who  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  it. 
Pretending  to  the  exclusive  representa- 
tion of  agriculture,  thev  have  founded 
agricultural  syndicates  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  machines,  manures,  and 


animals  for  breeding ;  and  they  have 
endeavored  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  these.  If  the  agricultural  syndicates 
have  rendered  service  to  agriculture, 
they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind  for 
those  who  sought  to  use  them  as  elec- 
toral means.  Employers  have  made  use 
of  this  law  to  found  syndicates  which 
have  chiefly  been  worked  for  Protec- 
tionist ends.  As  to  the  workmen,  the 
Annuaire  dea  Syndicate  counts  as  work- 
ing with  the  syndicates  only  208,000, 
or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  laboring 
population  of  France,  the  agricultural 
laborers  excepted.  But  many  have  not 
been  willing  to  join  syndicates  consti- 
tuted in  conformity  with  the  law,  as 
they  consider  that  some  obligations  to 
which  they  are  submitted  under  it  do 
violence  to  ♦iheir  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  are  police  arrangements.  More 
than  half  of  the  syndicates  which  occu- 
pied the  Bourse  du  Travail  were  illegal. 

As  the  result  of  my  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  8th  of  May 
last,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Charles  Dupuy,  took  steps  to  compel 
these  syndicates  to  conform  to  the  law 
before  the  5th  of  July.  The  members 
of  the  '*  executive  commission  of  the 
committee"  of  the  Bourse  du  Travail 
replied  '^  to  the  indescribable  affront 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
just  inflicted  on  the  laboring  class,  that 
the  dignity,  the  honor  of  the  proletariat 
bid  it  not  to  let  pass  so  odious  a  provo- 
cation." 

The  syndicates  affirmed  by  deliberate 
and  repeated  resolutions,  not  merely 
that  those  which  were  not  en  regie 
would  not  put  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  but  that  the  others,  '^  in 
order  to  recover  their  independence,*' 
should  cease  to  observe  legal  prescrip- 
tions. 

I  cite  this  fact  more  especially  to 
show  the  singular  conception  of  legalitv 
which  has  grown  up  among  French 
Socialists.  A  law  has  been  passed  abro- 
gating that  of  1791  which,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  labor  against 
the  tricks  of  corporations,  prohibited 
all  associations  between  persons  of  the 
same  profession.  This  law  of  1884 
gives  them  rights  which  they  may  re- 
gard as  too  restricted ;  but,  instead  of 
asking  for  their  extension — for  exam- 
ple, by  enlarging  their  power  of  hold- 
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ing  property — they  have  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law^  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  promoting  the  adoption  of  a 
new  law,  which  has  been  voted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  deputy  who  has  presented  it  as 
the  loi  Bovier-Lapierre.  According  to 
this  Bill,  every  employer  who  refused 
to  hire  a  workman  and  was  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  declare  that  this  refusal 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  work- 
man was  a  meml>er  of  a  syndicate,  or 
who  discharged  a  workman  for  the  same 
reason,  would  be  liable  to  from  ten 
days'  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  from  100  to  2,000  francs.  Every 
employer  would  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion, under  penalty,  to  accept  any  work- 
man who  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate, 
and — when  once  this  workman  was 
domiciled  with  him — to  regard  him  as 
immovable,  whatever  might  be  the 
freaks  to  which  he  gave  himself  up. 

There  still  remains  the  question 
whether  the  workmen  who  take  part 
with  the  irregular  syndicates  demand 
the  benefits  of  the  loi  Bovier-Lapierre, 
while  so  loudly  scorning  the  law  of 
1884.  The  attitude  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
make  one  believe  that  they  ask  for  the 
good  things  of  the  one  law  and  reject 
the  obligations  of  the  other,  although 
the  two  laws  would  be  connected. 

Behold  the  phenomenon  which  has 
manifested  itself.  Until  about  1889 
social  reforms  were  regarded  as  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed 
ourselves  when  we  obtained,  by  the  law 
of  the  2nd  of  April,  1868,  the  abroga- 
tion of  article  1781  of  the  Civil  Code, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  master's  mere 
word  was  taken  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages  and  its  payment.  Again,  it  waa 
from  that  point  of  view  that  we  pro- 
cared,  in  1883,  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  obliged  the  workman  to  carry 
about  a  book  in  which  were  entered 
sundry  matters  concerning  him.  It 
was  at  that  point  of  view  we  placed 
ourselves  to  attain  the  repeal  of  Article 
416  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  prohibited 
workmen  from  suspending  their  labors 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages. 
That  article,  modified  by  the  law  of 
1864,  was  finally  abrogated  by  the  first 


article  of  the  law  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1884,  on  workmen's  syndicates,  which 
recognized  the  right  of  combination 
and  of  striking.  The  majority  of  those 
who  demanded  and  obtained  these  leg- 
islative changes  received,  however,  and 
accepted,  the  name  of  Socialists.  But 
now,  in  France,  so  far  from  Socialism 
bein^  a  movement  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, it  migrht  be  defined  : — The  inter- 
vention of  the  State  in  contracts  of  la- 
bor, always  directed  against  the  em- 
ployer ana  to  the  exclusive  profit  of  the 
laborer. 

II. 

In  1789  the  French  Revolution  af- 
firmed the  rights  of  man  against  the 
rights  of  the  State.  During  its  con- 
tinuance there  was  but  one  really  So- 
cialistic manifestation — that  of  Babceuf. 
The  real  awakening  of  Communistic 
ideas  was  at  the  Restoration  and  under 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourrier  were  its  two 
most  eminent  exponents.  Louis  Blanc, 
in  a  little  book  entitled  U  Organisation 
du  Iravail,  made  a  passionate  criti- 
cism of  the  actual  state  of  society.  He 
proposed  State  workshops,  in  which,  as 
an  incitement  to  work,  would  be  placed 
large  placards  bearing  the  inscription  : 
"  Whoever  does  not  work  is  a  thief." 
He  thought  that  the  State  should  be- 
come the  sole  producer  and  the  sole 
distributor  of  wealth.  Proudhon  pub- 
lished his  book  La  Propriite  c^est  le 
Vol!  and,  while  ridiculing  the  Com- 
munists, advocated  the  suppression  of 
interest  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  exchange  in  which  barter  should  re- 
place the  use  of  money,  as  a  means  of 
the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  equali- 
zation of  fortunes. 

These  various  conceptions  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  national  workshops 
in  1848,  and  afterward  led  to  the  insur- 
rection usually  called  les  journSea  de 
Juin.  Under  the  Empire  Socialistic 
ideas,  though  restrained,  manifested 
themselves  in  1862  by  the  formation  of 
rinfer7iationale.  They  came  to  a  head 
in  the  Commune  of  1871.  Resting  la- 
tent after  that,  they  grew  in  strength 
and  expanded  after  the  amnesty  of 
1879,  which  brought  back  to  France 
the  old  chiefs  and  champions  of  the 
Commune.     A  certain  number  of  these. 
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among  them  M.  Jules  Gaesde,  came 
back  imbued  with  the  Socialism  of  Earl 
Marx^  and  presented  as  their  programme 
the  accession  of  the  '*  Fourth  Estate/^ 
They  said  that  if  the  Kevolution  of 
1789  had  suppressed  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  in  making  them 
equal  before  the  law  with  the  **^Third 
Estate/'  it  had  acted  to  the  profit  only 
of  the  bourgeoisie  —that  it  had  created 
a  '^  capitalist  class/'  and  that  the  work- 
men constituting  the  ''  Fourth  Estate" 
must  make  their  '89.  Their  political 
resource  was  a  war  of  classes — as  if 
there  were  classes  recognized  by  the 
public  or  domestic  law  of  France  I 
They  repeated  the  formula  of  Marx 
concerning  the  '^  surplus  labor  which 
gives  pront  to  the  employer/'  so  that 
an  employer  has  but  to  multiply  the 
number  oi  his  workmen  and  their  nours 
of  labor  to  make  his  fortune  I  They 
demanded,  therefore,  as  an  immediate 
and  practical  measure,  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  by  law.  After  that 
they  showed  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  transform  the  supply  of  food  into  a 
public  function,  by  the  municipalities 
at  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  ''  sociali- 
zation" of  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion— the  machinery  of  industry  and 
the  land. 

In  order  to  distinguish  their  various 
schools,  French  Socialists  take  the 
names,  not  of  principles,  but  of  men. 
The  Marxists,  the  disciples  of  Karl 
Marx,  are  also  called  Ouesdists.  The 
Broussists,  who  follow  M.  Paul  Brousse, 
form  le  parti  ouvrier,  properly  so  called. 
The  Allemanists  have  for  their  leader  a 
working  printer,  M.  Allemane.  The 
Blanquists,  who  are  attached  to  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient  conspirator 
Blanqai,  dream  above  all  of  riots  and 
insurrections,  without  troubling  them- 
selves much  about  the  economic  trans- 
formations to  follow  in  their  wake. 
They  love  the  Social  Revolution  for  the 
Bevolution  itself.  They  are  the  dev- 
otees of  art  as  art. 

In  reality,  all  the  Socialists  are  much 
more  divided  by  personal  questions 
than  by  questions  of  doctrine.  They 
are  all  of  opinion  that  the  actual  state 
of  society  is  worthless,  that  legislation 
should  interfere  vigorously  to  give  to 
the  laborers  all  the  privileges  they  may 
demand,  that  however  great  these  de- 


mands may  be  they  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  end  to  be  arrived  at 
is  the  expropriation  of  the  ''  capitalist 
class."  Thus,  as  may  well  be  believed, 
this  expropriation  is  to  be  violent ; 
though  the  expropriators  declare  with 
touching  unanimity  that,  if  this  vio- 
lence come  about,  it  will  not  be  their 
fault,  but  that  of  those  who  resist 
them.  While  waiting  for  this  beauti- 
ful consummation  of  their  dreams,  they 
go  every  year,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to 
celebrate  religiously  the  anniversary  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Commune  in  1871. 
In  inflammatory  harangues,  they  ren- 
der homage  to  the  heroes  who  stirred 
up  civil  war  and  burnt  down  the  monu- 
ments of  Paris  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Prussians  ;  and  they  take  solemn  oaths 
to  take  their  revenge,  not  against  the 
external  enemy,  about  whom  they  have 
never  concerned  themselves,  but  against 
the  internal  enemy — their  fellow-citi- 
zens of  France. 

III. 

While  living  in  expectation  of  this 
grand  day,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
testine divisions  and  the  confusion  and 
contradiction  of  certain  of  their  ideas, 
they  are  taking  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  their  action  is  growing,  for 
reasons  I  will  now  explain. 

Very  wisely,  their  principal  chiefs 
have  understood  that  the  peasants — the 
small  French  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors, who,  of  all  the  principles  of  right, 
know  best  that  which  asserts  that  '*  nul 
n^est  tenu  de  rester  dans  rindivision'* 
— would  not  be  accessible,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  to  their  Gollectivist  the- 
ories ;  so  they  address  themselves  to  the 
centres  in  which  are  found  the  work- 
men employed  in  large  scale  produc- 
tion. They  have  put  before  them,  as 
an  immediate  object,  the  capture  of  the 
municipalities.  They  succeeded,  at 
the  last  municipal  elections,  in  instal- 
ling Socialism,  with  flying  colors,  in 
twenty-nine  municipalities,  of  which 
three  are  large  towns — Boubaix,  Mont- 
luQon,  and  Saint- Denis. 

At  the  same  time  they  tried  to  force 
the  gates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1889  they  cunningly  profited  by 
Boulan^ism,  some  bidding  for  its  sup- 
port, others  for  the  support  of  its  ad- 
versaries.   A  dozen  succeeded. 
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M.  Goblet,  an  ex-minister,  having 
been  beaten,  in  1889,. in  two  successive 
elections  in  the  Somme  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  stranded  since 
1891  in  the  Senate,  where  he  found 
himself  without  influence,  was  devoured 
bv  the  ambition  of  playing  anew  an  ac- 
tive part  and  returning  to  power.  In 
the  elections  of  1893 — in  concert  with 
another  deputy,  M.  Millerand,  very 
clever  and  the  less  scrupulous  with  re- 
gard to  doctrines  as  he  knows  nothing 
about  them — M.  Goblet  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  **  Socialist  Union."  The 
project  was  to  associate  certain  Radical 
Kepublicans  with  the  Socialists  in  com- 
mon electoral  action.  They  also  man- 
aged to  draw  to  their  alliance  the  former 
Boulangists.  M.  Goblet,  a  late  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  who  had,  in  1882, 
to  repress  the  disorders  of  the  strike  of 
Besseges — a  late  deputy  of  the  Left 
Centre  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
embittered  adversaries  of  the  amnesty 
— presented  himself  to  the  electors  in 
company  with,  late  members  and  con- 
victs of  the  Commune  of  1871  and  pro- 
fessional revolutionists. 

This  scheme  succeeded.  To-day  they 
reckon  that  they  will  enter  the  Cham- 
ber to  the  number  of  sixty-eight.  This 
is  relatively  few  when  compared  with 
the  581  members  who  compose  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  if  we  must  not 
add  some  Socialistic  Radicals  who  will 
follow  them  with  docility  and  even  go 
beyond  them  sometimes  in  order  to 
manifest  their  existence,  and,  finally, 
an  indeterminate  number  of  deputies 
who,  being  without  any  strong  convic- 
tions and  having  characters  more  or  less 
feeble,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  se- 
duced and  intimidated.  These  Repub- 
licans believe  themselves  very  clever, 
and  will  say  to  justify  their  weakness  : 
"  It  would  not  do  to  let  them  have  the 
monopoly  of  social  questions  !  By  fol- 
lowing them,  we  shall  absorb  them.*' 

In  France  there  is  a  legendary  per- 
sonage who  throws  himself  in  the  water 
for  fear  of  wetting  himself  and  who  is 
called  Gribouille.  These  people  who, 
for  fear  of  Socialism,  throw  themselves 
into  it  have  for  their  patron  saint  this 
illustrious  Gribouille. 

IV. 

It  is  because  of  this  policy  that  So* 
cialism  has  made  such  strides  in  these 


latter  years.  Republicans,  reaction- 
aries, monarchists,  adversaries  of  the 
Republic  of  all  shades,  have  desired  to 
attract  to  themselves  "  the  working 
classes."  They  have  therefore  wished 
to  give  them  des  mtisfactions — to  prove 
that  they  were  attentive  to  them  ;  and, 
instead  of  seeking  reforms  which  would 
have  been  just  and  really  useful  to 
them,  they  have  laid  themselves  out  to 
flatter  their  prejudices,  or,  rather,  the 
prejudices  of  their  leaders.  To  this 
game  of  political  self-seeking  must  be 
added  that  of  the  Protectionists. 

The  manufacturers,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  raising  of  the  customs  duties 
on  their  wares,  have  incited  their  work- 
people to  take  part  with  them.  They 
nave  told  them  and  urged  them  to  re- 
peat that  the  State  should  be  the  pro- 
tector of  *'  the  national  industry" 
against  that  of  foreigners.  Some  em- 
ployers have  even  been  so  imprudent, 
in  their  mad  passion,  as  to  drive  them 
on  to  riotous  manifestations  and  threats. 
They  have  thus  spread  the  conviction 
among  the  workpeople  that  the  State 
can  usefully  intervene  in  order  to  flx 
the  prices  of  goods  and  make  them  as 
dear  as  they  like.  Naturally  the  work- 
men, thus  indoctrinated,  have  listened 
with  enthusiastic  docility  to  the  Social- 
ists who  afterward  came  and  told  them  : 
"  Your  employers  declare  that  the  State 
can,  by  good  laws,  by  ffood  tariffs,  raise 
the  prices  of  goods  and  guarantee  prof- 
its. But  the  State  can  also  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  and  guarantee  to  you  a 
minimum.  If  it  guards  their  profits 
against  foreign  competition,  it  ought 
also  to  insure  your  fair  share  of  these 
benefits.  They  have  claimed  '  the  as- 
sistance of  society.'  Demand  it  in  your 
turn.*'  And  they  have  demanded  it, 
as  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  the  Lille- 
bonne  strikers  published  in  the  Si^le 
of  the  7th  of  June  last. 

Some  Protectionists  —  such  as  M. 
Richard  Waddington,  brother  of  the 
late  French  ambassador  at  London — 
think  themselves  clever  in  swimming 
with  this  stream.  M.  Waddington, 
who  is  a  Protectionist,  has  declared 
himself  a  Socialist,  and  has  demanded 
with  persistent  energy  the  intervention 
of  the  State  in  labor  contracts.  He 
has  drawn  up  a  report  on  the  law  of 
the  employment  of  children,  young 
girls,  and  women  in  our  manufactures. 
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The  Civil  Code  protects  minors  and 
incapableS)  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  children  against  the  abuses 
which  may  be  committed  against  them. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should 
not,  under  the  pretext  of  repressing 
some  abuses,  create  others  which  would 
leave  the  manufacturers  in  the  hands 
of  arbitrary  authority,  compel  them  to 
shut  out  children  and  young  women 
from  the  workshops,  and  result — for 
the  young  people  affected — in  the  sup- 
pression of  apprenticeship  and  the  re- 
placement of  labor  by  vagrancy  and  the 
factory  by  the  prison. 

Already  in  1874  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  children  and  girls  who 
had  not  attained  their  majority,  in 
manufactories.  This  law  remained  al- 
most entirely  a  dead  letter.  The  law 
of  the  2nd  of  November,  1892,  limited 
the  labor  of  children  of  thirteen  to  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  ten  hours  per  day  ; 
but  did  this  necessitate  the  limitation 
of  their  work  during  the  gathering  of 
roses  and  jasmine  in  the  Midi  ?  These 
flowers  are  destined  to  be  used  in  a 
manufacturing  industry,  to  be  distilled 
in  order  to  extract  their  essences. 
Ought,  then,  their  gathering  in  to  be 
regarded  as  agricultural  industry  ? 
The  above  law  does  not  extend  to  agri- 
culture, though,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  it  does  not  differ  from 
other  industries.  And  why  was  this 
difference  made  ?  Because  the  depu- 
ties elected  for  the  most  part  by  rural 
populations  feared  to  provoke  among 
these  people  a  discontent  which  they 
did  not  dread  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing population,  since,  in  their  de- 
praved appetite  for  regulation,  very 
many  of  the  workmen  had  demanded 
measures  of  this  kind  without  well  un- 
deistanding  their  nature,  and  the  em- 
ployers seem  to  be  quantitia  niglige- 
ables. 

After  this  law  came  into  force,  youths 
and  girls  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  could  no  longer  be  employed  more 
than  sixty  hours  per  week  ;  girls  above 
eighteen  years  and  women  were  restrict* 
ed  to  eleven  hours  per  day.  The  wom- 
en thus  remain  in  the  workshop  while 
the  girls  and  children  are  obliged  to  go 
away.  And  what  are  they  to  do  out- 
side ?  This  fastidious  protection  of 
children  may  have  the  most  unfortu- 
nate results  lor  them. 


The  cooks  and  pastrycooks  of  Paris 
have  3,000  apprentices,  many  of  whom 
are  orphans  or  have  no  relations  in  the 
French  metropolis.  The  law  compels 
their  employers  to  give  them  one  day's 
holiday  per  week  ;  and,  as  the  employ- 
ers have  no  desire  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  this  weekly  holiday 
becomes  a  day  of  compulsory  vagrancy 
for  these  boys. 

The  law  condemns  them  to  idleness. 
The  legislator  has  not  dreamed  of  what 
this  turning  out  of  doors  means  for  the 
child  or  the  young  woman.  On  the 
day  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
one  house — that  of  Lebaudy — dismissed 
forty-four  girls  employed  in  breaking 
sugar,  because  they  were  too  young. 
Messieurs  Millerand,  Baudin,  and  Du- 
may  announced  that  they  would  ques- 
tion the  Government  on  this  event ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine that  an  employer  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  children  and  young  wom* 
en  against  his  will.  Has  the  material 
and  moral  condition  of  these  young 
people  been  improved  ? 

We  French  Free  Traders  and  Indi- 
vidualists willingly  appeal  to  the  experi- 
ence of  England.  The  partisans  of  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  labor  con- 
tracts are  only  too  happy  to  turn  up  for 
us  the  Factory  Act  of  1878  to  justify 
the  regulation  of  women's  labor.  Like 
the  English  law,  the  French  one  is  rid- 
dled with  exceptions.  After  paragraph 
3  of  Article  5,  an  administrative  regu- 
lation authorizes  night  work  for  sixty 
days,  but  to  11  p.m.  only.  This  has 
special  application  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Paris  which,  as  our  leg- 
islators have  been  good  enough  to  rec- 
ognize, are  subject  to  times  of  great 
pressure  which  compensate  for  times  of 
slackness. 

M.  Waddin^on  said  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, on  inouiry,  that  sixty  days 
would  suffice.  Very  good  ;  but  if  sixtjr 
days  are  all  that  are  wanted,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  law  ?  Does  any  one  work 
at  night  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ? 
And  how  wise  is  this  compulsory  turn- 
ing of  the  workwomen  out  into  the 
streets  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morals  !  The  leg- 
islator deprives  these  dressmakers,  these 
workwomen,  during  the  season  of  press- 
ure, of  a  part  of  their  wages  which  they 
would  be  able  to  save.     Does  he  indem- 
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nify  them  for  the  loss  when  the  dull 
season  comes  ? 

Paragraph  5  of  this  Article  goes  far- 
ther. It  permits  night  work — which, 
it  appears,  is  no  longer  destructive  of 
morals  and  the  family  when  so  author- 
ized— but  only  on  condition  "  that  the 
work  does  not  exceed,  in  any  case,  seven 
hours  in  twenty-lour."  M.  PUix  Mar- 
tin exposed,  in  the  Senate,  the  situa- 
tion to  which  this  law  reduces  the  wom- 
en employed  in  stitching  printed  mat- 
ter. They  go  to  the  workshop  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  They  may  remain 
there  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  they  are  inexorably  shown  to  the 
door.  It  may  be  raining  or  freezing,  it 
may  be  light  or  dark ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  these  workwomen  must 
go,  and  must  not  reappear  in  the  work- 
shop during  the  next  seventeen  hours 
which  commete  the  twenty-four.  What 
follows?  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting the  women -stitchers,  the  law 
really  turns  them  out  of  employment 
and  causes  their  replacement  by  men. 

And,  to  speak  frankly,  all  the  fine 
phrases  spun  in  the  ostensible  interest 
of  women  and  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren have  been  but  pretexts — though  in 
France  there  is  a  very  lar^e  infantile 
mortality  in  a  certain  number  of  more 
or  less  manufacturing  Departments  of 
the  south.  In  reality,  what  the  Social- 
ists have  always  aimed  at  in  France  is 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  all  indus- 
trial work.  They  have  always  regarded 
women  as  disloyal  competitors  who 
work  at  a  lower  price.  They  therefore 
fashion  beautiful  phrases  for  their  spe- 
cial benefit,  but  with  the  object  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them  from  the  labor  market. 
French  gallantry  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  savage  egotism.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  only  fruit  of  the  law  of 
the  2nd  of  November,  1892,  has  been 
strikes  and  discontent. 

From  the  moment  when  one  accepts 
the  principle  of  the  intervention  of  the 
legislator  for  the  limitation  of  the  labor 
of  adult  women  there  is  no  ground  of 

J  principle  on  which  to  base  its  rejection 
or  the  labor  of  men.  The  law  of  the 
9th  of  September,  1848,  passed  under 
tho  Socialistic  influence  of  the  moment, 
limited  men's  labor  to  twelve  hours  per 
day ;  but  the  decrees  of  the  17th  of 
May,  1851,  and  the  3rd  of  April,  1883, 


specify  exceptions.  In  fact,  custom 
has  reduced  the  duration  of  daily  labor 
to  less  than  the  legal  limit  in  the  ma- 

i'oritjr  of  workshops  and  manufactories, 
n  mines  it  is  scarcely  more  than  eight 
to  eight  and  a  half  hours  of  effective 
work.  But  the  Socialists  may  well 
say  :  ^'  Since  the  legislator  can  fix  the 
day's  work  at  twelve  hours,  why  not 
fix  it  at  eight  ?  The  principle  is  con- 
secrated by  the  law.''  Others  have  still 
more  generous  proposals.  M.  Vaillant, 
the  new  Socialist  Deputy  of  the  Blan- 

Suist  school,  suggests  a  legal  working 
ay  of  six  hours.  M.  Pablo  Lafargue, 
a  relation  of  Earl  Marx  and  late  deputy 
for  Lille,  demands  a  three-hours'  day. 
Zero  is,  in  fact,  the  only  figure  which 
is  safe  from  being  outbid. 

The  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  has  an  appearance  of  theoretic 
profundity  for  those  who  believe,  with 
Karl  Marx,  that  the  emplover's  profit 
comes  only  out  of  surplus  labor  ;  and  it 
presents,  at  the  same  time,  an  immedi- 
ate practical  solace  to  the  people  who 
proudly  style  themselves  "  workers,"  but 
whose  ideal  is  to  work  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  blame  them,  liiey 
obey  "  the  law  of  least  effort"  which 
dominates  humanity  in  the  economic  as 
well  as  in  the  linguistic  field.  Only, 
the  majority  of  them  well  understand 
that  if  the  law  diminishes  their  hours 
of  work  it  must  intervene  again  if  it 
would  prevent  any  diminution  of  their 
wages.  The  legislator  thus  finds  him- 
self committed  to  intervention  in  labor 
bargains  in  two  ways  and  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  cost  of  production.  He 
thus  substitutes  the  law,  an  authorita- 
tive arrangement,  for  a  private  contract 
freely  entered  into ;  and  if,  as  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine  has  demonstrated, 
social  progress  substitutes  contract  for 
State  intervention,  it  follows  that  State 
interference  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
labor,  so  far  from  marking  an  advance, 
is  symptomatic  of  retrogression. 

Among  tho  legal  measures  demanded 
by  the  Socialists  is  the  expulsion  of  for- 
eign workmen.  They  are  all  interna- 
tionalists in  words — they  even  accept 
subsidies  toward  their  election  expenses 
from  their  German  friends — but  m  fact 
they  do  not  like  the  competition  of  for- 
eigners, especially  that  of  the  Belgians 
and  Italians,     xet  this  competition  is 
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scarcely  ever  effective  save  in  work 
which  they  consider  beneath  them. 
They  seek,  however,  to  reconcile  their 
theory  of  fraternity  between  the  prole- 
tarians of  all  countries  with  their  per- 
sonal interest  by  demanding  that  the 
fine,  and  if  necessary  imprisonment, 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  employer  of 
foreign  worUen.  This  systWsatis- 
fies  all  their  requirements,  and  it  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  having  one 
fling  the  more  at  the  employer.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties not  to  follow  the  Socialists  on  this 
path  ;  for  the  latter  will  say  to  the  Pro- 
tectionists :  ^'  You  have  asked  for  du- 
ties for  the  protection  of  '  native  indus- 
try ; '  but  this  industry  is  not  native 
from  the  moment  when  foreigners  can 
come  and  take  part  in  if 

The  Socialists  also  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  the  registry  offices  which 
submitted  to  the  decree  of  1852.  These 
are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice, who  can  intervene  in  case  of  abuse 
of  their  functions.  The  Socialists,  in 
order  to  insure  the  recruitment  of  the 
trade  syndicates,  wish  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  as  agents  between  employer 
and  employed.  A  committee  of  the 
last  legislature  adopted  a  Bill  framed  to 
accomplish  this.  I  procured  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
8th  of  May  last.  This  would  have  been 
a  formidable  instrument  of  oppression. 
The  syndicates  would  have  placed  an 
interdict  on  all  employers  and  workmen 
who  would  not  come  to  terms  with 
their  chiefs. 

V. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bourse  dn  Travail  CB.me  up. 
M.  de  Molinari,  one  of  the  niost  orig- 
inal economists  of  this  century,  had  so 
early  as  1843  proposed  the  creation  of 
bourses  dn  travail  at  which  bargains 
might  be  made  by  those  who  sought 
work  and  those  who  desired  to  purchase 
it.  This  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  So- 
cialists, but  with  very  different  inten- 
tions from  those  of  its  author.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  first  opened 
a  Bourse  du  Travail  in  1887,  in  the 
Bae  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau,  and  after- 
ward built  a  magnificent  edifice,  which 
cost  three  millions  of  francs,  in  the 
Bae   du    Gh&teau    d'Eau,   which    was 


opened  in  the  month  of  May,  1892. 
This  bourse  lacked  only  one  element  in 
order  to  justify  its  title  :  there  were 
plenty  of  sellers  of  labor,  but  the  pur- 
chasers of  it  were  rigorously  shut  out. 
The  supply  of  labor  was  there,  but  the 
demand  came  not ;  and  the  very  per- 
sons who  showed  purchasers  the  door 
wondered  and  were  indignant  at  their 
absence.  They  consoled  themselves, 
however.  The  delegates  of  the  syndi- 
cates received  an  honorarium  for  their 
presence  from  the  subventions  given  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
thej  multiplied  every  day.  The  time 
which  they  did  not  employ  in  discus- 
sions between  themselves  they  conse- 
crated to  the  elaboration  of  the  Journal 
de  la  Bourse  du  Travail^  which  con- 
tained the  most  virulent  articles  against 
"  capitalism"  and  employers.  They 
organized  public  meetings,  at  which 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  invectives 
and  anathemas  against  the  bourgeois. 
They  busied  themselves  in  provoking 
strikes  at  all  points  of  France.  They 
sent  delegates  to  various  Socialist  con- 
gresses ;  and  one  oi  them,  M.  Chausse, 
himself  a  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris, 
on  his  return  from  the  Congress  of  St.- 
Quentin,  published  a  plan  of  the  strat- 
egy to  be  adopted  in  social  war.  They 
organized  lists  of  officers  of  Socialism 
and  Revolution,  as  in  1871  the  dele- 
gates of  the  battalions  of  the  National 
Guards,  forming  the  central  committee, 
organized  the  Commune. 

Through  indifference,  in  order  not 
to  make  a  fuss,  the  police  and  the  Gov- 
ernment permitted  the  installation  of 
this  focus  of  anarchy  and  its  support  by 
the  Municipal  Council  at  the  expense 
of  the  rate-payers.  Under  pressure  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Ministry 
took  the  energetic  step  of  closing  it  on 
the  6th  of  July  last.  Will  they  reopen 
it,  as  they  are  summoned  to  do  by  the 
Socialists  P  And,  if  so,  on  what  con- 
dition ?  Indeed  there  are  bourses  du 
travail  in  certain  towns  of  the  De- 
partments in  some  of  which  the  errors 
of  that  of  Paris  still  prevail.  Will  the 
Government  attend  to  this  ?  Will  it 
allow  them  to  continue  their  action, 
which,  by  serving  to  form  their  organi- 
zation, was  not  without  effect  on  the 
success  of  the  Socialists  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election  ? 
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VI. 


Accordisg  to  the  ultimate  conception 
of  the  Socialists^  all  laws  of  the  kind 
we  have  just  described  are,  notwith- 
standing their  Socialistic  character,  but 
**  bourgeois*'  legislation.  But  they 
claim  the  honor  of  having  called  them 
into  existence,  and  they  have  no  grati- 
tude to  the  **  bourgeois  Eadical  Social- 
ists," like  Messieurs  Floquet  and  Cle- 
menceau,  who  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
passing  of  this  legislation.  They  loudly 
declare  that  the  concessions  made  to 
them  will  but  serve  to  fortify  their  cause 
and  weaken  their  adversaries.  They 
frankly  forewarn  those  who  co-operate 
with  them  that  they  are  deceiving  no 
one  but  themselves  ;  but  there  are  some 
persons  who  have  a  passion  for  iYn^jeu 
de  dupes.  We  shall  see,  in  the  coming 
legislative  session,  not  only  '^  Radical 
Socialists, ''  but  Monarchists  who  have 
recently  "  rallied"  to  the  present  form 
of  government  and  Republicans,  accept 
it  as  the  theme  of  their  adulation  and 
from  the  desire  to  try  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  people  who  tell  their  allies 
that  they  must  not  count  on  receiving 
it. 

In  reality,  the  chief  means  of  action 
of  the  Socialists  is  the  strike.  They 
do  not  look  upon  it  in  its  economic  as- 
pect. They  do  not  at  all  regard  it  as 
the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  the  market 
by  the  laborers,  the  rendering  of  the 
supply  of  labor  a  monopoly  in  order  to 
raise  its  price.  For  them  it  is  a  com- 
bat of  the  advanced  guard,  a  precursory 
episode  of  the  social  war.  It  is  with 
these  sentiments  that  they  stir  up  strikes 
as  frequently  as  possible.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a 
general  strike,  as  the  agriculturists  de- 
cline to  follow  them.  Not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  they  endeavor  to  multi- 
ply partial  strikes.  The  miners'  strikes 
were  the  best  for  them.  For,  of  the 
92,000  underground  workers  in  France, 
more  than  one- half  are  grouped  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas- 
de- Calais.  It  was  so  much  the  easier  to 
work  upon  them,  as  these  miners  were 
admirably  disciplined  by  the  companies. 
They,  however,  put  the  quality  of  obe- 
dience which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
service  of  revolutionaries,  and  with  do- 
cility obeyed  their  orders. 


When  the  strike  broke  out,  drawing 
into  its  vortex  many  thousands  of  work- 
men, the  public,  whose  knowledge  of 
mining  was  drawn  solely  from  their  im- 
agination and  their  recollection  of  ex- 
plosions of  fire-damp,  drew  a  fancy  pic- 
ture of  mining  in  which  it  was  of  all 
occupations  the  most  terrible  and  dan- 
gerous. They  were  captured  by  sym- 
pathy for  the  miners  ;  and  the  man  who 
desired  to  buy  his  coal  at  the  cheapest 
rate  subscribed  in  support  of  the  mi- 
ners on  strike,  without  seeing  the  self- 
contradiction  in  which  he  was  involving 
himself. 

In  our  French  legislation  the  conces- 
sion of  a  mine  is  regarded  as  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  State.  A  stiike  of 
miners,  therefore,  offered  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  the  Socialists  to  mount 
the  tribune  and  ask  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  what  he  was  doing  and 
what  he  intended  to  do.  If  he  replied 
that  the  mine,  once  conceded,  is  prop- 
erty like  anything  else — which  is  the 
truth— they  would  accuse  him  of  being 
a  supporter  of  industrial  feudalism. 
There  are  some  ministers  to  whom  this 
reproach  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Moreover,  we  have  seen,  in  1892, 
at  Garmaux,  all  the  authorities  giving 
in  to  the  miners,  who,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  certain  Socialist  deputies,  and 
especially  of  M.  Baudin,  set  patrols  in 
order  to  prevent  the  realization  of  any 
desire  to  return  to  work,  and  threat- 
ened the  army  and  the  constabulary. 
The  strike  finished,  in  October,  1892, 
by  a  lamentable  debate,  in  which  M. 
Loubet,  the  Prime  Minister,  consented 
to  serve  as  arbitrator  ;  and,  as  his  de- 
cision did  not  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  demands  of  Messieurs  Cl^men- 
ceau,  Millerand,  and  Camille  Pelletan, 
who  set  themselves  up  as  delegates  of 
the  miners,  they  insulted  the  arbitrator 
whom  they  had  asked  to  act,  and  re- 
jected arbitration  at  the  very  time  when 
they  had  justed  voted,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  favor  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. This  strike  ended  with  a 
dynamite  explosion  in  the  Rue  des  Bona 
Enfants,  wnich  killed  five  persons. 
The  champions  of  the  strike  then 
judged  it  prudent  to  put  an  end  to 
their  rodomontade.  These  furious  ha- 
rangues and  more  after  their  kind  will, 
be  reproduced  in  the  new  Chamber. 
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The  Socialists  announce  that  they 
are  about  to  demand  that  the  mines 
shall  re-enter  into  the  domain  of  the 
State  and  be  worked  by  it.  This  is  a 
good  field  for  them,  as  there  are  many 
good  owners  of  real  property  who  im- 
agine that  the  mines  aie  not  property 
as  other  things  are,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  to 
make  it  debouch  millions.  They  do 
not  even  know  that  of  the  1,200  conces- 
sions of  mines  in  France  there  are  800 
which  are  not  worked,  after  having  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  those  who  have 
obtained  them  ;  and  that  of  the  mines 
in  actual  working  one- half  produce  no 
profit. 

The  Socialists  are  also  going  to  de- 
mand that  the  railroads  be  taken  over 
and  worked  by  the  State.  That  will 
not  be  a  way  of  putting  our  finances 
more  in  order.  The  example  of  Prus- 
sia shows  us  that  the  State  forgets  will- 
ingly to  redeem  the  cost  of  the  railroads. 
Moreover,  if  the  State  manages  the  rail- 
roads it  will  have  to  lower  the  scale  of 
charges  and  raise  all  the  salaries.  The 
condjtioDs  of  such  management  will, 
therefore,  be  ruinous.  However,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  proposal 
meets  with  a  favorable  reception  on  the 
part  of  some  Republicans  who  repudiate 
socialism.  The  transport  industries 
are  always  unpopular  ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads,  in  their  relations 
with  the  State,  is  very  complicated  in 
France. 

VII. 

"  The  Socialists  have  a  programme  of 
immediate  action  and  a  political  plan 
of  campaign.  Many  Republicans,  it 
must  be  confessed,  though  they  feel 
uneasy  in  respect  of  them,  have  no  eco- 
nomic principles  sufficiently  firmly  held 
to  oppose  them.  The  Protectionists, 
while  demanding  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  exchange  agreements,  are 
in  a  bad  position  to  refuse  it  in  labor 
agreements.  Having  claimed  that  prof- 
its shall  be  guaranteed  to  them,  what 
can  they  say  to  the  workmen  who  claim 
that  the  law  should  guarantee  to  them 
a  certain  scale  of  wages  ?  Many  others 
have  no  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  limit  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  in  the  economic 
domain.      Has    the    Government   any 


such  principle?  Or  will  it  drag  the 
majority  into  concession  after  conces^ 
sion  to  the  Socialists  ?  Will  it  say, 
what  has  already  been  said  and  repeated 
too  often,  that  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  occupy  itself  with  la- 
bor questions  and  labor  laws?  What 
are  labor  laws — "  lois  ouvri^res''  f  We 
are  here  back  to  caste  legislation — we 
who  believed  that  the  Revolution  of 
1789  had  abolished  caste  ! 

If  the  Government  and  the  majority 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  wheel,  it 
will  be  very  serious,  not  only  for  the 
new  legislature,  but  for  the  elections  of 
1897.  The  Socialists  are  about  to  mul- 
tiply their  proposals.  They  will  put 
forward  resolutions  and  propose  **  or- 
ders of  the  day.''  Many  of  these  will 
be  lost.  They  will  heap  up  these  losses 
carefully  and  go  to  the  electors  with 
the  cry  :  '*  Here  is  what  we  proposed  1 
We  have  been  defeated  1  You  must 
give  us  a  majority  in  the  next  Cham- 
ber." While  they  will  utilize  their  de- 
feats for  the  denunciation  of  ''  bourgeois 
society*'  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, they  will  make  use  of  every  law 
which  has  the  appearance  of  Socialism, 
proposed  by  themselves  or  others,  to 
point  out  how  many  concessions  they 
have  obtained,  and  what  might  have 
been  if  they  had  obtained  them  in 
greater  number.  They  have,  at  the 
present  time,  the  power  of  attraction. 
Thev  are  attacking;  the  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  on  the  defensive 
— the  worst  of  strategical  conditions  in 
politics  as  in  war.  The  Socialists  wish 
to  attract  into  the  circle  of  their  activ- 
ity the  indifferent,  the  timid,  the  apa- 
thetic, and  the  still  more  numerous  folk 
who  always  look  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  order  to  let  them- 
selves be  carried  in  its  direction. 

However,  this  movement  is  nothing 
to  be  frightened  about,  for  it  has  against 
it  a  considerable  resistant  force.  The 
workmen  of  the  large  industries  num- 
ber 800,000  ;  but  the  workmen  of  the 
small  scale  industries,  of  whom  the  ma- 
jority desire  to  become  employers,  num- 
ber 1,600,000.  Trade  and  transport 
give  occupation  to  more  than  1,000,000  ; 
proprietors  caltivating  their  own  lands 
count  for  nearly  2,500,000  ;  small  pro- 
prietors for  nearly  800,000  ;  farmers, 
mitayerSj  and  planters  for  more  than 
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1,200,000  ;  landlords  and  fundholders 
for  more  than  500,000  ;  members  of 
the  liberal  professions  for  nearly  as 
many ;  etc. 

Now  certain  Socialist  fictions  may 
well  seduce  a  few  of  those  small  em- 
ployers who  have  one  or  two  workmen, 
and  a  few  medical  men  and  barristers 
in  search  of  a  means  of  bettering  their 
position  or  popularity ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  proprietors,  large  and 
small,  are  inaccessible  to  that  concep- 
tion which  has  Collectivism  for  its  final 
and  logical  result — the  seizure  b^  the 
State  of  the  whole  economic  activity  of 
the  country  and  the  forcing  of  every 
man  fit  for  work  into  the  rauKs  of  State 
functionaries.     But  it  is  indispensable 


that  the  Republicans  should  agree  to 
oppose  propaganda  to  propaganda,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  socialistic 
Utopia  by  the  enunciation  of  certain 
principles,  which  I  summarize  thus  : 
Every  institution  is  peruicious  which 
has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  an 
individual  or  a  group  from  competition, 
for  it  ^  results  in  apathy  and  decay. 
Every  institution  is  noxious  which  Las 
for  its  object  the  restraint  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  productive  activity  of  man. 
Progress  is  m  inverse  proportion  to  the 
coercive  interference  of  man  with  man, 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  control 
by  man  of  external  nskixiTe,  ^Nineteenth 
Century. 
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Newbra-Eliya. 

The  mountain  railway  of  Ceylon  as- 
cends to  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
journey  from  the  tropical  plains  of  Co- 
lombo to  the  highland  sanatorium  of 
NeweraEliya  we  pass,  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  from  the  torrid  to  the  tem- 
perate zone.  After  leaving  Kandy  the 
fine  traverses  a  wilderness  of  palm  and 
bamboo,  with  the  silvery  waters  of  the 
swift  Mahaelli'Ganga  shining  through 
the  green  vistas  of  feathery  foliage. 
Beyond  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  these 
shadowy  woods  lies  the  great  tea  dis- 
trict of  Hatton,  where  the  terraced 
mountain-sides  are  ruthlessly  cleared  of 
jungle  and  disfigured  by  the  rows  of 
round  green  bushes,  clipped  until  no 
projecting  leaf  or  twig  breaks  their 
rigid  uniformity  of  outline.  Higher 
still  the  glossy  foliage  and  snowy  blos- 
soms of  the  coifee  plantations  extend 
for  many  miles,  sheltered  by  the  blue 
peaks  of  DimbuUa.  Mountain  streams 
swirl  through  rocky  gorges,  and  the 
music  of  falling  water  fills  the  air,  as 
our  upward  way  penetrates  a  sea  of 
drifting  clouds  which  fioat  in  fleecy 
masses  round  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
and  shroud  the  village  of  Nanuo3ra, 
where  the  coach  for  Newera  Eliya  awaits 
the  arrival  of    the    train.     The   road 


borders  a  forest-clad  gorge,  with  tall 
cliffs  towering  overhead  and  a  turbu- 
lent river  foaming  through  the  deep 
ravine  below.  The  region  of  palm  and 
cocoa-nut  is  left  far  behind,  but  mag- 
nificent tree-ferns  take  their  place, 
clinging  to  the  rocky  precipices  and 
fringing  the  deep  glens  with  branching 
fronds.  The  lofty  tableland  of  Newera- 
Eliya, at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  seems 
far  removed  from  the  tropical  world  of 
sunshine  and  color,  and  the  compara- 
tive bleakness  of  the  desolate  scenery 
suggests  a  Scottish  moorland  rather 
than  an  equatorial  '*patena.''  Virgin 
forest  clothes  the  mountains  which  en- 
close the  green  and  marshy  plain.  A 
melancholy  lake  winds  between  wooded 
shores,  and  the  abrupt  outline  of  the 
black  Hakgalla  Peak — in  native  par- 
lance, the  '*  jaw''  of  the  mountain  chain 
— cuts  sharply  into  the  foreground. 
Evening  closes  in  with  mist  and  rain, 
and  a  welcome  log-fire  burns  cheerily 
on  the  open  hearth  ;  the  yellow  gleam 
of  an  unseen  sunset  fails  to  brighten 
the  lonely  landscape,  and,  as  the  moun- 
tain winds  moan  through  the  swaying 
boughs  of  sighing  pines,  we  turn  with 
a  shiver  from  the  dreary  prospect  to 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelit  room. 

A  radiant  morning  follows  the  wet 
and  windy  night.  The  roses  of  dawn 
fade  into  the  infinite  azure  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and   the  cool  breath  of  the 
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tant  Newera  Eliya,  basking  in  sunshine 
which  turns  the  winding  lake  into  a 
sparkling  mirror  of  burnished  silver. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Hakgalla^ 
rich  in  the  typical  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  zone,  are  reached  by  a  wooded 
defile,  widening  after  the  first  six  miles 
to  display  a  panoramic  view  over  the 
province  of  Uva,  where  successive 
ranges  of  grassy  hills  sweep  up  from  in- 
tervening valleys  terraced  and  culti- 
vated with  rice,  to  blue  chains  of  dis- 
tant mountains.  A  still  finer  prospect 
of  this  remote  province  may  be  seen 
from  the  picturesque  summer-house  of 
the  Gardens.  In  the  foreground  rises 
the  great  Hakgalla  Peak,  a  noble  forest- 
fringed  rock  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  promoting  the  fine  weather  for 
which  Uva  is  celebrated.  Standing  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  lower  hills  as  a 
shoulder  to  the  mountain  system  of 
Ceylon,  this  frowning  height  is  situ- 
ated meteorologically  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  monsoons.  When  the  tem- 
pestuous rains  and  drifting  mists  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  sweep  wildly  across 
the  island  from  the  western  coast,  and 
rush  over  the  mountain  ranges  toward 
Hakgalla,  the  rock  acts  as  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
Beyond  this  phenomenal  peak  lies  a' 
land  of  perpetual  calm  and  sunshine, 
where  no  rain  falls,  and  to  which  no 
cloud  can  travel ;  or  if  an  occasional 
wreath  of  mist  should  break  away  from 
the  gloomy  thunder-pile  which  broods 
over  the  western  sky,  it  is  speedily  dis- 
solved into  transparency  by  the  brill- 
iant climate  of  Uva.  We  may  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  Hakgalla  Peak  within 
the  region  of  the  monsoon,  and  look 
through  the  last  veil  of  rain  draped  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  to  the  sun- 
scorched  hills  of  Uva,  thirsting  for  the 
refreshing  showers  which  descend  so 
near,  though  forbidden  by  some  myste- 
rious law  of  nature  to  pass  beyond  the 
prescribed  limit.  Eight  hundred  na- 
tive villages  are  scattered  over  this  ap- 
parently deserted  province,  into  which 
European  influences  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated, and  an  extension  of  the  railway 
to  Haputalle,  on  the  borders  of  these 
grassy  heights,  is  the  only  link  between 
Uva  and  civilization.  A  solitary  shep- 
herd driving  his  flock  across  the  with- 
ered grass  accentuates  the  loneliness  of 


this  pastoral  province  lying  parched  be- 
neath the  eternal  blue  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  while  the  adjacent  region  is  green 
and  fertile,  cooled  by  mountain  winds 
and  fed  by  frequent  showers.  The  agri- 
cultural value  of  Uva  will  be  quadrupled 
should  the  Government  accomplish  the 
proposition  of  planting  trees  on  the 
sunny  hills  in  order  to  attract  the  rain- 
fall now  diverted  by  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence of  the  Hakgalla  Peak. 

Wilhin  the  Botanical  Gardens  the 
vegetation  of  temperate  and  sub-tropi- 
cal climates  finds  a  congenial  soil,  and 
even  the  familiar  flowers  of  English 
lanes  and  hedgerows  struggle  for  a  fee- 
ble existence  among  the  floral  spoils  of 
warmer  latitudes.  The  trellised  arches 
of  a  rosary  surround  a  central  fountain 
with  bloom  and  fragrance  ;  great  bushes 
of  heliotrope  and  geranium  alternate 
with  thickets  of  white  and  yellow  mar- 
guerites, pink  camellias  grow  to  the  size 
of  forest  trees,  and  crimson  tacsonia 
twines  round  branch  and  stem.  A 
hedge  of  lemon  verbena  scents  the  air, 
datura  swings  its  creamy  chalices  in  the 
breeze,  and  multitudes  of  unknown 
blossoms,  plants,  and  trees  attest  the 
infinite  varieties  of  exotic  growth  which 
thrive  in  this  favored  spot. 

The  cool  green  glades  of  the  fernery 
look  like  ideal  haunts  of  nymph  and 
fairy  ;  stately  tree  ferns  spread  verdant 
canopies  overhead,  and  the  tempered 
sunlight  filters  through  the  feathery 
fronds  in  flickering  streams  of  emerald 
radiance.  Masses  of  pale  green  maiden- 
hair and  filmy  lace- fern  border  rippling 
brooks  and  nod  over  foaming  cascades 
crossed  by  rustic  bridges,  their  wooden 
lattice-work  concealed  by  a  thick  growth 
of  elm  and  beech  fern  rooted  in  crevice 
and  cranny.  Hart's-tongue,  of  abnor- 
mal height  and  size,  sways  broad  green 
leaves  over  crystal  pools,  and  variegated 
plumes  of  gold  and  silver  fern  wave 
above  mossy  boulders.  A  forest  of 
tropical  ferns  in  endless  variety  lines  a 
deep  dell,  and  the  green  twilight  of  the 
secluded  bowers  enhances  their  visionary 
loveliness  with  suggestions  of  glamour 
and  mystery. 

The  splendor  of  the  tree  ferns  pecul- 
iar to  the  highlands  of  Ceylon  reaches 
a  climax  in  the  magnificent  gorge  of 
KandepoUa,  where  gigantic  fronds  ten 
feet  in  length  bend  over  the  waterfalls, 
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which  leap  from  crag  to  crag  and  swell 
the  torrent  dashing  throngh  the  dark 
ravine.  In  the  typical  vegetation  of 
the  different  zones  nature  seems  to  obey 
some  immutable  law  of  form  which  lies 
behind  her  operations  as  ^ammar  lies 
behind  language^  controUmg  outward 
expression  and  bringing  order  from 
chaos.  The  tree-fern  of  the  mountain 
heights,  in  drooping  frond  and  pillared 
stem,  imitates  the  sweeping  curves  of 
the  graceful  cocoa-nut  whicn  decks  the 
lower  levels  with  myriad  slender  shafts 
and  feathery  crowns,  symbolizing  the 
acme  of  tropic  luxuriance.  Even  the 
mosses  which  cushion  each  rocky  niche 
carry  out  the  prevailing  type,  and  in 
their  delicate  stalks  and  fragile  plumes 
resemble  a  miniature  forest  of  mimic 
palms. 

The  road  to  Kandepolla  skirts  the 
rugged  shoulder  of  Pedro,  known  as 
the  Lovers'  Leap,  and  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  a  romantic  Cingalese  legend. 

A  Eandyan  prince  of  olden  time  when 
elephant- hunting  in  the  jungle  became 
separated  from  his  companions  in  the 
chase,  and  lost  his  way  amid  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  tangled  trees.      He  was 

fuided  back  to  the  path  by  a  beautiful 
Landyan  girl  of  low  caste,  who  emerged 
from  one  of  the  forest  glades  as  the 
young  prince  stood  in  doubt  beneath  a 
lofty  palm  which  marked  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  diverging  tracks.  Admira- 
tion  soon  warmed  into  love,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  king  only  strength- 
ened his  son's  determination  to  espouse 
the  dusky  nymph  of  the  woods.  The 
old  monarch  vindicated  the  outraged 
dignity  of  the  Kandyan  crown  by  exer- 
cising the  royal  prerogative,  and  for- 
bidding the  unequal  marriage  ;  but  his 
commands  were  set  at  naught  by  the 
elopement  of  the  lovers,  who  fled  to  the 
woods,  pursued  by  the  king's  warriors. 
Day  by  day  the  fugitives  retreated  far- 
ther into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
climbing  ever  onward  through  the 
tangled  jungle  into  the  veil  of  drifting 
cloud  which  hid  pursuers  and  pursued, 
until  they  reached  the  wild  forests  which 
clothed  the  unknown  heights  of  Pedro. 
The  whistle  of  arrows  and  the  glint  of 
spears  through  the  dark  foliage  at 
length  showed  that  the  soldiers  were 
close  upon  them,  lust  as  the^  arrived 
on  the  verge  of  a  sheer  precipice  which 


cut  off  their  advance.  Preferring  in- 
stant death  to  capture  and  its  accom- 
panying tortures,  the  lovers  locked 
themselves  together  in  a  farewell  em- 
brace and  leaped  over  the  cliffs  into  the 
dark  valley  two  thousand  feet  below. 
Still,  when  the  full  moon  silvers  the 
black  precipice  of  the  Lovers'  Leap,  the 
native  wayfarer  passes  with  fear  and 
trembling  alonff  the  road  beneath,  and 
mutters  a  wildlncantation  as  he  grasps 
the  amulet  around  his  neck,  afraid  to 
look  upward  to  the  spot  where  his  su- 
perstitious fears  picture  a  shadowy  fig- 
ure crowned  with  waving  plumes  and 
bendingover  a  weeping  girl,  who  haunts 
the  summit  where  the  last  kiss  was 
pressed  upon  her  dying  lips.  The 
mournful  tale  of  passion  and  despair  in- 
vests the  Kandepolla  route  with  a  pa- 
thetic charm,  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  is  excelled  by  the  Bambodde 
Pass,  which  skirts  another  mountain 
gorge.  Within  the  sheltered  wall  of 
the  fern- fringed  mountains  orange- trees 
bend  beneath  a  weight  of  golden  fruit, 
their  snowy  blossoms  mingling  with  the 
trailing  garlands  of  pale  blue  passion- 
flower wnich  festoon  each  bush  and 
tree.  Gorgeous  caladiums  line  every 
watercourse,  and  yellow  calceolarias 
grow  thickly  on  the  turf  as  cowslips  in 
an  English  meadow.  Scarlet  sheaves 
of  salvia  and  stately  arum  lilies  bloom 
side  bj  side,  and  vie  in  beauty  with  the 
climbing  roses  which  flourish  in  this 
temperate  clime  to  unexampled  perfec- 
tion. 

The  fascination  of  the  lovely  road 
culminates  at  the  summit  of  the  pass 
in  a  magnificent  view  across  the  moun- 
tain ranges  to  the  Eastern  sea.  The 
sun  is  just  sinking  into  the  sapphire 
depths,  and  fiushing  the  golden  glow  of 
the  sky  with  uneartnly  hues  of  rose  and 
amethyst,  until  the  overarching  heaven 
seems  etherealized  into  a  transparent 
veil,  suffused  with  the  mystic  radiance 
of  some  hidden  glory  far  beyond  earthly 
ken. 

A  bearded  native,  in  white  skirt  and 
plaid  jacket,  watches  us  with  wonder- 
ing eyes,  as  he  sits  down  by  the  road- 
side to  smooth  out  his  oily  black  tresses 
before  rolling  them  into  a  large  chignon 
secured  by  a  tortoiseshell  comb  ;  and  a 
brown  boy,  clad  only  in  a  string  of 
beads  and  the  proverbial  smile,  pursues 
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US  with  eager  attentions  until  driven 
from  the  field  by  a  dusky  maiden  in 
the  comparatively  full  dress  of  a  silver 
necklace  and  a  yellow  flounce.  She  de- 
mands instant  payment  for  her  services, 
with  evident  confidence  in  the  irresisti- 
ble nature  of  her  charms,  and  on  re- 
ceiving her  easily-earned  douceur  scam- 
pers back  to  the  rustic  toll-bar  over 
which  she  presides,  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bullock-cart  which  lumbers 
heavily  up  the  hill,  laden  with  green 
and  purple  sugar-cane  from  the  torrid 
plains  below.     The   upland  plains  or 

patenas''  of  the  mountain  heights  are 
wholly  different  in  character.  A  walk 
of  eight  miles  takes  us  round  the  Moon 
Plains,  past  the  lake  and  the  pretty 
pink  bungalow  of  the  bishop's  family, 
whose  kindly  hospitality  is  one  of  the 
bright  memories  belonging  to  Newera- 
Eliya.  Leaving  the  water-side,  the 
road  traverses  a  green  plateau  full  of 
discarded  moonstone  pits,  from  which 
the  patenas  take  their  name.  The 
stones  are  still  so  plentiful  in  the  dis- 
trict that  the  washing  of  gravel  in  search 
of  various  gems  is  a  favorite  amusement 
with  visitors,  whose  perseverance  is 
often  rewarded  by  a  promising  collec- 
tion of  moonstones,  garnets,  and  tour- 
malines. The  solitude  of  the  scene  is 
only  enlivened  by  a  distant  thud  of 
hoofs  across  the  turf,  as  two  officers 
from  the  neighboring  barracks  gallop 
across  the  plain  for  their  morning  ride. 
The  road  winds  away  into  the  dark 
depths  of  a  beautiful  ravine,  and 
emerges  at  the  head  of  the  Barrack 
Lake,  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  extend- 
ing to  a  second  green  patena  which 
completes  the  circaitous  route  to  the 
village  of  Newera-Eliya. 

An  expedition  to  the  Elk  Plains  is 
still  more  interesting,  but  should  only 
be  undertaken  with  a  native  guide. 
The  road  descends  for  two  miles  to  the 
iron  bridge  over  the  Nanuoya,  a  river 
which  rises  near  the  top  of  **  Pedro," 
and  after  flowing  through  the  Newera- 
Eliya  Lake  leaps  onward  in  successive 
cataracts  to  the  viUage  which  bears  its 
name.  The  first  of  the  falls  is  spanned 
by  a  mossy  bridle-path  bridge,  and  be- 
fore it  was  made  many  an  early  colonist 
had  to  choose  between  crossing  the 
swollen  river  on  foot  at  the  }>eril  of  his 
life  or  passing  the  night  amid  the  cor* 


responding  dangers  of  the  lonely  forest. 
A  rugged  path  ascends  to  the  Lady's 
Waterfalls,  two  lovely  cascades  foaming 
down  from  steep  cliffs,  and  spreading 
out  like  snowy  fans  on  vast  sheets  of 
gray  rock  at  the  base.     Higher  up  lies 
the  Black  Pool,  a  lonely  tarn  overshad- 
owed by  forest  trees,  with  a  gurgling 
stream  pouring  into  it  from  above.     Ke- 
tracing  our  steps  to  the  bridle-road,  we 
ascend  in  half    an  hour  to  the   Elk 
Plains,  which  extend  in  silent  solitude 
before  us.     Here  we  are  in  the  absolute 
wilderness  of  upland  Ceylon,  where  the 
virgin  beauty  and  freshness  of  Nature 
unspoilt  by  man  instils  a  new  sensation 
into  every  soul  which  vibrates  to  her 
mysterious   voice.      The  rolling  green 
patenas  are  cat  off  sheer  and  straight 
from  the  encircling  belts  of  jungle  as 
though  measured  off  by  human  hands, 
a  striking  feature  of  tnese  elevated  re- 
gions which  has  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily explained.     The  mountain  ranges 
which    enclose    the  grassy  plains  are 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  prime- 
val forest,  heavily  draped  with  moss 
which  forms  a  green  fringe  hanging 
from  every  bough.     An  appalling  lone- 
liness broods  over  the  scene,  no  song  of 
bird  stirs  the  silence,  and  the  death- 
like hush  which  reigns  over  the  gloomy 
forest  is  unbroken  even  by  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf  ;  for  noon  is  the  midnight  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  black  depths  of 
the  haunted  jungle    are    wrapped   in 
spellbound  sleep.     At  nightfall  the  lithe 
cheetah  glides  stealthily  through  the 
shadows,  and  couches  for  his  prey  among 
the  crowding  trees.      The   branching 
antlers  of  the  elk  rise  above  the  tangled 
undergrowth,     and     the     moose-deer 
browses  in  the    shade    of    the  mossy 
boughs  along  which  the  wildcat  creeps, 
while  the  savage  boar  roots  among  the 
fallen  leaves.     When  the  rising  moon 
illuminates  the  lonely  landscape,  herds 
of  wild  elephants  emerge  from  the  dark 
jungle  and  roam  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  desolate  country  which  still  renders 
the  interior  of  Ceylon  almost  an  un- 
known land.    The  elephant  grass,  which 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  undulat- 
ing plain  with  rustling  sheaves  of  long 
green  spears,  is  the  forage  for  which 
the  stragglers  of  the  herd  scour  the 
patenas,  and  many  Cingalese  supersti- 
tiotifl  linger  round  this  elevated  table- 
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land.  The  recent  spoor  of  an  elephant 
marks  our  track,  and  ceases  at  a  deep 
pool  known  to  be  a  favorite  drinking- 
place  of  the  wild  animals  which  haunt 
the  jungle.  A  deaf  elephant  fre- 
quently perambulates  the  Elk  Plains  ; 
he  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  Buddha 
and  therefore  invulnerable,  no  sports- 
man haying  hitherto  succeeded  in  pierc- 
ing his  hide — a  fact  probably  due  to  the 
great  age  of  the  animal. 

The  spice  of  danger  which  attends 
this  excursion  gives  it  a  strange  fasci- 
nation. Who  can  tell  what  unknown 
terrors  are  lurking  within  the  black 
walls  of  forest  which  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  narrowing  patena  until  it  be- 
comes  merely  a  green  glade  between  the 
dense  masses  of  impenetrable  jungle  ? 
Before  the  rough  track  enters  the  for- 
est which  fills  up  the  foreground  the 
deepening  gloom  and  oppressive  silence 
impress  the  Cingalese  guide  with  a  sud- 
den sense  of  danger,  and  he  counsels  a 
speedy  return.     The  spoor  of  the  ele- 

Ehant  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ave  excited  his  fears ;  but  the  native 
mind  moves  slowly,-  and  his  sluggish 
imagination  has  only  just  grasped  the 
possibility  of  being  chased  by  some  in- 
furiated animal.  The  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  definite  peril  is  destroyed 
at  a  blow,  and  a  graphic  description  of 
the  different  modes  of  attack  adopted 
by  elephant  and  wild- boar  scarcely 
tends  to  reassure  us.  The  boundary- 
line  of  prudence  has  evidently  been 
passed,  although  we  escape  unmolest- 
ed ;  for  the  wild  beasts  are  asleep  in 
their  lairs,  and  our  quickened  footsteps 
soon  travel  back  to  civilization.  On 
the  confines  of  the  Elk  Plains  we  pause 
to  contemplate  the  silent  scene,  which 
suggests  such  a  wide  range  of  novel 
ideas.  These  pastures,  on  which  elk 
and  elephant  feed  and  fatten,  are  about 
to  lose  their  wild  and  melancholy  charm 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  syndicate 
for  prospecting  the  upland  patenas  in 
search  of  sapphires,  rubies,  gold  and 
tin.  The  elephants  are  so  numerous  on 
the  higher  plateaux  beyond  the  forest 
that  a  small  rest-house  within  twenty 
miles  of  Newera-Eliya,  being  left  for  a 
few  weeks  without  a  custodian,  was 
battered  down  by  a  disapproving  herd. 
The  barbaric-looking  Veddas,  recog- 
nized as  the  true  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 


though  fast  dying  out  before  the'march 
of  advancing  civilization,  are  still  to  be 
found  encamped  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
nature  on  the  highest  and  loneliest 
points,  and  especially  near  a  spot  known 
as  ;*  The  World's  End,"  bejond  the 
loftiest  range  of  patenas.  This  tremen- 
dous precipice  overlooks  the  rich  and 
fertile  country  seven  thousand  feet  be- 
neath, flourishing  with  every  industry  of 
Eastern  life  and  European  civilization, 
but  separated  from  the  great  upland 
aolitudee  by  an  impassable  abyss  which 
but  few  human  eyes  have  ever  looked 
across.  The  infinite  variety  of  Cinga- 
lese scenery  can  only  be  fully  realized 
by  a  visit  to  these  elevated  plains,  al- 
most untrodden  save  by  European 
sportsmen  or  native  hunters. 

Heavy  clouds  are  gathering  over  the 
summer  sky,  and  the  low  roll  of  dis- 
tant thunder  echoes  across  the  myste- 
rious wilderness  as  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning disturbs  our  reverie  and  necessi- 
tates instant  departure.  Crowds  of 
coolies  are  hurrying  away  from  the  tea- 
estates  in  the  valley  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  approaching  storm,  carrying  their 
weekly  dole  of  rice  just  distributed  from 
heavily-laden  wagons  roofed  with  palm- 
leaf  thatch.  A  black  pall,  riven  by  red 
arrows  of  lightning,  now  shrouds  the 
heavens  and  darkens  the  earth,  deafen- 
ing peals  of  thunder  reverberate  through 
the  mountain  glens,  and  as  we  reach 
Newera-Eliya  the  tempest  bursts  with 
tropical  fury  in  sheets  of  rain  and  hurri- 
canes of  wind,  which  rave  across  the 
open  plains  and  tear  up  forest  trees,  re- 
vealing those  terrible  forces  of  nature 
which  often  sleep  until  their  existence 
is  forgotten  under  the  cloudless  blue  of 
equatorial  skies. 

IV. 
Anaeadhcpura. 

The  historic  past  of  Ceylon  recedes 
into  that  twilight  of  dreamland  and 
myth  which  veils  the  infancy  of  the 
world  in  a  golden  haze  of  mystery,  but 
the  monumental  memorials  of  the  isl- 
and authenticate  the  stirring  drama  of 
national  life  centred  in  Anaradhupura^ 
**the  magnificent,"  once  the  mighty 
capital  of  an  ancient  civilization.  The 
ruined  city  was  buried  for  ages  in  an 
ever-increasing   wilderness   of   jungle, 
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which  gradually  effaced  every  vestige 
of  human  habitation.  The  lofty  mono- 
liths and  columns  were  concealed  by 
overarching  boughs  of  forest  trees,  or 
strangled  m  the  embrace  of  matted 
creepers  which  flung  trailing  wreaths 
and  clasping  tendrils  in  wild  luxuriance 
round  broken  arch  and  ruined  pillar, 
weaving  inextricable  meshes  of  verdure, 
and  even  transforming  the  cyclopean 
daghobas  into  the  semblance  of  forest- 
clad  hills.  Litera  scripta  manet,  and 
when  in  1830  the  deep  green  grave  of 
equatorial  vegetation  yielded  up  its 
dead,  it  also  disclosed  the  archives  of 
the  buried  city,  imperishably  graven  in 
the  stones  of  her  temples  and  palaces, 
and  preserved  from  decay  by  the  dense 
curtain  of  tropical  greenery  which  ex- 
cluded air  and  light.  The  aiscoverer  of 
the  architectural  marvels  hidden  in  the 
forest  depths  of  the  central  province 
was  one  Lieutenant  Skinner,  an  Eng- 
lish engineer,  who  during  his  survey  of 
the  interior  cut  his  way  through  the 
jungle,  and  in  felling  a  tree  which  ob- 
structed his  operations  stripped  a  tan- 
gled mass  of  foliage  from  a  sculptured 
capital  which  rose  above  the  thick  un- 
dergrowth. As  the  little  band  of  pio- 
neers advanced  farther  into  the  woods 
their  axes  rang  against  the  stone  walls 
of  numerous  enclosures,  startling  the 
wild  animals  from  their  lairs  among 
ruined  colonnades  and  deserted  palaces, 
for  centuries  the  undisturbed  haunts  of 
elephant,  leopard,  and  deer.  Peacocks 
trailed  their  gorgeous  plumage  alon^ 
the  stone  pavement  of  flower- wreathed 
halls,  and  rosy  clouds  of  flamingoes  flew 
away  with  shrill  cries  from  sculptured 
tanks  where  pelicans  waded  and  fished 
in  the  shallow  water.  The  report  of 
the  English  engineers  resulted  in  a  spe- 
cial archaBological  survey,  and  the  buried 
city  was  at  length  disinterred  from  her 
verdant  tomb.  The  efforts  of  antiqua- 
rians were  crowned  with  unexpected 
success,  the  numerous  inscriptions  being 
deciphered  and  explained,  every  onward 
step  revealing  fresh  wonders  to  the  sci- 
entific society  which,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  English  Government,  commenced 
and  continued  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  extensive  ruins.  Corre- 
sponding instances  of  antiquarian  dis- 
covery may  be  found  in  those  Etruscan 
excavations  of  Northern  Italy  which 
proved  the  existence  of  forgotten  dyn* 


asties  in  prehistoric  times  ;  but  though 
the  unknown  story  of  Etruria  remains 
an  inscrutable  mystery,  the  historical 
annals  of  Anaradnupura  are  preserved 
by  indisputable  "  sermons  in  stones.'* 

The  journey  from  Kandy  to  the 
buried  city  is  now  easily  accomplished 
by  a  branch  line  which  runs  through 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  palms  to  Matale,  a 
straggling  native  town  in  the  midst  of 
tea  and  coffee  plantations.  The  early 
departure  of  the  coach  on  the  following 
morning  necessitates  a  halt  for  the  night 
at  a  little  rest-house  for  travellers,  and 
the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  visit  to  the  rock  temple  of 
Aluwihara,  an  ancient  Buddhist  shrine 
three  miles  away,  containing  two  curi- 
ous sanctuaries  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  A  painted  Buddha  of  colossal 
size  and  unutterable  ugliness  is  exhib- 
ited with  triumphant  satisfaction  by 
two  vellow-robed  monks,  who  escort  us 
up  rocky  stairs  and  rude  ladders  to  the 
topmost  crag,  which  commands  a  fine 
panorama  of  blue  mountains  and  wav- 
ing woods.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  the 
yawning  caverns  which  honeycomb  the 
cliffs  are  lined  with  hundreds  of  huge 
bats,  which  cling  to  the  rock  and  hang 
in  dark  masses  overhead,  flapping  their 
leathern  wings  with  a  noise  like  the 
whizzing  of  a  steam-engine.  The  sim- 
ple-minded monks  decline  our  proffered 
gratuity  with  the  courteous  remark 
that  they  wish  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
strangers,  but  not  to  be  paid  for  doing 
so.  The  genuine  kindliness  of  these 
rural  ascetics  shows  a  higher  ideal  of 
religious  duty  than  that  oi  their  breth- 
ren in  places  where  contact  with  the 
world  has  rubbed  off  the  bloom  from 
the  tender  fruit  of  faith,  and  the  gen- 
tle reproof  surprises  us  with  the  fact 
that  Buddhism,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
accepts  the  maxim  that  ^^  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'*  A 
green  lane  through  which  we  return  to 
Matale  is  a  flowery  vista  of  tropical 
loveliness,  bordered  and  canopied  by 
high  hedges  of  datura  trees,  which  meet 
overhead,  swinging  a  thousand  creamy 
bells  and  scenting  the  air  with  narcotic 
perfume.  The  temptation  to  break  off 
the  flower-laden  branches  would  prove 
irresistible  but  for  the  repeated  injunc- 
tions of  an  inexorable  little  guide,  who 
pronounces  the  delicate  blossoms  to  be 
poisonous  if  carried  in  the  hand.    At 
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daybreak  the  lumbering  coach  starts 
for  Anaradhupura,  fifty  miles  farther 
along  the  great  highway  to  Jaffua,  the 
northern  sea-port  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
usual  landing-place  of  the  Tamil  coolies 
who  migrate  from  Southern  India  to 
labor  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations 
of  the  island.  The  completeness  of 
English  organization  is  exemplified  on 
this  great  coolie  route  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles.  The  improvident  Ta- 
mil, destitute  of  all  the  appliances  of  civ- 
ilization, and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  would  often  perish  on  the  way, 
either  from  hunger  or  exposure  to  a 
vertical  sun  and  tropical  storms,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
which  establishes  rest-houses  for  coolies 
at  intervals  of  ten  miles,  where  shelter 
can  be  obtained  and  their  scanty  needs 
supplied.  A  coolie  hospital,  with  an 
attendant  European  doctor,  may  be 
found  every  fourteen  miles,  and  at  these 
medical  stations  the  sick  are  detained 
and  tended,  each  immigrant  under- 
going strict  examination,  stringent  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  infectious  disease  from 
India  into  Ceylon. 

The  long,  straight  road  traverses  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  primeval  forests, 
which  extend  for  scores  of  miles  on 
both  sides.  Shadowy  ^aths,  which  lead 
to  native  villages  buried  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  mysterious  jungle,  wind 
through  the  black  mazes  of  interlacing 
trees,  and  in  the  monotonous  grandeur 
of  the  rolling  woods  we  realize  that 
mystic  charm  peculiar  to  the  wild  soli- 
tudes of  untrammelled  nature.  The 
loneliness  of  the  forest  is  occasionally 
varied  by  a  rustic  town  which  borders 
the  road  with  palm-thatched  huts  and 
quaint  stores  of  rude  pottery,  fruit,  and 
tea.  The  rural  population  assemble  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Mail, 
with  the  slender  budget  of  letters  for 
English  civilians  of  the  provincial  and 
forest  departments.  Sometimes  a  na- 
tive messenger  rushes  breathlessly  from 
the  jungle  to  carry  off  the  post  to  some 
distant  forest  camp  from  the  coach, 
which  is  the  solitary  link  with  the  out- 
side world  now  that  we  are  beyond  the 
region  of  railways.  A  few  clearings  at 
the  roadside  give  dimpses  of  bright 
green  rice-fields,  and  crops  of  tobacco 
sheltered  by  curtains  of  rustling  ba- 


nanas. The  monotony  of  the  long  drive 
is  only  broken  by  the  constant  change 
of  the  dilapidated  team  and  the  invari- 
able difficulty  of  getting  the  new  steeds 
under  way,  the  whole  complement  of 
passengers  being  frequently  required  to 
descend  and  lend  a  hand  either  for  push- 
ing or  pulling.  The  merry  little  paity, 
consisting  of  an  Indian  officer,  an  Eng- 
lish surveyor  of  village  tanks,  and  a 
Portuguese  burgher  employed  in  the 
Civil  Service  as  a  ranger  of  forests,  evi- 
dently appreciate  the  fun ;  but  a  native 
servant  of  the  Governor,  accompanying 
his  master's  baggage  to  Jaffna,  now  in 
dire  straits  of  famine,  declines  to  leave 
his  treasures  even  for  a  moment.  Ana- 
radhupura  has  lately  been  inaccessible 
to  visitors,  owing  to  the  furniture  of 
the  Government  rest-house  being  req- 
uisitioned for  the  forest  camp  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  during  his  elephant- 
hunt  in  the  province,  where  he  has 
shocked  the  susceptibilities  of  Cingalese 
sportsmen  by  shooting  a  **  herder"  in- 
stead of  a  "  rogue'' — ^a/awa;j9a«  equiva- 
lent in  their  eyes  to  aiming  at  a  milch- 
cow  in  a  farm-yard.  As  his  Imperial 
Highness  has  shot  six  thousand  head 
of  game  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
year  his  skill  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, though  his  knowledge  may  be  at 
fault ;  and,  happily  for  us,  having  slain 
his  elephant,  such  as  it  is,  the  great 
man  has  broken  up  his  camp  and  re- 
turned to  the  low  country. 

Slowly  the  day  wears  on  ;  the  sunset- 
light  turns  the  great  thickets  of  yellow 
daisies  into  a  flame  of  color,  and  glit- 
ters on  the  curious  white  and  scarlet 
leaves,  fried  by  the  natives  as  vegeta- 
bles, which  relieve  the  dark  green  of 
the  tropical  woods.  A  black  snake, 
sunning  himself  on  the  road,  glides 
swiitly  into  the  jungle,  and  as  the  glow 
fades  from  the  sky,  and  the  great  stars 
shine  out  like  lamps  through  the  purple 
darkness  of  the  Eastern  night,  the 
coach  stops  at  a  bungalow  hemmed  in 
by  black  walls  of  forest,  and  a  long  row 
of  lofty  columns,  looming  mysteriously 
through  the  shadows,  shows  that  we 
have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  our 

J'onrney.  The  little  Government  rest- 
louse — cool,  clean,  and  comfortable— 
is  a  welcome  haven  after  the  heat  of 
the  weary  day,  and  we  think  pityingly 
of  our  Cingalese  companion,  with  the 
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prospect  of  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
ramshackle  coach  oefore  it  can  arrive 
at  Jaffna.  The  flush  of  dawn  still  red- 
dens the  sky  as  we  survey  our  surround- 
ings next  morning  from  the  wide  ve- 
randa. The  rest-house  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  verdant  and  park-like  ex- 
panse, shaded  by  noble  trees  and  bor- 
dered by  dark  aisles  of  forest.  At  in- 
tervals tall  gray  monoliths  rise  from 
masses  of  rich  vegetation  which  clothe 
the  base  of  every  soaring  column  and 
crumbling  wall  with  the  branching 
fronds  of  fern  and  those  boldly-cut 
leaves  which  make  the  commonest  tropi- 
cal weed  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  kind 
English  judge  of  the  district  simplifies 
the  exploration  of  the  ruins  by  lending 
me  his  picturesq^ue  red  cart,  drawn  by 
two  beautiful  white  bullocks,  and  driven 
by  a  brown  native,  airily  clad  in  a  white 
handkerchief  and  turban.  An  expedi- 
tion under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  hot- 
test place  in  Ceylon  would  otherwise  be 
a  terrible  ordeal,  notwithstanding  the 
delicious  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  The 
ruins  are  divided  into  an  outer  and  an 
inner  circle,  and  several  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city  still  lie  buried  beneath  the 
heavy  pall  of  tropical  verdure,  though 
many  square  miles  have  been  cleared 
from  the  superincumbent  masses  of  trees 
and  parasites  which  weave  their  intri- 
cate network  of  root,  branch,  and  stem 
round  the  monuments  of  forgotten 
creeds  and  vanished  dynasties.  The 
Cyclopean  daghobas,  erected  when  Ana- 
radhupura  accepted  the  tenets  of  Bud- 
dhism, are  the  most  marvellous  of  her 
existing  relics  ;  but  traces  of  a  nuch 
earlier  creed  have  been  discovered  in 
this  city  of  almost  fabulous  antiquity, 
where,  according  to  ancient  Pali  docu- 
ments, one  hundred  and  sixty-five  kings 
reigned  in  succession.  The  primitive 
religion  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
sun-worship,  firmly  established  by  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  consequently 
so  difficult  of  eradication  that  it  even 
permeated  the  later  Buddhism,  the  sun- 
ward march  of  Buddhist  processions  and 
the  inculcations  to  sunward  worship 
being  observed  at  a  date  when  the  orig- 
inal faith  was  professedly  abandoned. 

In- the  year  B.C.  400  Anaradhupura 
covered  an  area  of  25G3  square  miles, 
and  the  measured  distance  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  gate  of  the 


city  was  sixteen  miles.  This  ancient 
Cingalese  metropolis  was  built  upon  a 
level  plain,  the  brown  sand  of  the  cause- 
ways being  clearly  defined  against  the 
white  sand  of  the  streets.  The  impor- 
tant thoroughfares  described  as  Great 
King  Street,  Sun,  and  Moon  Streets  in 
ancient  Pali  manuscrii)ts,  written  on 
the  imperishable  leaves  of  the  talipot 
palm,  sound  curiously  familiar  to  mod- 
ern ears,  and  the  fact  of  special  suburbs 
being  assigned  to  fakirs  and  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  snakes  and  demons  suggests 
an  advanced  stage  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. In  the  Great  Brazen  Palace  a 
thousand  priests  occupied  a  monastery 
nine  stories  high,  each  story  being  as- 
signed to  a  different  grade  of  the  nine- 
fold order.  This  rule  necessitated  the 
monks  of  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  in- 
habiting the  cells  immediately  beneath 
the  brazen  tiles  of  the  lofty  roof — a 
dubious  honor  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
in  an  equatorial  climate.  Six  hundred 
granite  pillars  supported  the  Brazen 
Palace,  surrounded  by  eight  hundred 
brazen  elephants,  and  containing  a 
golden  image  of  the  sun  and  a  silver 
figure  of  the  moon  beneath  the  white 
stone  umbrella  regarded  as  the  Eastern 
symbol  of  sovereignty. 

The  broken  colonnades  which  still  re- 
main formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
original  edifice  ;  green  garlands  twine 
round  carved  lintel  and  decorated  en- 
tablature, and  long  sprays  of  scarlet 
flowers  climb  over  tne  stone  canoes 
placed  outside  the  gateway  to  receive 
the  offerings  of  rice  and  saki  made  by 
faithful  worshippers  for  the  support  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Peacock  Palace  of 
the  Kings  occupies  the  original  centre 
of  the  city,  and  the  royal  birds  sculp- 
tured on  arch  and  cornice  retain  the 
sharpness  of  their  chiselled  outlines, 
though  nearly  two  thousand  years  have 
rolled  away  since  the  last  scion  of  Ana- 
radhupura's  sovereign  line  was  slain 
upon  the  battle-field.  A  large  artificial 
lake  forms  the  commencement  of  a  chain 
of  ancient  tanks  extending  for  more 
than  fifty  miles,  and  utilized  as  the  pres- 
ent water  supply  of  villages  in  the  in- 
terior. Numerous  bathing  -  tanks,  in 
wonderful  preservation,  have  been  clear- 
ed from  the  jungle,  which  buried  the 
ornamental  scroll-work  and  carving  of 
their  balustraded  stairways  and  terraces. 
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The  royal  bathing-place  bears  a  stone 
inscription,  in  the  ancient  Cingalese  lan- 
guage, derived  from  a  Sanscrit  root, 
stating  that  the  tank  is  for  the  excla- 
sive  use  of  the  king.  The  remains  of 
the  royal  elephant-stables,  also  authenti- 
cated by  an  inscription,  stand  near  the 
spot,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  king's  bath  we  see  eight  large  bath- 
ing-tanks and  two  smaller  pools,  divid- 
ed by  a  grassy  terrace  and  a  granite 
balustrade.  The  hoary  statues  of  kings 
and  saints  which  rise  on  every  side,  m 
devotional  attitudes,  from  the  green 
tangle  of  luxuriant  foliage  ^testify  to  the 
religious  character  of  Anaradhupura. 
In  the  year  B.C.  307  the  city  accepted 
Buddhism  at  the  hands  of  Mahindo,  a 
royal  missionary  from  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, and  the  mighty  daghobas  which 
still  tower  above  the  forests  became  the 
outward  expression  of  a  deepening  spir- 
itual life.  These  bell-shaped  shrines, 
built  for  the  reception  of  sacred  relics 
and  costly  offerings,  were  surmounted 
by  the  tall  spire  known  as  a  tee.  The  sub- 
sequent mode  of -access  to  each  daghoba 
was  only  revealed  to  the  priesthood,  and 
the  great  reliquaries  were  held  in  spe- 
cial reverence  by  the  multitude,  who 
wreathed  the  sacred  domes  on  festivals 
with  ropes  of  flowers — a  task  still  per- 
formed by  the  hand  of  nature  during 
the  perpetual  feast  of  blossoms  which 
she  celebrates  in  this  tropical  land. 

In  the  year  B.C.  161  King  Dutughu- 
rimu  deposited  the  relics  in  Euanweli, 
or  "  the  Daghoba  of  Golden  Dust," 
now  a  massive  dome  of  red  brick  cov- 
ered with  trees  seeded  by  wandering 
birds,  and  surrounded  by  ruins  of  ele- 
phants in  creamy  chunam  smooth  as 
polished  marble,  and  formerly  enriched 
by  tusks  of  real  ivory.  The  dying  king 
was  carried  round  this  daghoba,  and 
laid  on  a  carpet  before  it,  in  order  that 
his  last  glance  might  rest  upon  the 
shrine  which  he  had  built.  The  priests 
by  whom  the  monarch  was  enslaved  en- 
deavored to  calm  his  fears  of  the  un- 
known future  by  extolling  the  merito- 
rious work  which  he  had  accomplished  ; 
but  his  only  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death 
was  the  recollection  of  some  simple 
deeds  of  kindness  shown  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  The  daghoba  had  been 
erected  as  an  act  of  atonement  for  eat- 
ing  a  curry,   with  its   accompanying 


chilis  and  sambals,  without  setting  aside 
the  prescribed  portion  for  the  priests. 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  shrine 
were  trodden  down  by  elephants  wear- 
ing leathern  shoes  to  protect  their  ten- 
der feet,  and  the  fourfold  superstruc- 
ture was  composed  of  clay,  cement, 
sandstone,  and  brass,  a  glass  tee  crown- 
ing the  summit  in  order  to  avert  the 
lightning.  A  slab  of  granite  marks  the 
spot  where  the  royal  penitent  expired, 
and  his  traditional  tomb  faces  the 
shrine.  The  Abayagirya  daghoba,  fifty 
feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
covers  an  area  of  eight  acres,  enclosed 
by  the  ruined  cells  and  chapels  of  a 
priestly  college.  On  the  crescent- 
shaped  "  moonstones^'  of  the  ancient 
portals  the  seven-headed  cobra,  a  Cin- 
galese emblem  of  vigilance,  is  represent- 
ed amid  garlands  of  flowers.  This 
daghoba  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
expulsion  of  the  Malabar  invaders,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  throne  by  the  hered- 
itary line.  The  gigantic  dome  was 
tunnelled  by  order  of  the  Government, 
in  search  of  an  ancient  religious  library 
supposed  to  be  hermetically  sealed 
within  the  walls,  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered beyond  some  strings  of  rude 
beads,  probably  the  rosaries  common  to 
all  historic  creeds  as  the  mevioria  tech- 
nica  of  the  uneducated.  A  flight  of 
rugged  steps  ascends  through  tangled 
verdure  to  the  summit  of  the  daghoba, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  of  park 
and  forest  scenery,  dotted  with  granite 
monoliths  and  broken  columns,  which 
extend  beyond  a  line  of  tanks  to  the 
blue  peaks. of  distant  mountains. 

In  the  green  recesses  of  the  gloomy 
forest  stands  the  great  Thuparama 
daghoba,  the  "  Delight  of  the  Gods,'* 
venerated  as  a  shrine  of  extraordinary 
sanctity.  The  usual  spiral  tee  here 
gives  place  to  seven  umbrellas  of  carven 
stone,  tapering  upward  in  diminishing 
stories,  and  signifying  the  royal  su- 
premacy of  this  imposing  structure- 
the  mighty  casket  built  to  contain  a  col- 
lar-bone of  Buddha.  A  tall  Palmyra 
palm  and  a  temple-tree  laden  with  a 
perfumed  wealth  of  snowy  blossom  have 
seeded  themselves  on  the  green  mound, 
adding  to  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
noble  daghoba.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  white  pillars,  with  richly-carved 
capitals,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  a 
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dark  background  of  forest  trees,  aud 
mark  the  site  of  a  second  ecclesiastical 
college  as  large  as  many  an  English 
county  town,  the  vicinity  of  the  Thupa- 
rama  daghoba  to  the  monastery  bemg 
regarded  as  an  inestimable  religious 
privilege.  An  additional  consecration 
was  bestowed  on  this  hallow^ed  spot  in 
A.D.  311,  when  the  ruined  temple  op- 
posite the  shrine  was  selected  for  the 
first  resting-place  of  Buddha's  Sacred 
Tooth,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  mountain  sanctuary  of  distant 
Kandy  by  roads  strewn  ankle-deep  in 
fragrant  flowers.  Anaradhupura  con- 
tains seven  cyclopean  daghobas,  and  the 
three  described  above,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  shrines  of  preaching, 
prayer,  and  adoration,  take  precedence 
of  all  others.  The  smaller  daghobas 
scattered  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
ruined  city  contained  the  ashes  of  cre- 
mated monks  and  nuns  reverenced  as 
Buddhist  saints.  The  forest-clad  moun- 
tains of  brickwork,  with  the  exception 
of  the  brazen  Ruanweli  daghoba,  were 
originally  faced  with  costly  chunam, 
composed  of  burnt  oyster-shells  pound- 
ed in  cocoa-nut  water,  mixed  with  the 
gum  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  marble  puri- 
ty of  the  snowy  domes  soaring  into  the 
deep  blue  of  the  tropical  sky  produced 
an  effect  of  dazzling  magnificence  as 
they  reflected  the  radiance  of  the  sun 
from  every  polished  surface.  Various 
animals  and  birds  are  repre.sented  with 
life-like    accuracy   on    architrave    and 

Sediment,  where  the  lion,  elephant, 
orse,  and  bullock  alternate  with  the 
royal  peacock  and  the  sacred. geese,  uni- 
versally reverenced  by  Eastern  nations, 
though  the  origin  of  the  cult  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  lotus  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  decorative  treatment  of 
column  and  corbel  as  the  acanthus  in 
Greek  architecture.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  these  sacred  flowers,  which 
open  their  rose  and  azure  chalices  by 
thousands  in  every  tank  and  pool,  proba- 
bly results  from  the  immense  demand 
for  the  symbolical  blossom  in  the  by- 
gone days  of  Anaradhupura's  power  and 
pride.  Traces  of  sun-worship  linger  in 
the  veneration  of  the  lotus,  sacred  to 
Buddhist  and  Brahmin  as  to  the  early 
Egyptians,  whose  mystic  rites  corre- 
spond in  numerous  details  with  the 
various  religious  systems  of  India.    The 


mysterious  flower,  which  sinks  below  the 
water  at  sunset  and  rises  to  the  surface 
with  the  earliest  beam  of  returning 
light,  was  inseparably  connected  in  the 
Oriental  mind  with  those  ideas  of  Di- 
vine power  and  magnetic  influence  as- 
cribed to  the  sun  as  the  sovereign  ruler 
of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds. 

This  ancient  cultus  culminated  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  omnipresence  of  the 
god  of  day  was  an  incontrovertible  fact 
impressed  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  with  overwhelming  force.  We 
find  that  in  B.C.  288  a  golden  lotus  was 
carried  in  an  ark  to  the  sacred  Bo-Tree 
of  Anaradhupura,  and  that  the  priestly 
procession  worshipped  sunward  beneath 
the  Quivering  leaves  of  the  green  canopy 
overnead.  This  venerable  tree,  believed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  and 
planted  2183  years  ago,  was  a  branch 
from  the  sacred  peepul-tree  of  Buddha- 
Gya,  and  was  brought  hither  by  Ma- 
hindo,  the  apostle  oi  Buddhism,  in  B.C. 
307.  The  gnarled  boughs  of  the  orig- 
inal trunk,  thinly  veilea  by  a  fluttering 
cloud  of  triangular  leaves  terminating 
in  sharp  points,  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  grove  sprung  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  Bo-Tree  is  still  a  centre  of 
pilgrimage,  and  native  groups  are  now 
encamped  before  it,  eacn  family  party 
sheltered  by  a  gigantic  palm-leaf  which 
serves  as  a  tent,  the  yellow  fronds,  curi- 
ously ribbed  and  fluted,  forming  fan- 
tastic curves  and  angles  above  the  dark 
faces  of  the  gayly-clad  pilgrims.  The 
stone  terraces  and  sculptured  steps  of 
the  paved  enclosure,  adorned  with  gran- 
ite statues  of  Buddha,  were  royal  gifts 
offered  in  honor  of  the  holy  tree  ;  and 
the  sacred  monkeys  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  frequented  the  grove 
were  always  maintained  at  1  he  expense 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Bo-Tree 
is  held  in  such  profound  veneration  that 
every  bough  broken  off  by  the  wind  is 
borne  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
enclosure,  and  finally  cremated  with 
elaborate  funeral  ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
yellow-robed  custodian  who  follows  me 
round  the  grove,  I  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  gathering  a  few  leaves  as  souve- 
nirs of  the  living  monument  to  the 
early  light  which  dawned  upon  the 
spiritual  darkness  of  the  Eastern  world. 
The  young  priest  looks  aghast  at  the 
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temerity  of  the  unbeliever,  and  la^s  a 
restraining  hand  on  mine  as  I  raise  it  to 
the  sacred  bough,  but  his  indignant 
glance  melts  into  a  compassionate  smile 
as  I  carefully  place  the  treasures  already 
secured  in  a  blotting-book.  Perhaps 
further  reflection  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  some  occult  virtue  emanating 
from  the  consecrated  foliage  with  suf!i- 
cient  power  to  sanctify  the  sacrilege 
and  convert  the  heretic.  A  rock  tem  • 
pie  in  a  range  of  crags  at  the  end  of  a 
green  glade  contains  curious  chapels, 
approached  by  bamboo  ladders  and 
bridges  of  palm-trees  which  climb  dizzy 
heights  and  span  deep  chasms.  Several 
granite  coffins  lie  outside  the  ruined 
nouses  of  the  priests,  flanked  by  the 
mystic  "  yoga  stones"  used  as  mediums 
of  divination  and  prophecy.  Oil  and 
sandalwood  were  placed  in  the  central 
hole  and  kindled  into  a  flame,  before 
which  the  seer  sat  in  rapt  abstraction, 
until  his  fixed  gaze  penetrated  beyond 
the  blaze  of  sacred  fire  into  the  mys- 
teries of  those  upper  and  under  worlds 
invisible  to  the  natural*  man,  but  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  of  faith.  A  steep 
cliff,  wreathed  with  vines  and  creepers, 
was  the  ancient  citadel  of  Anaradhu- 
pura,  and  the  caverns  originally  used  as 
the  ma^zines  and  guard-rooms  of  this 
almost  impregnable  fortress  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  Buddhist  hermits,  supported 
by  doles  of  rice  from  the  pilgrims,  who 
place  their  offerings  in  iron  bowls  left 
for  the  purpose  on  a  ledge  of  rock  out- 
side the  caves. 

The  noonday  heat  descends  almost  in 
visible  and  palpable  form  upon  this 
ruined  city  of  the  jungle.  The  quiver- 
ing atmosphere  waves  and  dances  like  a 
floating  veil  between  heaven  and  earth, 
while  an  unearthly  hush  steals  over  the 
forest,  where  foliage  droops  and  flowers 
close  their  petals  under  the  intolerable 
glare.  Only  the  snakes  which  abound  in 
fever-stricken  Anaradhupura  can  brave 
the  white  heat  of  the  tropical  furnace, 
and  sun  themselves  during  the  noontide 
hours  with  undisturbed  security,  while 
the  patient  oxen  lie  panting  m  their 
stalls,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  explor- 
ers are  compelled  to  take  a  siesta  until 
the  heat  declines.  Soon  after  3  p.m. 
the  leaves  begin  to  whisper  in  their 
dreams,  and  a  faint,  indefinable  sense 
of  waking  life  just  stirs  the  drowsy  si- 


lence of  the  slumbering  woods.  The 
afternoon  expedition  round  the  outer 
circle  is  an  ideal  sylvan  drive.  The 
rough  cart-track  penetrates  the  green 
depths  of  the  shadowy  forests,  where 
perpetual  twilight  broods  beneath  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  stately  ebony,  and 
golden  sunbeams  gleam  through  the 
pale-green  branches  of  slender  satin- 
wood  trees  which  relieve  the  gloom  of 
the  woodland  verdure  with  the  smooth 
whiteness  of  their  glistening  stems. 
Thickets  of  maidenhair  spring  from  an 
emerald  carpet  of  velvet  moss  and  choke 
the  murmuring  brooks  which  glide  be- 
tween  flowery  banks  and  vanish  amid 
the  myriad  trees,  where  the  intense  hush 
is  emphasized  rather  than  broken  by 
rippling  stream  and  fluttering  leaf. 
The  white  bullocks  drawing  the  red  cart 
beneath  interlacing  boughs  harmonize 
with  the  rural  loveliness  of  the  forest 
landscape,  and  in  each  green  dell  and 
woodland  glade  ruined  temples,  kneel- 
ing statues,  and  overthrown  columns 
hallow  the  wilderness  of  tropical  vege- 
tation with  countless  memorials  of  the 
mysterious  past.  At  the  roadside  a 
colossal  Buddha,  black  with  age  and 
impressive  as  the  Sphinx,  smiles  across 
the  endless  leagues  of  forest  in  the  un- 
broken calm  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  A  wreath  of  faded  flowers  and 
some  ashes  of  burned  camphor  at  the 
base  of  the  statue  show  that  a  native 
peasant  has  recently  laid  his  simple 
offering  before  the  hoary  monument, 
which  bears  eternal  witness  to  the  faith 
of  bygone  generations,  countless  as  the 
leaves  whirled  away  on  the  breath  of 
the  storm.  The  old  religion,  though 
not  extinct,  has  degenerated  from  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  stream  at  its 
source,  and  at  the  present  time  a  Bud- 
dhist monk,  forbidden  by  the  rule  of 
his  order  to  slay  even  the  gnat  which 
stings  him,  is  being  tried  by  the  provin- 
cial iudge  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his 
brethren. 

These  impenetrable  forests  often  aid 
the  culprit  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  the  native  assassin  who  can  thread 
the  labyrinths  of  the  jungle  generally 
contrives  to  baffle  pursuit,  and  to  sup- 
port himself  on  the  wild  fruits  and  ber- 
ries of  the  woods  until  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  accusers. 

In  the  coolness  of  the  sunset  hour  we 
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ascend  the  Thiiparama  daglioba  by  the 
rough  steps  and  narrow  paths  which 
wind  up  to  the  summit  of  the  gigantic 
cone  through  tangled  brushwood  and 
feathery  fern.  A  flight  of  granite  stairs 
gives  access  to  the  stone  galleries  abo\e 
the  dome  which  command  a  full  view 
of  Mahintole,  a  forest  clad  hill  to  which 
Mahindo  was  traditionally  transported 
through  the  air.  A  Via  Sacra  extend- 
ed hither  from  Auaradhupura,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  the  road  being 
lined  with  temples,  shrines,  and  monas- 
teries. The  daghoba  of  Mahintole  con- 
tains a  single  hair  plucked  from,  the 
eyebrow  of  Buddha^  and  enclosed  in  a 
mass  of  brickwork  one  hundred  feet 
high.  A  perilous  ledge  on  the  moun- 
tain-top is  reverenced  as  Mahindo's 
bed  ;  and  a  large  seven-headed  cobra 
carved  in  the  rock,  and  known  as  the 
Snake  Bath,  marks  the  site  of  a  sacred 
fountain.  Rock  chambers  and  monastic 
ruins  cover  the  hill,  and  the  picturesque 
stairs,  which  ascend  through  a  grove  of 
iron  wood  and  tamarind-trees,  bear  nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  Pali  and  Sanscrit, 
commemorating  supernatural  favors  ex- 
perienced by  pilgrims  to  this  famous 
sanctuary.  Beyond  Mahintole  the  gray 
cliffs  of  Trincoraalee  stand  out  in  sharp 
silhouette  against  the  golden  afterglow  ; 
but  the  swiftly  falling  night  compels  a 
hasty  descent  from  our  airy  perch,  and, 
with  a  hurried  glance  at  the  recent  ex- 
cavations below  the  daghoba,  we  regain 
the  bullock  cart  with  frantic  speed, 
rushing  through  the  long  grass  in  ter- 
ror of  possible  snakes,  forgotten  until 
the  guide  alarms  us  with  a  realistic  imi- 
tation of  the  hissing  tic  polonga,  in 
order  to  quicken  loitering  footsteps. 

The  gradual  decay  of  Anaradhupura 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  Tamil 
troops  from  Malabar  into  Ceylon,  as 
supplementary  reinforcements  of  the 
native  army.  These  hired  mercenaries 
overran  the  country,  rebelled  against 
the  Cingalese  kings,  and  finally  con- 
quered the  capital.  They  were  in  turn 
routed  by  the  native  troops  ;  but  the 
nucleus  of  the  Tamil  population  re- 
mained in  Anaradhupura,  and  the  alien 
race  gradually  regained  its  former 
status.  The  Cingalese  monarch  was  at 
length  slain  in  a  revolutionary  disturb- 
ance, and  in  a.d.  300  the  royal  race  of 
the  **  Children  of  the  Sun*'  became  ex- 


tinct ;  the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  Tamil  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne.  Four  centuries 
later  perpetual  warfare  raged  in  Ana- 
radhupura between  the  rival  creeds  of 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Tamil  usurpers  inculcat- 
ing the  doctrines  of  their  national  re- 
ligion. The  citv  became  such  a  hotbed 
of  fanaticism  that  political  interests 
were  at  a  discount,  and  the  king,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  quell  the  strife, 
deserted  Anaradhupura,  and  fixed  his 
capital  at  Pollonarua,  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  adoption  of  this  strin- 
gent measure  failed  to  secure  peace,  and 
the  religious  contest  was  continued  in 
the  new  metropolis  until  the  Portu- 
guese invasion.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Dutch  occupation,  followed  in  turn 
by  the  French  and  English  rule,  the 
fourfold  European  race  absorbing  many 
of  the  native  characteristics,  and  gradu- 
ally welding  the  mixed  nationalities  of 
Ceylon  into  cohesive  form. 

On  the  return  journey  from  Anarad- 
hupura we  halt  to  see  the  five  celebrated 
rock  temples  of  Dambool,  the  typical 
Buddhist  sanctuary  of  Ceylon.  Quaint 
frescoes  of  religious  processions  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  principal  temple,  and 
long  rows  of  yellow  Buddhas,  inter- 
spersed with  colored  figures  of  ancient 
Cingalese  kings,  brighten  the  dim  twi- 
light of  the  cavernous  interior.  A  re- 
cumbent image  hewn  in  the  living  rock 
looms  in  gigantic  proportions  from  the 
depths  of  this  shadowy  crypt,  and  is 
repeated  in  each  of  the  minor  temples. 
Monastic  cells  perforate  the  cliffs,  and 
a  steep  path  over  slippery  sheets  of 
granite  affords  a  final  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  and  forests  whicii  separate 
Anaradliupura  from  the  world.  The 
golden  light  of  evening  suffuses  the 
sky,  and  the  chirping  of  the  little  jun- 
gle-birds,  those  "clocks  of  the  forest** 
which  for  half  an  hour  at  dawn  and 
sunset  wake  the  woods  with  music,  now 
fills  the  air.  Between  glossy  hedges  of 
coffee  a  bullock- wagon  lumbers  heavily 
along,  laden  with  a  gorgeous  parasite 
dreaded  here  as  a  noxious  weed,  but 
cherished  in  England  as  a  precious  ex- 
otic. We  utter  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion of  horror  as  the  snowy  clusters  of 
velvety  blossoms,  with  vivid  scarlet 
hearts,   are  tossed    in  huge  heaps  on 
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the  roadside  and  left  ''to  wither  in  the 


sun. 


As  we  descend  the  rocks  the  veil  of 
night  falls  over  the  beauty  of  the  re- 
mote province  so  rich  in  mighty  memo- 
ries. We  look  back  regretfully  on  the 
shrine  of  that  antique  civilization  which 


existed  long  before  the  predestined  con- 
querors of  Ceylon  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  into  the  glim- 
mering dawn,  as  it  stole  through  the 
benighted  West  with  the  pale  promise 
of  coming  day. — Gornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  MLLE.  DE  BOVET  AND  OH.  M.  WIDOR. 


I. 

The  necessary  condition  of  the  spe- 
cial organization  of  artists  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  musicians,  who  are 
always  vibrating  to  the  least  breath  like 
a  violin-string,  is  an  extreme  nervous 
impressionability,  that  makes  them 
more  or  less  irritable.  Among  the 
things  that  irritate  them  most  is  the 
common  habit  of  continually  quoting  to 
them  what  is  called  their  masterpiece,  as 
if  the  rest  of  their  works  did  not  exist 
at  all,  and  should  be  regarded  with  calm 
condescension. 

How  many  persons,  on  being  present- 
ed to  Gounod,  have  I  not  heard  say — 
they  could  think  of  nothing  else — 
"Ah  !  chermaitre  .  .  .  Faust  I  .  .  " 
as  if  that  was  his  whole  work.  "  Thank 
you  for  it,"  he  might  have  answered,  as 
I  know  he  thought  it ;  *'  but  there  are 
a  few  other  little  works  of  mine."  And 
I  have  even  reason  for  believing  that  he 
much  preferred  to  be  spoken  to,  not 
about  RomSo  et  Juliette,  which  in  pub- 
lic opinion  ran  almost  a  dead  heat  with 
Faust  in  the  race  for  glory,  but  about 
Sapho  and  Polyeucte,  the  choruses  of 
Ulysse  and  Biondina,  and  a  number  of 
other  works  for  which  he  felt  that  par- 
ticular affection  which  a  good  father  re- 
serves for  the  less  brilliant  and  less  gen- 
erally appreciated  of  his  children,  but 
whose  graces  and  merits  he  knows. 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  each  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  an 
artist,  there  is  always  one  which  sur- 
passes the  others.  That  is  the  work 
par  excellence,  the  complete,  finished, 
absolute  work,  which  is  in  exact  rela- 
tion to  the  author's  tepiperament ;  in 
fine,  the  dominant  work,  which  ilUedn- 


cated  and  superficial  minds  wrongly 
consider  the  only  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  capo  d  opera,  the  head  of  the 
work,  as  the  chef-d^oeuvre  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  artisans  of  old  understood 
it,  that  is  to  say,  the  work  by  which 
their  mastery  of  their  art  and  the  ma- 
turity of  their  talent  were  affirmed,  but 
which  by  no  means  meant  that  they 
might  not  have  produced  before,  and 
could  not  produce  afterward,  as  good 
and  even  better  works. 

Even  before  1859,  the  composer,  who 
had  already  attained  his  fortieth  year, 
had  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  cono- 
scenti,  and  a  reputation  in  artistic  cir- 
cles. A  critic  of  the  time  thus  defines 
him  :  '*  A  distinguished  musician,  a 
bom  artist,  whose  purity  of  style,  fine- 
ness of  taste,  and  lofty  bent  of  mind 
promise  France  a  master  in  music." 
But  it  was  only  at  this  decisive  epoch 
in  his  career  that  he  struck  the  heart  of 
the  general  public,  piercing  it  in  spite 
of  its  cuirass  of  indifference  and  an- 
tagonism to  new  genius,  and  it  is  under 
the  title  of  "  the  author  of  Faust"  that 
he  will  live  in  posterity,  without  insult 
to  his  memory. 

But  that  work  did  not  establish  his 
reputation  immediately.  In  accordance 
with  the  essential  condition  of  all  pro- 
found and  lasting  success,  it  was  some 
time  before  Faust  took  root.  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  1st  April, 
1859,  P.  Scudo,  the  first  French  critic 
of  the  day,  gave  a  long  account  of  the 
first  representation  of  the  19th  March, 
and  the  prognostics  he  makes  regarding 
the  future  of  the  author  are  not  a  little 
curious.  **  Whatever  may  be  the  ulte^ 
rior  success  of  this  opera,  it  will  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  spread  and  consoli- 
date the   reputation    of   M.   Gounod. 
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We  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  by  the 
qualities  we  have  just  enumerated,  no 
less  than  by  the  poverty  and  effdceinent 
of  fundamental  ideas,  that  is  to  say, 
of  melody,  he  is  perhaps  destined  to  nil 
in  contemporary  art  the  r6le  of  a 
Cherubini,  with  peculiar  and  more 
modern  nuances.''  This  criticism 
would  scarcely  be  expected  by  us,  and 
in  our  time,  which  feels  a  little  and 
affects  much  disdain  for  **  melody'*  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  followers  of  the 
god  Rossini  then  understood  it,  one 
cannot  help  smiling  at  it.  If  we  believe 
the  young  musical  generation,  is  not 
Gounod  •'  out  of  fashion"  ?  And  is  it 
possible  that  the  revolutionist  of  thirty 
years  ago  could  be  the  retrograde  of  to- 
day? But  it  is  so.  One  day,  when 
Qounod  was  speaking  with  me  about 
one  of  those  bitter  attacks,  of  which,  in 
these  irreverent  days,  the  apprentices  in 
art  are  not  sparing  in  respect  to  the 
masters,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  are 
winning  for  themselves  a  brevet  of 
genius  thereby,  he  said,  with  his  gen- 
tle smile  :— **  And  to  think  that  in  my 
youth  I  was  execrated  as  an  icono- 
clast. ...  On  est  toujours  le  Wag- 
ner de  quelqu'un," 

All  this  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to 
pronounce  an  equitable  judgment  on 
any  form  of  art  which  breaks  a  tradi- 
tional mould.  The  wisest  are  deceived, 
and,  as  Gounod  said — whom  I  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  quote  about  him- 
self— **  Let  those  who  have  never  sinned 
throw  the  first  stone.**  But  though  it 
is  hard  to  fix  beforehand  the  place 
which  a  mind  will  occupy  in  the  history 
of  ideas,  it  is  scarcely  difficult  to  state 
the  place  which  it  has  occupied.  This, 
therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  in 
these  pages,  but  rather  to  try  and  give 
a  portrait  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
has  just  died,  a  portrait,  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  which,  in  default  of  other 
merit,  the  particular  facilities  I  had  of 
approaching  him  put  me  in  a  position 
to  guarantee.  Everything  is  contained 
in  a  temperament ;  the  physical  deter- 
mines the  moral,  and  the  moral  in  turn 
moulds  the  intellectual.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  an  artist  of  Gounod's  sin- 
cerity, who  always  wrote  under  the  dic- 
tation of  his  heart,  with  the  help  of 
technical  knowledge  acquired  by  studj 
and  skill  of  hand  resulting  of  expen- 


ence,  but  without  affectation  or  man- 
nerism, without  the  prejudice  of  a 
school,  and  without  anv  studied  seeking 
for  independence.  A  knowledge  of  the 
soul  of  a  creator  is  the  best  means  of 
penetrating  into  the  character  of  what 
ho  has  created.  And  if  I  chance  to 
touch  upon  the  technical  side  of  Gou- 
nod*s  work,  it  will  only  be  to  cast  into 
relief  its  intimate  relation  with  its  moral 
being. 

11. 

The  life  of  Gounod  has  been  too  often 
written  for  me  to  narrate  it  in  detail. 
Besides,  although  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce volumes  of  facts  about  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  regarding  whom,  partly 
through  snobbery,  partly  through  ad- 
miration, and  sometimes  owing  to  a 
venomous  desire  of  detraction,  every- 
thing interests  the  crowd,  it  is  easy, 
and  doubtless  preferable,  to  condense  it 
into  a  few  lines.  Emile  Augier,  when 
interviewed  by  a  reporter  in  search  of 
copy,  gave  him  these  two  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  himself  :  ^*  I  was  born  in 
1825,  and  afterward  1  wrote  come- 
dies. .  .  .  I  don't  remember  anything 
else."  The  career  of  a  hard-working 
man  such  as  he  who  now  engages  our 
attention  might  be  graphically  por- 
trayed by  the  chronological  table  of  his 
works. 

That  is  what  he  did  one  day  himself, 
on  my  asking  him  to  furnish  me  with 
some  significant  data  regarding  his 
career.  With  what  sorrowful  emotion 
I  think  of  that  day  !  It  was  at  his 
house  in  the  Place  Malesherbes,  in  that 
vast  and  simple  atelier  which  gave  an 
impression  of  refinement  rather  than  of 
luxury,  and  where  a  certain  indescriba- 
ble intimacy  and  meditativeness  floated 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  one  felt  on 
.entering  enveloped  as  with  a  caress  by 
a  gentle  warmth  of  confidence  and  ten- 
derness, a  sensation  of  warmth  which 
lasted  even  after  one  had  left  the  house. 
I  see  his  tall,  robust  figure  moving 
briskly  and  easily,  with  a  black  velvet 
jacket  open  on  his  broad  chest,  a  black 
silk  cravat  carefully  tied  under  the 
turned-down  neck  of  his  scrupulously 
white  flannel  shirt,  fine  polished  shoes 
on  feet  small  as  a  woman  s,  a  short  pipe 
between  his  dazzling  white  teeth  :  gay, 
talkative,  fascinating,  receiving    every 
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one  with  inexhaustible  cordiality  and 
unerring  courtesy,  but  reserving  for 
those  who  had  the  happiness  and  joy  to 
belong  to  his  more  intimate  circle,  his 
treasures  of  tender  familiarity  and 
seductive  grace. 

His  features  have  been  so  much 
popularized  by  means  of  en^avin^s 
that  every  one  knows  them.  His  physi- 
ognomy, however,  was  too  mobile,  too 
expressive,  too  subtle,  for  it  to  be  easy 
for  a  painter  to  render  it  faithfully. 
One  painter  alone  has  succeeded  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction  in  this — M.  Carolus 
Duran.  He  has  given  us  the  definitive 
image  of  the  great  artist,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  the 
portrait  of  the  grown  man  in  full  pos- 
session of  himself,  who  in  healthy  old 
age  rests  after  a  life  of  labor  and  honor. 
He  is  represented  facing  the  spectator 
dressed  in  his  house  costume,  the  li^ht 
black  velvet  cap  thrown  back,  revealing 
the  superb  line  of  broad  powerful  fore- 
head, the  forehead  of  a  thinker  and 
worker,  with  the  light  blue  eye,  very 
bright,  very  calm,  and  very  clear — one 
of  those  eyes  which  are,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Gounod,  '*  a  window  opening  on  a 
soul" — looking  straight  ahead  with  a 
profound  intentness  relieved  by  an  ex- 
pression of  rare  goodness.  Through 
the  silvery  silky  beard  spreading  out  in 
fan-shape,  the  thick  red  firmly  moulded 
lips,  whose  sensuality  is  mitigated  by  a 
serious,  thoughtful  fold,  appear,  to  be 
on  the  point  of  opening  in  order  to 
speak  to  you.  And  he  was,  too,  always 
ready  for  conversation,  whether  serious 
or  commonplace,  and  let  himself  go 
without  reserve,  answering  everything 
and  everybody  with  no  less  courtesy 
than  eloquence,  and  not  disdaining  any 
subject  or  any  questioner. 

*'My  career?"  he  said.  "That's  a 
very  simple  matter.*'  And,  sitting 
down  at  his  desk  with  boyish  vivacity, 
he  took  a  correspondence  card,  on 
which,  in  his  finished,  neat,  elegant 
writing,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

6^  years.- 

12|  years. 

13|  years.- 
19  years.- 
21  years.- 
24  years.- 


•First  musical  sensations.  F^ey- 
schnu  at  the  Odeon  in  1825. 

-OteUo  at  the  Italiens,  by  Rnbini 
and  Maubban. 

DON   GIOVANNI. 

-2d  Grand  Prize  of  the  Institute. 

-Ist  Grand  Prize.    Borne  I 

-Vienna  (9  months). 

Berlin. 

Leipzig  {Mendelssohn), 


25  years. —Betnm  to  Paris. 

Precentor  at  the  Missions   for 
5  years. 
31  years.— iS<7p/io.     D&nd  at  the  theatre. 

Then,  handing  me  these  few  lines, 
which  I  have  kept  as  a  souvenir,  the 
more  precious  now  that  the  hand  which 
traced  them  is  to-day  stiff  in  death,  he 
added  :— "  For  the  rest,  see  the  cata- 
logues of  my  publishers.**  In  this  syn- 
thesis of  his  artistic  life  he  has  marked, 
as  may  be  seen,  some  sign-posts  on  the 
journey  of  his  mind.  A  few  brief  com- 
ments will  suffice  to  explain  and  com- 
plete them. 

Charles  Fran9ois  Gounod  was  a  Pari- 
sian born  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  painter 
of  merit,  grandson  of  a  ciseleur-fourbis- 
seur  des  armes  du  rot,  who  in  this 
capacity  was  lodged  at  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre  before  the  Revolution.  Gounod 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  17th  June, 
1818,  in  a  modest  room  in  the  Rue  de 
rEp6ron,  in  the  heart  of  that  old  quar- 
ter, which  has  since  been  much  changed, 
and  which  stretches  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  behind  the  ancient  abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  When  still 
quite  a  child  he  lost  his  father,  and  it 
was  his  mother  who  educated  him,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Herbain,  who  was 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  and  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  although  only  an  ama- 
teur on  the  violoncello. 

The  special  faculties  came  to  them 
from  their  mother,  a  woman  of  rare 
merit  and  lofty  piety,  who  gave  piano 
lessons  for  thirty  years.  The  future 
author  of  Faust  did  not  remember  hav- 
ing learned  music  ;  he  sucked  it  in  with 
his  mother^s  milk,  and  assimilated  the 
language  of  it  before  he  could  speak  it. 
From  the  day  of  his  birth  Madame 
Gounod  had  rocked  him  while  sound- 
ing the  intervals  of  the  scale,  the  per- 
fect and  imperfect  consonances,  fol- 
lowed by  their  natural  resolutions. 
The  names  of  notes  were  the  first 
words  he  lisped.  At  the  age  of  two  he 
said,  "  That  dog  barks  in  G.'*  One 
day  he  was  listening  to  the  various 
hawkers'  cries,  when  he  said,  "  That 
woman  cries  in  do  qui  pleure.'^  The 
two  notes  in  which  the  woman  was 
shouting  cabbages  and  carrots  did  in 
fact  form  the  minor  third— C-E  flat. 
The  infant  scarcely  out  of  leading- 
strings  had  already  an  intuition  of  the 
expressive  character  of  the  modes. 
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Apart  from  this  singular  precocity 
which  is  usual  with  great  musicians^  for 
their  faculties  more  than  ail  others  are 
a  fortuitous  gift  of  nature,  Gounod's 
infancy  presented  no  remarkable  pecul- 
iarity. There  was  none  of  that  so-called 
unconquerable  genius,  the  ardor  of 
which  cannot  endure  the  least  con- 
straint ;  none  of  that  possession  by  the 
devil  of  idleness  which  causes  the  neg- 
lect of  general  studies.  Industrious  at 
his  worJs,  docile  to  his  mother  whom  he 
loved  and  his  masters  whom  he  respect- 
ed, exceed i ugly  intelligent  moreover, 
the  future  great  man  was  what  the 
school  dunces  call  disdainfully  "  a 
bookworm  ;*'  and  he  was  not  the  worse 
off  for  it  eventually.  Gounod  possessed 
a  very  well-grounded  classical  culture, 
having  passed  all  the  humanities  very 
brilliantly  ;  nor  did  his  faculty  and  pas- 
sion for  music  injure  him  in  these 
studies.  On  a  previous  occasion  I  de- 
scribed in  this  Review,  in  some  degree 
from  the  Master's  dictation,  what  he 
called  *'  the  three  musical  shocks'*'  that 
decided  his  vocation ;  firstly  Weber, 
who  moved  his  little  unconscious  soul 
with  the  first  artistic  emotion ;  then 
Eossini,  or  rather  the  two  incomparable 
virtuosiy  especially  the  woman,  who  re- 
vealed to  his  young  heart  the  troubling 
vibrations  of  passion  expressed  in  mel- 
ody ;  lastly  Mozart,  the  spark  which 
kindled  as  by  electricity  his  artistic 
temperament  by  giving  him  a  vision  of 
supreme  and  absolute  beauty. 

Erom  that  day  his  vocation  was  irre- 
sistible. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  a  race  of  artists,  the  practical 
sense  of  his  mother  feared  the  uncer- 
tain hazards  to  which  artistic  profes- 
sions are  exposed.  Moreover  her  re- 
ligious sentiments  inspired  her  with  a 
terror  of  the  musical  career,  which 
teems  with  perils  for  strict  morality. 
When  she  communicated  her  fears  to 
the  principal  of  the  Royal  College  of 
St.  Louis,  where  her  son  was  studying, 
he  reassured  her  in  these  scarcely  pro- 
phetic words  : — "  Come,  now  !  Charles 
has  his  path  in  life  marked  out  for 
him  ;  he  will  be  a  professor.  He  has 
the  bump  of  Greek  and  Latin."  Still 
he  put  the  child  to  test.  "  You  wish 
to  be  a  musician,"  said  he  banteringly, 
^'  that's  easy  to  say.  But  could  you 
compose  a  piece  ?"    *'  I  will  try,  sir," 


replied  Gounod  without  being  discon- 
certed. "  Weil,  then,  here  are  some 
words.  Write  the  music  for  them." 
Those  words  consisted  in  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Joseph  de  Mehul.  After 
playtime  the  boy  brought  his  master 
an  air  with  piano  accompaniment  and 
sang  it  to  him.  This  piece  of  music 
was  kept  in  the  family  and  has  since 
been  published,  I  believe,  in  one  of  his 
collections.  There  is  nothing  so  touch- 
ing as  the  freshness,  the  purity,  the 
simple  grace  of  this  juvenile  inspira- 
tion. The  principal  was  a  good  and  in- 
telligent man.  Clasping  his  pupil  in 
his  arms,  he  cried  :— *'  Certainly,  my 
boy^  you  will  be  a  musician.  You  are 
one  already." 

The  same  thing  was  told  him  in  an- 
other form  by  Professor  Reicha,  ta 
whom  his  mother  brought  him  in  order 
to  submit  to  the  professor  the  juvenile 
attempts  at  composition  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  schoolboy.  "  This  child  knows 
everything,"  the  contrapuntist  declared, 
"  we  have  only  to  teach  him  that." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
bow  before  destiny,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  after  having  successfully 
completed  his  classical  curriculum, 
Charles  Gounod  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire, which  he  left  at  the  end  of  three 
years  in  order  to  go  to  Rome  with  the 
Grand  Prize  of  the  Institut.  He  bad 
competed  twice  before  obtaining  this 
certificate  of  technical  skill,  the  docu- 
ment proving  the  possession  of  the 
grammar  of  his  art.  For  an  artist  as 
conscientious  and  as  industrious  as  he, 
it  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  ceased 
studying  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  production.  For  many  years 
yet  be  continued  to  read  the  masters 
and  to  '^  eat  counter-point,"  as  he  said. 

Gounod  belonged  to  a  time  when 
youth  did  not  as  Jiowadays  show  itself 
impatient  of  all  teaching,  rebellions 
against  all  intellectual  discipline  and 
against  the  traditidns  of  the  past,  under 
the  pretext  of  originality  and  indepen- 
dence. Was  not  this  aweller  in  the 
Villa  Medicis  indei)endent  and  original, 
who  during  his  sojourn  beneath  its 
myrtle  and  ilex  busnes  composed  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  songs :  '*  Le 
Vallon"  and  "  Le  Soir,"  lofty  in  style 
and  noble  in  manner  ;  his  song  based 
on  Lamar  tine's  verses,  ^'  Mon  belle  amie 
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est  morte  ;''  and  a  most  pathetic  thren- 
ody, inspired  by  a  piece  of  Theophile 
Gautier,  together  with  other  pieces? 
It  was  there  too  that  he  discoyered  the 
exquisite  phrase  of  passion  at  once 
ardent  and  chaste,  which  was  destined 
later  on  to  inspire  the  composition  of 
the  daet  in  Faust.  Had  these  ideas 
anything  in  common  with  those  of  Pro- 
fessors Halevy,  Lesueur,  and  Paer  ? 
No,  but  this  artist,  who  was  already  a 
composer,  was  also  a  timid  and  modest 
young  man,  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
calm,  healthy  family  atmosphere  of  en- 
lightened piety  and  gentle  austerity, 
filled  with  respect  and '  love  for  his 
elders  in  age  and  knowledge,  from 
whom  ho  learned  to  govern  the  im- 

Sulses  of  his  heart  and  to  formulate  the 
reams  of  his  imagination.  Thus  it 
was  that  while  the  first  flowers  of  his 
genius  blossomed  free  and  fresh,  he  re- 
mained a  meditative,  inquiring  student. 
When  giving  in  a  former  essay  in 
this  Review  the  views  of  Gounod  on  art 
and  artists,  I  mentioned  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  his  essentially  Latin  spirit  for 
Bome,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
modem  world,  the  Eternal  City,  in  a 
word  the  Urhs,  a  term  that  includes  all 
the  others.  Of  the  stay  he  made  there 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  preserved,  a 
half -century  later,  an  enthusiastic  recol- 
lection. Besides  what  he  considered  he 
owed  Rome  for  the  expansion  and  ele- 
vation of  his  intellectuality,  he  won 
there  from  the  specialist  point  of  view 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  master- 
pieces of  sacred  music,  toward  the  study 
of  which  he  was  impelled  by  the  mystic 
bent  of  his  mind.  There  only  on  the  oc- 
casions of  the  luxurious  and  stately 
pontifical  ceremonies,  the  grand  ser- 
vices of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  of  St.  John 
the  Lateran,  of  Great  St.  Mary,  could 
one  live  in  intimate  communion  with 
Palestrina,  interpreted  according  to  se- 
vere  archaic  tradition  by  singers  trained 
specially  for  the  purpose.  The  hieratic 
rigidity  of  the  old  Roman  master  did 
not  repel  the  young  musician,  who  was 
nevertneless  so  modern,  because  he  had 
the  ardor  and  faith  of  a  neophyte,  both 
in  artistic  and  in  religious  matters.  It 
was  in  the  difficult  works  of  the  great 
Church  contraputist  that  Gounod  open- 
ly said  he  had  gained  his  knowledge  of 
methods,  his  freedom  of  hand,  his  ease 
New  Skbies.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  1. 


in  the  management  of  the  different 
parts,  his  dexterity  of  composition, 
without  which  all  the  inspiration  in  the 
world  is  insufficient  to  make  a  finished 
musician.  "  Wonderful  musical  gym- 
nastics,'' he  said.  '^  It  hardens  the 
muscles  and  makes  the  joints  supple ; 
it  enriches  the  blood  and  soothes  the 
nerves ;  it  armors  an  artist  against  all 
the  practical  difficulties  with  which  his 
profession  bristles.*'  And  in  the  fervor 
of  his  novitiate,  the  first  important 
work  he  produced  was  a  mass  a  capella 
in  the  manner  of  Palestrina,  which  was 
performed  at  St.  Louis  des  Fran9ai8 
on  1st  May,  1841,  in  honor  of  St. 
Philippe,  the  fUe  day  of  the  king.  It 
has  remained  unpublished,  and  the 
manuscript  may  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

After  Rome  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  his  enthusiasm  manifested  itself 
for  other  masters,  then  little  known  in 
France  except  by  an  ilitey  and  who 
could  not  be  really  appreciated  except 
in  the  country  in  which  their  works 
were  numbered  among  the  current  con- 
cert repertory.  A  letter  from  the 
young  musician  to  Ingres,  the  director 
of  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome, 
and  a  great  amateur  of  fine  music — 
every  one  knows  that  he  was  prouder 
of  his  mediocre  talent  as  violinist  than 
of  his  genius  as  a  painter — depicts  in 
exalted  language  the  emotion,  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  is  transparei^t,  that  he 
felt  on  visiting  Beethoven's  tomb,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  listened 
at  Vienna  to  the  reminiscences  of  the 
great  man  who  had  scarcely  been  dead 
fifteen  years.  The  same  sentiments  in- 
spired him  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  monument  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Leipzig,  in  company  with  Mendelssohn. 
With  what  naive  pride  he  made  a  note 
in  the  margin  oi  the  MS.  score  (now 
faded  to  yellow)  of  a  Requiem  per- 
formed on  the  jour  des  moris,  1842,  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Charles  de  Vienne  : 
^^  Mendelssohn  has  done  me  the  great 
honor  of  writing  to  me  :  '  This  piece 
might  be  signed  Cherubini.' "  What  a 
contrast  to  the  cavalier  tone  with  which 
— I  speak  for  France — the  young  nlen 
of  to-day  affect  to  treat  the  vieiUes 
gloires.  And  what  a  contrast,  too,  be- 
tween that  carping  irreverence  of  pupil 
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toward  master  which  breathes  throagh 
our  schools,  and  the  affectionate  ven- 
eration cherished  by  this  illustrious 
man  for  him  of  whom  he  spoke  during 
the  whole  of  his  life  as  ^^  Monsieur 
Ingres/'  just  as  in  his  student  days. 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  that  the  spiritual 
crisis  took  place  which  threw  the  young 
artist  into  the  arms  of  the  Church. 
Overcome  by  those  mystic  influences 
which  Rome  had  exercised  over  his  re- 
ligious mind,  he  thought  he  recognized 
m  himself  an  ecclesiastic  bent.  What 
attracted  him  to  the  priesthood  was  the 
rdle  of  consoler  which  the  practice  of 
confession  assigns  the  Catholic  priest. 
To  call  down  Christian  peace  into  a 
suffering  soul,  to  refresh  a  guilty  con- 
science with  the  divine  pity,  seemed  to 
him  an  infinitely  beautiful  mission. 
But  while  he  studied  theology  at  the 
£cole  des  Carmes,  he  held  the  post  of 
precentor  to  the  congregation  of  the 
Missions  Etrang^res.  The  art-instinct 
awoke  and  again  took  possession  of  him 
b*efore  he  had  taken  the  decisive  step. 
For  some  time  he  hesitated  between  the 
two  vocations — in  reality  less  antago- 
nistic than  at  first  sight  appears — which 
were  inspired  by  the  varied  impulses  of 
his  rich  nature.  Extremely  pious 
though  his  mother  was,  she  had  too 
much  sense  not  to  be  alarmed  at  his 
entering  a  path  whence  all  return  is 
impossible  of  him,  for  his  ardent  tem- 
perament she  knew  would  render  it 
difficult  for  him  to  walk  there  without 
stumbling.  She  contributed  fco  the  de- 
cision he  took  of  abandoning  the  cas- 
sock, as  he  had  only  received  some 
minor  orders  which  were  not  binding. 
These  five  years  spent  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  left  no  trace  in  the  artist  when  he 
returned  to  the  world  of  clerical  man- 
ners either  in  his  body  or  in  his  mind. 
Deeply  religious  sentiments  alone  re- 
mained, which  broadened  in  contact 
with  life,  but  yet  remained  essential  to 
him,  as  well  as  a  biblical  and  scholastic 
erudition  very  rare  in  a  layman,  and 
which  gave  his  conversation  a  piquant 
flavor. 

From  this  time  forth  Gounod's  whole 
life  is  in  his  works.  It  was  on  the  16th 
March,  1851,  that  his  first  dramatic 
work  Sapho  was  given  at  the  Opera, 
where    he    had    obtained    admittance 


through  the  influence  of  a  great  singer, 
then  m  all  the  kilat  of  her  European 
reputation,  who  bad  perceived  the 
genius  of  the  obscure  voung  composer. 
He  had  written  the  cnief  part  for  her. 
She  was  the  sister  of  that  Malibran 
whom  he  so  admired  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  his  twelve  years,  and  though  the 
work  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  it  de- 
served in  spite  of  its  possessing  quali- 
ties rare  in  a  debutant^  it  none  the  less 
remained  dearer  to  him  than  those 
which  made  his  reputation.  That  same 
year  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
England,  also  under  the  patronage  of 
Madame  Yi^rdot,  and  several  of  his 
compositions  gained  a  great  success, 
which  was  consecrated  by  an  article  in 
the  AthencBum  ending  with  these  words : 
"  We  augur  a  career  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest for  M.  Oounod,  since,  if  there  be 
not  in  those  works  of  his  a  genius  at 
once  true  and  new,  we  must  go  to 
school  again  and  learn  the  vocabularies 
of  art  and  critic  afresh.  *' 

"True  and  new;*'  it  could  not  be 
better  expressed.  Oounod  was  always 
"  true,"  and  even  those  who  misunder- 
stand his  genius,  or  at  least  who  de- 
tract from  it,  have  never  refused  him 
the  admirable  virtue  of  sincerity. 
"  New"  he  was  at  the  time,  and  that 
is  doubtless  why  renown  was  for  a  long 
time  denied  to  his  rising  star.  In  this 
revolutionary  country  of  France  a 
throne  is  sooner  upset  than  a  formula. 
It  is  strange,  and  certainly  flattering, 
for  English  criticism,  that  it  should, 
from  the  outset,  have  understood  so 
well  this  new  artistic  form.  Already 
after  his  Vienna  Requiem  the  critic 
Becker  had  dwelt  upon  "  the  power  of 
imagination,  the  intense  personality  of 
this  young  man.'*  Chorley  declared  in 
London  tnat  a  new  musical  era  was 
dommencing.  "  We  are  not  reminded 
of  any  other  composer,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, by  form,  phrase,  or  chord.  The 
music  is  not  new,  if  ^  new '  is  to  mean 
either  flimsy  or  ugly  ;  the  music  is  not 
old,  if  to  be  ^  old '  is  to  be  harsh  and 
formal,  to  exhibit  the  hard  scaffolding 
of  science,  behind  which  no  beautiful 
structure  exists."  When  contrasted 
with  the  malevolence  or  the  indiffer- 
ence which  the  French  press  generally 
showed  for  ten  years  with  respect  to 
Oounod,  these  foreign  appreciations  de- 
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Berve  notice.  I  must  add  that  pablic 
rumor  of  the  day  assigned  this  criti- 
cism, not  to  the  ordinary  critic  of  the 
AthefUBum,  but  to  M.  Louis  Viardot, 
the  husband  of  Gounod^'s  artistic  god- 
mother, a  clever  man  of  letters  and  a 
refined  dilettante. 

However  that  may  be,  the  young 
composer  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  could  be  relied  on  for  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance  enough  to 
complete  his  career  successfully.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  productive  career, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
artist  who  was  indefatigable  in  work, 
and  possessed  great  ease  of  creation,  the 
resalt  of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  sure 
hand.  It  can  be  divined  by  the  nature 
of  his  music,  which  bursts  forth  freeJy, 
easily,  generously,  like  an  abundant  and 
limj)id  stream.  To  enumerate  the  com- 
positions that  flowed  from  his  fertile 
pen  during  forty  years,  would  be  a  cata- 
logae  of  names  ;  to  analyze  them  would 
be  exceeding  mj  functions.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  indicating  the  three  pe- 
riods mto  which  this  vast  and  varied 
work  may  be  logically  divided. 

Between  Sapho  and  Faust  were  com- 
positions of  the  first  merit  that  attract- 
ed the  interest  and  admiration  of  the 
intellectual  iUte,  but  made*  no  bid  for 
popu  lari ty .  Faust  was  the  great  pi  tched 
battle  fought  against  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  won,  not  without  a  hard  strug- 
gle, thanks  to  foreign  help  :  for  the 
musical,  paraphrase  of  Goethe's  poem 
met  with  a  triumphant  reception  in 
Germany,  as  later.  Carmen  in  Italy. 
And  not  only  does  this  work  mark  a 
considerable  step  in  the  artistic  life  of 
its  author,  but  it  effected  a  total  trans- 
formation in  the  lyric  drama  as  impor- 
tant at  the  time  as  that  effected  to-day 
by  Wagner.  French  musical  art  had 
already  been  freed  by  Rossini's  **  last 
manner'*  from  the  voluptuous  softness 
in  which  the  beautiful  but  superficial 
and  artificial  Italian  opera  had  plunged 
it,  and  after  OuiU-aume  Tell  had  been 
violently  shaken  by  Meyerbeer,  then, 
intimidated  by  the  brutal  grandeur  of 
Berlioz,  it  degenerated  into  a  narrow, 
stiff  formalism,  which  was  invented  by 
M6hul  and  Boieldieu,  aggravated  by 
Harold  and  Victor  Masse,  overwhelmed 
by  the  heaviness  of  Halevy,  vulgarized 
by  Adolphe  Adam,  weakened  by  Anber, 


and  which  Felicien  David  alone  had, 
with  insufficient  powers,  attempted  to 
release  from  its  languid  condition. 
Then  came  Gounod,  who  had  taken  for 
his  motto  St.  Bernard's  ^^  ardere  et 
lucere,^'  He  warmed  with  his  fiaming 
enthusiasm  that  academic  art  whose 
pulse  had  ceased  to  beat.  All  the  quali- 
ties scattered  over  his  work — distinc- 
tion, subtlety,  elegance,  charm,  variety, 
tact,  taste,  ingeniousness,  eleviation  of 
ideas,  just  sense  of  proportions  and 
shades,  balance  between  tragedy  and 
symphony,  in  a  word,  warmth  of  senti- 
ment and  eloquence  of  expression — all 
are  synthesized  in  Faust,  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  its  parts  are  of  equal 
value,  nor  that  certain  parts  of  his  other 
works  may  not  be  judged  superior  to 
the  best  even  of  Faust,  But,  such  as 
it  is,  the  score  of  Faust  constitutes  an 
ensemble  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
SBsthetic  law  so  well  formulated  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  Gounod  often 
used  to  repeat :  '*  Unity  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  beauty. 

A  second  period  of  almost  equal  dura- 
tion, and  not  less  fertile,  extends  from 
Faust  to  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which 
marks  the  summum  of  the  master's 
career.  This  time  the  triumph  was 
immediate  and  absolute.  On  that  un- 
forgettable evening  of  the  27th  April, 
1867,  an  incident  occurred  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre. 
The  duo  de  Valouette  was  not  merely 
encored,  but  interrupted  by  the  accla- 
mation of  the  audience  who  were  un- 
able to  contain  themselves  any  longer, 
and  which  burst  forth  at  the  moment 
when,  as  M.  Jules  Barbier,  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  picturesquely  told  me. 
Mine.  Garvalho  was  passing  from  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  tenor  Michot  into 
the  other.  They  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue, and  had  to  begin  the  whole  song 
again. 

Can  an  artist  hope  to  maintain  so 
high  &  level  of  effort  ?  Gounod  did  not 
think  so,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that, 
without  yet  relinquishing  the  drama  of 
passion — the  last  of  which,  the  Tribut 
de  Zamara,  was  represented  unsuccess- 
fully in  1882 — ^he  conceived  the  idea  of 
religious  dramas.  Not  that  he  had  ever 
dven  up  the  sacred  music  with  which 
he  had  made  his  debut,  and  with  which 
he  finished.     But    he  only  composed 
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masses  for  orchestra,  the  little  oratorio, 
Tobie,  some  hymns,  and  some  motets  as 
a  relief  from  his  dramatic  compositions. 
In  the  winter  following  Romio,  he 
passed  several  months  at  Rome  with  his 
old  friend  of  the  Villa  Medicis,  the 
painter  Herbert,  who  had  become  its 
director,  and  there,  under  the  influence 
of  that  mystic  atmosphere  which  had 
so  powerfully  fascinated  him  when  an 
unknown  youth,  as  a  mature  man  with 
a  reputation  he  took  from  the  Scrip- 
tures the  subject  of  the  R^emption, 
the  poem  of  which  he  wrote,  and  some 
of  the  movements.  Twelve  years 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  third  phase 
of  nis  career. 

III.  ' 

^  This  last  is  not  the  least  beautiful 
phase  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  what 
concerns  his  genius,  which  I  leave  to 
its  own  light  by  which  it  is  sufficiently 
illuminated,  so  much  as  from  the  spir- 
itual point  of  view.  He  was  now  safe 
from  the  storms  of  passion,  and  had  ar- 
rived in  full  possession  of  the  virility  of 
his  mind  and  the  youth  of  his  heart  at 
the  age  of  calm  meditation,  and  the 
serenity  of  a  Christian  added  to  that  of 
a  philosopher  :  he  had  entered  alive 
into  immortality,  resting  in  the  love  of 
his  intimates  and  the  radiation  of  a 
glory  by  which  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  dazzled  :  he  became  a  typical 
sage  of  old,  seated  beneath  the  shade  of 
vino  and  fig-tree  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  But  he  did  not  renounce  life. 
The  chagrin  of  his  declining  years-^ 
supported  with  a  calmness  which  made 
a  sorrow  rather  than  a  bitterness  of  it 
— was  the  gradual  weakening  of  his 
creative  power,  which  however  did  not 
weaken  the  intensity  of  his  sensations 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  conceptions. 
To  this  displacement  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  physical  he 
would  have  preferred  death.  But  the 
art  was  not  dead  during  those  last  years 
BO  dear  to  those  who  loved  him,  and, 
moreover,  the  man  remained,  the  man 
in  full  possession  of  himself,  and  that 
man  was  worth  the  artist. 

Let  others  judge  Oounod  the  musi- 
cian :  he  belongs  to  all.  Let  those  who 
knew  his  moral  being  say  what  he  was. 
Gounod  had  his  faults,  being  only  mor- 
tal ;  but  they  passed  without  leaving  a 


shadow  on  his  soul,  which  was  bright 
and  generous  as  the  sun.  He  had 
within  him  an  universal  love,  the  inde- 
scribable serenity  of  strength,  the  im- 
pjerishable  youth  of  great  hearts.  His 
sincerity  was  manifest  and  pure  as  gold. 
His  charm  and  seduction  were  irresisti- 
ble. He  had  a  broad  understanding 
and  a  sparkling  wit.  He  was  full  of 
affectionate  good-nature  and  familiar 
^raciousness,  delicate  politeness,  caress- 
ing a^ability,  wide  benevolence  and 
kind  indulgence.  Who  of  those  who 
knew  him  well  will  ever  forget  him  as 
an  incomparable  talker  overflowing  with 
spiritual  abundance  and  fervid  elo- 
quence ?  What  an  inexhaustible  at- 
traction there  was  in  those  philosophic 
discourses  in  which  he  delighted,  based 
upon  strange  commentaries  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  !  No  more 
than  he  bad  abandoned  the  belief^  of 
his  youth  had  he  forgotten  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  ecclesiastical  school  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  he  would  not  have 
found  more  difficulty  in  writing  a  vol- 
ume of  exegesis  than  an  opera.  But 
upon  his  theological  studies  he  had 
built  a  religion  more  philosophic  than 
dogmatic,  free  from  symbols  and  cere- 
monies. It  was  not  from  a  desire  of 
speaking  that  he  indulged  in  these  dis- 
courses :  it  sprang  from  the  desire  of 
convincing  you  of  the  harmony  between 
reason  and  faith.  And  his  arguing  was 
so  ingenious,  his  erudition  so  vast,  his 
warmth  so  persuasive,  that,  so  long  as 
you  were  under  the  fascination  of  his 
words,  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt. 

It  was  this  broad,  reasoned  esoteri- 
cism  which  the  carpings  of  the  envious, 
the  silliness  of  the  ignorant,  the  cheap 
disdain  of  vulgar  souls  for  what  they 
could  not  understand,  transformed  into 
the  absurd  legend  of  a  bigot  entering 
the  confessional  after  a  rehearsal,  of  a 
fanatic  prostrating  himself  on  the  flags 
in  a  mystic  ecstasy  after  having  written 
a  page  of  the  most  sensual  love.  And 
in  the  France  of  to-day,  where  many 
persons  think  it  in  good  taste  to  sneer 
at  all  strong  conviction,  especially  re- 
ligious conviction,  this  was  cited  as 
Eroof  of  his  being  half  mad.  "Why 
eslaver  me?*'  said  the  glow- worm  to 
the  fros.  *'  I  have  not  done  you  any 
harm.  "  You  shine,*'  was  the*  reply. 
I  was  speaking  of  reason.     In  no  one 
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constant  hope,  his  cherished  and  in- 
frangible belief.  "  In  the  order  of 
time,"  he  said,  "  life  precedes  death, 
but  in  the  order  of  eternity  death  pro- 
cedes  life.  Life  is  that  which  dies 
every  day,  and  death  is  the  end  of  it — 
death  which  is  the  birth  of  that  which 
dies  not  again  forever/^  That  was  the 
idea  which  inspired  Mors  et  Vita,  com- 
mencing with  a  Bequiem  and  finishing 
with  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  : 
Cmlum  novum,  nova  terra.  He  was 
ready  for  his  earthly  end,  he  awaited  it 
with  calm  brow  and  heart  at  peace. 
Even  as  life  smiled  on  him,  so  did  he 
smile  on  death. 

Marie  Anke  de  Bovbt. 

II. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  work  of 
an  artist  without  first  carefully  inquir- 
ing what  was  the  ideal,  what  were  the 
tendencies,  and  what  was  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  generation  immediate- 
ly preceding  that  of  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion ? 

The  brain  of  a  composer  is  a  sort  of 
sponge  that  absorbs  every  day  the  mul- 
tiple impressions  of  life,  preserves  them 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  then, 
one  day,  reproduces  them  either  spon- 
taneously or  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  with  a  relish,  an  intensity,  a  color- 
ing, more  or  less  powerful,  and  more  or 
less  personal. 

Such  is  the  phenomenon  which  is 
called  **  creation." 

Indeed,  spontaneous  generation  does 
not  exist  in  this  order  of  things  ;  the 
idea  which  seems  to  us  newest  always 
proceeds  from  another  idea.  ''On  est 
toujours  le  fils  de  quelqu'un,'^  affirmed 
Beaumarchais  a  hundred  years  a^o,  and 
nothing  since  then  has  proved  the  con- 
trary. 

At  the  time  at  which  Gounod  was 
born  musically-speaking,  that  is  to  say, 
about  1836,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  symphonic  music  did  not  exist  in 
France  ;  six  or  seven  years  had  scarcely 
passed  since  the  Soditk  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  gave  periodic  recitals  in 
their  small-proportioned  hall,  which 
was  closed  to  the  general  public,  and 
hardly  allowed  of  one  thousand  sub- 
scribers listening  to  the  chefs-d'osuvre 
of  the  masters. 

The  musicians  of  the  day  were  Kos- 


sini,  who  had  produced  Ouillaume  Tell 
in  1829  ;  Herold,  Le  Prk-auz-Cleres  in 
1832;  Halevy,  La  Juive  in  1835; 
Meyerbeer,  Les  Huguenots  in  1836  ; 
Auber,  who  since  1820  had  furnished 
the  Opera  Comique  with  a  new  work 
every  year.  Not  one  of  these  com- 
posers was  a  symphonist  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  Mozart  ?  you  will  say.  It  is 
true,  Don  Giovarmi  was  admired.  It 
was  Don  Giovanni,  too,  that  decided 
the  career  of  Gounod,  who  was  fond  of 
relating  how  he  was  captivated  by  it 
the  first  time  he  heard  it  at  the  Theatre 
Italien.  He  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  the  memory  of  that  even- 
ing remained  through  his  whole  life. 

Yes,  certainly,  Mozart  was  known  at 
Paris,  but  scarcely  in  any  other  capacity 
than  as  a  musician  for  tne  theatre. 

A  symphonist  is  one  who  takes  a 
theme  of  four  notes  and  out  of  them 
constructs  a  long  piece  of  music ;  for 
example,  Beethoven  and  the  allegro  of 
the  symphony  in  C  Minor.  Everything 
not  directly  derived  from  the  initid 
theme,  everything  foreign  to  the  theme, 
or  to  the  philosophic  idea  contained  in 
the  theme,  is  severely  proscribed.  A 
long  piece  of  music  requires  an  archi- 
tecture that  obeys  the  same  laws  of 
number  as  the  f a9ade  of  a  palace  with 
its  centre  and  its  wings  ;  the  same  per- 
fect symmetry  belongs  to  both.  An 
admirable  symphony  may  be  written 
that  evokes  no  precise  idea,  that  has  no 
literary  meaning.  The  talent  of  the 
symphonist  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  pure  musical  idea. 

On  the  stage,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  ; 
there  are  no  more  developments,  no 
more  deductions,  no  more  thematic 
unity  ;  the  aim  is  to  fit  the  words  pre- 
cisely, to  clothe  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  text  of  the  poet,  and  to  interpret 
as  energetically  as  possible  the  move- 
ment of  the  scene.  Let  us  say  at  once 
it  is  subjective  art.  Though  we  may 
cull  from  the  immense  collection  of 
operas  two  or  three  scenes  like  the 
finale  of  Dofi  Juan,  the  Bkn^iction 
des  Poignards,  the  Clievauchee  des 
Walkyries,  where  the  music  seems  to 
move  freely,  while  expressing  the 
dramatic  situation  with  rare  intensity, 
these  two  or  three  scenes  are  the  ex- 
ception.    On    the    stage  architectural 
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Fanny  Mendelssohn  had  revealed  Beet-  raained  loyal  all  hii 
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When  I  said  just  now  that  the  theatri- 
cal was  a  subjective  art,  I  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  an  inferior  art.  In  classify- 
ing the  masterpieces  of  the  human 
mind,  no  one  would  ever  place  Don 
Juan  in  the  second  rank.  And  does 
not  the  musician  who  signed  his  name 
to  SaphOy  Polyeucte,  Faust,  and  Romeo, 
belong  to  the  *^  family  of  the  great,"  as 
M.  Ingres  said  P 

We  do  not  doubt  it  for  one  moment. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
musicians  of  the  age,  the  greatest  that 
our  country  has  produced. 

His  literary  education— he  knew  his 
classics  by  heart ;  the  openness  of  his 
mind  to  all  influences — he  could  talk 
sensibly  on  any  subject ;  his  lack  of 
nervousness,  uncommon  among  artists 
— all  these  qualities  drew  him  toward  a 
special  ideal  of  art,  an  astounding  com- 
bination of  cloudy  lyrism  and  frank 
clearness,  of  sensuality  and  mysticism, 
of  naive  faith  and  spiritual  irony. 
That  ideal  could  only  be  realized  on 
the  stage.  Gounod  needed  a  text  to 
interpret,  human  sentiments  to  ex- 
press. In  fine,  the  word  was  necessary 
to  him.  And  in  that  art  which  con- 
sists in  making  verses  of  a  poet  sing, 
he  has  no  superior. 

To-day,  the  musician  who  repeats 
the  words  of  his  text,  who  is  bad  at 
manipulating  long  and  short  syllables, 
and  does  not  respect  the  cesura,  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  time  of  the 
Italian  felicitd  has  passed  ;  music  and 
poetry  tend  every  day  to  draw  nearer 
each  other,  to  live  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  each  engaged  in  praising  the 
other,  as  in  a  well-conducted  household. 

To  Gounod  we  owe  this  progress  of  to- 


day. He  spoke  so  well,  he  articulated 
so  clearly,  he  sang  in  accents  so  true 
and  so  just  I 

It  was  said  at  his  funeral  that  the  ac- 
cents he  put  into  the  mouths  of  Faust, 
Marguerite,  Juliette,  Romeo,  are  defini- 
tive for  all  those  who  seek  in  music  the 
echo  of  their  feeling.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  audience  remain  almost  in- 
sensible to  the  dramatic  truth  of  the 
lyric  drama.  Provided  the  music  ac- 
companying the  action  fascinates,  they 
ask  no  more^  The  fate  of  Gounod's 
operas  is  partly  explained  by  that.  No 
music  is  more  seductive.  The  melo- 
dious caresses  which  the  master  poured 
forth  in  profusion  throughout  his  work 
express  so  marvellously  the  sentiments 
which,  for  the  greater  number,  accom- 
pany the  idea  of  passion,  that  these 
melodies  in  passing  through  many 
mouths  have  oecome  the  language  of 
passion  itself.  ...  At  certain  mo- 
ments all  young  girls  are  more  or  less 
Juliettes,  and  all  young  men  Romeos. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  success 
of  Gounod's  operas  is  to  be  found  in 
the  technical  puritv  and  clearness  of  his 
orchestration.  With  him,  as  with  Mo- 
zart, there  is  nothing  useless,  nothing 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  :  one  desires  not 
a  note  more,  not  a  detail  less.  There 
is  never  meagreness,  and  never  exces- 
sive sound  ;  one  has  only  to  listen  and 
admire  without  reserve.  And  all  this 
technique,  so  far  as  the  interpreters  of 
his  music  are  concerned,  lies  within  the 
limits  of  easy  execution. 

The  **  masters"  alone  write  like  that. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  REMARK  of  M.  Richet,  the  eminent 
French  psychologist,  may  be  said  to 
strike  the  key  note  of  the  following  es- 
say. M.  Richet  is  arguing  (in  1884) 
for  the  genuine  character  of  **  Somnam- 
bulism, by  which  he  means  provoked 
somnambulism,  hypnotic  phenomena. 
"  If  the  phenomena  are  simulated,'^ 
sa}'s  M.  Richet,  ^'  then  the  skill,  the 


perfection,  the  universality  of  the  im- 
posture, everywhere  and  always,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  the  records  of  science." 
This  I  chanced  to  read,  after  publish- 
ing an  article  on  "  Comparative  Psychi- 
cal Research"  in  the  Contemporary 
for  September,  1893.  In  that  paper, 
having  given   a  selection  of  reported 
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"  epiritualistic  phenomena/^  from  vari- 
ous ancient  sources,  including  *' spirit- 
rapping"  and  a  **  medium"  of  1526,  I 
arguedf  like  M.  Richet,  that  the  uni- 
versal similarity  of  the  imposture,  grant- 
ing imposture,  is  a  most  curious  phe- 
nomenon. But  M.  Richet  was  thinking 
of  the  ordinary  and  familiar  features  oi 
hypnotism,  which,  as  I  understand,  are 
now  denied  by  no  competent  authority. 
The  alleged  occurrences  which  interest 
my  inquiry  are  different  from  these,  and 
include  ghosts,  physical  movements  of 
untouched  objects,  unexplained  noises 
and  disturbances,  clairvoyance,  the  di- 
vining rod,  crystal  vision,  and  so  forth. 
The  accounts  of  these  have  not  been 
accepted  by  science,  far  from  it ;  nor 
can  one  do  otherwise  than  applaud  sci- 
ence for  being  **  sober  and  distrustful." 
However,  M.  Richet's  contention  ap- 
plies to  these  outlying  phenomena, 
ghosts,  disturbances,  clairvoyance,  as 
much  as  to  the  accepted  facts  of  hyp- 
notism. The  imposture  in  these  affairs 
(if  imposture  there  be,  as  a  rule)  is  as 
uniform,  and  as  widely  diffused,  as  the 
supposed  '*  simulation"  of  hypnotic 
facts.  Further,  we  must  note  that 
many  of  the  contested  and  disdained 
phenomena  notoriously  accompany  per- 
sons subject  to  trance,  to  convulsive 
movements,  and  other  abnormal  nervous 
conditions.  This  is  said  to  be  so  at 
present,  and  can  it  be  by  accident  that 
this  was  always  said  to  be  so  in  the 
past?  We  hear  of  clairvoyance,  of 
physical  movements  of  objects,  of  com- 
mands transferred  and  obeyed  from  a 
distance,  of  "  telepathic"  hallucinations 
.  voluntarily  produced,  among  the  very 
people  who  display  the  ordinary  and  ac- 
cepted phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Now 
in  old  witch- trials,  in  old  ghost  and 
bogie  stories,  in  the  reports  of  anthropo- 
logical observers  among  savages,  we  find 
tiie  ordinary  and  accepted  phenomena 
of  hypnotism  occurring  among  the 
witches,  the  "  possessed,"  the  ghost 
seers,  tlie  savage  medicine-men.  They, 
too,  are  not  only  subject  to  convulsion 
and  rigidity,  and  trance,  but  they  are 
clairvoyant.  They  produce  phantasms 
of  themselves  at  a  aistance,  their  pres- 
ence is  attended  by  unexplained  noises 
and  physical  movements  of  objects. 
Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this 
remarkable    coincidence — namely,    the 


uniformity  of  modern  and  ancient  re- 
ports of  phenomena  still  unaccepted 
by  science — always  accompanying  other 
phenomena  which  science,  since  Puy- 
s6gur.  Braid,  Esdaile,  Charcot,  and 
others,  has  been  content  to  accept.  At 
the  lowest  there  must  be  a  traditional 
system  of  imposture,  or  a  common  per- 
sistent sympathy  in  hallucination. 

The  old  reports  are  often  grotesquei 
to  the  last  degree.  Thus  Bovet,  in  his 
"  PandaBmomum'*  (1684),  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Demon  of  Spraiton,  in 
1682.  His  authorities  were  **J.  G. 
Esquire,"  a  near  neighbor  to  the  place, 
the  Rector  of  Barnstaple,  and  other 
witnesses.  The  **  medium"  was  a  young 
servant  man,  appropriately  named  Fran- 
cis Fey,  and  employed  in  the  household 
of  Sir  Philin  Furze.  Now,  this  young 
man  was  subject  to  "  a  kind  of  trance, 
or  extatick  fit,"  and  "  part  of  his  body 
was,  occasionally,  somewhat  benumbed 
and  seemingly  deader  than  the  other." 
The  nature  of  Fey^s  case,  physically,  is 
clear.  He  was  a  convulsionary,  and 
his  head  would  be  found  wedged  into 
tight  places  whence  it  could  hardly  be 
extracted.  From  such  a  person  the 
long  and  highly  laughable  tale  of  ghosts 
(a  male  ghost  and  a  jealous  female 
ghost)  which  he  told  does  not  much 
win  our  acceptance.  True,  Mrs.  Thom- 
assin  Gidly,  Ann  Langton,  and  a  little 
child  also  saw  the  ghost  in  various 
forms.  But  this  was  probably  mere 
fancy,  or  the  hallucinations  of  Fey  were 
infectious.  But  objects  flew  about  in 
the  young  man's  presence.  *'  One  of 
his  shoe-strings  was  observed  (without 
the  assistance  of  any  hand)  to  come  of 
its  own  accord  out  of  his  shoe  and  fling 
itself  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  ; 
the  other  was  crawling  after  it  (!)  but 
a  maid  espying  that,  with  her  hand  drew 
it  out,  and  it  clasp'd  and  curl'd  about 
her  hand  like  a  living  eel  or  serpent.  A 
barrel  of  salt  of  considerable  quantity 
hath  been  observed  to  march  from  room 
to  room  without  any  human  assistance," 
and  so  forth. 

Thus  Master  Fey  was  *'  a  powerful 
physical  medium,"  like  the  '*  electric 
girl"  whom  Arago  inspected.  Her  ac- 
complishment ceased  after  she  was 
brought  to  Paris,  but  there  was  evi- 
dence enough  to  attract  the  serious  at- 
tention of    Arago.     The  stories  from 
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Glanvil,  the  Mathers,  and  many  others 
are  familiar.  The  "  physical*  phe- 
nomena" usually  accompany  convul- 
sionaries  and  epileptics,  as  in  the  S.  P. 
B.'8  case  of  **  Mr.  H.,"  while  "  me- 
diums" like  Home  are  entranced  and 
convulsed.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  ac- 
count for  the  uniformity  of  evidence, 
old  and  new,  in  the  early  American 
colonies,  in  the  England  of  the  Restora- 
tion, in  England  of  our  own  day,  and 
abroad,  and  among  sav-age  races  gener- 
ally. 

The  most  popular  superstition  is,  of 
course,  the  belief  in  ghosts.  Hence 
Mr.  Tylor  derives,  ultimately,  the  whole 
of  religion.  His  theory  is  very  well 
known.  Thinking  savages  *'  were  deep- 
ly impressed  by  two  groups  of  biological 
phenomena."  They  asked,  what  makes 
the  difference  between  a  living  body  and 
a  dead  one  ?  Again,  what  causes  wak- 
ing, sleep,  trance,  disease,  death? 
Next,  what  are  the  human  shapes  that 
appear  in  dreams  and  visions  r  They 
concluded  that  life  can  go  away,  and 
leave  a  man  insensible  or  dead,  while  a 
phantom  of  the  living  man  can  appear 
[in  dreams,  one  presumes]  to  people  at 
a  distance  from  him.  The  savage  phi- 
losopher then  mentally  combines  and 
identifies  the  life  and^  the  phantom. 
The  result  is,  life  is  a'  soul,  when  at 
home,  in  the  body ;  a  ghost  when 
abroad,  out  of  the  body.  This  wan- 
dering life  is  "  shadow,"  or  "  breath,'' 
(TiCia,  TTvevfioLt  umbra,  spiritus,  anima. 
Having  decided  that  shadows,  dreams, 
trances,  when  reflected  on,  suggest  the 
belief  in  wandering  phantasms,  sepa- 
rable selves,  Mr.  Tyler's  duty  is  done. 
He  ffives  abundant  accounts  of  "  veridi- 
cal hallucinations,''  and  of  "  clairvoy- 
ance ;"  but  he  expressly  does  not  ask. 
Are  these  tales  true,  and,  if  so,  what  do 
they  mean  ?  Now  it  is  evident  that,  if 
clairvoyance  does  occur,  and  if  the 
phantasm  of  the  clairvoyant  is  actually 
seen,  in  the  place  which  he  fancies  that 
he  visits,  and  if  appearances  of  men  at 
the  hour  of  death  are,  verily,  beheld  at 
a  distance,  then  the  savage's  philosophy 
had  more  to  go  upon  than  mere  dreams, 
shadows,  sleeping,  waking,  and  the 
contemplation  of  death.  He  was  really 
in  touch  with  disputed,  unaccepted 
phenomena,  and  these  phenomena  are 
of  high  importance.     They  would  not. 


indeed,  justify  the  savage  theory  that 

I)hanta8m  and  life  are  identical,  that 
ife  is  soul  at  home  and  is  ghost  abroad. 
But,  if  accepted,  they  would  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  new  range  of 
human  faculties.  These  phenomena, 
the  discarded — much  more  than  sleep, 
dreams,  drugs,  and  so  forth,  the  ac- 
cepted— would  be  the  real  basis  of  the 
savage  theory  of  life,  and  death,  and 
spirits.  Take  the  Eskimo,  and  Pawnee, 
and  Scandinavian  superstition  of  a 
^*  sending*' — ^the  sorcerer's  power  to 
project  his  volition,  unaccompanied  by 
a  phantasm.  If  Jung  Stilling,  whom, 
Mr.  Tylor  cites,  did  not  faUe  in  his 
tales  of  '*  sick  persons  who,  longing  to 
see  absent  friends,  have  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  during  which  they  appeared  to 
the  distant  objects  of  their  affection," 
and,  if  any  one  of  many  such  stories  is 
true,  then  friendly  "  sending"  is  possi- 
ble. A  French  physician  vouches  for 
such  •*  sendings,"  by  a  hospital  nurse, 
as  having  been  visible  to  himself.'*'  An 
instance  given  hy  St.  Augustine  is  well 
known,  t  About  Catholic  legends  of 
"  bilocation" — the  visible  presence  of  a 
man  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
he  really  ia — Mr.  Tylor  says  that  these 
things  ^'  fit  perfectly  in  with  the  primi- 
tive animistic  theory  of  apparitions." 
Probably  they  do,  if  the  theory  was 
founded  on  just  such  hallucinations, 
which  do  undeniably  occur. 

Mr.  Tylor  discusses  savage  examples 
of  "  deathbed  -  wraiths" — the  vision 
which  one  or  several  men  have  of  an- 
other who  is  dying.  Cases  may  be  found 
in  Darwin's  '^Cruise  of  the  Beagle"  :  a 
Fuegian  was  the  percipient ;  in  Fison 
and  Hewitt^s  work  on  the  Eamilaroi 
and  the  Eurnai  (Australian  and  Fijian) ; 
in  Madagascar,  and  among  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand.  '^  A  party  of  Maoris 
(one  of  whom  told  the  story)  were  seat- 
ed round  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  when 
there  appeared,  seen  only  by  two  of 
them,  the  figure  of  a  relative  left  ill  at 
home  ;  they  exclaimed,  the  figure  van- 
ished, and,  on  the  return  of  the  party, 
it  appeared  that  the  sick  man  had  died 


♦  Tylor,  ••  Primitive  Culture/' i.  440.  "  Pro- 
oeediogg  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Besearch, 
1892  *' 

t  "  De  Civ.  Dei,"  xviii.  18. 
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about  the  time  of  the  vision."  *  It  is 
superfluous  to  add  that  hundreds  of  liv- 
ing, civilized  English  men  and  women 
tell  similar  tales  of  their  own  experi- 
ences. Now,  experiences  of  this  kind 
are  part  of  the  oasis  of  the  primitive 
animistic  theory.  It  reposes  on  psychi- 
cal phenomena  which,  however  we  ex- 
plain them,  are  by  no  means  unusual, 
and  an  example  occurred  to,  and  was 
noted  in  his  diary  by,  so  eminent  a 
Philistine  as  Lord  Brougham. 

To  explain  these  appearances  as 
^'  ghosts,"  which,  again  are  the  visible 
life  and  spirit  of  a  man,  was  a  natural 
speculation  :  the  facts  exist,  though  the 
theory  does  not  hold  water.  The  mod- 
ern explanation  of  those  who  think  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  chance  coincidence 
of  death  on  one  side  and  hallucination 
on  the  other  does  not  hold  water,  is 
*  *  telepathy. "  At  a  distance  the  healthy 
man  feels,  from  a  distance  the  dyin^ 
man  causes,  some  mental  '^  impact, 
which  results  in  a  hallucination  of  the 
dying  man's  presence.  This  is  mod- 
ern, but  perhaps  not  quite  so  recent  as 
some  suppose.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
hypothesis  of  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  King's  College,  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 

feons,  London,  F.R.S.,  F.6.S.,  etc. 
le  sets  it  forth  in  his  book  on  "  The 
Truth  contained  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tions'* (Blackwood,  London,  1851). 
In  the  fallow  leisure  of  his  life  Dr. 
Mayo  took  up  Beichenbach's  writings, 
and  believed  in  "  Od  force,*'  animal 
magnetism,  and  other  very  dim  and 
dubious  theories.  Starting  from  Zschok- 
ke's  amazing  anecdotes  about  his  own 
power  of  occasionally  seeing,  when  he 
met  a  stranger,  minute  facts  in  the 
stranger's  life,  Dr.  Mayo  ''  assumed  it 
to  be  proved  that  the  mind,  or  soul,  of 
one  human  being  can  be  brought,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  under 
physiological  laws  hereSter  to  be  de- 
termined, into  immediate  relation  with 
the  mind  of  another  person."  f  "  Sup- 
pose our  new  priaciple  brought  into 
play  ;  the  soal  of  the  dying  p»ersou  is  to 
be  supposed  to  have  come  into  direct 

*  Tylor,  op.  eU.,  p.  448.  with  the  author!- 
ties. 

j  "  Truth  contained  in  Fop.  Sap."  Second 
edition,  p.  66. 


communi(iation  with  the  mind  of  his 
friend,  with  the  effect  of  suggesting  his 
present  condition,"  which  the  reported 
visions,  however,  seldom  or  never  do. 
If  the  seer  be  awake,  the  contact 
' '  originates  a  sensorial  i  llusion.  ^'  Mayo 
says  that  his  theory  will  bo  held  to 
rest  on  "few  and  trivial  instances." 
"  That,"  he  replies,  "  is  only  because 
the  subject  has  not  been  attended  to. 
For  how  many  centuries  were  the  laws 
of  electricity  preindicated  by  the  single 
fact  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed, 
would  attract  light  bodies  !"  Messrs. 
Gumey  and  Myers  have  used  the  same 
illustration.  It  is  clear  that  Mayo  is 
the  modem  inventor  of  "  telepathy," 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  value  of 
his  theory.  But  cases  are  not'  really 
few.  They  aboand  through  all  his- 
tory, and  among  all  tribes  of  men,  in 
all  known  conditions  of  culture.  There 
are  the  facts  ;  the  savage  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  explain  them  by  speaking 
of  ghosts  ;  raffinesy  of  **  veridical  hal- 
lucinations ;"  many  people  talk  of 
"  chance  cbincidence,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  Have  we  not  too  many  coinci- 
dences for  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  ? 
Unluckily,  good  evidence  is  becom- 
ing more  dif^cult  of  attainment.  The 
public  are  learning  what  the,  so  to  say, 
genuine  symptoms  of  telepathy  and  of 
psychical  experience  are.  Fictitious 
ghost-stories  are  being  written,  as  by 
Fitzjames  O'Brien,  on  correct  psychical 
lines  ;  thus  uniformity  of  evidence  is 
no  longer  a  good  test  of  honesty,  when 
some  semi-hysterical  lady  chooses  to 
vouch  for  a  bogie.  Our  best  chances 
are  among  the  uneducated  and  savages. 
Their  evidence  is  unsophisticated,  but, 
alas,  it  has  other  conspicuous  draw- 
backs !  Consequently  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  testimony  for  abnor- 
mal occurrences  is  least  likely  to  be  con- 
taminated when  it  is  found  in  the  works 
of  men  who  (another  drawback  !)  are 
dead,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  collecting  evidence. 
They  may  even  prove  fatal  to  the  study. 
Yet,  only  yesterday,  I  met  three  sane 
and  healthy  English  people  who  had 
simultaneously  seen  a  ^host,  in  broad 
daylight,  sans  le  savatr !  They  had 
each  remarked  on  the  presence  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  in  a  room  where 
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(as  was  incontcstably  demonstrated) 
there  was  only  an  old  and  plain  woman, 
whom,  of  course,  they  also  beheld.  It 
was  not  till  next  day  that  they  woke 
and  found  themselves  famous,  for  what 
they  had  seen,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
was  the  right  thing  to  see — the  tradi- 
tional **  ghost"  of  the  place.  But 
about  this  legend  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant. 

These  are  the  kind  of  experiences,  I 
fancy,  on  which  "  the  primitive  philoso- 
phy of  animism"  is  really  based,  or 
these,  at  least,  must  have  confirmed  it. 
The  essence  of  the  evidence  is  just 
what  we  regard  as  the  essence  of  the 
evidence  in  anthropological  studies  at 
large — the  undesigned  uniformity  of 
testimony.  Defending  anthropological 
evidence,  Mr.  Tylor  says  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  ooosideration  that 
the  accoants  of  similar  phenomena  of  onltnre, 
recurring  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  acta- 
aUy  supply  incidental  proof  of  their  own  au- 
thenticity. .  .  .  The  test  of  recurrence  comes 
in,  ,  .  ,  The  possibility  of  intentional  or 
unintentional  mystification  is  often  barred  by 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  in  two  remote  lands  by  two  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  A.  lived  a  century  before  B., 
and  B.  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  A." 

Substitute  "  similar  abnormal  experi- 
ences" for  "  similar  phenomena  of  cul- 
ture," and  Mr.  Tyler's  argument  is 
identical  with  my  own.  I  shall  substi- 
tute another  word  in  the  next  sentence. 
*'  How  distant  are  the  countries,  how 
wide  apart  are  the  dates,  how  different 
the  creeds  and  characters  of  the  ob- 
servers in  the  catalogue  of  the  facts  of 
psychical  phenomena,  needs  no  further 
showing,"  to  readers  of  Mr.  Tylor's 
foot-notes.  Here  I  only  put  **  psychi- 
cal phenomena"  in  place  of  *'  lacts  of 
civilization."  As  to  the  said  psychical 
phenomena  identical  with  those  of  mod- 
ern tales,  Mr.  Tylor  himself  quotes 
stories  on  the  authority  of  heathen 
philosophers,  as  Cicero,  Christian  fa- 
thers. Catholic  histories  of  saints, 
Maoris,  Malagassies,  modern  Germans, 
Shetland  ladies,  English  people,  and  so 
forth.  One  can  add  vastly  to  Mr. 
Tyler's  cloud  of  instances,  but  they  are 
various  enough,  and  distant  enough 
from  each  other  in  creed,  country,  cli- 
mate, and  culture.  "  Narratives  of  th's 
class,"  of  the  '*  veridical  hallucination," 
or  common  deathbed- wraith,  **  which  I 


can  only  specify  without  arguing  on 
them,  are  abundantly  in  circulation," 
says  Mr.  Tylor.*  But  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  narratives  makes  the 
whole  difference  in  the  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  religion.  If  they  are 
false,  Mr.  Tylor  (if  we  accept  his  argu- 
ment) traces  religion  to  mistaken  sav- 
age theories  of  normal  facts.  If  they 
are  true  (and  if  we  accept  Mr.  Tyler's 
hypothesis),  religion  is  based  on  savage 
tneories  of  abnormal  facts — facts  which 
show  in  man  transcendent  faculties  be- 

f^ond  what  can  be  explained  by  physio- 
ogical  causes  as  at  present  recognized. 

We  have  touched  on  "  physical  mani- 
festations," abnormal  movements  of  ob- 
jects, and  on  the  common  deathbed- 
wraith.  We  may  now  turn  to  **  clair- 
voyance,'' or  the  alleged  power  of 
beholding  places  and  events  distant  in 
space.  Mayo  and,  of  course,  many 
other  writers  accept  the  existence  of 
clairvoyance — "  the  patient  discerns  ob- 
jects tnrough  any  obstructions — parti- 
tions, walls,  or  houses — and  at  an  in- 
definite distance."  Of  course  science 
does  not  swallow  this,  though  cases  in 
abundance  have  been  recorded  between 
Mesmer's  time  and  our  own,  by  physi- 
cians who  seem,  otherwise,  sane  and 
competent.  Even  inquirers  who  admit 
the  facts,  in  certain  cases,  do  not  neces- 
sarily admit  clairvoyance,  but  prefer  a 
theory  of  thought-reading. 

For  example,  a  distinguished  states- 
man, from  whom  I  have  the  story,  once 
tested  a  so-called  clairvoyante  in  the 
house  of  a  celebrated  physician.  He  did 
not  ask  her  to  describe  his  own  house, 
which  was  well  known  to  manv,  but  he 
bent  his  thought*  on  a  very  curiously 
decorated  room  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  a  great  distance.  The  clairvoyante^ 
an  uneducated  woman,  gave  a  correct 
description  of  arrangements  so  peculiar 
that  I  liave  never,  myself,  seen  anything 
of  the  kind.  This  performance  might 
be  explained  by  cunning,  a  good  guess, 
or  as  an  illusion  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  narrator  (which,  frankly,  I  can- 
not believe),  or  as  '*  thought-transfer- 
ence," or  as  clairvoyance.  However  it 
be,  this  kind  of  effect-vision  from  a 
distance,  is  very  commonly  reported  to 
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occur  in  witch-trials,  among  sayages, 
and  generally  wherever  there  are  per- 
sona m  abnormal  conditions  of  trance. 
The  least  sophisticated  evidence,  in  one 
way,  is  that  of  savages  ;  they,  at  least, 
have  not  yet  heard  of  Psychical  Re- 
search, ana  cannot  frame  their  fictions 
"in  a  concatenation  accordingly."  I 
may  cite  a  missionary,  the  late  Mr.  Les- 
lie. In  his  privately  printed  book, 
'*  Among  the  Zulus,"  he  tells  us  how 
he  lost  some  cattle,  how  he  consulted  a 
Zulu  diviner,  how,  after  burning  some 
herbs  and  making  other  similar  prepara- 
tions, the  Zulu  gave  a  complete  and 
clairvoyant  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  cattle,  of  the  day  of  their  return, 
and  of  certain  accidents  that  befell 
some  of  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie's 
Covenanting  ancestors  would  have  been 
horrified  by  this  transaction.  Mr.  Tylor 
cites,  from  the  Vatnsdsela  Saga,  a  simi- 
lar consultation  by  Ingimund,  a  Viking. 
He  shut  up  three  Finns  for  three  days 
in  a  hut ;  their  bodies  became  rigid, 
and,  awakening  in  three  days,  they  de- 
scribed Vatnsdael  '*  as  they  that  saw  it." 
Copious  accounts  of  Finnish  clairvoy- 
ance occur  in  works  by  early  travellers. 
Mr.  J.  Mason  Browne,  on  the  Copper- 
mine River,  **  was  met  by  Indians  of 
the  very  band  he  was  seeking,  these 
having  been  sent  by  their  medicine 
man,  who,  on  enquiry,  stated  that  he 
saw  them  coming,  and  heard  them  talk 
on  their  journey."  This  instance  lures 
us  on  into  Second  Sight,  a  gift  as  popu- 
lar as  ever  in  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
which  it  may  be  better  not  to  name. 
But  second  sight  is  merely  a  state  be- 
tween telepathy  and  clairvoyance.  Thus, 
in  Theophiius  Insulanus,  a  Skjre  man, 
returning  from  a  voyage,  receives,  in 
Mull,  a  present  of  venison.  "I'll  test 
my  mother-in-law,  who  is  second-sight- 
ed, with  this,"  he  said,  and  in  effect 
the  woman  in  Skye  did  see  him,  with 
what  looked  like  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
hand.  This  was,  if  anything,  clairvoy- 
ance. The  second-sighted  talk  much 
of  spectral  dogs,  shrouds,  coffins,  and 
other  funereal  symbols.  Mr.  Tylor  very 
judiciously  says,  "  Those  who  discuss 
the  authenticity  of  the  second-sight 
stories  as  actual  evidence  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  prove  a  little  too 
much,"  as  they  vouch  for  spectral 
hounds  and  "  symbolical  omens.      The 


learned  Messrs.  Gnrney  and  Myers  have 
tackled  this  matter  of  "symbolical 
omens,"  and  Hartmann,  Kirk,  and 
others  tackle  phantom  dogs. 

To  us,  at  present,  the  point  is  that 
cases  of  clairvoyance  and  telepathy  are 
freely  reported  among  the  symbolical 
visions.  Exemplary  cases  are  those  of 
the  Eskimo  mediums  called  Angakut 
(plural  of  Angekok). 

The  Angekok  passes  a  noviciate  of 
fasting  till  he  sees  his  tornak  (Mani- 
tou),  or  "  cabinet  spirit,"  after  which 
he  is  capable  of  ilimannek,  or  spirit-* 
flight,  including  clairvoyance.  We  may 
all  have  heard  of  the  Davenport  broth- 
ers, humbugs,  who  were  always  tied  up 
before  they  "  manifested.*'  The  Ange- 
kok undergoes  the  same  bondage,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  the 
Davenports  and  their  likes  borrowed 
from  savages,  or  independently  evolved 
this  part  of  their  private  hanky  panky. 
Well  tied  up,  his  head  fastened  between 
his  le^s,  while  the  company  sing  (as  in 
some  idiotic  modern  s&ance),  the  Ange- 
kok summons  his  "cabinet  spirit,"  or 
tornak,  who,  like  many  sprites,  brings 
"  a  peculiar  sound,  and  the  appearance 
of  fire."  Even  so  Mr.  Welsh,  the 
famed  preacher,  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,  was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural 
fiame  when  he  meditated  alono  in  his 
garden.*  It  will  surprise  no  student  of 
"  levitation,"  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Francis,  and  Mr.  Home,  and  Lord  Or- 
rery's butler,  when  presently  "  the 
Angekok  is  lifted  up  within  the  house, 
and  then  soars  out  into  the  open  air."  f 
But  in  other  cases  only  the  Angekok's 
soul  goes  forth,  and  practises  clairvoy- 
ance. When  children  play  at  Angekok- 
ism,  occasionally  the  charm  works, 
physical  manifestations  follow,  and 
blocks  of  wood  in  the  hut  become  en- 
dowed with  motion.  When  the  trance 
is  over,  Ihe  Angekok  is  found  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  bonds.  He  can  discern 
spirits  and,  in  fact,  has  all  the  usual 
accomplishments  of  the  finished  me- 
dium, especially  clairvoyance  in  trance. 
Other  savage  evidence  may  be  produced 
in  any  desired  quantity,  while  Martin, 
in  his  "  Western  Isles"  (dedicated  to 


*  Wodrow  MS.  cited  by  Mr.  HiH  Barton  in 
"The  Soot  Abroad." 
t  Bink,  "  Eskimo  Tales/'  p.  275. 
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Queen  Anne's  husband),  describes  the 
trances,  convulsions,  and  turned-in  eye- 
balls of  Highland  clairvoyants,  all  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  modern  hypnotic 
science. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  dismiss  the 
idea  that  I  take  the  Angekok,  and  his 
savage  friends  in  general,  at  their  own 
valuation.  They  are,  no  doubt,  impos- 
tors, and  their  trick  of  being  tied  up 
(which  they  practise  even  when  aiming 
at  clairvoyance  for  their  own  ends)  in- 
terests us  because  it  has  been  revived 
by  civilized  quacks.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  if  no  cases  of  clairvoy- 
ance had  ever  occurred,  savage  mediums 
would  not  so  universally  lay  claim  to 
that  accomplishment. 

In  the  same  way,  I  doubt  if  **  veridi- 
cal death-wraiths'*  would  be  so  common- 
ly attested,  in  all  stages  of  culture,  if 
such  things  were  never  observed.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  noisy  rap- 
ping Poltergeist,  **  the  elf  who  goes 
knocking  and  routing  about  the  house 
at  night.**  Grimm  has  collected  old 
German  examples  from  856  a.d.  down- 
ward. In  Kirk's  **  Secret  Common- 
wealth" there  are  more  ancient  in- 
stances ;  the  thing  is  as  common  as 
blackberries  in  modern  tales.  The 
phenomenon  takes  two  forms  :  in  the 
first,  the  objects  which  make  the  noise 
are  visibly  moved,  and  perhaps,  in  all 
modern  **  dark  skinces,^'  this  is  done 
by  imposture  and  confederacy.  In  other 
cases  the  noise  of  heavy  furniture  being 
tossed  about  is  loud  enough,  but  even 
immediate  inspection— as  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford — discovers  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  objects.  In  the  second 
sort  of  cases,  then,  the  noise  must  be  hal- 
lucinatory, but  how  the  hallucination  is 
produced  we  do  not  know.  Ambroise 
Pare,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  that 
fiends  cause  all  the  varieties  of  such 
uproar  as  vexed  the  Wesleys  after  his 
time.  This  is  exactly  the  primitive 
animistic  theory.  Dyaks,  Singhalese, 
Siamese,  and  Esths,  according  to  Mr. 
Tylor,  agree  as  to  "  such  rapping  and 
routing  being  caused  by  spirits."  * 
Modern  spiritualists  (whose  reasoning 
faculties  really  seem,  in  this  matter,  to 
be  on  the  most  primitive  level)  agree 
with  Ambroise   Tare   and  the  Dyaks. 

♦  "  Prim.  Cnlfc./'  ii.  145. 


Hartmann  advance'^  another  hypothesis 
of  nervous  force.  These  theories  do 
not  concern  us  here,  but  the  uniformity 
of  evidence  to  the  facts  does  concern  us. 

The  similarity  of  physiological  condi- 
tion among  the  persons  in  whose  pres- 
ence these  impressions  of  noises,  move- 
ments, and  so  forth  are  most  common, 
has  already  been  noticed.  These  peo- 
ple *'  suffer  from  hysterical,  convulsive, 
and  epileptic  affections."*  Tasmanians, 
Karens,  Zulus,  Patagonians,  Siberians, 
all,  when  selected  as  **  medicine  men" 
have  such  **  jerks"  as  modern  mediums 
display,  and  as  afflict  some  young  ladies 
when  they  dabble  in  table-turning  and 
"  the  willing  game." 

Mr.  Tyler's  asks  whether  it  is  proba- 
ble that  savages  and  charlatans  have 
some  method  or  knowledge,  lost  by  the 
civilized  ;  for  this  loss  would  be  a  case 
of  degeneration.  But,  first,  there  is 
nothing  odd  in  such  degeneration  of 
faculty  :  the  Australian  black  has  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  powers  of  in- 
ference from  what  he  sees  and  hears, 
which  notoriously  excel  those  of  civil- 
ized man,  and  make  the  native  "  track- 
er" a  rival  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  The 
cultivation  of  these  senses  to  the  high- 
est point  enables  the  black  to  survive  in 
his  condition  of  society.  In  the  same 
way  the  cultivation  of  trance,  and  of 
whatever  uncanny  powers  trance  may 
lend,  is  highly  serviceable  to  the  savage. 
This  accomplishment  leads  straight  to 
wealth  and  power  ;  it  is  a  notable  factor 
in  chiefship,  and  in  the  evolution  of 
rank.  The  chief  often  develops  out  of 
the  medicine  man,  and  supernatural  at- 
tributes clung  to  royal tv  as  late  as  the 
days  when  "  Charles  III."  touched  for 
scrofula  in  Italy  (1761-86). 

Now,  in  civilized  society  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  convulsions  and  trance  led 
either  to  the  stake  or  to  canonization  ; 
while  since  1710,  or  so,  they  have  been 
medically  treated,  and  would  not  even 
qualify  a  man  for  knighthood,  still  less 
increase  his  wealth  and  political  power. 
Thus  the  abnormal  phenomena,  if  any, 
have  been  neglected.  Yet,  in  fact,  the 
savage  and  the  charlatan,  such  as  Mes- 
mer,  did  hold,  darkly,  a  secret,  a  piece 
of  knowledge,  namely,  hypnotism, 
which   civilized    science    has,    at   last, 
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deemed  worthy  of  recognition.  Per- 
haps the  savage  and  the  quack  knew 
even  more  than  science  has  yet  recog- 
nized. Certainly  sane  and  edncated 
men  testifjr  that  certain  patients  dis- 
play faculties  as  abnormal  as  any  of 
those  claimed  for  his  own  by  the  Ange- 
kok. 

Among  these  is  what  used  to  be  called 
"  divination  by  the  mirror''  or  crystal, 
and  is  now  called  **  crystal-gazing." 
Nobody  knows  how  far  hack  the  prac- 
tice of  looking  for  visions  in  a  clear 
deep  may  go  :  the  Egyptians  have  long 
used  a  drop  of  ink,  the  Maoris  a  drop 
of  blood  ;  wells  of  water  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  Dordogne,  a  black 
hole  in  an  old  wall  serves  as  a  back- 
ground for  visions  of  the  Virgin.  The 
polished  coal  ball  of  Kelly  and  Dr.  Dee 
still  exists,  similar  things  nave  ever  been 
an  element  in  popular  superstition. 

In  this  case  the  explanation  of  old 
was,  naturally,  animistic.  Dee  believed 
that  there  was  a  spirit,  or  a  crowd  of 
spirits,  in  his  various  specula.  An  old 
writer  tells  us  "  how  to  get  a  fairy" 
into  one  of  these  crystal  balls.  Folly, 
and  superfluous  rites,  clustered  about 
the  crystals.  Now  it  is  an  ascertained 
matter  of  fact  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  men  and  women,  educated,  healthy, 
with  no  belief  in  "  spiritualism,"  can 
produce  hallucinations,  pictures,  by 
looicing  into  a  crystal  ball. 

Some  observers  can  discover  the  ele- 
ments of  these  pictures  in  their  mem- 
ory. Others  cannot  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  what  they  see  and  their 
past  experience.  They  are  not  hyp- 
notized ;  they  are,  in  all  respects,  their 
waking  selves,  at  the  time  of  gazing. 
There  are  a  few  who  profess  to  be  clair- 
voyant when  they  gaze — to  see  distant 
historical  events,  or  contemporary  events 
occurring  at  a  distance.  These  asser- 
tions require  a  monstrous  deal  of  evi- 
dence ;  the  most  prolonged  experience 
of  a  seer's  probity  can  scarcely  permit 
us  to  believe  such  remarkable  state- 
ments. But  the  ordinary  crystal-gazer 
merely  illustrates  a  human  faculty,  like 
the  strange  mental  visualization  of  flg- 
ures  which  was  first  noticed  scientiS- 
cally  by  Mr.  Galton.  We  are  to  believe 
the  reports  of  these  arithmetical  visual- 
izers,  yet,  for  my  own  part,   ^ 


visualized  a  figure,  any  more  than  I  ever 
saw  anything  but  reflections  in  a  crys- 
tal ball.  The  report  of  the  crystal  seer, 
when  he  or  she  merely  beholds  pictures 
— pretty,  poetical,  but  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  fact — is  just  as  good  as  the 
reports  of  people  who  internally  see  the 
months  in  colored  diagrams,  and  so 
forth.  We  only  have  their  words  for 
it ;  for  crystal  vision  we  have  also  the 
uniform  coincidence  of  anthropological 
testimony,  all  the  world  over.  If  there 
be  any  cogency  in  this  argument,  a 
great  factor  in  folklore  and  in  popular 
superstition  is  based  on  actual  facts  of 
various  kinds.  Where  savage  belief, 
and  popular  superstition,  and,  we  must 
add,  ecclesiastical  opinion  went  wrong, 
was,  not  in  accepting  the  existence  of 
certain  abnormal  phenomena,  but  in  the 
animistic  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena. The  Angekok  who  claims 
possession  of  a  iornak,  the  witch  who 
believes  she  has  a  familiar  spirit,  the 
magistrate  who  burns  her  for  having 
one,  the  modern  medium  with  his 
"  control,"  are  all  in  the  primitive  ani- 
mistic stage  of  philosophy,  with  the 
seers  of  hallucinations  who  believe  in 
**  ghosts."  What  nucleus  of  fact  there 
may  be  in  their  theory  we  cannot  at 
present  determine  ;  we  can  only  say 
that  "  there  are  visions  about,"  and 
wait  for  time  to  bring  clearer  informa- 
tion, or  once  more  to  wipe  out  the 
whole  interest  in  such  matters  among 
the  educated.  At  present  we  seem  to 
be  gaining  a  little  free  space  for  the 
flight  of  fancy,  a  brief  escape,  perhaps, 
from  an  iron  philosophy  of  the  hard 
and  fast.  This  is  ^uite  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  while  it  lasts;  if  it  does 
not  last,  why,  "  things  must  be  as  they 
may,"  and  we  can  endure  our  limited 
destiny. 

The  chief  reason  for  believing  that 
an  accepted  extension  of  human  faculty 
may  be  imminent  is  this  :  A  certain 
set  of  phenomena,  long  laughed  at,  but 
always  alleged  to  exist,  has  been  accept- 
ed. Consequently  the  still  stranger 
phenomena — uniformly  said  to  accom- 
pany those  now  welcomed  within  the 
scientific  fold — may  also  have  a  meas- 
ure of  fact  as  a  basis  for  the  consentient 
reports. — Contemporary  Review. 
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1657,  the  household  was  in  sad  disor- 
der.    One  of  the  maids  had  clandestine- 
ly married,  and  Pepys  had  been  staying 
oat  late  at  night  instead  of  keeping  an 
eye    on    the  servants.     Montagu  sent 
Boger  Pepys  and  a  Mr.  Barton  with  in- 
Btructions  to  set  things  to  rights,  and 
Pepys  was  for  a  time  in  disgrace.     Vin- 
dicating himself  as  to  ''  this  late  busi- 
ness of  the  maid,"  he  says  :  "  As  for 
my  privity  to  her  marriage,  if  no  duty 
to  yourself,  a  tenderness  to  my  credit 
(as  to  my  employment)  obligeth  me  to 
avoid  such  actions,   which   (like  this) 
renders  it  so  questionable.     But  I  shall 
submit  your  opinion  of  my  honesty  in 
this,  to  that   which  Mr.  Barton  and 
Eoger  shall  inform  you  of  from  her 
own  mouth.     If  the  rendering  me  sus- 
picious to  the  maid,  and  charging  her 
to  lock  me  from  any  room  but  my  cham- 
ber, moved  me  to  speak  anything  in  an 
ill  sense  concerning  my  cousin  Mark,  I 
desire  it  may  be  valued  as  my  zeal  to 
acquit  myself  rather  than  prejudice  him. 
For  the  week-days  I  have  not  yet,  nor 
for  the  future  on  Sundays,  shall  I  be 
more  forth  at  night,  though  this  was 
not  past  seven  o'clock,  as  my  she-cousin 
Alcock  knows  who  supped  with  us  at 
my  father's.''    (Dec.  5th,  1657.)     The 
maid,  it  is  settled,  is  to  be  sent  away 
and     Montagu's    mother-in-law,   Mrs. 
Crewe,  is  to  procure  a  new  one.    "  Mrs. 
Crewe  will  soon  acquaint  me  concern- 
ing the  maid  heretofore  proffered  to  my 
Lady,  till  when  I  think  it  not  best  to 
let  this  maid  know  of  her  sudden  going 
away  ;  but  I  shall  have  a  care  to  look 
over  the  inventory  and  goods."     (Dec. 
8th,  1657.)     Pepys  has  a  theory  of  the 
cause  of  tne  trouble  which  proves  that 
it  was  not  his  staying  out  late  that 
made  it.     ''I  shall  venture  to  acquaint 
your  honor  that  I  am  too  evidently  con- 
vinced   that  Sarah's  and  this  maid's 
miscarriage  hath  risen  from  want  of 
employment  at  home,   and    especially 
from   their  victualling  abroad,   under 
pretence  of  which  four  hours  at  least 
in  a  day  was  excused  for  their  being 
abroad,  and  from  thence  at  cookshops 
comes  their    acquaintance  with  these 
fellows.     To   prevent  this    (from  the 
time  I  perceived  it^  I  have  allowed  this 
maid  very  plentifully  for  my  diet  for  20 
weeks,  and  I  am  sure  have  thereby  hin- 
dered many  ill  consequences  which  in 
Nxw  SxBiBB.— Vol.  UX.,  No.  1.  8 


so  short  a  time  her  liberty  had  in  part 
occasioned.    .    .    .     Your  directions  to 
give  the  next  maid  convenient  allow- 
ance encouraged  me  to  this  liberty  of 
proposing  it  to  your  honor  that  (if  you 
think  it  fit)  she  shall  diet  as  well  as 
myself  and  my  wife  for  four  shillings  a 
week,  and  by  that  means  the  disrepute 
of  a  maid's  going  to  a  victualling  house 
and  neglect  of  your  honor's  own  doors 
will  be  prevented.     I  humbly  mention 
this  to  your  honor  upon  confidence  that 
it  will  be  received  as  I  intend  it,  viz., 
free  from  any  other  ends  than  your 
honor's  commodity."     But  when   the 
new  maid  came,  Pepys  found  himself 
a^ain  in  a  difficulty.     **  On  Thursday 
night  there  came  a  woman  from  Mrs. 
Anne  Crewe,   whom  I  received.     But 
before  I  said  anything  to  her  concern- 
ing the  house,  she  began  and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  what  her  work  must  be.     I 
told  her  I  supposed  Mrs.  Crewe  hfid  ac- 
quainted her  with  that ;  she  told  me, 
no.     Whereupon  I  told  her  what  had 
been  the  office  of  them  that  had  been 
before  her.     She  answered  she  never 
had   been  used  to    make    fires,   wash 
rooms  or  clothes,  scour,  or  do  anything 
like  that,  and  she  expected  only  to  take 
charge  of  the  foods  and  oversee  other 
maids  as  a  housekeeper.     I  answered  I 
knew  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
her  work  was  to  be  as  theirs  that  had 
been  in  her  place  before,  but  that  if 
your  intentions  were    otherwise  Mrs. 
Crewe  could  best    advertise    her.     8o 
she  lodged  here  that  night,  and  desired 
to  be  excused  from  undertaking  any- 
thing till  she  had  advised  again  with 
Mrs.    Crewe.     Whereupon    the    next 
morn  she  went  away,  and  since  I  have 
not  heard  of  her."    (Dec.  22d,  1657.) 
"  My  cousin  Mark  is  here,  for  how  long 
I  know  not,  but  your  commands  con- 
cerning  him  I  shall  follow.     Only  it 
troubles  me  to  hear  what  your  Lord- 
ship's apprehensions  are  concerning  me 
(if  his  report  may  be  credited).     The 
loss  of  your  Honor's  good  word  I  am 
too  sure  will  prove  as  much  my  undoing 
as  hitherto  it  hath  been  my  best  friend. 
But  as  I  was  ingorant  of  this  late  pas- 
sage, so  I  see  little  cause  by  anything  I 
find  yet  to  doubt  of  giving  your  Honor 
a  good  account  of  the  goods  in  the 
house,  and  my  care  in  keeping  them 
so."    (Dec.  26th,  1657.) 
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How  Pepys  found  a  satisfactory 
housemaid  at  last  the  letters  do  not 
show.  He  succeeded  however  ip  re- 
gaining Montagu's  confidence,  and  by 
the  end  of  1659  obtained,  doubtless 
through  his  influence,  a  clerkship  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Downing,  one  of  the 
four  Tellers  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Still  however  he  continued 
to  act  as  Montagu's  factotum,  and  on 
December  15th,  1659,  wrote  to  advise 
him  on  the  reply  to  be  sent  to  a  sum- 
mons to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Army. 
Though  no  longer  living  in  Montagu's 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  he  kept  his  eye 
on  both  the  house  and  its  occupants. 
On  January  12th,  1660,  he  reported  to 
Montagu  that  several  persons  were  try- 
ing to  get  the  lodgings  granted  to  them- 
selves, and  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Oooper  was  specially  anxious  about 
them.  More  alarming  still  was  the 
health  'of  '*  Mrs.  Jemima,"  Montagu's 
daughter,  afflicted  with  mysterious 
pimples  which  her  maid  pronounced 
small-pox.  "  But  my  Lord,  if  it  be 
she  hath  none  on  her  face  at  all,  and 
for  her  health  she  was  last  night  as  well 
and  merry  as  ever  I  knew,  and  hath  not 
yet  had  the  least  pain  or  sickness  im- 
aginable since  they  appeared,  which  is 
six  days  since." 

Now  and  then,  but  not  often,  the 
series  of  domestic  incidents  which  theso 
letters  record  is  enlivened  by  references 
to  current  events  in  Court  or  Parlia- 
ment. In  Parliament  in  December, 
1656,  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
the  Protectorate  was  under  discussion. 
"  The  capital  dispute,  an  anima  guher- 
natoria  debet  generari  vel  creari,  hath 
lately  warmed  a  great  deal  of  breath 
there,  and  to  be  feared  some  blood  too, 
not  one  openly  abetting  generation  but 
the  graver  of  those  two  your  Honor  may 
remember  present  at  Sir  W.  P.'s  mag- 
netic experiments."  In  other  words 
the  majority  were  for  the  election  of 
Cromwell's  successor,  and  against  an 
hereditary  Protectorate.  At  Court 
preparations  were  making  to  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  Cromwell's  ac- 
cession. *^  Pagan  Fisher  hath  a  sol- 
emn speech  prepared  for  the  16th  cur- 
rent, the  day  of  His  Highness's  inaugu- 
ration, to  be  spoken  in  the  Cockpit  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  distrusting  by  his 


rhetoric  he  should  lose  the  name  of  the 
Poet  Mendicant  he  hath  fitted  a  song, 
which  Mr.  Hingston  hath  set  for  six 
voices,  with  symphonies  between  each 
stanza  for  as  many  instruments,  the 
first  of  which  (being  at  a  practice  at 
Mr.  Hingston's  chamber)  I  remember 
runs  thus : 

FaDde  flores,  thnra,  orema 
OmDe  sit  Intitise  tiiems, 

Facessat  qaicqaid  est  amari, 
Tnba.sonet,  et  tormentnm 
Grande  fiat  argnmeDtum 

Invicti  yirtas  Olitrari." 

(Deo.  11th,  1656.) 

At  Hingston's  chamber  the  Protector 
himself  would  occasionally  appear  to 
listen  to  the  music.  It  was  from  once 
playing  before  him  there  that  Roger 
I'Estrange  gained  the  nickname  of 
Cromwell's  fiddler.  Pepys  however 
does  not  record  seeing  the  Protector, 
though  he  must  often  have  done  so. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  8th,  1657, 
he  illustrates  the  Protector's  idea  of 
humor.  **  Some  talk  there  is  of  a  plot, 
but  I  believe  it  is  merely  raised  upon 
the  late  discovery  of  so  many  Jesuit 
priests,  whose  copes  and  other  popish 
vestments  the  Protector  yesterday  made 
some  of  his  gentlemen  put  on,  to  the 
causing  of  abundance  of  mirth."  A 
fortnight  later  he  describes  a  strange 
embassy  to  Cromwell.  '*  There  is  an 
ambassador,  (rather  drove  than)  come 
from  Florida,  forced  by  the  Spaniard's 
rigor  to  an  address  to  his  Highness, 
but  more  by  the  calamity  of  shipwreck 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  his  com- 
ing, his  Highness  being  necessitated  to 
give  him  clothes.  He  is  a  Moor,  and 
by  the  perishing  of  his  interpreter  can- 
not be  understood.  He  was  yesterday 
at  Whitehall,  and  was  received  cour- 
teously there."     (Dec.  22d,  1657). 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the 
most  valuable  of  these  letters  are  three 
written  in  December,  1659,  giving  an 
account  of  the  rising  opposition  of  the 
citizens  to  the  rule  of  tne  Army.  The 
demand  for  the  summoning  of  a  Parlia- 
ment grew  daily  stronger,  and  the  ap 
prentices  were  preparing  to  back  their 
demand  by  force.  **  Yesterday,'*  writes 
Pepys,  "  there  was  a  general  alarm  to 
our  soldiery  from  London,  so  that  the 
City  was  strictly  guarded  all  night,  oc- 
casioned by  the  apprentices'  petition  de- 
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livered  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  im- 
port that  a  rising  was  expected  last 
night,  and  many  indeed  have  been  the 
affronts  offered  irom  the  apprentices  to 
the  redcoats  of  late.  Late  last  night 
was  likewise  a  proclamation  made  up 
and  down  the  town,  to  prohibit  the 
contriving  and  subscribing  any  such 
petitions  or  papers  for  the  future." 
(Dec.  3d,  1659.) 

The  proclamation  was  entirely  in- 
effective, the  excitement  in  the  city 
continued  to  increase,  and  two  days 
later  a  riot  took  place  in  which  several 
lives  were  lost.  **  Yesterday's  fray  in 
liondon,"  wrote  Pepys  to  Montagu, 
'*  will  most  likely  mase  a  great  noise  in 
the  country,  and  deservedly  as  being 
the  soonest  began,  the  hottest  in  the 
pursuit^  and  the  quietest  in  the  close, 
of  any  we  have  hitherto  known.  In 
the  morning  a  Common  Council  being 
met,  some  young  men  in  the  name  of 
the  city  apprentices  presented  their 
petition  ...  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council.  This  meeting  of 
the  youth  was  interpreted  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  insurrection,  and  to  pre- 
vent that,  the  soldiers  were  all,  horse 
and  foot,  drawn  into  the  City,  which 
the  apprentices,  by  another  mistake, 
thought  to  be  done  on  purpose  to  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  their  petition. 
Hence  arose  jealousies  on  both  sides,  so 
far  that  the  shops  throughout  London 
were  shut  up,  the  soldiers  as  they 
marched  were  hooted  at  all  along  the 
streets,  and  where  any  straggled  from 
the  whole  body,  the  boys  flung  stones, 
tiles,  turnips,  etc.,  with  all  the  affronts 
they  could  give  them  ;  some  they  dis- 
armed and  kicked,  others  abused  the 
horse  with  stones  and  rubbish  they  flung 
at  them  ;  and  when  Colonel  Hewson 
came  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  they 
shouted  all  along  *  A  cobbler,  A  cob- 
bler ; '  in  some  places  the  apprentices 
would  get  a  football  (it  being  a  hard 
frost)  and  drive  it  among  the  soldiers 
on  purpose,  and  they  either  durst  not 
(or  prudently  would  not)  interrupt 
them  ;  in  fine,  mSny  soldiers  were  hurt 
with  stones,  and  one  I  see  was  very 
near  having  his  brains  knocked  out  with 
a  brickbat  flung  from  the  top  of  an 
house  at  him.  On  the  other  side  the 
soldiers  proclaimed  the  proclamation 
against  any  anbscriptions,   which  the 


boys  shouted  at  in  contempt^  which 
some  could  not  bear,  but  let  fly  their 
muskets,  and  killed  in  several  places 
(whereof  I  see  one  in  Cornhill  shot 
throuffh  the  head)  six  or  seven,  and 
several  wounded.  About  four  of  the 
City  trained-bands  were  up,  but  noth- 
ing passed  between  the  soldiers  and 
them  but  sour  looks.  Toward  evening 
the  Mayor  sent  six  aldermen  and  six 
Common  Councilmen  to  desire  the  re- 
manding of  the  soldiers  out  and  they 
would  undertake  the  quieting  of  the 
city,  which  was  not  then  granted,  so 
the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  gates 
all  night,  but  by  morning  they  were 
withdrawn  out  of  the  City  (having  only 
pulled  down  the  gates  at  Temple-Bar) 
and  all  now  quiet  as  ever."  (Dec.  6th, 
1659.) 

But  if  the  City  was  for  a  moment 
peaceful  and  submissive,  the  country 
was  beginning  to  join  in  the  movement 
against  the  domination  of  the  Army. 
Monk's  soldiers  were  ranked  on  the 
northern  border  waiting  only  their  gen- 
eral's signal  to  march  into  England. 
The  fleet  in  the  Downs  was  preparing  its 
defection,  and  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex 
the  leaders  of  the  expelled  Parliament 
were  gathering  men  and  making  ready 
for  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  letter  in 
which  Pepys  describes  the  riot,  he  an- 
nounces also  that  Portsmouth  and  its 
garrison  had  declared  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  two  days  later  that  Plymouth 
and  Colchester  had  followed  Ports- 
mouth's example.  '^  Berkshire  is  on 
the  point  of  rising,  and  the  city  every 
hour  expresses  a  greater  dissatisfaction 
than  before,  and  what  by  the  pulling 
down  of  Temple-Bar  gates,  sending 
hand-grenadoes  to  Paul's,  Sion  College 
and  other  places,  are  exasperated  be- 
yond hopes  of  a  reconciliation.  Never 
was  there  so  universal  a  fear  and  de- 
spair as  now." 

Unluckily  the  letters  which  should 
contain  an  account  of  the  sudden  revo- 
lution which  BO  soon  followed  are  not 
to  be  found.  An  account  by  Pepys  of 
the  dramatic  scenes  of  December  24th 
would  have  been  invaluable.  Even 
Mercurius  PoUtictis,  the  dullest  of 
newspapers^  becomes  animated  when 
it  describes  the  repentant  mutineers 
marching  down  Chancery  Lane  to 
Lenthall's  house  at  the  Bolls,  and  hail- 
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ing  him  as  their  general  and  the  father 
of  their  country.  Bat  if  PepjB  de- 
scribed these  Bights  either  Montagu 
forgot  to  keep  his  letters^  or  Carte 
omitted  to  steal  them.  Still,  few 
thoagh  the  letters  which   have  been 


preserved  are,  they  not  only  make  the 
early  life  of  Pepys  clearer,  but  some 
touches  in  them  suggest  and  seem 
to  anticipate  the  Diary. — MacfniUan^s 
Magazine. 
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My  Lady  is  seventy  years  old.  My 
Lady  is  little  and  stout,  with  very  white 
hair,  very  blue  eyes,  and  a  soft  color  on 
her  cheei^,  like  a  girl's.  She  is  the 
widow  of  a  knighted  alderman — has 
been  a  widow,  perhaps,  twenty  years — 
and  is  still  faithful  to  the  smallest  and 
most  unreasonable  of  the  wishes  he  left 
behind  him. 

My  Lady  is  not  at  all  up  to  date. 
She  was  a  girl  at  the  time  when  the 
young  person  worked  samplers  and 
copied  out  recipes.  There  is  a  picture 
of  her  taken  at  this  interesting  period, 
on  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room,  at 
eighteen  years  old,  with  a  waist  scarcely 
so  many  inches  round,  sandal  shoes, 
curls,  and  soft  shoulders  peeping  above 
her  frock. 

She  has  remained  all  her  life  quite 
simple,  narrow,  and  old-fashioned.  If 
she  is  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  her 
knowledge  of  a  culinary  mystery  called 
stock.  She  can,  and  does,  repeat  by 
heart  twenty-three  different  methods  of 
dressing  calves'  head.  She  ^  trots — ^a 
stout  trot  now,  but  still  an  active  one — 
in  and  out  of  her  kitchen.  If  her  ser- 
vants did  not  love  her — which  by  rea- 
son of  her  sweet  goodness  they  cannot 
help  doing — they  would  hate  her  in- 
deed. My  Lady's  blue  eyes  are  quick 
to  perceive  a  domestic  neglect  or  over- 
signt.  She  dusts  her  priceless  china^ 
stored  away  in  the  most  barbarous  of 
cabinets — with  her  own  hands,  which 
are  very  plump,  little,  and  delicate. 
She  likewise  attends  herself  to  the 
well  being  of  those  waxen  roses  and 
camellias  which  she  modelled  in  the 
early  days  of  her  marriage,  and  which 
have  been  since  religiously  preserved 
under  glass  shades,  and  are  a  memory 
of  that  dead  art  called  the  Elegant  Ac- 
complishment. 


My  Lady's  household  is  hedged  about 
with  immemorial  rules  and  customs. 
The  drawing  room  curtains^  of  a  mas- 
sive damask,  are  nightly  rolled  up,  and, 
as  it  were,  put  to  bed.  Sunday  would 
seem  secular  indeed  unless  there  were 
kidneys  for  breakfast  and  dinner  at 
five.  On  Sunday  evenings,  too.  My 
Lady  in  her  old  voice  sings  hymns  to 
herself  at  the  grand  piano.  She  has 
been  known,  in  her  simple  faltering 
tones,  to  take  the  ''  Hallelujah  Chorus" 
as  a  solo.  She  phiys  instrumental  music 
softly  to  herself  m  the  firelight,  being 
quito  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
too  stout  to  cross  one  hand  over  the 
other  when  the  music  so  requires. 

My  Lady  has  a  great  many  visitors — 
modern,  enlightened  visitors,  in  the 
shape  of  great  nieces  and  nephews  for 
the  most  part — who  find  the  house  an 
exceedingly  trying  one  to  stay  in,  and 
are  yet  perpetually  staying  in  it. 
There  is  a  brown  sweetness  about  the 
sherry  and  a  solemn  heaviness  about  the 
port  which  has  nearly— but  not  quite — 
turned  them  into  teetotallers.  One  of 
them,  who  is  entirely  pert  and  up  to 
date,  finds  it  necessary  to  bury  her  fash- 
ionable head  deep  in  the  sofa  cushion 
during  family  prayers. 

"  Auntie,  you  know,"  says  Up  to 
Date,  **  can't  have  the  ghost  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Who  ever  heard  of  thank- 
ing Providence  for  balmy  air  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero,  and  praying  for 
the  children  of  the  household  when 
there  aren't  any  ?" 

It  is  very  likely  true  that  My  Lady's 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  not  very  keen. 
She  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  night- 
ly—preferably some  portion  particularly 
unsuited  for  the  edincation  of  a  family 
— with  her  sweet  face  very  grave,  ten- 
der, and  good.     Perhaps  she  thinks — 
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who  knowB  ?  so  many  of  My  Lady*s 
ideas  are  effete  and  exploded — that  be- 
cause the  Bible  is  the  Bible  there  can  be 
no  part  of  it  not  fit^  suitable,  and  en- 
nobling ;  or  perhaps  her  gentle  soul  is 
80  near  heaven  that  it  can  be  lifted 
there  even  by  an  historical  narrative  or 
an  illogical  petition. 

Up  to  Date  is  further  aggravated  by 
My  Lady's  charities.  My  Lady  is 
wealthy — or  would  be  wealthy  if  the 
world  were  not  so  full  of  trouble,  sick- 
ness, and,  alas  !  mendicity.  Her  rela- 
tives say  that  she  is  horribly  cheated. 
They  may  be  right.  She  tries  to  be 
jast.  She  does  not  spare  herself 
trouble  to  find  out  if  her  pensioners  are 
deserving.  She  toils  astumatically  up 
flights  of  stairs  to  see  them.  All  the 
morning  long  she  writes  letters  to  get 

Eersons  into  hospitals  or  asylums  or 
omes.  It  is  said  that  the  letters  are 
not  very  well  worded,  and  are  even  con- 
fusingly expressed.  The  aspiring  young 
lady  of  the  Board  School  nas,  m  fact, 
received  a  far  better  education  in  such 
matters  than  My  Lady,  whose  highest 
literary  endeavor  is  a  daily  reading  of 
the  "  Times,"  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  late  alderman. 

My  Lady,  who  thinks  only  of  others, 
is  herself  thought  for  by  her  maid — a 
maid  who  is  roughly  estimated  to  be 
about  seventy-six,  and  who  has  been  in 
My  Lady's  service  since  she  was  seven- 
teen. Anna,  who  wears  three  tight 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  face,  which 
the  most  vivid  imagination  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  ever  been  beautiful,  pours 
into  My  Lady's  glass,  with  a  shaking 
old  hand,  the  proper  quantity  of  whisky 
ordered  by  the  doctor.  "  Lor*,  mum,*' 
says  Anna,  "  you*re  none  so  young,  and 
must  do  as  you're  told."  Likewise,  if 
My  Lady  docs  not  eat  what  Anna  es- 
teems a  sufficient  (quantity,  Anna  is 
quite  angry,  trembling  and  upset  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Anna  helps  My 
Lady  to  dress  in  the  morning,  and  Mv 
Lady  kisses  her  when  they  say  "  Gooa- 
night." 

But  the  great  love  of  My  Lady's  heart 
ffoes  out  to  her  nephew.  Why,  God 
knows.  Unless  she  fancies  in  her  ten- 
der soul  that  the  baby  who  lay  forty 
years  ago  for  one  brief  day  upon  her 
breast  might  have  been,  if  he  had  lived, 


just  such  a  fine,  strong,  handsome  fel- 
low. 

Phil  breaks  into  My  Lady's  solemn 
dining-room  where  she  sits  at  her  order- 
ly luncheon  or  dinner.  Phil  has  an  in- 
solent swagger  about  him  which  he 
mistakes — ^and  other  people  mistake, 
My  Lady  among  them — for  bonne  cama- 
raderie and  frankness.  Phil  leaves 
traces  of  his  muddy  boots  upon  My 
Lady's  immaculate  carpets.  When  he 
talks  to  her — a  familiar  parlance  in 
which  he  usually  addresses  her  as  "  Old 
Sally" — ^he  beats  the  dust  out  of  his 
riding-breeches  with  his  crop.  My 
Lady  listens  to  his  hunting  stories,  of 
which  she  understands,  perhaps,  scarce- 
ly a  single  word,  with  the  simplest  and 
most  attentive  interest,  and  with  a  ten- 
der little  smile  on  her  old  face.  Some 
of  his  anecdotes  bring  a  little  blush 
into  her  cheeks ;  and  when  he  damns 
his  friends,  his  luck,  or  whatever  seems 
to  him  to  stand  in  most  need  of  con- 
demnation, My  Lady  says  *'  Hash, 
Phil,"  quite  sternly,  and  forgives  him 
at  once.  My  Lady  forgives  worse  than 
that.  When  Phil  is  discovered,  fla- 
grante delicto,  embracing  a  housemaid, 
and  defends  himself  by  saying  **  Oou'- 
found  it,  old  lady,  there's  no  harm  in 
thaty"  My  Lady  dismisses  the  house- 
maid with  a  stern  reproof,  and  Phil 
comes  to  dinner,  as  usual,  the  next 
week.  Phil,  moreover,  has  debts  which 
he  takes  his  oath,  old  woman,  he  can't 
tell  how  he  incurred.  If  he  went  down 
on  his  knees  to  her  and  was  abject, 
suppliant,  and  repentant.  My  Lady 
mignt  think  twice  before  she  paid 
them.  But  she  mistakes — she  is  not 
the  first  —  insolence,  swagger,  and 
bravado  for  openness,  honesty,  and 
that  particularly  indefinite  quality 
which  is  called  a  good  heart.  Phil 
shouts  rollicking  hunting  songs  in  the 
prim  drawing-room,  and  My  Lady  anx- 
iously hastens  her  accompaniment  to 
keep  time  with  him.  She  sometimes 
tries  herself  a  verse  or  two  of  the  comic 
melody  he  is  learning.  My  Lady,  stout 
and  innocent,  singing  the  last  slang  of 
a  music  hall  in  her  pretty  old  voice, 
with  her  tender,  simple  face  bent  seri- 
ously over  the  music,  has  an  effect 
strangely  incongruous  and  odd,  and 
Phil  says  *  *  Old  Sally*s  going  it  I    Sally's 
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game,  and  no  mistake/'  And  My  Lady 
says,  "  No  bad  words,  Phil/'  which 
amuses  Phil  stupendously,  and  con- 
tinues as  before. 

Phil,  upon  his  oath  as  usual,  assures 
My  Lady  one  day  in  the  course  of  con- 
Fersation  that  he  is  an  excellent  man  of 
business.  My  Lady  says  "  Are  you, 
dear  ?"  quite  simply,  bhe  is  making 
tea  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner — 
a  tea  with  a  pretty  accompaniment  of 
old  china  and  the  most  solid  and  mas- 
sive of  silver. 

**  Yes,  by  George  V  says  Phil,  who 
has  stretched  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
where  he  is  kicking  about,  unreproved. 
My  Lady's  best  worsted-work  cushions. 
*^  I  could  take  a  lot  of  trouble  off  your 
hands,  old  woman,  if  you'd  like  me  to." 

My  Lady  will  think  about  it.  She 
knows  very  little  about  money  matters, 
the  alderman  having  arranged  all  those 
things  for  her.  But  she  does  think 
about  it,  and  Phil,  who  is  nothing  if 
not  good-natured,  takes  the  trouble  off 
her  hands  without  a  murmur.  Three 
months  later  he  takes  off  himself  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  lawyer  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
form My  Lady  of  her  ruin  is  surprised 
at  the  old  woman's  courage  and  com- 
posure. The  color  fades,  indeed,  out 
of  her  cheeks,  but  her  voice  is  quite 
firm  and  dignified,  and  she  makes  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  with  a  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  of  which  in  her 
prosperity  she  was  incapable.  When 
Anna  is  told  the  pitiful  story,  and  puts 
her  tender,  feeble  arms  round  My 
Lady's  neck  and  cries.  My  Lady's  own 
eyes  are  quite  dry. 

'*  Master  Phil  I"  says  Anna,  with 
her  curls  shaking,  ''  as  was  such  a  fine 
baby  and  all  1  Master  Phil!"  But 
My  Lady  says  nothing.  All  that  morn- 
ing she  sits  at  her  writing-desk  as  usual, 
and  writes  for  many  hours.  She  has  to 
tell  innumerable  charities  that  their 
faithful  subscriber,  who  has  taken  their 
emotional  appeals  au  pied  de  la  leitre, 
and  believed  that  eyery  fresh  charity  is, 
as  it  declares  itself,  the  most  deserving 
in  all  London,  must  be  faithless  to  them 
at  last.  She  writes  also  to  many  needy 
curates,  distressed  gentlewomen,  and 
reclaimed  inebriates,  whom  she  has  sup- 

Eorted  or  helped.     With  what  pangs  m 
er   kindly  and    trusting    heart    who 


knows?  Later  is  found  among  her 
papers  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter  in 
which  she  begs  humbly  the  charity  of  a 
rich  relative  For  the  most  necessitous  of 
such  cases.  On  another  paper  she  has 
drawn  up  a  system  of  expenditure,  full 
of  details  the  most  practical  and  domes- 
tic, for  herself  and  a  reduced  household, 
which  may  still  leave  her  something  to 
give  away.  After  luncheon,  at  which 
Anna  sheds  tears  into  the  vegetable 
dishes,  and  kisses  My  Lady  spasmodi- 
cally. My  Lady  interviews  the  other  ser- 
yants.  The  gardener,  who  has  loved 
and  cheated  his  mistress  for  forty  years, 
and  is  a  person  of  plain  and  familiar 
speech,  tells  her  that  she  may  give  him 
warning  if  she  likes,  but  that  leave  her 
service  he  can't  and  won't.  The  old 
coachman,  who  has  lorded  it  over  My 
Lady  from  the  coachbox  since  he  was 
one-and- twenty,  and  has  never  per- 
mitted her  to  use  the  unwieldy  carriage- 
horses  more  than  twice  a  week,  inquires 
laconically,  "  Wot's  wages  ?"  and  an- 
nounces that  'osses  or  no  'osses  he  is 
going  to  stick  by  My  Lady.  The  cook 
— an  emotional  thing  of  five-and-forty 
— bursts  into  fat  tears,  and  for  the  first 
time  My  Lady's  blue  eyes  are  momenta- 
rily wet. 

**  You  have  all,"  she  says  gently, 
'^  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart." 

Then  they  leave  her  alone.  What 
thoughts  keep  her  company  in  that 
long  twilight,  none  know.  She  has 
been  rich  for  seventy  years,  and  is  poor. 
She  has  lost  affluence,  which  is  bitter 
perhaps,  and  an  ideal,  which  has  the 
bitterness  of  death.  She  looks  lon^  at 
a  picture  of  Phil  which  stands  on  ner 
table — Phil  as  a  boy  at  school,  bold, 
handsome,  and  daring — and  she  kisses 
him  with  pale  lips.  It  is  a  farewell. 
Phil  has  died  to  her  foreyer. 

Anna  dresses  her  as  usual  that  night 
for  dinner.  My  Lady,  with  her  sweet 
face  framed  in  the  soft  frills  of  the 
widow's  cap — which  she  still  wears  in 
tender  memory  of  the  alderman— reads 
the  '^  Times"  as  usual  by  the  lamplight 
in  the  drawing-room  afterward.  She 
plays  a  little  on  the  piano.  There  are 
some  of  Phil's  songs  lying  among  her 
music.  She  puts  them  away,  with 
finders  that  scarcely  tremble,  in  a  port- 
folio by  themselves.     It  is  like  a  burial. 
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Anna  brings  in  the  tea  at  nine.  My 
Lady  makes  it  with  her  usual  dainty 
precision.  The  emotional  cook  has 
evinced  her  sympathy  by  toasting  an 
especially  fascinating  muffin.  My  Lady 
looks  up  at  Anna  with  a  little  smile> 
and  says  she  must  not  hurt  cook's  feel- 
ings by  leaving  it.  Almost  as  she  says 
the  words  Anna  startles  the  house  with 
a  cry.  My  Lady  has  had  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

Through  a  wider  and  wiser  mercy 
than  any  which  is  of  this  world,  My 
Lady  never-  recovers  her  memory. 
Sometimes  she  fancies  herself  a  girl 
again,  w hi te-f rocked,  auburn- haired, 
liKe  her  picture  in  the  drawing-room. 


At  others  she  sends  messages  to  the 
kitchen  d  propos  of  the  alderman's 
birthday  dinner.  Is  vaguely  troubled, 
perhaps,  for  a  moment  that  he  does  not 
come  to  her,  and  the  next,  has  forgotten 
him  altogether.  Once  Anna,  stooping 
over  her  bed,  hears  her  breathe  Phil's 
fatal  name  softly  to  herself.  But  My 
Lady's  face  is  more  tranquil  than  sum- 
mer starlight,  and  from  her  broken 
words  it  is  gathered  that  she  has  con- 
fused, in  some  God-given  confusion,  the 
living  sinner  with  the  dead  baby  of  five- 
and -forty  years  ago.  And  she  dies  with 
Phil's  name  and  a  smile  together  upon 
her  lips. — CornJiill  Magazine. 
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More  than  forty  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  last  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Lake  school  of  English  poetry  paid 
the  great  debt  which  humanity  owes  to 
Nature.  Full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  crowned  with  the  warm  love 
and  sincere  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
William  Wordsworth  descended  to  the 
grave  in  1850,  having,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  seen  the  desire  of  his  eyes  and 
peace  upon  Israel.  In  common  with 
two  other  illustrious  bards,  Robert 
Sou  they  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  poetical  lucubrations  of  Wordsworth 
had  marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals of  English  verse.  Of  that  school 
— a  school  of  which  the  admirers  are 
not  a  few  even  in  this  prosaic  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century — much  has  been 
said  and  still  more  has  been  written, 
and  we  have  no  intention  in  this  paper 
of  retilrning  to  the  subject,  perennially 
interesting  as  it  is.  Rather  would  we 
ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  in 
thought  to  a  sequestered  nook  of  the 
West  of  England  where  the  three  great 
seers  we  have  named,  who  have  long 
since  joined  "  the  choir  invisible,'*  in 
company  with  others,  passed  a  portion, 
and  not  the  least  noteworthy  portion, 
of  their  early  careers,  and  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  in  the  lives  of  each,  and  to 


bear  with  us  while  we  discuss,  necessa- 
rily somewhat  at  random,  concerning 
them. 

We  doubt  very  seriously  whether  as 
many  as  four  persons  out  of  five,  even 
of  well-educated  persons,  would  be  able 
to  give  a  correct  reply  off-hand  to  an  in- 
terrogatory respecting  the  exact  locality 
of  the  Quantock  Hills.  They  are  not 
in  Devonshire,  nor  are  they  in  Glouces- 
tershire. A  glance  at  the  map  of  Som- 
ersetshire will  show  that  the  mountain 
range  of  the  Quantocks,  '*  the  Ober- 
land  of  Somersetshire"  as  it  has  been 
aptly  designated  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  local  antiquaries,  takes  its  rise 
above  the  wide  plain  of  Bridgwater  and 
the  smiling  valley  of  Taunton.  Thence 
it  continues  for  nearly  sixteen  miles  in 
a  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
west between  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
Taunton,  attaining  its  loftiest  elevation 
at  Wilsneck,  an  eminence  which  rises 
between  th^  two  rival  heights  of  Coth- 
elst'one  and  Donisborough.  The  local- 
ity has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Nichols,  who  has  meditated  upon  its 
myriad  associations,  historical,  classi- 
cal, poetical,  and  mythological,  and  has 
written  a  book  upon  the*  subject,  of 
which  we  may  say  what  the  gentle 
Abraham  Cowley  said  of  the  message 
which  he  received  from  Jersey  : 
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Fraagbt  with  rich  raoy  matter  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  it  came  taste,  smell,  and 

Bee* 

Ifc  18  a  region  little  known,  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  the  tourist,  and  un- 
troubled by  the  presence  of  the  rail- 
way. It  is  a  pretty  and  romantic  dis- 
trict, all  verdure  in  summer,  a  corner 
of  the  beautiful  island  where  old-fash- 
ioned inns,  and  grandfathers'  clocks, 
and  village  greens,  and  cackling  geese 
can  still  be  found — a  peaceful,  quiescent 
country,  where  the  cottage  gardens  ex- 
hibit ail  the  richest  profusion,  all  the 
brightest  glories  of  Flora's  train — where 
the  hav  wagons  creep  leisurely  along  the 
deep,  leafy  lanes — where  the  stranger 
sees 

The  dull  mechanic  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  gray  set  life  and  apathetic  end — 

where  it  is  still  possible  to  enjoy 

The  sleep  which  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 

of  which  Wordsworth  was  so  fond — and 
where  the  disturbing  influences  and  the 
busy  hum  of  men  seldom  or  never  suc- 
ceed in  penetrating. 

Externally  the  Quantocks  to-day  wear 
very  much  the  same  aspect  that  they 
wore  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
country  side  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  when  rumors  of  invasion  by  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel  were  cre- 
ating sore  consternation  in  British 
homes,  and  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  very  fear.  Time,  we  constant- 
ly hear  it  said,  works  miracles.  So  far 
as  towns  and  cities  are  concerned  the 
remark  is  true  enoush^  and  few  or  none 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  in 
rural  coverts  and  benighted  districts, 
far  removed  from  the  numanizing  in- 
fluences of  modem  civilization,  the  case 
is  different.  Changes  then  progress 
only  by  slow  degrees.  Though  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more,  and  has  filled 
the  heads  of  young  men  ^nd  maidens 
throughout  the  land  with  knowledge 
that  their  grandfathers  would  have  re- 
garded as  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  £nemy  of  Mankind  ;  tnough  steam 
and  the  railroad  have  robbed  our  popu- 
lar mythology  of  elves  and  goblins, 
witches  and  sorcerers ;  though  timely 
and  beneficent  legislation  has  effaced 


manv  paralyzing  influences,  we  are  not 
speaking  out  of  due  bounds  when  we 
say  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to- 
day to  find  hereabouts  those  who  are 
confirmed  believers  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  black  art,  in  the  machinations  of 
brownies,  witches  and  elves,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye.  Nor,  after  all, 
can  we  wonder  that  illiterate  villages 
should  not  rise  superior  to  such  ideas 
when  similar  ones  are  entertained  by 
those  cultivated  persons  who  compose 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psychi- 
cal Besearch. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  secluded  region 
there  is  a  little  town  which  has  gone 
for  centuries  by  the  name  of  Nether 
Stowey,  and,  though  little  among  the 
cities  of  the  plain  and  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  has  a  remembrance  which  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth  so  long  as 
English  poetry  shall  endure. 

Nestling  quite  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quantocks,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  fine  scenery  both  of  Porlock  and 
Linton,  Stowey  is  but  little  visited  by 
the  outside  world.  It  is  a  sleepy, 
overgrown  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
houses  and  farms,  and  laborers'  cot* 
tages,  clustering  round  its  ancient 
church,  with  some  outlying  houses  and 
homesteads.  A  century  since,  Stowey 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  retired  vil- 
lages of  England,  not  of  a  mountainous 
district.  No  turnpike  road  ran  through 
the  parish.  It  lay  in  the  line  of  no 
thoroughfare.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
education  were  the  parson,  who  was 
probably  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  and 
a  tanner  named  Thomas  Poole,  strong- 
ly imbued  with  literary  tastes.  The 
villagers  were  illiterate  to  an  extent 
which  is  quite  the  exception  in  these 
days,  and  few  of  them  ever  went  twenty 
miles  from  the  place.  Altogether  the 
parish  was  fully  half  a  century  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  furnished 
recollections  and    traditions    of    rural 

Seople,  of  manners  and  intelligence, 
atmg  back  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  old  men 
could  still  remember  the  Eestoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  apostasy  of  James  IL, 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  Judge  Jeffreys 
and  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  recent  events,  such  as 
the  campaigns  jof  Marlborough^  the  ris* 
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ing  of  the  Young  Pretender^  and  the 
signal  diBComfitare  of  the  old  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nether  Stowey 
were  indeed  a  verj  primitive  race,  and 
afforded  many  indications  of  unmitigat- 
ed ignorance  pari  passu  with  the  lull 
exercise  of  the  more  violent  and  vindic- 
tive passions  of  human  nature.  In 
short,  they  possessed  the  simplicity, 
though  not  the  virtues,  of  Arcadia. 

We  have  said  that  the  only  person  of 
intelligence  in  Stowey  besides  the  vicar 
was  Thomas  Poole,  who  followed  the 
vocation  of  a  tanner.  He  was  a  native 
of  Stowey,  having  been  born  there  in 
November  1765,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mrs.  Sandford,  of  Chester,  in  her  very 
charming  biography  of  this  worthy 
man,  published  in  1888.*  While  his 
brothers  were  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Blundell's  Foundation  School  at  Tiver- 
ton, in  the  adjoining  county  of  Devon, 
which  in  the  second  half  oi  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most grammar  school  in  the  West  of 
England,  Tom  Poole  was  supplied  with 
only  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  in 
1791  settled  quietly  down  to  the  tan- 
ning business  at  Stowey,  but  not  allow- 
ing that  business  wholly  to  engross  his 
attention.  The  times  were  indeed  stir- 
ring times.  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  the  dawn  of  most  momentous 
changes  was  breaking.  In  France  the 
Bevolution  had  burst  forth  in  all  its 
fury.  Nor  was  it  long  before  its  prin- 
ciples began  to  find  sympathizers  on 
British  soil,  though  the  majority  re- 
garded them  with  undis^ised  horror. 
Tom  Poole,  having  examined  the  ques- 
tion, made  up  his  mind  that  the  Revo- 
lution was  almost  inevitable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  he  was  ''not  the 
person  to  preserve  an  unpopular  opin- 
ion, or  to  be  silent  when  any  one  of  his 
cherished  ideals  were  attacked  or  mis- 
represented,''  we  maybe  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  always  find  it  ea^  to  live  in 
peace  with  his  neighbors.  We  are  told 
that  after  Tom  Pame  had  published  his 
famous  "  Rights  of  Man,*'  in  answer  to 
Burke's  "  B^flections  on  the  French 
Revolution, '^  the  same  tfain^  happened 
to  Poole  that  had  happened  m  the  ages 
long  ago  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar. 


*  See  Thomas  Poole  and  his  Briends,  2  vols. 
Hftomillaii. 


His  hand  was  against  every  man's  hand, 
and  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
hand.  Tom  Poole  still  further  dis- 
played his  contempt  for  the  conven- 
tional tones  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
appearing  in  public  without  a  cocked 
hat,  and  without  a  grain  of  powder  in 
his  hair.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse  until,  as  Mrs.  Sandford  tells  us, 
the  small  world  of  Stowey  and  Bridg- 
water made  no  secret  that  it  was  very 
much  shocked,  and  at  times  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Tom  Poole  ought 
to  be  denounced  as  a  public  enemy. 

In  1794  Poole  met  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  who  were  both  young  men, 
both  fervent  sympathizers  with  the 
Revolution,  both  brimming  over  with 
the  ardor  of  young  converts.  To  Cole- 
ridge Poole  took  a  fancy  at  once. 
Coleridge  had  come  to  Bristol  for  the 
first  time  to  join  Southey,  Lovell,  Bur- 
nett, and  other  young  enthusiasts  who 
wished  to  carry  into  practical  execu- 
tion a  wild  scheme  which  the  mys- 
tical Coleridge,  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  had  denominated 
by  the  outlandish  appellation  of  Pauti- 
socracy  or  Asphetism,  but  which  would 
be  more  correctly  described  by  the  name 
"  Nephelo-coccygia.'* 

This  "  fire-new*'  project,  although  it 
occupied  and  unsettled  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  its  pro- 
jection for  the  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  was  anything  bnt  original,  as 
sociid  schemes  seldom  are.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  that  the  mel- 
ancholy Abraham  Cowley  more  than  a 
century  previously  had  resolved  to  retire 
with  his  books  to  a  lodge  in  some  wil- 
derness on  the  ^other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  that  centuries  previously  the 
philosopher  Plotinus,  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had 
entreated  the  Emperor  Oallienus  to  give 
him  a  deserted  town  in  Campania,  in 
order  that  he  might  colonize  it  with 
philosophers,  and  so  exhibit  to  an  ad- 
miring world,  and  above  all  to  the  re- 
motest posterity,  the  grand  spectacle  of 
a  school  of  the  sages,  and  show  how 
joyful  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  tesether  in  unity. 
The  Pantisocratists,  nowever,  wished 
to  realize  a  different  ideal.  To  migrate 
to  the  wilds  of  the  Susquehanna ;  to 
work  hard ;  to  rise  up  early ;  to  take 
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rest  late  ;  to  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, and  above  all  else,  to  solace  their 
leisure  hours  by  the  composition  of  epic 
poems  destined,  in  their  own  opinions, 
if  not  in  those  of  others,  to  hand  down 
their  names  to  an  imperishable  immor- 
tality— such  were  the  plans  which  this 
courageous  band  had  the  spirit  to  form. 
And  why  was  it  that  their  gigantic 
visionary  scheme  was  not  realized? 
Merely  for  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Money  was  wanted,  and  money 
could  not  be  had.     One  by  one  the  pro- 

J'ectors  forsook  the  society  of  each  other, 
lobert  Southey  married  a  wife,  left  her 
at  the  church  door,  and  then  started 
for  Portugal.  Coleridge,  highly  offend- 
ed, retired  to  the  North.  Lovell  and 
Edmund  Seward,  Southey's  friends, 
took  ill  and  died.    But  we  are  digressing. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  Thomas  Poole, 
of  Nether  Stowey,  who  had  not  lost 
sight  ol  that  '^  noticeable  man  with  the 
large  gray  eyes,"  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, tried  to  induce  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Stowey.  Having  found  a 
small  house,  the  rent  of  which  was  only 
seven  pounds  a  year,  Poole  secured  it 
for  Coleridge  and  bade  him  come. 
Still  dreaming  of  Pantisocracy  and  its 
attendant  manual  labor,  Coleridge  came 
to  Stowey  in  the  Christmas  week  of 
1796.  For  Coleridge  throughout  life 
the  planning  of  schemes  was  simply 
Paradise,  and  the  execution  of  them 
simply  Purgatory.  His  visions,  it  has 
been  well  said,  resemble  those  gorgeous 
palaces  of  architectural  students  who 
give  scope  to  their  fancies  because  they 
are  incapable  of  realization.  Coleridge 
would  have  uttered  half  a  dozen  epic 
poems  in  prose  over  his  after-dinner 
wine,  or  his  afternoon  tea.  But  the 
misfortune  was  that  when  his  head  had 
apparently  executed  all  that  it  could 
execute,  his  right  hand  would  invariably 
forget  its  cunning.  The  mould  mi^ht 
be  ready,  the  metal  might  be  bubbling 
over  in  the  furnace,  and  yet  Coleridge 
would  have  been  incapable  of  running 
off  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  house  in  which  Coleridge  fixed 
his  residence  at  Stowey  was  ''  a  miser- 
able cottage, ''  and  is  now  transformed 
into  an  inn,  and  greatly  increased  in 
size.*    The  cottage  in  Coleridge's  time, 

*  A  medallion  which  has  lately  been  affixed 
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we  are  told,  consisted  of  two  small  and 
rather  dark  little  parlors,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  front  door,  looking  straight 
into  the  street.  In  the  rear  was  a  small 
kitchen,  entirely  lacking  in  modem 
conveniences,  and  necessitating  the 
kindling'  of  a  fire,  when  such  a  luxury 
was  required,  on  the  hearth.  Above 
these  were  probably  no  more  than  four 
sleeping  apartments.  By  the  back  door 
the  inmates  obtained  access  to  a  long 
strip  of  kitchen  garden,  through  which 
communication  was  obtained  with  that 
of  Thomas  Poole,  which  ran  down  from 
another  part  of  Nether  Stowey  into  the 
same  lane.  In  this  retreat,  despite 
mLny  inconveniences,  Coleridge  and  his 
wife  and  child  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves very  comfortable.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  wife — Miss  Sara  Fricker — ^in 
1795,  and  of  this  union  there  were  as 
et  only  one  child,  a  son,  named  Hart- 
ey,  after  David  Hartley,  for  whose  phi- 
losophy Coleridge's  admiration  was  un- 
bounded. On  March  26  th,  1797,  the 
poet  could  write  of  his  retreat  in  the 
following  strain  : 

Beside  one  friend 
Beneath  the  impervionB  covert  of  one  oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  hasband  and  of  father  ;  not  nnhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly- whispering  voice 
Which,  from  my  childhood  to  mafcarer  years. 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  nnfading  colors. 

To  his  friend  John  Thelwall  he  wrote 
in  the  same  year,  saving  :  "  We  are 
very  happy,  and  my  little  David  Hart- 
ley grows  a  sweet  boy.  .  .  .  I  raise 
Eotatoes,  and  all  manner  of  vegetables  ; 
ave  an  orchard  ;  and  shall  raise  corn 
(with  the  spade)  enough  for  my  fam- 
ily. We  have  two  pigs,  and  ducks  and 
geese.  A  cow  would  not  answer  to 
keep ;  for  we  have  whatever  we  want 
from  T.  Poole. '*  The  poet,  however, 
lay  under  obligations  to  Tom  Poole 
other  than  those  of  milk.  Among 
these  were  Tom  Poole's  company,  the 
run  of  his  house,  and  of  his*  quiet  book- 
room  upstairs,  and  the  jasmine  arbor  in 
the  garaen,  a  particular,  romantic  spot 
which  Coleridge  designated  his  "  Ely- 
sium.'* At  Stowey,  in  1797,  Coleridge 
was  visited  hy  some  notable  friends  who 
were  seeking  rest  and  change,  both  of 

notifies  the  fact  that  it  was  once  the  residence 
of  Coleridge. 
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which  they  found  in  profusion.  Thither, 
not  long  after  that  domestic  tragedy 
which  BO  saddened  their  lives,  came 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  thither  at 
a  sabsequent  date  came  William  Eazlitt, 
fresh  from  dwelling  with  Mesech  and 
having  his  habitation  among  the  tents 
of  Kedar.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Birmingham  banker,  and  a  poet 
of  no  ordinary  calibre,  was  another  of 
Coleridge's  visitors.  At  Stowey  Lloyd 
composed  a  dramatic  poem  of  consider- 
able merit,  entitled  "  The  Duke  D'Or- 
mond,"  and  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Charles  Lamb,  in  1797,  a  Yolume 
of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  besides  a 
translation  of  the  comedies  of  Yittorio 
Alfieri.  Southey  was  only  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  Stowey,  coming  over 
now  and  then  from  Bristol  or  Buriton, 
near  Christchurch.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  August 
20th,  1799,  Southey  says  :  "  I  write  to 
yon  from  Stowey,  and  at  the  same 
table  with  Coleridge.  •  .  .  I  have  been 
some  days  wholly  immersed  in  conversa- 
tion. In  one  point  of  view  Coleridge 
and'  I  are  bad  companions  for  each 
other.  Without  being  talkative  I  am 
conversational,  and  the  hours  slip  away, 
and  the  ink  dries  upon  the  pen  in  my 
hand.''  Coleridge  was  busying  himself 
with  French  and  German  literature, 
and  contributing  revolutionary  essays 
to  journals  addressed  in  '^  The  New 
Morality,"  as 

'*  Coariera'*  and  "  Stan/'  sedition's  evening 

host. 
Thou  "  Morning  Chronicle*'  and  "  Morning 

Post." 

The  month  of  June  1797  was  destined 
to  be  a  very  noteworthy  one  in  the  life 
of  Coleridge.  It  was  in  that  month 
that  the  poet  met  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire. 
While  yet  a  Cambridge  undergraduate, 
Coleridge  had  been  struck  by  the  poetic 
instinct  which  Wordsworth  had  mani- 
fested in  his  ^^  Descriptive  Sketches," 
and  their  meeting  was  mutually  satis- 
factory. Coleridge  invited  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  to  visit  him  at  Stowey, 
and  his  invitation  was  accepted.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  visitors  so- 
journed at  Stowey,  highly  gratified  with 
the  enchanting  scenery,  and  Coleridge's 
delightful  society.  Miss  Dorothy  Words- 
worth, the  accomplished  sister  of  the 


poet,  has  thus  described  the  attractions 
of  the  spot,  as  they  were  seen  on  their 
first  arrival :  "  There  is  everything 
here  ;  the  sea ;  woods  wild  as  fancy 
ever  painted  ;  and  William  and  I,  in  a 
wander  by  ourselves,  found  out  a  seques- 
tered waterfall  in  a  dell  formed  by  steep 
hills  covered  by  full  grown  timber  trees. 
The  woods  are  as  fine  as  those  at  Low- 
ther,  and  the  coantry  more  romantic  ; 
it  has  the  character  of  the  less  grand 
parts  of  the  lakes.  From  the  end  of 
the  hoase  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  sea 
over  a  woody  country  ;  and  exactly  op- 
posite the  window  wnere  I  now  sit  is  an 
immense  wood  whose  round  top  has  the 
appearance  of  a  mighty  dome.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  house  is  the 
waterfall  of  which  I  spoke.**  We  may 
mention  that  it  was  by  the  side  of  this 
waterfall  that  Wordsworth  composed 
his  "  Lines  in  Early  Spring,"  in  our 
judgment  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his 
lyrical  compositions  : 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

Hard  by  lies  a  dell  which  is  now  known 
as  Wordsworth's  Glen,*'  because  it  was 
a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  two  poets 
and  their  friends.  During  this  memor- 
able sojoam  Wordsworth  and  his  sister, 
"in  a ■  wander  by  ourselves,"  fonnd 
their  way  into  the  coomb  or  dell, 
spoken  of  above,  and  following  the 
course  of  a  brook  they  pursued  their 
way  to  a  spot,  about  two  miles  distant, 
called  Allfoxden  or  Alfoxton,  so  delight- 
ful that  they  were  forced  to  indulge  in 
"  dreams  of  happiness  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, and  passing  wishes  that  such  a 
place  might  be  found  out.''  Some  days 
afterward  they  discovered  that  Alfox- 
den  Hall  was  to  let.  The  rent  waa 
nominal,  and  the  Wordsworths  agree- 
ing to  become  the  tenants,  took  up 
their  abode  there  with  Basil  Montagu, 
a  child  of  great  promise  of  whom  they 
were  then  taking  charge.  "  The 
house,"  says  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
"is  a  large  mansion  with  farnitnre 
enough  for  a  dozen  families  like  oars. 
.  .  .  The  garden  is  at  the  end  of  the 
house  and  oar  favorite  parlor  .  .«  . 
looks  that  way.  •  .  .  The  front  o 
the  honse  is  to  the  south,  ba^  ^ 
screened  from  Ihe  sun  by  a  I 
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which  rises  immediately  from  it.  This 
hill  is  beautiful,  scattered  irregularly 
with  trees,  and  topped  with  fern.  .  .  • 
Wherever  we  turn  we  have  woods, 
smooth  downs,  and  valleys  with  small 
hrooks  running  down  them  ;  the  hills 
that  cradle  these  valleys  are  either  cov- 
ered with  fern  and  bilberries  or  oak 
woods,  which  are  cut  for  charcoal.  .  .  . 
Walks  extend  for  miles  over  the  hill- 
tops, the  great  beauty  of  which  is  their 
wild  simplicity :  they  are  perfectly 
smooth,  without  rocks.'*  It  was  in 
this  rural  paradise  that  he  who  was  des- 
tined hereafter,  in  the  Victorian  age,  to 
wear  the  laureate's  bays  now  settled 
down.  He  saw  much  of  Coleridge, 
who  occasionally  oiBficiated  in  a  Unita- 
rian pulpit  at  Bridgwater  and  Taunton, 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  writing  a 
tragedy  called  **  Osorio,''  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Sheridan. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  kept  much 
to  themselves.  The  poet  was  shy,  re- 
served, given  to  self-introspection,  and 
to  communing  with  Nature.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  was  strongly  specula- 
tive and  metaphysical,  and  though  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  at  Alfoxden,  it  was  un- 
worthy of  his  great  powers. 

If  the  good  folk  of  Stowey  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  Coleridge, 
Poole,  and  Wordsworth,  three  deep 
sympathizers  with  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, how  much  more  must  they  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  John 
Thelwall,  who  honored  Stowey  with  his 
presence  in  the  summer  of  1797  ? 
Thelwall  was  a  proscribed,  a  hunted 
fugitive.  By  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  as 
Job  says,  he  had  escaped  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  State  trial  for  treason  in 
1794.  Weary  of  earth  and  laden  with 
care,  he  sought  some  solitude,  some 
place  to  live  and  die  unseen.  He  came 
to  Stowey  at  Coleridge's  invitation,  and 
the  uneasiness  created  by  his  visit  was 
80  great  that  the  Government  of  the 
day,  of  which  Pitt  was  the  head,  dis- 
patched a  spy  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
Wordsworth^  doings.  Coleridge  was  a 
married  man  well  known  to  his  neigh- 
bore  in  Stowey.  Wordsworth  was  a 
bachelor,  unknowable.  Coleridge  would 
talk.     Wordsworth  would  cast  an  im- 

Eenetrable  aegis  around  himself.     What 
8  with  ffreat  felicity  said  of  Milton 
was    equ^ly   applicable    to    himself : 


'^  Uis  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt 
apart."  Thelwall  wus  still  a  pariah. 
It  was  whispered  that  he  often  found 
his  way  to  the  secluded  retreat  at  Al- 
foxden,  and  uttered  "  things"  enough 
to  make  all  good  Tories  quake  in  their 
shoes.  At  length  Mrs.  St.  Albyn,  the 
owner  of  Alfoxden,  interposed.  She 
had  heard,  she  informed  Wordsworth 
by  letter,  unpleasant  rumors  respecting 
her  tenants,  and  felt  obliged  to  givB 
them  notice  to  quit.  Vain  was  it  for 
Tom  Poole  to  write  to  her  in  favor  of 
Wordsworth's  respectability,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  one  of  his  uncles 
was  a  Tory,  and  above  all  a  Canon  of 
Windsor,  that  he  was  a  man  fond  of 
retirement — fond  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing— and  that  he  had  never  had  above 
two  gentlemen  at  a  time  with  him. 
All  this  was  of  no  avail  with  the  scan- 
dalized Tory  lady.  And  so  they  were 
forced  to  say  farewell  to  Alfoxden.  The 
inoffensive  sister  and  the  inoffensive 
brother,  he  who  could  say  of  himself  : — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoaghts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 

even  he  had  to  depart.  This,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  June,  1798,  and 
in  the  interim  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
in  the  English  language  was  written, 
**  The  Ancient  Mariner."  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1797,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Poole  went  on  a  walking  expedition 
from  Alfoxden  to  Porlock,  Linton,  and 
Lynmouth.  On  the  road  Coleridge  re- 
lated a  remarkable  dream  which  had 
been  dreamed  by  John  Cruikshank,  a 
resident  of  Nether  Stowey,  and  which 
he  had  been  thinking  of  making  the 
subject  of  a  poem.  Aq  the  trio  walked 
on  the  subject  was  worked  out.  Cole- 
ridge suggested  that  an  ancient  mariner 
should  be  punished  for  some  crime  by 
ghostly  hauntings.  Wordsworth,  who 
had  been  perusing  Shelvocke's  "  Voy- 
ages," published  in  1726,  and  had  been 
struck  by  the  author's  description  of 
the  albatross,  then  suggested  to  Cole- 
ridge that  his  ancient  mariner  should 
kill  oae  of  these  birds,  and  be  punished 
for  his  cruelty  by  the  tutelary  spirits  of 
the  region  in  which  the  act  was  perpe- 
trated. And  so  originated  "  The  An- 
cient Mariner,"  that  weird  poem  the 
merits  of  which  many  of  our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  have  been  slow  to  ap- 
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preciate.  We  may  mention  that  in 
Bhelyocke's  narrative  an  albatross  is 
shot  in  the  hopes  of  causing  some  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  weather. 
On  this  fact,  or  rather  the  expansion  of 
this  facty  Coleridge's  poem  was  based. 
Thomas  de  Quincey  has,  in  his  "  Recol- 
lections of  the  Lakes  and  the  Lake 
Poets/'  fallen  foul  of  Coleridge  for  not 
having  expressed  his  obligations  to 
Shelvocke.  "In  the  year  1810/'  he 
savsy  "  I  happened  to  be  amusing  my- 
self by  reading,  in  their  chronological 
order,  the  great  classical  circamnav- 
igations  of  the  earth  ;  and,  coming  to 
Soelvocke,  I  met  with  a  passage  to 
this  effect :  That  Hatley,  his  second 
mate  (t.0.,  lieutenant),  being  a  melan- 
choly man,  was  possessed  by  a  fancy 
that  some  long  season  of  foal  weather 
in  the  solitary  sea  which  they  were  then 
traversing  was  due  to  an  albatross  which 
had  steadily  pursued  the  ship ;  upon 
which  he  shot  the  bird,  but  without 
mending  their  condition.  There  I  at 
ouce  saw  the  germ  of  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner ' ;  and  I  put  a  qaestion  to 
Coleridge  accordingly."  Whether  Cole- 
ridge was  ignorant  of  Shelvocke's  nar- 
rative, or  whether  he  had  read  it  and 
forgotten  it,  surely  matters  but  little. 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner"  was  finished 
and  sent  to  the  press,  and  in  dae  course 
made  its  appearance. 

But  Coleridge's  literary  activity  at 
Stowey  was  not  represented  solely  by 
those  productions  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready made  reference.  In  his  cottage 
at  Aether  Stowey  duririg  1798  he  pro- 
duced the  first  part  of  ''  Christabel," 
'^Kubla  Khan,*^  the  tragedy  of  the 
"Remorse,"  "Prance,"  "This  Lime 
Tree  Bower,"  "Fears  in  Solitude," 
"  The  Nightingale,"  "  The  Wandering 
of  Cain,"  "  Frost  at  Midnight,"  "  The 
Picture,"  and  the  lines  addressed  to  his 
brother  and  Wordsworth.  Of  the  cir- 
ca mstances  in  which  "  Kubla  Khan" — a 
dream  within  a  dream,  as  it  has  been 
not  inaptly  described — Coleridge  has 
himself  left  us  a  brief  account.  "  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1797,"  he  says, 
"  the  author,  then  m  ill-heaJth,  had  re- 
tired to  a  lonely  farm-house  between 
Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor 
confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire. 
In  consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
an  anodyne  had  been  prescribed,  from 


the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair  at  the  moment  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the 
same  substance,  in  Parchas's  '  Pilgrim- 
age '  :  '  Here  the  Kubla  Khans  com- 
manded a  palace  to  be  built  and  a  state- 
ly garden  thereunto ;  and  thus  ten 
miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed 
with  a  wall.'  The  author  continued 
for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound 
sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses, 
during  which  time  he  has  the  most 
vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not  have 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three 
hundred  lines.  On  awaking  he  ap- 
peared to  himself  to  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking 
his  pen,  ink,  and  paper  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are 
here  preserved."  It  might  very  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  the  poet  would 
commemorate  his  snug  retreat  in  his 
verses,  and  this  he  has  accordingly 
done  in  the  subjoined  lines  : 

And  now,  beloved  Stowej  I    I  behold 

Thy  oharch  tower,  and  methinks  the  fonr  huge 

elms 
ClnsteriDg,  which  mark  the  maDsion  of  my 

friend ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dweU  in  peace  I    With 

light 
And  qaiokened  footsteps  thitherward  I  trend  ! 

Like  the  reclase  of  Olney — the  mel- 
ancholy William  Cowper  —  Coleridge 
had  come  to  share  that  poet's  fondness 
for  the  domestic  hearth,  when  the  labors 
of  the  day  had  ended.  It  was  while 
sitting  beside  his  peaceful  cottage 
hearth  at  Stowey  that  he  composed 
that  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  en- 
titled, "  Frost  at  Midnight,"  from  which 
we  will  quote  a  few  lines  : 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  lond  -  and  hark,  again  1  lond  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  colte^e,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitnde  which  snits 
Abstruser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slambers  peacefally. 
'Tis  calm  indeed  I  so  calm,  that  it  distnrbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood 
This  popoloQS  yiUage  I    Sea,  and  hill,  and 

wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !    The  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter 'd  on  the  grate, 
Btill  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
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Methinks  its  motion  in  this  hnsb  of  Datare 

Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 

IdakiDg  it  a  companionable  form. 

Whose  pnny  flaps  and  freaks  theidling  Spirit 

By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 

Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

Having  apostrophized  bis  little  sleep- 
ing son  who  is  lying  cradled  by  his  side, 
and  commended  him  to  the  care  of 
Heaven,  the  poet  proceeds  thas  : 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  snmmer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tnfts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the   son-thaw  ;  whether  the  eve- 
drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  np  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 

Despite  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  Wordsworth 
could  regard  his  stay  at  Alfoxden  only 
**  as  a  very  pleasant  and  productive  time 
of  his  life,'^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cole- 
ridge, some  of  his  best   known  verses 
were  inspired  by  its  scenery.     The  ro- 
mantic glen,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  was  the  scene  of  his  "  Idiot  Boy.'* 
The  ballad  **  We  are  Seven,"  **  An  An- 
ecdote for  Fathers,''  "  The  Complaint 
of  a  Forsaken  Itidian  Woman,"  **  The 
Last  of  the  Flock,"  "  Her  Eyes  are 
Wild,"  "  A  Night  Piece,"  *'  Ruth  the 
Thorn,"  '*  Lines  composed  a  few  miles 
above  Tintern  Abbey,"  "  Peter  Bell," 
*'  A  Whirl-Blast  from  behind  the  Hill," 
"Expostulation    and     Reply,"   "The 
Tables  Turned,"  "Lines   Written  in 
Early  Spring,"  "  To  My  Sister,"  "  To 
Simon  Lee,''  "  Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
Gill,"  "  Animal  Tranquillity  and  De- 
cay"— all  these  poems  were  written  at 
Alfoxden    during    the    poet's  sojourn 
there   between   1798   and  1799.*    We 
may  add  that  the  passages  of  the  "  Ex- 
cursion" which  describe  the  affliction 
of  Margaret,  and  the  lines  which  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book,  were 
indited  in  the  same  congenial  retreat. 
We  may  mention,  furthermore,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.   Sandford,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Quantocks  from  her  very  earliest  days, 
that  the  entire  poem  of  "  The  Idiot 

*  Nichols's  (iuantocka. 


Boy"  was  suggested  by  some  words  that 
were  actually  used  by  an  unfortunate, 
half-witted  youth  who  was  a  familiar 
figure  to  the  inhabitants    of    Nether 
Stowey  and  the  neighboring  villages  : 
"  The  cocks  did  crow,  and  the  moon 
did  shine  so  cold."     The  poem  itself 
was  composed,  "  almost  extempore,"  in 
the  groves  of  Alfoxden,  "  in  gratitude 
to  those  happy  moments  of  which  it  was 
the  offspring."     While  we  are  on  the 
subject  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  inci- 
dent which  Wordsworth  commemorated 
in  the  poem  called  "  The  Last  of  the 
Flock,"  occurred  at  a  village  called  Hoi- 
ford,  not  far  distant  from  Alfoxden. 
Simon  Lee,  it  seems,  had  been  hunts- 
man to  "  the  squires  of  Alfoxden,"  and 
his  "  moss-grown  hut  of  clay"  occupied 
a  spot  on  the  common  a  few  yards  from 
the  entrance  of  the  park,  and  "  near 
the  waterfall."     With  Simon,   Words- 
worth was  personally  acquainted,  and 
had  on  several  occasions  observed  the 
joyous  smile  which  lit  up  the  time-worn 
countenance  of  the  old  rustic  whenever 
"  the  chiming  hoands  were  out."    The 
words  "  I  dearly  love  their  voice,"  were 
but  the  echoes  of  those  which  the  hunts- 
man had  used,  and  the  poetical  sketch, 
not  overdrawn  in  the  least,  was  taken 
from   life.     No  wonder  that  in  after 
years  Coleridge,  when  referring  to  the 
sojourn  of  the  elder  moralist,  could  say 
that  he  beheld  "  no  clearer  view  than 
any  loveliest  sight  of  yesterday,  that 
summer  under  whose  indulgent  skies, 
upon  smooth    Quantock's    airy  ridge, 
they  roved  unchecked,  or  loitered  'mid 
her  sylvan  coombs." 

We  have  already  intimated  in  a 
former  portion  of  this  article  that  Cole- 
ridge's religious  opinions  were  decided- 
ly Socinian,  or,  as  they  would  now  be 
generally  termed.  Unitarian,  and  that 
he  had  on  several  occasions,  or  as  often 
as  the  need  existed,  occupied  the  pul- 
pits of  that  denomination  at  Taunton 
and  elsewhere.  His  mind  was  impelled 
strongly  toward  theology,  and  we  are 
among  those  who  believe  that  he  ren- 
dered great  service  toward  this  study, 
the  highest  indeed  of  all  studies, 
thbugh  the  merits  of  Coleridge  the  poet 
have  all  but  eclipsed  the  merits  of  Cole- 
ridge the  theologian.  In  1798  he  waa 
on  the  point  of  deciding  finally  to  under- 
take duty  as  a  regular  unitarian  minis- 
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ter,  though  he  was  somewhat  doubtful 
in  regard  to  his  eligibility,  and  appre- 
hensive lest  the  heterodoxy  of  his  po- 
litical creed  should  prove  a  bar  to  bis 
advancement.  Fortunately  for  him- 
self, though  perhaps  unfortunately  for 
the  Unitarian  body,  this  step  was  frus- 
trated. 

Among  his  many  friends  Thomas 
Poole  numbered  two,  whose  names  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  reverence 
by  any  lover  of  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  These  were  the 
brothers  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood, of  Etruria,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
sound  of  whose  names  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth  as  the  originators  of  a 
remarkable  and  costly  species  of  pottery 
ware.  Thomas  Wedgwood  had  been  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  and 
m  1798  had  more  than  onco  paid  a  visit 
to  Thomas  Poole  at  Nether  Stowey,  and 
had  there  met  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, whom  he  had  recognized  as  men 
destined  to  leave  their  mark  upon  their 
times.  Thomas  Wedgwood  himself 
was  no  ordinary  man.  pJature  had  en- 
dowed him,  as  the  old  anatomists  were 
wont  to  say,  with  good  parts.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  metaphysics 
won  the  respect  even  of  such  a  master 
in  Israel  as  Coleridge  was  himself.  Dis- 
ease had,  however,  marked  him  for  its 
own.  lie  could  now  only  wander  from 
place  to  place  in  the  vain  quest  of  that 
priceless  treasure,  bodily  health.  Hear- 
mg  from  Poole  that  Coleridge  had  set 
out  for  Shrewsbury  in  order  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in 
that  town,  he  addressed  a  letter — char- 
acteristic in  every  line  of  himself — offer- 
ing the  poet,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  estimable  brother,  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  After 
some  hesitation  this  generous  offer  was 
accepted.  Unitarian  pulpits  were  aban- 
doned, and  Coleridge  was  placed  for 
ever  above  the  reach  of  actual  want. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1798  were 
to  be  the  last  which  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  to  spend  together  on 
**  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ridge.'*  Time 
was  therefore  precious  to  them.  They 
were  seldom  absent  from  one  another, 
and  when  they  were  it  was  for  no  very 
long  intervals.  When  Wordsworth 
wrote  the  "  Prelude"  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  he  was  thinking  of  the  sum- 


mer that  he  spent  at  Alfoxden — "  the 
buoyant  spirits  that  were  our  daily  por- 
tion when  we  first  together  wantoned 
in  wild  poesy" — "  the  kindred  influ- 
ence" which  found  its  way  to  "  the 
heart  of  hearts*'  from  "  that  capacious 
soul,  placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and 
understand,"  and  in  whose  society 

Tbonghts  and  thiDgs 
In  the  self -batiniing  spirit  learned  to  lake 
More  rational  proportions  ;  mystery. 
The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul, 
Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 
Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 
Interposition ->a  serene  delight 
In  closelier  gathering  cares,  snob  as  become 
A  bnman  creature  howsoe'er  endowed, 
Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name. 
And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  joy. 
The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 
From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 

stemmed 
And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence  ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty, 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storms,  and 

there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with 

herbs. 
At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours.* 

It  had  long  been  one  of  the  earnest 
and  sincerest  desires  of  Coleridge's  life 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Germany  ;  and,  having 
now  the  means  of  doing  so,  the  poet  de- 
termined to  realize  his  wish.  Accom- 
panied bj  the  Wordsworths,  he  quitted 
Stowey  m  1798  for  Yarmouth,  and 
thence  crossed  to  Hamburg,  and  thence 
jroceeded  to  Germany.  His  chief  ob- 
ects  were  to  study  metaphysical  phi- 
osophy  and  the  German  language  and 
literature.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  achieve 
both  of  these  objects.  In  the  * '  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  the  curious  reader 
will  find  Coleridge's  narrative  of  his 
travels,  whom  he  conversed  with,  what 
he  thought,  felt,  liked,  disliked,  and 
saw.  Thomas  Poole  and  other  of  the 
good  folk  of  Stowey  received  occasional 
epistles  from  *'  that  Ancient  Man,  the 
bright-eyed  Mariner,"  as  Wordsworth 
styles  him,  and  great  was  the  joy  that 
the  receipt  of  them  invariably  occa- 
sioned, for  Coleridge  was  a  past-master 
of  the  art  of  correspondence,  in  an  age 
when  correspondence  was  still  an  art. 
After  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  months  on 
German  soil,  Coleridge  returned  home 
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to  hJg  old  roof  at  Stowey,  with  a  pro- 
digioDB  stock  of  yaried  oradition.  He 
had,  bowe^er^  lost  the  reliah  which  he 
had  once  possessed  for  Stowey.  Ab- 
sence had  cooled  bis  love.  Tom  Poole 
was  still  resident  in  the  spot,  but  Words- 
worth  bad  migrated  to  the  North  of 
England^  and  Coleridge  pined  for  the 
congenial  society  of  Wordsworth  and 
his  amiable  sister.  Every  walk  that  he 
took  in  or  abont  Stowey  reminded  him 
only  too  forcibly  of  that  glorious  sum- 
mer of  1798  when  Wordsworth  was  so- 
journing in  the  vicinity.  At  last  he 
determined  to  migrate  to  Greta  Hall, 
near  Keswick,  Wordsworth's  abode,  and 
finally  (jnitted  Stowey  in  1800.  He  did 
not  visit  the  spot  again  until  1807. 
That  visit  was  his  last,  although  the 
poet  lived  until  1835.  Good  Tom  Poole 
passed  home  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  to 
the  lasting  sorrow  of  the  denizens  of 
Stowey.  Southey  died  in  1843.  Words- 
worth was  called  away  seven  years 
later.  Mine  years  before  he  came  to 
the  grave  in  a  full  age,  **  like  as  a  shock 
of  corn  Cometh  in  his  season,'*  Words- 
worth visited  the  old  beloved  spots  for 
the  last  time  in  the  flesh.  This  was  in 
1841.  **  We  visited,"  he  subsequently 
wrote,  *'  all  my  old  haunts  in  and  about 
Alfoxden  and  Nether  Stowey.  These 
were  farewell  visits  for   life,  and  of 


course  not  a  little  interesting."  The 
poet  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  a  few  select  friends.  Bat 
she  who  had  in  early  life  trodden  these 
scenes  with  him,  whose  counsel  and 
sympathy  had  been  so  dear  to  him — 
whose  many  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments are  commemorated  in  his  verse 
— where  was  she  ?  Lying  a  sad  specta- 
cle both  in  mind  and  body  at  her 
brother's  quiet  home  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict. As  the  venerable  seer  took  his 
stand  for  the  last  time  in  the  romantic 
glen  which  had  inspired  his  early  muse, 
as  he  recalled  the  past  with  its  sad,  sad 
memories,  as  he  gazed  with  wistful  eye 
into  the  trackless,  unknown  future, 
what  wonder  if  those  solemn  lines  of  a 
brother  bard  should  have  crossed  his 
mind  : 

Call  it  not  vain.    They  do  not  err 
Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies 
Mate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  ; 
Who  say  taU  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groans  reply  ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  ware 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

— Gentleman^ 8  Magazine. 
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IN  MEMOBIAM. 


by  may  sinclair. 
Professob  Jowett. 

I. 

Thy  days  were  of  the  past ;  none  looked  to  thee 

As  unto  one  who  hears  above  the  roar 

And  swell  of  that  slow  sea  that  wastes  the  shore. 

As  from  afar,  a  voice  of  prophecy. 

Thy  spirit  walked  in  Athens  calm  and  free. 

Heard  the  grave  voices  of  her  Academe, 

Heard,  'mid  the  willows  by  the  sacred  stream, 

The  shrill  cicala's  heaven-taught  minstrelsy. 

And  what  of  her  that  standeth  steadfast,  whole- 
The  hi^h  Uranian  Athens  ?    Thither  we 
May  follow  not,  so  many  waters  roll, 
So  many  reaches  of  the  unsounded  sea, 
Between  us  and  that  city  of  the  soul. 
Unbuilt  with  hands,  where  thou  wast  glad  to  be. 


SHUDDEBAUIT  SOLDIEB. 

11. 

Thy  days  were  of  the  past,  yet  thou  no  less 

Didst  feel  the  burden  of  the  present  hour, 

Didst  know  alike  its  weaknees  and  its  power, 

Jte  all-BuflSciency  and  nothingneea. 

So  didst  thou  look  two  ways  and  bear  the  stress 

Both  of  the  coming  and  the  vanished  years  ; 

Thine  was  our  hope  that  doubts,  our  faith  that  fears. 

Our  thought  that,  guessing,  dare  not  trust  its  gness. 

"  Phantasms  divine,  shadoirs  i>f  things  that  are" — 
ThoD  sawest  them,  although  our  day  was  thine  ; 
We  have  the  shadows,  but  that  thing  divine 
We  never  saw  it ;  of  the  darkness  we. 
Thou  of  the  twilight,  with  the  morning  star 
Bright  over  purple  land  and  sightless  seik 


■Temple  Bar. 


8HUDDEBM&N  SOLDIEB. 

BY   NEIL    UUNRO. 

Betomd  the  Beannan  is  the  Bog  of  with  a  blind  shock  against  the  edge  of 

the  Fairy  Maid,  and  a  stoneput  further  the  larch  wood. 

is  the  kuoll  where  Shudderman  Soldier  Up  from  Loc bow,  where  Karnes  looks 
died  in  the  snow.  Ue  was  a  half-wit  over  to  Cruachan,  and  Crnachan  cocks 
who  was  wise  enough  in  one  thing,  for  hie  gray  cap  against  Lorn,  a  foolish  lad 
he  knew  the  heart  of  a  maid.  It  hap-  came  that  day  for  a  tryst  that  was  made 
pened  in  the  poor  year,  when  the  glen  by  a  wanton  maid  unthinking.  Half- 
gathered  its  corn  in  boats,  and  the  po-  way  over  the  bill  be  slipped  on  the  edge 
tato-shaws  wore  black  when  they  burst  of  a  drift,  and  a  sore  wound  in  the  side 
the  ground,  and  the  catechtst's  horse  he  got  against  a  splinter  of  the  blue 
came  home  by  Dhu-locb  side  to  a  widow  stone  of  the  Quey's  Bock;  but  he 
that  reckoned  on  no  empty  saddle.  And  pushed  on,  with  the  blood  oozinj; 
this  is  the  story.  through  his  cut  vest.     Yet,  in  spite  of 

"Ho,  ho,  suase!"*  said  the  nor'  himaelf,  he  slept  beyond  the  Bog  of 
wind,  and  the  enow,  and  the  black  frost,  the  Fairy  Maid.  Mo-thruaigk,  mo- 
os they  galloped  down  Glenara  like  a  Ihrunigh!*  The  Fairy  Maid  came  and 
leash  of  strong  dogs.  It  was  there  was  covered  bim  up  close  and  warm  with  s 
the  pretty  business  !  The  Salachary  white  blanket  that  needs  no  posting, 
hills  lost  their  sink  and  swell  in  the  and  sung  the  soft  tune  a  man  hears  but 
great  drifts  that  swirled  on  tbem  in  the  once,  and  kissed  him  on  the  beard  aa  he 
night ;  the  dumb  white  swathes  made  slept  in  the  drift — and  his  name  had 
a  cold  harvest  on  the  Sate  of  Kilmune  ;  been  EUar  Ban. 

the  frost  gripped  tiglit  at  the  throats  of  Round  by  the  king's  good  highroad 

the  bnrng,  and  turned  the  Salmon-leap  came  Solomon  the  carrier  with  his  cart, 

to  a  stack  of  silver  lances.  A  cold  and  manv  a  time  he  thoncht  of  turning 
world  it  was,  sure  enough,  at  the  mouth 
of  day.  The  bloodshot  sun  looked  over 
Ben  Ime  for  s  moment,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  him.  The  sheep  lay  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  with  the  drift  many 
a  crook'adength  above  them,  and  the 
cock-of-the-mountain  and  the  white 
grouse,  driven  on  the  blast,  met  death 

*  TTp  with  it ! — K  orj  of  enooiiK^tfliDeiit. 
Nkw  SraiH.— Tou  lis..  No,  1.  9 
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Kilmane  when  he  asked^  and  they  told 
him.  **  Then  there's  a  story  to  tell, 
for  if  he's  not  here,  he's  not  at  Karnes, 
and  his  grave's  on  the  gray  mountain.'' 

Later  came  Luath,  the  collie  of  Ellar, 
slinking  through  the  snow  wet  and 
weary,  and  without  wind  enough  for 
barkmg.  'Twas  as  good  as  the  man's 
ghost. 

The  shepherds  came  in  from  the 
fanks,  and  over  from  the  curling  at 
Carlunnan,  to  go  on  a  search. 

Long  Duncan  of  Drimfem,  the  slim 
swarthy  champion,  was  there  before 
them.  He  was  a  pretty  man — the  like 
never  tied  a  shoe  in  Gllenara — and  he 
was  the  real  one  who  had  Mairi's  eye, 
which  the  dead  fellow  thought  had  the 
laugh  only  for  him.  But  Lord  !  a 
young  man  with  a  ten  hundred- sheep 
hill,  and  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a 
good  name  with  the  shinty  and  the 
clachneart,*  has  other  things  to  think 
of  than  the  whims  of  women,  and 
Donacha  never  noticed. 

"  We'll  go  up  and  see  about  it — about 
him  at  once,  Mairi,"  he  said,  sick-sorry 
for  the  girl.  All  the  rest  stood  round 
itying,  because  her  kists  were  said  to 
e  full  of  her  own  spinning  for  the  day 
that  was  not  to  be. 

Mairi  took  him  to  the  other  side  of 
the  peat-stack,  and  spoke  with  a  red 
face. 

"Is  it  any  use  your  ^oing  till  the 
snow's  off  the  hill,  Drimfern  ?"  she 
said,  biting  at  the  corner  of  her  brattie, 
and  not  looking  the  man  in  the  face. 

'*  Dia  gleidh  ftinn!  f  it's  who  knows 
when  the  white'll  be  off  the  snouts  of 
these  hills,  and  we  can't  wait  till —  I 
thought  it  would  ease  your  mind.'' 
And  Donacha  looked  at  the  maid  stupid 
enough.  For  a  woman  with  her  heart 
on  the  hill,  cold,  she  was  mighty  queer 
on  it. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  it's  dangerous  for 
yon  to  go  up,  and  the  showers  so  heavy 
yet.  It's  not  twenty  finger-lengths  you 
can  see  in  front  of  you,  and  you  might 
go  into  the  bog." 

"  Is't  the  bog  I  would  be  thinking 
of,  Mairi  Macarthur?  It's  little  fear 
there  is  of  that,  for  here  is  the  man 
that  has  been  on  Salachary  when  the 
mist  was  like  smoke,  as  well  as  when 

*  The  pntting- stone.  f  God  keep  tie  1 
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the  spittle  froze  in  my  mouth.  Oh, 
I'm  not  the  one  to  talk  ;  but  where's 
the  other  like  me  ?" 

Mairi  choked.  **  But,  Dona — but, 
Drimfern,  it's  dead  Ellar  must  be  ;  and 
— and — you  have  a  widow  mother  to 
support." 

Donacha  looked  blank  at  the  maid. 
By  the  dirk  of  Diarmid,  she  had  the 
sweet  face,  yon  curve  of  the  lip,  and 
the  soft  turn  of  the  neck  of  all  Arthur's 
children,  ripe  of  the  cheek,  with  tossed 
hair  like  a  gruagach  *  of  the  lake,  and 
the  quirk  of  the  eye  that  never  left  a 
plain  man  at  ease  if  ho  was  under  the 
threescore.  There  were  knives  out  in 
the  glen  for  many  a  worse  one. 

It  was  the  lea  of  the  peat-stack  they 
stood  in,  and  the  falling  flakes  left  for 
a  while  without  a  shroud  a  drop  of  crim- 
son at  the  maid's  feet.  She  was  grip- 
ping fierce  at  her  left  wrist  under  the 
cover  of  her  apron,  till  the  nails  cut  the 
flesh.  There  was  the  stress  of  a  dumb 
bard's  sorrow  in  her  face  :  her  heart 
was  in  her  eyes,  if  there  bad  been  a 
woman  to  see  it ;  but  Drimfern  missed 
it,  for  he  had  no  mind  of  the  dance  at 
the  last  Old  New  Year,  or  the  ploy  at 
the  sheep-dipping,  or  the  nuts  they 
cracked  on  the  hot  peats  at  Hallowe'en. 

The  girl  saw  he  was  bound  to  go. 
He  was  as  restless  as  if  the  snow  was  a 
swarm  of  sheangans,^  She  had  not 
two  drops  of  blood  in  her  lips,  but  she 
tried  to  laugh  as  she  took  something 
out  from  a  pocket  and  half  held  it  out 
to  him.  He  did  not  understand  at 
first,  for  if  he  was  smart  on  the  caman  X 
ball,  'twas  slow  in  the  ways  of  women 
he  was. 

**  It's  daft  I  am.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  Donacha,  but  I  had  a  dream  that 
wasn't  canny  last  night,  and  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  afraid,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  I 
was  ^oing  to  give  you — " 

Drimfern  could  not  get  the  meaning 
of  the  laugh,  strained  as  it  was.  He 
thought  the  maid's  reason  was  wander- 
ing. 

She  had  whatever  it  was — ^a  square 
piece  of  cloth  of  a  woman's  sewing — 
into  the  man's  hand  before  he  knew 
what  she  would  be  after  ;  and  when  his 
fingers  closed  on  it,  she  would  have 
given  a  king's  gold  to  get  it  back.    But 


*  A  mermaid.  f  Ante. 
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the  Tullich  lads,  and  the  Paymaster's  he  whistled  soft  and  cunningly  looked 

shepherd  from  Lecknainban,  with  Dol  at  the  maid.     The  corda  of  her  neck 

Splendid  and  FrancieRo,  in  their  plaids  were  working,  and  her  breast  heayed 

and  with  their  crooks,  came  round  the  sore,  but  she  kept  her  teeth  tight  to- 

gable-end.     Lnath,  who  knew  Olenara  gether. 

iLs  well  as  he  knew  Creag  Granda,  was  "Ay,  ay,  it's  an  awful  thing,  and 

with  them,  and  away  tbey  went  for  the  him  so  fond  too,"  he  went  on  ;  and  he 

hill.     All  that  Donacha  the  blind  one  snickered  till  his  face  was  nothing  bot 

said,  as  he  put  the  sewing  in  his  pocket  a  handful  of  wrinkles  and  peat-emoke. 

to  look  at  again,  was,  "  Blessing  with  It  was  a  bigger  ploy  for  the  fool  than  a 

thee  !"  for  all  the  world  like  a  man  for  good  dinner. 

the  fair.  "  What— who — who  are  you  talking 

Still  the  nor'  wind,  and  the  snow,  about,  yon  poomwiadam?*  cried  Main, 

and  the  dark  frost  said  "  suas  el"  run-  desperately. 

ning  down  the  gleu  like  the  strong  dogs  '   Och,   it's    youreelf    that'll    know, 

on  the  pechingdeer  ;  and  the  men  were  They're  saying  over  at  Tullich  and  up 

not  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  po-  bye  at  Miss  Jean's,  Accnracb,  that  it  e 

tato-pit  when   they   were  ghosts  that  a  bonny  pair  you  wonld  make,  you  and 

went  out  altogether,  without  a  sound,  Ellar.     lonnat  YaHa  says  be  was  the 

like  Drimendorran's  Oray  Dame  in  the  first   Lochow  man  ever  she  saw  that 

Red  Forester's  bochdan  story.*  would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  for  a 

A  white  face  on  a  plump  neck  stood  lass,  and    I   saw  him   once  come  the 

the  sting  of  the  storm  dourly,  though  roundabout   road    by  Oladich,  becanee 

the  good  wife  said  it  would  kill  her  out  it  was  too  easy  to  meet  yon  coming  the 

there,  and  the  father  cried,  "  Shame"  short  cut  over  the  hill.     Oh  !  there's 

on    her    sorrow,  and    her    a    maiden,  no  doubt  he  was  fond,  fond,  and — " 

"  Where's  the  decency  of  you  ?"  says  "  Amadain!"  cried  the  maid,  with 

he,  fierce-like  ;  "  if  it  was  a  widow  you  no  canny  light  in  her  eyes, 

were  this  day,  you  couldn't  show  your  "  Hoots  i     You're  not    angry    with 

heart  more."     And  into  the  house  he  me,  darling.     I  ken,  I  ken.     Of  course 

wont  and  supped  two  cogies  of  broee,  Drimfern'a  the  swanky  lad  too,  but  it's 

and  swore  at  the  sffalag  f  for  noticing  not  very  safe  this  night  on  yon  same 

that  his  cheeks  were  wot.  hill.     There's   the   Bog    of  the  Fairy 

When  the  searchers  would  be  high  on  Maid  that  never  was  frozen   yet,  and 

the  hill,  Shuddermancameon  themaid.  there's  the  Quey's  Rock,  and — te  be  I 

lie  was  a  wizened  daft  old  one,  always  I  wonldn't  give  much  for  some  of  them 

in  a  tinker  Fencible's  tartan  trews  and  not  coming  back  any  more  than  poor 

scarlet  doublet.     He  would  pucker  his  Ellar.     It's  namely  that  Drimferu  got 

bare  brown  face  like  a  foreign  Italian,  the  bad  eye  from  the  Glenorchy  Woman 

and  whistle  continually.     The  whistle  come  Martinmas  next,   because  of  his 

was  on  his  face  when  he  came  on  the  taking  up  with  her  cousin-german's  girl, 

girl  standing  behind  the  byre,  looking  Morag  Galium." 

up  with  a  corpse's  whiteness  where  the  "  ion  spdgach  f  doll,  indeed  !" 

Beaunan  should  be.  "  God,  1  do  not  know  about  that  I 

"  Te-he  !   Lord  !  but  we're  cunning,"  hut  they're  telling  me  he  had  her  up  at 

said  the  Soldier.     "  It's  a  pity  about  all  the  reels  at  Baldy  Geepie's  weddmg, 

Ellar,  is  it  not,  white  darling  ?"  said  whatever,   and  it's  a  Maclean    tartan 

he.  frock  she  got  for  the  Sacrament ;  I  saw 

Mairi  saw  nothing,  but  swallowed  a  it  with  my  own  eyes," 

sob.     Was  this  thing  to  know  her  se-  "  Lies,  lies,  lies,"  whispered  the  girl 

cret,  when  the  wise  old  women  of  the  to  herself,  her  lips  dry,  her  hands  and 

valley  never  guessed  it  ?     There   was  feet  restless  to  do  some  crazy  thing  to 

something  that  troubled  herinhis  look,  kill  the  pain  in  her  heart. 

The  wee  creature  put  his  shoulder  She  was  a  little  helpless  biid  in  the 

against  the  peats,  and  shoved  each  hand  hands  of  the  silly  one. 

up  the  other  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  while  He  was  bursting  himself  insid 

•  A  ghost  Htorj.                   f  A  herd  boy.  •  Fool.          f  With  awkward,  nnshsp 
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laughing,  that  couldn't  be  seen  for  the 
snow  and  the  cracks  on  his  face. 

"  But  it's  not  marriages  nor  tartan 
you'll  be  thinking  on,  Mairi,  with  your 
own  lad  up  there  stiff.  Let  Morag  have 
Drimfern — " 

**  You  and  your  Morag  !  Shudder- 
man,  if  it  was  not  the  crazy  one  yon 
were,  you  would  see  that  a  man  like 
Donacha  Drimfern  would  have  no  deal- 
ings with  the  breed  of  Macallum,  tinker 
children  of  the  sixty  fools." 

"  Fools  here  or  fools  there,  look  at 
them  in  the  castle  at  Duntroon  !  And 
Drimfern  is — " 

*'  Drimfern  again  !  Who's  thinking 
of  Drimfern,  the  mother's  bi^  pet,  the 
soft,  soft  creature,  the  poor  thmg  that's 
daft  about  the  shinty  and  the  games — 
and — and —  Go  in  bye,  hayerer,  and — 
Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  I" 

"  Cripple  Galium,"  whistled  the  daft 
wee  one  ;  and  faith  it  was  the  great 
sport  he  was  having  I  The  snap  went 
out  of  the  lass's  eyes  ;  she  stamped  furi- 
ously in  the  snow,  as  if  she  would  warm 
her  feet.  She  could  have  gone  into  the 
house,  but  the  Shudderman  would  fol- 
low, and  the  devil  was  in  him,  and  she 
might  just  as  well  tell  her  story  at  the 
cross-roads  as  risk.     So  she  stayed. 

'^  Gome  in  this  minute,  oh  foolish 
one  !"  her  mother  came  to  the  door 
and  craved,  but  no. 

The  wee  bodach*  took  a  wee  pipe 
from  his  big  poke  and  started  at  the 
smoking.  When  his  match  went  out 
the  dark  was  almost  flat  on  the  glen, 
and  a  night-hag  complained  with  a 
wean's  cry  in  the  planting  beyond  the 
burn.  At  each  draw  of  the  pipe  the 
wicked  eyes  of  the  Soldier  s^leamed  like 
a  ferret's,  and  like  any  ferret's  they 
were  watching.  He  put  in  a  word  be- 
tween-while  that  stabbed  the  poor 
thing's  heart,  about  the  shame  of  love 
in  maids  uncourted,  and  the  cruelty  of 
maids  that  cast  love-looks  for  mere  mis- 
oiief.  There  were  some  old  havers 
about  himself  here  and  there  among 
the  words  :  of  a  woman  who  changed 
her  mind  and  went  to  another  man's 
bed  and  board  ;  of  sport  up  the  glen 
and  burials  beyond ;  and  Ellar  Ban's 
widow  mother,  and  the  carry-on  of 
Drimfern  and  the  Glenorchy  ^  Oman's 

*  An  old  man. 


cousin-german's  girl.  And  it  waa  all 
ravelled,  like  the  old  story  Loch  Finne 
comes  up  on  the  shore  to  tell  when  the 
moons  on  Shian  Sluidh. 

The  girl  was  sobbing  sore.  "  Man  V* 
she  said  at  last,  ^*  give  me  the  peace  of 
a  night  till  we  know  what  is."  The 
amadan  laughed  at  her,  and  went 
shauchling  down  to  the  cotter's,  and 
Mairi  went  in  out  of  the  darkness. 

The  hours  passed  and  passed,  and  the 
same  leash  of  strong  dogs  were  scouring 
like  fury  down  Gleuara,  and  the  moon 
looked  a  little  through  a  hole,  and  was 
sickly  at  the  sight,  and  went  bye  in  a 
hurry.  A  collie's  bark  in  the  night 
came  to  the  house  where  the  people 
waited  round  the  peats,  and  "  Oh  my 
heart !"  said  poor  Mairi. 

The  father  took  the  tin  lantern  with 
the  holes  in  it,  and  they  all  went  out  to 
the  house-end.  The  lantern  light  stuck 
long  needles  in  the  night  as  it  swung  on 
the  goodman's  finger,  and  the  byre  and 
the  shed  and  the  peat-stack  danced  into 
the  world  and  out  of  it,  and  the  clouds 
were  only  an  arm's-length  overhead. 

The  men  were  coming  down  the  brae 
in  the  smother  of  snow,  carrying  some- 
thing in  a  plaid.  The  dog  was  done 
with  its  barking,  and  there  was  no  more 
sound  from  the  coming  ones  than  if 
they  were  ghosts.  Like  enough  to 
ghosts  they  looked.  No  one  said  a 
word  till  the  goodman  spoke. 

"  You  have  him  there,"  he  said. 

**  Ay,  beannachd  his  !  *  all  that  there 
is  of  him,"  said  the  Paymaster's  man  ; 
and  they  took  it  but  an'  ben,  where 
Mairi's  mother  had  the  white  dambrod 
cloth  she  had  meant  for  herself,  when 
her  own  time  came,  on  the  table. 

"  It's  poor  Ellar,  indeed,"  said  the 
goodman,  noticing  the  fair  beard. 

*'  Where's  Donacha  ?  where's  Drim- 
fern ?"  cried  Mairi,  who  had  pulled 
herself  together  and  come  in  from  the 
bvre  end,  where  she  had  waited  to  see 
if  there  was  none  of  the  watchertii  behind. 

The  Paymaster's  man  was  leaning 
against  the  press-door  with  a  face  like 
the  clay  ;  Dol  Splendid  was  putting  a 
sfcory  in  the  sgalag's  ear  :  the  Tnllich 
men  were  very  busy  on  it  taking  the 
snow  oif  their  boots.  Outside  the  wind 
had  the  sorry  song  of  the  hoolet. 

*  Peaoe  be  with  him  I 
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"  Me-the-day  !  it's  the  story  of  ibis 
there  is  to  tell/'  at  last  said  Francie 
Ro,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Poor 
Drimfern — " 

"  Drimfern — ay,  where's  Drimfern 
in  all  the  world  ?"  said  the  goodman, 
with  a  start.  He  was  standing  before 
his  girl  to  keep  her  from  seeing  the 
thing  on  the  table  till  the  wife  had  the 
boots  covered.  It  was  the  gathered 
face  of  a  cailleach  *  of  threescore  Mairi 
had. 

"  It's  God  knows  !  We  were  taking 
EUor  there  down^  spell  about  resting. 
It  was  a  cruel  business,  for  the  drifts. 
There's  blood  on  his  side  where  he  fell 
somewhere,  and  Drimfern  had  to  put 
a  clout  on  it  to  keep  the  blood  off  nis 

Slaid.  That's  Drimfern's  plaid.  When 
^onacha's  second  spell  was  over  up  at 
the  bog,  we  couldn't  get  a  bit  of  him. 
He's  as  lost  as  the  deer  the  Duke  shot, 
and  we  looked  and  whistled  for  hours." 

The  maid  gave  a  wee  turn  to  the 
door,  shivered,  and  fell  like  a  clod  at 
her  mother's  feet. 

**  Look  at  yon,  now  !  Am  not  I  the 
poor  father  altogether  ?"  said, the  old 
man  with  a  soft  lip  to  his  friends. 
'*  Who  would  think,  and  her  so  healthy, 
and  not  married  to  Ellar,  that  she 
would  be  so  much  put  about  ?  You'll 
excuse  it  in  her,  lads,  I  know,  for  she's 
not  twenty  till  the  dipping-time,  and 
the  mother  maybe  spoiled  her." 

**  Och,  well,"  said  the  Splendid  one, 
twisting  his  bonnet  uneasy  in  his  hands^ 
**  I've  seen  them  daft  enough  over  a  liv- 
ing lad,  and  it's  no  great  wonder  when 
this  one's  dead." 

They  took  the  maid  beyond  to  the 
big  room  bye  the  kitchen,  and  a  good 
mother* s  redding  put  her  to  rights.  A 
search  in  the  morning  for  Drimfern 
was  set  by  the  men.  They  had  a  glass 
before  going  home,  and  when  they  were 
gone  the  bochdans  came  in  the  deep  hol- 
low of  the  night,  and  rattled  the  win- 
dows and  shook  the  door-sneck  ;  but 
what  cared  yon  long  white  thing  on  the 
good  wife's  dambrod  tablecloth  ? 

At  the  mouth-  of  day  there  was  one 
woman  with  a  gnawing  breast  looking 
about  the  glen-foot  amoDg  the  snow  for 
the  Shndderman   Soldier.     She  found 

*  Old  woman. 


him  snedding  the  shaft  of  a  shinny  stick 
at  the  Stronmagachan  Gate,  and  whis- 
tling as  if  it  was  six  weeks  south  of 
Whitsunday,  and  the  woods  piping  in 
the  heat. 

"  I  ken  all  about  it,  my  white  little 
lamb,^'  he  said,  extraordinary  soft. 
"  All  about  them  findinsr  Ellar,  and 
losing  a  better  man,  majbe,  but  any- 
way one  that  some  will  miss  more." 

*'  God's  heavjr,  heavv  on  a  woman  !'* 
said  the  poor  child.  ^^I  gave  Donacha 
a  sampler  with  something  sewn  on  it 
yesteraay,  and  the  men,  when  they  go 
up  the  hill  to  look  for  him  to-day,  will 
get  it  on  him—and — it  would — " 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay  !  I  ken,  my  cailcag.* 
We'll  put  that  right,  or  I'm  no  sol- 
dier." And  the  little  man  cocked  his 
bonnet  on  his  head  like  a  piper.  Then 
he  was  sorry  for  the  pride  of  it,  and  he 
pulled  it  down  on  his  face,  and  whistled 
to  stop  his  nose  from  jagging. 

"  My  heart !  my  bruised  heart ! 
they're  saying  sorry  things  of  Ellar, 
and  Donacha  dead.  The  cotter's  wife 
was  talking  this  morning,  and  it'll  send 
me  daft !" 

"Blind,  blind,"  quo'  the  Soldier; 
"  but  you'll  not  be  shamed,  if  the  amo- 
dan  can  help  it." 

"But  what  can  you  do,  my  poor 
Shudderman  ?  And  yet — and  yet — 
there's  no  one  between  Garnis  and 
Croitvill6  I  can  speak  to  of  it." 

"  Go  home,  white  love,  and  I'll  make 
it  right,"  said  the  daft  one,  and  faith 
he  looked  like  meaning  it. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  thought  the  help- 
less girl.  Shudderman  was  chief  enough 
with  the  Glenorchy  Woman,  and  the 
Glenorchv  Woman  sometimes  gave  her 
spells  to  ner  friends.  So  the  girl  went 
home  half  comforted. 

A  cogie  of  brose  and  a  bit  braxy  in 
his  belly,  and  a  farl  of  cake  in  his  poke, 
and  out  stepped  the  Shudderman  with 
never  a  word  to  any  one  about  the  end 
of  his  journey.  Dol  Splendid  had  told 
him  the  story  of  the  night  before,  and 
where  about  Drimfern  was  lost,  close 
beyond  the  Beannan.  He  would  find 
the  body  ani  the  sampler,  he  promised 
himself  as  he  plunged  up  the  brae  at 
Blarvhor.  The  dogs  were  nearly  as 
furious  as  the   night  before,  and  the 

*  Girl. 
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day's  eye  was  blear.    Hours  passed^  and 
the  flats  of  Kilmune  were  far  below. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  the  world 
but  whiteness,  and  a  silly  old  hodach 
with  a  red  coat  trailing  across  it.  Shud- 
derman  Soldier  sank  his  head  between 
his  shoulders  as  he  pushed  himself  up 
with  his  hazel  crook,  his  tartan  trews 
in  rags  about  his  ankles,  his  doublet  let- 
ting in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  here  and 
there,  and  at  the  best  grudging  sore  its 
too  tight  shelter  for  his  shrunk  body. 
He  had  not  the  wind  to  whistle,  but  he 

fasped  bits  of  "  Faill-il-o"  and  the 
^salms,  and  between  he  swore  terribly 
at  the  white  hares  that  jerked  across  in 
front  of  him  with  the  ill-luck  of  a  life- 
time on  their  backs. 

If  it  was  the  earth  that  was  white, 
the  sky  was  not  far  behind  it ;  if  they 
were  paper,  it  would  take  schooling  to 
write  on  them  straight,  for  there  wasn't 
a  line  between  them.  The  long  sweep 
of  Balantyre  itself  was  lost,  and  the 
Beannan  stone  was  buried.  The  crea- 
ture's brogues  were  clods  of  snow,  ugly, 
big,  without  a  shape  ;  his  feet  wore 
lumps  of  ice  ;  his  knees  shook  under 
his  frail  skinful  of  bones  ;  but,  by  the 
black  stones,  'twas  the  man's  heart  he 
had! 

When  the  snow  made  a  paste  on  his 
win'ard  cheek,  he  had  it  off  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head,  and  one  of  the  jerks  put 
off  his  bonnet.  Its  frozen  ribbons  had 
been  whipping  his  eyes,  and  he  left  it 
where  it  fell,  with  never  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder.  His  hair  clogged  with 
flakes  that  kept  the  frost  even  after 
they  fell.  It  was  a  peching  effort  for 
the  foot  of  the  Beannan  brae. 

**  Poor  lamb,  poor  Mairi,  calf  of  my 
heart,  mo  leannan  /"  *  gasped  the  Sol- 
dier to  himself.  He  was  staggering 
half    blind   through  the  smourach  of 


snow,  now  and  then  with  a  leg  fail- 
ing below  him,  and  plunging  him  right 
or  left.  Once  his  knees  shut  like  a 
gardener's  gully,  and  he  made  a  crazy 
huddle  in  the  drift.  His  tired  wrists 
could  hardly  bring  him  up,  and  the 
corpse  of  the  world  swung  in  his  eyes 
when  he  was  on  his  feet  again  and  try- 
ing to  steady  himself. 

There's  a  green  knoll  beside  the  Bog 
of  the  Fairy  Maid,  where  the  wee  folks 
dance  reels  when  the  moon's  on  it,  and 
there  the  old  fellow  struggled  to.  He 
thought  if  he  was  up  there  he  would  see 
some  sign  of  what  ne  wanted.  Up  he 
pushed,  with  the  hazel  cromag  bending 
oehind  him,  and  his  brogues  slipping 
on  the  round  snow-soles.  Up  he  went, 
with  the  pluck  of  a  whole  man,  let 
alone  a  poor  silly  object ;  up  he  went 
till  he  got  his  foot  on  the  top,  and 
then  his  heart  failed,  for  he  saw  noth- 
ing of  what  he  sought. 

**  I'll  look  again  when  I'm  out  of 
this  foolish  sleep,  — I'll  see  better  when 
I  waken,"  said  the  poor  amadan  ;  and 
behold  the  dogs  were  on  him  !  and  ho 
was  a  m/in  who  was. 

For  all  that — the  sgeul  *  tells — Drim- 
fern  was  no  ghost.  When  he  was  lost 
he  found  Kames  where  the  Galium  girl 
was  that  came  to  his  fire-end  later  and 
suckled  his  clan.  And  Ellar's  mother, 
dressing  her  son's  corpse  in  the  house 
at  Kilmune,  found  on  his  wound  a  sam- 

Eler  that  went  with  him  to  his  long 
ome  in  green  Inishael.  Its  letters, 
sewn  in  the  folly  of  a  woman,  told  her 
story  : — 

**  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of 
his  mouth  ;  for  thy  love  is  better  than 
wine." — Song  of  Solomon  i.  2. — Black- 
wood's Magazi7ie, 
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**  Every  man,"  says  Lord  Chester- 
field in  one  of  his  Letters — "  every  man 
who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his 
right  hand  can  write  whatever  hand  he 
pleases."  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  his 
own  day  *'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 

♦  My  love. 


mould  of  form, "and  wrote  an  excellent 
hand  himself  ;  but  his  dictum  is  far  too 
sweeping.     For,  though 

Tme  ease   in  writing   comes   from   art,  not 

chance, 
As  those   move   easiest  who   have  learnt  to 

dance, 

*  Tale  or  tradition. 
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there  are  eome  people  who  find  good 
handwriting  unattainable  in  spite  of  the 
most  persevering  efforts.  For  instance, 
Byron's  penmanship  was  rude  and  un- 
finished in  youth,  and  in  later  life  it  Tbe- 
came  wretched.  Macaulay,  too,  though 
he  polished  his  periods  with  the  greatest 
care,  wrote  an  unlovely  scrawl.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Dean  Stanley  had  "  the 
use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand," 
but  his  "  copy"  was  so  illegible  that  the 
printers  charged  half-a-crown  a  sheet 
extra  for  setting  it  up.  The  late  Lord 
Houghton,  however,  put  them  all  in 
the  shade ;  his  handwriting  was  so 
ineffably  bad  that  it  was  often  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  read  it. 

In  olden  times  the  doughty  barons  of 
England  wielded  the  sword  and  the 
battle-axe  with  prodigious  vigor,  but 
disdained  the  pen  as  fit  only  for  monks 
and  priests.  Even  kings  were  some- 
times lamentably  ignorant.  Henry  I. 
had  indeed  some  taste  for  literature  and 
lampreys  ;  but  his  great-grandson,  King 
John,  of  unhappy  memory,  was  not 
similarly  blessed.  The  original  "  Mag- 
na Charta,"  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  does  not  appear  to 
be  signed  by  the  king  or  any  of  his 
barons  with  their  own  hands.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  remove  their  steel  gloves  ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  proud 
noble  of  that  age  was  unable  to  sign  his 
name.  Later  on,  however,  it  was  not 
considered  a  disgrace  for  the  sovereign 
to  know  "  the  three  Bb."  Henry  VIIL 
wrote  a  firm,  bold  hand,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  temper.  Queen 
Ehzabeth  wrote  a  pretty  nand  in  her 
youth,  but  as  she  grew  older  it  became 
more  angular  and  irregular.  The 
chirography  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  like  herself,  elegant  and  graceful. 
Cromwell's  hand  was  bold  and  deter- 
mined :  the  conqueror  of  Naseby  and 
Worcester,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, was  not  likely  to  hold  a  hesitat- 
ing pen.  Charles  II.  wrote  quickly 
and  carelessly :   he    was    too  fond   of 

Eleasure  to  take  pains.  George  IV.'s 
and  was  large  and  flowing — a  credit  to 
"  the  first  gentleman  m  Europe.  *' 
Queen  Victoria's  writing  shows  the 
effects  of  age,  but  she  still  makes  a 
capital  signature. 
Napoleon  I.  was  never  distinguished 


for  excellence  of  penmanship.  When 
he  became  Emperor  he  used  to  sign  his 
name—"  Napoleon" — at  full  length, 
though  the  signature  was  even  then  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  Later  on  it 
dwindled  to  "Nap."  Still  later,  a 
crooked  hieroglyph,  bearing  some  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  an  N,  was  the  Em- 
peror's sign-manual.  His  wiiting  was 
indeed  so  hopelessly  bad  that  Josephine 
is  said  to  have  taken  one  of  his  letters 
from  Germany  for  a  map  of  the  seat  of 
war  !  The  Third  Napoleon  wrote  a 
good  legible  hand. 

As  a  rule,  great  generals  have  been 
but  indifferent  scribes.  Washington, 
however,  wrote  a  good  hand ;  and  so 
did  Wellington  in  early  life,  but  in  his 
old  age  it  became  practically  unde- 
cipherable. 

Poetic  handwriting  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  excellence.  Moore,  Bogers. 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  all  wrote  a 
fair  hand.  Gray  took  almost  as  much 
pains  with  his  caligraphy  as  he  did  with 
nis  "  Elegy,"  which  cost  him  seven 
years'  labor.  Addison  wrote  a  large, 
clear  hand,  the  letters  well  formed,  but 
each  too  proud  or  too  coy  to  touch  its 
neighbor.  Bums  wrote  a  large,  bold, 
manly  hand  :  there  is  vigorous  inde- 
pendence in  every  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd's  writing  was 
crooked  and  ill  formed.  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  his  charming  essays  in  a  charm- 
ing hand.  Thomas  Campbell's  writing 
was  sloping  and  not  graceful  :  it  lackea 
the  force  and  fire  which  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  author  of  "Ye  Mariners 
of  England."  W.  C.  Bryant  wrote  a 
small,  carefully  finished  hand  ;  while 
N.  P.  Willis  wrote  his  **  Pencillings  by 
the  Way''  as  if  he  were  always  in  a 
hurry.  H.  W.  Longfellow's  writing 
was  upright,  round,  open,  heavy— a 
boon  to  printers.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote 
a  very  fine  hand.  Lord  Tennyson  pol- 
ished his  poetry  with  the  most  loving 
care.  So  fastidious  was  he  that  he  had 
his  poems  set  up  in  type,  to  see  how 
they  looked  in  print  before  sending 
them  to  the  publisher.  His  handwiit- 
ing  corresponded  to  his  poetry  in  ele- 

fance,  beauty,  and  finish.  Henrik 
bsen,  the  ?^orse  poet,  writes  a  round, 
clear  hand,  sloping  backward.  Miss 
Olive  Schreiner  says  of  him  that  **  he 
and  George  Meredith  are  the  only  men 
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of  modern  times  who  understand  wom- 
en." Nevertheless,  Ibsen's  portraiture 
of  the  ladies  is  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
flattering. 

Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  still  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  among  our  novelists. 
In  early  life  he  wrote  a  legible  hand, 
though,  being 

A  clerk  foredoomed,  his  father's  seal  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  staossa  when  he  shonld  engross, 

his  stanzas  displayed  more  character 
than  his  chirography.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  the  great  mind 
became  obscured,  his  manuscript  was 
crabbed,  blurred,  and  altered  so  as  to 
be  almost  unreadable.  Fenimore  Cooper 
appears  to  have  written  his  numerous 
novels  with  a  burned  stick.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  handwriting  was  irregular 
and  indistinct.  Dickens  says  he  never 
copied,  always  sending  the  original 
draft  of  his  works  to  the  printer.  The 
printer,  however,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  if  Dickens  had  copied  ;  for 
his  manuscript  is  written  in  a  galloping 
slapdash  style,  frec^uently  blurred  and 
altered,  and  very  diflficult  for  the  com- 
positor to  set  up.  W.  M.  Thackeray's 
manuscript  is  entirely  the  reverse.  It 
is  free  from  blots  and  erasures  ;  the 
writing  is  clear,  neat,  regular,  and  near- 
ly upright,  the  words  well  apart :  in 
short,  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Generally  speaking,  our  statesmen 
have  been  proficient  in  penmanship, 
though  Lord  Brougham's  writing  in  his 
old  age  became  nearly  illegible.  Pitt, 
Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  Lord  Derby,  Earl 
Russell,  all  wrote  a  good  hand.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  distinguished  among 
his  colleagues  for  the  beauty  of  his  calig- 
raphy.  In  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's writing  was  clear  and  regular  ; 
and  age  has  not  withered  the  variety  of 
his  mind  or  deprived  his  right  hand  of 
its  cunning. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  both  re- 
markable for  clear  and  beautiful  calig- 
raphy.  **  Junius*'  wrote  a  fine,  flexi- 
ble, suggestive  hand,  though  it  failed 
to  suggest  the  writer's  identity.  R.  W. 
Emerson  wrote  a  careless,  irregular 
scrawl.  0.  W.  Holmes  writes  a  neat, 
clear,  dainty  hand,  whose  beauty  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time  have  not  de- 
stroyed.    The  genial  Autocrat  of  the 


Breakfast  Table,  who  has  lately  given 
us  **  Over  the  Teacups,"  has  written 
with  the  same  sold  pen  for  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  and  may  that  good  gray 
head  continue  for  another  twenty  years 
to  enrich  our  litarature  and  our  lives 
with  its  noble  thoughts  ! 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  ladies  wrote  a  large, 
round,  open  hand,  not  much  unlike  the 
Italian.  As  the  century  grew  older, 
the  light,  angular  style  of  our  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  came 
into  vogue.  Feminine  handwriting  was 
then  painfully  uniform  ;  individuality 
was  almost  unknown.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, our  girls  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence in  this  direction,  as  in  so 
many  others,  and  the  Civil  Service  style 
is  now  much  affected.  Among  ladies 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
penmanship  —  or  penwomanship  —  was 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  wrote  a  very 
small,  very  delicate,  and  carefully  fin- 
ished hand.  Mrs.  Hemans  wiote  in  a 
free,  flowing  style.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  manuscript  was  very  neat, 
and  carefully  punctuated,  the  writing 
being  distinct  and  legible,  though  the 
letters  were  not  well  joined. 

In  1833  a  Baltimore  literary  paper 
offered  two  prizes — one  for  the  best 
tale,  and  one  for  the  best  poem.  The 
adjudicators  attracted  by  the  beauty 
and  distinctness  of  the  writing  on  one 
of  the  papers  sent  in,  unanimously  de- 
cided that  the  prizes  should  be  paid  to 
**  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  writ- 
ten legibly.  Not  another  manuscript 
was  unfolded."  So  says  Ruf  us  W.  Gris- 
wold  in  his  biography  of  that  wayward 
American  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
According  to  Mr.  Ingram,  however,  this 
is  not  only  erroneous,  but  absolutely 
false  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  incredible  that  a  number  of  cul- 
tured gentlemen  and  leading  citizens 
should  dishonor  themselves  by  deciding 
the  merits  of  papers  they  had  not  exam- 
ined. Mr.  Ingram  has  succeeded  in 
unearthing  the  published  award,  and 
therein  it  is  stated  :  **  Among  the  prose 
articles  were  many  of  various  and  dis- 
tinguished merit ;  but  the  singular 
force  and  beauty  of  those  seht  by  the 
author  of  *  The  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club,' 
leave  us  no  room  for  hesitation."  So, 
after  all,  Poe  did  not  owe  his  success  to 
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bifi  penmaDBhip^  exquisite  as  that  un- 
doabbedly  was. 

Some  years  afterward^  Poe,  in  a  series 
of  **  Papers  on  Autogiaphy/'  main- 
tained that  a  man's  character  may  be  dis- 
covered in  his  handwriting.  This  thesis 
he  enforced  and  illustrated  with  marvel- 
lous ingenuity.  His  genius  was  decid- 
edly analytical,  and  the  inferences  he 
drew  from  the  specimens  he  gave  were 
very  often  accurate.  While  admitting 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  Poe's 
theory,  it  is  equally  true  that  handwrit- 
ing is  in  many  cases  no  certain  index  to 
character.  The  weather,  the  health, 
the  nerves,  feeling,  passion^  may  agitate 
the  mind  and  make  the  pen  forget  its 
wonted  firmness. 

If  individual  character  influences  in- 
dividual handwriting,  national  char- 
acter  should  influence  national  hand- 
writing. Authorities  tell  us  that  such 
is  the  case  ;  that  the  art  of  the  Italian, 
the  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  the  vivacity 
of  the  Frenchman,  are  all  displayed  in 
their  penmanship.  It  may  be  so  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  would  take  an  expert  or  an 
enthusiast  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  writing  of  the  shrewd  Scotsman, 
the  staid  Englishman,  and  the  lively 
Irishman.  German  handwriting,  how- 
ever, is  truly  indicative  of  the  national 
character  :  it  requires  nearly  as  much 
patience  to  read  it  as  to  write  it.     On 


the  other  hand,  one  seeks  in  vain  to 
discover  the  temper  of  a  Jew  from  the 
dots  and  points  of  Hebrew,  or  to  de- 
cipher the  character  of  Mr.  Pitman 
from  the  phonetic  alphabet. 

In  China,  printing  and  writing  are 
always  respected,  and  the  autographs 
of  high  dignitaries  are  revered.  Upon 
ceremonious  occasions  a  great  man  is 
attended  by  his  servant,  who  hands  him 
a  small  piece  of  paper  every  time  he 
wishes  to  blow  his  nose.  To  use  a 
pocket-handkerchief  would  be  a  West- 
ern innovation,  and  a  shocking  deroga- 
tion from  the  dignity  of  a  Mandarin. 
Printed  or  written  paper  is,  however, 
never  used  for  this  purpose,  being  con- 
sidered too  sacred.  The  use  of  red  ink 
is  forbidden  to  all  but  the  Emperor, 
who  signs  official  documents  in  this 
flaming  color.  An  autograph  of  Kang 
III.,  the  contemporary  of  Louis  XIV., 
has  been  sold  in  Peking  for  more  than 
forty  pounds.  The  Chinese  seem  to 
have  anticipated  the  fashions  and  foibles 
as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
own  day.  Their  golden  youth,  with 
long  pigtails  and  almond  eyes,  sat  at 
competitive  examinations  when  the  con- 
quering Norman  was  riding  roughshod 
over  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Verily, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! — 
Chambers's  Journal. 
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Db.  Abthub  Gamqeb  has  jast  completed  the 
second  volame  of  his  text-book  on  "  The  Phy- 
siological Ohemiatry  of  the  Animal  Body," 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years.  Like  the  first  volame,  it  is  intended 
to  constitute  an  independent  and  complete 
treatise,  dealing  with  the  physiological  chem- 
istry of  the  digestive  processes.  It  has  been 
the  anther's  constant  aim  to  give  the  reader  a 
fall  and,  so  far  as  possible,  independent  ao- 
coant  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  snb- 
jects  discnssed.  Messrs.  Maomillan  &  Go. 
will  pablish  the  volame  immediately. 

At  Venice,  in  some  repairs  at  the  dncal 
palace,  there  has  been  f  oand  among  the  wood- 
work of  the  ceiling  of  the  western  loggia  a 
large  nomber  of  acooonts,  partly  on  parch- 
ment and  partly  on  paper,  belonging  to  the 


chamberlain  and  to  the  excise  of  the  fif- 
teenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  they  prove  to  be  of  sach  value  that  the 
Government  has  ordered  their  preservation. 

The  Letters  of  James  Bussell  Lowell  have 
already  reached  a  third  edition,  in  their  two- 
volume  form. 

Ths  important  "Lather  find"  Ynade  some 
time  ago  in  the  Kathsschnlbibliothek  at 
Zwickau  moved  the  authorities  of  the  town 
to  commission  the  discoverer  of  the  Lutherana 
to  explore  and  arrange  the  manuscript  treas- 
ures of  their  library.  No  fewer  than  3000  let- 
ters of  the  Reformation  period  have  been  dis- 
covered. They  are  now  catalogued  and  de- 
scribed, and  can  be  consulted  by  historical 
students.  The  richness  of  the  collection  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  are 
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by  391  writers  :  224  are  from  printers,  295 
from  ecclesiastics  and  theolof^ians,  349  from 
scholars,  and  192  deal  with  mining.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  letters  were  aldressed  to 
Stephan  Boch,  the  town  clerk  of  Zwickau, 
who  died  in  1546. 

Pbofessob  Max  Muiii<EB  has  received  from 
the  King  of  Siam  an  offer  of  sufficient  funds 
to  guarantee  the  oontinuanoe  of  '*  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East."  The  money  will  be  used, 
in  tha  first  place,  for  printing  a  translation  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  Buddhist  Tripi- 
taka. 

The  taste  for  dditions  de  luxe  of  books,  which 
some  years  ago  was  so  pronounced,  seems  to 
have  changed.  A  copy  of  this  edition  of 
Dickens's  works  has  just  been  sold  under  the 
hammer  in  the  provinces.  The  price  realized 
was  sixteen  guineas. 

Messbs.  Somnbmschein  &^  Go.  have  sent  to 
press  a  work  by  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  the  au- 
thor of  "Natural  Law."  Its  title  will  be 
"Primitive  Civilizations,"  and  its  chief  con- 
cern is  to  sketch  the  history  of  ownership  and 
agrarian  and  economic  conditions  among  an- 
oient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  ancient  and 
modern  Chinese,  and  some  scattered  stocks  of 
apparently  kindred  origin. 

*'  The  Ethical  Librabt"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  series  of  books,  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
deal  with  the  most  prominent  questions  of  the 
inner  and  outer  life,  which  have  been  hith- 
erto regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  the  theolo- 
gian, from  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  student  of  philosophy.  Though  the 
problems  which  will  be  discussed  are  old  ones, 
the  manner  of  treatment  will  be  compara- 
tively new,  inasmuch  as  no  doctrinal  assump- 
tions will  be  made  with  which  the  student  of 
science  and  philosophy  need  find  himself  out 
of  sympathy.  The  first  volume,  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bosanquet,  entitled  '*  The  Civilization 
of  Christendom  and  Other  Studies,"  is  now 
ready  ;  ear^  volumes  will  appear  from  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Professor  A. 
Sidgwick,  Mr.  David  G.  Ritchie,  Dr.  Sophie 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the  editor. 
The  London  publishers  are  Messrs.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  A  Co.,  and  simultaneous  edi- 
tions will  be  issued  by  the  New  York  house  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Thebe  have  been  something  like  a  hundred 
candidates  for  the  editorship  of  the  (^uarierly 
l{et;ieto--Beveral  of  them  men  well  known  in 


the  world.  It  is  not  probable  a  definite  choice 
will  be  made  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1894. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Mebedith  on  Amebioan  Insti- 
tutions.— Mr.  George  Meredith  has  confided 
to  a  contributor  to  The  Idler  the  facts  that  he 
'Moves  American  institutions,"  ''adores  the 
people,' '  and  ' '  deplores  titles. "  ' '  His  some- 
what latein-life  fame, "  we  are  reminded,  came 
largely  at  first  in  the  land  across  the  Atlantic. 
"  Nations,"  Mr.  Meredith  remarks,  "  have  an 
individuality."  and  their  people  salient  char- 
acteristics. If  I  am  going  to  meet  an  Irish- 
man or  a  Frenchman,  I  know  I  shall  find  cer- 
tain traits,  product  of  the  finer  nervous  or- 
ganization that  comes  from  the  Celtic  blood. 
The  Americans,  too,  have  a  finer  set  of  nerves 
and  a  more  refined  apprehension  than  we 
have.  There  lies  their  hope.  Their  organiza- 
tion is  more  keen  than  ours.  I  discern  it  in 
some  of  their  writings  and  in  some  of  their 
methods.  I  foresee  a  great  literary  and  ar. 
tistic  product  there." 

HiTBEBTo  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  at  the  generality  of  German  students  as 
models  of  industry  and  plodding  ;  we  were, 
therefore,  rather  painfully  surprised  to  hear 
that  two  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  took  occasion  on 
the  conclusion  of  their  recent  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  express  their  great  disappointment  at 
the  idleness  now  prevailing  among  the  stu- 
dents of  Germany.  The  venerable  jurist  Dr. 
Gneist  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  students  to  make  up  by  reading  for  the 
professorial  lectures  they  have  missed,  while 
Professor  SchmoUer  dwelt  on  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  students'  negligence.  If  they  disre- 
gard their  duties  as  pupils,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfil  them  as  servants  of  the  State. 
We  believe  that  Professor  Virchow  also  ex- 
pressed  himself  publicly  to  the  same  effect. 

"  We  have  received,"  says  the  London  Acad- 
emy, "  a  catalogue  of  choice,  rare,  curious,  and 
valuable  books,  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York.  The  first  sub- 
ject for  remark  is  that  the  books  of  American 
authors  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  : 
even  when  binders  are  ^mentioned,  the  most 
frequent  names  are  Riviere  and  Zaehnsdorf. 
It  is  also  curious  to  notice  which  of  our  own 
authors  are  in  repute  in  the  United  States. 
First  editions  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and  Phiz,  seem  to 
be  as  much  sought  after  there  as  here.    Among 
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the  modema,  there  ia  a  special  demand  for 
Robert  Bridges  and  William  Watson,  and  for 
the  issaes  of  Mr.  Daniel's  private  press  at  Ox- 
ford. A  complete  set  (34  volnmes)  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Jeffries  is  priced  at  $370. 
Bat  what  we  mnst  grudge  to  our  consins  is 
the  original  MS.  of  Charles  Lamb's  story, 
'  Cupid's  Beyenge/  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Canon  dinger's  edition.  There  are  also  fif- 
teen letters  of  Mr.  Buskin,  which  we  are  told 
have  never  been  published." 


•-♦  • 


MISCELLANY. 

Fbixndship.— Friendship  is  the  loftiest  of 
human  relationships.  Perfectly  voluntary,  it 
is  often  the  most  binding  and  the  most  perma- 
nent. Love,  at  its  highest,  grows  into  friend- 
ship. If  it  does  not,  love  has  failed  of  its  full- 
est fruition.  Unfortunate  marriages  are  most- 
ly owing  to  one  form  or  another  of  this  defect. 
Affinities  of  blood  are  weak  compared  with  the 
purely  spiritual  affinities  of  friendship.  Here 
lies  the  signiftcanoy  of  the  oft-quoted  French 
proverb,  *'  Un  bon  ami  vaut  mieuz  qu'un  par- 
ent." All  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  world  have 
magnified  friendship.  Indeed  with  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  friendships  stood  definitely  on 
the  higher  form  of  love  of  which  they  had  lit- 
tle knowledge,  and  some  (Winckelmann,  the 
German  art  critic,  among  them)  are  prone  to 
say  that  love  in  its  more  passionate  devotions 
is  incompatible  with  the  loftier  form  of  friend- 
ship. No  doubt,  in  actual  life  and  in  certain 
circumstances  and  complications,  love  and  mar- 
riage militate  against  friendships  ;  but,  taken 
broadly^  we  should  be  inclined  to  hold  that  a 
true  love  should  only  educate  for  the  higher 
friendship  in  its  training  for  self-denial,  its 
admiration  for  dissimilar  traits  from  those 
possessed,  and,  above  all,  in  its  intensifying 
and  quickening  all  the  powers  of  sympathy. 
And  this  effect  will  be  accomplished  by  love 
passing  into  friendship  of  the  highest  order 
first  on  the  wedded  pair  themselves.  Miss 
Nesbit,  one  of  our  most  truthful  and  accom- 
plished young  lyric  poets,  has  this  verse,  beau- 
tifully illustrating  this  theme  : 

"  We  loved,  my  love,  and  now  it  seems 
Our  love  has  brought  to  birth 
Friendship,  the  fairest  child  of  dreams, 
The  rarest  gift  of  earth. 


i< 


Soon  die  love's  roses,  fresh  and  frail. 
And  when  their  bloom  is  o'er. 

Hot  all  our  heart-wrung  tears  avail 
To  give  them  life  once  more. 


"  But  when  true  love  with  friendship  lives. 
As  now,  for  thee  and  me, 
Love  brings  the  roses — Friendship  gives 
Them  immortality. " 

A  very  wise  and  observant  man  has  said, 
"  One  m08t  go  out  into  the  world  to  find  his 
true  counterpart,  a  familiar  friend  ;  it  is  little 
likely  he  will  find  it  among  his  own  relations  ; 
or  if  he  do,  there  is  a  risk  that  it  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  narrowing  influences  which  are 
not  wholly  compensated  by  its  intensity  of 
partiality.     Dr.  South  devotes  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  sermons  to  friendship,  and  in  it  he 
says  : — *'  Friendship  consists  properly  in  mu- 
tual offices,  and  a  generous  strife  in  alternate 
acts  of  kindness.     But  he  who  does  a  kindness 
to  an  ungrateful  person  sets  his  seal  to  a  flint, 
and  sows  his  seed  upon  the  sand.     Upon  the 
former  he  makes  no  impression,  and  from  the 
latter  he  finds  no  production."     Addison,  in 
his  quietly  practical  and  polished  manner,  haa 
written  well  in  praise  of  friendship.    He  avers 
that  friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  in- 
clination in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  of  each  other.    **  False  friend- 
ship," says  the  learned  Bobert  Burton,  "  is 
like  the  ivy,  decays  and  ruins  the  wall  it  em- 
braces ;  but  true  friendship  gives  new  life  and 
animation  to  the  object  it  supports."    The 
books  of    Herder,   the  great    Geriban  poet, 
abound  in  tributes  to  friendship  ;  this  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  discriminating  : — *'  The 
friend  who  holds  up  before  me  the  mirror, 
conceals  not  my  smallest  faults,  warns  me 
kindly,  reproves  me  affectionately  when  I  have 
not  performed  my  duty  ;  he  is  my  friend, 
however  little  he  may  appear  so.    Again,  if  a 
man  flatteringly  praises  and  lauds  me,  never 
reproves  me,  overlooks    my  faults   and  for- 
gives them  before  I  have  repented,  he  is  my 
enemy,   however  much  he  may  appear  my 
friend."    Montaigne   says: — "As  friendship 
in  its  highest  phases  is  a  constant  effort  to 
look  through  the  eyes  of  another,  it  affords  the 
finest  education  in  sympathy.    By  it  man  is 
first  prepared  to  do  his  duty  in  society  in 
abnegating  the  individual  desire  and  impulse. 
It  is  a  training-school  for  the  loftiest  virtues. 
Hence  the  saying  of  Babbi  Hillel  has  a  deeper 
and  wider  meaning  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face :  '  Judge  not  thy  friend  till  thou  standest 
in  his  place.' '    Like  port,  friends  grow  sweeter 
as  they  grow  older,  and  have  gone  long  ocean 
journeys.     This  is  a  noble  verse  to  friendship, 
but  not  nobler  than  it  deserves  in  its  ministry 
of  vicarious  effort  and  suffering,  and  devo- 
tion : 
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"  Me,  too,  thj  nobleness  has  taught 
To  master  my  despair  ; 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 
Are  throQgh  thy  friendship  fair.*' 

In  fall,  the  final  and  the  most  beautifnl  as- 
pect of  friendship  is  to  find  it  as  Coleridge 
did,  **  a  sheltering  tree."  How  rare,  how  de- 
lightful, with  what  fine  suggestions  and  im- 
pulses fruitful,  the  sight  of  two  old  men  whose 
friendship  has  survived  separation  for  half  a 
lifetime,  and  who  transmit,  as  if  by  a  finer 
kind  of  tradition,  the  gift  to  their  cliildren 
and  children's  children.  These  are  the  golden 
threads  that  shine  in  the  warp  of  the  world's 
web,  and  make  ordinary  life  a  poem. — Argosy, 

About  Insubance. — Insurance  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  majority  of  men  are  interested  as 
holders  of  policies  on  their  persons  or  proper- 
ties ;  but  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  the 
knotty  questions  in  connection  with  it  which 
have  from  time  to  time  called  for  solution. 

It  is  not  easy  to  briefly  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  insurance  and  assurance  ;  but 
authorities  lay  it  down  that  assurance  relates 
to  an  event  which  is  certain,  and  insurance  to 
one  that  is  uncertain,  or  may  be  only  partly 
fulfilled.  Thus,  a  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  at  death  or  a  given  age  would  be  an  as- 
surance ;  but  one  insures  his  house  or  ship, 
since  he  may  suffer  partial  loss  or  none  at  all. 
But  in  practice  the  terms  are  treated  as 
synonymous.  The  principle,  again,  that  in- 
surance is  merely  a  distribution  of  loss,  is  not 
quite  obvious  when  compensation  comes  from 
a  company  seeking  a  profit  from  its  business  : 
but  it  is  so,  the  fortunate  indemnifying  the 
unfortunate.  This  is  readily  seen  when  mem- 
bers of  a  trade  co-operate  for  mutual  protec- 
tion against,  say,  fire  ;  and  still  more  clearly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  ZUrich, 
compensation  for  loss  by  fire  is  given  out  of 
the  public  funds.  Some  corporations,  espe- 
cially of  those  connected  with  shipping,  are 
their  own  underwriters,  setting  aside  a  certain 
sum  as  an  insurance  fund,  and  saving  what 
they  would  oth  er wise  pay  in  premiums.  Thus, 
if  the  ordinary  rate  be  ten  per  cent.,  the  own- 
ers can  afford  to  lose  the  whole  of  their  prop- 
erty every  ten  years  ;  and  the  practice  has 
this  to  recommend  it— more  care  is  likely  to 
be  exercised  in  keeping  vessels  in  a  seaworthy 
condition. 

Marine  insurance,  which  is  the  oldest  form, 
is  of  uncertain  origin  ;  but  it  was  most  proba- 
bly familiar  to  the  merchants  of  the  republics 


of  G«noa  and  Venice  ;  while  its  antiquity  in 
this  country  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pream- 
ble to  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1601  appoint- 
ing a  Commission  to  adjudicate  on  disputes 
arising  out  of  insurance.  There  we  learn 
that  '*  it  has  been  time  out  of  mind  and  usage 
among  merchants,  when  they  make  any  great 
adventure,  to  give  some  consideration  of 
money  to  other  persons  to  have  from  them  as- 
surance made  of  their  goods,  merchandises, 
ships,  and  things  adventured,  or  some  part 
thereof."  In  1719  the  Boyal  Exchange  and 
London  Assurance  Companies  were  by  royal 
charter  given  a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  in- 
surance, except  as  against  individual  under- 
writers ;  and  this  monopoly,  though  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  was  allowed  to  exist  until 
1825.  In  connection  with  maritime  insurance, 
reference  to  Lloyd's  cannot  be  avoided,  it 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive  organization 
of  the  kind,  insuring  a  very  large  proportion 
of  British  shipping,  and  possessing  agents  all 
over  the  world,  whose  duty  it  is  to  forward  to 
London  early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels  and  of  disasters.  This  great 
association  of  underwriters  took  its  name  from 
a  coffee-house  which  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  stood  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch  Lane. 
The  house  was  afterward  removed  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  the  underwriters 
going  with  it ;  but,  later,  they  obtained  rooms 
in  the  Exchange,  where  they  are  now  housed. 
Fire  insurance  comes  next  to  marine  in  order 
of  antiquity.  Enforced  or  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  recompense  sufferers  from  fire  may  be 
traced  far  back  in  history  ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  treat  the  matter  on  business  prin- 
ciples until  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
In  1681  an  office  was  opened  for  the  purpose 
^  at  the  backside  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  ;"  the 
Hand-in-Hand  was  established  in  1696  ;  and 
several  other  companies  soon  followed.  Scot- 
land had  its  first  fire  office  in  1720,  Germany 
in  1750,  and  America  in  1752,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  one  of  the  directors.  The  stamp 
duty  on  policies,  which  in  1816  amounted  to 
three  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds  in- 
sured, retarded  the  growth  of  the  business  ; 
but  in  1869  the  tax  was  removed.  Perhaps 
more  caution  is  required  in  the  conduct  of 
this  branch  of  insurance  than  of  any  other,  the 
risks  being  not  only  of  endless  variety  but 
subject  to  constant  change.  The  safety  of  a 
private  house  is  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  occupants,  its  age,  the  illuminants  used, 
the  water-supply,  and  so  on  ;  while  as  regards 
business  premises  no  year  passes  without  dan- 
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ger  being  disooTered  in  some  snbstanoe  or  cir- 
cnmstance  to  which  hitherto  no  attention  had 
been  paid.  A  striking  instance  of  the  kind  is 
that  of  flonr-dasty  which  when  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  with  atmospheric  air  has  been 
found  to  be  a  powerf al  ezplosiFc.  Arson  by 
policy  holders,  again,  is  a  source  of  serious 
loss  ;  and  unfortunately  retribution  does  not 
always  follow,  as,  unless  convincing  evidence 
can  be  procured,  companies  are  unwilling  to 
imperil  their  reputation  for  liberal  dealing  by 
a  prosecution  which  is  likely  to  prove  abor- 
tive. A  House  of  Commons  Committee  in 
1867  received  evidence  that  during  the  four- 
teen preceding  years  the  proportion  of  suspi- 
cious burnings  had  risen  from  thirty-four  to 
fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  ;  and  a 
recent  prosecution  showed  the  existence  of  a 
gang  which  had  for  twenty  five  years  made 
arson  their  basiness,  one  of  them,  who  was 
known  as  "  the  Fire  King,"  being  alleged  to 
have  been  concerned  in  five  hundred  burn- 
ings, and  to  have  received  in  the  shape  of  in- 
surance some  twenty  four  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  customary 
for  persons  to  insure  their  lives  for  short 
periods  or  against  certain  contingencies,  and 
annuity  societies  began  to  gain  a  footing  ;  but 
the  first  association  to  guarantee  a  sum  of 
money  at  death  was  the  Amicable,  founded  in 
1706.  One  grave  fault  in  the  rules  of  this  cor- 
poration—the equality  of  premium  irrespec- 
tive of  age — was  avoided  by  its  successors,  of 
which  the  earliest  were  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  London  Assurance,  both  incorporated  in 
1719.  The  Equitable,  which  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1756,  broke  new  ground  in  issuing 
policies  on  joint  lives  and  survivorships,  and 
for  fixed  periods  ;  but  the  data  upon  which 
all  these  offices  worked  were  imperfect,  no 
mortality  tables  being  at  the  time  available. 
For  a  long  time  the  table  constructed  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Milne,  from  information  supplied  by  a 
Carlisle  doctor  in  1787,  was  the  generally  ac- 
cepted one  ;  but  that  and  others  subsequently 
compiled  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
tables  prepared  in  1869  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal  insurance  companies.  Life  offices 
are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  State,  being 
required  to  deposit  twenty  thousand  pounds 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery  until  their  secar- 
ity  is  assured  by  the  possession  of  a  reserve 
fund  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Annual  ac- 
counts, and  at  certain  periods  actuarial  re- 
ports, have  also  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  and  various  other  precautions  are 


taken  for  preventing  the  formation  of  bogus 
companies  and  the  continuance  of  companies 
whose  solvency  is  doubtfuL 

Insurance  against  railway  accidents  dates 
from  1849,  and  against  accidents  generally 
from  1856.  Many  of  the  life  offices  have  since 
taken  up  this  business,  which  received  an  im- 
mense impetus  from  the  Employers*  Liability 
Act  of  1880.  Other  branches  are  the  guaran- 
tee of  fidelity,  and  burglary  and  plate  glass 
insurance.  The  first  is  an  obvious  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  personal  security, 
under  which  the  employ^  was  obliged  to  lie 
under  a  compliment  to  one  or  more  persons, 
of  whose  existence  and  solvency  the  employer 
had  to  periodically  satisfy  himself.  The 
guarantee  societies,  too,  are  willing  to  give  a 
collective  bond  for  the  members  of  a  staff,  ar- 
rangements being  made  in  case  of  change  to 
substitute  one  name  for  another  ;  and  all  the 
premiums  can  be  made  payable  on  the  same 
day.  The  offices  which  give  security  against 
burglary  offer  skilled  advice  as  to  the  protec- 
tion of  premises,  and  lend  men  to  guard  un-* 
occupied  houses.  Of  course  the  rates  of  pre- 
mium vary  with  the  nature  of  the  premises, 
and,  in  the  case  of  shops,  of  the  stock.  Loss 
and  damage  may  be  insured  against  jointly  or 
singly.  The  rate  to  cover  damage  only  is  a 
uniform  one  of  two  shillings  per  cent.,  except 
as  regards  jewellers*  establishments  ;  and  those 
for  loss  range  between  two  shillings  and  twelve 
and  sixpence  per  cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  branch  of  business 
of  so  varied  and  complicated  a  character  as  in- 
surance has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 
judiciary.  Mr.  C.  F.  Morrell,  barrister-at-law, 
the  author  of  a  recently  published  manual  on 
"  The  Law  of  Insurance,"  which  is  an  excel- 
lent compendium  of  recognized  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  to  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  largely  indebted,  cites  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  many  of  them  interesting.  As  re- 
gards misstatements  in  proposals,  it  has  been 
decided  that  an  error  is  not  material  unless 
the  premium  be  affected,  and  that  if  a  repre- 
sentation be  substantially  correct,  the  policy 
holds  good.  A  single  room  in  a  building 
could  not  be  "  truly  and  accurately"  described 
as  a  dwelling-house,  but  the  discrepancy  has 
been  decided  to  be  unimportant ;  as  also  the 
statement  that  no  fires  were  kept,  though  one 
was  occasionally  lit  in  order  to  air  the  prem- 
ises. Again,  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
actual  equipment  of  sixteen  men,  eleven  boys, 
nine  guns,  and  vix  swivels,  and  an  alleged  one 
of  twelve  guns  and  twenty  men ;  but  the  error 
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was  not  allowed  to  void  the  policy.  Bnt  no 
reaervation  is  permitted,  as  a  man  found  to 
his  cost  when,  a  fire  having  broken  ont  two 
doors  away,  he  harried  off,  and,  without  men- 
tioning that  occarrence,  insured  his  premises. 
The  Qrt  broke  out  again  two  days  later,  spread 
to  his  place,  and  destroyed  it  ;  but  the  con- 
cealment deprived  him  of  any  claim  upon  the 
insurers.  Similar  decisions  have  been  given 
as  regards  a  life  policy,  where  a  person  learned, 
after  sending  in  his  proposal,  that  he  had  a 
dangerous  disease,  but  did  not  inform  the  in- 
surance company  ;  and  where  the  insured  failed 
to  mention  that  a  ship  then  engaged  in  peaceful 
purduits  had  at  one  time  been  a  celebrated 
Confederate  cruiser. — Chambers* s  Journal, 

The  Seobet  or  the  Fi/Owees. — What  are 
flowers,  these  parts  of  plants  rendered  so  con- 
spicuous by  their  form  and  color  ?  The  poets 
call  them  the  wedding-garments  of  plants,  but 
afford  us  no  answer  to  the  question  :  Why  do 
some  of  the  daughters  of  Flora,  for  example, 
the  grasses,  the  prime  source  of  our  food  sup- 
ply, wear  such  inconspicuous  weddiog-gar- 
ments,  while  others  are  decked  in  such  brill- 
iant array,  or  exhale  such  delightful  perfume  ? 
Bcientific  investigation  has  solved  the  riddle  : 
there  are  numerous  plants  which  can  be  fertil- 
ized only  by  the  agency  of  insects  which  in 
their  pursuits  of  food  transfer  the  pollen  of 
the  aothers  to  the  pistil.  It  is  to  attract  these 
insects  that  flowers  don  their  bright  garb  and 
exhale  their  perfume.  Flowers  are  tavern- 
signs  informing  insects  that  here  the  table  is 
with  pollen  and  with  nectar  spread.  The  fact 
is  now  uoi^ersally  known  ;  but  simple  aud 
natural  as  it  appears,  it  was  first  discovered 
ODiy  a  century  ago.  Strange  I  There  have 
been  couutless  lovers  of  flowers  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  not  one  of  them  had  an  idea  of 
the  purpose  which  the  flowers  served,  until  an 
observant  German  schoolmaster  in  his  ramble 
through  the  environs  of  Berlin  and  Spandau 
had  his  attention  awakened  by  observing  the 
unwearied  persistence  with  which  the  insects 
visited  flower  after  flower—'*  caught  nature  in 
the  act,"  indeed,  and,  in  the  year  1793,  pub- 
lished his  remarkable  work,  the  title  of  which 
translated  into  English  would  be  '*  The  Dis- 
covered Secret  of  the  Structure  and  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Flowers."  It  was  a  work  indicative  of 
monumental  indostry,  with  twenty-six  copper 
plates  containing  1117  illustrations. 

The  German  schoolmaster  was  Christian 
Konrad  Sprengel,  the  son  of  a  Brandenburger 
clergyman.   After  a  first  appointment  as  teach- 


er in  a  Berlin  school,  he  was  called  (1780)  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  Great  School  (now  Gym- 
nasium) at  Spandau,  where  he  collected  and 
worked  up  the  material  of  his  famous  work, 
an  astonishing  task,  which  even  to-day  excites 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  botanists.  At 
that  time  the  work  brought  Sprengel  no  honor. 
His  love  of  flowers  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time  that  he  limited  himself  to  only  the  most 
absolutely  necessary  of  his  rectorial  duties. 
He  died  in  complete  obscurity  April  7th,  1816, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  published  a  short  memoir  entitled 
**The  Utility  of  Bees."  and  the  "Necessity 
of  Bee-Culture  from  a  New  Point  of  View/ '  in 
which  he  drew,  more  precise  y,  the  distinc- 
tion between  wind-fertilized  and  insect-fertil- 
ized plants.  He  showed  here  experimentally 
the  incapacity  of  insects  to  fertilize  the  flow- 
ers of  currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  violets, 
and  others.  These  flowers  are  protected  from 
the  visits  of  insects  by  a  small  canopy  of  gauze. 
The  labors  of  Sprengel  were  practically  dis- 
regarded ;  he  experienced  no  recognition,  and 
he  did  not  even  retain  a  single  copy  of  his 
work.  Charles  Darwin  was  the  first  to  bring 
Sprengel's  "remarkable  book"  to  light,  and 
do  full  justice  to  the  German  schoolmaster. 
"  He  was  ahead  of  his  age,'*  wrote  Darwin, 
**  and  his  discoveries  lay  long  neglected.'* 
The  seed  which  Sprengel  sowed  has,  however, 
at  length  sprung  up,  and  is  every  day  bearing 
fresh  fruit.  His  work  is  familiar  to  every 
botanist,  and  in  the  history  of  natural  science 
his  name  is  indelibly  recorded.  German  bot- 
anists have  not  allowed  the  centennial  of  the 
appearance  of  Sprengel's  works  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. Professor  Dr.  O.  Kirchner  and  Dr.  H. 
Potonic  have  also  just  published  a  popular 
centenary  memorial  work  in  Sprengel's  honor, 
entitled  "  The  Secret  of  the  Flowers."  May 
it  be  widely  circulated,  for  few  indeed  are  now 
aware  of  the  life-struggles  and  laborious  pa- 
tience and  energy,  and  keenness  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  man  who  first  detected  and  drew 
attention  to  the  wonderful  inter- relationship 
between  flowers  and  insects.  -  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer  {Stuttgart). 

Fortitude. — The  epidemic  of  suicide  of 
which  we  spoke  recently  still  continues,  and 
certainly  a  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  apologize  for  it  seems,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Clarke,  to  be  based  on  the  extraordinary 
assumption  that  we  ought  to  have  been  given 
a  choice  whether  we  would  live  or  not.  How 
anybody  conld  ever  have  lived  at  all,  if  it  had 
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not  been  determined  for  him  before  he  had 
acquired  any  power  of  choice  or  any  of  the 
faoalties  which  are  essential  to  choice  that  he 
shonid  live,  is  not  so  mnoh  as  even  conceiv- 
able. The  preteasion  that  we  ought  to  have 
had,  before  we  existed,  a  choice  given  us  be- 
tween existence  and  non  existence  is  a  con- 
tiadiction  in  terms.  Nor  is  saioide — except 
to  the  materialist,  who,  sceptic  though  he  be, 
perfectly  well  knows  that  it  is  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  which  may  conduct  him  to  very  much  in- 
tensex  forms  of  existence,  no  less  than  to  noD- 
existence — in  any  sense  a  deliberate  choice 
not  to  exist.  It  is  only  a  rejection  of  exist- 
ence under  present  conditions,  and  whether 
these  conditions  will  be  changed  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse  by  this  leap  in  the  dark 
neither  the  professed  sceptic  nor  any  one  else 
who  has  received  no  divine  guidance  as  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  this  life  can  possibly 
guess.  What  the  suicide  does  know  is  only 
that  by  a  Power  over  which  he  had — before 
his  existence  began— no  control,  he  has  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  regard  as-  intolerable  sufifering.  Well,  is 
that  a  reason  for  supposing  that  he  will 
change  his  condition  for  the  better  by  reject- 
ing what  that  Power,  together  with  his  own 
use  of  the  alternatives  which  life  had  opened 
to  him,  may  have  inflicted  upon  him  ?  If  he 
has  been  forced  into  suffering  partly  by  what 
he  had  no  choice  about  at  all,  partly  by  the  de- 
liberate uses  he  has  since  made  of  the  power 
of  choice  that  had  been  given  him,  where  is 
the  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  be  allowed 
to  escape  from  suffering  by  the  fiat  of  the 
same  Power  co-operating  with  an  exercise  of 
his  own  will  which  cannot  but  be  described 
as  blind,  ignorant,  and  impatient  ?  It  is  some- 
times said  that  a  man  who  has  chosen  wrongly 
in  relation  to  his  career  in  life  is  not  blamed 
but  rather  praised  for  renouncing  that  career 
in  favor  of  one  more  adapted  to  his  powers. 
No  doubt.  But  in  that  case  he  chooses  be- 
tween careers  of  both  of  which  he  has  the 
power  to  judge — one  of  them  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  other  of  them  by  all  he  can  learn 
of  it  by  observing  the  experience  of  others. 
That  is  not  so  at  all  when  he  renounces  life 
itself,  for  he  renounces  it  without  having  the 
least  means  of  judging  for  what  alternative  he 
renounces  it.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  deliberate  choice  at  all ;  it  is  a  delib- 
erate rejection  of  that  which  has  been  chosen 
for  him,  and  which  he  has  no  reason  at  all  to 
assume  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  reject  with- 
out paying  a  penalty.    If  without  choice  of 


his  own  he  has,  as  he  angrily  declares,  been 
compelled  to  live  and  suffer,  it  is  surely  the 
height  of  irrationality  to  assume  that  by  any 
mere  revolt  of  his  own  he  can  defeat  the  des- 
tiny he  repudiates.  It  seems  to  us  that  even 
the  sceptic,  if  he  were  a  true  sceptic,  would 
not  make  the  complaint  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  exist  in  a  condition  which  galls  him, 
the  ground  of  an  inference  that  by  a  blind 
and  violent  attempt  to  throw  the  fetters  off 
him,  he  will  escape  them.  The  true  inference 
seems  to  be  that  he  cannot  fairly  count  upon 
escaping  now  what  it  was  so  completely  be- 
yond his  own  power  to  escape  before.  We 
maintain  that  the  true  lesson  of  life  to  a  thor- 
oughgoing sceptic  would  be  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
quiescence. He  has  come  into  the  midst  of 
conditions,  which  he  finds  painful,  partly 
under  the  control  of  a  Power  of  which  he 
positively  boasts  that  he  knows  nothing— 
though  with  a  little  more  patience  and  anxiety 
to  know  something,  he  might  have  learned  a 
good  deal  of  its  purposes— partly  by  his  own 
very  defective  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
that  Power  opened  out  to  him.  What  can  be 
less  reasonable  than  to  infer  that  without  any 
assent  of  that  Power,  and  by  a  sheer  act  of 
blind  revolt  against  it  on  his  own  part,  he  will 
better  his  condition  ?  If  the  overruling  Power 
be  an  infinite  mind,  then  it  is  certain  that  its 
designs  will  have  their  way,  and  not  be  de- 
feated by  a  mere  mortal  who  kicks  against  the 
pricks.  If  it  be  not  a  mind,  but  a  mere  Fate, 
still,  what  Fate  has  caused  once  it  may  cause 
again,  and  cause  in  either  a  worse  or  a  better 
form. 

No  fatalist  can  be  otherwise  than  a  fool 
who  does  not  see  that  one  of  the  first  les- 
sons he  has  to  learn  is— we  will  not  say  forti- 
tude, for  that  implies  something  much  higher 
—but  at  least  endurance.  He  has  become  the 
sport  of  what  he  calls  Fate,  once,  and  he  has 
found  that  the  more  impatient  he  is,  the  more 
blindly  he  struggles  with  his  fetters,  the  more 
they  gall  him.  Can  any  act  be  madder  than 
to  go  into  open  rebellion,  and  try  to  escape  by 
an  act  of  his  own  will,  what  has  bound  him 
in  galling  chains  without  any  consent  of  his 
own  will  ?  Of  course,  if  he  is  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  he  really  knows  now  how  to  es- 
cape from  a  Power  under  the  control  of  which 
he  fell  without  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  any 
chance  of  resisting  it,  he  is  hardly  a  rational 
being  at  all.  These  material  forces,  if  they 
have  produced  an  intolerable  life  once,  are 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  produce  them  again. 
The  true  philosophy  of  fatalism  is  acquiescence 
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and  self-adjusimeiifc  to  anoonirollabla  Power, 
and  that,  if  not  the  germ  of  fortitude,  is  at 
least  a  beginning  of  that  attitude  of  mind  of 
which  fortitude  is  the  most  perfect  flower. 
The  sceptic  who  chooses  death  rather  than 
life,  chooses  he  knows  not  what — chooses 
what  even  by  his  own  admission  may  well 
proTe  to  be  a  sort  of  life  infinitely  more 
painfal  than  that  which  he  has  so  violently 
rejected. 

Bat  may  we  not  go  a  good  deal  farther  eren  on 
the  mere  footing  of  the  teaching  of  experience, 
and  say  that  hnman  nature  has  learned  noth- 
ing which  has  added  more  to  its  general  capac- 
ity and  strength  than  the  power  of  bearing 
pain  calmly  and  well?    Has  anything  great 
ever  been  done  without  it  ?   It  has  been  really 
the  test,  and  not  only  the  test  but  the  discip- 
line, of  every  kind  of  true  and  noble  pur- 
pose.   It  is  not  merely  that  without  this  prov- 
ing by  pain,  we  should  not  know  the  noble 
purpose  from  the  ignoble,  but  that  even  noble* 
purpose  becomes  all  the  nobler,  ail  the  purer, 
for  the  pain  through  which  it  passes.   It  gains 
not  simply  in  confidence  that  it  is  genuine,  but 
in  genuineness,   by   what    it  goes  through. 
Cynics  say  that  all  motives  are  mixed,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely  unmixed 
good  or  purity  in  human  life.     And  they  are 
more  or  less  right.     But  what  they  fail  to  see 
is  that  these  mixed  motives  are  rendered  less 
and  less  mixed,  that  these  alloys  are  more  and 
more  purged  away,  by  the  discipline  of  pain 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  whatever  high  ele- 
ment of  devotedness  these  mixed  motives  con- 
tain.    Surely,  that  ought  to  teach  us,  if  noth- 
ing else  teaches  us,  that  there  is  a  purpose, 
and  a  spiritual  purpose,  in  all  the  suffering  of 
human  life,  and  not  mere  arbitrary  will,  still 
less  mere  chance  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and,  in 
short,  that  our  endurance  should   be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  acquiescence  and  docile 
self  adjustment  to  painful  conditions,  should 
be,  indeed,  true  fortitade,  in   other  words, 
willing  submission  to  that  which,  if  accepted 
with  willing  submission,  purifies  and  ennobles 
man.    Even  the  mere  humanist  can  hardly 
question  for  a  moment  that  those  who  have 
lent  most  fascination  and  significance  to  hu- 
man history,  those  who  have  raised  the  aspira- 
tions, and  often  even  seemed  to  be  the  inspira- 
tion, of  the  greater  races,  would  never  have 
attained  to    that    position    without   passing 
through  fiery  trials  which  both  tested  and 
purified  their  aims,  nor  that  they  effected  this 
by  accepting  with  humility  and  even  gratitude 


the  very  conditions  by  which  they  were  most 
sorely  tried.     Of  course,  it  is  txne  not  only 
that  men  have  no  choice  given  them  as  to 
coming  into  existence,  but  that  they  can  only 
rise  to  their  full  strength  by  accepting  those 
conditions  into  which  they  are  bom,  with 
something  more  than  patience>-with  a  ready 
and  eager  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  them, 
whatever  they  are.    It  is  the  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, the  faith  in  the  high  purposes  of  the 
Power  which  fixes  us  here,  that  alone  gives  us 
the  strength  to  make  the  best  of  difficulties 
often  very  great,  and  sometimes  appearing  to 
be  insuperable.     But  Christianity  has  raised 
this  kind  of  fortitude  into  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion.   It  has  taught  that  pain  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  supernatural  of  all  the  in- 
struments employed  in  the  moulding  of  our 
nature,  and  that  the  apparent    paradox    of 
gratitude  for  suffering,  is  in  truth  a  paradox 
only  to  the  natural  and  half-educated  man. 
The  very  secret  of  fortitude  is  the  belief  in  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  saying  to  his  apostles  : — 
'*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you."    The  area  of  divine  choice  is  infinite, 
while  that  of  human  choice  is  in  the  strictest 
degree  limited.    As  Providence  keeps  the  con- 
sequences of  death  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  it  gives  us  the  right  to  reject  con- 
ditions which  we  do  understand,  and  to  launch 
ourselves  into  those  of  which  we  understand 
nothing.     Christianity  has  always  treated  for- 
titude as  one  of  its  very  highest  and  most 
characteristic  virtues,  and  even  the  agnostic 
must  admit  that  Christian  fortitude — which  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  suicide— has  had  a 
much  grander  effect  in,  developing  human 
character  than  any  kind  of  irritable  and  im- 
patient revolt. — Tke  Spectator, 

The  "FobumV  Rbdugtion  op  Pbicb.— 2%e 
Forum,  which  its  readers  regard  as  the  fore- 
most of  our  periodicals,  has  reduced  its  price 
from  f  5  to  $3  a  year,  from  50  to  25  cents  a  copy. 
This  is  the  most  noteworthy  reduction  in  peri- 
odical literature  that  has  taken  place — perhaps 
that  can  take  place.  Magazines  of  fiction  and 
adventure,  the  illustrated  monthlies,  were 
within  everybody's  reach  even  before  the  re- 
cent redaction  in  the  price  of  somiB  of  them. 
But  no  periodical  of«  the  class  of  The  Forum 
has  ever  been  sold  for  25  cents.  It  becomes 
the  cheapest  by  half  of  all  great  reviews  in  the 
world,  and  it  remains  the  largest  of  all  our 
periodicals  of  its  kind,  and  its  character  is  in 
no  way  changed. 
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THE  INDICTMENT  OF  DIVES. 

BY  W.  8.  LILLY. 

I  DO  not  Buppose  that  thoae  who  first  means,  but  must  always  be  an  end  unto 
heard  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  btmself.  This  view  of  bumaa  natute 
thought  the  position  of  the  beggar  mon-  is  fatal  to  slavery.  And  ae  it  has  pre- 
strouB  or  even  abnormal.  "Paucishu-  vailed,  slavery  has  disappeared.  But 
manam  vivit  genua,"  was  the  true  ac-  is  the  right  to  personal  freedom  the 
connt  of  that  antique  world.  Uow  only  aboriginal  prerogative  of  man  ? 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  social  order  The  framers  of  the  famous  Declaration 
baaed  upon  slavery  ?  The  well-uigh  which  announced  to  the  world  the 
two  thousand  years  which  have  passed  French  Revolution  as  an  accomplished 
away  since  the  parable  was  spoken  have  fact  thought  not,  "Security  and  re- 
witnessed  the  evolution  of  a  new  idea  aistance  to  oppression,"  they  pro- 
of human  personality.  Its  essential  claimed,  were  also  his  natural  and  im- 
dignity,  its  inalienable  rights,  have  preacriptible  rights.  I  do  not  propose 
been  increaaingly  recognized  as  the  cen-  here  to  diacuss  what  value  rightly  at- 
tunes have  rolled  on.  Aristotle's  defi-  taches  to  this  formula,  or  to  the  propo- 
nition  of  the  free  man  is  :  "  One  who  sition  which  precedes  it,  that  men  are 
belongs  to  himself,  and  not  to  another."  born  and  continue  equal  in  rights.     This 


It  is  now  recognized  by  the  foremost 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  rest,  that  such  freedom  is  man'i 


certain  :  whatever  the  extravsgan- 
lies,  the  sophistries,  the  blunders,  the 
Ignorances  and  negligences,  the  c 


sacred  birthright,  and  that  in  virtue  of    and  atrocities  of  the  Revolutionary  leg- 


it he  abouid  never  be  used  merely  as  a 
Nkw  HmuM.— Vol.T,II.,*No.  3. 


ialators,  they  vindicated,  as  none  before 
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The  literature  of  the  subject  is  im- 
mense, and  is  rapidly  growing  every 
day.  Herr  Stamhammer,  in  his  Bibli- 
ographie  des  Socialisimis,  enumerates 
some  five  thousand  works  more  or  less 
immediately  dealing  with  it,  and  the 
catalogue  is  by  no  means  complete. 
But  whatever  diversities  of  operation 
these  volumes  present,  in  all  workebh' 
one  and  the  self-same  spirit.  All  bring 
the  same  charge,  substantially,  against 
Dives— that  he  is  a  thief  ;  that  is  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  ;  their 
first  count  in  the  indictment  against 
him.  **  Property  is  theft.'*  Is  this 
true  ? 

We  must  distinguish.  It  certainly  is 
not  true  of  private  property  in  the  ab- 
stract. The  philosophical  justification 
of  private  property  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  explication  of  personality 
in  this  work-a  day  world.  A  desire  to 
appropriate  things  external  to  us,  to 
convert  them  into  lasting  instruments 
of  our  will,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
our  nature.  We  cannot  picture  to  our- 
selves a  state  of  existence  in  which  man 
does  not  exclusively  possess  things  need- 
ful for  self-preservation.  The  ultimate 
ground  of  private  property  is  necessity 
arising  from  the  reason  of  things.  Man 
alone  of  all  animals  is  a  person,  self- 
conscious,  self-determined,  morally  re- 
sponsible. And  the  word  person  de- 
notes the  individual  as  capable  of  rights 
(rechtsfdhig).  We  cannot,  in  strict- 
ness, predicate  rights  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, because  they  are  not  persons  ;  al- 
though we  may  attribute  to  them  quasi 
rights  in  proportion  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  personality.  They  are  not  an 
end  to  tnemselves.  Man  is  an  end  to 
himself.  He  has  an  indefeasible  right 
to  live  out  his  own  life  as  a  man  ;  he 
has  an  indefeasible  right  to  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  that. 
Property  is  necessary.  It  belongs  to 
the  moral  realm,  the  realm  of  rights, 
and  springs  from  human  personality — 
the  ethical  idea  and  psychological  being 
of  man.  But  the  person  is  found  only 
in  society,  which  is  man's  natural  state. 
And  it  is  in  the  social  organism  that 
rights  become  valid.  Only  in  civil  so- 
ciety is  the  right  to  property,  like  all 
rights,  realized.  So  much  must  suffice 
here  as  to  the  right  to  property  consid- 
ered in   the  abstract.     I  may  be  per- 


mitted to  refer  those  who  would  follow 
the  subject  further  to  what  I  have  else- 
where written  concerning  it.* 

But  if  we  turn  to  property  in  the 
concrete  I  fear  the  indictment  against 
Dives  rests  on  only  too  good  grounds. 
Property  in  its  origined  idea  is  the  guar- 
antee to  a  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor  and  abstinence.  A  great  deal  of 
it,  as  it  exists,  is  due  to  the  labor  and 
abstinence  of  others,  and  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  those  who  own  it  by 
theft  or  by  worse  offences.  A  writer 
of  high  economic  authority,  not  the 
least  of  whose  manjr  merits  is  that  he 
carefully  weighs  his  words,  tells  us, 
**  As  a  fact,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  classes  in  modern  Europe  has  been 
gathered  together,  and  is  kept  together, 
by  dreadful  deeds  of  cruelty,  extortion, 
and  fraud."  f  To  take  this  country 
only,  how  many  noble  houses  derive 
their  abundant  possessions  from  the 
ruthless  spoliation  of  the  religious 
foundations  under  Henry  VIII.  — 
foundations  which  were  so  many  cen- 
tres of  Christian  charity  throughout 
the  land,  which  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  '*  To 
the  rapacity  of  the  aristocratic  cama- 
rilla of  adventurers,"  as  Professor 
Rogers  writes,  surrounding  the  nonage 
of  Edward  VI.,  we  owe  the  destruction 
of  the  thirty  thousand  religious  guilds 
which  had  been  the  great  institutions 
of  thrift  and  self-help — **the  benefit 
societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  the  Pro- 
fessor calls  them — and  the  foundation 
of  English  pauperism.  Or,  to  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  what  a  tale  is 
written  in  the  pages  of  William  Cob- 
bett,  of  Robert  Owen,  of  the  Reports 
of  Royal  Commissions,  concerning  the 
way  in  which  colossal  fortunes  were  ac- 
cumulated at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury !  Men,  women,  and  little  children 
offered  up  in  hecatombs  to  Mammon, 
**  the  master  idol  of  this  realm."  Or, 
think  of  the  **  sweating"  system  as  it 
actually  exists  among  us.  I  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense.  I  mean  by  it 
not  only  what  takes  place  in  the  dens 
of  Whitechapel  where  suits  of  clothes 
are  made  for  half-a-crown  and  a  gross 

*8ee  On  Right  and  Wrong,  Chapter  VIII., 
and  On  SfUbboldhs,  Chapter  VII. 

t  Qroundtoork  of  Economics,  by  0.  8.  Dewas, 
seo.  261. 
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of  match-boxes  for  twopence  farthing, 
but  of  the  general  denial  of  the  work- 
er's right  to  a  justum  pretium,  an 
equitable  hire,  **a  living  wage."  For 
the  process  is  the  same,  in  principle,  to 
whatever  department  of  human  indus- 
try it  is  applied.  It  is  the  robbery  of 
the  poor  because  they  are  poor  :  an  . 
offence  not  less  but  more  heinous  be- 
cause it  is  masked  under  a  jargon  of 
**8upplj  and  demand,"  *'the  laws  of 
competition,"  *' the  course  of  trade." 
I  must  take  leave  to  quote  on  this  sub- 
ject words  which  I  wrote  three  years 
ago,  because  I  can  find  no  others  to  ex- 
press my  meaning  so  well : — 

'*  The  oheapening  of  commodities  by  nnre- 
stricted  competition  has  been  the  guiding 
idea  of  English  manafactnre,  and  of  English 
commerce,  daring  the  last  half -century.  To 
get  out  of  men  the  utmost  exertion  of  which 
they  are  capable,  for  the  smallest  wages  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  accept,  is  very  widely 
supposed  to  sum  up  the  whole  duty  of  an  em- 
ployer toward  his  *  hands.*  We  have  forgotten 
that  these'  hands'  are  men.  We  have  treated 
them  as  merely  animated  machines.  Well,  I 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  to  pit  a  destitute 
man  against  his  destitute  fellows,  and  to  wring 
from  him  his  labor  for  the  scantiest  pittance 
to  which  he  can  be  ground  down,  is  wrong. 
The  necessity  of  the  seUer  does  not  make  it 
right  to  underpay  him.  If  I  give  him  less 
than  a  justum  pretium^  an  equitable  price,  for 
his  work,  I  do  in  fact  rob  him.  And  this  is 
at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful form  of  theft :  the  most  common, 
for  it  is  found  in  all  departments  of  life  ;  the 
most  disgraceful,  because  it  is  the  most  cow- 
ardly. It  is  a  duty  of  strict  justice  for  the 
employer  to  give  to  his  work-people  &  justum 
pretium.  The  violation  of  this  duty  is  reck- 
oned by  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  sins 
that  cry  to  Heaven.  And  the  measure  of  the 
justum  pretium  is  the  means  of  living  a  decent 
life,  morally  and  materially  ;  which  includes 
not  merely  food  and  cluthing,  house  and 
home,  but  leisure  and  spiritual  cultivation  : 
not  merely,  as  the  schoolmen  speak,  bona 
naturae  necessaria,  but  also  bona  statui  neces- 
sarin.  But  the  very  notion  of  2k  justum  pretium 
has  well  nigh  died  out  of  the  popular  mind, 
which  sums  up  its  code  of  commercial  moral- 
ity in  the  maxim  :  *  Buy  in  ths  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.*  "  * 

Does  any  one  object.  Must  not  "  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  rule"  ? 
The  sufficient  answer  is  given  by  Mr. 
lluskin  :  '*  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
fishes,  as  it  is  of  rats  and  wolves,  to 
live  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
but  the  distinction  of  humanity  to  live 

♦  On  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  194.  I  have  pur- 
sued the  subject,  at  some  length,  in  Chapter 
YII.  of  my  books  On  Shibb<deUi8, 


by  those  of  right."  The  facts  have 
been  tersely  summed  up  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain :  '•  The  vast  wealth  which  mod- 
ern progress  has  created  has  run  into 
pockets  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  toil- 
ers, and  spinners,  have  derived  no  pro- 
portionate advantage  from  the  pros- 
peri  tv  which  they  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate. But  to  withhold  that  **  propor- 
tionate advantage,"  or,  in  other  words, 
fair  share,  is  a  wrong.  And  unques- 
tionably by  such  wrong  a  vast  amount 
of  existing  property  has  been  heaped 
together. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  an 
unpleasant  amount  of  truth  in  this 
count  of  the  indictment  against  Dives. 
The  answer  appears  to  be  that,  however 
unethically  he  may  have  gained  the 
wealth  of  which  his  purple  and  fine 
linen,  his  sumptuous  faie  and  gorgeous 
palaces,  are  tne  emblem,  he  has  kept 
**  the  windy  side  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  must  not  be  meddled  with. 
Let  us  hear  Ilerr  Lasson  expand  the 
argument :  **  Existing  property  is  law- 
ful: otherwise  it  might  be  assailed  in 
the  courts  of  law.  It  has  all  been 
gained  under  the  authority  of  legisla- 
tion. Who  could  presume  to  separate 
the  just  from  the  unjust  in  what  is  all 
conformable  to  law  ?  It  is  the  very 
business  of  law  to  cut  short  this  unten- 
able thinking  and  deeming  about  right. 
.  .  .  The  principal  and  most  weighty 
thing  is  that  we  should  recognize  the 
sacredness  of  existing  property,  for 
with  it  all  law-abiding,  all  civilized  life 
would  fall."  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
quite  content  to  accept  the  view  thus 
expounded  by  this  learned  man.  But 
probably  it  will  not  appeal  with  so  much 
force  to  Lazarus  as  it  does  to  us  of 
**  the  classes."  And  thanks  to  the  re- 
markable political  arrangements  now 
existing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  Lazarus,  in  his  millions,  is 
our  master.  Nor  is  it  surprising  if  he 
turns  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  prom- 
ise him,  in  exchange  for  his  vote,  the 
transformation  of  his  material  condi- 
tion. When  I  was  last  in  Paris  a  song 
which  declared,  with  a  significant  dis- 
regard of  grammatical  nicety — 

*'  Ce  n'est  pas  toujours  les  m6mes 
Qu*aura  I'assiette  au  beurre" 
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was  very  popular  among  **  the  masseB." 
It  set  me  tninking.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  property  has  always  fol- 
lowed political  power.  Bat  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  annals  that 
power  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands 
which  now  hold  it.  And  the  quantity 
of  batter  is  limited. 

But  there  is  another  count  in  the  in- 
dictment against  Dives.  It  is  this  : 
that  supposing,  or,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, admitting,  the  source  of  his 
wealth  to  be  untainted,  he  holds  it  on 
conditions  which  he  too  frequently  for- 
gets ;  that  he  converts  to  his  own  use 
what  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  trust 
for  others  ;  and  this  is  what  the  law  char- 
acterizes as  embezzlement.  The  charge 
will  seem  monstrous  to  many  good  people 
who,  as  the  French  say,  **  man  gent  leur 
rentes'*  in  all  good  conscience,  appar- 
ently supposing  that  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  for  that  purpose  alone. 
That  duties  attach  to  the  possession  of 
land  is  a  belief  which  has  never  been 
wholly  effaced  from  the  general  mind. 
That  this  holds  good  of  all  kinds  of 
property  would  seem  to  many,  perhaps 
to  most  an  amazing,  an  irrational  doc- 
trine. And  yet  it  is  true.  Does  any 
one  object,  **  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to 
do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?"  The 
answer  is.  No,  there  is  One  alone  who 
can  say  that :  He,  namely,  into  whose 
mouth  the  words  are  put  in  the  Gospel. 
Absolute  ownership  can  spring  only 
from  creation.  Has  Dives  created  the 
lands,  the  mines,  the  skilful  hands,  the 
strong  arms,  which  supply  his  revenues? 
The  right  of  property,  like  all  our 
rights,  IS  limited  and  fiduciary.  There 
is  no  human  right  which  is  not  condi- 
tioned by  human  duties.  A  man's 
moral  claim  to  his  rights  ceases  if  he 
cease  to  perform  the  correlative  duties. 
And  if  it  is  wrong,  then,  to  deprive 
him  of  them — I  am  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  human  law,  but  of 
ethics,  whence,  however,  all  our  legis- 
lation deiives  its  very  life — the  wrong 
lies  not  in  any  injury  which  would  be 
done  to  him,  but  in  the  tendency  of 
the  measures  that  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed against  him,  to  unloose  the  bonds 
of  the  social  order.  The  justification 
of  private  property  is  the  general  good. 
If  it  could  be  shown — which  it  cannot 
—that  individual  ownership  is  incom- 


patible with  the  general  good,  no  effec- 
tual defence  of  it  would  be  possible. 
The  claims  of  the  social  organism,  in 
which  rights  acquire  validity,  come  be- 
fore those  of  the  individuid.  "  Salus 
populi  suprema  lex."  And  the  test 
whereby  the  advantages  of  one  propri- 
etary system  over  another — for  exam- 
ple, of  the  ryotwary  over  the  zemindary 
— must  be  determined  is  in  its  results 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  right 
to  property  is  not  a  right  of  the  same 
primary  and  aboriginal  kind  as  the 
right,  say,  to  existence.  And  even  that 
right  is  not  absolute.  It  is  conditioned 
by  the  duty  to  work.  It  is  limited  by 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  like  right 
in  other  me.n.  It  is  fiduciary  and  must 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of,  and  in 
subordination  to,  the  community,  which 
may,  for  a  just  cause,  take  the  life  of 
any  one  of  its  members,  or  require  him 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  it.  The  same 
principles  apply,  .even  more  strongly, 
to  the  right  of  private  property,  which 
belongs  to  what  the  schoolmen  call  the 
secondary  sphere  of  natural  law.  It  is 
a  great,  an  indispensable  social  institu- 
tion, ordained  by  human  reason  for  the 
common  good.  But  the  respect  due  to 
the  form  in  which  it  exists,  in  any  given 
state  of  society,  depends  upon  itis  prac- 
tical working.  If  its  owners  forget  the 
tenure  on  which  they  hold  it,  if  by 
selfishness,  by  rapacity,  by  luxury,  they 
make  their  ownership  a  public  mischief 
instead  of  a  public  benefit,  they  are  un- 
dermining the  existing  order  of  propri- 
etary rights,  and  are  preparing  the  ruin 
of  tne  present  constitution  of  society. 
Such  are  the  first  principles  applicable 
to  this  grave  question.  And,  in  the 
light  of  them,  who  can  look  at  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  without  amaze- 
ment, without  terror?  How  sad  and 
strange  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
unemployed  poor  in  tnese  dreary  No- 
vember days,  roaming  up  and  down  our 
streets,  seeking  work  and  finding  none  ; 
or  finding  it,  if  at  all,  on  the  conditions 
we  know  of  1  "Never,"  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  few  years  ago — ^and  his 
words  are  even  truer  now — **  never  was 
the  misery  of  the  very  poor  more  in- 
tense, never  were  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  life  more  hopeless  or  degraded." 
Still  more  sad  and  strange  is  the  specta- 
cle presented  by  the  unemployed  rich — 
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"  Fall  to  the  atmost  me&snre  of  what  things 
Homan  desires  can  seek  and  apprehend  ;" 

not  Bupposing  that  to  them^  too,  the 
law  appliee,  **  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat"  ;  not  even  sas- 
pecting  that  their  wealth  has  any  other 
nse  than  that  of  ministering  to  their 
own  gratification,  that  they  are  called 
to  fulfil  any  social  function  beyond  that 
of  absorbing  dividends  and  rents.  Such 
is  the  progress  and  poverty  in  which 
the  rampant  individualism  of  the  age 
has  issued.  It  is  the  natural,  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  debased  Utili- ' 
tarianism  which  proclaims  pleasure  as 
the  end  of  life ;  self-interest  as  the 
rule  of  life,  and  money  payment  as  the 
bond  of  life  ;  which  loses  sight  of  the 
cardinal  truth  that  society  is  an  organ- 
igin — a  rational  organism  ;  that  the  law 
of  the  human  race  is  solidaritv  governed 
by  the  eternal  and  immutable  princi- 
ples of  ethics. 

**  When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound 
conception  of  the  right  to  property — 
namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and 
demanding  the  performance  of  com- 
mensurate duties  ?*'  asked  Coleridge 
in  1833.  Certainly  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  return.  No  society  can  long 
endure  which  is  dominated  by  what 
Professor  Marshall  describes  as  **  the 
cruelty  and  waste  of  irresponsible  com- 
petition and  the  licentious  use  of 
wealth."  We  must  say  of  it  as  the 
wise  Duke  of  Weimar  said  of  the  First 
Napoleon  in  the  noontide  of  his  glory, 
**  It  is  unjust :  it  cannot  last."  The 
moral  law  is  supreme  over  nations  as 
over  the  individuals  of  whom  nations 
are  composed,  and  can  no  more  be  vio- 
lated by  nations  than  by  individuals 
without  incurring  the  penalty  which  is 
**  the  other  half  of  crime."  To  me  the 
gravest  sign  of  the  times  is  the  wide- 
spread disbelief  in  the  existence  of  that 
law — the  desire  to  set  up  in  the  place 
thereof  the  laws  of  biology,  the  laws  of 
physiology,  the  laws  of  comfort.  I 
count  it  atheism  of  the  worst  kind,  for 
it  is  not  the  rejection  of  this  or  that 
formula  wherewith  profession  is  made, 
more  or  less  intelligently,  of  faith  in 
the  Absolute  and  Eternal  ;  no,  it  is  the 
rejection  of  that  conception,  of  that 
fact  of  ethical  obligation  in  which  the 
Theistic  idea  is  rooted ;  **  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  implied  relations  of  an 


individual  with  a  "Universal  Will  con- 
ceived as  perfectly  rational,"  as  Su- 
preme Ri^bteousness ;  which  assures 
us  of  a  life  bevond  the  phenomenal 
when  justice  shall  at  last  triumph, 
where  its  rewards  and  penalties  shall 
be  adequately  realized,  and  so  bears 
witness  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Governor 
who  shall  bring  about  that  triumph. 
The  central  idea  of  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  is  that  beyond  the  grave 
wrong  shall  be  redressed,  compensation 
given  ;  that  no  one  shall  have  suffered 
inequitably  or  in  vain  ;  that  restitution 
shall  be  made  there  to  those  who  have 
been  disinherited  here.  On  that  teach- 
ing the  poor  lived  throughout  those 
ages  which,  whatever  else  they  were  or 
were  not,  most  assuredly  were  "ages 
of  faith."  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury, 
in  his  Mirror t  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  in  mediaeval  England,  lays  it 
down  with  startling  plainness  that  the 
rich  can  be  saved  only  by  the  poor ; 
since  the  poor  are  they  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  only  through  them  can 
the*rich  enter  it.  Dives  has  had  his 
consolation  here,  the  hereafter  belongs  to 
Lazarus  ;  the  rich  man  must  share  with 
the  beggar  in  this  world  if  he  would 
have  fellowship  and  portion  with  him 
in  the  next.  Such  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  Christianity  to  **  the  social  prob- 
lem," as  we  now  speak.  Can  it  be — I 
do  not  say  settled,  for  it  is  always  with 
us,  but — rationally  handled  without  that 
belief  in  the  Divine  Law  of  Eighteous- 
ness  which  thus  found  expression  ?  It 
is  a  question  worth  pondering.  Victor 
Hugo  has  answered  it  in  words  of  in- 
imitable pathos  and  beauty,  with  which 
I  will,  for  the  present,  close  this  dis- 
cussion : — 

"  n  y  a  nn  malhear  dans  notre  temps,  je 
dirais  presqn'il  n*y  a  qa'nn  malhear,  c'est  ane 
oertaine  tendance  &  tont  mettre  dans  oette  vie. 
En  donnant  a  Thomme  ponr  fta  et  pour  bnt 
la  vie  terrestre  et  materielle,  on  aggrave  toutes 
les  mis^res  par  la  n6gation  qni  est  an  bout, 
on  ajonte  a  I'eccablement  des  malhenrenz  le 
poids  insupportable  da  n^ant ;  et  de  ce  qni 
n'etait  que  la  soaffrance,  o'est-d-dire  la  loi  de 
Dien,  on  fait  le  desespoir.  c'est  a- dire  la  loi 
de  Tenfer.  De  \t  de  profondes  convnlsions 
Booiales.  Certes.  je  snis  de  cenx  qni  veal  en  t, 
et  personnen*en  doate  dans  cette  eoceinte,  je 
snis  de  ceuz  qai  vealent,  je  ne  dis  pas  aveo 
sincdrite,  le  mot  est  trop  faible,  je  veax  avec 
nne    inexprimable    ardenr,    et   par  tons  les 
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moyens  posfiibles,  azneliorer  dans  ceite  vie  le 
sort  materiel  de  cenx  qai  sonffrent  ;  mais  la 
premiere  de  ameliorations,  c'est  de  lear  don- 
ner  I'eHp^rance.  Combien  s'amoindrissent 
nos  mineres  finies  qaand  il  8*y  mdle  one  espe- 
rance  infinie  !  Notre  devoir  &  tons,  qai  que 
nons  soyons,  les  legislatenrs  comme  les  ecri- 
vains,  o*est  de  repandre.  c'est  de  depenser, 
c'est  de  prodigner,  sons  tontes  les  formes, 
tonte  Tenergie  sociale  pour  combattre  et  d6- 
trnire  la  misere,  et  en  nieme  temps  de  faire 
lever  tontes  les  t^tes  vers  le  ciel,  de  diriger 
tontes  les  Smes,  de  tonrner  tontes  les  attentes 
vers  nne  vie  nlterienre.  on  justice  sera  faite 
et  od  justice  sera  rendne.  Disons  le  bien 
bant,  personne  n'anra  injnstement  ni  inntile- 


ment  sonffert.  La  mort  est  nne  restitntion. 
La  loi  dn  monde  materiel,  c'est  Tequilibre  ;  • 
la  loi  dn  monde  moral,  c'est  I'eqnite.  Dien 
se  retronve  ii  la  fin  de  tont.  Ne  Tonblions 
pas,  et  enseignons-le  &  tons  ;  il  n'y  anrait 
ancnne  dignite  d  vivre.  et  cela  n'en  vandrait 
pas  la  peine,  si  nous  devions  monrir  tont  en- 
tiers.  Ge  qui  allege  le  labenr,  ce  qui  sanctifie 
le  travail,  ce  qui  rend  I'homme  fort,  bon, 
sage,  patient,  bienveillant,  juste,  k  la  fois 
bumble  et  grand,  digne  de  1 'intelligence,  digne 
de  la  liberte,  c'est  d 'avoir  devant  sol  la  per- 
petuelle  vision  d'nn  monde  meillenr  rayon- 
nan  t  a  travers  les  tenebres  de  cette  vie."* 

— New  Review. 
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BY  HUGH  H.  L.  BELLOT. 


It  is  by  the  comparative  method  only 
that  we  are  enabled  fully  and  clearly  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  human  race 
from  its  infancy  to  the  present  times. 
It  is  the  examination  oi  customs  and 
institutions  of  existing  primitive  soci- 
eties which  explains  the  survivals,  other- 
wise inexplicable,  of  past  civilizations, 
survivals  even  now  deeply  imbedded  in 
our  national  life.  It  is  by  the  com- 
parison of  these  survivals  of  various 
civilizations  with  each  other,  together 
with  actual  historical  knowledge,  that 
we  can  reconstruct  the  past  and  com- 
prehend the  present,  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  to  some  extent  fore- 
cast the  future,  and  at  any  rate  avoid 
rushing  blindfold  into  retrograde  meas- 
ures. In  the  study  of  primitive  man  we 
must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  our 
preconceived  orthodox  ideas.  Man  is 
not  the  fallen  creature  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe.  Neither  is  he  the 
descendant  of  an  ideal  past,  a  *^  state 
of  Nature''  assumed  by  Bousseau  to 
support  his  theories  of  what  a  perfect 
society  ought  to  be  :  a  "'  state  of  Na- 
ture" the  very  opposite  of  what  we  now 
know  it  to  be.  Primitive  man  is  not 
the  personage  described  by  Blackstone, 
a  man  merely  stripped  of  his  eighteenth 
century  clothes,  retaining  all  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  of  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  absolute  proof  that 
the  primitive  progenitors  oi  our  race 
differed  little  in  their  habits  or  thoughts 
from  the  nineteenth  century  cannibals 


of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  dealing  then 
with  early  man  we  must  reverse  all  our 
modem  ideas  of  mankind.  In  primi- 
tive societies,  the  tribe,  the  clan,  or  the 
family  is  the  social  or  political  unit  and 
not  the  individual,  who,  as  we  now 
know  him,  is  a  comparatively  modern 
conception.  The  individual  as  such  is 
not  recognized,  his  identity  is  merged 
in  his  trioe,  clan,  or  family. 

The  evolution  of  property  in  land  is 
from  tribal  possession  to  that  of  posses- 
sion by  the  joint  family  and  from  pos- 
session by  the  joint  family  to  individual 
possession  ex  jure  Quiritium — i.e.,  ex- 
clusive ownership,  after  passing  through 
feudalism,  a  modified  form  oi  individ- 
ual ownership. 

Thus,  as  we  might  expect,  and  not- 
withstanding the  views  of  some  recent 
writers  to  the  contrary,  even  goods  and 
chattels  are  at  first  communistic  prop- 
erty, and  under  these  are  included 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  In  Eng- 
land even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury groups  of  peasants  and  sometimes 
whole  villages  owned  such  chattels  as 
horses,  oxen,  ploughs,  and  boats  in 
common. 

If  an  Esquimau  owns  more  than  two 
canoes  he  must  lend  the  others  to  some 
member  of  his  clan,  if  required,  who  is 
not  responsible  for  their  loss,  and  since 
all  property  is  to  a  great  extent  in  com- 

*  Speech  in  the  debate  on  the  FaUooz  Law 
(1850). 
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took  place.  At  Malmesbury  this  took 
place  annually,  among  the  Jews  every 
fifty  years,  and  was  known  as  the  Ju- 
bilee. But  the  family,  says  Marshall, 
is  not  allowed  to  cultivate  its  lot  at 
pleasure.  "  They  must  sow  their  fields 
with  the  same  grain  as  that  of  the  other 
families  of  the  community.'*  In  fact 
they  are  subject  to  the  most  stringent 
customs.  The  system  of  cultivation  is 
usuallv  triennial  rotation — (1)  corn  or 
rye,  (2)  spring  crops  (barley,  oats, 
tieans,  peas),  (3)  fallow.  Haxthausen, 
speaking  oi  the  Russian  Mir,  remarks 
that  **  the  most  perfect  order,  resem- 
bling a  military  discipline,  presides  over 
the  labors  of  the  field.  On  the  same 
day  at  the  same  hour  peasants  repair 
to  the  fields,  some  to  plough,  others  to 
harrow,  etc.,  and  they  all  return  in 
company.'* 

How  then  was  this  order  and  security 
maintained  ? 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  the 
Indian  Village  Community,  says  :  "  The 
council  of  village  elders  does  not  com- 
mand anything :  it  merely  declares 
what  has  always  been.  Nor  does  it 
generally  declare  that  which  it  believes 
some  higher  power  to  have  commanded  ; 
those  most  entitled  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject deny  that  the  natives  of  India  nee- 
essarily  require  divine  or  political  au- 
thority as  the  basis  of  their  usages  ; 
their  antiquity  is  by  itself  assumed  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  obeying 
them." 

The  pdmoch  (help)  of  the  Eussian 
Mir  is  a  curious  survival  of  tribal  com- 
munism. By  this  custom  any  house- 
holder of  the  Mir  may  invite  his  neigh- 
bors to  assist  him  in  any  unusually 
heavy  piece  of  work.  In  return  for 
this  collective  work,  different  kinds  of 
refreshments  are  offered  to  the  guest- 
workers.  No  one  is  compelled  to  obey 
the  summons,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  party  benefited  is  bound  to  attend 
the  call  of  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  pdinoch. 

As  the  homestead  became  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  family,  so  the  ara- 
ble, upon  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  ceased  to  be  re- 
allotted,  and  became  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  family,  although  the  pasture 
and  waste  still  remained  the  property 
of  the  entire  community,  and  with  the 


cessation  of  redistribution  there  arose 
at  once  inequality. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  might  ex- 
pect feudalism,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  feudalism  succeeded  the  village 
community  not  only  throughout  Eu- 
rope but  in  China  and  the  East,  either 
in  the  due  course  of  evolution  or  by 
conquest.  In  England  the  feudal  man- 
or had  commenced  to  supersede  the 
village  community  before  the  Conquest, 
whicn  merely  accelerated  the  change. 
The  elected  village  chiefs  became  the 
hereditary  feudal  barons.  Now,  so 
long  as  petty  wars  were  the  rule,  the 
feudal  system  was  a  necessity.  The 
duties  of  the  baron  and  the  villagers 
were  reciprocal,  but  when  society  set- 
tled down  the  Baronial  protection  was 
no  longer  required  and  feudalism  be- 
came an  anachronism.  But  the  feudal 
burdens  did  not  disappear  with  the  feu- 
dal barons,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rights  of  common,  the  landowners 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  Village 
Communities  and  declared  that  such 
rights  as  did  exist  existed  only  on  suffer- 
ance. In  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Norman  Kings,  a  curious  parallel  is 
found  in  Scotland  and  India.  For  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  Highlanders 
after  the  Jacobite  insurrections  the 
English  Government  of  the  day  deter- 
mined to  hold  responsible  the  Highland 
chiefs.  Now,  those  chiefs  were  merely 
the  elected  managers  of  the  clan,  and 
owned  nothing  beyond  their  own  home- 
stead and  shares  in  the  common  land, 
and  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
emment  created  them  absolute  owners 
of  the  whole  estate,  hitherto  the  prop- 
erty of  the  clan.  The  same  policy  was 
pursued  in  India,  the  elected  village- 
chiefs  were  treated  as  absolute  owners 
of  the  soil  and  the  common  rights  of 
the  village  communities  utterly  disre- 
garded. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  Norman 
conquest  dia  not  create  but  only  accen- 
tuated feudalism  in  England,  rrevious 
to  this  the  feudal  system  existed  in  a 
modified  form.  The  tenants  of  a  man- 
or had  still  very  considerable  rights  in 
the  waste,  in  addition  to  their  home- 
steads and  lots  in  the  pasture  and  ara- 
ble. Now  the  first  Norman  kings  were, 
in  fact  and  in  theory,  the  seigneurs  of 
the  whole  country.    The  barons  were 
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mere  life-tenants,  who  received  their 
e^tateg  for  certain  services  rendered. 
But  in  course  of  time  they  became  suffi- 
cient! v  [Kjwerful  to  make  their  tenures 
hereditary  and  inalienable.  It  was  at 
this  fKfint  that  rent  in  money  became 
substituted  for  the  ancient  corvee  or 
payment  in  kind,  and  it  was  at  this 
point  also  that  the  system  of  vassalage 
lell  inU>  disuse.  Troops  could  be  hired 
if  occasion  arose  or  scutage  paid  in  their 
stead.  And  so  it  became  more  con- 
venient for  the  lord  to  look  to  one  large 
leaselioldor  than  to  numerous  tenants. 

The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of 
wool  was  another  cause  of  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  peasant.  Lar^e  tracts  of 
arable  land  were  thrown  into  grass  ; 
clearances  were  resorted  to,  and  com- 
mon lands  appropriated.  No  com- 
[>laints  in  the  fifteenth  century  were 
oudor  or  more  constant  than  that  a 
few  individuals  had  accumulated  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  on  which  they  fed 
(iountless  flocks ;  that  cultivation  was 
abandoned  and  the  country-side  de- 
populated. Attempts  were  made  to 
check  this  state  of  affairs  by  legislation. 
In  1488  Ilonry  VII.  passed  a  law  that 
no  cottage  should  be  erected  on  less 
than  four  acres  of  land.  Four  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  Elizabeth  were 
passed  to  the  same  effect,  but  all  were 
equally  futile,  although  in  1G27  we  find 
one  Ilogor  Crocker  fined  for  building  a 
cottage  on  his  estate  without  the  pre- 
scribed four  acres.  Thus,  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  one  b}' 
one  the  laud-owners  had  been  ridding 
thomsolves  of  their  duties  to  the  State, 
and  it  was  the  attempt  by  the  Stuarts 
to  revive  those  ancient  rights  of  the 
Crown  wliicli  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  We 
know  that  the  struggle  was  not  so  much 
one  botwoon  the  people  on  the  one  side 
and  the  gentry  on  the  other,  as  a  quar- 
rel between  the  King,  supported  by  his 
I)er8onal  following  among  the  gentry 
and  the  remaining  gentry  ;  the  com- 
mon j)eoi)le  taking  the  side  of  their  re- 
spective landlords. 

Whether  I  am  correct  or  not  in  this 
view,  at  any  rate  I  am  in  good  com- 

{>any.  "  Land  formerly,"  says  John 
Uuart  Mill,  **  was  held  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  personal  services  in  time 
of  war,  and  many  burdensome  dues  in 


time  of  peace,  from  all  of  which  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  landlords  re- 
lieved themselves ;  and  what  did  they 
grant  to  the  Crown  instead?  An  ex- 
cise on  beer.''  This  grant  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Act  for  the  Heredi- 
tary Excise.* 

This  Act,  settled  upon  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors  '^  in  full  and 
complete  recompense  and  satisfaction 
as  well  as  for  the  profits  of  the  Court 
of  Ward  and  Liveries  and  the  feudal 
tenures  and  incidents,  as  also  for  all 
manner  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption 
thus  taken  away  and  abolished,"  a  set 
of  duties  on  beer,  ale,  and  other  home- 
marle  liquors,  f  And  in  addition  to  this 
a  grant  of  duties  was  made  by  the 
same  Parliament  of  another  set  of  du- 
ties upon  the  same  liquors  to  the  King 
for  life.     This  was  the  Act  for  the  tem- 

{>orary  excise.  |  Then  follows  the  revo- 
ution  of  '88.  And  what  was  the  im- 
mediate result?  A  tax  upon  land.  It 
was  a  revolt  of  the  towns  against  the 
county  gentlemen.  How  this  land-tax 
has  been  whittled  down  to  a  mere  nomi- 
nal charge  is  ancient  history.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Enclosure  Acts  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day. 

Between  1710  and  1843,  7,660,413 
acres  were  enclosed,  and,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out the  smallest  compensation  to  the 
small  freeholders.  In  1845  Lord  Lin- 
coln told  the  House,  without  a  voice 
being  raised  to  contradict  him,  that  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  House 
had  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  peas- 
ant, not  from  any  feeling  of  antago- 
nism, but  from  sheer  ignorance.  This 
is  a  charitable  construction  to  put  upon 
the  action  of  the  House.  It  was,  of 
course,  highly  expedient  that  those 
lands  should  be  brought  into  more 
profitable  cultivation  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
profits  should  have  gone  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  landowners. 

And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  con- 
solidation of  small  holdings  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  yeomen.  It  is  true 
that  this  last  was  hastened  by  the  rise 
of  industrialism,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful   whether  industrialism    alone 


♦  12  Car.  II.  o.  24. 

fDowell,  Ifistory  of  Taxation,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
12  Car.  II.,  0.  23. 
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would  have  caused  the  disappearance  of 
this  class  ;  it  would  most  probably  only 
have  swallowed  up  its  surplus  popula- 
tion. As  it  was,  the  yeomen,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  localities,  have  simply 
yanished. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  if 
these  large  properties,  formed  in  the 
manner  just  described,  had  in  the  course 
of  time  been  broken  up  and  brought 
into  the  market.  But  there  were  sev- 
eral causes  to  prevent  this.  One  was 
the  system  of  entail  and  family  settle- 
ments, under  which  the  great  propor- 
tion of  land  is  now  held  ;  another  is  the 
artificial  value  placed  upon  land  owing 
to  the  political  and  social  advantages 
accruing  to  its  owners.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  and  still  is  composed  entirely 
of  landowners.  Up  to  the  Reform  Act, 
1832,  the  House  of  Commons  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  same  class, 
which  even  now  has  a  larger  represen- 
tation than  any  other  body  in  that 
House. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  when  we 
find  that  legislation  up  to  quite  recent 
times  has  been  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
large  landowner,  and  entirely  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  yeoman  farmer 
and  peasant  proprietor.  And,  indeed, 
even  in  recent  times,  instances  of  this 
partiality  are  not  wanting. 

So  then  we  have  arrived  at  exclusive 
individual  ownership  in  land. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that 
since  exclusive  individual  ownership  is 
a  product  of  evolution,  that  it  is  there- 
fore the  highest  form  of  ownership. 
But  the  fact  that  exclusive  individual 
ownership  is  the  product  of  evolution 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble form  of  property  in  land.  It  may 
be  a  necessary  consequence  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  exclusive  individual 
ownership  in  land  has  always  followed 
communistic  possession.  This  fact, 
then,  only  ffoes  to  show  that  such  own- 
ership is  only  a  step  in  the  development 
of  property  in  land  :  it  does  not  prove 
that  such  form  of  ownership  is  the  final 
solution  of  tl^e  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  emj  so  foolish  as  to 
assert  that  the  evolution  of  property  in 
land  has  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment in  exclusive  individual  ownership, 
he  can  have  but  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  most  elementary  laws  of  evo- 


lution and  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  and  practice.  Exclusive  indi- 
vidual ownersnip  is  obviously  tending 
to  some  form  or  another  of  Collectiv- 
ism. Of  this  tendency  there  are  numer- 
ous indications.  In  theory,  indeed, 
every  freeholder  holds  as  tenant  of  the 
Crown  ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  his  land 
is  required  for  public  purposes,  the 
State  compels  him  to  sell  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  The  present  attempts 
to  apply  the  principles  of  betterment 
and  of  taxation  of  ground  values  to 
land  in  London  are  proofs,  if  proofs 
were  needed,  of  the  same  tendency. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I  am  here  advocating  a 
return  to  primitive  communism.  Such 
a  return  would  be  theoretically  retro- 
gressive, and  in  practice  utterly  impos- 
sible. But  what  I  do  advocate  is  a 
higher  form  of  primitive  communism 
to  which  the  name  of  Collective  Owner- 
ship may  be  given.  At  the  risk  of 
trespassing  upon  the  reader^s  patience, 
I  will  here  roughly  define  what  I  mean 
by  this  term  "  Collective  Ownership.'* 

Collective  Ownership  then  is  owner- 
ship of  the  land  by  the  State  or  by  its 
delegates,  such  as  municipalities,  county 
councils,  district  councils,  or  parish 
councils.  Such  ownership  may  extend 
to  any  buildings,  works,  or  other  im- 
provements upon  the  land.  Individual 
ownership  of  the  bare  soil  is  entirely 
excluded.  The  most  that  the  individ- 
ual is  able  to  acquire  is  the  use  or  pos- 
session of  the  land,  together  with  such 
buildings,  works,  or  improvements  as 
may  happen  to  exist  thereon.  Now 
such  a  tenure  as  this  is  not  a  mere 
ideal.  In  a  crude  form  it  existed  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  was  eminently  successful. 

It  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Emphytensis,      Lands    taken    in    war 

iagri  vectigales)  were  granted  by  the 
loman  State  on  long  or  perpetual  leasee 
at  a  fixed  rent  (vectigal).  After  the 
time  of  Constantino  this  tenure  was 
adopted  by  corporations  and  private  in- 
dividuals, waa  extended  from  lands  to 
houses  and  received  the  name  of  emphy- 
tensis.  As  long  as  the  tenant  (emphy- 
tenta)  his  heirs  or  assignees  paid 
the  fixed  rent  (canon)  to  the  owner  his 
heirs  or  assignees  so  long  was  the  pos- 
session assured  to  him.     But  the  ten- 
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ant  was  not  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  upon  giving 
up  possession,  and  this  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rent 
was  fixed.  If  the  rent  were  in  arrears 
for  three  years  and  in  some  cases  for 
two  years  the  possession  was  forfeited 
and  the  tenant  could  be  evicted.  The 
tenant,  however,  could  alienate  during 
his  life,  and  unless  the  owner,  who  had 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  chose  to  exer- 
cise this  right,  he  was  bound  to  accept 
the  new  tenant  if  a  fit  and  proper  person. 

Here  then  is  a  basis  for  an  equitable 
and  practical  system  of  land  tenure. 
The  State  becomes  the  Collective  Owner 
and  the  individual  the  Possessor.  There 
must  of  course  be  compensation  for  im- 
provements if  the  State  redeems,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  must  be 
subject  to  periodical  assessments,  not 
upon  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant,  but  upon  the  increased  or  de- 
creased value  of  the  land.  The  ten- 
ant's improvements  will  belong  to  him 
and  form  his  tenant  rights.  Thus  the 
State  will  obtain  all  unearned  incre- 
ment and  the  tenant  will  pay  more  or 
less  rent  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  he 
gives  up  possession  he  will  sell  his  ten- 
ant-rights for  the  best  price  obtainable 
in  the  market. 

And  I  would  go  one  step  further.  In 
addition  to  individual  possession  there 
must  be  Collective  Possession.  Here 
again  I  do  not  set  up  a  mere  ideal. 
Collective  Possession  has  already  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and  that 
too  in  Ireland  of  all  countries  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  County  Clare,  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Ennis,  that  this 
experiment  in  Collective  Possession 
was  attempted.  The  Ealahine  Farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  Vandeleur,  was  in  1830 
let  to  his  tenants  as  a  whole  at  a  fixed 
rent.  The  rent  alone  was  £700  per  an- 
num for  618  acres,  only  268  of  which 
were  under  tillage. 

The  landlord  advanced  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  erection  of  a  common 
hall,  cottages,  and  farm-buildings,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  plant. 
The  society  was  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  members  elected  by  ballot. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  society 


could  show  a  clean  balance  sheet,  after 
having  paid  the  rent  and  all  interest  on 
capital  and  after  having  erected  several 
new  cottages  and  maintained  its  mem- 
bers in  plenty  and  comfort.  In  fact, 
not  only  financially,  but  socially,  this 
experiment  proved  a  complete  success, 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
general,  and  of  this  estate  in  particular, 
was  as  unfavorable  to  such  an  experi- 
ment as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be. 
For  further  particulars  of  this  interest- 
ing institution  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Vandeleur 's  agent.* 

The  society  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
not  through  any  inherent  defect,  but 
owing  to  Mr.  Vandeleur's  unfortunate 
gambling  proclivities,  which  resulted  in 
bankruptcy  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  treated  as  mere  laborers  on  the 
estate,  and  all  their  interests  and  im- 
provements in  the  property — their  ten- 
ant-rights, in  fact — were  swallowed  up 
in  their  landlords'  bankruptcy.  It  was 
thus,  by  accident,  and  by  accident  only, 
that  this  experiment  in  collective  pos- 
session ultimately  failed. 

In  the  tenure  suggested  here,  pro- 
visions of  course  would  be  made  to  pro- 
tect tenant-rights.  It  is  impossible 
here  and  now  to  enter  into  detailed 
particulars  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
collective  ownership  embracing  indi- 
vidual and  collective  possession.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  have 
shown  that  this  reform  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  also  practicable.  The  fact  that 
the  tenure  of  emphytensis  was  in  wide- 
spread operation  fifteen  centuries  ago 
tnroughout  the  Roman  Empire,  a  ten- 
ure in  some  respects  identical  with  the 
Irish  tenure  by  Ulster  tenant-right  of 
to-day,  and  the  fact  that  the  collective 
possession  of  the  Ralahine  tenants  ac- 
tually existed  and  was  entirely  success- 
ful, at  any  rate  justifies  my  view  that 
collective  ownership  is  not  a  mere  ideal, 
but  a  true  theory  based  upon  ascertained 
facts. —  Westminster  Review. 


*  E.  T.  Craig,   The  History  of  the  Ralahine 
Ihrm, 
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EDUCATION    AND    INSTRUCTION.* 


BY  LORD   COLERIDGE. 


Just  about  sixteen  years  ago  it  was 
my  fate  to  inflict  on  a  Bradford  audi- 
ence a  speech,  which  probably  of  all 
those  present  on  the  occasion  I  alone 
remember.  I  was  the  guest  of  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  William  Edward  Forgter, 
whom  Bradford  honored  while  living, 
and  whose  memory  I  know  Bradford 
still  keeps  fresh,  and  as  it  was  a  meet- 
ing of  Yorkshire  Institutes,  and  his 
Education  Bill  had  but  recently  been 
passed  into  law,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  talk  should  be  about  education. 
Probably,  to  save  myself  trouble,  I 
mighb  repeat  the  speech  to-night,  and 
nobody  would  find  me  out ;  but  some 
learned  antiquary  might,  and  after  six- 
teen years,  besides  its  inherent  faults, 
it  would  certainly,  to  use  the  modern 
slang,  not  be  **  up  to  date.'' 

In  sixteen  years  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  education  have  won- 
derfully changed.  And  changed  on 
the  whole  greatly  for  the  better.  More 
money  is  spent  on  education  ;  the  scope 
of  education  has  been  greatly  widened  ; 
except  in  cases  where  so-called  religious 
questions  impede  its  work,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general ;  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  later  legislation  has 
been  to  increase  the  national  expendi- 
ture on  this  national  object. 

All  this  is  to  most  of  us  matter  to  re- 
joice at,  and  we  wish  the  work  through- 
out the  country  to  spread,  to  grow,  to 
prosper.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  all  the  while  there  are  undercur- 
rents of  dissatisfaction,  that  there  are 
murmurs  heard  both  loud  and  deep, 
and  heard  from  very  different  quarters. 
Our  poorer  citizens,  our  working  classes 
are  dissatisfied  and  complain.  But 
they  do  not  complain  alone  ;  the  higher 
and  hitherto  ruling  people,  of  whom 
Ben  Jonson  says  that  **  they  need  not 
have  anything  more  than  a  horse-race, 
or  a  hunting-match,  or  a  day  to  d'~~ 
with  a  citizen,  and  such  innat^ 

*  An  Address  deliTdred  in  the 
BhipUy,  YorkBhire,  ia  JTuna  18( 


teries,"  these  men,  too,  complain, 
though  for  very  different  reasons,  of 
the  spread  and  growth  of  education, 
and  of  its  unsatisfactorv,  sometimes  in 
private  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  its  posi- 
tively mischievous,  results.  In  my  ig- 
norance, which  you  must  forgive,  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  your  Presi- 
dent on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  and 
still  more  of  what  may  interest  you,  I 
will  try*  to  examine  the  reasons  of  the 
feeling  I  have  described,  how  far  they 
are  just,  how  far  they  may  be  met  and 
answered,  and  how,  if  and  so  far  as 
they  are  just  and  well-grounded,  that 
which  produces  them  may  be  amended 
or  removed. 

Much  of  the  feeling  arises  both  in 
the  higher  and  lower  sort  of  men  from 
a  misapprehension,  sometimes  complete, 
of  the  higher  end  and  object,  the  true 
purpose  of  what  is  called  education  ; 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  old  and 
trite,  but  true  and  important,  distinc- 
tion between  education  and  instruction. 
That  they  are  essentially  distinct  no 
man  of  refiection  will  for  a  moment 
deny.  It  is  plain  that  you  may  in- 
struct without  educating  ;  it  is  not  edu- 
cating in  any  sense  to  teach  the  use  of 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  the  lever 
or  the  pulley,  or  how  to  feed  a  machine 
with  wool,  or  how  to  sharpen  a  razor 
or  polish  a  pair  of  scissors ;  things 
most  necessary  to  be  learned,  indeed, 
and  without  which  no  real  work  could 
be  possible,  but  no  more  educating, 
that  is  drawing  out  the  powers  of,  the 
mind  than  breaking  stones  upon  a  road 
or  trimming  ivy  on  a  wall.  If  learning 
these  things  were  education,  and  if  edu- 
cation meant  wealth  or  the  means  of 
making  money,  then,  indeed,  the  poor 
man  might  complain  with  justice  that 
he  had  thrown  away  his  time,  that  edu- 
cation was  a  delusion  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  in  the  high  sense   was   a 


t  education  does  not  mean  wealth, 
it  necessarily  the  power  of  ac- 
r  it.  What  it  is,  no  doubt,  is 
\j  to  define  ;  it  has  been  defined 
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b'lllt  U  n«>c,  to  mj  mind,  by  any  means 
certain  iLji:  ;h'D68  vho  are  wiselv  and 
gradually  siibmittal  to  te»^bnical  educa- 
tion wouM  not  be  the  better  for  more  gen- 
eral cu  hi  Tar  ion.  An  nneilucateil  mind 
18  Tery  apt,  even  in  technical  han- 
dicraft, to  snfiTer  for  want  of  breadth 
of  view  and  largeness  of  understand- 
ing. 

These  seem  fine  words  to  nse  as  to 
matters  so  purely  practical.  But  let  me 
explain.  1  will  give  yon  two  instances, 
one  which  fell  nnder  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  other  I  came  npon,  in  reading 
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the  report  and  the  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  alleged  Depression  of 
British  Trade,  presided  over  with  such 
skill  and  ability  by  the  excellent  and 
very  able  man  more  generally  and 
widely  known  as  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  A  man  I  knew  desired  to  have 
six  candlesticks  made  of  old  Sheffield 
plate,  which  he  preferred  (as  most  peo- 
ple who  know  anything  about  it  do  pre- 
fer it)  to  its  modern  substitute,  electro- 
plate. He  was  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
and  he  wanted  six  candlesticks  of  sepa- 
rate patterns.  The  Sheffield  plate  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon ;  he  could  not 
get  it ;  at  least,  he  was  told  so.  The 
six  candlesticks  he  could  not  at  first 
get  of  separate  patterns.  Why  ?  The 
workmen  objected  to  use  six  separate 
models  for  a  single  order.  Was  it 
more  trouble  ?  Scarcely  any,  but  they 
positively  refused.  At  last  he  got  what 
he  wanted,  picking  up  one  here  and 
one  there,  and  with  much  trouble. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  syllable 
against  the  workmen.  England  is  a 
free  country,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
sell  their  property,  that  is,  their  labor, 
on  what  terms  they  choose.  But  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  self- 
created  difficulties  of  this  sort  hare  a 
tendency  to  injure  trade,  and  if  carried 
much  further,  and  happening  oftener, 
to  drive  trade  away  from  England  alto- 
gether, and  to  do  great  mischief  not 
only  to  trade,  but  to  the  workmen. 
This  is  entirely  apart  from  the  thorny 
and  disputable  questions  as  to  strikes 
and  combinations,  as  to  which,  so  far 
as  my  understanding  of  the  law  allows 
me,  I  havo  always  done  what  I  honestly 
could  in  favor  of  the  workmen's  free- 
dom. But  there  are  limits  of  fairness 
and  good  sense  which  cannot  be  trans- 
gressed without  direct  harm  to  those 
who  transgress  them  ;  and  I  think  in 
cases  such  as  these  they  are  obviously 
transgressed.  The  case  mentioned,  in 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Blue  Book 
was  stronger  still.  The  Chinese,  it 
seems — at  least,  large  masses  of  them — 
like  to  use  a  particular  kind  of  scissors, 
which  are  not  in  the  shape  in  which 
English  scissors  are  commonly  made. 
The  English  makers  would  not  make 
them  according  to  the  Chinese  form. 
They  said,  and,  as  I  understand,  rightly 
said,   that    the    English    pattern    was 


really  the  best.  But  the  Chinese  did 
not  think  so.  They  preferred  their  old 
muvipsimtis  to  the  English  sumpsimus. 
The  Germans  wisely  consulted  the  wish 
of  their  customers,  and  at  the  date  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Blue  Book  the 
Germans  were  largely  supplanting,  and 
threatened  entirely  to  destroy,  the  Eng- 
lish trade,  because  they  condescended 
to  make  awkward  scissors  which  the 
Chinese  would  buy,  instead  of,  perhaps, 
much  better-shaped  scissors,  which  they 
would  not.  My  authority  is  the  Blue 
Boak,  and  I  will  add  only  that  it  is 
really  narrow-minded  and  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  cus- 
tomer who  wants  a  particular  thing, 
which,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not  give 
him,  he  will,  of  course,  go  and  get  else- 
where. 

These  are  examples  only,  of  which 
the  Blue  Book  gave  many  others,  and 
the  general  effect  of  which  1  dare  say 
is  well  known  to  many  who  cast  a  wide 
and  intelligent  glance  over  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
Surely  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 
in  such  plain,  every-day,  purely  practi- 
cal matters  as  these,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  with  the  minds  and 
manners  of  mankind,  with  the  course  of 
trade,  with  the  elementary  rules  of  eco- 
nomics would  enlarge  the  views,  would 
liberalize  the  practice,  and  would  cer- 
tainly improve  the  position  of  those  who 
will  not  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
no  one  can  prudently  do  without,  and 
who  habitually  violate  principles  which 
are  not  of  their  making,  and  which  no 
one  can  defy  with  impunity.  To  me  it 
seems  nothing  but  common  sense  to 
say  that  to  educate  men  as  well  as  to 
instruct  them  is  to  enable  them  to  use 
their  instruction  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  make  work  more  valuable  by 
making  it  more  intelligent. 

Nor,  on  the  other  side,  should  it  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  to  employ 
the  workmen,  that  the  spread  of  even 
the  imperfect  education  which  we  see, 
brings  with  it  consequences  which  must 
be  faced  by  them,  if  they  have  sense 
and  reason,  though  sometimes,  perhaps, 
unfavorable  in  a  certain  sense  to  their 

Sosition  and  to  themselves.  In  former 
ays,  though  the  employers  of  labor, 
commercial,  it  may  be,  agricultural  cer- 
tainly, differed  little  from  those  whom 
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they  employed,  except  in  being  able  to 
indulge  with  less  restraint  discreditable 
passions  ;  yet  it  did  not  much  signify, 
because  those  whom  they  employed  were 
little  better  than  slaves,  ^a^v;^x  dpyava, 
living  tools,  as  Aristotle  calls  them. 
Those  who  know  our  statute-book,  and 
who  know  also  the  desperate  struggles 
made  by  some  of  our  judges  to  render 
remedial  statutes  nugatory,  will  know 
whether  I  exaggerate.  We  have  got  or 
are  fast  getting  past  all  that.  If  the 
workmen  are  no  longer  ignorant  slaves, 
neither  are  the  employers  of  any  sort 
such  as  they  once  were  ;  and  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  rec- 
ognized, even  in  agriculture,  as  in  all 
pursuits  which  are  pursued  for  gain, 
that,  as  Adam  Smith  said  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  except  upon  com- 
mercial principles.  In  former  days,  and 
when  the  whole  country  paid  for  the 
sustentation  of  the  landowner,  Adam 
Smith's  precept  as  to  the  cultivation 
of  land  and  the  growth  of  corn  could 
be  safely  disregarded.  The  consider- 
ation for  the  occupation  of  land  in  those 
days  was  partly  rent,  partly  submission 
to  dictation  ;  in  those  days  (I  speak  of 
what  I  myself  know)  men  not  only 
could  be,  but  often  were,  turned  out  of 
their  holdings  for  non-submission  to 
dictation  ;  and  the  proceeding,  when  it 
took  place,  hardly  produced  a  comment 
or  a  murmur.  But  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  the  system 
altered.  It  died  hard,  as  all  systems 
which  are  founded  upon  selfishness  and 
love  of  power  do  die  hard.  I  knew 
myself  two  men,  excellent  and  admira- 
ble men,  one  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  other  a  very  noble  speci- 
men of  the  untouched  gentleman,  high- 
minded,  honorable,  just,  but  fond  of 
f)ower.  One  had  a  large  estate  in  Ire- 
and,  I  will  not  mention  the  county  just 
now  ;  the  other  had  a  still  larger  in  the 
South  of  England.  Both  were  English- 
men, but  the  Irish  owner  found  his 
whole  estate,  when  he  succeeded  to  it, 
held  under  leases  with  the  most  oppress- 
ive covenants,  one  that  the  lease  should 
be  ipso  facto  forfeited  if  the  lessee  voted 
for  any  one  as  member  for  the  shire  ex- 
cept a  person  nominated  by  the  lessor. 
His  rents  were  in  arrear  and  his  farms 
in  disorder.     He  called  his  tenants  to- 


f  ether,  and  offered  to  them  a  good  or- 
inary  English  lease  for  thirty -one  years 
certain,  with  arbitration  clauses  as  to 
rent ;  all  accepted  thankfully ;  and 
when  he  told  me  this,  he  added  that 
he  had  absolutely  no  arrears,  and  that 
his  rents  were  cheerfully  paid.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  my  other  friend,  and  he 
replied  that  he  should  not  care  to  live 
in  a  country  where  he  had  no  power 
over  his  tenants.  Both  my  friends, 
who  were  much  older  than  I,  died  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  Irish 
estate  (I  really  do  not  know  whether 
the  Land  Laws  have  been  applied  to 
it)  I  have  heard  is  in  good  order  and 
has  a  contented  tenantry.  My  English 
friend,  too  just  and  upright  to  insist 
on  power  which  he  had  not  bargained 
for,  would  take  no  tenant  whose  politi- 
cal opinions  differed  from  his  own. 
Farm  after  farm  was  thrown  upon  his 
hands  ;  he  fought  gallantly  against  the 
times,  and  his  estate,  or  much  of  it, 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  men,  of 
whom  it  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that 
they  are  not  his  equals  (for  few  men 
could  be),  except  that  they  have  recog- 
nized at  which  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  are  living,  which  he  did  not. 
The  bearing  of  what  I  am  saying  on 
the  subject  before  us  is  this  :  you  can- 
not expect  that  workmen  in  the  present 
day  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  could  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  country 
workmen.  The  very  highest  and  most 
responsible  authority  has  told  us  that 
travelling  circuses  are  the  things  for 
them.  So  I  pass  the  rural  districts  by  ; 
but  in  towns  and  in  places  where  there 
are  libraries,  and  where  men  both  can 
and  do  read  the  books  in  them,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  think  that  men,  who  can  and 
do  read  Milton  and  Sidney  and  Locke 
and  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
can  be  treated  as  men  could  who  had 
never  heard  of  these  men,  or  to  whom 
at  best  they  were  but  names.  Let  it 
be  frankly  recognized  that  it  is  the  total 
effect  of  a  change  which  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, that  no  change  is  ever,  or  is  very 
seldom,  an  unmixed  good,  that  there 
is  always  some  value  in  an  established 
system,  that  mutual  forbearance  is  not 
only  a  religious  duty  but  a  precept  of 
common  sense,  and  it  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  the  reverse  of  Aladdin's 
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lamp  is  in  this  case  true,  and  that  the 
new  lamp  is  better  than  the  old. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  everything  can- 
not be  said  at  once  ;  and  that  you  can- 
not^ in  stating  one  side  of  a  case  strong- 
ly,   use  words   which  imply  that  you 
know  there  is  another,  and  that  you 
have   not  forgotten  it.     Qualifications 
impair  the  strength  and  directness  of 
assertions  ;  and  as  nothing  but  its  abso- 
lute contradictory  is  ever  logically  de- 
nied by  an  assertion,  it  is  seldom  to  a 
fair   and   intelligent   reader  or  hearer 
necessary  to  make  them.     But  all  minds 
(often  quite  unconsciously)  are  not  fair, 
all  minds  are  not  intelligent  or  logical ; 
and   therefore  qualifications  are  often 
necessary  if  you  wish  to  avoid  mischiev- 
ous misunderstanding.     I  desire,  there- 
fore, to  add  that  in  what  I  have  said  I 
have  been  speaking  of  principles,  not 
of  their  application,  and  that  a  Eadical 
may  be,  and  often  is,  as  stern  and  de- 
termined an  upholder  of  just  law  and 
righteous  order  as  the  strongest  Tory 
in  the  Empire.     Nay,  I  will  go  further 
aud  say  that  all  men  are  bound  to  obey 
and  all  magistrates  to  enforce  the  law, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  it.     Just 
or  unjust,  righteous  or  wicked,  while  it 
remains  the  law  it  must  rule  us  in  all 
thiags,  except  the  conscience.     If  it  is 
unjust,  and  some  laws  are  very  unjust, 
do    your    very    utmost    to    get    them 
changed  ;  most  unjust  laws  fall  in  the 
end,    but  while  they  last  obey  them. 
There  is  a  magnificent  speech  upon  or- 
der and  degree  put  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  mouth  of  Ulysses  in  quite  the  early 
part  of  that  strange  play  of  **  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  which  contains  some  of 
his  very  noblest  thoughts,  expressed  in 
the  most  splendid  language,  every  word 
of  which  I  should  like  to  make  my  own. 
The  whole  speech  is  too  long  to  tran- 
scribe, but  the  following  passage  is  too 
fine  for  me  to  omit : 

**  Take  bat  degree  away,  nntuDe  that  string, 
And,   mark,    what    discord    foUows  I    each 

thing  meets 
In  mere  oppngnancy  :  The  bounded  waters 
Shonld  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the 

shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rade  son  should  strike  his  father 

dead  ; 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and 

wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
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Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  jus- 
tice too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.'* 

And  now  let  me  say  just  a  few  words 
to  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  this  great  establishment,  over 
which  for  a  year  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  preside.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  could  ever  address  an  au- 
dience of  young  people  without  a  feel- 
ing of  cordial  sympathy  and  affection- 
ate hope  for  their  future.  I  was  ouce 
young  like  you,  and  I  should  be  glad  if 
an  old  man  could  say  something  to  you 
that  **  might  profit  in  the  aftertime,'* 
when  I  shall  have  gone  down,  as  I  soon 
must,  into  **  the  wide  winding  caves  of 
the  peopled  tomb,''  and  you  remain  be- 
hind on  the  warm  bright  earth. 

Now,  in  what  you  have  to  observe, 
my  first  counsel  to  you  is  that  you  at- 
tend faithfully  and  carefully  to  the  pre- 
scribed course.  However  dry  any  of 
your  studies  may  seem,  however  useless 
parts  of  it  may  appear  now,  pursue  the 
course  nevertheless,  faithfully,  earnest- 
ly. You  cannot  shirk  it,  you  cannot 
glide  over  it  superficially,  without  dis- 
turbance and  injustice  to  the  institu- 
tion, without  great  loss  to  yourselves. 
I  remember  that  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
many  things  in  the  course  of  study  were 
uninteresting  and  apparently  useless  at 
the  time,  seeming  foreign  from  the  in- 
terests of  actual  life  ;  but  I  have  found 
them  often  the  best  preparation  for  the 
work  I  have  had  to  do.  Faithful,  un- 
compromising work  in  the  prescribed 
course  is  excellent  discipline,  aud  the 
advantages  of  discipline  are  reaped  in 
after  days. 

I  do  not  know  whether  here  in  any 
of  the  departments  there  is  much  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  but  a  good  mem- 
ory is  one  of  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sions a  man  can  have  in  most  of  the 
occupations  of  life.  Speaking  as  an 
old  lawyer  especially,  I  may  say  that 
few  things  compare  in  usefulness  with 
a  retentive,  accurate  memory.  It  is  in 
youth  that  this  faculty  is  formed  and 
trained,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of  learn-, 
ing  by  heart  passages  we  admire  from 
11 
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authors,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  What 
we  learn  in  youth  we  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber well ;  mental  impressions  at  that 
period  of  life  do  not  easily  fade  ;  and 
although  they  are  easily  received  they 
are  indelibly  retained  ;  ^nd  if  they  are 
impressions  of  noble  thoughts  clothed 
in  noble  language  we  are  laying  up  a 
store  of  intellectual  pleasure  at  one  end 
of  life  for  enjoyment  at  the  other. 
Many  of  us  live  to  grow  old  :  if  we  do, 
our  minds,  if  not  ourselves,  grow  lone- 
ly ;  the  interests  of  the  world  fade  away, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  beauty  of  it  van- 
isheth,  and  a  time  comes  when  we  feel 
that 

''  'Tie  meet  that  we  should  panse  a  while 
Ere  we  pnt  off  this  mortal  coil, 
And  in  the  BtillDess  of  old  age 
Muse  on  onr  earthly  pilgrimage.' ' 

At  such  times  the  recollection  of  great 
thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of  musical 
words,  comes  to  us  with  a  comfort,  with 
an  innocent  pleasure  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate. 

And  what  should  you  learn  ?  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  safest  rule  to  follow 
is  to  learn  that  which  pleases  you  best ; 
I  assume  that  it  is  not  bad  ;  but  as  to 
what  is  best,  taste  is  very  varied,  and 
that  which  commends  itself  to  one  man 
perhaps  repels  another.  Mjr  own  taste 
you  must  take  just  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
but  (leaving  out  for  obvious  reasons  all 
GreeK  and  Latin  writers)  before  and 
above  every  one  (including  them)  I 
should  myself  place  Shakes|)eare  ;  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  wisdom,  in- 
struction, and  exquisite  diction,  indis- 
pensable to  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  speaking  or  writing.  I 
knew  well,  I  think  many  here  must 
have  known,  a  great  advocate  who  was 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  of  whom  it 
used  to  be  said  that  perhaps  he  didn't 
know  much  law,  but  he  did  know  a 
great  deal  of  Shakespeare.  And  a  great 
judge,  who  knew  both  law  and  Shake- 
speare, said,  when  this  was  repeated  to 
him,  that  although  in  a  lawyer,  j)erhaps 
a  little  law  was  desirable,  yet  if  that 
could  not  be  had,  the  next  best  thing 
to  have  was  a  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare. Next  Shakespeare  I  for  one 
should  put  Milton.  Have  any  of  you 
not  heard  the  magnificent  eloquence  of 
John  Bright  ?  He  told  me  himself 
that  he  was  built  on  Milton ;  and  if 


you  heard  him,  nay,  even  if  you  read 
him,  you  can  see  that  he  is  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  this  ^eat  poet,  and  that 
thoagii  he  does  not  imitate  Milton,  he 
speaks  after  Milton. 

And  next  for  use,  yes,  for  daily  nse, 
read  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  echoes 
of  Lord  Jeffrey's  mocking  laughter  may 
still  ring  in  the  Titus  Salt  Schools  at 
Shipley.  I  cannot  help  it.  Much  of 
Wordsworth  has  passed  into  the  lan- 
guage, the  poet  or  Nature  and  of  lofty 
spiritual  thought,  whose  verse  makes 
bright  things  brighter  and  happy  men 
happier,  the  man  of  whose  song  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says  that  when  he  spoke 

"  Onr  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
Oar  youth  returned,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world. " 

There  is  one  man  in  English  literature, 
perhaps  tliere  are  two,  who  wrote  too 
little  ;    Gray  is  one.     Every  word  he 
wrote  is  precious  ;  he  has  the  perfec- 
tion of  diction  and  of  melody.    Every 
line  contains  a  thought  or  a  picture 
complete    in    itself,    and    you    cannot 
change  a  word  without  marring  its  per- 
fection.    The  other  perhaps  is  Wolfe. 
Every    one    knows    his    lines    on  the 
**  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,*'  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  no  higher  praise  is 
possible  than  to  say  they  are  worthy  of 
their  subject.     But  he  wrote  also  **  Go, 
forget  me,'*  and  "  If  I  had  known  thou 
couldst  have  died"— two  poems  now 
but  little  known,  but  of  which,  if  it  is 
too  much  to  say  they  are  as  fine  as  the 
one  on  Sir  John  Moore,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  poet  who  wrote  it.     The  time  would 
fail  me,   your   endurance   would  give 
way,  if  I  were  to  speak  at  length  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Scott,  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  of  Ford,  of  Massinger,  of  Dryden, 
Pope  and  Young,  not  to  mention  more 
recent  authors.     Coleridge  I  omit,  of 
course  ;    Tennyson  I  omit,  because  I 
know  that  any  estimate  which  places 
him,  as  I  should  place  him,  in  an  order 
of  men  far  below  Shakespeare  is  at  pres- 
ent the  mark  of  a  Philistine  ;  Brown- 
ing I  omit,  because,  though  I  have  ad- 
mired him  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  always 
to  understand  him.     He  once  rebuked 
me  in  a  way  which  I  relate  for  the  com- 
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fort  of  those  small  striviug  souls  who 
watch  his  flights  and  try  to  follow  his 
course  in  vain,  till  he  disappears  from 
them  in  clonds.     He  was  so  kind  as  to 

five  me  many  of  his  volumes,  and  he 
new  I  honestly  read  them.  Soon  after 
one  had  thus- been  given  me,  he  asked 
me  how  I  liked  it.  I  replied  that  what 
I  could  understand  I  heartily  admired, 
and  that  parts  of  it,  I  thought,  ought 
to  be  immortal ;  but  that  as  to  much 
of  it  I  really  could  not  tell  whether  I 
admired  it  or  no,  as  I  could  not  under- 
stand it.  **  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "  if  a 
reader  of  your  calibre  understands  10 
per  cent,  of  what  I  write  I  think  he 
ought  to  he  content, ^^ 

If  I  began  with  the  prose  writers 
(I  speak,  you  will  understand,  of  Eng- 
lish only),  we  should  never  get  to  bed. 
For  the  purposes  I  have  alluded  to,  I 
will  mention  but  a  few  ;  and  those 
rather  by  way  of  catalogue  than  criti- 
cism. I  shall  display,  I  fear,  my  own 
idiosyncrasy'  by  placing  at  the  head  of 
English  prose- writers  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whose  matter  is  no  doubt  often  thin, 
but  whose  style  is  perfect,  rising  at 
times  to  lofty  eloquence,  and  never  fall- 
ing below  the  tone  of  a  high-bred  gen- 
tleman. Very  near  him  I  should  place 
Lord  Erskine  and  Mr.  Burke,  Lord 
Bacon,  passages  of  Tooker,  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Sou  they. 

The  list  is  short,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  occupy  a  long  time  to  master.  But 
at  last  it  comes  to  this  :  whether  for 
present  use  or  future  comfort,  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  recommend  your  acquaint- 
ing yourselves  with  good  books.  They 
are  the  best  of  companions,  in  sickness, 
in  misfortune,  in  sorrow,  in  sleepless 
nights  and  days  of  pain,  you  will  find 
your  recollection  of  great  and  whole- 
some literature  a  constant  solace  and 
refreshment.  And  as  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  still  more 
truly  is  he  known  by  the  books  he  reads 
and  the  authors  he  loves.  Read  only 
the  best  books,   and  never  read  bad 


ones.  Good  books  will  nerve  you  for 
the  work — the  serious  and  earnest  work, 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  true  and  good 
men.  For,  to  quote  a  great  writer,  Dr. 
Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,*'  not  from  that  book,  how- 
ever, but  from  his  "  Satires/'  a  book 
much  less  known : 

"  This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest. 
Man*B  is  laborions  happiness  at  best ; 
On  this  side  death  his  labors  never  cease. 
His  joys  are  jojs  of  conquest,  not  of  peace.'  * 

One  word,  if  I  may,  to  counsel  you  to 
live  faithfully  and  in  earnest.  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.  It  can  never  be 
too  early  to  begin.  The  temptations 
of  youth,  of  middle  life,  of  old  age  :  all 
life  has  its  temptations,  all  can  be  con- 
quered. Do  not  believe  those  who  tell 
you  that  such  an  achievement  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  perfectly  possible,  as  many 
have  proved.  I  can  have  no  kind  of 
reason  to  mislead  you,  and  my  age 
ought  to  give  me,  at  least  in  this  mat- 
ter, some  authority.  Nothing  will 
more  help  you  to  it,  nothing  will  tend 
more  to  keep  you  from  evil,  than  the 
company  of  good  books  and  the  thoughts 
and  counsels  of  good  men.  They  will 
fill  you  with  good  thoughts,  and  good 
thoughts  bring  forth  good  deeds,  and 
good  deeds  are  the  only  true  happiness 
of  life. 

I  will  end  in  the  words  of  a  great 
American  poet,  Bryant,  written  when 
he  was  very  young,  which  I  have  known 
and  admired — I  wish  I  might  say  I  had 
lived  by — all  my  life  : 

**  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  Halls  of  Death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About   him    and    lies   down   to    pleasant 

dreams." 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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BY   PROFESSOR  P.  MAX   MULLER. 


Why  do  so  man^  people  year  after 
year  go  to  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland 
and  Rome,  when  a  few  days  more  would 
bring  them  to  Constantinople,  into  an 
entirely  new  world,  and  into  a  climate 
which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  is 
simply  perfect  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
fountain  of  Trevi  at  Rome  and  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  is  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus — 
whoever  has  seen  them  once  will  always 
feel  drawn  back,  and  wish  to  see  them 
again.  Constantinople  itself  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  place  for  rest,  but  for  people 
with  weary  brains  Therapia  is,  indeed, 
what  its  name  implies,  a  place  of  heal- 
ing and  comfort.  The  approach  to 
Constantinople  and  the  entry  into  the 
Golden  Horn  have  often  been  described, 
and  yet  the  panorama  opened  before 
our  eyes  on  entering  the  Bosphorus  de- 
fies pen  as  well  as  pencil.  Of  course 
there  must  be  sunshine  to  light  up  the 
fairy-like  scene,  but  from  May  onward 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  dazzling 
light  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
glittering  cupolas  of  the  mosques,  the 
minarets  like  tall  white  tapers  around 
each  sanctuary,  the  brilliant  white  mar- 
ble fa9ades  of  the  numerous  palaces,  the 
brownish  roofs  and  grayish  wooden  bal- 
conies of  the  Turkish  houses,  project- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
dark  cypresses,  and  the  soft  green  foli- 
age that  covers  the  hills  on  both  sides 
01  the  isthmus  ;  lastly,  the  sea  itself, 
like  a  blue  satin  ribbon  with  silvery  rip- 
ples, alive  with  sails  of  every  hue — all 
these  together  make  up  a  picture  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  anywhere 
else. 

And  when  we  step  for  the  first  time 
on  the  famous  bridge  of  Galata,  how 
far  does  it  exceed  all  that  we  had  im- 
agined !  We  expect  to  see  all  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  world,  and  we  do  see 
them  ;  but  not  as  on  a  stage,  but  in  the 
full  swing  of  real  life,  as  if  pouring 
straight  upon  us  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  Semitic  race 
is  represented  not  only  by  Jews  of  every 
description,  but  by  sinewy  Arabs  with 


deep-cut  features  and  defiant  noses,  clad 
in  their  coarse  white  or  brown  bur- 
nouses, their  feet  often  bare,  and  their 
heads  as  if  bound  together  by  strong 
white  linen  bandages.  Africa  sends  us 
negroes  and  negresses  of  every  degree  of 
ugliness  ;  nor  are  the  real  Mongolians 
absent  with  their  round  faces,  small 
round  eyes,  and  noses  which  hardly  de- 
serve that  name.  The  Chinese  and 
Malay  races  are  not  largely  represented, 
still  one  meets  here  and  there  with  the 
yellowish  skin  and  that  straight  black 
nair  which  can  come  from  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  only,  or  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  Aryan  race  .has 
many  representatives  from  every  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  most  striking 
being  the  handsome  Greeks  in  their 
white  petticoats  and  gold-embroidered 
jackets,  the  Persians  in  their  flowing 
gowns  and  black  caps,  Albanians  in 
their  primitive  sheepskins,  and  crowds 
of  Armenians,  mostly  in  Turkish  cos- 
tume and  red  fez.  There  are,  besides, 
the  Circassians,  their  breasts  decorated 
with  cartridges,  with  swords  at  their 
sides  and  daggers  in  their  girdles.  Der- 
vishes from  anywhere  in  their  tall  brown 
hats,  people  from  India  and  Bokhara, 
all  surging  to  and  fro  through  a  com- 
pact mass  of  Turks  in  their  more  or 
less  national  costume  and  with  the  in- 
evitable fez.  There  is  a  larger  sprink- 
ling of  women  than  one  expects,  pass- 
ing fearlessly  over  the  bridge  through 
the  crowds  of  men.  We  see  the  bright 
colors  of  their  dresses,  white,  red,  blue, 
green  and  purple,  but  of  their  faces 
little  is  seen  beyond  the  dark  eyes  shin- 
ing out  from  between  the  folds  of  their 
transparent  veils.  These  dark  eyes  are 
generally  the  best  part  of  an  Oriental 
face,  and  a  closer  examination  through 
the  transparent  veil  usually  brings  dis- 
appointment. Turkish,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Circassian  women  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  their 
misshapen  gowns,  the  so-called  ferejehs. 
Most  of  them  wear  yashmaks,  or  veils, 
some  have  their  faces  bandaged  in  white 
gauze  as  if  on  their  way  to  the  dentist. 
Their  movements  are  not  graceful,  they 
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all  waddle,  both  old  and  yoiinp^,  while 
the  Frank  ladies  of  Pera,  some  in  the 
newest  Parisian  costumes,  move  along 
swiftly  and  gracefully  like  their  sisters 
on  the  Boulevards.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  motley  crew  of  beggars,  in  lags  of 
every  hue  or  of  no  hue  at  all.  IIow 
they  manage  to  take  off  and  put  on 
their  tattered  garments  is  a  constant 
puzzle  ;  probably  they  never  do,  though 
their  religion  prescribes  one  complete 
and  four  partial  ablutions  every  day. 
This  Bridge  of  Galata  is  full  of  intense 
life.  The  shouts  never  cease.  Every- 
body seems  bent  on  some  important 
business  on  one  side  of  the  Golden  Horn 
or  the  other,  in  Pera  or  in  Stamboul. 
People  are  rushing  and  crushing,  and 
even  the  serious-looking  Turk  is  carried 
along  with  the  surging  crowd.  Take 
care  of  beggars,  pickpockets,  and  guides 
who  offer  their  services  !  The  steamers 
all  the  while  are  shrieking  and  pouring 
forth  their  clouds  of  darkest  and  dirti- 
est smoke,  the  old  bridge  shakes  and 
groans  under  the  clatter  of  'carriages 
and  horses.  Each  passenger  pays  a 
halfpenny,  each  carriage  fivepence,  and 
the  money  taken  amounts  every  day  to 
four  hundred  pounds  Turkish,  a  Turk- 
ish pound  being  eighteen  shillings. 
Constantinople  is  indet:d  a  heart  throb- 
bing with  life,  and  by  no  means  the 
effete  town,  the  deserted  Byzantium, 
of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
fairest  spots  on  earth,  half  Eastern  and 
half  Western,  the  best  international 
market  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Turks  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  and 
must  not  be  surprised  that  their  neigh- 
bors look  upon  it  as  a  Naboth's  vine- 
yard. Whatever  may  have  been  said 
of  the  "  Sick  Man,*'  there  is  many  a 
sign  that  the  Turk  has  recovered,  and 
that  he  will  prove  a  tough  morsel  to 
whomsoever  wishes  to  swallow  him. 
The  pure  Turk  is  strong  and  steady,  and 
determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
before  he  surrenders  what  for  over  four 
hundred  years  he  has  called  his  own. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  the  Turks,  and 
to  discover  either  their  strong  or  their 
weak  points.  They  are  not  very  expan- 
sive or  communicative  with  strangers, 
and  their  domestic  life  is  of  course  alto- 
gether withdrawn  from  our  view.  Y'et 
even  in  the  streets  one  cannot  but  feel 
struck   with  their  dignified   behavior. 


Oij0  sees  how  even  the  poorest  are  fond 
of  children,  charitable  to  beggars,  and 
compassionate  to  animals.  In  no  town 
would  dogs  be  treated  with  so  much 
forbearance  as  they  ai'e  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  Nor  are  the  dogs 
so  troublesome  or  fierce  as  they  have 
generally  been  represented  by  casual 
travellers.  They  have  divided  the  town 
among  themselves,  each  set  of  five  or 
ten  or  twenty  dogs  looking  upon  a  cer- 
tain street  or  portion  of  a  street  as  their 
own.  Woe  to  the  strange  dog  that  in- 
trudes into  their  sacred  precincts.  As 
in  ancient  Rome,  every  stranger  is  an 
enemy,  and  is  treated  by  them  as  such. 
But  m  other  respects  the  street  dogs 
are  perfectly  peaceful,  most  grateful 
for  a  bone  or  any  other  kindness  shown 
to  them.  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  they  know  how  to 
wag  their  tails  like  any  other  dog,  when- 
ever they  have  occasion  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  human  beings.  They  are 
evidently  fatalists,  like  the  Turks  ;  they 
hardly  move  when  carriages  roll  by, 
and  if  they  must  be  driven  over,  they 
submit,  though  not  without  a  piteous 
howl.  The  coachmen,  though  they 
drive  recklessly,  will  do  their  best  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  drive  aside  so  as 
to  avoid  hurting  them  and  their  hope- 
ful families.  The  streets  are  very  badly 
paved,  and  what  with  tramways,  car. 
riages,  and  porters,  one's  progress  is 
not  always  very  easy  or  very  quick. 
There  is  much  shouting,  and  the  com- 
mon people  speak  very  loud,  but  there 
are  few  brawls  in  the  streets,  and,  what 
should  never  be  forgotten,  there  are  no 
drunken  men  or  drunken  women  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  or  if  there  is  one,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  Turk. 
What  that  means  can  best  be  under- 
stood if  we  remember  that  with  us 
nearly  every  brawl,  nay,  nearly  every 
crime,  can  be  traced  back  to  drunken- 
ness. An  English  Bishop  once  declared 
that  he  would  rather  see  England  free 
than  sober.  The  Turks  are  sober,  and 
yet  they  are  free,  if  reports  are  true  of 
the  freedom  with  which  some  of  the 
upper  classes  indulge  in  champagne  and 
even  stronger  intoxicating  beverages. 
The  upper  classes  in  Turkey  as  else- 
where form  the  exception.  The  people 
at  large  must  be  judged  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  not  by  the  so- 
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called  aristocracy.  The  middle  «nd 
lower  classes,  the  real  backbone  of  a 
nation,  are  as  yet  free  from  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  They  are  sober  by  their 
own  free  choice  and  from  respect  for 
their  Prophet. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  that  cannot  but  strike 
the  European  traveller,  the  absence  of 
open  vice,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of 
Turkish  women. 

There  are  plenty  of  beggars,  particu- 
larly on  the  Galata  bridge.  Some  are 
decidedly  hideous  and  repulsive.  Oc- 
casionally the  police  make  a  raid,  and 
they  vanish  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
they  return  to  their  former  haunts. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  crowds  of  chil- 
dren, both  girls  and  boys,  goinff  to 
school,  as  in  England.  The  schools 
are  public  and  elementary.     Most  of 


them  owe  their  ori^n  to  the  initiative 
of  the  reigning  Sultan,  who  is  sowing 
seed  of  which  others  will  reap  the  har- 
vest. 

There  is  always  something  new  and 
interesting  to  see  in  the  streets  for  any 
one  who  has  eyes  to  see — money-chan- 
gers, jugglers,  gypsies,  sellers  of  sweet- 
meats and  cakes,  dancing  bears,  funer- 
als, donkeys  boys,  black  eunuchs,  and 
white  lepers.  Whenever  we  see  houses 
guarded  by  latticed  windows,  we  know 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  Turks.  Now 
and  then  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  going  on  inside,  particularly  in 
the  Selamlik,  or  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  men.  Of  the  ladies  behind  the 
lattice- work  one  can  only  say —  Ut  spec- 
tent  veniunt,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  Veni- 
unt  spectentur  ut  ipscB. — New  Review. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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These  pages  have  been  written  by 
one  who  saw  much  of  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol  during  many  years  of  his  life. 
They  are  written  from  memory,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  elaboration,  in  the 
wish  to  give  an  outline — and  no  more 
than  an  outline — of  a  very  remarkable 
man.  The  Master's  life  will  be  written 
in  due  time,  and  when  written,  it  will 
be  read,  but  meanwhile  a  mere  sketch 
will  serve  to  show  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  unwearying  energy 
of  a  single  mind,  and  how  a  noble  life 
can  be  lived  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Jowett  first  made  his  mark  as  a  theo- 
logian. His  deeply  religious  nature 
was  known,  even  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  it 
was  this  which  drew  him  so  closely  to 
Stanley  and  Temple.  He  was  doubt- 
less more  communicative  on  such  sub- 
{'ects  theu'than  he  became  in  after  life, 
mt  already  he  had  difficulties  in  recon- 
ciling the  spirit  and  the  letter.  "  Have 
you  observed,*'  said  Ward  to  him,  as 
they  were  walking  together,  "  that  I 
never  talk  to  you  on  religious  sub- 
jects V*  He  replied  that  he  had,  for 
Ward's  conversation  was  usually  theo- 


logical, and  not  to  talk  on  such  subjects 
was  for  him  remarkable.  *'  The  reason 
is,"  Ward  continued,  "  that  I  am  afraid 
of  your  asserting  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  true  .in  some  mystical 
sense  which  I  cannot  follow  1"  Those 
who  knew  him  better  were  aware  that 
he  had  already  reached  the  conviction 
— not  only  **  that  the  central  light  of 
all  religion  is  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God" — but  that  the  central  light  of 
Christianity  is  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
that  men  are  Christians  in  so  far  as 
they  strive  to  realize  that  life,  and  not 
much  farther. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  a  plan  was  formed  between 
himself  and  some  friends  for  writing  a 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
in  1854,  when  he  had  been  tutor  twelve 
years,  his  volumes  on  the  Romans,  Ga- 
latians  and  Thessalonians  appeared. 
They  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  theological  writers,  and  proved 
him  to  be,  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
the  "greatest  mind  in  the  Angli- 
can  Church."  Even  Bishop  Ellicott, 
though  deeply  grieved  at  nis  views, 
could  not  deny  the  "  genius  which  per- 
vaded his  writings,"  "  the  ease,  finish, 
and  alas  I  persuasiveness  of  his  style." 
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And  wbateyer  may  be  thought  of  the 
volumes  by  a  later  school,  which  has 
been  trained  to  look  for  theology  in 
scholarship  and  research,  rather  than 
in  a  living  sympathy  with  the  great 
Apostle,  no  one  who  has  ever  read  the 
**  Fragment  on  the  Character  of  St. 
Paul/'  or  the  essay  on  '*  Conversion 
and  Changes  of  Character,"  is  likely  to 
forget  them.  Hardly  less  striking  is 
the  essay  on  Natural  Religion,  which 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty,  and 
those  on  tlie  Atonement  and  on  St. 
Paul  and  Philo.  Five  years  after  the 
appearance  of  these  volumes,  in  1859, 
Jowett  published  his  essay  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  in  the  collection 
Known  as  "  Essavsand  Reviews."  The 
story  of  that  volume  can  hardly  be  re- 
peated now  without  a  smile.  On  its 
publication  a  storm  of  odium  theologi- 
cum  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  writ- 
ers, who  suddenly  and  quite  unexpect- 
edly found  their  book  passing  from  one 
edition  iato  another  as  rapidly  as  a 
popular  novel.  The  Church  seemed 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  criti- 
cisms, not  very  original,  of  a  few  friends 
interested  in  the  progress  of  religious 
thought.  Puaey  cited  Jowett  for  her- 
esy, but  the  citation  would  not  lie,  and 
the  upholders  of  sound  doctrine  had 
to  content  themselves  with  depriving 
the  heretic  of  the  increase  of  salary 
— as  Professor  of  Greek — which  but  for 
his  opinions  he  would  have  received. 
And,  after  all,  the  essay  was  a  small 
matter  ;  it  was  of  course  beautifully 
written,  and,  as  M.  Arnold  remarked, 
**  it  possessed  a  quality  which  the  other 
essays  in  the  book  did  not  possess  ;  it 
had  unction,  and  unction  in  such  an 
essay  was  nine-tenths  of  the  matter.'' 
But  Jowett  said  no  more  than  Spinoza 
had  said  long  before,  or  any  man  of 
critical  judgment  and  honesty  must 
say.  If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted "  like  any  other  book,"  how  is 
it  to  be  interpreted,  and  who  shall  lay 
down  the  canon  ? 

After  this  essay  he  published  nothing 
more  as  a  theologian.  lie  was  occupied 
much  with  his  pupils,  both  as  College 
Tutor  and  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and 
what  leisure  he  had  was  devoted  to  his 
translation  of  Plato.  But  his  interest 
in  the  nature  and  history  of  religion 
did  not  fail,  as  in  fact  it  never  failed. 


After  ho  became  Master  of  the  College 
in  1870  he  preached  twice  a  term  in  the 
College  Chapel.  His  sermons  touched 
on  very  various  subjects.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  views  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  or  on  miracles,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  emphasize 
them.  He  loved  more  to  illustrate  the 
practical  duties  of  life  in  their  relation 
to  religious  feeling,  or  to  sketch  the 
lives  of  religious  leaders  such  as  Wesley 
and  Bun  van  ;  or,  with  the  wisdom  of 
one  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  study 
of  character,  to  warn  the  young  against 
failings,  which,  though  not  so  serious 
as  some  others,  yet  often  spoil  a  useful 
life.  He  would,  if  he  could,  preach 
men  out  of  their  shyness,  their  singu- 
larity, their  conceit.  On  dogma  he 
never  preached.  At  his  best  he  was 
most  impressive ;  his  delivery  was  in- 
deed most  simple,  but  the  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  wisdom  of  his  teaxjhing, 
left  their  mark  on  the  hearer,  who  went 
away  feeling  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  one  else  preach  quite  the  same  doc- 
trine, or  in  tne  same  manner.  He  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  idealizing  the 
common  relations  of  life.  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  describing  with  exquisite 
taste  an  almost  ideal  tenderness  and  de- 
votion, he  ended  with  the  words  :  "  As 
a  man's  love  might  be  for  his  wife." 
And  on  another,  speaking  with  a  deep 
emotion  which  thrilled  him  through 
and  through,  he  painted  the  agony  of 
those  who  suffer  in  their  children  :  **  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  would  God 
that  I  had  died  for  thee." 

He  rarely  spoke  on  religious  subjects, 
but  a  word  or  a  sentence  would  some- 
times show  where  his  mind  was.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  meditated  more  deeply 
and  constantly  on  the  life  and  words  of 
Christ,  and  strove  so  earnestly  to  pene- 
trate their  significance.  Yet  he  would 
have  confessed  very  humbly  that  their 
whole  meaning  was  beyond  him  ;  only 
at  a  distance  and  with  faltering  steps 
could  human  nature  follow  the  Divine 
guide ;  only  through  a  glass  darkly 
could  human  intellect  comprehend  the 
Divine  nature. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
his  chief  literary  work  was  translation. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Plato  came  out 
in  1870,  and  two  more  editions  were 
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published  before  his  death,  each  entail- 
ing great  labor  in  revision.  He  also 
translated  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle's 
"  Politics,"  and,  indeed,  it  was  his 
great  wish  to  see  a  complete  translation 
of  the  most  important  Greek  prose  au- 
thors. Besides  translating  the  text,  he 
Sublished  notes  on  the  text  of  Tlmcy- 
ides  and  Aristotle,  and  furnished  the 
Aristotle  and  Plato  with  elaborate  anal- 
yses and  introductions.  The  delight 
m  translation  grew  upon  him  at  the 
cost  of  all  other  forms  of  composition, 
not  from  any  lack  of  originality,  though 
he  was  perhaps  wanting  in  the  archi- 
tectonic power  which  enables  a  man  to 
construct  a  great  independent  work  of 
literature,  but  owing  to  the  view  which 
he  took  of  Greek  antiquity,  lie  de- 
spaired of  filling  up  the  gap  which  time 
has  made  in  our  knowledge.  He  was 
impatient  and  even  scornful  of  the  la- 
bor which  builds  up  histories  of  philoso- 
phy or  antiquities  by  putting  together 
m  a  patchwork  matcrinls  of  uncertain 
value,  collected  from  different  sources, 
and  dating  from  different  periods. 
**  We  cannot  have  a  History  of  Greece,'* 
he  would  sometimes  say,  '*  we  can  only 
have  commentaries  on  the  history. *' 
And  therefore  ho  preferred  to  take  the 
great  writers  of  Greece,  and  give  them 
to  the  English  reader  with  discussions 
on  their  meaning,  or  on  subjects  which 
rose  out  of  them.  And,  again,  in  pol- 
ishing and  repolishing  a  translation,  he 
could  attain  more  nearly  to  that  beauty 
of  style,  after  which  he  was  always 
striving.  To  express  a  thought  per- 
fectly was  the  object  of  his  highest  am- 
bition. He  never  looked  on  Greece 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view ; 
even  his  interest  in  Greek  philosophy 
became  subordinate,  as  time  went  on, 
to  his  interest  in  the  literature  and  lan- 
guage. Language  indeed — its  origin 
and  structure — was  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  thought  most  deeply. 

And  while  he  thus  gratified  his  love 
of  stylo,  he  used  the  introductions  and 
essays  as  opportunities  for  the  compari- 
son of  ancient  and  modern  thought. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
the  Plato,  especially  in  the  last  edition, 
where  also  his  own  wise  thoughts  on 
many  subjects  will  be  found  expressed 
in  language  that  is  almost  faultless. 
Plato,  he  thought,  was  written  for  our 


learning,  and  in  a  manner  half  serious, 
half  playful,  he  loved  to  apply  his  les- 
sons to  modern  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  English  prose  than 
his  parody  of  Plato's  paradox  of  the 
Lover  and  Friend  in  the  introduction 
to  the  ''  Pha3drus.'' 

His  view  of  the  scholar's  vocation 
was  a  humble  one.  Of  emendations, 
when  they  went  beyond  the  narrowest 
limits,  he  was  most  intolerant,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason.  How  many 
thousands  of  emendations  have  been 
made,  and  how  very  few  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Even  those  which  are  accepted 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  true.  A  cor- 
rupt text  cannot  be  restored  with  cer- 
tainty, if  the  corruption  extends  beyond 
a  very  few  letters.  Even  when  a  text 
is  apparently  faulty,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  author  did  not  by  an  over- 
*sight  leave  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  oversight  to  remain,  than 
to  iJter  texts  at  the  caprice  of  every 
new  reviser.  Not  that  ho  was  insensi- 
ble to  the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  our  texts  of  Greek  authors ; 
he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  Person  and  Bekker,  but  the 
wholesale  and  incessant  rewriting  of  the 
Classics  filled  him  with  indignation. 

It  was  also  his  opinion  that  little  had 
been  done  by  the  accumulated  labors  of 
scholars  toward  clearing  up  the  really 
difficult  passages  in  Greek  authors.  He 
maintained  that  Greek  was  the  most 
difficult  language  in  the  world,  and 
considered  that  many  passages  in  which 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  text 
could  not  be  explained  with  certainty. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  author  had 
a  definite  meaning,  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  which  we  could 
clearly  grasp.  Many  such  passages 
might  be  found  in  Sophocles,  and  some 
in  Plato.  With  advancing  years  it  be- 
came more  plain  to  him  that  the  diffi- 
culties were  insoluble,  and  what  he 
seemed  to  understand  in  youth,  he 
could  not  explain  satisfactorily  to  the 
severer  standard  of  age. 

He  wrote  much,  and  what  he  wrote 
was  written  with  great  care.  The 
choice  of  words  and  phrases,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  thoughts,  the  balance 
and  rhythm  of  the  periods,  were  mi- 
nutely studied,  and  a  sentence  would 
often  be  recast  three  or  four  times  be- 
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fore  it  was  allowed  to  pass.  With  most 
men  such  labor  would  be  the  sole  work 
of  a  life,  and  of  a  life  passed  in  leisure 
or  seclusion,  but  Jowett's  writings  were 
the  occupation  of  liorm  svbsecivce,  of 
vigils  and  vacations,  when  he  was  free 
from  other  claims.  The  chief  interest 
of  his  life  was  not  in  his  books,  but  in 
his  pupils  and  his  college.  Appointed 
tutor  in  1842,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lonsdale,  he  came  at  once  to  the  front, 
and  even  in  Clough's  earlier  days  we 
find  him  spoken  of  as  the  **  Great  Bal- 
liol  TutoV.'*  As  a  scholar  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  superior  to  two  or  three  of 
his  colleagues,  though  all  his  work,  in 
'*  composition"  no  Irss  than  transla- 
tion, was  distinguished  by  ease,  elo- 
quence, and  grace.  But  his  kindness 
and  sympathy,  his  elevation  and  un- 
selfishness, his  happy  witticisms,  his 
pointed  and  pregnant  sayings,  and  the 
undefinable  feeling  that  in  his  presence 
you  were  face  to  face  with  a  great  and 
noble  character,  won  for  him  the  devo- 
tion of  many,  who  by  knowing  him  felt 
that  their  conception  of  human  char- 
acter and  motives  was  expanded  and 
refined.  "  His  life  retaught  them  what 
life  should  be,"  and  however  practical 
and  shrewd  he  showed  himself  in  com- 
mon affairs,  there  was  always  something 
in  his  counsels  which  made  them  coun- 
sels of  perfection.  The  low,  the  mean, 
the  selfish  \4ew  was  brushed  aside  in  a 
moment,  when  you  sought  his  advice  ; 
the  matter  was  placed  in  its  true  aspect, 
and  the  right  course  of  action  seemed 
to  be  the  onlv  course.  To  those  who 
had  once  fallen  under  the  spell,  his 
personality  was  irresistible,  and  his 
words  lingered  in  the  memory,  gather- 
ing meaning  and  making  their  truth 
more  deeply  felt  as  time  went  on.  His 
teaching,  too,  was  not  a  mere  communi- 
cation of  facts  ;  indeed,  he  rarely  im- 
parted information  ;  it  was  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  correct  faults,  to  clear  up 
obscurities  and  form  the  mind.  He 
held  that  the  only  way  to  improve  was 
to  get  rid  of  faults.  In  correcting 
these  he  was  instant  in  season — and 
sometimes  out  of  season  !  Irrelevancy, 
bad  taste,  egotism,  received  no  quar- 
ter ;  slip-shod  and  careless  expressions 
were  ruthlessly  condemned.  **  Try  al- 
ways to  say  everything  as  well  as  you 
can  say  it,'  was  a  rule  which  he  adopted 


from  Johnson  for  himself,  and  im- 
pressed on  his  pupils.  Like  Johnson, 
too,  he  had  a  horror  of  extravagant  as- 
sertions of  any  kind,  and  pedantry  was 
even  more  repugnant  to  him  than  ex- 
travagance. He  insisted  on  sound  rea- 
soning and  correct  methods  ;  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  "  historical 
imagination,"  or  constructive  hypoth- 
eses. If  you  built  up  a  theory,  he 
struck  in  a  moment  at  the  weakest 
point  of  the  evidence,  however  care- 
fully disguised,  and  laid  the  house  of 
carets  flat  on  the  table.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  never  went  to  the  bottom 
of  anything  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  he 
went  to  the  bottom  and  came  back, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  his  critics.  He  was  most  careful  that 
his  pupils  should  not  be  left  weltering 
in  a  \ynirlpool  of  disconnected  details  ; 
the  power  of  using  facts  was  of  far 
more  importance  in  his  eyes  than  the 
power  of  amassing  them.  Judgment, 
force,  simplicity,  were,  in  his  mind, 
the  conditions  of  true  koowledgo.  And 
so  it  has  come  about  that  his  pupila  — 
with  some  eminent  exceptions — have 
been  chiefly  successful  in  practical  life 
— at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Civil  Service. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  his 
tutorial  life  known  only  to  himself  and 
any  pupil  who  was  in  suffering  or  dis- 
tress. To  save  the  young  from  them- 
selves, to  help  them  in  their  difficulties, 
to  strengthen  in  them  what  might  be 
made  strong,  was  the  happiness  of  his 
life,  the  comfort  of  his  lonely  hours, 
the  reward  for  any  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made.  To  the  sick  and  ailing  his 
tenderness  was  wonderful,  *'  passing  the 
love  of  woman."  Nothing  seemed  too 
much  for  him  to  do,  and  his  generosity 
was  boundless.  At  a  time  when  he 
was  giving  away  thousands  toward  pro- 
viding for  the  amusement  of  others,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  be  able  to  scrape  together  five 
pounds  wherewith  to  buy  himself  a  copy 
of  El  win's  edition  of  Pope  ! 

Yet  with  all  his  intense  sympathy, 
and  eagerness  to  be  all  things  to  his  pu- 
pils, he  was  by  no  means  easy  to  engage 
m  conversation.  When  he  chose,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  of  talkers,  but  very 
often  he  did  not  choose.  He  would 
ask  a  pupil  to  dinner,  or  wine,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  find  conversation. 
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There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  still 
remember  the  ordeal.  You  might  be  a 
candidate  for  the  scholarship,  with  your 
head  full  of  Latin  and  Greek,  deplor- 
ing the  mistakes  which  you  had  made 
in  the  morning's  paper,  and  suddenly 
you  found  yourself  on  trial,  as  it  were, 
as  to  your  powers  of  conversation. 
Woe  betide  you  if  you  had  not  seen  the 
newspaper,  or  could  not  remember 
some  school  story,  or  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  talk  about  the  novel  you  had  been 
reading.  The  hour  passed  in  silence/ 
and  when  you  rose  to  go  you  felt  as  you 
have  never  felt  before  or  since.  In  the 
effort  to  say  something  sensible  you  had 
said  nothing,  not  knowing  that  the  per- 
son with  whom  you  were  dining  was 
the  last  in  the  world  to  expect  wisdom 
from  your  lips.  "  How  foolish  conver- 
sation is,''  said  some  one  at  the  table 
when  Jowett  was  by :  "  Let  us  try  to 
say  something  sensible,"  he  rejoined ; 
and  after  a  long  pause,  continued : 
"  You  see  how  silent  we  all  are."  He 
judged  men,  it  is  true,  by  their  conver- 
sation. To  enter  readily  into  conversa- 
tion with  another,  to  tefl  a  good  story 
well,  and  set  people  at  their  ease — these 
powers  he  thought  to  be  indications  of 
character,  and  nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  the  society  of  those  who 
would  forget  that  he  was  a  tutor  and 
amuse  him  as  a  friend.  Then  you  saw 
him  at  his  best ;  he  capped  your  story 
with  another  more  amusing  and  better 
told  ;  and  expressed  in  words,  which 
you  never  forgot,  the  thought  which 
you  had  long  been  struggling  to  utter. 

After  twenty-eight  years  of  tutorial 
work  Jowett  became  Master  of  the  Col- 
lege in  September,  1870.  He  had  long 
been  the  leading  spirit,  but  now  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  management  was  in 
his  hands.  His  connection  with  his 
pupils  could  no  longer  be  so  close  and 
personal  as  it  had  been,  but  he  never 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a  tutor,  and  to  the 
yery  last  he  took  men  in  essays  and 
criticised  them  as  of  old.  But  as  Mas- 
ter he  had  other  work  to  occupy  him. 
Two  aims  were  always  before  him  ;  he 
not  only  wished  that  his  college  should 
lead  the  way  in  liberal  education  so  far 
as  its  resources  would  allow,  but  that 
as  many  clever  men  as  possible  should 
be  attracted  to  it,  and  nnd  there  both 
the  teaching  which  they  required  and 


spirits  congenial  to  their  own.  He 
wished  Balliol  to  be  the  home  of  high 
thinking  and  serious  work.  In  pur- 
suing these  ends  he  was  never  satisfied. 
The  college,  he  would  say,  can  do  far 
more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  and  he 
was  ever  seeking  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence. In  concert  with  New  College, 
Balliol  subscribed  for  some  years  to 
University  College,  Bristol ;  then  she 
opened  her  doors  to  the  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and 
again  she  elected  to  a  Fellowship  the 
most  prominent  of  University  Exten- 
sion lecturers.  Had  means  allowed. 
Oriental  studies  would  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships ;  history  and  science  would  have 
received  further  endowments.  The 
tuition  of  Indian  probationers,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  long  vacation  term,  were 
subjects  constantly  before  him.  So 
strongly  did  he  feel  about  the  last,  that 
he  made  a  point  of  residing  in  college 
during  July,  and  dined  every  day  in 
the  college  hall.  For  if  a  thing  was  to 
be  done,  he  never  neglected  his  share 
of  the  work. 

In  other  respects  his  mastership  saw 
great  changes  in  the  college.  Some 
considerable  additions  to  the  buildings 
were  made  in  1854  and  afterward,  but 
from  1870  to  1877  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  was  rebuilt,  and  though  the  plan 
was  decided  upon  before  Jowett's  elec- 
tion, it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  energy 
that  it  was  carried  out  successfully. 
The  entertainment  by  which  the  college 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  new  hail 
in  1877  was  one  of  the  happiest  and 
proudest  moments  of  his  life.  His  old 
friends  were  with  him  still — Tait,  Stan- 
ley, Arnold,  Smith,  and  Green — and 
rejoiced  with  him  in  the  success  of  the 
college  to  which  they  owed  so  much. 
Another  change  was  the  founding  of 
the  new  library,  which  placed  an  almost 
unlimited  store  of  books  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  poorest  member  of  the  col- 
lege. The  last  great  work  of  improve- 
ment was  the  college  field,  which  was 
purchased  mainly  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Master  himself,  and  the  money 
which  he  collected.  To  obtain  sub- 
scriptions he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
to  every  old  member  of  the  college,  and 
the  response  amounted  to  some  £6000. 
Still  unsatisfied,  he  built,  at  his  own 
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expense,  a  tutor's  house,  and  dreamed 
to  the  last  of  new  college  buildings  on 
the  field.  He  was  not  less  energetic  in 
quite  trivial  matters.  "  Make  the  col- 
^lege  beautiful/'  were  among  his  last 
words,  and  the  thought  was  always  in 
his  mind.  "  Next  year,"  he  said,  a 
few  months  ago,  ***!  mean  to  take  the 
garden  in  hand.  A  garden  is  not  for 
the  eye  only  ;  there  should  be  scent  as 
well  as  color ;  and  though  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it,  I  shall  ask  the 
gardener  to  make  me  a  list  of  all  the 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  have  them 

{)lanted  in  our  garden." — May  the  earth 
ie  light  on  you,  dear  friend,  and  flow- 
ers breathe  their  sweetness  on  thy  grave  I 
In  the  internal  management  of  the 
college  he  was,  of  course,  most  assidu- 
ous and  devoted.  His  great  desire  was 
to  see  men  of  different  classes  mixing 
readily  and  easily  together.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  disliked  so  much  as  the 
existence  of  *'  sets,"  or  cliques.  He 
considered  very  justly  that  the  years 
spent  at  college  were  those  in  which  a 
man  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
new  friends,  for  otherwise  college-life 
is  but  school-life  prolonged.  To  this, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  was  due  the 
institution  of  smoking  concerts  and 
Sunday  concerts  in  the  college.  In 
romoting  these  he  was  not  influenced 
y  any  advanced  ideas  about  the  educa- 
tional value  of  music ;  he  mainly  re- 
garded them  as  helps  to  securing  the 
union  of  the  college,  and  bringing  the 
men  together. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Jowett's 
work  as  writer,  tutor,  and  Master. 
There  still  remains  the  work  which  he 
did  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University — the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  the  various  com- 
missions and  governing  bodies  on  which 
he  served,  and  his  very  large  corre- 
spondence. When  we  think  of  the 
time  and  strength  required  for  such 
severe  and  sustained  labor,  we  are  over- 
powered by  his  energy.  For  he  did 
nothing  carelesslj  ;  his  speeches  were 
almost  always  written  out  beforehand  ; 
his  evidence  and  opinions  were  the  re- 
sult of  careful  meditation  and  thought ; 
his  letters  were  most  precise  in  sense 
and  expression,  worthy  to  be  read  and 
re-read  for  their  ripe  wisdom  and  beau- 
tiful  language. 


I 


With  all  this  immense  burden  of 
work,  with  all  his  religious  and  studi- 
ous interests,  Jowett  was  neither  an  as- 
cetic nor  a  recluse.  He  loved  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends,  and  it  was  the  de- 
light of  his  life  to  entertain  them. 
Friends  were  the  real  riches  of  life,  he 
said,  and  never  was  a  man  happier  in 
his  friends  than  he.  The  flrst  and  best 
of  the  land  were  his  guests  ;  poets,  law- 
yers, statesmen,  theologians,  scholars, 
men  of  science,  met  at  his  table,  and  of 
"  honorable  women  not  a  few."  He 
moved  among  them  with  a  dignified 
courtesy,  audacious  kindness,  which 
left  a  mark  in  the  memories  of  all.  He 
would  wander  from  chair  to  chair  in 
his  drawing-room,  sometimes  telling  an 
amusing  story,  of  which  he  had  an  in- 
exhaustible mine,  sometimes  setting 
conversation  going[  by  some  allusion  to 
events  in  which  his  friends  had  played 
a  part,  or  to  a  book  which  every  one 
was  reading  at  the  time,  and  which  he, 
too,  had  found  time  to  read.  Or  he 
would  sit  apart,  talking  gravely  to  an 
older  friend,  or  gently  to  a  fair  one. 
Or  he  would  tell  fairy  stories  to  a  child, 
and  bid  her  tell  others  in  return,  on 
which  occasions  his  tutorial  instinct 
would  sometimes  overmaster  him  so  far 
that  he  commended  or  reproved  his 
companion's  manner  of  narration. 
"  That  is  well  told,  but  a  little  too 
long  ;"  or,  "  That  is  a  good  story,  but 
you  should  not  begin  '  Once  on  a 
time.'  "  He  would  meet  an  ill-timed 
criticism  with  a  witty  remark,  as  when 
some  one  observed  tnat  a  young  lady's 
letter  was  ill*  spelt,  and  he  retorted  : 
"  A  pretty  girl  need  not  spell."  Or 
he  overcame  an  awkward  contretemps 
with  a  paradox.  The  story  is  told  that 
a  lady  lost  her  luggage  on  the  way  to 
Oxford,  and  appeared  at  his  table  m  a 
borrowed  dress,  the  owner  of  which  was 
also  present.  By  an  accident  a  plate  of 
soup  was  overset  on  the  dress ;  the 
wearer  was  of  course  in  the  greatest 
trouble,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  end 
of  the  table  :  "  Never  mind,  it  isn't  her 
dress  !"  Whether  the  story  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  characteristic,  for  no  one  was 
more  averse  than  he  to  making  moun- 
tains out  of  molehills. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  friends  and  col- 
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leagues  ;  and  the  loss  was  the  sadder 
because  many  of  them  were  much 
younger  than  himself  :  Smith,  Green, 
Toynbee,  Nettleship— in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  these  men  would  have 
been  his  helpers  to  the  end,  and  would 
have  carried  on  his  work  after  l)im. 
Of  older  friends  he  lost  not  only  Tait, 
Sherbrooke,  C.irdwell,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  but  also  Stanley  and  Arnold. 
So  the  years  became  more  lonely,  for 
tliough  he  strove  to  *'  keep  his  friend- 
ship in  repair/*  he  knew  that  old 
friends  cannot  be  replaced.  Yet  he  re- 
mained cheerful  and  bright  to  the  last. 
His  old  pupils  were  a  real  source  of 
strength  to  him  ;  he  rejoiced  in  their 
success,  and  found  comfort  in  their 
affection.  And  his  own  temperament 
was  happy.  He  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  life  is  not  worth  living. 
The  world  was  to  him  a  very  pleasant 
world,  and  the  pleasure  did  not  dimin- 
ish with  advancing  age.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  told  a  friend  that  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  had  been  the  hap- 
piest. But  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
work  on  for  a  few  years  more  ;  he  had 
much  to  finish  in  the  way  of  literary 
work  and  of  schemes  for  the  spread  of 
education,  and  to  the  last  his  mind  was 


full  of  thoughts  to  which  he  had  given 
no  complete  expression.  It  is  hard  to 
be  beaten  by  old  age,  he  said.  But  the 
almost  fatal  illness  of  1891  shook  him 
severely,  and  though  he  recovered  won- 
derfully, it  was  clear  that  his  tenure  of 
life  was  precarious.  When  the  same 
troubles  recurred  last  summer,  hie  grad- 
ually lost  ground,  and  finally  passed 
away  after  a  brief  illness. 

His  bones  will  have  a  **  tomb  of  or- 
phans' tears  wept  on  them  ;"  and  from 
many  a  heart  a  tender  thought  will 
wander  to  the  grave  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  friends.  Others  will  remem- 
ber the  man  whom  they  knew  twenty 
or  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  whose 
like  they  never  saw  again.  To  the  few 
who  loved  him  most,  the  charm  and 
grace  and  light  of  life  have  faded  away 
with  him  or  live  only  in  his  memory. 
A  marble  will  be  placed  in  Balliol  Chap- 
el, and  on  it,  in  scholarly  Latin,  will 
be  graven  the  virtues  of  the  great  Mas- 
ter. But  if  in  one  short  sentence  we 
wish  to  sum  up  his  life  and  character, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat,  hum- 
bly and  in  such  a  sense  as  they  may  be 
used  of  a  man,  the  simple  words  :  **  He 
went  about,  doing  good."  —  Temple 
Bar. 
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The  three  especially  sacred  places  of 
Chinese  Buddhism  are  Mount  Omei, 
in  Szechuen  ;  Mount  Wutai,  in  Shanse  ; 
and  the  Island  of  Pootoo,  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Chusan  archipelago,  in 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Pootoo  is  given  up  to 
Buddhist  priests.  Keversing  the  order 
established  by  Tennyson's  Princess,'* 
the  very  dogs  and  fowls  there  are  males. 
Women  are  allowed  to  come  only  on 
pilgrimages  to. the  temples.  Yet  it  is 
a  female  divinity  who  is  the  favorite 
object  of  worship  ;  for  Pootoo  is  the 
especial  seat  of  the  Goddess  Kwon-yin. 
To  the  question  who  or  what  Kwon-yin 
is,  it  might  be  answered,  briefly,  tnat 
she  is  the  Nature  Goddess  of  the  Chi- 
nese. There  is,  however,  the  Kwon- 
yin  of  mystic  theosophy  as  well  as  the 


Kwon-yin  of  popular  worship  ;  and  in 
that  respect  she  is  identified  witli  Avalo- 
kiteshvara,  who-  is  one  of  the  favorite 
abstractions  of  Northern  Buddhism. 
But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  examine 
the  hieratic  conception  when  we  have 
noted  the  characteristics  of  the  popular 
divinity  ;  and  we  will  concern  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  the  Chinese  god- 
dess only. 

Mr.  Little,*  describing  a  gorge  on  the 
upper  Yangtze  that  has  been  named 
after  Kwon-yin,  says  explicitly  that  she 
holds  in  Buddhist  worship  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Holy  A'irgin 
in  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  we  shall  find 
her  exercising  all  the  beneficent  fuuc- 

♦  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges,  p.  288. 
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tions  of  Notre-Dame.  She  resembles 
the  Virgin  also  in  her  freedom  from 
sensual  taint :  it  may  be  worth  while 
remarking,  indeed,  that  Chinese  my- 
thology is,  in  that  respect,  generally 
above  reproach.  She  is  Queen  of  Heav- 
en, Protectress  of  Mariners,  Goddess  of 
Mercy.  There  is,  in  that  very  gorge, 
a  temple  with  mineral  baths  that  may 
remind  us  of  Lourdes.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  one  reservation.  She  is 
in  no  sense  Mother  of  God.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  express  the  resemblance 
between  the  theogony  of  the  Light  of 
Asia  and  that  of  the  Light  of  the  VVorld 
in  language  more  striking  than  that 
used  by  the  Abbe  Hue  ;*  but  how  re- 
markable soever  maybe  the  likeness  be- 
tween the  attributes  of  Kwon-yin  and 
those  that  have  come  to  group  them- 
selves around  *'  Our  Lady"  in  Europe, 
the  resemblance  ceases  when  we  come 
back  to  the  personality  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Maia  the  mother  of  Buddha 
has  not  been  so  exalted,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Goddess  Kwonyin. 
The  real  likeness  may  be  discerned  in 
the  following  anecdote  : 

When  about  to  start  for  Europe,  in 
1871,  to  express  the  Emperor's  regret 
for  the  massacre  of  French  subjects  at 
Tientsin,  Chung  How  wrote  back  from 
Fohkien  to  ask  that  some  special  mark 
of  honor  might  be  conferred  on  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  He  had,  he  said, 
had  constant  opportunities  during  his 
official  career  of  perceiving  to  what  an 
extent  the  coasting  craft  depend  on  her 
grace,  "  each  vessel  having  on  board  a 
tablet  inscribed  to  her."  During  his 
passage  down  the  coast  he  had  observed 
afresh  how  many  thousands  derive  sup- 
port from  labor  on  the  sea.  "  Whether 
as  fishermen  or  salt-collectors,  they  work 
day  and  night,  in  tempest  and  amid  the 
waves.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  the 
traffic  by  sea  is  enormous,  whether  be- 
tween the  Chinese  ports  or  with  for- 
eign countries.  .  .  .  Wherefore  it  is 
begged  that  an  honorific  epithet  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  goddess,  and  that 

*  Soatadanna,  chief  of  the  house  of  Sbakia, 
.  .  .  married  Mahamaia  .  .  .  but  did  not 
consammate  hia  marriage  with  her.  She,  a 
virgin,  conceived  by- divine  inflaenoe,  and,  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  eeoond  month  of  spring, 
brought  into  the  world  a  son. — TVte  Chinese 
Empire,  Vol.  11,  Chap.  V. 


offerings  may  be  regularly  made  at  her 
altars,  whereby  the  people  will  be  led 
to  display  increased  reverence  to  her.'* 
The  title  Queen  of  Heaven  (Tien  how) 
suggests  a  question  of  identity  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  remark  later  on.  Our 
present  point  is  that  Chung  How  is  re- 
ferring gratefully  to  the  protection  she 
affords  sailors.  His  memorial  in  her 
honor  may  remind  us  of  Henry  III. 
making  vows  to  Notre-Dame  de  Bou- 
logne, while  waiting  for  a  favorable 
wind  to  carry  him  to  England,  or  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  sending  back  rel- 
ics from  Jerusalem  to  her  shrine. 

Now  that  we  have  gained  a  glimpse 
of  the  esoteric  conception,  let  us  visit 
the  Lady  of  popular  legend  at  her  fa- 
vorite shrine  m  the  Eastern  Sea.  Ve- 
nus was  worshipped  everywhere ;  but 
she  preferred  Cyprus.  Kwon-yin  is 
worshipped  everywhere  ;  but  she  pre- 
fers Pootoo.  It  appears,  then,  that 
Kwon-yin  was,  according  to  this  legend, 
the  third  daughter  of  a  mun  named 
Shi-kin,  who  dwelt  among  the  Tsu-ling 
mountains. 

"  By  spiritual  transformation,  she  was  again 
born  as  the  daughter  of  the  King  Miao- 
chwang.  Gfowing  up,  she  refused  to  marry, 
and  was  subjected  by  her  father  to  laborious 
drudgery  as  a  punidhment.  Finding  that 
this  did  not  shake  her  resolution,  her  father 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  After  many 
escapes  and  divine  interposition,  she  was 
strangled  with  a  long  red  silken  cloth  ;  but  a 
large  tiger  suddenly  appeared  and  carried  her 
corpse  to  a  forest  of  black  fir  trees.  Her 
spirit  visited  Hades.  Under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  the  kingd  of  hell,  she  visited 
the  infernal  regions  and  witu eased  the  tor- 
ments that  were  being  endured.  These  kings 
then  escorted  her  to  Mang-po.ting,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  orders  she  was  conducted 
back  to  the  forest  of  black  firs,  where  her 
spirit  was  restored  to  her.  On  awaking  she 
saw  Buddha  riding  on  the  clouds  and  making 
obeisances.  After  making  himself  known, 
Buddha  commanded  her  to  go  to  the  country 
of  Yu  (now  part  of  the  province  of  Chekeang), 
and  live  in  the  Isle  of  Pootoo  near  the  south- 
ern seas,  promising  to  call  on  the  dragons  of 
the  earth  to  create  a  water-lily  stand  upon 
which  she  could  cross  the  sea.  Arrived  at 
Pootoo,  she  was  assisted  by  a  white  tiger  and 
the  protecting  god  Kea-lan  in  preparing  a 
dwelling  and  grounds.  Eight  dragon  kings 
took  charge  of  the  rising  tides  day  and  night. 
She  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Pootoo  for  nine  years, 
and,  having  already  attained  perfection,  on 
one  occasion  she  out  the  flesh  from  her  arm  in 
order  to  preserve  her  father  from  illness. 
Also,  in  a  mysterious  way,  she  secured  long 
life  for  the  people.  .  .  .    Seeing  that  Kwoa- 
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yin*8  merit  filled  the  world,  and  that  her  mir- 
acles were  everywhere  manifest,  the  Emperor 
canonized  her  as  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  and 
Compassion,  giving  her  a  water  lily  for  her 
throne,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of 
Pootoo  in  the  Southern  Sea.* ' 

The  legend  has  been  told,  with  vari- 
ations, by  several  writers  ;  but  I  have 
preferred  a  version  contributed  to  TJie 
North  China  Herald  by  a  well-known 
sinologue,  after  a  visit  to  the  island  dur- 
ing which  he  had  interested  himself  in 
its  verification  !  It  presents  difficulties 
to  the  European  mind,  and  probably 
fails  to  commend  itself,  as  strictly  and 
literally  exact,  to  educated  Chinese. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  however,  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  comprehension  may  be 
arrived  at  through  mythology.  The 
dragon,  for  example, — which  was  in 
China  centuries  before  Buddha  was 
born — plays  a  large  part  in  Chinese 
fable.  The  Emperor  sits  on  the  Dra- 
gon Throne ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
"  mounts  the  dragon  and  ascends  on 
high,"  just  as  the  Mikado  flies  upward 
oa  the  sacred  stork.  The  dragon  is 
concerned,  too,  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  water  ;  being,  with  its  congener 
the  snake,  an  object  of  frequent  worship 
in  time  of  flood  or  storm.  Only  this 
summer,  when  rain  was  badly  wanted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinkiang,  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Magistrate,  went  to  a 
hill  about  fifty  miles  off  where  some 
dragons  were  said  to  reside,  and  sol- 
emnly brought  back  one  (looking,  it  is 
said,  to  the  ordinary  eye  remarkably 
like  a  small  lizard)  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pitiating the  Rain-god  by  his  help. 
Tigers  also  play  a  large  part  in  Chinese 
fable.  A  popular  proverb  says  that 
**  dragons  bring  clouds,  and  tigers  bring 
winds.*'  They  are  always  carrying  off 
into  the  mountains  people  who  reap- 
pear at  critical  moments.  There  is  one 
well-known  tale  of  a  man  and  wife  flee- 
ing into  the  desert  during  a  rebellion. 
A  tiger  appears,  and  they  run  away, 
leaving  their  child  behind  in  their  ter- 
ror. The  tiger  bears  the  child  to  its 
cave,  nourishes  it,  and  hands  it  over, 
when  grown  up,  to  some  neighboring 
villagers.  The  tiger  is  worshipped, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  Goddess  of 
Children,  who  is  often  represented  as 
sitting  upon  the  back  of  a  tiger ;  and 


the  care  of  children  is  one  of  Kwon- 
yin's  especial  functions.  Again  :  Cut- 
ting out  a  piece  of  one's  own  flesh  to 
administer  to  a  parent  in  illness,  is  an 
act  of  high  merit  in  Chinese  eyes.  2*he 
Peking  Gazette  frequently  contains  re- 
ports from  Provincial  Governors  men- 
tioning such  cases  and  soliciting  hon- 
orific recognition,  which  the  Emperor 
usually  accords.  Only  last  June,  the 
Governor  of  Shanse  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  memorial  arch  in  honor 
of  a  lady  who  had,  in  childhood,  saved 
her  mother's  life  by  cutting  flesh  from 
her  body  and  mixing  it  with  medicine, 
and  had  now,  after  vainly  trying  to  save 
her  husband  by  a  similar  expedient, 
committed  suicide  in  despair.  In  face 
of  the  celibate  ideal  which  has  been  ex- 
alted by  a  Christian  hierarchy,  and  finds 
similar  expression  in  Buddhism,  Kwon- 
yin's  refusal  to  marry  scarcely  needs 
comment ;  yet  it  must  be  notea,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  father's  conduct,  that 
It  stands  condemned  by  Confucianism 
as  contrary  to  nature  and  common- 
sense.  The  excursion  to  Pootoo  upon  a 
water-lily  raft  is  more  poetical  and 
scarcely  less  credible  than  the  arrival 
of  Notrc-Dame  de  Boulogne  from  Asia 
in  a  boat  without  sails  or  oars.  Be- 
sides, the  water-lily  is  the  sacred  plant 
of  Buddhists,  as  it  was  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  taste  of  the  early  Christians 
seems  to  have  run  on  flat  delineations  ; 
their  anxiety  being,  apparently,  to  evade 
the  charge  that  image- worship  was  a 
renewal  of  pagan  idolatry.  Chinese 
gods,  however,  are  almost  invariably 
represented  by  statues  of  gilded  wood 
or  clay.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  the  Pootze  temple, 
which  ranks  nominally  chief  among  the 
scores  that  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Pootoo,  a  simple  etching  of  Kwonyin 
on  a  flat  black  stone.  There  is  an  ap- 
propriate legend,  too.  In  a  book  which 
might  almost  rival  Canon  Le  Roy's  his- 
tory of  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne,  it  is 
recorded  that  during  the  reign  of  Liang 
Chen-ming  (early  in  the  tenth  century) 
a  Japanese  priest  who  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Wutai  started  back  for 
nis  own  country,  bearing  with  him  an 
image  of  Kwon-yin.  During  the  voy- 
age his  boat  got  foul  of  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  lotus  flowers,  and  was  un- 
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able  to  proceed.  So  he  prayed,  saying, 
''  Should  it  be  fated  that  the  living 
multitudes  of  my  country  be  debarred 
from  seeing  you,  0  Goddess,  let  it  then 
be  so,  and  your  servant  will  build  his 
hut  wheresoever  it  please th  you."  Im- 
mediately the  boat  began  to  move,  and 
drifted  to  a  certain  cavern  in  Pootoo  ! 
A  man  dwelling  on  the  shore  noted  the 
incident,  and,  marvelling,  gave  up  his 
house  to  the  priest,  who  converted  it 
into  a  temple. — At  the  risk  of  spoiling 
the  point,  I  must  honestly  admit  that 
I  cannot  affirm  the  identity  of  the  two 
images.  There  is,  however,  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  repute  in  which  the  for- 
mer is  held  ;  for  the  supply  of  tracings 
appears  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration as  that  of  silver  shrines  at 
Ephesus  or  of  medals  of  Notre-Dame 
on  the  occasion  of  her  autumn  festival. 
It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  from  sheer  slo- 
venliness, partly  perhaps,  for  ease  of  ac- 
cess, that  the  image  stands  on  the  floor 
behind  the  principal  altar,  exposed  with 
a  carelessness  that  would  seem  incon- 
ceivable in  a  Western  church.  Chinese 
notions  about  images  however,  as  about 
most  other  things,  are  peculiar.  To 
read  Colonel  Fisher's  description*  of  a 
Chinaman  *'  scraping  the  gilt  off  a  big 
clay  joss  that  haa  been  turned  out  of  a 
temple"  in  Canton,  one  would  fancy 
they  must  have  solved  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  an  image  and 
the  person  represented.  Yet  one  hears, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  their  inflicting 
personal  chastisement  on  an  idol  that 
has  neglected  to  fulfil  their  requests  I 

Being  peculiarly  interested  in  mar- 
iners, Awon-yin,  naturally,  was  an  ob- 
ject  of  special  worship  by  fishermen,  at 
Pootoo.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  to 
be  witnessed  along  the  Chinese  coast  is 
the  gathering  on  the  opposite  mainland, 
under  the  heights  of  Chinhai,  of  the 
fishing  fleet  which  starts  every  spring 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yung  river  for 
the  seaj9on*8  work  in  those  waters.  The 
boats  are  ranged  along  the  shore  by 
hundreds,  looking  as  bright  as  paint 
can  make  them,  and  each  flying  a  neat 
little  fla^  from  the  stem.  These  are 
red,  white,  and  blue,  like  Admirals' 
flags  in  the  British  navy,  presumably 
to  indicate  the  division,  or  the  guild, 

•  Three  Tears'  Service  in  China,  1863. 


to  which  they  belong.  It  is  said  that 
some  4,000  boats,  each  with  an  average 
crew  of  five  men,  are  employed  in  the 
cuttle  fishery  alone  off  this  coast.  One 
who  chances  to  be  at  Pootoo  at  the  time 
they  start  may  see  them  passing  out  by 
hundreds  between  the  islands  into  the 
open  sea.  I  counted  500  within  an 
hour  as  I  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine 
on  one  of  the  bill- tops.  Hundreds  had 
come  in  the  previous  night,  blowing 
conch  shells  to  each  other  in  salute,  and 
anchored  round  the  south  of  the  island. 
The  crews  had  landed  in  the  morning, 
to  pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Pootoo  for  good 
lucK,  and  had  ever  since  been  streaming 
out  to  sea.  Might  we  not  almost  be 
reading  of  Mediterranean  coral-fishers 
doing  homage  to  Madonna  di  Carmela 
before  setting  out  to  join  the  fleet  which 
musters  every  spring  at  Genoa  or  Leg- 
horn ? 

If  Pootoo  is  a  special  object  of  pil- 
grimage, Kwon-yin  is  not  the  less 
widely  and  generally  worshipped  on  the 
mainland.  Here,  on  the  adjacent  coast 
— in  the  gi'eat  city  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese say 

"  Shang  yn  Tien  T'ang 
Hia  yu  Sn  Hang," 

— the  purport  of  which  is  that  Hang- 
chow  and  Suchow  below  are  equal  to 
Paradise  above — there  stands  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  tnat 
has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  that  led  up 
to  the  persecution  of  Christian  converts 
which  set  in  200  years  ago,  in  China. 
Suffice  it  to  say  tnat  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries were  in  favor  of  tolerating  the 
so-called  Worship  of  Ancestors,  which 
is  the  one  cult  that  has  a  hold  on  the 
Chinese  people  ;  but  the  Dominicans 
were  for  banning  it,  and  they  gained 
the  day.  Pope  Clement  XL  issued 
(a.d.  1704)  his  famous  Bull,  and  in 
aoin^  so  rang  the  doom  of  the  edifice 
which  Kicci  and  Schaal  had  built  up. 
Intolerance  is  dangerous  when  it  is  not 
backed  by  power.  When  the  Pope 
banned  Ancestral  Worship,  the  Emperor 
banned  Christianity.  Persecution  set 
in  ;  mission  property  was  confiscated  ; 
and  there  is  still  standing  in  Hangchow 
a  building  that  was  then  converted 
from  a  Tien-chu  tang  to  a  Tien- how 
kung — from  a  church  to  the  Lord  of 
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Heaven  under  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
pensation, to  a  temple  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  in  the  Chinese  Pantheon.  The 
incident  was  recorded  by  Li  Wei,  the 
then  Viceroy  of  Fohkien  and  Chekeang, 
in  an  elaborate  inscription,*  which 
winds  up  with  the  following  exhorta- 
tion ; — 

"  Let  ns  then  do  away  with  that  (or  those) 
who  spread  these  disorderly  or  auenlightened 
ideas,  and  present  the  temple  to  a  being  who 
has  a  beneficial  influence  on  humanity.  .  .  . 
The  name,  surname,  and  generation  of  Tien- 
how  are  written  in  the  books,  and  though  im- 
plicit belief  cannot  be  placed  in  them,  >et 
there  are  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  various  Emperors  of  our  dynasties, 
and  even  foreign  nations  have  shown  their 
respect  for  her  t>y  the  frequency  of  their  offer- 
ings, and  by  the  numbers  that  have  attended 
festivals  in  her  honor.  Owing  to  her  protec- 
tion, fishers  and  traders  have  travelled  over 
the  ocean  billows  and  stormy  surf  with  a  fixed 
day  for  going  and  returning,  as  safely  as  if 
they  were  navigating  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
creeks.  The  spirit  of  Tienhow  has  watched 
over  them.  Yea,  her  spirit  all-pervading  has 
been  a  beneficial  influence  working  vastly  for 
humanity.  .  .  .  Then  let  us  do  away  with 
faUe  doctrine,  and  change  the  abode  [of  the 
Christian  religion]  into  a  temple.  Let  us  de- 
stroy their  execrable  idols  in  order  to  make 
room  for  proper  ones ;  that  hereafter  the 
eyes  of  the  Hangchow  people  may  no  longer 
see  the  abode  nor  their  ears  hear  the  name  of 
Tien  chu." 

AVe  liave  only  to  suppose  the  usual 
prominence  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Christian  church,  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  its  reconse- 
cration.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in 
both  instances.  Substitute  a  *'  proper*' 
'a  Chinese)  image  for  an  '*  execrable" 
[a  Koman)  one,  and  the  transmutation 
is  accomplished. 

"  It  is  evident,"  Professor  Max  Mai- 
ler writes, t  *'  that  in  countries  where 
the  powers  of  nature  are  the  objects  of 
worship  the  same  power  is  liable  to  be 

*  A  full  translation  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  North- China  Branch  of  the 
R.A.S.  for  1867.  It  is  interesting  as  express- 
ing the  sentiments  which  inspired  the  con- 
version, for  the  view  it  sets  forth  of  the  errors 
of  missionary  teaching,  and  especially  for  its 
condemnation  of  the  prohibition  of  Ancestral 
Worship.  The  missionaries  required  con- 
verts to  burn  the  tablets  of  their  ancestors, 
whereon  the  Viceroy  exclaims,  "But,  since 
Heaven  created  man  and  the  universe,  it  was 
he  who  created  parents  and  ancestors  ;  then 
what  pleasure  can  the  burning  of  them  afford 
him?" 

t  Physical  Religion, 


called  by  very  different  names.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
the  population  is  distributed  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  with  local  wor- 
ships under  the  superintendence  of 
priesthoods  independent  of  each  other. 
The  myths  arising  either  from  the  name 
of  the  god  or  from  the  phenomena 
which  he  personified  would  necessarily 
vary  according  to  locality."  And  so 
we  find  that  the  myths  and  personifica- 
tions of  Kwon-yin  vary  in  different 
parts  of  China.  We  have  seen  her  in 
her  highest  attributes  as  Goddess  of 
Mercy  and  Protectress  of  Mariners,  at 
Pootoo.  We  have  visited  her  as  Queen 
of  Heaven,  at  Hangchow.  It  is  at  a 
temple  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  that 
distinguished  officials  are  lodged  when 
passing  through  Shanghai ;  for  Chinese 
temples  have  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  mediaeval  monasteries  in  Europe. 
A  temple  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (built 
by  the  Fohkien  guild)  is  one  of  the 
things  best  worth  seeing  at  Ningpo. 
A  recent  number  of  The  F eking  Ga- 
zette mentions  that  at  the  launch  of  a 
new  steamer  from  the  Foochow  Naval 
Yard  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Tien- 
how, and  to  the  Spirits  of  the  River,  of 
the  Earth,  and  of  Ships. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  especial 
Lady  whom  Chung  How  was  anxious 
to  honor  ;  for  Tien-how  is  identified 
with  a  Goddess  of  Sailors  named  Ma 
Chu,  who  is  especially  venerated  in  the 
province  of  Fohkien.  The  origin  of 
the  worship  of  Ma  Chu  was  in  this 
wise.*  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who,  with  his  sons,  was  a  sailor  on  the 
coast  of  Fohkien.  One  day  while  she 
was  engaged  in  weaving  she  fell*  asleep 
through  weariness,  and  her  head  rested 
on  her  loom.  She  dreamed  that  she 
saw  her  father  and  her  two  brothers  on 
separate  junks  in  a  terrific  storm.  Ex- 
erting herself  to  rescue  them,  she  seized 
with  her  mouth  upon  the  junk  which 
contained  her  father,  while  with  her 
hands  she  caught  a  firm  hold  of  those 
which  contained  her  brothers.  As  she 
was  dragging  them  all  toward  the  shore, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  her  mother  call- 
ing ;  and,  forgetting  that  she  held  the 
junk  by  her  mouth,  she  hastily  opened 


*  Vide  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,     Rev.  J. 
Doolittle. 
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it  to  answer.  She  awoke  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  and  lo  !  in  a  few  days  news  came 
that  the  fleet  comprising  the  family 
junks  had  encountered  a  fearful  storm, 
and  that  the  one  in  which  her  father 
was  had  been  wrecked,  while  those  of 
her  brothers  had  been  signally  rescued. 
She  became,  we  are  told,  as  a  result, 
one  of  the  most  popular  objects  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Empire.  Sailors  often  take 
with  them  to  sea  some  embers  or  ashes 
which  they  obtain  from  a  censer  before 
her  image.  When  there  is  a  violent 
storm,  and  there  seems  but  little  hope 
that  the  junk  will  outride  it,  they  kneel 
down  with  incense  in  their  hands  and 
call  upon  Ma  Ghu  to  send  deliverance  ; 
and  then,  if  they  reach  port  without 
disaster,  they  offer  her  special  thanks- 
givings and  presents  according  to  their 
vow.  Do  we  not  again  seem  to  hear 
the  Mediterranean  sailors  calling  on 
Madonna  for  help  ? 

Another  favorite  **  Lady'*  of  the 
Southern  Chinese  is  Ling  Chiu-na, 
whom  we  find  worshipped  also  at  Foo- 
chow  as  Goddess  of  Midwifery  and  Chil- 
dren. But,  as  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  the  broad  features  than  with  de- 
tails of  the  cult,  let  us  turn  to  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  a  temple  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Seas  are  merged  in  Notre- 
Dame  de  Mis§ricorde.  "Go,"  Mr. 
James*  writes,  **  into  a  temple  of  Bud- 
dha. You  will  find,  in  the  centre  of 
the  chancel,  Buddha  himself  sitting 
cross-legged  and  majestic.  ...  In 
the  shrine  adjoining  stands  the  figure 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  babe-em- 
bracing Niang-niang  or  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  a 
Madonna  ;  and  on  each  side  a  series  of 
copies  of  herself  on  a  smaller  scale— one 
holding  two  babies  in  her  arms,  another 
a  single  baby,  a  third  displaying  a  hu- 
man eye  between  her  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, a  fourth  a  human  ear  ;  a  fifth  is 
represented  as  rubbing  her  stomach, 
and  so  on  ;  so  that  whoever  wants  an 
heir,  or  suffers  from  ophthalmia,  or 
what  not,  can  worship  the  appropriate 
figure.'*  This  may  be  carrying  sub- 
division to  a  rather  ludicrous  extreme  ; 
but  whether  variety  of  attribute  be  best 

*  A  ViaU  to  Manokuria.    By  H.  £.  James, 
H.MI0.8. 
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expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  image 
in  one  temple,  or  by  variety  of  ascrip- 
tion in  different  localities,  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  Our  Lady  is  wor- 
snipped  in  one  capacity  at  Capri,  and 
in  another  at  Lourdes.  Mr.  James 
simply  finds  the  impersonation  carried 
a  stage  further,  and  the  Healing  God- 
dess herself  subdivided  to  simplify  the 
task  of  the  invalid. 

A  French  journal  called  La  Croix 
published,  some  time  ago,  an  account 
of  a  series  of  miracles  connected  with 
the  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  Paralytics 
walK  and  run,  dropsy  is  reduced,  and 
cancerous  wounds  are  cicatrized,  when 
the  sufferer  is  plunged  in  the  miracu- 
lous water ;  while  the  competitive  and 
intercepted  cures  hj  Ste.  Radegonde 
sound  remarkably  like  a  parallel  sub- 
division of  the  functions  of  N6tre-Dame. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  ways  of 
looking  at  all  this.  There  is  the  good 
healthy  Protestant  notion  of  explicit 
disbelief  ;  there  ie  the  equally  implicit 
belief  of  the  devotee,  that  it  all  did 
happen  through  the  miraculous  infiu- 
ence  of  Our  Lady  ;  while  the  man  of 
science  would  require  an  antecedent 
diagnosis,  by  a  qualified  medical  man, 
of  the  precise  conditions  of  the  invalid 
before  starting,  and  an  equally  exact 
statement  of  what  really  happened  at 
Lourdes  ;  and  would  then  ascribe  so 
much  of  the  result  to  bathing  in  medi- 
cinal water,  and  so  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  **  influence"  and  conviction  which 
Dr.  Bernheim  has  found  so  efficacious 
at  Nancy,  The  Chinese  are  not,  I 
think,  prone  to  emotion  of  the  kind  re- 
quired to  work  faith  cures  ;  neither  are 
they  given  to  consider  medicated  water 
a  miraculous  agency  ;  but  they  must 
have  some  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy  to  effect  cures,  or 
they  would  scarcely  set  up  images  for 
purposes  of  prayer. 

They  have,  at  any  rate,  abundance 
of  superstition  in  other  respects,  and 
can  recount  marvels  of  their  own  which 
vie  with  those  of  the  most  credulous  of 
nations.  Here,  from  our  Pootoo  Guide- 
book, is  one  that  Baronius  himself  could 
scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  A  certain 
gourmand  Emperor,  in  days  lon^  past, 
had  a  passion  for  shell-fish,  of  which  he 
compelled  the  fishermen  to  send  a  large 
yearly  tribute.     One  day,  in  preparing 
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his  usual  meal,  the  servants  came  across 
a  cockle  which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  opening.     When,   eventually,   they 
succeeded,  they  found  in  it  some  writ- 
ing by   Kwon-yin,   which  a  Buddhist 
priest  at  Court  interpreted  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Emperor  that  the  good  things 
of  this  life  should  be  enjoyed  with  mod- 
eration.     The  Emperor  accepted   the 
lesson,  and  abolished  the  tribute  ;  and 
the  renown  of  Kwon-yin  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly.    Now,  there  are  various  ways 
of  looking  at  this  also.     It  is  possible 
to  reject  the  story  as  a  fabrication  :  it 
is  possible  to  surmise  tbat  a  priest  found 
it  m  his  conscience  to  contrive  a  pious 
fraud.     Certain  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
and  the  story  of  the  rood  of  Boxley 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  tricks  have 
been  played  to  enhance  the  effect  of 
moral  teaching.     If  statues  of  Minerva 
could  brandish  spears  and  those  of  Ve- 
nus weep,  to  impress  worshippers,  surely 
Kwon-ym  might  write  a  sermon  in  a 
cockle  !     Was  there  not  preserved,  till 
within  comparatively  modern  days,  at 
Cardigan,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
had  been  found  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tivy  river  with  an  infant  Christ 
in  her  lap  and  a  burning  taper  in  her 
hand  ?    l)id  she  not  return  again  and 
again  to  the  spot  where  she  was  first 
found,  until  a  chapel  was  built  to  re- 
ceive  her  ?      Did   she  not  stay  there 
with  the  taper  burning,  yet  not  con- 
suming,  until    some    rash    Welshman 
swore  an  oath  by  her  and  broke  it — 
when  the  taper  went  out,  and  could  not 
bo  kindled  again — until  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  it  somehow  turned  out  to  be 
only  painted  wood  ?  *     Where  shall  we 
stop,  if  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  human  belief  and  avowal  ? 
The  tale  of  the  cockle  goes,  at  any  rate, 
to  show  that  the  reverence  which  the 
Chekeang  fishermen  pay  to  their  Lady 
of  Poo  too  is  based  upon  mutual  consid- 
eration, and  is  by  no  means  undeserved. 
It  was  to  Chekeang  that  Kwon-yin 
was  directed  to  proceed  :  which  is  an- 
other way,  perhaps,  of  saying  that  Che- 
keang is  a  chief  seat  oi  her  worship. 
The  Chusan  archipelago,  to  which  Poo- 
too   belongs,  is  an   appanage  of  Che- 
keang, and  Ilangchow  is  the  chief  city 


*Fyoude*3  Jfistory  of  England,   Ch.  xv.,  p. 
287.' 


of  the  province.  Her  cult,  however,  is 
as  widespread  as  her  attributes  are  va- 
ried. A  recent  visitor  to  Mount  Omei 
describes  the  number  of  temples  and 
pilgrims,  and  the  general  impressive- 
ness  of  the  scene  ;  and  adds  ^^  there  is 
Kwon-yin  over  and  over  again — like  a 
Byzantine  Virgin  and  child — with  a 
very  sweet  face  ;  and  women  come  and 
pray  for  children,  and  carry  away  little 
dolls.''  Mr.  Thomson  finds*  her  en- 
throned again,  in  the  interior  of  Kwang- 
tung,  under  conditions  which  we  might 
think,  in  Europe,  betokened  the  former 
presence  of  a  nymph,  and  which  associ- 
ate themselves,  even  there,  with  her 
characfceristic  as  Goddess  of  Water. 
About  200  miles  from  the  city  of  Can- 
ton there  is  **  a  celebrated  grotto  formed 
out  of  a  natural  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
limestone  precipice  which  rears  its  head 
high  above  the  stream.  The  mouth  of 
the  cavern  opens  on  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  interior  has  been  enlarged  so 
as  to  render  it  suitable  for  a  Buddhist 
shrine.  A  broad  granite  platform,  sur- 
mounted by  a  flight  of  steps,  leads  into 
an  upper  chamber,  and  there  the  god- 
dess may  be  seen  seated  on  a  huge  lotus- 
flower  sculptured  (so  they  tell  us)  by  no 
human  hands." 

Chinese  common  sense  would,  I  be- 
lieve, recoil  from  the  idea  of  hostile 
armies  arraying  against  each  other  an- 
tagonistic images  of  the  same  personal- 
ity, as  was  done  during  the  Mexican 
revolution  against  Spain.  Not  even 
the  plains  of  Troy,  when 

**  The  quivered  Dian,  sister  of  the  Day, 
(Her  golden  armor  sounding  at  her  side) 
Saturnia  Majesty  of  Heaven  defied/' 

offer  a  more  striking  picture  of  hostile 

foddesses  than  the  Mexican  patriot 
lidalgo  fighting  under  the  flag  of 
Nuestra  Senora  di  Guadelupe,  while 
the  Spanish  royalists  persecute  all  who 
worship  at  her  shrine  and  stamp  on 
their  own  banners  a  representation  of 
t/teir  Scfiora  do  los  Remedies,  f  The 
idea  of  help  being  rendered  by  warlike 
divinities  in  case  of  emergency  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Kuan 
Te,  the  ^Mars  of  China,  was  seen  all 
through  the  Taeping  rebellion  in  cities 

*  Malacca,  China,  and  Indo-China. 
f  See   MrF.    Gooch's   i'ace  to  Face  icith  the 
Mexicans, 
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which  the  rebels  did  not  take  ;  and  we 
find  Kwon-yin,  also,  as  Notre- Dame 
des  Victoires.  Shortly  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Canton  by  the  English,  Yeh  re- 
ported that,  at  a  critical  conjuncture  in 
a  recent  contest  with  brigands,  she  had 
been  seen  beckoning  from  the  sky  to 
the  Imperial  troops,  which  were  thus 
inspired  with  courage  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 

It  struck  Mr.  Colquhoun*  as  strange, 
at  first,  **  that  the  worship  of  national 
or  local  deities  such  as  he  witnessed  in 
his  journey  across  Southern  China 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Buddhist 
priests;"  but  he  soon  learned  "that 
the  latter  had  no  scruples  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  had  allowed  numberless  super- 
stitions to  be  grafted  on  to  their  dog- 
mas, and  had  taken  innumerable  deities 
into  their  mythology.^'  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  more  surprising  if  China 
had  offered  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Is  there  not  in  Home  a  church  dedicated 
to  San  Teodoro,  whither  the  Roman 
matrons  carry  their  children  to  be 
cured,  just  as  their  forbears  carried  chil- 
dren to  the  temple  of  Romulus  which 
has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  ?  Does  not  all 
Paris  visit  Pdre  la  Chaise  on  the  "  Jour 
des  Morts,^'  just  as  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  days  of  yore  ?  If  it  were 
not  that,  already  in  Solomon's  time, 
the  fact  had  become  evident  not  only 
that  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun"  but  that  **  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  former  things  with  those  that 
come  after/'  the  wonder  would  rather 
seem  to  be  that  the  origin  is  so  soon 
forgotten.  One  of  the  most  advanced 
of  modern  Japanese  recently  used  the 
"fact  as  an  argument  for  promoting  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  a  State  re- 
ligion. Nothing,  he  considered,  would 
tend  so  much  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Empire  on  equal  terms  into 
the  comity  of  European  nations  ;  and 
the  people  would  soon  learn  to  go  on 
worshipping  their  national  deities  as 
saints  m  the  new  system.  It  was,  for 
hira,  a  question  not  of  reli^ous  verity 
but  purely  of  political  expediency  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  deny  the  worldly  wis- 
dom, even  if  we  shrink  from  the  cyni- 

*  Across  Chrysi, 


cism,  of  the  remark.  At  any  rate, — 
Tien-how  or  Regina  Coeli,  Kwon-yin  or 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Ma  Chu  or  N6tre- 
Dame  Auxiliatrice — those  who  respect 
the  various  impersonations  of  Our  Lady 
in  the  West  may  hardly  contemn  the 
yearnings  for  the  sympathy  of  a  female 
deity  that  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
Far  East. 

Students,  as  we  have  seen,  invite  us 
into  the  arcana  of  Buddhism,  and  iden- 
tify Kwon-yin  with  Avalokiteshvara, 
whom  they  place  little  lower  than  Budh. 
She  is,  in  tnat  conception,  of  dual  sex  ; 
being,  as  a  female,  daughter  of  Ami- 
tabha  whom  Chinese  Buddhists  worship 
as  0-me-to  Fu.  But  that  way  madness 
lies  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Beale* 
for  suggesting  an  explanation  in  the 
double  worship  of  Mithras  as  the  Sun 
and  of  Nancea  as  the  Goddess  of  Water, 
so  widely  diffused  throughout  Central 
Asia,  which,  he  thinks,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Ami- 
tabha  (boundless  light),  and  of  Avalo- 
kiteshvara (Kwon-yin),  who  has  several 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Mithraic  God- 
dess. The  surmise  fails,  perhaps,  only 
in  not  going  far  enough.  There  is, 
Madame  Ragozin  says,f  in  her  exqui- 
sitely sympathetic  sKetch  of  the  Chal- 
daean  religion,  "  a  distinction — the  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  animated  nature,  dividing  all 
things  that  have  life  into  two  separate 
halves — male  and  female — halves  most 
different  in  their  qualities,  yet  eternally 
dependent  on  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
ancient  thinkers, — priests — who  framed 
the  vague  guesses  of  the  groping  dream- 
ing mind  into  schemes  and  systems  of 
profound  meaning,  expressed  this  sense 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  things  by  wor- 
shipping a  double  divine  being  or  prin- 
ciple, masculine  and  feminine.  .  .  . 
And  as  all  the  gods  were  in  reality  only 
different  names  and  forms  of  the  Su- 
preme and  unfathomable  One,  so  all 
the  goddesses  represent  Belit,  the  gredt 
feminine  principle  of  nature — produc- 
tiveness,  maternfty,  tenderness.  Henco 
it  comes  that  the  goddesses  of  the  Chal- 
daao- Babylonian  religion,  though  differ- 
ent in  name  and  apparently  in  attribu- 
tions, become  wonderfully  alike  when 

*  Buddhism  in  China, 

f  «  OhaldsBa'' :  Stories  of  the  NatUms  Series, 
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looked  at  closer.  They  are  all  repeti- 
tions more  or  less  of  Belit,  the  wife  of 
Bel.  Her  Dame,  meaning  *  The  Lady/ 
as  Bel  means  'The  Lord/suflBciently 
shows  that  the  two  are  really  one." — 
Does  not  Avalokiteshvara,  represented 
sometimes  as  a  male  and  sometimes  as 
a  female,  offer  an  analogous  picture? 
And  do  not  all  the  Chinese  goddesses, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  appear  re- 
duplications of  Kwon-yin  ? 

There  remains  another  conception, 
which  may  bring  the  likeness  still  more 
closely  home.  Although  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deify  the  mother  of 
Shakyamuni,  Buddhism  has  evolved  the 
conception  of  a  Mother  Buddha.  Baron 
Richtofen  visited  a  very  ancient  temple 
to  her,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  in 
the  province  of  Honan  ;  and  Dr.  Ed- 
kins  found  her  in  high  repute  on  the 
sacred  mountain  Wutai,  where  she  sits, 
like  the  Kwon-yin  we  saw  in  Kwang- 
tung,  on  a  lotus  flower  dais.  At  Wutai, 
however,  we  are  approaching  Lama 
land,  and  approximate  more  nearly  to 
the  conception  of  Avalokiteshvara. 
Mother  Buddha  (Mu  Fo)  with  the  Chi- 
nese, she  is  called  Dara  Ehe,  and  Ehe 
Borhan,  by  the  Mongols.  In  a  temple 
specially  devoted  to  her  honor.  Dr.  Ed- 
kins*  found  "  two  great  halls  ;  one  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Buddha  and  the 
other  twenty-one  metamorphoses  of 
Dara,  all  in  sitting  shape,  arms  and 
chest  bare,  the  right  arm  touching  the 
lotus-flower  dais  on  which  she  sits  while 
a  large  glory  forms  a  back  screen,  and 
she  wears  the  Poosa  crown  of  leaves  on 
each  of  which  there  is  a  picture  of 
Buddha." 

We  find  here,  without  doubt,  Avalo- 
kiteshvara in  process  of  migration  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the 
Yangtze,  and  in  course  of  adaptation 
to  Chinese  ideas.  And  if  we  have 
gained,  through  Mme.  Ragozin,  a  clear- 
er glimpse  of  the  liature  and  origin  of 
the  various  impersonations  we  shall  be 
repared,  probably,   to  conclude   with 

r.  Eitelf  that  **  all  the  names,  and  all 
the  legends  connected  with  them,  ex- 
press one  and  the  same  circle  of  ideas  : 
that  Kwon-yin  is  the  god  or  goddess 
who  has  a  thousand  arms  and  a  thou- 
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sand  eyes  and  a  merciful  heart ;  that 
she  listens  with  compassion  to  the  pray- 
ers of  all  who  are  in  any  distress  of  ooay 
or  mind,  especially,  however,  extending 
a  saving  hand  to  those  who  are  in  dan- 
ger on  the  sea ;  that  she  is  invisible 
head  and  ruler  of  the  present  Buddhist 
Church,  appearing  now  and  then  in  the 
form  of  man  or  woman  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  faithful,  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  paradise  of  the  West, 
and  to  save  souls  from  hell." 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  fre- 
quent iteration  now  remarkably  **  op- 
posite'^ are  the  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
We  all  know  that,  in  addressing  a  let- 
ter, a  Chinaman  puts  the  name  of  the 
town  at  the  top  and  that  of  his  corre- 
spondent at  the  bottom,  and  that  he 
clasps  his  own  hands  instead  of  those 
of  Ills  friends  in  salutation.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  find  that  the  pe- 
culiarity extends  even  to  the  location 
of  the  altars  of  Kwon-yin.  When  the 
existence  of  such  a  savior  was  accepted, 
Mr.  Beale  says,*  speaking  of  her  in  the 
highest  esoteric  conception,  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  began  to  arrange  an  office 
for  her  express  worship.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  liturgy  of  Kwon-yin, 
and  bears  a  singular  likeness  to  similar 
Christian  compilations,  beginning  with 
a  prayer  of  entrance,  and  going  through 
lections,  confessions,  and  dismissal. 
*'  The  image  of  the  Omnipotent  and 
Omniscient  deity  is,  however,  ordered 
to  be  '*  placed  reverently  in  the  West- 
ern quarter  of  the  temple,  facing  the 
East." 

Still,  there  are  likenesses  as  well  as 
contrasts.  Curiously  diverse  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  striking  re- 
semblances between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  given  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  Eastern  creed'; 
others  affirm  that  it  is  drawn  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  Cliristian  color.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  assumesf  that  the  West- 
ern Church  has  drawn  largely  from 
Eastern  ceremonial ;  Dr.  Eitel  affirms 
that  almost  every  tint  of  Christian  col- 
oring which  Buddhist  tradition  gives 
to  the  life  of  Buddha  is  of  compara- 

*  A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
f  '*  The  Burman  and  His  Creed,"  The  Fort- 
nightly  Revieic^  October,  1890. 
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tively  modern  origin,  and  probably  de- 
rived from  early  Christian  missionaries. 
Then  Hue,*  who  seems  at  one  time  dis- 
poned to  uphold  that  surmise,  ends  by 
discerning  in  the  Lama  incarnations  a 
sheer  device  of  the  devil  "  who  sus- 
tained Simon  Magus"  !  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  seek  any  such  topical  ex- 
planation of  the  resemblance  between 
the  attributes  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 


those  of  Kwon-yin.  We  shall  be  rather 
inclined  to  think,  probably,  with  Pro- 
fessor Max  Mtlller,  that  "  the  real  co- 
incidences not  only  between  Christian- 
ity and  Buddhism,  but  between  all  re- 
ligions, tell  a  different  tale'' ;  teaching 
us  rather  that  they  "  all  spring  from* 
the  same  soil — the  human  heart,  and 
all  look  to  the  same  ideals." — National 
Review. 


•  ♦  • 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  FIRST  PRIME   MINISTER. 
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When  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
far-distant  centuries  men  come  to  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  probably  no  figure  will  surpass 
in  brilliancy  and  interest  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  strong  relief  in  which  the  Queen 
will  stand  out  from  her  predecessors,  it 
is  necessary  to  imagine  Elizabeth  known 
to  us  by  the  light  of  her  own  utterances 
and  those  of  her  contemporaries  ;  for  it 
is  thus  that  the  Queen  is  revealed  to 
the  readers  of  her  journals,  her  corre- 
spondence, and  the  memoirs  of  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
closely  the  higher  political  movement 
of  her  reign.  The  life  of  the  Queen 
has  been  laid  open  to  the  eyes  of  all 
who  care  to  look.  It  is  pure  and  hon- 
est and  simple  beyond  the  lives  of  most 
women,  and  harmonizes  with  the  fancies 
upon  which-idealists  have  loved  to  dwell. 
Emotional,  with  full  play  of  the  higher 
feelings,  tempered  by  caution  and  sound 
reason,  the  Queen  has  reigned  over  half 
a  century  without  making  a  personal 
enemy,  without  creating  a  political  foe. 
It  is  a  famous  record  ;  for  the  negative 
virtues  are  the  rarest  of  all  in  mon- 
archs.  No  act  of  cruelty  sullies  the 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria,  and,  so  far  as 
her  subjects  can  judge  of  her,  she  has 
been  unjust  to  none  of  them.  This 
alone,  apart  from  the  lofty  moral  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  has  always  moved, 
IS  higher  praise  than  any  of  ner  ances- 
tors can  boast. 

It  was  'Mn  a  palace  in  a  garden,  meet 

*  Souvenirs  d*un   Voyage  dans   la   Tariarie, 
Vol.  I.,  Chap.  viii. 


scene  for  youth,  and  innocence,"  as  one 
in  later  years  to  be  her  Minister  has 
said,  that  she  received  the  news  of  her 
accession  to  a  throne  overlooking 
"  every  sea  and  nations  in  every  zone. 
There  are  but  few  who  would  deny  that 
in  its  sequel  her  reign  has  proved  wor- 
thy of  its  opening.  Seldom  has  a  wom- 
an been  called  upon  to  play  a  more  diffi- 
cult part  than  the  young  girl,  hardly 
eighteen  years  old,  who  in  June,  1837, 
stood  witn  bare  feet,  and  in  her  night- 
dress, receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lords 
who  had  come  to  announce  to  her  that 
she  was  Queen  of  England. 

The  scene  has  been  admirably  de- 
scribed. William  the  Fourth  was  dead. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord 
Conyngham  were  despatched  to  inform 
the  Princess  Victoria  of  the  fact.  It 
was  a  warm  night  in  June.  The  Prin- 
cess was  sleeping  in  her  mother's  room, 
her  custom  from  childhood,  and  had  to 
be  summoned  out  of  her  sleep.  The 
messengers  awaited  her  in  the  long,  un- 
lofty  room,  separated  only  by  folding- 
doors  from  that  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter. 
The  young  ^irl  entered  alone,  in  her 
nightdress,  with  some  loose  wrap  thrown 
hastily  about  her.  The  moment  she 
was  addressed  as  "  Your  Majesty'^  she 

?ut  out  her  hand,  intimating  that  the 
(Ords  who  addressed  her  were  to  kiss 
it,  and  thereby  do  homage.  Her  school- 
ing and  her  instincts  were  admirable 
from  the  first.  Self-possession  com- 
bined with  perfect  mod!esty  came  natu- 
rally to  her.  ^  A  few  hours  later,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  child- 
Queen  met  her  Council.     In  the  corri- 
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he  saw  the  Queen  every  day.  He  was 
formed,  as  an  acute  observer  noticed, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  her.  The 
unbounded  consideration  and  respect 
with  which  he  treated  her,  his  desire  to 
consult  her  tastes  and  wishes,  the  ease 
of  his  frank  and  natural  manners,  his 
quaint  epigrammatic  turn  of  mind,  all 
nelped  to  charm  the  girl  who  was  his 
sovereign,  but  who  also  stood  to  him  in 
statu  pnpillarL  The  excitement — for 
it  could  have  been  no  less  to  him,  a 
man  of  the  world,  with  a  romantic  bias, 
as  well  as  a  keen  practical  intelligence 
— of  having  to  guide  and  direct  such  a 
pupil  can  be  well  imagined. 

He  never  betrayed  his  responsibility 
nor  presumed  upon  his  position.  It 
was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  which 
found  nim  Minister  at  the  King's  death. 
With  all  the  immense  powers  of  head 
and  heart  which  the  Queen  came  later 
to  discover  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  could  have  fulfilled 
in  the  summer  of  1837  the  duties  so 
easily  assumed  by  his  rival. 

Lord  Melbourne's  life  had  been  check- 
ered by  curious  experiences.  In  the 
sphere  of  politics  he  had  found  himself 
on  pleasant  lines ;  but  in  private  his 
lot  had  been  cast  with  that  of  a  woman 
versed  in  all  the  wearing  secrets  of  ro- 
mantic passion.  To  turn  from  the 
memory  of  his  wife's  wild  excesses  in 
thought  and  language  to  the  pure-heart- 
ed and  simple  girl  whom  the  Fates  had 
given  him  as  a  Queen  and  a  daughter 
must  have  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

Varied  as  is  the  business  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  full  as  his  mind  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  State  affairs.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's absorbing  interest  became  the 
blossoming  of  this  youthful  character 
under  his  watchful  eye  and  careful 
guardianship. 

He  was  no  longer  youn^,  but  he  was 
not  old.  At  the  Coronation,  after  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, it  was  to  Lord  Melbourne  that  the 
attention  of  onlookers  was  mainly  di- 
rected. 

His  head  wag  a  traly  noble  one  [wrote  Les- 
lie, DO  mean  jndge].  I  think,  indeed,  he  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  manly  beaaty  in  the 
meridian  of  life  I  ever  saw  ;  not  only  were 
his  features  eminently  handsome,  bat  his  ex- 
pression was  in  the  highest  degree  inteileo- 
tnal.  His  langh  was  frequent,  and  the  most 
joyoas  possible,  and  his  voice  so  deep  and 


musical,  that  to  hear  him  say  the  most  ordi- 
nary things  was  a  pleasure ;  but  his  frank- 
ness, his  freedom  from  affectation,  and  his 
peculiar  humor  rendered  almost  everything 
he  said,  though  it  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
yet  quite  original. 

Chantrey's  bust  and  the  beautiful 
portraits  in  the  corridor  at  Windsor — 
one  taken  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  the 
other  in  middle  life— corroborate  the 
view  of  his  contemporaries.  His  mem- 
ory was  prodigious,  and  he  read  vora- 
ciously. In  classical  attainments,  in- 
cluding a  neat  talent  for  verse,  he  was 
up  to  the  high  average  level  of  the  edu- 
cated men  of  his  time.  In  knowledge 
of  history  and  of  politics  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  ;  and  no  living  Eng- 
lishman was  by  age,  character,  and  ex- 
perience so  well  qualified  for  the  task 
which  lay  under  his  hand. 

That  the  young  Queen  should  have 
become  attached  with  almost  filial  re- 
gard to  her  Minister  is  not  surprising, 
and  that  he  admirably  fulfilled  his  duty 
was  never  questioned  by  those  who  knew 
the  truth.  Sir  R.  Peel,  his  chief  po- 
litical opponent,  admitted  that  the 
Queen  could  not  do  better  than  take 
his  advice  and  abide  by  his  counsel ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  declared  publicly  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had  rendered  the  greatest 
possible  service  by  making  the  Queen 
acquainted  with  the  mode  and  policy 
of  government,  initiating  her  into  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
teaching  her  to  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country. 

The  initiation  of  the  Queen  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  even  Lord 
Melbourne's  political  foes  felt  could  not 
be  in  better  hands,  and  although  the 
Timefi,  then  a  party  iournal,  declared 
the  all  but  infant  and  helpless  Queen  to 
be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  Minister,  and  evidently  antici- 
pated the  worst  results  from  it,  these 
prognostications  were  happily  falsified. 
Her  ancle,  the  King  of  tne  Belgians, 
and  his  carious  mentor,  the  physician 
Stockmar,  from  the  first  endeavored  to 
instil  into  the  Queen's  mind  her  respon- 
sibilities as  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  holding 
an  impartial  balance  between  the  two 
^reat  political  parties.  Had  Lord  Mel- 
bourne been  a  degree  less  loyal,  had  he 
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been  an  office-seeker,  had  he  possessed 
an  exaggerated  belief  in  his  own  infal- 
libility, the  Queen  might  not  have  re- 
sponded so  readily  to  tlie  wise  advice  of 
her  relative  and  of  Stockman  She  has 
allowed  the  admission  to  be  made  on 
her  behalf  that  between  her  accession 
and  her  marriage,  in  spite  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's daily  lessons,  in  reality  because 
of  their  charm,  she  had  drifted  insensi- 
bly into  political  partisanship.  Uad  it 
been  otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
human  ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lord 
Melbourne  that  neither  by  precept,  nor 
hint,  nor  suggestion  did  he  encourage 
his  sovereign's  bias  toward  the  Whig 
party.  He  taught  her  .the  duties  of 
queenship  in  their  widest  sense. 

No  pedagogue  oonld  have  dooe  this  [says 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  biographers]  ; 
a  professor  from  one  of  the  nniyersities  might 
have  taught  her  the  letters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  course  of  morning  lessons,  but  he 
would  probably  have  failed  to  convey  along 
with  it  that  informing  and  quickening  spirit 
without  which  the  letter  profiteth  nothing,  or 
leads  to  mischief. 

He  was,  as  he  has  been  called,  a  Ro- 

Sius  Professor,  but  with  no  professional 
isqualifications ;  and  if  to  political 
Crokers,  spell  the  word  as  you  will,  his 
influence  seemed  dangerous,  the  Tory 
leaders  recognized  the  indispensable  na- 
ture of  his  task,  and  acquiesced  in  his 
performance  of  it.  lie  was  a  Whig,  no 
doubt,  says  his  biographer,  but  at  any 
rate  he  was  an  honest-hearted  English- 
man, in  no  merely  conventional  sense  a 
gentleman;  on  whose  perfect  honor  no 
one  hesitated  to  place  reliance.  He 
lived  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  had  con- 
stant access  to  the  Queen.  In  the 
morning  he  took  her  the  despatches, 
and  explained  them  to  her.  After 
luncheon  he  rode  with  her,  taking  his 
place  next  to  her.  Or  he  rode  by  her 
side  when  she  drove,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  in  a  low  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  ponies,  attended  by  grooms 
in  scarlet,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
riding  in  attendance.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  review  of  troops  in  the  park,  when 
her  Minister  would  stand  and  watch  his 
charge  as  she  rode  between  the  lines,  in 
the  Windsor  Uniform  riding-habit,  with 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
smart  chacot  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
returning  the  salutes  of  her  troops  by 
raising  her  hand  to  her  cap  in  true  mili- 


tary fashion.  **  The  most  fascinating 
thing  ever  seen,''  veteran  officers  would 
declare  ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Lord  Melbourne  agreed  with  them 
in  his  hearty  way?  Or  he  would  be 
still  prouder  of  her  when,  after  bidding 
farewell  to  departing  relatives,  and 
about  to  leave  the  ship,  the  captain  and 
officers  betrayed  their  anxiety  to  assist 
her  down  the  tall  side  of  the  vessel,  she 
looked  up  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and 
said  quite  loud  in  ner  silvery  voice, 
"  No  help,  thank  you  ;  I  am  used  to 
this,''  and  descended,  as  an  eye-witness 
noticed,  "like  an  old  boatswain."  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  astonishing  that  Lord 
Melbourne  should  have  joined  in  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  her  sailors.  Or 
he  accompanied  her  on  those  Sunday 
afternoons,  from  four  to  five,  when  the 
band  played  upon  the  incomparable  ter- 
race at  Windsor  ;  and  there  are  those 
who  still  remember  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, thick  set  rows  of  men,  women,  and 
Eton  boys,  pressing  round  the  child- 
Queen  as  she  walked,  her  courtiers 
hardly  able  to  cleave  a  passage  through 
them,  and  Lord  Melbourne  walking 
half  a  pace  behind  her,  on  her  right, 
stooping  a  little  so  as  to  be  quite  within 
earshot ;  a  fascinating  sight ;  the  hom- 
age of  a  protector. 

Visitors  at  Windsor  were  struck  with 
the  Minister's  manner  to  the  Queen. 
The  mixture  of  parental  anxiety  and 
respectful  deference  was  naturally  re- 
sponded to  by  her,  and  she  gave  him 
her  entire  confidence.  Greville  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  doubt  Mel- 
bourne was  passionately  fond  of  her,  as 
he  might  be  of  a  daughter  if  he  had 
one,  and  the  more  so  because  he  was  a 
man  with  a  great  capacity  for  loving 
without  having  anything  in  the  world 
to  love.  As  they  are  the  impressions 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  man  of  dis- 
crimination, it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
Greville's  Journal  of  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1838  :— 

Went  on  Wednesday  to  a  Gonncil  at  Wind- 
sor, and  after  the  Council  was  invited  to  stay 
that  ni^ht ;  rode  with  the  Qaeen.  and  after 
riding,  Melbonrue  came  to  me  and  said  her 
Majesty  wished  me  to  stay  the  next  day  also. 
This  was  very  gracions  and  very  considerate, 
because  it  was  done  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  that  she  was  not  displeased  at  my 
not  staying  when  asked  on  .a  former  occasion, 
and  as  she  can  have  no  object  whatever  in 
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being  civil  to  me,  it  was  a  proof  of  her  good 
Dature  and  thonghtfalness  about  other  peo* 
pie's  little  vanities,  even  those  of  the  most 
insignificant.  Accordingly  I  remained  till 
Friday  morning,  when  I  went  with  the  rest 
of  her  saite  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  which 
she  herself  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  Court 
is  certainly  not  gay,  but  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible that  any  Court  should  be  gay  where  there 
is  no  social  equality  ;  where  some  ceremony 
and  a  continual  air  of  deference  and  respect 
must  he  observed,  there  can  be  no  ease,  and 
without  ease  there  can  be  no  real  pleasure. 
The  Queen  is  natural,  good-humored,  and 
cheerful,  but  still  she  is  Queen,  and  by  her 
must  the  social  habits  and  the  tone  of  con- 
yeraation  be  regulated,  and  for  this  she  is  too 
young  and  inexperienced.  She  sits  at  a  large 
round  table,  her  guests  around  it,  and  Mel- 
bourne always  in  a  chair  beside  her,  where 
two  mortal  hours  are  consumed  in  such  con- 
versation as  can  be  found,  which  appears  to 
be,  and  really  Is,  very  uphill  work.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  bad  part  of  the  whole  ; 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  without  the 
slightest  constraint,  trouble,  or  annoyance  to 
anybody  ;  each  person  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
himself  or  herself  as  best  pleases  them,  though 
very  little  is  done  in  common,  and  in  this  re- 
spect Windsor  is  totally  unlike  any  other 
place.  There  is  none  of  the  sociability  which 
makes  the  agreeableness  of  an  English  conn- 
try  house  ;  there  is  no  room  in  which  the 
guests  assemble,  sit,  lounge,  and  talk  as  they 
please  and  when  they  please  ;  there  is  a  bil- 
liard-table, but  in  such  a  remote  corner  of 
the  Castle  that  it  might  as  well  be  in  the  town 
of  Windsor ;  and  there  is  a  library  well 
stocked  with  books,  but  hardly  accessible,  im- 
perfectly warmed,  and  only  tenanted  by  the 
librarian  :  it  is  a  mere  library,  too,  unfur- 
nished, and  offering  none  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  habitable  room.  There  are  two 
breakfast-rooms,  one  for  the  ladies  and  the 
guests,  and  the  other  for  the  equerries,  but 
when  the  meal  is  over  everybody  disperses, 
and  nothing  but  another  meal  reunites  the 
company,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  society 
whatever,  little  trouble,  little  etiquette,  but 
very  little  resource  or  amusement. 

The  life  which  the  Queen  leads  is  this  :  she 
gets  up  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  breakfasts  in 
her  own  room,  and  is  employed  the  whole 
morning  in  transacting  business  ;  she  reads 
all  the  despatches  and  has  every  matter  of  in- 
terest and  importance  in  every  department^ 
laid  before  her.  At  eleven  or  twelve  Mel-* 
bourne  comes  to  her  and  stays  an  hour,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  business  he  may  have 
to  transact.  At  two  she  rides  with  a  large 
suite  (and  she  likes  to  have  it  numerous)  ; 
Melbourne  always  rides  on  her  left  hand,  and 
the  equeny-in-waiting  generally  on  her  right ; 
she  rides  for  two  hours  along  the  road,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  a  full  gallop  ; 
after  riding,  she  amuses  herself  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  masic  and  singing,  play- 
ing, romping  with  children,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  Castle  (and  she  is  so  fond  of  them  that 
she  generally  contrives  to  have  some  there), 
or  in  any  other  way  she  fancies.    The  hour 


of  dinner  is  nominally  half. past  seven  o'clock, 
soon  after  which  time  the  guests  assemble, 
but  she  seldom  appears  till  near  eight.  The 
lord-in-waiting  comes  into  the  drawing-room 
and  instructs  each  gentleman  which  lady  he  * 
is  to  take  to  dinner.  When  the  guests  are  all 
assembled  the  Queen  comes  in,  preceded  by 
the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  and  followed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  all  her  ladies  ; 
she  speaks  to  each  lady,  bows  to  the  men,  and 
goes  immediately  into  the  dining  room,  tihe 
generally  takes  the  arm  of  the  man  of  the 
highest  rank,  but  on  this^  occasion  she  went 
with  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  American  Minister 
(though  he  has  no  rank),  which  was  very 
wisely  done.  Melbourne  invariably  sits  on 
her  left,  no  matter  who  may  be  there  ;  she 
remains  at  table  the  usual  time,  but  does  not 
suffer  the  men  to  sit  long  after  her,  and  we 
were  summoned  to  coffee  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  In  the  drawing-room  she 
never  sits  down  till  the  men  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Coffee  is  served  to  them  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  then  they  go  into  the 
drawing  room,  when  she  goes  round  and  says 
a  few  words  to  each,  of  the  most  trivial  na- 
ture,  all,  however,  very  civil  and  cordial  in 
manner  and  expression.  When  this  little 
ceremony  is  over,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
whist  table  is  arranged,  and  then  the  round 
table  is  marshalled,  Melbourne  invariably  sit- 
ting on  the  left  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  re- 
maining there  without  moving  till  the  evening 
is  at  an  end.  At  about  half-past  eleven  she 
goes  to  bed,  or  whenever  the  Duchess  has 
played  her  usoal  number  of  rubbers,  and  the 
band  have  performed  all  the  pieces  on  their 
list  for  the  night.  This  is  the  whole  history 
of  her  day  :  she  orders  and  regulates  every 
detail  herself,  she  knows  where  everybody  is 
lodged  in  the  Castle,  settles  about  the  riding 
or  driving,  and  enters  into  every  particular 
with  minute  attention.  But  while  she  per- 
sonally gives  her  orders  to  her  various  atten- 
dants, and  does  everything  that  is  civil  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Castle,  she  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  anybody  but  Melbourne,  and 
with  him  she  passes  (if  not  in  iHe-hWe,  yet 
in  intimate  communication)  more  hours  than 
any  two  people,  in  any  relation  of  life,  per- 
haps ever  do  pass  together  besides.  He  is  at 
her  side  for  at  least  six  hours  every  day — an 
hour  in  the  morning,  two  on  horseback,  one 
at  dinner,  and  two  in  the  evening.  This  mo- 
nopoly is  certainly  not  judicious  ;  it  is  not 
altogether  consistent  with  social  usage,  and  it 
leads  to  an  infraction  of  those  rules  of  eti- 
quette which  it  is  better  to  observe  with  regu- 
larity at  Court.  But  it  is  more  peculiarly 
inexpedient  with  reference  to  her  own  future 
enjoyment,  for  if  Melbourne  should  be  com- 
pelled to  resign,  her  privations  will  be  the 
more  bitter  on  account  of  the  exdusiveness  of 
her  intimacy  with  him.  Accordingly,  her 
terror  when  any  danger  menaces  the  Govern- 
ment, her  nervous  apprehension  at  any  ap- 
pearance of  change,  affect  her  health,  and 
upon  one  occasion  during  the  last  session  she 
actually  fretted  herself  into  an  illness  at  the 
notion  of  their  going  out.  It  must  be  owned 
that  her  feelings  are  not  unnatural,  any  more 
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than  those  which  Melboame  entertains  tow^. 
ard  her.  His  manner  to  her  is  perfect,  al- 
ways respectfal,  and  never  presaming  upon 
the  extraordinary  distinction  he  enjoys  ;  hers 
to  him  is  simple  and  natural,  indicative  of  the 
confidence  she  reposes  in  him,  and  of  her 
lively  taste  for  his  society,  but  not  marked  by 
any  unbecoming  familiarity.  Interesting  as 
his  position  is,  and  flattered,  gratified,  and 
toQohed  as  he  must  be  by  the  confiding  devo- 
tion with  which  she  places  herself  in  his 
liands,  it  is  still  marvellous  that  he  should  be 
able  to  oovercome  the  force  of  habit  so  com- 
pletely as  to  endure  the  life  he  leads.  Month 
after  month  he  remains  at  the  Castle,  submit- 
ting  to  this  daily  routine  ;  of  all  men  he  ap- 
peared to  be  the  last  to  be  broken  in  to  the 
trammels  of  a  Oourt,  and  never  was  such  a 
revolution  seen  in  anybody's  occupations 
and  habits.  Instead  of  indolently  sprawling 
in  all  the  attitudes  of  luxurious  ease,  he  is 
always  sitting  bolt  upright ;  his  free  and  easy 
language,  interlarded  with  "  damns,"  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  regulated  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  and  he  has  exchanged  the  good  talk 
of  Holland  House  for  the  trivial,  labored, 
and  wearisome  inanities  of  the  Royal  circle. 

Grevillo  noticed  that  the  Queen  never 
ceased  to  be  Queen^  and  that  all  her 
naivete,  kindness,  and  good-nature  were 
combined  with  the  propriety  and  dig- 
nity demanded  by  her  lofty  station. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  been  in  public 
life  for  many  years,  and  since  1835  he 
had  been  Prime  Minister  ;  but  as  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  as  a  statesman, 
although  he  had  exhibited  skilly  and 
occasionally  power,  he  had  never  shown 
himself  to  be  indispensable,  or  to  be 
filling  an  office  that  could  not  have  been 
equally  well  filled  by  half  a  dozen  of 
his  contemporaries.  Now,  however,  all 
was  changed.  The  importance  of  his 
work,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  was  at 
the  time  not  fully  appreciated.  Doubt- 
less far  more  interest  was  felt  in  the 
controversial  questions  of  domestic  pol- 
itics which  then  divided  parties  ;  and 
the  respective  attitudes  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham and  Lord  Brougham  were  thought 
to  have  far  deeper  influence  on  public 
affairs  than  the  relation  of  the  Queen 
to  her  Minister. 

In  reality,  however,  the  inevitable 
Irish  question,  troubles  in  Egypt,  mis- 
sions to  Afghanistan,  Persian  wars,  all 
important  in  their  way,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  great  political  event 
which  was  exclusively  controlled  by 
Lord  Melbourne  when  he  undertook  to 
form  the  political  character  of  the 
Queen. 


It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  to  Eugland  and  to  the  Empire  of 
the  four  years  of  teaching  which  the 
Queen  received  at  Lord  Melbourne's 
hands. 

It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
produced  by  such  admirable  letters  as 
those  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  sound  dogmatizing  of  Baron  Stock- 
mar  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne's  daily  cul- 
ture of  the  Queen's  mind,  his  careful 
pruning  away  of  extraneous  growths 
harmful  in  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
his  respectful  explanation  of  her  duties, 
cannot  have  failed  to  have  rendered  her 
more  fit  to  receive  and  profit  by  the 
closer  friend  and  guide  who  was  to  fol- 
low, and  whose  teaching  was  in  a  ffreat 
degree  a  variation  upon  the  text  of  the 
Whig  Minister. 

Speculation  staggers  at  the  prospect 
of  what  might  have  occurred  if  Queen 
Victoria  had  exhibited  the  obstinacy  of 
her  grandfather,  or  the  partisanship  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  the  unconscientious 
neglect  of  duty  so  conspicuous  in  George 
the  Fourth.  Those  first  four  years  of 
her  reign  were  crucial  in  their  impor- 
tance to  the  formation  of  her  character 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  woman.  From 
their  novelty  and  excitement  they  must 
have  left  the  young  girl  in  a  mental 
state  only  too  ready  to  receive  lifelong 
impressions  of  good  or  evil.  The  Queen 
has  said  that  they  were  years  full  of 
peril  for  her,  and  has  expressed  her 
gratitude  that  none  of  her  children  have 
had  to  run  the  risk  she  believes  herself 
to  have  incurred.  It  was  England's 
good  fortune  as  well  as  the  Queen's  that 
at  such  a  moment  Lord  Melbourne's 
guiding  hand  was  held  out  to  her. 

In  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  to  in- 
ure her  to  the  idea,  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Queen  viewed  with  dismay  a 
change  of  Ministers  which  would  de- 
prive her  of  his  advice  and  compan- 
ionship ;  her  feelings,  when  strongly 
stirred,  have  always  been  but  partially 
under  control  ;  and  when  the  crisis  of 
his  ministerial  fate  arrived  in  May, 
1839,  Lord  Melbourne's  earnest  en- 
deavor to  smooth  the  way  for  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  not  altogether  successful. 

The  **  Bedchamber  Question"  seems 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  years  to  have 
admitted  of  only  one  proper  solution  ; 
and  that  Lord  Melbourne  showed  want 
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of  foresight  in  not  preparing  the  Queen's 
mind  for  the  inevitable  change  in  the 
personnel  of  her  Court,  and  want  of 
resolution  in  advising  her  to  yield  to 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  strong  representa- 
tions, has  never  in  recent  years  been 
denied.  The  temptation  was  strong  to 
support  her  in  her  maidenly  desire  not 
to  part  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  other  ladies  who  had  been  around 
her  since  her  accession  ;  while  party 
tacticians  derived  hopeful  satisfaction 
from  the  capital  which  they  hoped  to 
make  of  Ministerial  devotion  to  the 
person  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and 
of  self-immolation  upon  the  altar  of  her 
natural  feelings.  As  is  obvious  from 
his  subsequent  life,  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  the  moment  of  parting  came,  was 
singularly  loath  to  leave  his  pupil  while 
au/  chance  remained  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  to  live  the  engrossing 
life  of  the  past  two  years. 

It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  the 
Princess  of  nineteen  was  strong  enough 
to  overturn  a  great  Ministerial  combina- 
tion ;  that  in  doing  so  she  was  supported 
by  the  Whig  party ;  that  the  phrase, 
*^I  have  stood  by  you  ;  you  must  now 
stand  by  me*'  in  the  mouth  of  a  sover- 
eign, successfuUv  appealed  to  one  of  the 
house  of  Russell ;  that  the  charming 
petulance  of  the  cry,  **  They  wish  to 
treat  me  like  a  girl,  but  I  will  show 
them  I  am  Queen  of  England,"  went 
unchallenged  at  a  Whig  Cabinet ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  that  the  principle  was 
not  maintainable,  but  that  they  were 
bound  as  gentlemen  to  support  the 
Queen,  actually  decided  a  Whig  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  enjoy  for  two 
years  a  further  term  of  office.  Such  is 
the  force  of  the  human  element  in  great 
affairs  to  the  confusion  of  doctrinaires 
and  unfortunate  devotees  of  science. 

Possibly  some  kind  divinity  inter- 
posed to  assist  the  Queen  at  this  mo- 
ment, pregnant  as  it  was  with  a  change 
yital  to  her  reign,  as  well  as  to  her  per- 
sonal happiness  ;  for  in  a  few  short 
months  it  was  to  Lord  Melbourne,  a 
real  friend  of  comparative  long  stand- 
ing, rather  than  to  a  stranger  however 
kindly  disposed,  that  she  came  to  an- 
nounce her  intention  of  asking  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  to  become  her 
consort ;  and  it  was  not  from  formal 
lips,  but  from  the  heart  of  her  Minister 


and  friend,  that  the  words  of  approval 
and  congratulation  flowed.  No  one 
else  could  have  said  to  her  in  homely 
language,  "  You  will  be  very  much 
more  comfortable,  for  a  woman  cannot 
stand  alone  for  any  time,  in  whatever 
position  she  may  be  ;"  and  no  one  dur- 
ing the  trying  months  that  followed,  in 
which  the  joys  of  a  love  match  were 
curiously  blended  with  painful  discus- 
sions in  Parliament,  and  hateful  but 
necessary  public  arrangements,  could 
have  filled  adequately  Lord  Melbourne's 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  fatherless  girl 
who  stood  alone,  without  a  male  friend 
or  protector  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  at  the  Council,  when  she 
announced  her  approaching  marriage, 
her  nervousness  should  have  permitted 
her  to  notice  only  the  kindly  face  of 
her  Prime  Minister,  and  still  less  won- 
derful is  it  that  in  that  momentary 
glance  she  should  have  seen  that  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  prevision 
of  work  well-nigh  accomplished  must 
have  rushed  upon  him  with  full  and 
saddening  force,  and  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  m  the  Queen's  happiness  must 
nave  been  shot  with  sorrow  at  the 
thought  of  the  fascinating  tutelage 
which  was  about  to  end. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  fol- 
lowed the  10th  of  February,  1840,  when 
the  Queen  was  married,  to  the  31st  of 
August,  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  her  Minis- 
ter was  engaged  in  the  task  of  provid- 
ing himself  with  a  successor.  For  it 
was  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  Peel 
took  his  predecessor's  place,  and  the 
real  successor  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  in- 
fluence, in  authority,  and  in  guidance, 
was  Prince  Albert,  a  mere  boy  in  years^ 
but  who  had  been  so  carefully  trained, 
and  was  happily  endowed  with  such 
singular  powers  of  self-control  in  one 
so  young,  that  he  from  the  first  seemed 
to  experience  no  difficulty  in  taking 
Lord  Melbourne's  place  at  the  side  of 
the  Queen.  It  was  as  though  a  guard- 
ian had  relinquished  his  trust ;  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment, the  reign  of  the  Queen  may  be 
said  to  have  come  of  age. 

For  some  time  the  end  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  seen  to  be  approaching, 
and  abnormal  perception  in  reading  po- 
litical signs  was  not  required  to  forecast 
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the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  country 
whenever  it  should  take  place ;  but 
Lord  Melbourne's  fall,  though  gener- 
ally welcomed,  carried  with  it  an  un- 
usual degree  of  personal  pain  to  the 
Sovereign  and  her  Minister.  Notwith- 
standing his  regret.  Lord  Melbourne 
took  leave  of  the  Queen  with  his  usual 
cheerful  smile,  although  the  pathos  of 
parting  from  something  more  cherished 
than  political  power  rings  in  the  almost 
familiar  words  of  farewell  which  she 
herself  has  recorded.  He  pretended 
that  his  principal  sorrow  was  for  her, 
but  in  reality  his  was  the  heavier  bur- 
den. **  For  four  years  I  have  seen  you 
every  day  ;  but  it  is  so  different  now  to 
what  it  would  have  been  in  1839.'*  It 
was  different,  no  doubt,  and  it  was 
Lord  Melbourne  above  all  who  was  about 
to  feel  the  quality  of  the  difference. 

During  the  leave  taking  the  Queen 
admits  that  she  was  much  affected,  and 
that  the  separation  from  her  old  friend 
was  a  trying  time  for  her,  when  all  the 
consolation  which  her  husband  could 
give  her  was  required.  This  was  freely 
bestowed,  and  the  exigencies  of  her 
great  position  speedily  rein  vol  ved  her 
in  affairs  of  State,  clouding  regrets  in 
the  dust  of  strenuous  and  constant  duty. 

To  Lord  Melbourne,  however,  the 
end  of  life  had  come.  He  was  sixty- 
three,  still  young  as  the  days  of  states- 
men are  now  counted,  but  his  work  was 
done  and  his  mission  fulfilled.     He  had 

E laced  the  sceptre  and  globe  in  the 
ands  of  the  youthful  Sovereign,  and 
there  was  no  further  need  for  him  in 
the  world. 

The  truth  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  although  he 
tried  to  simulate  a  continued  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  was  yet  in  full  career,  the  mel- 
ancholy of  hopelessness  gradually  envel- 
oped him,  and  threw  into  deep  shadow 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  To  re- 
sume old  habits,  to  turn  to  the  classics, 
to  books,  to  old  friends  anxious  to  wel- 
come him,  or  to  new  ones  eager  for  his 
society,  seemed  alike  impossible.  The 
reaction  was  too  great,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  what  was  and  what  had 
been  too  profound. 

Into  a  solitary  and  loveless  life  the 
most  thrilling  human  element  had  been 
accidentally  introduced,  and,  like  Silas 


Marner,  who,  expectant  of  mere  gold 
coin,  suddenly  found  the  golden  head 
of  a  child,  so  Lord  Melbourne,  in  the 
lottery  of  political  life,  obtained  not 
only  the  first  place,  but  a  prize  from 
which  the  wifeless  and  childless  man 
could  not  find  himself  bereft  without 
complete  loss  of  mental  balance.  It  is 
painful  to  lift  the  veil  from  those  last 
sad  years,  when  at  Brocket,  the  home 
of  his  youth,  the  ex-Minister  slowly 
sank  into  the  grave. 

Hearts  break  of  tener  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  they  are  cleft  upon  curi- 
ous and  unnoticed  angles.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made,  by  the  Queen  herself 
and  others,  to  rouse  the  drooping  spirit 
of  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  a 
nature  almost  reckless  in  its  msouciance 
and  gayety ;  but  they  were  fruitless. 
When  the  end  finally  came,  no  one 
grieved  more  deeply  than  the  Lady 
whose  debt  to  him  was  so  heavy,  and 
was  so  fully  recognized.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  feel  that  during  the  last 
"  melancholy  years  of  his  life'*  nis  pupil 
and  her  husband  had  been  often  tlie 
•'*  chief  means  of  giving  him^'  fitful 
gleams  of  pleasure  ;  ana  no  one  can 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  passage  in 
the  Queen's  journal  which  records  how 
"  truly  and  sincerely"  she  deplored 
"  the  loss  of  one  who  was  a  most  kind 
and  disinterested  friend  of  mine,  and 
most  sincerely  attached  to  me" — one 
who  was,  "  for  the  first  two  years  and 
a  half  of  my  reign,  almost  the  only 
friend  I  had." 

It  may  be  the  tendency  of  modern 
times  to  look  less  upon  individual  char- 
acter than  upon  vast  masses  of  nameless 
men  as  the  determining  factor  in  great 
public  affairs,  so  that  hereafter  English- 
men may  come  to  view  the  history  of 
their  race  much  as  some  of  us  gaze  upon 
the  stars,  with  an  indefinite  and  con- 
fused sense  of  glory  the  riddle  of  which 
we  cannot  read  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  those  who  look  back  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  should  not  pause  for 
a  moment,  held  in  thrall  by  the  moviug 
figure  of  the  girl-Queen,  stepping  as  it 
were  from  innocent  sleep,  with  bare 
feet  and  dazzled  eyes,  upon  the  slippery 
steps  of  her  throne,  supported  by  the 
tender  and  respectful  hand  of  the  first 
of  her  long  series  of  Prime  Ministers. — 
Nineteentfi  Century. 
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Ik  the  month  of  July,  1693,  there 
was  much  ringing  of  bells  at  Bickleigh, 
near  Tiverton,  to  celebrate  the  christen- 
ing of  the  Rector's  infant  son.  At  the 
very  same  time  there  was  much  wring- 
ing of  hands  in  England  generally — for 
the  news  had  just  arrived  of  the  terri- 
ble loss  of  life  and  property  incurred  by 
Admiral  Rooke's  utter  failure  to  safe- 

fiard  the  "Smyrna  Fleet.''  The 
rench  had  captured  forty  of  our  rich- 
est merchantmen,  and  sunk  as  many 
more.  It  is  likely  that  numbers  of  west 
country  people  had  adventured  monev 
on  these  cargoes,  and  lost  it  through 
mismanagement,  or  what  is  worse, 
treachery,  Jacobite  plots  were  still 
simmering,  and  it  was  commonly  said 
that  every  non-juring  clergyman  was 
King  James's  "  ready  intelligencer." 

Though  there  were  great  '*  part-tak- 
ings" throughout  the  land,  politics  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  festivi- 
ties at  Bickleigh,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
the  Rev.  Theodore  and  Mrs.  Carew  had 
"  a  splendid  gathering  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  the  coun- 
ty" on  the  occasion  of  this  memorable 
christening.  Mr.  Carew,  be  it  known, 
was  not  one  of  those  hedge  parsons  who 
are  described  as  leaving  their  patron's 
table  before  pudding  time  ;  he  was  a 
man  ofgood  estate,  and  of  ancient  line- 
age, w itness  the  sajing  *'  Cary,  Carew 
and  Coplestone  were  at  home  when  the 
Norman  came."  Major  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Bampfylde,  "  both  honor- 
able gentlemen,'  were  to  be  the  boy's 
sponsors,  and  there  being  an  amiable 
contention  as  to  which  name  should 
precede  the  other,  it  was  agreed  to  de- 
cide the  matter  by  tossing  a  guinea. 
Mr.  Bampfylde  came  off  the  winner, 
and  to  commemorate  the  event  he  or- 
dered a  valuable  piece  of  plate  to  be 
made  with  his  godson's  names  engraved 
in  large  letters — **  Bampfylde,  Moore, 
Carew." 

The  "  utterly  respectable"  company 
assembled  at  the  Rectory  that  day  would 
indeed  have  been  astounded  could  they 
have  foreseen  that  the  mewling  infant 
in  the  nurse's  arms,  half  smothered  in 


costly  laces,  with  the  silver  spoon  of 
prosperity  in  his  mouth,  would  choose 
mendicancy  as  a  profession,  make  lying 
into  a  fine  art,  and  become  a  popular 
hero,  as  the  so-called  **  King  of  the 
Beggars."  Peddlers  hawked  the  tale 
of  his  adventures  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  the  form  of  chap  books  ;  and  in 
fact  so  popular  was  his  story  that  up- 
ward of  forty  editions  of  Carew's  life 
appeared  in  one  form  or  other  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  seventh 
edition,  called  "  An  apology  for  the 
life  of  Carew,"  was  dedicated  to  Field- 
ing, and  is  dated  1763.  It  contains,  in 
a  folded  sheet,  a  likeness  of  the  hero. 
This  woodcut  represents  a  portly  gen- 
tleman in  a  velvet  cap  of  the  Hogarth 
shape,  but  with  a  narrow  border  of  er- 
mine ; — as  respectable  an  ancestral  por- 
trait as  pride  could  desire.  The  face  is 
remarkable  for  a  square,  obstinate -jaw, 
and  for  a  humorous  expression  in  the 
eyes,  which  seem  to  say  "  variety  's  the 
verv  spice  of  life" — and  it  suits  me  to 
make  a  jest  of  it. 

History  does  not  say  whether  Master 
Carew  was  troublesome  in  the  nursury, 
but  one  can  fancy  that  his  mother  and 
the  maids  had  a  bad  time  with  him. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent  to  Blun- 
dell's  school  at  Tiverton,  a  school  in 
much  repute  among  the  west  country 
squires.  Here  he  soon  became  the  ring- 
leader of  all  that  was  mischievous  ;  but 
he  imbibed  a  very  fair  amount  of  classi- 
cal learning,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  sixteen  that  he  got  into  serious 
trouble.  It  appears  that  Carew  and 
three  of  his  schoolfellows  had  a  sporting 
adventure,  when  they  rode  across  coun- 
try, doing  so  much  wanton  damage  to 
the  standing  corn,  and  finally  killing  a 
pet  stag  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  great -indigna- 
tion was  excited'.  To  escape  the  pun- 
ishment with  which  he  was  threatened 
Carew  ran  away  from  school,  and  soon 
after,  falling  in  with  a  gang  of  gypsies 
with  whom  lie  was  already  acquainted, 
he  joined  them,  resolving  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  vagrants,  whose  free  life 
appeared  so  delightful  to  the  self-eman- 
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cipated  schoolboy.  The  cunning  gyp- 
sies made  things  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible  to  him,  for  they  found  their 
young  recruit  an  adept  at  deception  and 
subterfuge.  It  is  recorded  that  he  ob- 
tained twenty  guineas  from  Madame 
Musgrove  of  Monkton,  near  Taunton, 
for  telling  her  that  at  the  hour  when 
her  lucky  planet  ruled,  she  would  find 
a  hidden  treasure  in  a  certain  spot  in 
her  garden.  The  rogue  was  over  the 
hills  and  far  away  long  before  the  lucky 
hour  was  due. 

Carew  lived  with  the  gypsies  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  his 
disconsolate  parents  had  publicly  adver- 
tised for  him,  and  had  sent  messengers 
in  every  direction,  but  without  avail. 
At  length  the  young  prodigal  returned 
home  of  his  own  accord  ;  whether  he 
was  sick  of  his  vagrant  life,  or  was 
touched  by  contrition  for  the  sorrow 
he  had  caused,  is  uncertain.  He  was 
received  with  entire  forgiveness,  and 
the  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  and 
feasts  were  given  to  rich  and  poor  ta 
celebrate  the  happy  event.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  Rector  had  sent 
the  restless  lad  olf  to  sea  with  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  or  procured  him  a 
commission  in  Marlborough's  army,  for 
just  then  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and 
lighting  by  sea  and  land. 

The  experiment  of  homo  life  was  a 
failure  ;  after  a  few  months  the  old  rest- 
lessness came  over  him,  and  Carew  ran 
awiy  again,  this  time  for  good  and  all. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  wanderer 
though  he  was,  he  chiefly  haunted  the 
familiar  west  country,  always  returning 
thither  after  his  long  voyages  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

In  1713,  when  his  career  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  Jacobite  plots  were  more 
rife  than  ever,  and  the  rumor  spread 
that  an  armament  was  preparing  in  one 
of  the  ports  of  France  to  bring  over  the 
Pretender.  Carew  always  took  care  to 
turn  popular  sentiment  to  account,  lie 
often  obtained  parish  aid,  as  a  ship- 
wrecked seaman,  or  as  an  unhappy  trav- 
eller, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Turks,  and  escaped  with  nothing 
but  his  life.  Sometimes  he  was  a  rat- 
catcher, or  he  pretended  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  secret  cure  for  madness  in 
dogs  and  cattle.  Occasionally  he  ac- 
coutred himself  in  an  old  blanket,  and 


went  about  as  a  "  Bedlam  beggar" — a 
"  poor  Turlygood"  as  Shakespeare  has 
it — who — 

*'  With  roaring  voice 
Strike  in  their  nnmb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  farms. 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with 

prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity." 

This  is  literally  what  Carf  w  did  ;  nor 
was  he  the  only  instance,  for  *'  Tom  o' 
Bedlams,"  real  and  pretended,  were 
suffered  to  roam  about  the  countrv  well 
on  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  the  paupers  and  beg- 
gars were  estimated  at  more  than  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  England. 

Carew  at  one  time  had  done  so  well 
in  his  strange  calling,  that  he  found  he 
had  ample  funds  for  a  pbasure  trip  to 
Newfoundland  ;  and  falling  in  with  his 
old  schoolfellow  Escott,  one  of  the  four 
boys  who  ran  away,  they  arranged  to 
make  the  expedition  together.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  west  that  none  of  these 
young  fellows  ever  returned  to  a  re- 
spectable mode  of  life.  Carew  describes 
the  cod  fishery  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Newfoundland  in  terms  al- 
most identical  with  the  interesting  ac- 
count given  by  Philip  Gosse,  the  natu- 
ralist, exactly  a  century  later.  With 
all  his  moral  obliquity,  there  was  enough 
of  the  typical  Englishman  about  Carew 
to  enable  him  to  value  the  practical 
side  of  things  ;  he  was  shrewd  in  ob- 
servation and  even  trustworthy  in  his 
statement  of  facts.  On  his  return  to 
England  after  the  fishing  season  was 
over,  he  made  good  use  of  the  informa- 
tion he  had  acquired,  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  trade  possibilities  of  Newfound- 
land. He  levied  contributions  in  the 
guise  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  If 
the  newspapers  of  Poole  or  Dartmouth 
reported  a  wreck,  then  the  ubiquitous 
rascal  presented  himself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. What  De  Foe  was  as  a  writer 
in  his  power  of  verisimilitude  Carew 
was  its  a  narrator  of  imaginary  inci- 
dents. Seated  in  the  ingle  seat  of  a 
lonely  farmhouse,  he  was  no  unwelcome 
guest  for  the  nonce,  for  he  told  with 
much  vivacity  and  with  great  fulness 
of  detail  his  thrilling  adventures,  his 
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hair-breadth  escapes,  piling  on  the  hor- 
rors to  suit  his  gaping  audience.  The 
dwellers  in  the  upland  farm,  in  their 
peace,  plenty,  and  home  security,  were 
made  to  feel  by  force  of  contrast  the 
terrible  risks  encountered  by  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters.  Carew 
was  a  real  artist,  and  knew  how  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  to  pity, 
and  furthermore  he  had  the  knack  of 
making  them  open  their  purses.  Ho 
might  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
Bar,  ho  might  have  been  a  first-rate 
actor,  or  a  preacher,  but  he  was  con- 
tent with  success  in  his  own  line.  His 
savings  enabled  him  pretty  generally  to 
take  his  "  long  vacation."  During  one 
of  these  holidays,  wishing  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  coal  mining  industry,  he 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  taking  care  to  make  **  a 
very  gen  teel  appearance  there. "  While 
playing  at  respectability  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  surgeon's  family  of  the 
name  of  Gray,  and  falling  in  love  with 
the  handsome  daughter,  he  induced  her 
to  elope  with  him.  The  lady  was  much 
troubled  when  she  found  her  lover  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  associated  with 
gypsies,  but  on  the  assurance  that  he 
belonged  to  an  honorable  family,  she 
was  reconciled,  and  they  were  lawfully 
married  at  Bath. 

The  first  edition  of  our  hero's  adven- 
tures appeared  in  a  quarto  volume  in 
1745,  as  related  by  himself.  The  **  his- 
tographers"  of  later  memoirs,  as  they 
style  themselves,  embodv  the  autobiog- 
laphy  with  subsequent  incidents  in  his 
career.  Carew,  telling  his  own  story, 
says  that  he  took  his  wife  to  visit  an 
uncle  of  his — "  a  clergyman  of  distin- 
guished merit'' — living  near  Gosport. 
This  gentleman  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  induce  his  nephew  to  reform  his  life 
now  ho  was  married,  promising  not 
only  to  make  him  his  heir,  bi]t  to  help 
him  in  his  present  needs.  Tliese  per- 
suasions were  of  no  avail  ;  Carew  was 
an  incorrigible  vagabond,  and  shortly 
returned  to  his  shifty  career.  He  prof- 
ited so  far  from  his  sojourn  with  his 
uncle  that  his  next  personation  was 
that  of  a  distressed  non-juring  clergy- 
man, who  was  supposed  to  have  quitted 


his  benefice  in  Wales,  impoverishing 
himself  and  family  for  conscience'  sake. 
This  stratagem  brought  in  a  great  deal 
of  money,  for  his  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners, and  a  few  tags  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
helped  excellently  his  assumption  of 
character.  Hearing  that  a  vessel  bound 
for  Philadelphia,  with  many  Quakers 
on  board,  had  been  wjecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  made  harvest  of  the 
occasion.  He  now  appeared  in  a  plain 
suit,  dropped  all  flowers  of  speech,  said 
thee  and  thouy  and  moved  nis  hat  to 
none.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Qua- 
ker denomination  he  received  a  consider- 
able contribution  for  his  relief — a  fact 
he  gracefully  acknowledges  by  saying 
that  **  they  show  a  readiness  to  relieve 
their  brethren  that  other  sects  would 
do  well  to  imitate." 

Perhaps  a  little  weary  of  the  saintly 
r6le,  he  next  turned  rat-catcher,  and 
presented  himself  at  *'  Squire  Port- 
man's,  at  Biimson,  near  Blandford."  In 
the  court-yard  he  saw  the  Squire  with 
Parson  Bryant  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, who  it  appeals  suspected  that  it 
was  no  other  than  Carew.  He  states 
that  he  was  handsomely  entertained  at 
the  second  table,  and  that  afterward  he 
was  called  into  the  "  great  parlor" 
among  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. On  being  asked  his  name  he 
boldly  gave  it,  which  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  mirth,  Mr.  Plej^dell  observing 
that  never  having  seen  this  famous  per- 
sonage he  was  glad  to  meet  him.  '*  You 
have  seen  me  before,"  said  Carew ; 
'*you  gave  me  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
guinea  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  appeared 
as  a  shipwrecked  sailor."  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Pleydell,  *'I  will  lay  a  guinea  I 
shall  know  you  again,  come  in  what 
shape  you  will." 

This  led  to  some  bets  being  made  on 
the  matter.  A  few  days  elapsed,  and 
the  same  company  met  at  Mr.  Pley dell's 
house.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  had 
been  a  dreadful  fire  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Kir  ton,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  a  poor  old  woman,  carry- 
ing her  three  grandchildren,  came  into 
the  court-yard  most  piteously  praying 
that  the  ladyship  of  the  house  would 
give  something  to  those  starving  ni- 
fants.  On  bein^  duly  pinched,  they 
screamed  so  lustily  that  the  dogs  were 
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sot  barking,  and  the  gentlemen  on  their 
return  from  shooting  turned  aside  to 
learn  wliat  the  hubbub  was  about. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Pleydell. 

*'  From  Kir  ton,  please  your  honor, 
where  the  mother  of  these  babes  was 
burnt  to  death." 

"D—  Kirton,"  was  the  rejoinder; 
"  there  has  been  more  money  collected 
for  Kirton  than  ever  the  place  was 
worth."  However,  Mr.  Pleydell  gave 
the  old  grandmother  a  shilling,  as  did 
likewise  several  of  those  present. 

Before  the  gentlemen  got  into  the 
house,  their  ears  were  saluted  with  a 
Tantivy,  Tayitivy,  and  a  loud  halloa  to 
the  dogs.  Of  course  this  proceeded 
from  the  old  woman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Carew.  The  incident  produced 
much  merriment. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Carew  how 
to  shelter  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
humorous  side  of  human  nature.  A 
good  story  or  a  broad  joke  was  not  only 
hailed  with  delight,  but,  more  than 
beauty's  self,  was  a  joy  forever  in  the 
old  days.  As  Diggory  said  to  Squire 
Hardcastle,  **  We  Tiave  laughed  these 
twenty  years  at  your  worship's  story  of 
old  grouse  in  the  gun-room."  Folks 
used  to  say  that  some  of  Carew's  tricks 
were  as  good  as  a  play. 

One  of  the  doggerel  verses  sung  at 
Carew 's  coronation,  when  he  was  elected 
king  of  the  beggars,  is  the  following  : — 

"  Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war, 
Here  at  liberty  we  are  ; 
Hang  aU  Harmenbecks,*  we  cry, 
We  the  Cuffin  Queres  f  defy." 

The  latter  boast  was  unlucky,  for,  not 
long  afterward,  Carew  having  made 
himself  up  as  a  terrible  guy,  chanced 
to  meet  Justice  Let h bridge  quietly  jog- 
ging over  Bilton  Bridge,  near  Barn- 
staple. The  horse  not  having  got  be- 
yond the  clothes  philosophy  in  his  esti- 
mate of  mankind,  took  fright  and  bolt- 
ed. The  justice,  with  the  ample  rotun- 
dity fitting  his  worshipful  age,  did  not 
like  his  shaking,  and  vowed  punish- 
ment on  Carew,  whose  identity  with 
the  unsightly  cripple  was  brought  to 
his  knowledge.  The  result  was  our 
hero  was  made  prisoner ;  in  vain  were 
all  the  immerous  intercessions  on  be- 

*  Constables.  f  Justices  of  the  peace. 


half  of  the  popular  rogue  ;  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge  was  resolved  that  the  country 
should  be  rid  of  *'  this  pestilent  fellow." 
Carew  was  two  months  in  Exeter  jail 
before  he  was  brought  up  for  trial  at 
Quarter  Sessions.  Justice  Beavis,  the 
chairman,  asked  the  prisoner  as  to  what 
parts  of  the  world  he  had  travelled  in, 
and  learning  that  he  had  been  in  New- 
foundland, remarked  that  he  must  now 
proceed  to  a  hotter  country— J/ierry- 
land,  in  America.  On  this  Carew  made 
a  critical  observation  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word,  which  he  said  he  be- 
lieved should  be  Maryland,  adding  that 
he  had  long  wished  to  see  that  country, 
but  he  desired  to  know  by  what  law 
they  acted,  as  he  was  not  accused  of 
any  crime.  However,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  of  transportation  for 
seven  years  ;  his  fate  was  not  singular, 
for  out  of  thirty-five  prisoners,  all  but 
three  were  ordered  into  like  banish- 
ment. This  wholesale  deportation  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  the  de- 
mand for  skilled  workmen  on  the  part 
of  our  proprietary  colonies.  This  was 
shown  by  the  eagerness  of  the  Maryland 
planters  to  buy  the  convicts  taken  out  in 
the  ship  that  conveyed  Carew  to  his 
destination. 

We  learn  that  Captain  Froade  of  the 
ship  Juliana,  after  a  voyage  of  eleven 
weeks  and  four  days  from  Falmouth, 
brought  his  ship  to  anchor  in  Mile's 
river,  Talbot  County.  He  ordered  a 
gun  to  be  lired  as  a  signal  to  bring  the 
planters  down,  and  the  next  morning, 
according  to  custom,  they  came.  On 
asking  for  news  from  old  England,  the 
captain  told  them  that  war  had  been 
declared  against  Spain.  This  gives  us 
the  date,  1739.  Nearly  a  hundred  pris- 
oners of  both  sexes  were  on  board  ;  the 
men  shaved  and  washed,  and  the  wom- 
en, with  their  best  caps  on,  were  or- 
dered on  deck,  where  sat  the  planters 
well  supplied  with  rum  punch.  They 
had  already  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
captain  had  brought  them  out  a  good 
store  of  joiners,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
weavers,  and  tailors.  One  Griffy,  a 
tailor  from  Chumleigh,  who  had  been 
sent  over  the  water  for  sheep  stealing, 
was  asked  by  Parson  Nicholas  if  he  was 
sound  of  wind  and  limb  ?  The  intend- 
ing purchaser  warned  him,  that  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  hini  if  he  told  an  un- 
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truth.  Finally  the  tailor  was  bought 
as  a  slave  for  seven  years^  the  term  of 
his  sentence  ! 

After  all  the  best  tradesmen  had  been 
brought  up,  a  planter  came  to  Carew 
asking  his  trade^  and  had  for  answer 
that  **  he  was  a  rat-catcher,  a  mendi- 
cant, and  a  dog  merchant."  The  cap- 
tain, fearing  he  should  lose  the  sale  of 
him,  took  the  planter  aside,  telling  him 
the  fellow  did  but  jest,  being  a  man  of 
humor,  for  he  was  a  great  scholar, 
and  was  only  sent  over  for  having  dis- 
obliged some  gentlemen,  adding  that 
he  would  make  an  excellent  schoolmas- 
ter. 

Carew  was  taken  on  shore  the  next 
day,  when  the  captain  tried  to  puff  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  punch-bowl,  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  business  transac- 
tions, engaged  the  planters  so  long  that 
Carew  took  the  opportunity  of  escaping, 
taking  with  him  a  pint  of  brandy  and 
some  biscuits.  He  ned  at  first  into  the 
woods,  but  the  following  day,  meeting 
some  timbermen  going  to  their  work, 
he  was  captured  ;  there  being  a  reward 
in  the  colony  of  five  pounds  for  appre-  ^ 
bending  a  runaway.  He  was  shortly 
lodged  in  New  Town  jail.  Here,  in  a 
large  room  with  open  gratings  giving 
on  the  street,  Carew  found  himself  in  a 
medley  from  all  parts,  including  a  good 
many  Irish.  Hearing  a  man  in  the 
street  speaking  in  the  familiar  dialect 
of  dear  old  Devon,  Carew  called  to  him 
and  found  from  him  that  several  ships 
riding  in  the  river  were  from  Bideford, 
and  one  of  the  commanders  was  Cap- 
tain Harvey,  a  friend  of  his.  Where- 
upon he  begged  the  man  of  Devon  to 
go  and  tell  him  at  once  of  his  perilous 
state.  While  the  obliging  messenger 
was  gone,  Carew  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  view  into  the  square  :  on  one 
side  was  the  Assembly  House,  a  fine 
building  with  a  whipping-post  and  gal- 
lows in  front.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  our  colonists  only  reflected 
the  condition  of  the  Criminal  Code  in 
England.* 


*  Sir  Erskine  May  observes  :  "  As  the  coun- 
try advanced  in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merci- 
less to  criminals.  Life  was  held  cheap  com- 
pared with  property.     From  the  restoration  to 
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Presently  Carew's  heart  was  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  a  friendly  face,  and  he 
gave  a  tantivy,  which  brought  Harvey 
to  the  window,  when  he  cordially  shook 
hands,  saying,  "  he  should -as  soon  have 
expected  to  see  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
there  as  him."  In  the  end  the  Bide- 
ford men  offered  to  buy  Carew  off  be- 
tween them,  but  this  would  have  been 
a  compromising  matter,  and  the  pris- 
oner absolutely  refused  to  obtain  his 
liberty  by  sacrificing  his  friends.  Cap- 
tain Froade,  hearing  of  the  escaped  con- 
vict's whereabouts,  sent  round  his  long- 
boat, paid  all  charges,  and  brought  him 
back  to  the  ship.  Here  the  unfortu- 
nate man  received  the  indignity  of  a 
flogging,  and  the  blacksmith  on  shore 
made  for  him  a  heavy  iron  collar,  called 
in  Maryland  a  pot-hook,  such  as  was 
commonly  used  for  runaway  slaves. 

The  Bideford  men  came  to  look  after 
Carew,  and  finding  his  sad  plight,  for 
he  was  now  sent  to  the  iron  works  of 
Suspy  Hallam,  never  rested  till  they 
had  contrived  his  escape.  After  many 
misadventures,  he  got  away  into  the 
country  of  the  friendly  Indians,  and  fell 
in  with  a  tribe  whose  chief  called  him- 
self George  Lillycraft,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  kings  who  were  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  man  talked  a  little  English,  was 
very  kind  to  the  runaway,  and  soon 
caused  his  galling  yoke  to  be  removed. 
After  this  he  had  some  pleasant  hunt- 
ing expeditions  with  the  natives,  who 
proved  so  kind  and  hospitable  that  they 
offered  him  a  wife  out  of  one  of  their 
principal  families.  This  embarrassing 
complication  induced  Carew  to  slip  away 
from  his  friends  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  managing  to  seize  a  canoe 
on  the  River  Delaware,  he  got  eventually 
to  Newcastle  in  Pennsylvania,  where, 
after  a  wonderful  see-saw  of  luck  and 
mischance,  he  resumed  the  stratagems 
of  civilized  life. 

Carew  was  once  again  a  Quaker,  this 
time  from  Bristol,  where  he  had  been 
**  kidnapped  by  one  Samuel  Ball,  of 
the  same  place.^*  First  a  kind-hearted 
barber  gave  him  **  a  half-crown  bill,'' 
and  a  Mr.  Wiggil  was  liberal  with  his 

the  death  of  George  III.,  nu  lees  than  187 
capital  offences  were]  added  to  the  Grimin&l 
Oode."^*'  The  Gonstitational  History  of  Eng- 
land,"  vol.  III.  p.  393. 
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paper-money.  By  happy  accident  our 
hero  came  across  a  Mrs.  Turner,  a 
Quakeress  who  formerly  lived  at  Em- 
bercombe,  near  Minehead ;  he  knew 
how  to  soften  her  heart  by  talking  of 
the  old  familiar  place  and  people,  so 
that  the  good  soul  gave  him  a  round 
sum  in  bills  and  recommended  him  to 
some  Quakers  at  Derby,  where  she  said 
he  would  find  Mr.  Whitfield. 

In  the  **  Autobiography  of  Frank- 
lin *'  there  are  records  of  Whitfield  at 
this  very  time  and  place,  which  help  to 
corroborate  the  general  accuracy  of 
Carew's  story.  Franklin  speaks  of  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  that  was  felt  on 
all  sides  for  the  preacher's  eloquence, 
which  he  describes  as  giving  him  the 
pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that 
received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  mu- 
sic, BO  beautiful  was  the  emphasis  and 
accent  of  his  finely  modulated  voice. 

Carew  describes  that  on  his  way  to 
Derby  with  a  Quaker  friend  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  they  were  overtaken  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  on  horseback, 
many  more  on  foot,  all  pressing  forward 
to  hear  Whitfield  preach  in  the  open 
air,  for  no  building  was  large  enough  to 
contain  the  thousands  that  fiocked  to 
hear  him.  Carew  took  occasion  to  in- 
terview this  remarkable  man,  by  getting 
up  a  distressful  petition,  wherein  ho 
represented  himself  as  a  clergyman's 
son,  who  had  been  cruelly  dealt  with  by 
adverse  fortune.  The  interview  was 
very  interesting  and  improving  :  good 
Mr.  Whitfield  gave  him  four  pounds, 
together  with  some  excellent  advice  on 
the  duty  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

After  this  Carew  pushed  forward  on 
his  travels,  and  thus  describes  the  Phila- 
delphia of  1739  ;  he  says  : — 

"According  to  the  plan  there  is  in  each 
quarter  of  the  city  a  square  of  eight  acres,  in- 
tended for  the  same  uses  as  were  Moorfields 
in  London — walks  and  exercises  for  the  citi- 
zens. .  .  .  Here  is  a  printing  house  and  a 
gazette  weekly  published.  In  a  word,  here 
are  all  things  necessary  for  an  Englishman's 
profit  and  pleasure." 

The  newspaper  here  mentioned  is 
Franklin's  PeiiuHylvaiiia  Gazette,  in 
wliicli  Wliitficld's  writings  were  first 
pnblislied.  I'he  same  printing-press 
had  issued  regularly  since  1732  "*  Poor 
Kichard's  Almanac,*'  containing,  among 


other  things,  those  pithy  maxims  show- 
ing "  The  Way  to  Wealth."  Franklin 
was  at  this  very  date  interesting  him- 
self in  electrical  experiments,  in  found- 
ing a  public  library,  and  promoting 
other  useful  institutions.  lie  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  citizen,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  Carew  ventured  to 
approach  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  taken 
to  heart  Poor  Richard's  saying,  that 
"  one  chaff erer  knows  another." 

Carew  boldly  presented  himself  at 
**  Proprietor  Penn's  fine  house,"  where 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  negro  with  a 
silver  collar  round  his  neck,  like  that 
he  had  erstwhile  worn  of  the  baser 
metal.  Here,  and  later  at  the  govern- 
or's house,  he  told  his  tale  so  well  that 
he  received  contributions  enough  to  pay 
his  passage  home. 

In  this  old  volume  there  is  mention 
of  a  vast  number  of  people,  settled  in 
America,  whose  names  are  identical 
with  those  of  west  country  families  of 
the  present  day.  Carew  describes  them 
as  hailing  from  different  well-known 
localities  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and 
in  these  details  he  may  be  trusted. 
Americans  of  our  own  time  might 
chance  upon  some  links  of  interesting 
family  genealogy  herein. 

Carew's  homeward  voyage  was  un- 
eventful till  they  approached  Clovelly, 
where  a  pilot  came  on  board  to  take 
them  to  Bristol.  He  brought  bad  news 
for  the  sailors,  telling  that  the  Ruhy^ 
man-of-war,  lay  in  King's  Road,  and 
that  Captin  Goodyre  was  pressing  all 
the  men  he  could  lay  hold  of.  Carew, 
on  hearing-  this,  was  determined  to 
feign  sickness  ;  he  pricked  his  face  and 
arms,  and  then,  rubbing  in  bay-salt  and 
gunpowder,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
small-pox. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ship  was 
boarded  bv  the  lieutenant  of  the  man- 
of- war,  who  said,  '*  I  must  have  your 
hands,  sir,*'  to  the  captain  ;  adding  to 
his  own  men,  *'  Come  in,  barge  crew, 
and  do  your  duty.'* 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken 
than  the  crew  leaped  upon  the  deck  and 
the  lieutenant  ordered  all  the  ship's 
company  aft.  Among  them  was  a  stout 
fellow,  an  Indian,  Avho,  catching  hold 
of  a  hand-spike,  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  defence,  saying,  '^  Mee  won't 
come,  dam  nice,  ye  meddle  wit  mee,  mee 
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dash  your  brains  out/*  The  crew,  find- 
ing him  resolute,  did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  him,  and  the  lieutenant  fell  a 
laughing  and  left  him  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  he  encountered  Carew, 
who  was  a  most  pitiable  object,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  The  officer,  who  was 
much  in  dread  of  small-pox,  kept  his 
snuff-box  to  his  nose,  and,  tossing  the 
man  half-a-guinea,  got  out  of  the  ship 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

Believing  himself  free  from  the  press- 
gang,  Carew  went  on  shore,  threw  off 
the  small-pox,  got  some  decent  clothes, 
and  set  out  for  Bridgwater  as  soon  as 
possible.  Here  he  presented  himself  as 
a  West  Indian  planter,  whose  ship  had 
foundered  off  Cape  Clear,  and  who, 
through  help  of  an  Irishman,  had  been 
put  on  board  a  Bristol  ship.  After 
raising  a  handsome  subscription  from 
the  Bridgwater  merchants,  he  made 
himself  known  to  them.  They  were 
exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  of  Carew's 
return  from  penal  banishment,  and 
really  glad  to  have  the  humorous  fellow 
back  again.  Like  Scott's  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, he  had  his  place  in  society,  and  if 
loose  in  some  matters,  he  held  in  honor 
certain  unwritten  laws  of  custom  and 
privilege, — pity  for  the  poor,  and  re- 
spect for  the  gentry.  In  short,  Carew 
received  quite  an  ovation  on  his  safe  re- 
turn, much  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
the  tavern-keepers.  After  his  profit- 
able evening  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Bridg- 
water, he  called  on  Sir  John  Tynte, 
Haswell  Park,  and  on  "  Justice  Crosse 
of  Broomfield  ;''  both  these  gentlemen 
"  presently  knew  him  and  made  him 
very  welcome."  The  tradition  of  these 
particular  visits,  and  of  many  of  Carew's 
strange  doings,  are  preserved  among  sev- 
eral of  the  west  country  families.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  at  Plymouth  doing 
business  in  'the  habit  of  a  rat-catcher, 
when,  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a 
great  cock-fighting  match,  he  laid  aside 
his  rags,  put  on  the  clothes  and  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  and  attended  the 
gathering.  He  bet  several  wagers  with 
Sir  Coventry  Carew,  and  with  his  own 
brother,  Mr.'  Henry  Carew,  the  clergy- 
man of  Saltash,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win,  leaving  the  place  undiscov- 
ered by  any  one. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  begging 
one  day  in  the  town  of  Maiden  Bradley 


as  a  shipwrecked  seaman,  when  he  was 
accostea  by  another  beggar  in  the  cant 
language  of  mumpers.  After  some  talk 
they  agreed  to  join  forces  for  a  time, 
and  after  a  carousal  at  a  wayside  inn, 
they  set  off  to  pay  a  visit  at  Lord  Wey- 
mouth's residence  at  Horningsham 
Manor  House,  which  this  nobleman 
whimsically  preferred  to  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  his  family — Longleat.  It 
was  to  the  Manor  House  that  the  two 
castaway  sailors  bent  their  steps  ;  Carew 
was  to  be  spokesman,  but  when  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  tale  of  woe,  he 
was  stoppeed  by  the  servants  in  the 
court-yard  bidding  him  begone,  for  if 
Lord  Weymouth  should  come  and  find 
them  there,  he  would  horsewhip  them 
without  mercy.  However,  the  rogue's 
eloquence  so  far  prevailed  that  they  got 
part  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  half  a  wheaten 
loaf,  and  a  shilling  from  the  house- 
keeper. These  victuals  they  exchanged 
at  the  Green  Man  for  liquor,  and  then 
they  fell  to  disputing,  and  in  the  end 
each  went  his  own  way.  For  once 
Carew  himself  was  taken  in  ;  the  pre- 
tended  beggar  was  a  greater  impostor 
than  he  was,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  my  Lord  Weymouth  him- 
self. It  seems  he  hurried  home,  and 
letting  himself  in  by  a  private  door, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  trusted  servant 
who  knew  his  ways,  quickly  resumed 
his  ordinary  clothes.  Affecting  to  be 
very  angry  that  the  beggars  had  been 
relieved  contrary  to  his  standing  orders, 
he  sent  a  horseman  in  pursuit  of  the 
fellows.  Carew  was  soon  brought  back, 
and  confronted  with  his  lordship,  who 
sternly  declared,  that  unless  the  other 
rogue  was  found,  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  It  was  Lord  Wey- 
mouth's humor  to  play  this  game  with 
the  terror-stricken  vagrant.  During 
the  time  they  had  foregathered  as 
mumpers,  Carew  had  confessed  who  he 
was,  and  Lord  Weymouth  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  fallen  in  with  the  real 
Simon  Pure,  had  sent  off  post  haste  for 
his  neighbor  Captain  Atkins,  who  had 
been  at  Tiverton  School  with  the  son 
of  the  Rector  of  Bickleigh. 

When  Carew's  identity  was  proved. 
Lord  Weymouth  told  the  story  of  his 
disguise,  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of 
the  former,  and  they  all  made  merry 
over  the  affair.     After  entertaining  his 
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strange  guest  for  three  days,  his  Lord- 
ship took  him  to  the  Warminster  horse 
races,  and  **  introduced  him  to  many 
honorable  gentlemen/'  * 

Throughout  his  life,  Carew  is  de- 
scribed as  having  the  most  wonderful 
Sower  of  attractmg  dogs.  There  is  a 
roll  story  of  his  calling  at  Cannington, 
near  Bridgwater,  on  his  first  cousin 
Lord  Clifford,  when  there  was  great  ex- 
citement, everybody  snatching  up  their 
dogs  lest  they  should  follow  him,  as  the 
children  followed  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin.  Carew  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  all  this  hurry-skurry.  Lord 
Clifford  replied  that  Parson  Crosse  had 
advised  him  to  be  careful,  as  he  had 
lost  his  spaniel  but  the  day  before.  In 
answer  to  this  Carew  said  with  lofty 
indignation  that  "  the  Parson  ought  to 
understand  that  ingratitude  is  unknown 
in  our  community,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  our  friends  is  always  sacred." 

Going  further  westward,  •Carew  pre- 
sented himself  at  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham's  picturesque  old  Manor  House 
near  Watchet.  Here  he  encountered 
Sir  William  walking  in  the  park  with 
his  friend  Lord  Bolingbroke— Pope's 
'*  St.  John."  Carew  made  out  a  long 
story  to  the  gentlemen,  and  went  off 
well  content  with  their  liberality. 
Wyndham  himself  had  known  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  disguise,  when  he 
was  suspected  of  plotting  in  favor  of 
the  Pretender  in  1715.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  two  King's  messengers  ar- 
rived early  one  morning  at  Orchard 
Wyndham,  desiring  to  see  Sir  William 
at  once.  He  appeared  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and,  on  being  informed  that  he 
must  consider  himself  a  prisoner  of 
State,  begged  only  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire and  dress,  when  his  coach  and  six 
would  be  ready  to  convey  the  whole 
party.  Making  the  best  of  his  oppor- 
tunity, Wyndham  donned  the  habit  of 
a  clergyman  and  slipped  out  by  a  pri- 
vate door.  After  many  adventures,  he, 
at  last  finding  that  a  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  went 
to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  the 
Duke   of    Somerset,  and  surrendered. 


♦  It  is  the  second  Viscount  Weymonth  \rho 
figures  in  this  incident.  There  are  portraits 
of  him,  and  of  his  friends  and  servants  by 
Wootton,  in  the  Hall  at  Longleat.  ' 


After  a  few  months*  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  he  was  admitted  to  bail. 

Some  two  years  after  Carew's  visit  to 
Orchard  Wyndham,  the  young  Preten- 
der was  known  to  be  rallying  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Scotland, 
and  our  hero  set  off  for  Edinburgh, 
curious  to  see  something  of  the  rebels. 
Possibly  he  was  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  but 
having  no  mind  to  risk  a  whole  skin  in 
the  doubtful  issue  of  the  rising,  ho 
feigned  lameness,  contenting  himself 
with  shouting  lustily,  "  God  bless  you, 
noble  gentlemen,'*  when  he  saw  Bonny 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  Highland  chiefs 
at  Holyrood. 

Carew  kept  up  with  the  rebels,  ac- 
companying them  as  far  as  •  Derby. 
Even  with  his  crutches  he  was  not  far 
behind  the  main  body  of  the  army,  who 
**  entered  the  town,  six  or  eight  abreast, 
a  mixture  of  every  kind  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  chiefly  in  clothes  marked 
with  dirt  and  fatigue.*'  The  screech- 
ing bagpipes,  and  the  sight  of  the  white 
standards  with  red  crosses,  brought  no 
recruits  at  Derby,  and  Carew,  with  his 
usual  shrewdness,  seeing  how  matters 
were,  dropped  his  crutches  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  southward,  chang- 
ing his  note  to  *'  God  bless  King 
George." 

Before  closing  his  professional  career, 
it  seems  that  Carew  paid  another  en- 
forced visit  to  America,  having  been  kid- 
napped at  Topsham  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  Merchant  Davey  of  Exeter,  who 
owed  him  a  grudge.  After  many  surpris- 
ing adventures  told  most  circumstantial- 
ly as  to  names  and  places,  he  returned 
home  quite  comfortably  after  an  ab- 
sence 01  only  a  few  months. 

A  little  later,  at  all  events  some  time 
in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  ho 
visited  Ireland,  giving  a  characteristic 
account  of  the  society  of  the  day.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  it,  being  for  awhile  the  guest  of  his 
old  schoolfellow  Lord  Aniiesly.  The 
latter  referred,  in  the  broadest  brogue 
and  with  the  greatest  zest,  to  their 
youthful  escapades  together  at  Tiver- 
ton, when  they  went  off  dog- stealing, 
and  on  other  mischievous  pranks,  sleep- 
ing the  night  in  hay-tallets.  The 
school  discipline  must  have  been  rather 
lax  in  those  days  ! 

One  of  the  numerous  and  later  edi- 
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tions  of  Carew's  biography  states  that, 
in  advaaced  life,  he  became  an  edif jing 
example,  for  having  been  converted  by 
the  eloquent  sermon  of  a  reverend  bish- 
op, he  gave  up  his  vagrant  habits  of 
beggary,  and  took  to  financing.  He 
speculated  so  successfully  in  lottery 
tickets  that  he  won  several  thousand 
pounds. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  for  he  had 
his  interludes  of  domesticity,  Carew 
seems  to  have  been  a  pattern,  for  his 
wife  remained  devoted  to  him  as  long 
as  she  lived,  and  she  had  over  thirty 


years  of  married  life.  In  the  latter 
days  of  their  prosperity,  when  enjoying 
his  luck  in  the  lottery,  Carew  resided  in 
London  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
but  not  finding  the  air  of  the  town 
rightly  to  agree  with  him,  he  retired  to 
the  West  of  England,  and  there,  says 
his  biographer,  *^he  made  a  neat  pur- 
chase, and  ended  his  days  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all.^* 

An  old  biographical  dictionary  gives 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1770,  a  ripe  age 
considerinff  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
his  adventurous  life. — Tmnple  Bar, 
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The  time  is  early  winter,  and  the 
view  very  charming  from  the  veranda 
on  which  I  write.  In  front,  a  Jevel 
stretch  of  smooth  green  grass,  dotted 
with  stately  palms  whose  fronds  rustle 
softly  in  the  breeze,  while  the  ocean, 
with  deep  murmur,  is  breaking  on  the 
coral  reefs  beyond.  Behind  me  a  range 
of  volcanic  mountains  clothed  with  lux- 
uriant tropical  vegetation  through  which 
the  peaks,  bare  and  gray,  rise  in  many 
a  fantastic  form.  In  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  little  harbor  the  native 
youth  are  sporting  with  a  joyous  laugh- 
ter which  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 
The  clear  blue  sky  is  dappled  with 
fleecy  cloudlets,  and  from  its  tall  white 
staff  floats  the  dear  old  flag,  carrying 
one's  heart  and  thoughts  to  friends  and 
country  far  away. 

Sometimes  the  scene  is  very  different. 
Nature  gets  into  an  angry  mood.  The 
sky  darkens  and  sheets  of  rain  are 
poured  upon  the  earth.  Lightnings 
flash  and  the  thunder  rolls  in  deafening 
peal.  The  winds  howl  wildly,  the 
ocean  bursts  furiously  on  the  impend- 
ing reef,  the  mountain  torrents  tear 
their  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  harbor  is 
a  sheet  of  foam.  But  that  is  only  at 
odd  times  in  the  wet  season.  To-day 
all  is  gentleness  and  peace. 

Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  to 
the  stalwart  brown  people  who  inhabit 
this  little  gem  of  an  island  and  who 
call  themselves  Maoris.  The  bread- 
fruit and  the  cocoanut,  planted  by  their 


fathers,  give  abundant  food  merely  for 
the  gathering.  The  banana  requires 
very  little  labor.  The  toothsome  chest- 
nut, luscious  orange,  and  healthful 
lime,  with  other  wild  fruits  of  the  for- 
est, are  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  Fish- 
ing is  the  Maori's  sport,  and  the  nutri- 
'  tious  taro,  yam,  and  kumera  make  lib- 
eral return  for  the  fitful  labor  bestowed 
upon  them.  Cotton  of  excellent  qual- 
ity is  allowed  to  grow  as  it  likes,  while 
thickets  of  wild  coffee,  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  high,  yield  fine  and  plentiful  crops, 
and  renew  themselves  from  the  berries 
that  fall  around.  Poultry,  once  domes- 
tic, have  gone  wild  in  the  forest,  and 
the  Maori  shoots  them  as  the  whim  may 
dictate.  But  his  great  stand-by  is  the 
pig,  pride  of  his  heart,  centre  of  his 
feasts,  and  nuisance  in  the  roads  over 
all  of  which  he  is  allowed  freely  to 
roam.  Seven  or  eight  pounds  sterling 
will  he  pay  for  a  full  grown,  ill-bred 
porker,  when  the  death  of  a  relation, 
or  some  other  great  event  calls  for  pigs 
of  more  than  usual  size.  Yet  even  for 
this  much-prized  animal  nature  has 
provided  the  cocoanut,  the  mammy-ap- 
ple, and  other  excellent  food,  requiring 
only  occasional  aid  from  the  maize  which 
our  brown  friend  sometimes  condescends 
to  grow. 

With  this  environment,  the  Maoris 
have  for  many  generations  occupied 
their  little  island.  They  now  number 
about  seventy  to  the  square  mile.  When 
Christianity  came,   seventy  or   eighty 
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years  ago,  the  population  exceeded  two 
hundred  to  tne  mile.  They  worked 
harder  under  the  pressure  of  numbers, 
and  maintained  their  mental  vigor  by 
games  of  many  kinds,  by  dances  and 
rude  dramatic  performances,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  exercises  of  diplomacy  and 
of  arms  in  existing  or  ever-impending 
tribal  war.  Cannibals  alsp  were  they 
in  those  heathen  days,  but  healthy, 
strong  and  numerous  despite  all  the 
drawbacks  of  a  savage  life.  They  have 
been  dying  off  mysteriously  since  peace 
and  civilization  poured  their  blessings 
upon  them.  Sad  to  say  they  have  at 
last  accepted  the  position  and  come  to 
regard  the  extinction  of  their  proud 
race  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  Maori  lives  mainly  on  the  food 
that  nature  has  provided,  but  adds  to 
it  provision  of  various  kinds  imported 
from  other  lands*  His  native  cloth 
(t4ppa)  has  long  gone  out  of  use,  and 
European  fabrics  have  taken  its  place. 
The  men  are  clad  in  English  style, 
though  seldom  wearing  shoes.  The 
women,  also  shoeless  as  a  rule,  dress 
with  taste,  and  abiure  gorgeous  colors, 
sham  jewelry  and  loud  display,  but  are 
greedy  of  lace  trimmings,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, artificial  flowers  and  adornments  of 
a  similar  kind.  To  pay  for  their  new 
wants,  the  copra  of  commerce  is  made 
from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  cocoanut. 
Cotton  is  picked,  or  the  magnificent 
oranges  are  gathered,  when  a  paying 
market  can  be  found.  They  taxe  the 
trouble  to  make  lime-juice  on  the  same 
condition,  but  their  chief  export  is 
coffee  for  which  a  market  is  always  sure. 
The  height  and  wildness  of  the  trees 
make  the  picking  of  the  berries  a  slow 
process,  but  planting  and  pruning  to 
Keep  the  growth  within  bounds  would 
involve  too  much  continuous  care  to  be 
acceptable.  Manuring  the  Maori  re- 
gards as  filthy  and  detestable,  a  prac- 
tice unknown  to  his  fathers  and  excit- 
ing only  disgust  in  himself.  Mean- 
while the  coffee- tree  in  its  wild  state 
flourishes  as  the  Maori  did  in  his.  The 
breaking  of  the  branches  by  the  lads 
who  climb  to  pick,  may  serve  as  a  rough 
kind  of  pruning  and  do  for  the  coffee 
what,  in  old  times,  war  did  for  the  man. 

When  the  seasons  come,  copra  mak- 
ing, cotton  picking,  and  coffee  or  orange 
gathering,  are  turned  into  picnic  per- 


formances rather  than  made  work  in 
our  sense  of  the  term.  The  people  sally 
forth  from  the  village  in  merry  parties, 
and  in  this  spirit  the  whole  work  of 
the  country  is  done.  Saturday  they 
devote  to  cleaning  their  houses  and  col- 
lecting and  preparing  food  for  the  Sun- 
day which  is  observed  as  a  sabbath  of 
the  ancient  biblical  kind.  On  three  of 
the  week-days  there  is  early  morning 
service.  Every  day,  in  every  house- 
hold, is  opened  and  closed  with  hymns 
and  family  prayer.  On  Sunday,  clad 
in  their  best,  they  troop  to  church  or 
prayer-meeting  from  three  to  five  times 
a  day,  and  after  each  service  assemble 
in  appointed  sections  for  examination 
by  their  elders  as  to  the  sermon  they 
have  heard  or  the  Scripture  which  has 
been  read.  The  intervals  are  spent  in 
discussing  the  public  announcements — 
which  are  always  made  in  church  before 
the  service — or  in  the  gossip  and  bits  of 
scandal  which  they  dearly  love.  So  as- 
siduous are  they  that  women  will  often 
leave  their  homes  at  daylight,  for  the 
early  Sunday  service  and  not  return  till 
the  day  is  done.  At  sunset  the  church 
is  closed.  There  are  no  evening  ser- 
vices and  the  people  are  free,  once  more, 
to  resume  the  habits  of  ordinary  life. 

During  the  orange  season  some  of 
the  men  spend  their  Sundays  very  dif- 
ferently. The  rest  of  the  people  being 
at  church,  especially  the  police  who 
must  all  be  church-members,  these  men 
resort  secretly  to  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  forest  and  drink  great  quantities  of 
a  stupefying  liquor  as  secretly  prepared 
by  the  fermentation  of  ripe  oranges, 
pineapples,  or  bananas,  the  orange  being 
most  used  and  greatly  preferred.  The 
making  of  **  bush  beer,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  mak- 
ers and  drinkers  are  fined  heavily. 
— when  detected,  something  like  a 
pound  of  our  money  for  the  beer  and 
another  pound  for  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Happily,  in  this  case,  Sun- 
day comes  but  once  a  week,  for  on  other 
days  little  bush  beer  is  taken,  and  an 
habitual  Maori  sot  is  unknown.  To 
make  this  more  clear  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  a  recent  law  prevents  either 
Maori  or  white  man  from  getting  im- 
ported liquor  without  a  previous  permit 
attended  with  somewhat  tedious  for- 
malities.    He  can  only  obtain  it  for  his 
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own  use,  and  no  public  house  or  other 
place  for  the  sale  of  liquor  **  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,"  is  allowed.  Out  of 
the  forest  a  drunken  Maori  is  therefore 
very  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  population  consists  of  distinct 
tribes  each  tracing  descent  from  one  of 
the  canoes  in  which  the  ancestors,  mi- 
grating centuries  ago  from  distant  isl- 
ands, discovered  that  upon  which  their 
descendants  now  dwell.  Each  tribe 
has  its  chiefs  or  nobles  in  regular  grada- 
tion of  rank,  and  at  its  head  an  ariki 
or  sovereign  chief  descended  from  the 
gods  in  the  old  land  from  which  the  an- 
cestor, the  original  ariki,  came.  The 
ariki  is  often  the  great  landowner,  but 
in  some  cases  the  conquering  ancestor 
parcelled  out  the  land  among  his  fol- 
lowers content  to  accept  their  fealty  and 
war  service  as  his  own  reward.  Times 
have  changed  and  the  value  of  the  war 
service  is  reduced  to  nil.  The  fealty, 
the  rank,  and  the  old  personal  rever- 
ence remain,  but  the  power  falls  to  the 
landowners  who  become  the  real  rulers 
of  the  tribe. 

The  highest  chiefs  or  nobles  owe  cer- 
tain well-understood  services  to  the 
ariki  and  to  the  tribe,  but  have  all  held 
the  land  in  their  own  right  since  the 
first  migration  to  the  island.  A  pres- 
ent possessor  may,  for  just  cause,  be 
deprived  by  the  ariki  of  rank  and  land, 
but  both  must  remain  in  the  family 
from  among  whom  a  successor  is  at  once 
appointed.  The  "  komana'*  stands 
next,  the  only  difference  being  that  his 
services  must  be  rendered  through  one 
of  the  nobles  to  whom  it  is  credited, 
and  never  directly  by  himself.  After 
him  comes  the  rangatira,  a  tenant  at 
will  of  the  ariki  or  of  the  chief  from 
whom  he  holds  the  land,  but  irremova- 
ble, by  time-honored  custom,  so  long  as 
the  due  services  are  performed.  The 
services  of  these  three  orders  are  of  a 
public  nature ;  below  them  are  the 
*'  rikirikis"  or  common  people,  descend- 
ants of  the  slaves  brought  in  the  first 
migration  or  of  captives  since  made. 
Formerly  they  had  no  rights  and  were 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  mas- 
ters.  Now  their  lot  is  much  lighter. 
The  duties  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  fulfil  are  of  a  menial  character,  but 
personally  they  are  protected  by  the  law 
and,  so  long  as  they  are  respectful  and 


obedient  and  perform  the  services  re- 
quired, they  may  continue  to  occupy 
the  land  given  for  their  use  by  the  mas- 
ters to  whom  they  once  belonged.  Any 
lack  of  respect  or  obedience  was  in  the 
old  times  punished  with  relentless  se- 
verity, and  the  effect  of  such  servitude 
is  perceptible  in  the  manners  and  hab- 
its of  this  class  of  the  people.  As  to 
landowners  extorting  the  heaviest  ser- 
vice or  the  largest  share  of  the  produce, 
by  stimulating  a  selfish  competition 
among  their  people,  that  woula  be  re- 
garded as  unnatural,  a  thing  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  one  aspiring  to 
the  respect  of  his  equals  or  tne  regard 
of  the  people. 

A  curious  feature  is  the  election  of  a 
successor  on  the  death  of  the  ariki.  He 
or  she  is  chosen,  almost  invariably, 
from  among  the  nearest  of  kin,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  who  are  the 
nearest,  for  the  genealogy  of  each  great 
Maori  family  is  strictly  preserved.  The 
electors  are  the  arikis  of  the  other  tribes, 
but  the  election  must  be  confirmed  bv 
the  nobles  of  the  tribe  of  the  deceased 
ariki,  for  with  them  the  formed  instal- 
lation rests.  In  all  probability  this 
complex  arrangement  is  the  result  of 
some  old  attempt  to  preserve  the  peace, 
but  the  Maori  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
speak  freely  on  matters  involving  the 
rank,  precedence,  and  title  to  land  of 
great  persons.  The  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  people  of  this  island  are  a 
fair  type  of  Maori  organization — varied 
in  detail  by  local  conditions  or  past 
events  —over  the  multitude  of  islands 
on  which  they  have  settled.  The  ariki 
exists  on  all,  but  in  some  of  them  all 
have  land  of  their  own  right  and  there 
is  greater  consequent  equality  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  among  the  peo- 
ple. Much  would  naturally  depend  on 
the  relative  positions  of  those  who  ar- 
rived in  the  first  canoes  and  from  whom, 
barring  intervening  conquests,  the  pres- 
ent possessors  are  descended. 

The  Maori  was  a  polygamist,  and  gen- 
erations of  this  sensual  custom  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  respect  Christianity  has 
only  succeeded  in  putting  on  a  thin 
veneer,  and  his  idea  of  woman's  posi- 
tion has  not  yet  attained  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  the  rudest  ages  of  mono- 
gamic  nations.     The  family,  in  the  do- 
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mestic  sense  of  the  term^  does  not  exist. 
The  man  is  less  an  individual  than  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  His  wife  was 
only  the  first  of  his  servants  and  most 
valuable  of  his  possessions,  and  many 
years  must  pass  before  she  can  be  differ- 
ently regarded. 

Rank  and  precedence  are  strenuously 
upheld,  but  titles  of  courtesy  unknown. 
The  ariki  of  a  tribe  is  adaressed,  like 
the  Pharaohs  of  old,  by  the  name  of 
the  original  ariki,  which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  chiefs  are  addressed  by  their  fam- 
ily names,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
such  names  as  may  have  been  given  at 
birth.  The  Maori  race,  widespread 
over  the  vast  Pacific,  with  a  common 
language  and  a  common  ancestry,  has 
always  been  a  people  of  clans.  Their 
primitive  organization  is  still  main- 
tained in  its  main  features  by  the  con- 
servative, custom-loving  people  of  their 
several  islands. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Maori  has  lived  for  centuries  in  this 
particular  Island.  Many  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  race  are  living  in  the  same 
way  in  other  lovely  archipelagoes  in 
which  he  has  made  a  new  home.  When 
an  island  is  volcanic  and  fertile  there  is 
always  land  enough  and  to  spare.  "When 
of  coral  formation,  or  placf d  on  the  low 
narrow  rim  of  an  Atoll  reef,  the  land  is 
prolific  in  cocoanuts,  but  produces  little 
else.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of 
these  low  islands,  the  surrounding  ocean 
and  the  enclosed  lagoon  teem  with  fish, 
and  valuable  pearls  and  pearl-shell  are 
often  found.  In  all  their  islands  each 
Maori  has  some  share  in  the  common 
possessions,  and  personal  want  in  the 
midst  of  public  plenty  is  unknown.  A 
Maori  beggar  would  be  the  greatest  of 
curiosities.  Famine  may  possibly  come, 
but  cannot  starve  one  without  starving 
all.  Children  bring  with  them  no  care, 
being  provided  for  as  soon  as  born. 
"WorK  is  made  a  pleasure,  and  the  poor- 
est breathes  as  pure  an  air  and  is  nearly 
as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  ariki 
whom  he  reverently  obeys.  Outcast 
women  are  unknown.  Fines  and  resti- 
tution take  the  place  of  penal  imprison- 
ment. There  is  not  a  lunatic,  a  jail, 
nor  a  consciously  degraded  person. 
The  sovereign  and  the  chiefs  are  in 
touch  with  the  people  and  the  people 


are  in  touch  with  one  another.  The 
Maori,  in  short,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  So- 
cialist, though  no  explanation  could 
make  him  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  or  of  any  other  of  the  cut- 
and-dry  systems  for  the  regulation  of 
that  mvsterious  mixture— mankind. 

In  cnaracter  the  Maori  is  very  hu- 
man. There  is  scarce  a  virtue  or  a  vice 
in  which  he  does  not  share.  Indolent 
yet  capable  of  great  and  enduring  exer- 
tion. Earnest  yet  frivolous.  Conserv- 
ative  yet  eager  for  novelty.  Covetous 
yet  lavish  to  a  degree  when  the  whim 
takes  him  or  his  pride  is  concerned. 
Greedy  of  power  and  loud  in  self-asser- 
tion, yet  kindly  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  when  his  vanity  or  superstition 
IS  not  in  the  way.  Bold  and  daring  in 
action,  yet  slow  and  feeble  till  action  is 
almost  forced  upon  him.  Doggedly 
obstinate  yet  incapable  of  steady  per- 
severance. Calculating  yet  thoughtless 
for  the  morrow.  Keenly  sensitive  to 
injustice  yet  careless  of  doing  it  to 
others.  An  inveterate  plotter  yet  in- 
capable of  continued  secrecy.  Practi- 
cal above  all  things,  yet  prone  to  fits  of 
furious  fanaticism.  Loyal  to  his  word 
when  pledged,  yet  ready  at  other  times 
to  lie  transparently^  to  gain  his  end,  and 
equally  ready,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh,  to  admit  the  attempt  when 
openly  challenged.  Vindictive  yet  for- 
giving and  forgetting  as  soon  as  satis- 
faction has  been  obtained.  Cruel  when 
excited,  but  kindly  and  sympathetic  as 
a  rule.  Simple  as  a  child  and  cunning 
as  a  fox,  he  has  the  strictest  desire  to 
do  what  is  "  tika,*'  i.e.,  "  the  correct 
thing'*  according  to  his  own  code.  A 
man  hard  to  drive  but  easy  to  lead,  and 
more  influenced  by  a  timely  joke  or 
passing  feeling  than  by  the  soundest 
reason. 

This  is  the  Maori,  light  and  pleasure 
loving,  whom  the  early  missionaries 
fondly  strove  to  form  into  the  rigid 
Puritan  who  was  their  ideal.  They  be- 
came his  devoted  teachers,  and  ho  trans- 
ferred to  them  much  of  the  awe  with 
which  the  old  heathen  priests  were  re- 
garded. He  followed  implicitly  the 
rules  which  they  laid  down  ;  became  a 
most  assiduous  church  attendant,  and 
will  not  munch  the  driest  biscuit  with- 
out a  preliminary  prayer.  His  meet- 
ings of  every  kind  are  opened  and  closed 
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with  prayer,  even  to  the  courts  of  law 
in  which  the  prisoner  will  often  be  seen 
shaking  hands  with  the  kindly  judge 
before  taking  his  place  at  the  bar.  He 
is  scrupulously  exact  in  all  religious  ob- 
servances. The  church  became  the 
centre  of  his  social  and  political  life, 
and  his  greatest  punishment  is  the  loss 
of  church-membership  which  has  al- 
ways been  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  public  office  or  for  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  In  all  that  I  am  writ- 
ing, be  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
Euro  Maori  alone  is  referred  to.  The 
alf-castes— children  of  white  fathers — 
are  a  different  and  distinct  race.  Like 
their  fathers  they  are  far  less  careful  in 
religious  observance  and  always  ready 
to  rebel  at  too  strict  a  church  control. 
When  they  speak  or  read  English  the 
half-castes  are  sensitive  to  English 
rather  than  to  Maori  opinion,  and  are 
governed  in  social  life  by  English  ideas. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  the 
Maoris,  with  what  we  can  only  call  their 
laxity  of  view,  are  at  all  loose  in  ordi- 
nary behavior.  They  are  perfectly  de- 
corous in  manner,  and  any  indecency  of 
demeanor,  in  man  or  woman,  would 
meet  with  the  strongest  reprobation. 

In  political  life  the  division  of  pow- 
ers is  a  thing  hard  for  the  Maori  to  un- 
derstand. As  in  church  matters  so  in 
politics.  Give  him  office  of  any  kind 
and  he  asserts  himself  in  all  things, 
officially  and  officiously,  as  a  ruler  of 
the  people.  His  opportunities  are  nu- 
merous, for  the  laws  deal  with  every 
conceivable  fault.  Little  is  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual.  A  man, 
for  example,  grieving  openly  for  a  de- 
ceased woman  to  whom  he  was  not  re- 
lated, is  made  to  answer  publicly  be- 
fore the  judge  of  his  district.  His 
grief  becomes  primd  facie  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  he  must  free  himself  from  the 
suspicion  or  be  forthwith  fined.  These 
laws,  narrow  and  rigid  in  the  spirit  of ' 
the  time  when  they  were  conceived, 
were  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
Church,  to  the  members  of  which  the 
administration  was  also  strictly  con- 
fined. The  secular  and  clerical  powers 
thus  got  frightfully  mixed  and  expul- 
sion from  church-membership  became  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  prac- 
tically irresponsible,  numerous,  and 
ubiquitous  police.     The  social  position. 


the  union,  and  the  numbers  of  this 
powerful  body,  comprising  often  an 
eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, made  the  police  absolute  despots. 
Their  method  was  equally  objectionable, 
for  it  consisted  of  unceasing  espionage 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Ino 
system  could  be  more  destructive  to 
self-respect,  sincerity,  and  independence 
of  mind  or  character.  The  Maori  has 
gone  through  it  in  a  manner  which  war- 
rants the  strongest  hope  for  the  future 
if  his  decay  can  be  arrested  and  if  time 
and  opportunity  be  allowed. 

Be  it  here  remembered  that  the  early 
Missions  were  avowedly  dispatched  with 
the  paramount  object  of  saving  souls, 
and  that  the  missionaries  were  selected 
with  that  paramount  aim  in  view.  The 
affection  and  respect  which  they  won 
from  the  heathen  and  cannibal  natives, 
and  which  their  successors  have  re- 
tained, are  the  most  complete  proofs  of 
devotion  to  the  good  of  the  people. 
They  improved  their  habits  and  taught 
many  useful  arts,  but  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  say  that  the  worldly  knowledge 
and  political  influence  of  nearly  all  the 
early  missionaries  were  extremely  lim- 
ited. With  such  light  as  they  had  in 
these  worldly  matters,  the  foundation 
was  laid  ana  their  successors,  men  of 
wider  culture  and  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world,  are  bound  to  touch  that 
foundation  with  tenderness  and  respect. 
They  who  criticise  mission  work  are  too 
often  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  these 
facts.  I  refer  to  them  because  my  own 
appreciation  of  the  great  work  achieved 
makes  me  desirous  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing in  the  frank  criticism  which 
many  of  the  present  missionaries  would 
gladly  court  Let  any  one  stand  on 
the  beach  of  an  island  whence  eight  or 
ten  Maori  young  men  are  departing 
with  wives,  and  perhaps  children,  to 
serve  as  missionaries  to  the  savages  of 
New  Guinea  or  other  wild  land.  They 
have  literally  to  tear  themselves  from 
the  weeping  friends  who  cluster  round, 
and  who  have  good  reason  to  fear,  be- 
tween fever  and  savages,  that  they  will 
see  them  no  more.  Occasions  like  this 
are  the  missionary's  true  day  of  joy  and 
triumph.  Pity  only  that  the  Maoris 
thus  sent  forth  are  not  better  equipped 
in  literature  and  worldly  knowledge  ; 
but  that  can  only  be  when  access  is 
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giveu   to  a  language  in  which  books 
may  be  obtained. 

That  this  system  of  government  es- 
tablished by  tne  early  missionaries,  and 
its  administration  by  ignorant  and  des- 
potic chiefs  just  emerging  from  barba- 
rism, were  oppressive,  harassing  and,  in 
many  ways  demoralizing,  needs  no  dem- 
onstration. The  Maoris  acquiesced  for 
probably  two  chief  reasons.  The  sys- 
tem accorded  with  their  own  old  heath- 
en practice  in  enforcing  taboo  ;  and  the 
fines,  so  freely  levied,  formed  the  only 
pay  received  by  judges,  and  by  police, 
for  the  performance  of  their  official  du- 
ties.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  marked 
progress  was  made.  Manners  and  cus- 
toms were  softened  and  the  new  idea  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  the  one  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  insensibly  oper- 
ated upon  their  rude  minds.  This 
great  victory,  not  without  long  and  ar- 
duous struggle  and  much  personal  suf- 
fering, the  preachers  of  Christianity 
achieved.  But  save  that  it  enabled  the 
Maori  to  read  the  translated  Bible,  the 
education  which  the  missionary  was 
able  to  give  opened  up  no  new  vista  and 
imparted  little  knowledge  by  which  fur- 
ther worldly  progress  might  be  made. 
However  earnest  the  missionary,  he  had 
abundance  of  other  work,  was  seldom 
trained  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  only 

Sossible  class-book  was  the  Bible.  The 
laori's  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  has  thus  become  as  marvellous  as 
his  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  coun- 
tries and  the  times,  whose  history  the 
grandest  of  Books  illustrates  and  un- 
lolds. 

In  his  heathen  days  the  Maori  was  a 
first-class  fighting  man.  He  rarely  over- 
looked an  injury — never  an  insult — and 
would  not  forgive  either  till  satisfaction 
had  been  obtained.  Once  **  even"  with 
the  oflender  he  is  always  ready  to  shake 
hands,  laugh  over  the  matter  and  let  it 
go  forever.  Unfortunately  by  that 
time  the  other  man  will  probably  feel 
that  the  balance  is  against  him  and 
that  he  has  a  score  to  settle.  So  arose 
deadly  feuds  in  the  old  days  and  so 
comes  much  contention  in  the  new. 
W^omen  and  land  have  always  been  the 
chief  causes  of  trouble,  for  in  ordinary 
matters  of  business  the  tribe  or  family 
generally  manage  to  settle  disputes 
themselves. 


Cultivation  of  the  land  is  very  back- 
ward, much  more  so  than  in  heathen 
days.  The  decreased  population  and 
decreased  pressure  for  subsistence  may 
account  for  some  of  this  falling  off,  but 
one  manifest  cause  is  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Previously, 
families  clustered  together  for  defence, 
but  their  little  village  was  not  too  far 
from  the  land  on  which  they  depended. 
The  Maraes,  or  heathen  worsnipping 
places,  were  numerous,  and  each  was 
in  this  sense  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
religious  centre.  Under  the  new  re- 
ligion the  Maraes  were  broken  up.  A 
few  large  churches  and  schools  were 
built,  and  the  people  brought  into  larger 
'*  settlements  in  their  near  vicinity, 
for  the  paramount  object  of  school  in- 
struction and  regular  attendance  at 
church.  They  were  thus  removed  far- 
ther from  the  land  on  which  they  de- 
pended, and  acquired  the  habits  of  a 
town  life  instead  of  those  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  a  people  so  devoid  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  deprived,  at  a 
blow,  of  all  their  old  dances  and  ordi- 
nary amusements,  the  concentration  de- 
veloped an  eager  appetite  for  gossip, 
scandal  and  constant  news,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  Maori  Mrs.  Grundy  not  one 
whit  less  prying  and  powerful  than  her 
more  civilized  congener  in  other  lands. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Maori, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  islands 
to  which  his  ancestors  in  far-off  ages  so 
adventurously  roamed,  would  be  still 
more  imperfect  without  reference  to 
his  wonderful  power  of  doing  nothing, 
and  of  doing  it  thoroughly  when  the 
occasion  calls.  Take  my  stalwart  friend 
Rangi,  lying  resignedly  for  hours,  on 
back  or  stomach,  on  the  deck  of  a  small 
schooner  at  sea.  Asleep  or  awake  he  is 
equally  tranquil  and  content,  a  con- 
trast to  the  European  near  him  who  is 
also  trying  to  make  the  best  of  things 
and  adapt  himself  to  circumstances. 
How  restless  that  European  quickly 
grows,  twisting  and  fidgeting  and  mak- 
ing himself  a  marvel  to  Rangi  and  the 
placid  sprawlers  around  !  How  he 
longs  to  trail  his  coat  and  challenge 
some  one  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  it,  to 
do  anything  in  short  that  would  relieve 
the  miserable  monotony  !  This  being 
impossible  ho  can  only  persevere  in  his 
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efforts  to  be  still  or  to  read  in  the  hot 
sun,  with  the  cheering  hope  that,  if  he 
live  long  enough,  he  too  may  be  mould- 
ed into  a  shape  more  suitable  to  the 
conditions  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  him. 

The  women  are  a  potent  factor  in  isl- 
and life  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Liquid  dark  eyes,  soft  voices,  affection- 
ate and  merry  dispositions,  light  brown 
skins  of  ivory  smoothness,  and  grace- 
fulness in  every  movement,  are  their 
most  striking  characteristics.  Seldom 
are  they  to  be  seen  in  a  passion,  and 
not  a  single  *'  cuss  word'*  for  man  or 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary 
of  this  charming  people.  In  the  most 
furious  rage  thev  can  only  call  each 
other  cat,  bullock,  dog,  goat,  sheep,  or 
pig.  The  most  deadly  is  "  wild  duck," 
implying  a  bastard,  a  child  whom  no- 
body will  own.  The  women  of  this  isl- 
and are  fair  types  of  the  women  of  other 
islands  inhabited  by  the  Maori  race,  in 
warm  regions  where  the  chilliness  of 
the  water  does  not  deter  from  its  free 
use.  'J'he  women  of  Tahiti  are  as  nota- 
ble examples  and  quite  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
After  their  stay  at  that  enchanting  isl- 
and, the  reluctance  of  the  sailors  to  re- 
turn to  the  discipline  of  a  British  man- 
of-war,  with  a  martinet  as  administra- 
tor, is  easily  understood.  They  had 
lived  the  Tahitan  life  long  enough  to 
be  bewitched — not  long  enough  for  the 
reaction  to  set  in. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  gracefulness 
in  men  and  women  is  duo  to  tlie  dances, 
which  bring  every  joint  and  muscle  into 
play.  The  combined  movements  are 
monotonous  but,  to  the  individual,  each 
movement  is  part  of  ^  calisthenic  exer- 
cise that  ouglit  to  make  the  fortune  of 
any  enterprising  person  introducing  it 
to  other  countries.  A  native  teacher, 
even  when  preaching  from  a  big,  over- 
grown, ugly  pulpit,  is  a  picture  in  his 
action,  and  the  women  are  equally 
graceful  whether  walking  or  sitting, 
washing  clothes  in  the  brook,  or  en- 
gaged iu  any  of  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. The  old  heathen  dances,  many 
of  them  far  from  modest,  were  sup- 
pressed with  a  high  hand  by  the  early 
Missions,  but  in  later  days  the  natives 
have  gnidually  recovered  the  best  and 
practise    them    with    great    assiduity. 


Their  musical  ability  is  marked.  They 
pick  up  English  airs  with  ea§e  and  have 
lately  taken  to  waltzes  and  polkas, 
which  they  accompany  with  accordeon 
or  such  other  instrument  as  they  can 
command.  About  their  own  musical 
instruments  the  least  said  the  better, 
for  beyond  monstrously  large  and  deaf- 
ening drums,  with  some  of  a  milder  size 
but  equally  unmelodious  tone,  they 
have  none  worth  even  casual  mention. 

Divorce  has  always  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  to  native  and  mis- 
sionary. Technically  it  does  not  exist, 
for  a  decree  of  divorce  is  in  itself  un- 
known, and  only  when  wishing  to  be 
remarried  does  a  native  think  of  legal 
separation  from  the  wife  who  has  de- 
serted him  or  from  whom  he  may  have 
parted.  The  remarriage  includes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  divorce  to  the  party 
so  remarried.  The  missionaries  set 
their  faces  firmly,  from  the  first,  against 
divorce  as  destructive  of  the  family  life 
which  they  fondly  hoped  at  once  to  es- 
tablish, after  their  own  ideal,  among 
the  long  polygamous  Maori.  Their  law 
fixed  five  years'  desertion  and  absence 
from  the  island  as  the  only  ground. 
The  law  was  disregarded  whenever  the 
ariki's  consent  to  remarriage  could  be 
obtained,  a  consent  which  the  mission- 
ary, especially  if  a  native,  was  seldom 
able  to  dispute.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  marriage  nor  divorce  would  be 
of  much  importance  if  public  opinion 
only  were  concerned.  Nobody  would 
think  one  whit  the  worse  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  dispensed  with  both  ;  but 
the  fines  of  the  new  law  and  the  expul- 
sion from  church -membership  are  big 
practical  penalties  not  to  be  disregard- 
ed. Hence  marriage  is  eagerly  sought, 
and  when  divorce  is  in  the  way  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  are  sure  to  follow 
with  a  law  so  rigid  as  to  be  practically 
of  no  avail. 

The  Maori  cannot  understand  why 
any  one  should  take  intoxicating  liquor 
without  a  clear  determination  to  get 
drunk.  Accordingly  he  gets  drunk  at 
intervals  on  his  bush  beer,  but  an  ha- 
bitual sot  is  unknown.  Lately  he  has 
taken  to  opening  tea  shops  in  rivalry 
with  those  started  by  Chinese  traders 
in  the  island.  These  tea  shops  are  his 
gossiping  places  and  do  a  thriving  trade. 
The  most  noteworthy   thing  is   their 
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being  owned  by  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
who  build  and  work  them  and  divide 
the  profit  among  themselves.  For  the 
Maori,  socialistic  in  so  many  of  his 
ways,  this  is  a  new  departure.  Does  it 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  of  a 
new  life  based,  like  our  own,  on  the 
recognition  of  individual  gain  and  the 
cultivation  of  individual  greed,  aS'  the 
strongest  possible  incentives  to  enter- 
prise, and  the  best  possible  foilndation 
for  national  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

They  have  also  of  late  developed  a 
taste  for  the  ownership  of  smart,  fast 
little  schooners  with  which  they  go 
from  island  to  island,  over  many  hun- 
dred miles  of  ocean,  and  carry  native  pas- 
sengers, in  dangerously  large  numbers, 
as  their  best  and  most  paying  freight. 
If  one  settlement  or  island  has  a  vessel, 
the  rest  will  not  be  outdone  and  must 
soon  have  theirs  also.  They  even  build 
their  own  vessels  at  times,  for  the  men 
are  often  good  artisans  as  well  as  bold 
and  skilful  sailors.  Their  shipping 
ventures  are  never  a  success  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  Unlike  the  tea 
shops  a  dividend  is  unknown,  the  ves- 
sels being  regarded  more  as  yachts  than 
business  ventures,  and  direct  profit  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  In 
the  end  the  vessel  runs,  uninsured, 
upon  a  coral  reef  or  goes  quickly  to 
disorder  and  decay. 

On  the  whole,  life  is  pleasant  to  the 
people  of  this  and  similar  islands,  but 
grave  drawbacks  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. There  is  the  saddening  want 
of  solid  enterprise,  of  attempt  at  any 
undertaking  from  which  immediate  re- 
turns cannot  be  expected.  There  is 
the  more  saddening  oelief  in  their  own 
extinction  as  a  people,  by  which  the 
absence  of  enterprise  is  often  excused. 
National  progress,  in  an  ignorant  com- 
munity so  organized  and  under  such 
conditions,  must  be  too  slow  to  be  ap- 
preciable. National  sentiment  is  un- 
known and  inconceivable.  The  tribe 
bounds  the  patriot's  horizon,  is  too 
weak  to  stana  on  its  own  merits,  and 
can  only  maintain  itself  by  jealously  be- 
grudging the  smallest  advantage  to  other 
tribes  lest  its  own  relative  importance 
be  diminished.  Jealousies,  tribal,  fam- 
ily, and  personal,  thus  become  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  in  island  life 
and,  when  fairly  roused,  outweigh  all 


other  considerations.  There  being  no 
steady  industry,  no  reserve  of  capital, 
and  no  united  tribal  action,  it  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  material  growth  of 
national  wealth  to  promote  progress  in 
its  higher  sense  of  mental  cultivation, 
or  in  its  highest  sense  of  giving  strength 
and  solidarity  to  this  scattered  peo- 
ple. 

How  to  remove  the  evil  but  retain 
the  good,  how  to  stimulate  the  faculties 
of  this  ancient,  brave,  manly,  and  in 
many  respects  most  likable  people,  and 
how  to  make  their  lovely  islands  the 
rich  gardens  for  which  nature  has  adapt- 
ed them,  are  the  hard  problems  before 
those  who  seek  to  save  the  Maori  from 
the  slow  extinction  which  seems  to 
threaten  him.  Teaching  English  must 
be  the  first  step.  By  it  alone  can  he 
gain  access  to  new  ideas  and  be  saved 
from  the  perils  of  mental  inanition. 
The  task  is  not  easy,  but  should  be  pos- 
sible so  far,  at  all  events,  as  to  give  ac- 
cess to  English  books,  even  as  in  early 
days  bright  English  boys  had  access  to 
Latin.  The  establishment  of  planta- 
tions by  some  race  more  trained  to  such 
work  is  also  indispensable.  The  intro- 
duction of  suitable  settlers  to  farm 
small  coffee  plantations  is  the  best  plan 
yet  suggested.  Coffee  is  almost  indig- 
enous, and  its  cultivation  would  have 
many  attractions  for  people  with  small 
capital  whose  habits  and  training  unfit 
them  for  the  rougher  farming  of  a 
colder  clime.  Such  planters  could  get 
labor  enough  from  adjacent  Maori  isl- 
ands too  poor  for  their  own  people's 
proper  subsistence.  These  laborers 
would  come  as  voluntary  immigrants, 
and  pay  their  own  passages  if  sure  of 
work.  For  large  plantations,  with 
their  inevitable  importation  of  laborers 
of  inferior  race  willing  to  be  landed  un- 
der contract  and  to  work  in  regular 
gangs,  there  is  no  room  in  any  but  the 
very  largest  islands.  Coffee  growing, 
on  small  plantations,  with  the  charm- 
ing climate  of  the  smaller  islands,  offers 
many  inducements,  but  it  would,  in  all 
respects,  be  better  for  several  to  settle 
together,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  with  the  na- 
tive owners  of  the  land  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  large  proportion  lying  idle 
on  their  hands.  Such  an  immigration 
would  be  highly  desirable  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the 
planters  themselves. 

As  a  study  of  humanity  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  tiie  Maori  people  offer  much 
that  is  of  interest,  but  the  most  benefi- 
cent work  would  be  an  investigation, 
by  competent  persons,  into  the  causes 
that  are  leading  to  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  a  race  once  prolific,  hardy  and 
adventurous,  and  still  possessing  many 
manly  and  valuable  qualities.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  they  must  have  boldly 
wandered  over  this  great  ocean  from 
the  far  Hawaiki,  which  all  regard  as 
their  traditional  home.  Now  that  they 
are  fading  away,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
and  useful  work  to  discover  what  is 
wrong  in  their  food,  clothing,  habits  or 


mode  of  life,  or  to  trace  the  unseen 
biological  causes  of  their  decay  ?  The 
inquiry  need  not  be  costly,  for  with  a 
suitable  selection  of  some  small,  cen- 
tral, well-peopled  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  the  result  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  apply  to  all  the  numerous 
archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  in  which 
the  race  is  found.  Many  theories  have 
been  formed,  but  none  based  on  the 
careful  observation  which  competent 
scientific  men  alone  can  make.  The 
English  colonies  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  undertake  such  an  inquiry.  Is  there 
no  Society  in  England,  so  full  of  men 
competent  for  the  duty,  that  would  un- 
dertake the  task  ? — Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  GREAT  Frenchman  has  told  us  what 
a  fascination  there  was  for  him  in  the 
title  of  an  Italian  book.  Opinion^  Queen 
of  the  World.  A  mighty  queen  she  is, 
for  her  sway  is  almost  universal ;  yet 
was  ever  another  princess  so  fickle  ?  A 
century  ago  she  told  the  world  it  was 
her  pride  to  be  the  mistress  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Who  will  tell  us 
how  many  lovers  she  has  since  favored  ? 
And  so  many  of  them  have  been  far  less 
worthy  !  Yet  Rousseau's  life  was  not 
blameless.  He  has  indeed  been  accused 
of  nearly  every  vice  of  character  ;  and, 
once  the  glory  of  France,  he  is  to-day 
only  a  pathetic  figure  among  the  broken 
idols  of  our  race. 

Jean  Jacques  and  his  works  occupy 
more  than  eighty  pages  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
surely,  then,  enough  has  now  been  said 
about  him.  Yet  it  is  well  to  revise  our 
literary  judgments  from  time  to  time  ; 
moreover,  a  man  of  genius  is  so  rare 
and  so  interesting,  that  we  can  hardly 
say  too  much  about  hfm,  provided  we 
can  say  it  in  the  right  way.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  Rousseau  was  one  of  the 

freatest  powers  in  literature  of  the  last 
undred  and  fifty  years. 
A  well  informed  little  book  on  Rous- 
seau, by  M.  Arthur  Chuquet,  was  added 
some  time  ago  to  the  series  of  French 
Great  Writers  ;  and  it  tempted  us  to 
trace  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 


and  elsewhere  the  history  of  French 
opinion  concerning  Rousseau.  The 
articles  of  George  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve 
and  others  are  for  the  most  part  eulogis- 
tic of  Rousseau's  literary  genius.  But 
a  later  critic,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetifere, 
has  struck  a  different  note  ;  not  only 
does  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  seem  to 
regard  Rousseau  as  a  broken  idol,  but 
as  one  that  should  straightway  be  burnt. 
The  opinions  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
command  respect,  and  we  must  come 
back  to  M.  Brunetiere. 

In  a  discourse  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  statue  to  Rousseau  in  1889  M.  Jules 
Simon  observed  :  **  Of  Rousseau  it  has 
been  said  that  he  formed  a  new  social 
system,  and  a  new  order  of  men. "  This 
was  the  general  opinion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  ;  and  Napoleon  ex- 
Eressed  not  merely  his  own  thought, 
ut  the  thought  of  France,  when  he 
said,  '*  There  would  not  have  been  a 
Revolution  without  Rousseau.'*  Even 
if  this  be  called  an  extreme  view,  the 
man's  far-reaching  influence  is  unques- 
tionable. No  doubt  Napoleon,  if  he 
were  alive  to  day,  would  admit  that 
Rousseau,  judged  by  our  present  stand- 
ards, was  only  a  moderate  Radical  in 
spite  of  all  his  wild  paradoxes.  Our 
contemporaries  freely  describe  them- 
selves m  a  manner  that  would  have 
startled  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  A  much- 
advertised  Norwegian  playwright,  for 
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instance,  has  recently  told  us  through 
a  newspaper  that  he  is  *'  an  anarchist 
and  individualist.*'  If  a  third  term  be 
required  to  complete  the  category,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  supply  it.  The 
great  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
said  many  foolish  things,  but  they  never 
went  the  length  of  describing  them- 
selves in  this  unseemly  way.  But  as 
an  example  of  the  admiration  which 
Rousseau  excited  among  his  contem- 
poraries, take  the  following  portion  of 
an  epitaph  :  **  Weep,  passer-by  :  here 
lies  the  man  in  whom  were  united  all 
the  qualities  that  were  most  esteemed 
by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, — the  se- 
verity of  Cato  with  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  Plato's  sublimity  of  soul 
with  the  pride  of  Diogenes.'*  The 
writer  of  epitaphs  is  privileged  to  give 
himself  away.  Rousseau  had  none  of 
the  stoic's  severity,  which  was  rooted 
in  self-discipline  and  self-control  ;  nor 
had  he  much  of  Plato's  sublimity  of 
soul.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
he  bad,  and  something  of  the  pride  of 
Diogenes.  The  philosopher  of  the  bar- 
rel was  not  a  man  of  mean  powers,  but 
he  was  none  the  better  for  copying  so 
closely  the  habits  and  manners  proper 
to  the  kennel.  In  this  respect  Jean 
Jacques  occasionally  imitated  Diogenes, 
though  ho  was  otherwise  free  from  the 
bitter  humors  of  the  cynic. 

But  for  the  moment  let  us  put  aside 
the  question  of  public  opinion  respect- 
ing Rousseau,  and  try  to  see  the  man 
himself. 

Jean  Jacques  was  born  at  Geneva  on 
the  ^8th  of  June,  1712.  His  father 
was  a  weak  man  who  loved  fine  phrases, 
and  from  hiru,  no  doubt,  the  son  in- 
lierited  his  fondness  for  melodramatic 
effect.  His  mother  died  in  giving  life 
to  the  child.  Born  in  the  city  of  Cal- 
vin, he  had  by  nature  something  of  the 
Calvinist's  intensity,  but  none  of  his 
feeling  for  right  conduct.  His  sur- 
roundings were  plebeian  ;  his  meagre 
education  was  irregular,  and  suited  to 
the  son  of  a  *'  man  of  sentiment."  Lot 
it  count  as  a  virtue  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  loved  Plutarch. 

lie  was  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  a 
notary,  but  was  soon  declared  to  be  in  • 
cai)able.  Other  callings  were  tried  with 
little  better  result.  The  young  Rous- 
seau  was  not  industrious ;    he  was  a 


dreamer,  acutely  sensitive,  easily  led, 
and  without  any  true  strength  or  eleva- 
tion of  character.  Later  in  life  his 
keen,  overstrained  sensibility  marked 
him  off  from  other  men  ;  but  in  his 
youth  this  sensibility  can  have  seemed 
nothing  but  a  fatal  weakness.  His 
father  had  left  Geneva,  in  circumstances 
not  entirely  creditable  to  him,  when  his 
son  was  only  ten  years  old  ;  and  the 
boy  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  one 
relative  after  another,  until  at  sixteen 
he  in  his  turn  ran  away  from  Geneva, 
and  began  that  vagrant,  aimless  life 
which  was  to  last  so  many  years.  He 
has  described  this  early  life  fully  (in  a 
great  number  of  instances  too  fully)  in 
the  Confessions.  In  that  singular  au- 
tobiography he  is  guilty  of  all  sorts  of 
exaggeration,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
ho  has  given  a  truer  picture  of  himself 
than  any  one  else  has  given  of  him. 

At  Turin  in  1728  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Church  of  Rome  without 
any  seriousness  of  purpose,  which  made 
it  easy  for  him  in  the  course  of  years 
(when  convenience  pointed  that  way) 
to  change  his  religion  a  second  time. 
After  the  first  change,  he  alternated 
between  the  parts  of  lackey  and  vaga- 
bond until  in  1731  he  went  to  Annecy, 
to  the  house  of  Mme.  de  Warens.  They 
were  already  known  to  each  other,  for 
she  had  acted  as  spiritual  directress  to 
the  youth  prior  to  the  affair  at  Turin. 
He  lived  in  her  house  manv  vears,  and 
all  through  life  kept  a  warm  affection 
for  her.  It  was  a  strange  household  ! 
Mme.  de  Warens  was  not  without  charm 
or  intelligence,  but  she  had  no  princi- 
ples and  no  delicacy.  Jean  Jacques 
was  kept  at  her  expense  ;  and  after  a 
time  he  had  the  footing  of  a  lover. 
Other  needy  adventurers  who  lived  upon 
this  frail,  good-natured  woman,  had  the 
same  footing.  It  is  a  vulgar  drama,  in 
which  the  actors  strain  overmuch  one's 
spirit  of  indulgence  too  far  ;  they  were 
a  rascally  crew. 

The  house  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  first 
at  Annecy,  then  at  Les  Charmettes, 
may  be  described  as  Rousseau's  home 
for  about  nine  years.  There  was  a 
break  now  and  then,  but  the  youth  was 
glad  to  be  back  again,  for  he  had  known 
hunger  away  from  this  singular  home. 
He  Jiad  no  duties,  though  he  some- 
times amused   himself,   and  helped  to 
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keep  the  world  going,  by  sorting  plants 
or  ^watering  the  garden  ;  for  the  rest, 
he  read  with  little  system,  and  played 
with  the  subject  of  music.  The  life  of 
the  galley-slave  would  have  been  bet- 
ter !  Let  us,  however,  be  just,  and 
state  that  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  at  Les  Charmettes  he  studied  seri- 
ously, and  thought  deeply  about  many 
things  ;  also  he  shook  off  his  old  light- 
heartedneds,  and  yielded  somewhat  to  a 
spirit  of  brooding,  which  in  later  years 
easily  developed  into  a  whining  misan- 
thropy. 

In  1741,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Swiss  vagabond  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  a  Frenchman.  As  this  is  his 
first  important  appearance  in  the  great 
world,  we  may  here  fitly  glance  at  the 
man  apart  from  his  surroundings. 

He  was  not  uncomely,  for  he  had 
good  features  and  brilliant  eyes,  a  face 
full  of  intelligence  and  sensibility.  In 
the  engraving  of  the  pastel  by  Latour, 
prefixed  to  M.  Chuquet's  book,  there 
is  a  great  want  of  refinement  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  but  this  may  be 
in  some  degree  the  fault  of  the  engrav- 
er ;  it  is  not  so  pronounced  in  any  other 
engraving  we  have  seen  of  that  portrait. 
To  a  man  like  Rousseau,  who  was  al- 
ways pining  for  the  love  of  women,  a 
good  presence  was  not  a  drawback  ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  poor  fellow  was 
^  ill-equipped  for  the  warfare  of  life. 
He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  with- 
out a  calling,  without  money  also,  or 
powerful  friends.  A  brave  man  would 
find  here  nothing  insuperable,  but 
Bousseau  was  not  brave.  Picture  the 
man,  and  say  whether  courage  usually 
goes  with  such  qualities  :  a  sensibilitv 
so  keen  that  in  noet  or  artist  vou  look 
in  vain  for  the  like  ;  an  intellect  cer- 
tainly acute,  but  untrained  and  incapa- 
ble of  continuous  thought ;  an  imagina- 
tion powerful  but  disordered,  and  seem- 
ing with  the  intellect  to  work  only. at 
the  call  of  passion,— what  we  may  call 
a  sensual  intellect,  a  sensual  imagina- 
tion ;  an  almost  total  lack  of  will,  a 
morbid  self-consciousness,  and  an  enor- 
mous vanity  ;  without  tact,  awkward, 
ingenuous,  provincial ; — what  au  outfit 
for  a  man  at  the  start  of  life  !  If  he 
had  been  wicked,  there  is  always  the 
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possibility  of  repentance  ;  but  Bous- 
seau was  a  weak  man,  not  strictly  a  bad 
one.  Add  to  what  has  just  been  said  a 
still  worse  weakness ;  an  order  of 
thought  cankered  at  the  source,  intro- 
spective, making  healthy  activity  im- 
possible, and  fatal  to  true  nobleness  of 
character.  Who  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  any  intellectual  or  moral  or- 
der could  be  evolved  out  of  elements 
such  as  these  ? 

He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Ham- 
let, the  Master  of  Bavenswood,  of  our 
century, — that  type  of  mind  which  in 
the  character  of  Bene  has  been  fixed  by 
the  genius  of  Chateaubriand.  Here  we 
have  Hamlet  with  a  complicated  form 
of  mental  disease  ;  we  shall  not  explain 
it  by  saying  the  will-power  is  weak,  and 
the  thinking  power  in  excess.  Bene, 
like  the  others,  is  in  the  grip  of  fate^ 
but  he  has  a  blight  more  deadly  than 
theirs  ;  and  worst  of  all  the  wretch  is 
full  of  self-pity  1  This  frame  of  mind 
has  given  itself  various  names  since 
Bousseau's  day,  and  it  is  still  among  us, 
with  a  new  and  foolish  name.  It  was 
Ben6-ism  many  years  ago  ;  it  iBfin-de- 
siMe-ism  now.  What  is  it  but  the 
soul's  Augean  stable?  If  the  gods 
would  send  us  a  spiritual  Hercules  to 
clear  it,  we  would  thank  them  night 
and  day. 

Bousseau,  father  of  this  sickly  fam- 
ily>  regards  himself  as  the  stricken  dar- 
ling of  fate ;  not  once  will  he  see  that 
destiny  is  to  be  won  over  by  the  strong 
man,  and  made  into  a  pleasant  yoke- 
fellow. The  inner  peace  and  breadth 
and  serenity  of  the  great  spirits  will 
never  be  his ;  in  lieu  of  this  he  will 
(after  death)  help  to  **  make  history*' 
in  a  very  tragical  manner. 

In  Paris  he  rented  a  garret  and  tried 
to  live  by  teaching  music,  in  the  mean- 
time struggling  hard  to  earn  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  original  musical  genius. 
He  was  at  Venice  for  a  while  as  secre- 
tarv  to  the  French  ambassador  there ; 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he 
took  Theresa  Le  Vasseur  for  a  mistress. 
She,  not  liking  to  come  empty-handed, 
brought  her  family  to  live  upon  the 
foolish  Jean  Jacques.  We  cannot  write 
the  name  Le  Vasseur  without  thinking 
of  a  word  that  was  used  much  too  often, 
and  sometimes  cruelly,  by  the  ruling 
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dags  a  century  ago — canaille;  what 
other  word  would  so  justly  describe 
them  ? 

It  was  not  until  1750  that  he  became 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  Dis- 
course on  Arts  and  Sciences,  His  ear- 
lier performances,  whether  musical  or 
literary,  had  not  been  of  much  import- 
ance ;  and  he  had  earned  bread  for  him- 
self, Theresa,  and  other  Le  Vasseurs, 
by  acting  as  secretary  to  M.  Franceuil, 
and  by  teaching  or  copying  music  It 
was  about  this  time  he  first  gave  him- 
self the  airs  of  a  misanthrope,  forced, 
he  thought,  to  do  so  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  his  churlish  attitude  toward 
societv,  set  forth  in  the  Discourse  afore- 
said.  But  he  continued  to  seek  fame 
both  as  a  musician  and  a  writer  of  prose. 
His  Village  Sorcerer  in  1753  added  to 
his  reputation,  and  brought  him  money  ; 
it  would  have  secured  him  a  pension,  if 
he  had  not  taken  fright  at  the  thought 
of  an  interview  with  the  King.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  performance  in  music,  he 
wrote  some  articles  for  the  Encyclopm- 
dia;  and  in  1754  he  published  his  first 
well-written  work,  the  Discourse  on 
Inequality. 

In  April,  1756,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mme.  d'Epinay,  he  took  possession 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  the  woods  of 
Montmorency,  where  he  lired  about 
two  years.  This  period  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  Tiolent  and  unrequited 
passion  for  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  a  relative 
of  his  protectress,  who  had  already  a 
lover  in  St.  Lambert.  Bousseau  has 
told  us  that  he  had  no  regard  for  the 
women  of  his  own  class, — he  '*  sighed 
for  ladies''  :  vet  he  was  never  the  loTer 
of  a  woman  of  quality.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  all  is  contradiction  in  the  life  of 
this  man  ?  He  pined  to  be  the  lover  of 
a  countess  ;  yet  witliin  his  circle  of  con- 
quest you  see  only — Theresa  le  Vasseur  ! 

The  sojourn  at  the  Hermitage  came 
to  an  end  with  much  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  both  Mme.  d^Epinay 
and  Jean  Jacques.  He  was  suspicious, 
exacting,  ungrateful : — What  can  you 
do  with  a  self -torturer  ?  This  was  at 
the  end  of  1757  ;  he  then  went  to  live 
at  Montmorency,  and  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  residence  there  he  wrote 
the  Letter  to  M.  d'Alemhert.  It  is  a 
condemnation  of  the  theatre,  admirably 
written,    partial,    austere.       Rousseau 


himself  was  a  disappointed  playwright, 
do  you  say  ?  Yes,  but  this  letter  is 
more  than  a  veiled  expression  of  disap- 
pointment ;  the  half-developed  side  of 
Kousseau,  the  Hebrew  in  him,  here 
finds  a  voice. 

At  Montmorency  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lux- 
embourg, and  he  soon  became  their 
guest.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  un- 
derbred man  of  genius  should  have  re- 
ceived such  kindness  from  the  proud 
aristocracy  of  that  period.  From  thifi 
place  he  sent  to  the  press  that  Strang, 
fascinating,  unwholesome  book.  The 
New  Helolse,  soon  followed  by  The  So- 
cial Contract  and  by  Emile.  The  Sew 
Hetolse  was  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
successes  of  the  age,  and  gave  Jean 
Jacques  a  place  beside  the  envied  Vol- 
taire. 

Now  came  the  foolish  quarrel  with 
Voltaire.  The  poem  on  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  had  filled  Bousseau  with  in- 
dignation, and  he  wrote  to  defend  Provi- 
dence against  the  attacks  of  the  scepti- 
cal Voltaire.  Whatever  we  may  feel  as 
to  the  literary  merit  of  that  poem,  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  the  subject  is 
not  poetical.  Moreover,  the  man  who 
has  accepted  in  the  clearness  of  day  a 
theory  of  the  universe  that  gives  him  a 
living  faith,  and  sustains  him  in  the 
conflicts  of  life,  will  not  be  forever  dis- 
tressed by  an  earthquake  ;  and  if  noth- 
ing less  will  move  him  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  moral  evil,  that  terrible 
problem  will  not  occupy  him  long.  The 
deep  thinker  does  not  wait  for  an  earth- 
quake. Voltaire  had  too  keen  an  inter- 
est in  literature  and  stock-jobbing  to 
suffer  long  from  any  of  the  worst  forms 
of  despair  ;  while  Rousseau  *s  apology 
for  Providence  is  frenzied  in  tone  and 
greatly  below  its  theme.  Jean  Jacques 
ended  a  second  letter  to  Voltaire  with 
an  overemphasized  passage  not  free 
from  insolence  ;  and  henceforth  the  two 
men,  rivals  already  in  literature,  were 
rivals  also  in  the  art  of  abuse.  Vol- 
taire in  one  letter  calls  Kousseau  **  a 
lackey  of  Diogenes,"  '*  an  utter  fool." 
**"  a  ferocious  wild  beast  that  should  be 
seen  only  through  the  bars  of  a  cage, 
and  touched  only  with  a  pole.''  Such 
are  the  amenities  of  literature  ! 

Voltaire  was  ill  when  Rousseau's  let- 
ter reached  him,  and  he  sent  only  a 
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note  to  acknowledge  it^  promising  to 
reply  later  on.  Since  that  time/' 
says  Jean  Jacques  in  the  Confessions, 
"  Voltaire  has  published  the  answer  he 
promised  me,  which  I  did  not  receive. 
This  is  the  story  Candide,  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  speak,  as  I  have  not  read 
it.*'  He  thus  missed  reading  the  witti- 
est of  books,  if  his  statement  be  correct, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  He 
has  himself  told  us  (what  certainly  was 
true)  that  he  was  indifferent  to  ridicule, 
but  could  not  endure  scorn.  It  has 
been  said  that  Rousseau  had  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  believing  his  letter  to 
Voltaire  on  the  earthquake  gave  birth 
to  Candide.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his 
able  work  on  Rousseau,  expresses  this 
opinion.  We  do  not  share  it ;  indeed 
we  are  convinced  that  Pangloss  is  Rous- 
seau ;  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Candide  alone  would  justify  this  view, 
if  other  circumstances  did  not  favor  it. 
The  character  of  Pangloss  is  plainly 
suggested  in  Rousseau's  letter  of  1757. 
If  this  did  not  give  Voltaire  the  idea, 
where  else  did  he  get  it  ?  Voltaire  did 
not  write  satires  that  had  no  special 
application. 

Bfuile  was  published  in  May,  1762, 
and  within  a  month  it  was  publicly 
burnt,  and  the  author  was  to  have  been 
arrested.  Fortunately  through  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends  he  was  able  to 
leave  Montmorency,  and  take  refuge  at 
Yverdun  in  Switzerland.  The  ortho- 
dox Swiss,  however,  who  found  a  home 
for  Voltaire,  would  not  give  a  home  to 
their  countryman  who  had  written 
Emile.  He  therefore  went  to  Metiers, 
a  short  distance  from  Yverdun,  which 
brought  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Prussia.  The  letter  in  which  he  an- 
nounced this  to  Frederick  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  Rousseau  ;  it  is  not  a 
courtier's  letter,  yet  few  courtiers  could 
have  flattered  so  adroitly.  **  Much  evil 
have  I  spoken  of  you  ;  I  may  yet  speak 
more.  In  spite  of  this, — driven  from 
France  and  Geneva,  and  from  the  Can- 
ton  of  Berne — I  come  for  shelter  to 
your  states.  Was  I  wrong  in  not  doing 
this  at  first  ?  It  may  be  ;  you  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  eulogy.  Sire,  I  de- 
serve no  favor  at  your  hands,  and  I  seek 
none  ;  but  it  seems  right  to  tell  your 
Majesty  that  I  am  in  your  power,  and 
Nsw  SsiizBS.»VoL.  LIX.,  No.  2. 


by  my  own  act.     Do  with  me  as  shall 
seem  good  to  your  Majesty." 

At  Metiers  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  the  friendship  of  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
to  Rousseau's  credit  that  he  always  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  kindness 
he  received  from  this  generous  man. 
At  this  place  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  reply  to  the 
condemnation  of  Emile  which  that  ec- 
clesiastic had  published.  The  arch- 
bishop was  witliin  his  rights  in  con- 
demning the  pamphlet ;  but  he  was  not 
wise  in  matching  himself  against  such 
an  antagonist.  At  Metiers,  where  he 
assumed  the  Armenian  dress,  Rousseau 
lived  for  a  little  more  than  three  years, 
and  he  would  have  remained  there 
longer  if  the  populace  had  not  risen 
against  him.  It  was  not  a  noble  con- 
cern for  piety  that  led  the  mob  to  per- 
secute Rousseau  ;  mobs  are  not  usually 
swayed  by  motives  of  that  kind.  Rous- 
seau was  unpopular  because  he  had  in 
his  Letters  from  the  Mountains  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Swiss  ;  Voltaire 
maliciously  helped  to  brew  the  tempest, 
and  the  clergy  did  the  rest. 

Jean  Jacques  left  Metiers  in  terror, 
and  went  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Lake  of  Bienne.  Here  he  lived  less 
than  two  months,  the  happiness  of 
which  he  has  described  in  a  noble  piece 
of  prose,  and  then  the  powers  at  Berne 
commanded  him  to  quit  their  territory. 
The  poor  hunted  man  in  his  despair 
begged  them  to  give  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  shelter  of  a  prison  !  A 
few  months  later,  at  the  invitation  of 
Hume,  he  came  to  London.  The  six- 
teen months  of  his  stay  in  England 
i first  in  London,  then  at  Wootton  in 
)erbyshire^  were  not  happy.  He  dis- 
liked  our  climate,  which  m  itself  is  not 
an  evidence  of  eccentricity  ;  he  was 
wildly  suspicious,  and  sometimes  half- 
insane.  In  writing  at  Wootton  the  first 
part  of  his  Confessions,  he  no  doubt 
found  pleasure,  for  he  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  memories  of  his  youth  ;  and 
he  hoped  (foolish  man  !)  that  this  book 
would  put  him  right  with  the  world. 
At  length  came  the  quarrel  with  Hume, 
and  literary  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  reports  of  it.  Rousseau  was  half 
mad,  and  Hume  (like  his  century)  had 
14 
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no  magnanimity.  Full  of  imaginary 
wrongs,  looking  upon  all  men  ag  his 
enemies,  Jean  Jacques  took  flight  back 
to  France. 

Henceforth  he  wrote  nothing  of  mo- 
ment, except  the  second  part  of  The 
Confessions^  and  The  Musings  of  a 
Lonely  Rambler,  which  is  really  a  tliird 
part,  for  it  is  purely  autobiographical. 
His  Dialogues  are  important  only  as  a 
proof  that  he  sometimes  lost  all  mental 
balance. 

The  rest  of  his  life  has  been  described 
as  full  of  gloom,  but  it  was  so  only  in 
part.  He  had  perhaps  as  much  inter- 
mittent happiness  as  at  earlier  periods 
of  his  life,  but  his  sensibility  became 
more  acute  as  physical  power  declined  ; 
he  was  sometimes  insane, — no  other 
word  will  describe  his  condition.  What 
need  to  dwell  upon  these  last  years  ?  It 
is  not  the  spectacle  of  a  great  spirit 
that  fights  to  the  end,  and  makes  death 
almost  winning.  He  is  stricken,  and 
you  see  it  all  too  plainly.  His  death 
took  place  un  the  2nd  of  July,  1778  ; 
whether  it  was  natural  or  self-sought, 
is  not  and  cannot  bo  known. 

The  words  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  which  M.  Chuquet  closes  his  book, 
give  us  the  attitude  toward  Rousseau 
which  we  think  should  be  that  of  all  men 
of  right  feeling.  "  You  ask  me  what 
I  think  of  Rousseau,*^  wrot«  Frederick 
to  Voltaire.  **  We  must  pity  the  un- 
fortunate ;  it  is  only  perverse  souls  that 
judge  them  harshly.  This,  however, 
18  not  the  general  feeling.  In  reading 
many  criticisms  upon  Jean  Jacques  we 
have  concluded  that  he  is  to  many  per- 
sons a  monster  such  as  is  sketched  by 
Macaulay  in  that  study  in  black  and 
red  which  he  offered  as  a  portrait  of 
Barr^re.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
strong  feeling  in  presence  of  Rousseau  ; 
yet  after  all  he  was  a  man,  and  his  fail* 
mgs  are  human,  not  satanic.  The  prin- 
cipal charges  against  him  are  that  he 
sent  his  illegitimate  children  to  the 
hospital  for  foundlings,  and  that  he 
confessed  all  his  sins  with  a  proud  and 
detestable  frankness,  regarding  this  as 
a  sufficient  expiation.  It  is  very  un- 
clean ;  yet  some  of  us  meet  men  in  so- 
ciety who  have  not  even  taken  this 
trouble  with  their  illegitimate  children, 
and  it  has  never  been  observed  that  we 
shudder  in  their  presence.     The  truth 


is,  Rousseau  did  what  millions  of  ordi- 
nary men  are  doing  every  day  ;  though 
he  sinned  and  suffered  fitfully  from  re- 
morse, he  did  not  repent.  Now  repent- 
ance (as  an  English  writer  has  nobly 
said)  is  "  the  most  divine  of  all  the  acts 
of  man**  ;  yet  how  rare  it  is,  how  in- 
finitely difficult  I  Let  us  take  a  single 
illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said 
about  the  general  sentiment  of  dislike 
for  Rousseau.  Not  long  ago  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper  we  read  these  words,  **  By 
his  side  Voltaire  is  an  angel  of  light.'' 
Our  admiration  for  Voltaire's  literary 
faculty  is  by  no  means  lukewarm,  but 
we  see  little  of  the  angel  in  that  writer 
of  a  hundred  volumes.  Rousseau,  with 
all  his  errors,  had  in  him  more  than 
Voltaire  of  the  material  out  of  which 
saints  are  made.  He  had  reverence  ; 
who  will  say  as  much  for  Voltaire? 

We  have  already  sketched  Rousseau's 
character  ;  what  he  was  at  twenty-eight, 
when  he  came  to  seek  fame  in  Paris,  he 
remained  to  the  last.  His  wider  ex- 
perience and  intellectual  pursuits  did 
not  alter  his  frame  of  mind,  for  he  was 
to  the  end  the  creature  of  a  disordered 
imagination  and  a  morbid  sensibility. 
The  lives  of  wise  men  are  directed 
either  by  general  elevation  of  character 
or  by  sheer  strength  of  will ;  with  Rous- 
seau sensibility  nad  to  answer  for  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  no  gift  of  the  seer 
is  needed  in  such  a  case  to  foretell  the 
result.  He  had  chosen  for  his  motto 
the  three  Latin  words  which  proclaim 
that  it  is  well  "  to  give  up  one's  life  to 
the  truth."  It  is  singular  that  M.  Re- 
nan,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Rousseau's 
literary  sons,  had  for  a  motto,  "  I  have 
sought  the  truth."  Rousseau  would 
have  done  better  to  treasure  the  fine  say- 
ing of  Bossuet  (and  of  all  men  Rousseau 
is  surely  the  one  to  whom  it  is  least  ap- 
plicable), "  A  great  soul  is  always  mas- 
ter of  the  body  which  it  animates." 

It  was  not  his  felicity  to  attain  self- 
mastery  ;  it  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a  miracle  if  he  had  done  so.  Now 
if  his  deranged  sensibility  had  not 
touched  his  literary  work,  we  might 
have  let  it  go  with  the  briefest  com- 
ment. But  partly  by  the  contagious 
nature  of  his  mental  disease,  and  partly 
by  pure  strength  of  genius,  he  created 
a  revolution  m  literature,  and  gave  to 
Europe  a  style  of  writing  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  has  held 
the  fashion.  Say,  if  you  like,  with 
M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  that  Jean 
Jacques  was  the  greatest  of  egotists, 
that  his  whole  literary  life  was  a  voyage 
of  discovery  along  the  dreary  coast  of 
the  ego  ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  true. 
And  for  this  reason  we  cannot  judge 
him  as  an  artist ;  he  has  no  detachment 
from  self.  A  religious  writer  has  lately 
said  that  Rousseau  was  too  much  of  a 
prophet  to  he  an  artist ;  he  had  too 
much  of  the  unrest  of  the  prophet  to 
breathe  the  serene  air  which  is  life  to 
the  artist.  His  fervor  is  that  of  the 
special  pleader,  who  is  eager  to  produce 
an  immediate  effect  and  is  unscrupulous 
about  his  means.  If  nothing  else  will 
avail,  he  will  weep,  and  that  certainly 
must  be  convincinff.  But  how  far 
from  the  method  oi  the  artist !  He 
usually  begins  with  a  paradox,  and 
thinks  out  his  subject  as  he  proceeds  ; 
the  paradox  has  given  him  a  start,  which 
is  always  a  difficult  matter.  He  does 
not  take  in  advance  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject,  and  settle  at  once 
those  questions  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment which  the  artist  cannot  evade ; 
nor  does  he  know  whether  the  subject 
in  hand  shall  occupy  one  hundred  or 
five  hundred  pages  ;  so  much  will  de- 
pend upon  his  humor. 

We  nave  twice  mentioned  M.  Brune- 
tit^re,  and  have  alluded  to  the  sharp 
things  he  has  said  about  Rousseau  at 
various  times  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  One  or  two  sentences  will 
plainly  show  his  position  :  '*  Rousseau 
18  the  most  eloquent  of  lackeys.  .  .  . 
If  I  wished  to  give  in  a  word  an  almost 
complete  description  of  Jean  Jacques, 
I  should  say  that  he  alone  stands  for 
me  as  the  plebeian  invader  of  the  prov- 
ince of  literature."  The  comparison 
with  the  lackey  has  been  overd6ne. 
Even  M.  Chuquet,  who  has  so  much 
admiration  for  Rousseau,  quotes  ap- 
provingly this  remark  of  Mme.  de 
Boufflers  respecting  The  Confessions: 
**  These  infamous  memoirs  are  the  con- 
fessions of  the  lowest  type  of  lackey, 
or  of  a  person  of  meaner  condition. '' 
Fenelon  might  justly  have  said  this,  if 
so  saintly  a  man  could  have  been  quite 
so  uncharitable  ;  but  the  contemporaries 
of  Rousseau  wore  on  a  different  level. 
The  fashionable  world  of  that  day  found 


pleasure  in  La  Fucelle,  and  (still  worse, 
if  possible)  in  the  best-known  work  of 
Brantdme,  a  man  to  whom  nature  de- 
nied a  moral  sense  in  order  that  he 
might  paint  vice  without  misgiving. 
The  persons  who  delighted  in  such  cor- 
rupt literature  could  not  without  affec- 
tation have  been  pained  b^  Rousseau's 
vices,  or  by  his  want  of  reticence.  Yet 
this  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
A  historian  of  the  Church  has  called 
Voltaire's  La  Fucelle  "  worthy  of  Sod- 
om" ;  and  Brantome's  work  may  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  Gomorrah  (a  more 
pleasant  comparison  would  not  meet 
the  case)  ;  but  Voltaire  and  Brantdme 
are  not  plebeian, — theirs  is  the  vice  of 
the  drawing-room,  not  of  the  servants' 
hall.  The  tradition  of  literature  had 
long  been  aristocratic,  and  Rousseau 
brote  with  it,  not  indeed  with  premedi- 
tation, but  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  his 
being  ;  in  him  the  leaven  of  the  new 
time  was  at  work.  It  was  at  work  also  in 
others,  in  Diderot,  for  instance  ;  yet  M. 
Brunetiere  thinks  it  is  just  that  Rous- 
seau, whose  influence  was  paramount, 
should  take  most  of  the  blame.  If  any 
one  must  be  blamed,  it  is  the  men  who 
first  developed  the  art  of  printing,  the 
popes  and  kings  who  permitted  tbe  ex- 
ercise  of  that  art,  and  the  men  of  sci> 
ence  whose  discoveries  have  changed 
many  of  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
Why  not  at  once  quarrel  with  a  thun- 
derstorm? It  would  be  more  sensible 
to  censure  the  whole  race  of  men,  be- 
cause at  the  right  moment  it  could  not 
produce  a  sound  thinker  and  a  writer 
of  genius  capable  of  exercising  upon  the 
world  a  greater  influence  than  Rous- 
seau's. If  you  do  so,  you  ought  as  a 
matter  of  consistency  to  make  it  known 
to  everybody  included  in  the  censure  ; 
and  that  might  be  difficult. 

Enough  for  us  to  judge  where  the 
evidence  is  clear.  Let  us  speak  first  of 
Rousseau's  defects.  He  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  thinker  in  whom 
passion  is  forever  taking  the  place  of 
reason,  who  lives  upon  half-truths.  A 
single  illustration  will  be  enough,  and 
we  will  take  it  from  The  Discourse  on 
Inequality :  "  The  riot  which  ends  in 
the  death  or  deposition  of  a  sultan,  is 
as  lawful  as  the  acts  by  which  he  could, 
the  day  before,  dispose  of  the  fortunes 
and  lives  of  his  subjects.     As  his  posi^ 
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tion  was  maintained  only  by  force,  so 
by  force  only  is  he  overthrown.  Thus 
everything  happens  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  these  frequent  and  sud- 
den revolutions,  nobody  has  the  right 
to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  his  fel- 
lows, but  merely  of  his  own  indiscretion 
or  ill-luck. '*  To  a  generation  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  political  uses  of 
dynamite,  these  words  of  Rousseau  may 
appear  mild ;  let  it,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  not  a  salaried 
assassin,  but  an  original  thinker  and  a 
man  of  genius.  The  wretches  who 
commit  crimes  for  political  purposes 
usually  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  the  business  is  at  an  end  ; 
but  Rousseau's  influence  did  not  end  at 
his  death.  Now  if,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  those  words  of 
Rousseau  may  with  iustice  be  put  into 
practice,  it  follows  that  Charlotte  Cor- 
day's  act  in  killing  Marat  may  not  have 
been  a  crime  ;  it  was  such  teaching  as 
Rousseau's  (whether  she  was  conscious 
of  it  or  not)  that  gave  her  the  inspira- 
tion. Charlotte  Corday's  act  was  a 
crime  ;  only  a  perverted  moral  sense 
will  deck  it  out  with  fine  phrases. 

It  was  upon  such  false  rhetoric  as  this 
that  the  souls  of  men  like  Dan  ton  and 
Robespierre  had  been  fed ;  with  such 
windy  half-truths  they  pointed  their 
speeches,  and  thrilled  the  murderous 
gangs  that  worked  with  them.  In  Eu- 
rope to-day  there  is  more  of  this  kind 
of  spurious  coin  in  circulation  than  ever 
before  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Rous- 
seau and  his  followers  would  make  all 
men  equal ;  their  desire  was  to  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  whatever  such  a 
phrase  may  mean.  The  Rousseaus  of 
our  day  are  indifferent  as  to  whether 
we  go  back  to  nature  or  forward  to  an- 
archy ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  hate 
all  inequality  and  time-honored  usage. 
The  conventions  of  society,  they  say, 
are  artificial ;  of  course  they  are, — so  is 
all  the  work  of  man.  All  art  and  liter- 
ature and  political  machinery  are  neces- 
sarily artificial  ;  what  is  there  within 
the  experience  of  man  which  is  not  so, 
except  his  inner  life  ?  The  social  usages 
of  any  day  are  not  more  artificial  than 
socialism  itself  would  be  ;  they  are  not 
more  artificial  than  trades-unions,  or 
co-operative  societies,  or  any  other  meth- 


od by  which  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth 
century  expresses  itself.  A  well-known 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaking  lately  in  public  on  behalf  of  a 
friend  X.,  said  :  I  am  told  X.  is  not 
respectable  ;  well,  when  he  iSy  he  will 
be  fit  for  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum." 
This  is  the  political  folly  of  Rousseau, 
which  graces  "  the  first  assembly  of 
gentlemen  in  the  world."  Here  we 
nave  a  portion  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  charge 
against  Rousseau  ;  the  plebeian  in  him 
is  shown  by  a  blind  hatred  of  social 
usages.  When  a  man  seriously  gives 
expression  to  such  sentiments  as  we 
have  just  quoted  from  Rousseau  and 
the  politician,  it  is  fitting  that  at  the 
moment  of  uttering  them  he  should 
gesticulate  with  the  right  arm,  and  with 
the  left  press  to  his  heart  a  tankard  of 
beer. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add  that 
much  of  Rousseau's  writing  on  political 
and  social  questions  is  solid  and  well- 
reasoned.  When  he  writes  as  a  man  at 
war  with  society,  he  is  foolish,  hysteri- 
cal ;  but  often  he  writes  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  true  statesman.  He  is  gener- 
ally remembered  only  as  a  revolutionary 
politician,  and  the  other  side  is  forgot- 
ten. Now  with  all  his  dislike  for  what 
we  may  call  the  ornamental  side  of  so- 
ciety, ne  knew  as  well  as  the  statesman 
the  iron  force  of  custom,  the  need  for 
adapting  every  measure  of  government 
to  the  special  wants  of  the  race  at  any 
particular  time.  And  if  he  is  the  in- 
tellectual parent  of  Danton,  we  must 
also  reckon  among  his  children  the  men 
who  gave  America  a  new  constitution. 
His  hostile  attitude  toward  society  is 
no  doubt  rooted  to  some  extent  in  envy  ; 
but  he  had  a  genuine  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  touch  of  that  burning  love 
for  the  whole  race,  that  transcendent 
charity,  which  from  time  to  time,  in 
saint  or  sage,  illumines  the  pathways  of 
men  as  with  a  divine  radiance.  Of 
this  spirit  there  is  in  him  a  trace  ;  but 
it  is  a  long  way  from  Jean  Jacques  to 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ! 

It  is  not  only  by  his  political  passion 
that  Rousseau  shows  himself  to  be  in- 
curably plebeian  ;  you  see  it  also  in  such 
a  passage  as  the  following,  in  which  he 
is  speaking  of  the  quiet  and  rural  life 
that  would  best  please  him.  In  such  a 
place,  he  says,  there  would  be  **  no  in- 
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trusive  lackeys  secretly  listening  to  our 
talk  ;  in  low  tones  finding  fault  with 
our  manners,  and  counting  with  envy 
the  pieces  as  we  eat  them  ;  taking  pleas* 
ure  in  making  us  wait  for  something 
to  drink,  and  grumbling  because  the 
dinner  is  too  long."  This  is  enough  to 
make  us  accept  Mme.  de  Bouffler's  de- 
scription as  just  and  final.  Yet  Rous- 
seau himself,  speaking  of  The  New 
Ilelo'ise,  says  :  "  A  very  nice  insight, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  social 
intercourse  with  such  as  are  of  gentle 
birth,  is  necessary  to  understand  all  the 
subtle  mysteries  of  the  heart  with  which 
The  New  HHoise  abounds.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  the  fourth  part  of  -it 
upon  an  equality  with  La  Princesse  de 
CUve8,**  The  charming  woman  who 
wrote  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  had  not 
Bousseau^s  eloquence,  but  she  had  re- 
pose, perfect  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
every  patrician  grace.  Rousseau  was 
not  the  master  of  a  style,  either  in  life 
or  literature,  that  announced  high- 
breedinff  ;  even  in  the  best  part  of  The 
New  Heloise  he  does  not  write  with  the 
restraint  and  ease  which  are  natural  to 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 

The  ferment  which  exists  in  his  po- 
litical writing  is  present  also  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  passion  of  love,  for  he 
has  none  of  the  reticence  of  a  fine  na- 
ture. You  feel  that  if  Jean  Jacques 
himself,  or  one  of  the  male  characters 
in  his  books,  had  like  Lovelace  been 
called  to  the  wars,  and  his  mistress  had 
pleaded  that  he  would  stay  at  home, 
neither  duty  nor  honor,  neither  the 
last  of  action  nor  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, would  have  constrained  him  to 
go.  The  sentimentalists  have  almost 
banished  from  literature  that  genius 
for  adventure  which  in  many  old  books 
enthralls  the  generous  reader.  Take 
Chateaubriand,  for  example,  in  describ- 
ing the  places  he  has  seen,  or  in  depict- 
ing the  lives  of  the  American  Indians 
in  Les  Nalchez,  he  has  none  of  this 
spirit.  The  diseased  self- consciousness 
communicates  its  own  blight  to  every- 
thing that  comes  within  touch  of  it. 
Nor  is  this  baleful  shadow  over  our 
prose  only  ;  it  has  tainted  our  poetry 
also.  It  will,  we  think,  appear  to  our 
grandchildren  that  nearly  all  the  writ- 
ing of  the  sentimentalists  has  been  done 
at  a  distance  from  human  life.     There 


is  no  pulse  in  it.  The  impression  which 
it  is  likely  to  leave  with  them  is  not 
that  of  a  triumphant  victory  of  mind, 
but  rather  a  victory  of  the  senses.  It 
questions  and  murmurs  against  fate  too 
much,  and  has  none  of  that  elevation 
of  spirit  which  is  at  once  joy  and  repose. 

If  Rousseau  has  any  literary  or  other 
merit,  it  is  time  we  said  a  word  for  it. 
What  a  breath  of  the  country  did  he 
bring  into  literature  !  In  modern  prose 
before  his  day,  where  the  classical  tradi- 
tion had  been  followed,  nature  had  al- 
ways been  described  in  the  baldest  man- 
ner, and  instead  of  the  sweet  odors  of 
flowers  and  the  fulness  of  vegetable  life, 
we  find  only  the  picture  of  a  herbalist's 
collection  of  dried  plants.  Rousseau's 
love  for  the  country  was  the  purest  pas- 
sion of  his  life  ;  and  in  his  descriptions 
of  rural  scenes  he  is  not  only  an  origina- 
tor, but  a  true  enchanter  also.  Ii  you 
would  measure  the  extent  of  his  origi- 
nality, take  any  passage  from  Swift  or 
Voltaire,  and  compare  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  fourth  book  of  The 
Confessions :  **  The  dawn  was  so  en- 
chanting that  I  dressed  myself  in  haste, 
and  went  into  the  country  to  see  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  Oh  the  pleasure,  the 
charm  of  that  morning  !  It  was  the 
middle  of  summer ;  the  earth  was  ar- 
rayed in  all  her  wealth  of  grass  and 
flowers  ;  the  nightingales,  whose  sing- 
ing-time would  soon  be  over,  sought 
with  delight  to  give  their  sweetest  song  ; 
all  the  birds,  in  concert  bidding  fare* 
well  to  spring,  hailed  the  dawn  of  a 
lovely  summer-day  ;  .  .  ."  This  ren- 
dering of  a  delightful  passage  is  not 
satisfactory  ;  no  translation  ever  is,  in 
such  a  case.  Where  the  thought  or 
sentiment  to  be  conveyed  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another  is  without  literary 
form,  translation  is  usually  not  difii- 
cult ;  but  where  the  charm  of  the  orig- 
inal is  chiefly  in  the  music  of  each  line 
or  the  cadence  of  each  sentence,  ad- 
equate translation  is  impossible.  Even 
if  you  do  produce  a  rhythmical  effect 
that  is  satisfying,  it  is  your  own,  and 
not  the  same  as  your  author's.  There- 
fore our  translations  from  Rousseau 
must  of  necessity  do  him  injustice. 

Now  the  prose  of  Swift  or  Voltaire 
makes  its  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  nature ;  the 
emotions  are  not  touched  by  it.     Rous- 
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seau  brought  into  prose  a  new  form  of 
witchery,  that  wont  no  doubt  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  made  its  appeal  al- 
most entirely  to  the  emotions.  It  is 
not  perfect  prose,  for  such  a  prose 
would  be  at  once  as  sure  and  light  of 
touch  as  Voltaire's,  while  it  would  be 
as  capable  of  satisfying  the  emotions  as 
the  prose  of  Rousseau.  The  master  of 
such  a  style,  however,  is  yet  to  come ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  not  praise 
in  a  half-hearted  way  the  great  and 
original  writer  who  first  in  modem 
classical  prose  described  hill  and  dale, 
the  flowers  and  the  fields,  with  that 
magic  which  before  had  belonged  only 
to  poetry. 

Kousseau,  as  M.  Chuquet  and  others 
have  pointed  out,  is  the  true  father  of 
romanticism.  He  it  was  who  first  en- 
tered that  new  world,  and  his  banner  is 
flying  there  still,  though  many  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  device  upon  it 
is  not  Rousseau's.  We  do  not  even 
think  with  M.  Chuquet  that  Rousseau's 
method  of  description  has  been  im- 
proved by  later  writers  ;  Chateaubriand 
and  a  few  others  have  painted  larger 
pictures,  but  not  with  Rousseau's  sim- 
plicity and  unerringness.  Jean  Jacques' 
coloring  is  not  too  rich,  and  he  does  not 
mar  his  pictures  by  excess  of  detail. 

His  influence,  we  see,  has  been  great, 
and  is  beyond  dispute  ;  he  gave  to  liter- 
ature a  new  manner  of  describing  na- 
ture, and  to  prose  a  new  rhythm  and  a 
larger  expression  of  emotion.  By  all 
this  he  has  added  permanently  to  the 
joys  of  our  race,  and  he  has  the  grati- 
tude of  every  true  lover  of  humane  let- 


ters. The  evil  service  he  has  done  to 
literature  has  been  chiefly  by  the  glori- 
fication of  self,  and  of  this  enough  has 
been  already  said.  But  there  is  a  side 
of  his  influence  which  we  have  not 
touched  upon  ;  he  first  gave  anything 
like  a  full  expression  to  that  feeling  for 
religion  without  dogma,  at  once  scepti- 
cal and  reverent,  which  has  found  a 
larger  utterance  in  M.  Ernest  Renan. 
It  IS  not  likely  M.  Renan  ever  realized 
that  he  was  in  this  sense  a  child  of 
Jean  Jacques  ;  the  position  of  the  two 
men  toward  religion  is  nevertheless  es- 
sentially the  same.  In  M.  Renan  it 
was  in  a  manner  fortified  by  a  profound 
erudition  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  Rousseau's  meagre  knowledge ; 
but  the  child  of  Geneva,  though  he 
lacked  the  learning,  had  the  more  orig- 
inality. And  notwithstanding  the  al- 
luring perfection  of  M.  Renan's  literary 
form,  some  portion  of  Rousseau's  work 
will,  we  think,  last  the  longer  ;  for  M. 
Renan's  delightful  art  is  too  literary  ; 
it  has  not  that  accent  of  homeliness 
which  will  preserve  some  things  of 
Rousseau's.  Neither  M.  Renan,  nor  any 
other  of  the  literary  school  of  Jean 
Jacques,  has  given  us  a  piece  of  prose 
of  considerable  length  so  faultless  as 
Rousseau's  description  of  his  life  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Peter.  We  will  not  hazard 
the  experiment  of  a  translation  ;  but 
surely  no  one  with  any  literary  sense 
could  read  the  passage,  in  TJie  Musings 
of  a  Lonely  Rambler,  without  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  great  man  of  letters  who 
wrote  it. — Macmillan^s  Magazine. 
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The  domestic  cat  is  well  known  to 
be  a  most  sacred  and  reverend  animal. 
Its  mummied  remains  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  intelligent  traveller  by  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  available  small 
boys  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  common 
cow  is  also  a  particularly  divine  beast ; 
it  was  Hathor  on  the  Nile,  and  Here  in 
Hellas,  while  everybody  knows  how  the 
Hindoo  who  has  lost  caste  has  to  re- 
cover his  position  by  being  *'  born 
again"  of  a  golden  heifer.  The  streets 
or  Benares,  said  Macaulay,  in  his  vivid 


way,  are  crowded  "  with  holy  Brahmans 
and  no  less  holy  bulls."  Certain  Indian 
monkeys,  once  more,  are  almost  as  sa- 
cred as  the  Egyptian  cynocephali,  the 
calf  Apis,  or  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 
But  or  all  the  divine  beasts  on  earth 
the  strangest  and  most  paradoxical  as 
an  object  of  human  adoration  is  surely 
the  scarab,  or  sacred  beetle,  of  Egypt. 
I  have  caught  one  to-day,  here  iii  pro- 
pria persona,  in  a  garden  near  Cannes, 
and  got  his  godship  well  under  observa- 
tion, and,  since  it  isn't  every  morning 
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that  one  can  watch  divinity  at  work 
with  a  platyscopic  lens,  I  propose  to 
record  in  fitting  numbers  what  impres- 
sion the  coleopterous  and  shard- borne 
god  produces  upon  the  profane  modem 
observer. 

In  outer  show  the  scarab  is  quite  an 
ordinary-looking  dusky  beetle^  no  more 
superficially  holy  to  an  untrained  eye 
than  the  British  cockroach  or  any  other 
miscellaneous  insect.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  envious  stranger  saw  ^*  no 
p'ints*'  about  the  celebrated  Jumping 
t'rog  of  Calaveras  County  "  more  nor 
about  any  other  frog/'  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  scarab  ;  he  bears  no  pe- 
culiar outward  and  visible  marks  of  his 
inner  sanctity.  You  wouldn't  guess  he 
was  a  god,  to  look  at  him.  He  isn't 
peculiar  to  Egypt  either ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  exists  abundantly  in  many 
other  countries  where  his  divine  nature 
was  never  so  much  as  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected. He  pervades  Provence,  and  is 
a  familiar  beast  to  man  both  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Marseilles  and  along 
the  Riviera.  In  fact,  like  Cook's  tour- 
ist, he  goes  all  round  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Yet  so  local  and  variable  is  fash- 
ion in  matters  of  religion  that  the  Pro- 
ven9al  peasant  kills  with  one  blow  of 
his  spade  the  great  god  of  immortalitv ; 
and  even  the  Coptic  Christian  or  the 
Moslem  fellah  crushes  under  his  heel 
without  a  passing  qualm  the  chief  deity 
of  his  ancestors  for  forty  centuries. 

Most  gods,  when  you  trace  them  to 
their  source,  have  the  humblest  ori* 
gins.  Half  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
savage  chiefs,  and  the  other  half  big 
stones  or  dangerous  wild  animals. 
Truth  must  out :  the  holy  scarab  is  in 
real  life  nothing  more  exalted  than  a 
common  dung-beetle.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  race  to  lay  its  eggs  in  a  ball  of 
manure,  which  it  rolls  about  to  gather 
more,  on  the  principle  of  the  big  snow- 
ball, and  finally  buries.  Its  grubs  hatch 
out  underground  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  live  during  their  larval  stage 
on  the  unsavory  food-stuff  thus  pro- 
vided for  thenu  Poor  raw  material, 
this,  you  would  say,  for  a  deity.  As  a 
rule,  moreover,  unscientific  man  doesn't 
much  concern  himself  about  the  ways 
of  insects  ;  he  merely  kills  thenu  But 
the  sacred  scarab  is  an  insect  with  a 
difference.     He  is  so  very  conspicnons 


an  animal  in  the  lands  he  inhabits  that 
even  the  unobservant  southern  cultiva- 
tor is  compelled  against  his  will,  as  it 
were,  to  notice  him.  On  hot  and  sunny 
days,  when  the  warmth  excites  them, 
the  beetles  develop  a  most  extraordinary 
energy,  and  wort  in  squadrons  with 
superhuman  activity.  I  have  seen 
them  as  busy  as  ants  or  bees  at  swarm* 
ing  time.  They  choose,  as  a  rule,  some 
slopinj^  bank  of  earth  to  bury  their  ball 
in.  In  Europe  they  frequent  the  blown 
sand-dunes  of  the  coast  or  dry  sea- 
beaches ;  in  Egypt,  where  sand  i^  pro- 
vided wholesale,  they  have  the  entire 
expanse  of  the  desert  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  inundated  soil  to  chooFe 
fronu  Here  they  dig  the  hole  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  buried  with  their 
broad  lore-feet,  which  are  specialized 
into  ready-made  spades  or  hoes,  while 
their  heads  are  flattened  and  provided 
with  prongs  like  a  garden  fork,  so  thct 
they  mav  use  them  as  scoops  or  ani- 
mated snovels  to  remove  the  rubbish 
loosened  by  digdn^. 

As  soon  as  the  nole  is  completed,  I 
observe  in  the  sand-dunes  close  by,  the 
pious  and  affectionate  parent  proceeds 
at  her  leisure  to  deposit  her  bait  of  eggs 
and  manure  in  it.  But  as  her  front 
legs  and  forehead  have  been  necessarily 
specialized  as  picks  and  mattocks,  they 
form  Teij  bad  pushing  instruments; 
so  it  is  with  her  hind  legs  that  she  has 
to  roll  the  precious  ball  into  position 
for  burying.  Now,  she  wouldn't  be 
strong  enough  to  drag  it  bodily  after 
her  ;  for  to  pull  is  much  more  arduous 
work  than  to  push  ;  so  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty she  has  developed  a  most  singular 
and  odd-looking  instinct.  She  cl utchc a 
the  ball  firmly  between  her  two  hind 
legs,  which  are  long  and  bowed,  and 
provided  with  spines  for  that  very  pur- 
pose ;  then  she  walks  backward  on  her 
four  other  paws,  pushing  the  ball  before 
her  as  she  marcnes  in  this  retrograde 
fashion.  When  she  arrives  at  the  open 
trench  she  has  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion, in  she  tumbles  it  with  a  rusti. 
Then  she  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and 
leaves  it  to  its  fate  with  a  clear  con- 
science. The  young  grubs  hatch  out 
in  due  time  within  the  buried  balls,  eat 
the  manure  of  which  their  nursery  is 
composed,  and  become  cbrysalids  on 
the  same  spot  in  a  cocoon  of  mud  and 
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other  promiscuous  rubbish.  Hence 
they  emerge  in  time  as  full-grown  bury- 
ing beetles. 

It  may  seem  surprising  at  first  sight 
that  any  early  people — even  the  mysti- 
cal Egyptians  —  should  have  noticed 
such  small  animals  sufficiently  closely 
to  have  been  induced  to  make  them 
into  gods  for  their  parental  piety.  But 
if  you  have  ever  been  in  Egypt  (and 
who  hasn't  nowadays  ?)  you  wnl  know 
the  reason  why.  It  becomes  obvious 
when  you  get  there.  The  man  who 
looks  at  the  monuments  in  the  British 
Museum,  away  from  their  point  of  ori- 
gin, is  tempted  to  wonder  to  himself  at 
what  seems  the  singularly  arbitrary 
choice  of  the  objects  adopted  for  hier- 
oglyphics. Why  this  curious  poverty 
of  ideas  in  the  selection  of  symbols  and 
divine  objects  ?  Why  these  perpetually 
recurring  hands  and  reeds  and  lotuses 
and  jackals  and  papyri  and  ibises  ? 
Why  these  hawk-headed  Horuses  and 
these  cat-faced  Pashts?  Why  these 
few  dozen  bare  pictures?  But  when 
once  you  know  the  country  the  answer 
is  plain  enough.  The  number  of  crea- 
tures the  Egyptian  could  choose  for  pic- 
torial representation  or  sacred  use  was 
strictly  limited.  There  are  the  desert, 
the  river,  some  few  beasts  or  birds,  and 
that's  all,  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  almost  everything 
in  the  land  was  more  or  less  sacred. 
G  ods  abounded  every  where.  The  coun- 
try has  a  surprisingly  small  fauna  and 
flora  of  its  own,  and  the  objects  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  Pantheon  well-nigh  exhaust  them. 
When  once  you  have  represented  the 
human  body  and  its  component  mem- 
bers, the  ox,  the  papyrus,  the  lotus,  the 
jackal,  the  goose,  the  hawk,  the  ibis, 
the  cat,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  you 
have  pretty  nearly  got  to  the  end  of 
the  picturable  objects  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley. The  Egyptian,  in  short,  pictured 
and  deified  the  things  he  knew — he 
couldn't  very  well  picture  or  deify  the 
things  he  knew  not. 

Among  so  small  a  collection  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes,  the  sacred  beetle  was 
sure  to  attract  attention.  For,  indeed, 
in  Egypt  he  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 
He  and  his  works  are  sufficiently  obtru- 
sive and  conspicuous.  For  one  thing, 
the  mere  numbers  of  the  dung-beetles 


are  immense.  They  can't  help  being 
noticed.  Then  their  habit  of  walking 
backward  as  they  roll  their  ball  be- 
tween their  paws  was  certain  to  catch 
the  eye  of  a  humorous  and  laughter- 
loving  people.  Furthermore,  being  un- 
able to  see  their  way  as  they  march 
backward,  they  are  always  getting  ugly 
tumbles  e7i  route,  from  which  they  re- 
cover with  much  awkward  difficulty ; 
for  it  is  the  habit  of  beetles,  when 
knocked  over  on  their  backs,  to  lie 
there  sprawling,  like  Mr.  Gilbert's  fat 
sugar-broker,  and  kick  their  legs  in 
the  air  in  the  most  undignified  atti- 
tudes till  they  can  recover  equilibrium. 
But  these  little  difficulties  don't  damp 
the  zeal  of  the  industrious  insects.  If 
one  bfeetlegets  knocked  over  on  a  rough 
bit  of  ground  the  next  scarab  who  comes 
along  piously  takes  charge  of  the  mother- 
less ball  and  continues  to  roll  it  on,  re- 
gardless of  the  sacred  rights  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  nearest  burying-hole.  The 
original  owner,  meanwhile,  picks  her- 
self up  after  much  sprawling,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  like  manner  to  possess  herself 
calmly  of  the  first  unclaimed  ball  that 
rolls  her  way  from  a  similar  accident ; 
or,  should  none  turn  up,  begins  at  once 
to  pile  up  a  new  one.  It  really  almost 
seems  as  if  the  beetles  were  aware  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  process  is  merely 
to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  species 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
were  ready,  like  good  communists,  to 
attain  that  end  quite  apart  from  any 
petty  personal  considerations  of  7neum 
and  iuum.  Every  beetle  appears  to 
act  as  a  common  orphan  asylum. ' 

Now  the  pious  Egyptian  who  saw  all 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  actions  of  the  insects.  For  your 
ancient  Egyptian  was,  in  his  way,  a 
deeply  religious  being  :  he  worshipped 
almost  everything.  His  creed,  indeed, 
reposed  upon  two  great  bases,  and  the 
scarab  appealed  to  him  almost  equally 
in  virtue  of  both  of  them.  The  first 
was  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  which  led  him  to  mummify 
the  remains  of  his  dead  lest  any  part 
should  be  wanting  at  the  final  moment. 
The  second  was  totemism — the  belief 
in  the  sanctity  of  certain  plants  and 
animals,  which  led  him  to  deify  the 
bull,  the  hawk,  the  cat,  the  ibis,  and 
the  jackal.     But  if  any  animal  was  wor- 
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thy  of  deification  (he  might  think  to 
himself)  surely  it  was  this  pious  and 
industrious  beetle^  which  buried  its  balls 
of  dung — pure  corruption  and  foulness 
— in  the  graves  it  dug  for  itself,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  speedy  res- 
urrection. Of  course  primitive  observ- 
ers never  suspected  anything  so  com- 
monplace as  the  presence  of  eggs  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball ;  that  sort  of  expla- 
nation belonffs  only  to  the  age  of  sci- 
ence. The  Egyptians  saw  the  beetle 
bury  the  pellet,  and  they  saw  a  new 
beetle  emerge  from  it  in  due  time  ;  and 
they  leapt  straight  to  the  not  unnatural 
conclusion  that  here  was  a  case  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  The  pious  scarab, 
they  imagined,  buried  the  balls  of  dirt 
as  they  themselves  buried  their  mum- 
mied dead  ;  and  new  scarabs  sprang 
from  it  under  the  vivifying  rays  of  the 
supreme  Sun-god,  as  the  glorified  body 
would  spring  in  the  end  from  the  dried 
and  withered  dust  of  the  human  mum- 
my. 

It  was  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, then,  that  the  scarab  attained  such 
immense  vogue  in  the  Nile  valley. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  mummj-making  'race  should  see 
in  its  proceed mgs  an  undoubted  argu- 
ment for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  spirit  after  death.  Everything 
conspired  to  produce  this  impression. 
The  earnest  way  in  which  the  good  bee- 
tles devoted  their  lives  to  the  pious  task 
of  rolling  their  balls  of  manure  to  the 
chosen  burying-place  was  a  lesson,  as  it 
were,  to  careless  humanity  to  look  to 
the  end,  a  perpetual  coleopterous  me- 
mento mori.  All  sorts  of  strange  fables 
rose  up  accordingly  about  the  sacred 
insect.  It  seems  that  for  twenty-eight 
days  the  balls  remained  under  ground, 
through  a  whole  lunar  revolution.  Dur- 
ing that  mystic  time,  the  beetles  grew 
within  by  spontaneous  generation.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  day,  which  the  insect 
knew  as  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  sun  with  the  moon,  the  ball 
opened  of  itself,  and  forth  sallied  in 
full  divinity  a  new-born  scarab.  Later 
on,  when  the  cult  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god, 
became  the  chief  element  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Egypt,  eclipsing  and  absorbing 
into  itself  the  earlier  ancestral  worship 
of  Osiris,  yet  another  point  of  sanctity 


was  discovered  in  the  scarab.  The  balls 
he  rolled  behind  him  so  assiduously, 
being  round  and  re-vivified,  were  con- 
sidered as  emblematical  of  the  sun's 
disk  ;  and  the  beetle  himself  was  al- 
most regarded  as  an  avatar  of  the  solar 
deity.  To  such  a  pitch  of  dignity  may 
honest  industry  and  sterling  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  lead  in  the  end  even  a 
despised  carrion-beetle  ! 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  scarab 
very  early  found  his  way  into  the  hier- 
oglyphic system.  His  figure  appears 
over  and  over  again  on  all  the  monu- 
ments, and  his  name  forms  part  of  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  mightest  Pharaohs. 
You  may  see  him  chiselled  in  gigantic 
proportions  on  the  side  of  granite  ob- 
elisks, like  Cleopatra's  Needle.  You 
may  remark  him,  as  large  as  life,  or  a 
great  deal  larger,  on  the  mouldering 
walls  of  sandstone  temples.  You  may 
note  him  engraved  on  precious  stones, 
or  forming  a  letter  in  the  names  on 
seals,  or  entering  into  the  cartouches  of 
royal  conquerors.  With  his  wings  full- 
spread,  he  generally  stands  over  the 
propyla  of  Karnak  and  Luxor.  As  the 
symbol  of  eternity,  immortality,  and 
resurrection,  in  one  form  or  the  other 
he  pervades  all  Egypt. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  a  country 
where  everything  was  sacred,  and  where 
religion  entered  inta  every  moment  of 
life,  a  still  further  use  for  the  holy 
scarab  soon  sprang  up— the  one  which 
has  made  him  most  familiar  of  all  to 
modern  tourists  and  antiquity  collec- 
tors. For  buttons  were  made  in  the 
image  of  the  divine  beetle  ;  and  these 
buttons  were  held  to  be  very  fitting  ob- 
jects to  bury  with  the  mummy.  They 
were  placed  in  the  tomb  as  charms  or 
tutelary  gods.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
actual  beetle  himself  was  so  buried  with 
the  dead  ;  and  though  few  of  these  per- 
ishable creatures  have  remained  to  our 
own  day,  yet  instances  of  them  sur- 
vive ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  their 
rarity  is  due  rather  to  the  decay  of  ani- 
mal tissues  than  to  original  inf requency. 
But  more  often  it  was  usual  to  lay  in 
the  sarcophagus  little  images  of  scarabs 
in  precious  stones  or  earthenware,  en- 
graved  with  suitable  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions ;  and  it  is  these  that  are  so 
well  known  at  the  prek»ent  day,  and  so 
much  sought  after  by  collectors.    They 
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occur  in  a  great  variety  of  materials, 
from  the  coarsest  and  commonest  pot- 
tery to  the  rarest  and  most  expeilsive 
jade  or  jasper.  Blue  porcelain  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  frequent  material.  They 
are  sometimes  hung  like  necklets  round 
the  necks  of  mummies,  sometimes 
wound  about  them  in  long  rows  or 
strings,  and  sometimes  sewn  in  profu- 
sion on  to  the  wrappings  or  grave- 
clothes.  At  times  they  are  clasped  in 
the  closed  hands  of  the  dead.  The  in- 
scriptions they  bear  are  alwavs  full  of 
some  sacred  meaning,  and  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Egyptian  history  and  religion.  "  As 
many  as  three  thousand  scarabs,"  says 
Mr.  Loftie,  "  have  been  found  in  one 
tomb  ;"  so  that  the  number  in  existence 
in  museums  and  in  private  collections 
is  past  all  counting. 

In  order  to  understand  their  impor- 
tance as  historical  documents  wo  must 
remember,  as  Mr.  Loftie  has  well  point- 
ed out,  that  there  are  no  early  Egyptian 
coins.  Money  did  not  exist  m  tne  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  But,  then,  the  Pha- 
raoh was  himself  a  god  ;  and  to  put  his 
name  upon  an  onyx  or  agate  scarab  was 
therefore  to  bestow  upon  an  object  al- 
ready sacred  a  still  higher  and  deeper 
sanctity.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
scarabs  found  in  tombs  bear  the  name 
of  a  Pharaoh  ;  and  thus  a  collection  of 
these  curious  emblems  holds  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  Egyptian  history 
that  a  collection  of  coins  would  hold  to 
the  history  of  any  other  country. 
Thousands  of  scarabs  exist  in  the 
Louvre,  the  British  Museum,  and  pri- 
vate cabinets  ;  and  from  them  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  may  be 
derived  about  Egyptian  history,  of  the 
same  indirect  ana  confirmatory  sort  as 
that  derived  from  the  evidence  of  coins 
in  later  civilizations.  **  The  Giver  of 
Life,"  *'The  Living  Divinity,"  "The 
Gracious  Lord,"  "  The  King's  Son"— 
these,  with  the  names  of  Rameses,  or 
Sethi,  or  Amenhotep,  are  the  sort  of 
inscriptions  one  reads  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. The  earliest  scarabs  of  whose 
date  Mr.  Loftie — the  great  authority 
on  the  subject— feels  certain,  belong  to 
a  king  who  reioiced  in  the  melodious 
name  of  Neb-ta,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  ornament  of  the  Third 
Dynasty.     Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 


dogmatize  on  the  shifting  qaicksands 
of  early  Egyptian  chronology  ;  but  if  I 
ventured  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  at  all  (which  I  certainly  donH) 
it  would  be  that  Neb-ka  most  probably 
lived  somewhere  about  the  year  before 
Christ  4000.  The  latest  scarabs,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  A 
scarab  in  the  Louvre  has  the  cartouche 
or  name-oval  of  Antoninus  Pius  en- 
graved on  its  wings ;  and  others  seem 
even  to  belong,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  to  the  purely  Christian 
period. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sanctity 
of  the  Pharaoh  names  thus  engraved 
on  the  scarabs,  we  must  further  recol- 
lect that  the  early  kings  of  Egypt  were 
descendants  of  the  great  god  Horus,  or 
Hor  ;  and  that  Horus  himself  was  in 
all  probability  a  deified  king  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  At  any  rate,  every 
legitimate  ruler  of  Egypt  traced  his 
descent  from  Osiris  and  Horus  ;  and 
Mr.  Loftie  acutely  notes  that  it  is  only 
such  divinely  descended  native  kings 
for  the  most  part  whose  names  occur 
on  scarabs.  Now,  **  the  great  Persian 
conqueror,  Cambyses,"  and  the  Greek 
Ptolemies  could  not  really  claim  to  be 
of  the  stock  of  Osiris.  The  Ptolemies, 
indeed,  pretended  to  claim  it ;  but  no- 
body believed  them,  a  point  which  is 
shown  by  the  curious  lact  that  their 
names  are  never  found  inscribed  on  the 
holy  beetles.  Egyptian  orthodoxy  de- 
cMned  to  hold  that  a  Cleopatra  or  a 
Euergetes  was  a  fitting  object  of  divine 
worship.  The  Roman  emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  least  a  Divus  Caesar, 
and  most  of  his  subjects  did  really  ac- 
cept his  divinity  as  genuine,  and  offer 
sacrifice  in  the  most  serious  spirit  at 
his  altar.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  names  of  Caesars  should  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  be  engraved 
on  scarabs  ;  it  marks  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  emi^eror's 

fodhead.  Still,  the  vastly  greater  num- 
er  of  scarabs  bear  the  names  of  the  na- 
tive kings  ;  during  the  earlier  period, 
very  often  that  of  the  reigning  Pha- 
raoh ;  in  later  times,  and  especially 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  those  of 
early  historical  native  princes.  Thus 
one  of  Mr.  Loftie 's  scarabs,  probably  ex- 
ecuted under  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty 
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(say  B.C.  600),  bears  the  figure  of  Ho- 
rns, crowned  as  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt ;  while  in  another  case, 
on  a  specimen  which  must  have  been 
produced  under  the  rule  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, a  winged  sphinx  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Greek  type  is  represented  bear- 
ing up  the  cartouche  of  a  pyramid- 
building  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 
For  even  down  to  the  latest  period  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  religious  Egyptians,  most  conserva- 
tive of  mankind,  went  on  worshipping 
the  Pharaohs  of  three  or  four  thousand 
years  earlier.  It  was  exactly  as  if  we 
at  the  present  time  in  Britain  were  to 
keep  up  the  cult  of  ancient  British 
kings  as  old  again  as  Oaractacus  and 
Cunobelin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
in  the  museum  at  Ghizeh  is  the  jewelry 
of  Queen  Ahotpou  of  the  Seventeentn 
Dj^nasty  (say  about  B.C.  1750),  taken 
from  her  majesty's  person  when  her 
mummy-case  was  opened  by  Mariette 
Bey.  Among  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  this  very  ancient  collection  is  a 
gold  chain  or  necklet,  with  a  scarab 
pendent  as  its  central  ornament. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  kings  had 
their  names  engraved  on  sacred  beetles, 
the  sacred  beetles  in  return  gave  their 
names  to  mighty  kings.  The  very  word 
for  beetle  was  so  holy  that  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  royal 
titles.  Just  as  elsewhere  great  princes 
described  themselves  as  lions,  or  wolves, 
or  bulls,  or  deer-hounds,  so  in  Egypt 
they  described  themselves  as  beetles  of 
the  Sun-god. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  latest 
scarabs  bea*'  Christian  emblems.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  inscribed  with  the 
cross,  and  one,  in  Mr.  Loftie's  collec- 
tion, is  adorned  with  a  well  marked  cru- 
cifix. This  queer  jumbling  up  of 
Christian  and  heathen  symbolism  may 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not 
know  Egypt  or  early  Christian  art ;  but 
to  students  of  the  first  few  centuries  of 
Christendom  it  is  no  isolated  example. 
In  the  Ghizeh  museum  there  are  many 
other  works  of  the  transitional  period 
quite  as  strangely  mixed  as  these — paint- 
ings with  the  ankh  or  crux  ansata,  the 
symbol  of  immortality,  combined  with 
the  veritable  Christian  cross  ;  emblems 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell  at  first  eight 


which  are  heathen  and  which  Christian  ; 
Madonnas  that  can  hardly  be  discrimi- 
nated from  Isis  with  the  infant  Horus  ; 
and  Isises  that  fade  off  by  impercepti- 
ble stages  into  Madonnas  and  Bam- 
binos.  The  fact  is,  scarabs  had  been 
buried  with  corpses  in  Egypt  for  cen- 
turies till  they  had  become,  as  it  were, 
part  of  the  recognized  ceremonial  of 
burial ;  people  no  more  liked  to  dis- 
pense with  them  as  marks  of  respect  to 
the  dead  than  our  own  people  would 
like  to  dispense  with  plumes  and  mutes 
and  all  the  other  wonted  accompani- 
ments of  Christian  burial.  So,  when 
the  Egyptians  felt  they  must  adopt  the 
new  creed  in  place  of  the  old,  they  en- 
deavored to  Christianize  and  convert 
the  scarab  by  inscribing  him  with  a 
figure  of  the  crucifixion,  just  as  the 
priests  in  Brittany  have  Christianized 
and  converted  the  old  heathen  standing 
stones  by  putting  a  cross  on  top,  to 
which  tne  modern  worshipper  now 
nominally  at  least  directs  his  prayers. 
There  is  more  of  this  substitution 
everywhere  in  Europe  than  most  people 
suspect ;  a  large  part  of  what  passes  as 
modern  Christianity  is  nothing  more 
than  very  slightly  veneered  antique 
paganism. 

A  few  comparatively  big  scarabs  are 
found  in  mummies  in  the  place  of  the 
heart.  A  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Bible 
or  "  Book  of  the  Dead*'  is  written  upon 
them  in  very  tiny  hierogljphs.  These 
extremely  big  amulets  usually  bear  parts 
of  certain  chapters  relating  to  the  hu- 
man heart ;  so  that  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  mummy  is  by  no  mean  ac- 
cidental. They  all  belong  to  a  particu- 
lar period. 

It  is  strange,  however,  to  notice  how 
hard  all  superstitions  die.  For  exam- 
ple, the  stone  axes  and  arrowheads  of 
primitive  peoples  were  regarded  from  a 
very  early  time  as  lucky,  because  they 
gave  you  a  certain  hold  over  the  ghosts 
of  the  people  who  originally  formed 
them,  and  who  might  be  summoned  to 
your  aid  by  rubbing  or  anointing  them. 
Among  modern  Europeans,  stone  ar- 
rowheads are  looked  upon  as  fairy  darts 
or  elf  bolts,  and  are  similarly  valued  as 
charms  or  amulets.  They  usually 
formed  for  this  reason  the  central  ob- 
ject in  the  beautiful  antique  Etruscan 
necklets  ;  and  in  a  degraded  imitation. 
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commonly  known  as  '*  cornelian  hearts," 
they  are  still  worn  by  our  nominally 
Christian  English  young  ladies  as 
charms  on  their  watch-chains.  Well, 
it  is  just  the  same  with  scarabs.  These 
old  Egyptian  insect  gods  are  now  being 
worn  once  more  by  English  ladies,  who 
have  picked  them  up  for  a  few  piastres 
in  Egypt,  '*  to  bring  them  good  luck  ;" 
and  I  know  one  matron  of  mature  years, 
who  has  long  ago  discarded  most  ortho- 
dox religious  beliefs,  but  who  solemnly 
assures  me  she  would  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed  if  she  were  accidentally 
to  lose  her  sacred  beetle,  which  she 
wears  as  a  brooch  and  regards  with  no 
little  superstitious  veneration.  The 
custom  has  spread  so  much  that  scarabs 
will  perhaps  soon  become  the  fashion  ; 
and  as  genuine  ones  are  common  enough, 
while  imitations  are  offered  by  the  thou- 
sand to  every  traveller  at  all  the  sta- 
tions on  the  Nile,  the  supply  will  prob- 
ably create  a  demand  for  lucky  talis- 
mans among  the  travelling  public.  Al- 
ready there  are  several  large  scarab  fac- 
tories at  Luxor,  and  the  trade  has  be 
come  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
Thebaid. 

How  odd  that  people  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  still  be  influenced 
by  conceptions  as  to  the  godhead  of  a 

Particular  dung-beetle  originally  formed 
y  the  half- savage  Africans  of  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago  ! 

One  point  more  before  I  close  my  ser- 
mon. On  many  monuments  the  scarab, 
when  he  appears  as  a  hieroglyph  or  an 
ornament,  seems  once  to  have  been 
gilded.  He  is  also  occasionally  repre- 
sented dispersing  rays  on  every  side  like 
a  star  or  a  firefly.  Now  it  is  true  that 
in  these  cases  the  gilding  and  the  rays 
may  have  been  merely  intended  to  show 
his  identification  with  Ra,  the  Sun-god. 
But  another  ingenious  explanation  of 
these  points  has  been  offered  which  is 


worthy  of  mention  before  we  relegate 
the  scarab  to  his  native  obscurity.  The 
common  Egyptian  burying-beetle  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  all  along  is  black 
and  inconspicuous  ;  but  up  country  in 
Nubia  anotlier  allied  species  occurs,  in 
lesser  numbers,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  bronze-like  or  half- 
golden  metallic  sheen  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  tropical  beetles.  Now,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Egyptian  people 
may  have  been  originally  a  more  south- 
ern race,  who  entered  the  Nile  valley 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and 
who  had  been  accustomed  in  their  old 
homo  to  worship  this  gilded  beetle  both 
on  account  of  its  pious  habits,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  common  scarab, 
and  because  its  color  seemed  to  mark  it 
out  at  once  as  a  representative  of  the 
Sun-god.  And  in  this  connection  we 
may  recollect  that  even  to  the  present 
day  in  France  the  little  red-and-black 
laaybird  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mie 
du  hon  Dieu.  In  that  case  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  original  scarab  of  religion 
was  the  brilliant  Nubian  and  far  south- 
ern species  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians, 
when  they  moved  north  beyond  the 
range  of  the  gilded  scarab,  tooK  to  wor- 
shipping instead  its  dingier  and  less 
beautiful  northern  representative.  But 
in  art  they  may  have  continued  to  rep- 
resent him  as  golden.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, I  must  honestly  admit,  the  pro- 
portion of  solid  fact  to  pure  conjecture 
somewhat  resembles  the  proportion  of 
bread  to  Sherris  sack  in  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff's  famous  tavern  bill. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  almost  fin- 
ished with  my  scarab  ;  so  I  will  take 
him  out  gingerly  between  finger  and 
thumb — for  he  is  an  unsavory  god — and 
restore  him  to  the  calm  of  his  original 
sand  pit,  by  the  side  of  the  two  care- 
fully-clipped garden  date-palms. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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Personal,  like  national,  history  has 
its  epochs  ;  brief  seasons,  during  which 
life  IS  fuller  than  usual,  and  the  present 
is  more  obviously  pregnant  with  the 


future  than  at  other  times.  For  me, 
the  year  1851  constitutes  such  an  epoch. 
In  November,  1850,  I  had  returned  to 
England  after  an  absence,  which  not 
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only  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  but  covered  the  critical  age  of 
transition  from  adolescence  to  full  man- 
hood. In  the  course  of  these  four 
years,  largely  spent  in  little-explored 
regions  of  the  otner  side  of  the  globe,  I 
had  been  in  the  world  as  well  as  round 
it,  and  stored  up  varied  experiences  of 
things  and  men.  Moreover,  I  had  done 
some  bits  of  scientific  work  which,  as  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  on  my 
return,  were  better  thought  of  than  I 
had,  I  will  not  say  expected,  but  ven- 
tured to  hope,  when  I  sent  them  home  ; 
and  they  provided  me  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  society  of  Lon- 
don. I  found  the  new  world,  into 
which  I  thus  suddenly  dropped,  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  its  inhabitants 
kindly^  disposed  toward  the  intruder. 
The  veterans  were  civil,  the  younger 
men  cordial ;  and  it  speedily  dawned 
upon  my  mind  that  I  had  found  the 
right  place  for  myself,  if  I  could  only 
contrive  to  stop  in  it.  As  time  went 
on,  I  acted  upon  this  conviction  ;  and, 
fortune  greatly  aiding  effort,  the  end  of 
it  was  thirty  odd  years  of  pretty  hard 
toil,  partly  as  an  investigator  and  teach- 
er in  one  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  partly  as  a  half  voluntary,  half- 
compelled  man-of -all-work  for  the  scien- 
tific household  in  general. 

But  the  year  1851  has  other  and  even 
stronger  claims  to  be  counted  an  era  in 
my  existence.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelve  months  after  my  return,  I  made 
acquaintances  which  rapidly  ripened 
into  friendships,  knit  witn  such  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  mutual 
respect,  that  neither  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  nor  those  oppositions  in 
theory  and  practice  which  will  arise 
among  men  of  mental  constitutions  di- 
verse in  everything  but  strength  of  will, 
nor,  indeed,  any  power  short  of  al- 
mighty Death,  has  been  able  to  sunder 
them  from  that  time  to  this.  And 
among  those  friends  who,  as  the  years 

rolled  on, 

.  .  .  mir  BO  oft 
In  Noth  nnd  TrUbsal  beigestanden, 

to  whom,  indeed,  I  have  found  the  old 
shikaree's  definition  of  a  friend,  as  ''  a 
man  with  whom  you  can  so  tiger-hunt- 
ing," strictlv  applicable,  almost  the  ear- 
liest was  John  Tyndall. 

My  elder  by  some  five  years,  Tyn- 


dall's  very  marked  and  vigorous  person- 
ality must  have  long  taken  its  final  set 
when  we  foregathered  in  1851.  The 
dyer's  hand  is  subdued  to  that  it  works 
in  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  much  occupa- 
tion with  types  of  structure,  elsewhere, 
is  responsible  for  a  habit  of  classifying 
men  to  which  I  was,  and  am,  given. 
But  I  found  my  new  friend  a  difficult 
subject — incertcB  sedis,  as  the  natural- 
ists say  ;  in  other  words,  hard  to  get 
into  any  of  my  pigeon-holes.  Before 
one  knew  him  well,  it  seemed  possible 
to  give  an  exhaustive  definition  of  him 
in  a  string  of  epigrammatic  antitheses, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  older  histo- 
rians delight  to  sum  up  the  character 
of  a  king  or  leading  statesman.  Im- 
pulsive vehemence  was  associated  with 
a  singular  power  of  self-control  and  a 
deep-seated  reserve,  not  easily  penetrat- 
ed. Free-handed  generosity  lay  side  by 
side  with  much  tenacity  of  insistence  on 
any  right,  small  or  great ;  intense  self- 
respect  and  a  somewhat  stern  indepen- 
dence, with  a  sympathetic  geniality  of 
manner,  especially  toward  children, 
with  whom  Tyndall  was  always  a  great 
favorite.  Flights  of  imaginative  rheto- 
ric, which  amused  (and  sometimes 
amazed)  more  phlegmatic  people,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  singularly  clear  and  hard- 
headed  reasoner,  over-scrupulous,  if 
that  may  be,  about  keeping  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  logical  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  sincere  to  the  core.  A  bright 
and  even  playful  companion,  Tyndall 
had  little  of  that  quick  appreciation  of 
the  humorous  side  of  things  in  general, 
and  of  one's  self  in  particular,  which  is 
as  oil  to  the  waves  of  life,  and  is  a  chief 
component  of  the  worthier  kind  of 
tact ;  indeed,  the  best  reward  of  the 
utterer  of  a  small  witticism,  or  play 
upon  words,  in  his  presence,  was  the 
blank,  if  benevolent,  perplexity  with 
which  he  received  it.  And  I  suppose 
that  the  character-sketch  would  be  in- 
complete, without  an  explanation  of  its 
peculiarities  by  a  reference  to  the  mix- 
ture of  two  sots  of  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, the  one  eminently  Hibernian,  the 
other  derived  from  tne  stock  of  the 
English  Bible  translator  and  Reformer. 
To  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
become  intimate  with  Tyndall,  however, 
sketch  and  explanation  will  seem  alike 
inadequate.     These  superficial  charac- 
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teristics  disappeared  from  view,  as  the 
powerful  faculties  and  the  high  par- 
poses  of  the  mind,  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  played,  revealed  themselves. 
And  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  the 
impression  made  by  even  these  great 
qualities  might  well  be  less  vivid  than 
that  left  by  the  warmth  of  a  tenderly 
affectionate  nature. 

*'  If  I  pull  through  this  it  will  be  all 
your  care,  all  your  doing. '*  These 
words  {I  give  them  from  memory),  ut- 
tered tlie  night  before  his  death,  were 
meant  for  no  ear  but  that  of  the  tireless 
nurse,  watcher,  secretary,  servant,  in 
case  of  need,  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  whose  whole  life  had 
been,  for  many  years,  devoted  to  the 
one  object  of  preserving  that  of  her 
husband.  Utterly  hateful  to  mo  as  are 
the  violations  of  a  privacy  that  should 
be  sacred,  now  too  common,  I  have 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  com- 
mit this,  and  take  all  responsibility  for 
it.  For  the  pitiful  circumstances  of 
Tyndall's  death  are  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  I  think  it  well  that  all  the 
world  should  be  enabled  to  see  those 
circumstances  by  the  light  which  shines 
forth,  alike  on  the  dead  and  on  the  liv- 
ing, from  the  poor  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  on  which  these  treasured  words 
were,  at  once,  recorded. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the 
year  1851  and  its  nascent  friendships. 

At  that  time,  Tyndall  and  I  had  long 
been  zealous  students  of  Carlyle's  works. 
Sartor  Remrfus  and  the  Miscellanies 
were  among  the  few  books  devoured 
partly  by  myself,  and  partly  by  the 
mighty  hordes  of  cockroaches  in  my 
cabin,  during  the  cruise  of  the  Rat- 
tlesnake ;  and  my  sense  of  obligation 
to  their  author  was  then,  as  it  remains, 
extremely  strong.  Tyndall's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  seer  of  Chelsea  was  even 
more  enthusiastic  ;  and,  in  after-years, 
assumed  a  character  of  almost  filial  de- 
votion. The  grounds  of  our  apprecia- 
tion, however,  were  not  exactly  the 
same.  My  friend,  I  think,  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  Carlyle  as  a  great  teach- 
er ;  I  was  rather  inclined  to  take  him 
as  a  great  tonic  ;  as  a  source  of  intel- 
lectual invigoration  and  moral  stimulus 
and  refreshment,  rather  than  of  theo- 
retical or  practical  guidance.     Half  a 


century  ago,  the  evangelical  reaction 
whieh,  for  a  time,  had  braced  English 
society  was  dyin^  out,  and  a  scum  of 
rotten  and  hypocritical  conventionalism 
clogged  art,  literature,  science,  and  pol- 
itics. I  might  quarrel  with  something 
every  few  paragraphs,  but  passing  from 
the  current  platitudes  to  Carlyle's  vigor- 
ous pages  was  like  being  transported 
from  the  stucco,  pavement,  and  fog  of 
a  London  street  to  one  of  his  own 
breezy  moors.  The  country  was  full 
of  boulders  and  bogs,  to  be  sure,  and 
by  no  means  calculated  for  building 
leases  ;  but,  oh  the  freshness  and  the 
freedom  of  it  ! 

Our  divergent  appreciation  of  Carlyle 
foreshadowed  the  only  serious  strain  to 
which  our  friendship  was  ever  exposed. 
When  the  old  Cavalier  and  Koundhead 
spirit  woke  up  all  over  England  about 
the  Jamaica  revolt  and  Governor 
Eyre,  I  am  afraid  that,  if  things  had 
been  pushed  to  extremities  over  that 
unfortunate  business,  each  of  us  would 
have  been  capable  of  sending  the  other 
to  the  block.  But  the  sentence  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  assurances  of 
undiminished  respect  and  affection  ; 
and  I  have  faith  that  we  should  not 
have  spoiled  our  lives  by  quarrelling 
over  the  inevitable. 

Carlyle's  extraordinary  peculiarities 
of  style,  even  at  his  worst,  were  not,  to 
me,  the  stumbling-blocks  which  they 
often  proved  to  other  people,  who,  in 
their  irritation,  would  talk  of  them  as 
affectations.  Even  admitting  them  to 
be  indefensible,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
he  is  chargeable  with  affectation  at  all 
(and  I  do  not  think  he  is),  it  is  rather 
when  he  writes  the  classical  English, 
say,  of  the  Life  of  Schiller,  As  any 
one  who  ever  heard  Carlyle  talk  knows, 
the  style  natural  to  him  was  that  of  Tlie 
Diamond  Necklace,"*  These  observa- 
tions have  a  bearing  on  the  adverse 
criticisms  of  a  like  kind,  to  which  Tyn- 
dall  was  sometimes  subjected.  Modes 
of    speech    and    action    which    some 


.la*. 


*  lajreadinc  tUe  very  positive  conclnsions, 
i)asM' Qfyn'dHfereiloes  of  style,  abont  tbe  nn- 
thonhip  fi  ancieDt  writings,  enunciated  by 
some  cittios,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether^f  the  two  pieces  to  which  «^have 
aUnded  had  come  down  to  ns  ns  anon^ons 
ancient  mannscripts,  the  demonstration  that 
they  were  written  by  different  persons  might 
not  have  been  quite  easy. 
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called  mannerisms^  or  even  affectations^ 
were,  in  fact,  entirely  natural ;  and 
showed  themselves  in  full  force,  some- 
times with  a  very  droll  effect,  in  the 
smallest  gathering  of  intimate  friends, 
or  with  one  or  two  on  a  hill  side,  from 
whom  abundant  chaff  was  the  only  re- 
sponse likely  to  come.  I  say,  once 
more,  Tyndall  was  not  merely  theoreti- 
cally, but  practically,  above  all  things 
sincere  ;  the  necessity  of  doing,  at  all 
hazards,  that  which  he  judged,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  be  just  and  proper,  was 
the  dominant  note  of  his  character ; 
and  he  was  influenced  by  it  in  his  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  questions  which 
might  seem,  to  men  of  the  world,  hard- 
ly worth  taking  so  seriously.  Of  the 
controversies  in  which  he  became  in- 
volved, some  of  the  most  troublesome 
were  Undertaken  on  behalf  of  other  peo- 
ple who,  as  he  conceived,  had  been 
treated  with  injustice.  The  same  in- 
stinct of  veracity  ran  through  all  Tyn- 
dall's  scientific  work.  That  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  thoroughly,  had  turned 
over  on  all  sides,  and  probed  through 
and  through.  Whatever  subject  be 
took  up,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  at- 
tained a  clear  conception  of  all  the  con- 
ditions and  processes  involved,  or  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  attain- 
able. And  in  dealing  with  physical 
problems,  I  really  think  that  he,  in  a 
manner,  saw  the  atoms  and  molecules, 
and  felt  their  pushes  and  pulls.  A  pro- 
found distrust  of  all  long  chains  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  (outside  mathemat- 
ics), unless  the  links  could  be  experi- 
mentally or  observationally  tested  at  no 
long  intervals,  was  simply  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  fundamental 
quality.  I  was  not  overburdened  with 
love  for  such  dialectic  festoon- work  my- 
self, but  I  owe  not  a  little  to  my  friend 
for  helping  to  abolish  as  much  as  re- 


mained. 


Once  again,  this  quality  of  active 
veracity,  the  striving  after  knowledge 
as  apart  from  hearsay,  lay  at  the  root  of 
Tyndall's  very  remarkable  powers  of 
exposition,  ana  of  his  wealth  of  experi- 
mental illustration.  Hence,  I  take  it, 
arose  the  guarded  precision  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  a  lecture  or  essay,  which  was 
often  poetically  rich,  sometimes  even 
exuberant,  in  form.  In  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Mr.  Faraday  the  Royal  Insti- 


tution had  possessed  two  unsurpassed 
models  of  the  profound,  yet  popular, 
expositor  of  science.  Davy  was  before 
my  time,  but  I  have  often  had  the  de- 
light of  listening  to  Faraday.  An  in- 
eradicable tendency  to  think  of  some- 
thing else  makes  me  an  excellent  test- 
object  for  oratory  ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  few  orators  whom  I  have  heard  to 
whom  I  could  not  choose  but  listen. 
It  was  no  mean  ordeal,  therefore,  to 
which  Tyndall  was  subjected  when  he 
was  asked  to  give  a  "  Friday  evening" 
in  1852  ;  but  he  captured  his  hearers 
so  "completely  that  his  appointment  to 
the  Fullerian  Professoriate  of  Physics, 
with  the  use  of  a  laboratory  such  as  he 
needed  for  the  original  work  he  loved, 
soon  followed.  And  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  held  his  own.  From 
first  to  last,  the  announcement  of  a  Fri- 
day evening  by  him  meant  a  crammed 
theatre. 

Sheridan's  reply  to  the  lady  who  told 
him  that  his  writings  were  such  charm- 
ingly easy  reading — *'  Easy  reading, 
madam,  is  damned  hard  writing''— has 
never  got  into  the  general  mind  ;  and 
very  few  of  the  thousands  of  delighted 
listeners,  I  imagine,  ever  had  an  inlcling 
of  what  these  facile  discourses  cost  the 
lecturer.  I  used  to  suffer  rather  badly 
from  *'  lecture-fever"  myself ;  but  1 
never  met  with  any  one  to  whom  an  im- 
pending discourse  was  the  occasion  of 
so  much  mental  and  physical  disturb- 
ance, as  it  was  to  Tyndall.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  persuading  himself, 
or  of  being  persuaded  by  others,  that, 
after  all,  a  relative  failure,  now  and 
then,  was  of  no  great  consequence  ;  in- 
deed, from  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
art,  might  be  desirable.  Whatever  he 
gave,  it  must  be  the  best  he  had,  whether 
it  were  a  lecture  or  a  dinner.  Now 
that  sort  of  housekeeping  costs.  But 
some  think  with  Shakespeare  : 

The  painf al  warrior,  faxnoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  yictories,  once  foiled. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razed  qnite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 

And  Tyndall  was  not  minded  to  be  for- 
got ;  at  any  rate,  for  that  reason. 
•  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  my  friend 
and  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Ipswich,  as  scientific 
"  items"  not,  indeed,  wholly  unknown 
to  the  *'  pillars''  of  that  scientific  con- 
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gregation  ;  and  perhaps  already  regard- 
ed as  young  men  whose  disposition  to 
keep  their  proper  places  could  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  relied  upon. 
Being  young,  with  any  amount  of 
energy,  no  particular  prospects,  and  no 
disposition  to  set  about  the  ordinary 
methods  of  acquiring  them,  we  could 
conduct  ourselves  with  perfect  free- 
dom ;  and  we  joined  very  cordially  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  *'  Ked  Lion 
Club,'*  of  which  I  had  become  a  mem- 
ber in  London,  and  which  had  been  in- 
stituted by  that  most  genial  of  anti- 
Philistines,  Edward  Forbes,  as  a  pro- 
test against  Dons  and  Donnishness  in 
science.  With  this  object,  the  **  Red 
Lions"  made  a  point  of  holding  a  feast 
of  Spartan  simplicity  and  anarchic  con- 
stitution, with  rites  of  a  Pantagruelistic 
aspect,  intermingled  with  extremely 
unconventional  orations  and  queer 
songs,  such  as  only  Forbes  could  in- 
dite, by  way  of  counterblast  to  the  offi- 
cial banquets  of  the  Association,  with 
their  high  tables  and  what  we  irrever- 
ently termed  **  butter-boat"  speeches. 

Fuimus !  The  last  time  1  feasted 
with  the  "  Red  Lions"  I  was  a  Don  my- 
self ;  the  dinner  was  such  as  even 
daintier  Dons  than  I  might  rejoice  in  ; 
and  I  know  of  only  one  person  who, 
under  a  grave,  even  reverend,  exterior, 
lamented  the  evolution  of  "  Red  Lion- 
ism"  into  respectability. 

It  was  at  the  Ipswich  meeting,  that 
Tyndall  and  I  fell  in  with  Hooker,  just 
returned  from  the  labors  and  perils  of 
his  Himalayan  expedition,  and  who 
was  to  make  a  third  in  the  little  com- 
pany of  those  who  were,  thenceforward, 
to  hold  fast  to  one  another  through  good 
and  evil  days.  Frankland  had  long 
been^a  friend  of  Tyndall's,  Lubbock 
soon  joined  us  ;  and  it  was  we  four  who 
stood,  pondering  over  many  things,  in 
Ilaslemere  Churchyard  the  other  day. 

Tyndall  became  permanently  attached 
to  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853,  while 
I  cast  anchor  in  Jermyn  Street,  not  far 
off,  in  the  following  year.  Before 
reaching  this  settlement,  we  had  both 
done  our  best  to  expatriate  ourselves  by 
becoming  candidates  for  the  chairs  of 
Physics  and  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  which  happened 
to  be  simultaneously  vacant.  These, 
however,  were  provided  with  other  oc- 


cupants. The  close  relations  into  which 
we  were  thrown,  on  this  and  many  sub- 
sequent occasions,  had  the  effect  of  as- 
sociating us  in  the  public  mind,  as  if 
we  formed  a  sort  of  firm  ;  with  results 
which  were  sometimes  inconvenient 
and  sometimes  ludicrous.  When  my 
wife  and  I  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1876,  for  example,  a  New  York  paper 
was  good  enough  to  announce  my  com- 
ing, accompanied  by  my  *'  titled  bride" 
— which  was  rather  hard  upon  plain 
folk,  married  twenty-one  years,  and 
blessed  with  seven  children  to  boot.* 

My  friend's  exploits  as  a  mountaineer 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  extraordi- 
nary physical  vigor.  I  could  manage  a 
fair  day's  work  in  reasonable  up-and- 
down  walking  myself,  but  I  lacked  his 
caprine  sureness  of  head  and  foot ;  and, 
when  it  came  to  climbing,  I  was  no- 
where beside  him.  By  way  of  compen- 
sation, I  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
London  life  better,  though  I  had  not 
much  to  boast  of,  even  in  that  respect. 
From  the  first,  Tyndall  suffered  from 
sleeplessness,  with  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  is  frequently  cause  and 
consequence  of  that  distressing  malady. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  state  of  the 
nervous  system  to  find  a  vent  in  fits  of 
ill-temper  ;  but,  looking  back  over  all 
the  long  years  of  our  close  intercourse, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  serious  mani- 
festations of  that  sort  in  my  frier d. 
Tyndall  '*  consumed  his  own  smoke'* 
better  than  most  people,  and  though 
that  faculty  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  I  suspect  that  the  exercise 
of  it  tells  a  good  aeal  upon  the  furnace. 
When  things  got  bad  with  him,  his  one 
remedy  was  to  rush  off  to  the  nearest 
hills  and  walk  himself  into  quietude. 
Pleasant  are  the  recollections,  for  me 
and  others,  of  such  hard  tramps,  it 
might  be  in  the  Lake  country,  or  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  or  in  Snowdonia.  On  such 
excursions  Tyndall  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  content  with  everything  and 
ready  for  anything,  from  philosophical 
discussion  and  high-flying  poetics,   to 


*  I  have  just  received  the  report  of  a  ser- 
mon, delivered  on  the  15th  of  December,  1893, 
by  a  carions  curate,  who,  in  his  haste  to  be- 
smirch the  dead,  abuses  "  the  late  Professor 
Huxley"  I 
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boyish  pranks  and  gymnastic  comicali- 
ties. 

Sometimes  we  travelled  further  afield. 
Thus,  in  1856,  we  made  an  expedition 
to  Switzerland  which  had  a  large  influ- 
ence on  Tyndall's  future.  In  1845,  I 
had  my  first  view  of  a  glacier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lac  de  Gaube  in  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  when,  ten  years  later,  I  was 
led  to  interest  myself  seriously  in  geol- 
ogy, in  connection  with  the  study  of 
fossils,  I  read  all  I  ooald  lay  hands  on 
about  these  curious  rivers  of  ice.  At 
the  same  time,  Tyndall  was  occupied 
with  his  important  investigations  into 
the  effects  of  pressure  in  giving  rise  to 
lamination,  and  I  naturally  neard  a 
good  deal  about  what  he  was  doing. 
It  struck  me  that  his  work  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  production 
of  the  veined  structure  of  glacier  ice  ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  was  dining  with 
us,  I  mentioned  the  notion  that  had 
come  into  my  head.  The  upshot  was 
that  we,  then  and  there,  agreed  to  go 
and  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
ourselves.  More  suo,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  speculation  till  that 
essential  preliminary  operation  had  been 
effected. 

To  Switzerland  accordingly  we  went, 
and  I  joined  him  at  the  Montanvert, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with 
Dr.  Hirst,  who  was,  I  think,  the  closest 
of  all  his  friends.  I  have  never  visited 
the  place  since,  but  I  am  told  that  it 
now  possesses  a  grand  hotel.  In  our 
time,  there  was  nothing  but  a  rough 
mountain  auberge,  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  glacier  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
hut  for  guides.  Into  this  Tyndall 
moved  his  bed,  as  he  could  not  bear 
the  noise  of  the  wooden  house.  Ac- 
commodation and  fare  were  of  the 
roughest ;  our  chef  was  a  singularly 
dirty  0lfl  woman,  who  met  all  our  sug- 
gestions about  dinner  with  a  monoto- 
nous **  C'est  5a" — as  if  the  stores  of  a 
Parisian  restaurant  were  at  her  disposal 
— while,  practically,  our  repasts  were  as 
uniform  as  her  speech.  But  as  we  used 
to  start  for  the  Jardin,  or  other  of  the 
higher  regions  early,  and  rarely  re- 
turned much  before  sunset,  there  was 
no  lack  of  hunger  sauce ;  while  the 
condiment,  which  gives  herbs  a  better 
flavor  than  stalled  oxen,  abounded. 
Tyndall's  skill  and  audacity  as  a  climber 
Nbw  S£BiEA.*-yoz<.  LXX.,  No.  2. 


were  often  displayed  in  these  excur- 
sions. On  one  occasion,  I  remember, 
we  came  upon*  a  perpendicular  cliff  of 
ice  of  considerable  height,  formed  on 
the  flank  of  the  glacier,  which  seemed 
to  present  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  in- 
terior.  A  hot  sun  loosening  them,  the 
stones  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
every  now  and  then  rattled  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  As  no  persuasion  of 
ours  could  prevent  Tyndall  from  ascend- 
ing the  cliff,  by  cutting  steps  with  his 
axe,  in  order  to  get  a  close  view  of  the 
ice,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  post  assigned  to  us,  of  looking  out 
for  stones.  Whenever  any  of  these 
seemed  likely  to  shoot  too  close,  we 
shouted,  and  Tyndall  flattened  himself 
against  the  cliff.  Happily,  no  harm 
ensued  ;  but  I  confess  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved when  my  friend  descended,  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  not  at  that  of  a 
chance  fragment  of  rock. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  we  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  direct  from 
the  Montanvert,  with  a  couple  of  por- 
ters, to  carry  the  needful  stores  as  far  as 
the  Grands  Mulcts  ;  and  a  guide,  who, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  of  the  blind  sort. 
I  found  I  was  by  no  means  in  training  ; 
and  as,  under  the  circumstances,  any 
failure  on  my  part  would  ha\re  obliged 
the  others  to  give  up  the  attempt,  I  de- 
termined to  remain  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts.  My  friends  and  the  guide  set 
out  before  dawn,  and  should  have  been 
back  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  at  furthest. 
The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  recall  a  morning 
spent  in  more  entire  enjoyment,  than 
that  yielded  by  the  wide  and  varied 
prospect  from  my  temporary  hermitage, 
in  a  solitude  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  vagabond  butterfly  or  a 
strayed  bee,  drifting  upward.  But 
when  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon 
glided  away,  without  any  sign  of  my 
companions,  and  the  sun  got  low, 
things  began  to  look  serious.  Neither 
the  people  at  the  Montanvert,  nor  those 
at  Chamounix,  knew  anything  about 
our  intentions.  In  our  way  from  the 
Montanvert,  we  had  had  to  cross  some 
troublesome  crevasses  and  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  route  down  to  Chamounix. 
If  any  accident  had  happened  to  my 
friends,  I  could  not  help   them  ;  nor 
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could  I  reckon  upon  getting  assistance 
from  Chamounix,  unless,  perhaps,  I  set 
fire  to  the  timbers  which  sheltered  me. 
My  anxiety  and  perplexity  may  be  im- 
agined, and  at  last,  as  it  grew  colder,  I 
went  into  the  hut  to  ponder  over  the 
situation.  As  I  sat  over  the  embers, 
trying  to  see  my  way  to  some  clear  con- 
clusion, I  suddenly  heard  the  clink  of 
an  alpenstock  upon  the  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grands  Mulcts.  The  sound  has 
ever  since  been  pleasant  to  my  ear  ;  and 
rushing  out,  I  saw  the  three  slowly 
making  their  way  up  ;  Tyndall  pretty 
well  exhausted,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him  in  that  condition  ; 
Hirst  snow-blind  ;  and  the  guide  thor- 
oughly used  up.  He  had  mistaken  the 
route  and  led  the  party  into  all  sorts  of 
superfluous  difficulties. 

As  we  intended  to  have  descended  to 
Chamounix,  without  stopping  a  second 
night  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  provisions 
were  not  overabundant  and  there  were 
no  candles.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  mude 
myself  useful  in  various  ways  ;  among 
other  functions,  performing  that  of  a 
chandelier  with  a  perpetual  succession 
of  lighted  lucifor  matches.  We  were 
soon  a  merry  company  ;  and  the  next 
day  we  descended  in  glory,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  orthodox  guides  of 
Chamounix,  to  whom  an  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  up  to  that  time,  had 
meant  the  organization  of  a  large  and 
profitable  expedition. 

The  love  for  Alpine  scenery  and  Al- 

?ine  climbing,  which  remained  with 
tyndall  to  the  last,  began,  or  at  any 
rate  became  intensified  into  a  passion, 
with  this  journey  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
well  known  and  highly  important  work 
upon  glaciers  and  glacier  movement. 
Ilis  first  paper  on  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  1857,  and 
bears  my  name  as  well  as  his  own,  in 
spite  of  all  my  protests  to  the  contrary. 
For  beyond  two  or  three  little  observa- 
tions, and  perhaps  some  criticism,  1 
contributed  nothing  toward  it,  and  all 
that  is  important  is  TyndalVs  own. 
But  he  was  sitigularly  scnipulous — even 
punctilious  —  on  points  of  scientific 
iionor.  It  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  him  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  had 
used  even  suggestions  of  others,  with- 
out    acknowledgment ;    so     I,    being 


thicker  skinned,  put  up  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  considered  a  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  The  memoir  became 
the  starting-point  of  a  long  and  hot 
controversy.  While  it  was  at  its  height, 
some  supporters  of  the  other  side  en- 
deavored to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
award  of  one  of  the  Royal  Society's 
medals  into  the  scale  against  Tyndall. 
It  seemed  to  some  of  his  friends,  my- 
self among  the  number,  that  this  was 
unfair  ;  and  a  lively  battle,  eventually 
decided  in  our  favor,  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  I  refer  to  these 
old  troubles,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  removing  the  impression,  if  any 
such  remains,  that  Tyndall  had  any- 
thing, directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  with 
what  took  place.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  persons  who  were  chiefly  responsi- 
ble,  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should 
be  absolutely  ignorant  of.  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
he  remained  so  until  long  after,  when, 
rummaging  among  my  papers,  I  found 
some  documents  which  I  labelled 
"  ashes  of  an  old  fire,"  and  sent  to  him. 
Tyndall  was  a  highly  esteemed  and 
popular  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  always  loyal  toward  it ;  but  the 
sensitiveness  to  which  I  have  alluded 
led  him,  very  early  in  his  career,  to  do 
what,  so  far  as  I  know,  nobody  had 
done  before,  nor  has  done  since.  In 
1853,  the  Society  awarded  one  of  the 
two  Royal  medals  to  him,  the  other  re- 
cipient being  Charles  Darwin.  Un- 
luckily, one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  a  person  of  high  scientific 
position,  who  had  wished  to  dispose  of 
the  medal  otherwise,  took  his  defeat 
badly  ;  and,  being  a  voluble  talker,  ex- 
haled his  griefs  with  copious  impro- 
priety to  all  and  sundry.  As  soon  as 
the  report  of  this  reached  Tyndall's 
ears,  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  senior 
secretary  declining  the  honor.  Frank- 
ly, J  think  my  friend  made  a  mistake. 
The  Council  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  ill-judged  and,  indeed,  indecent 
proceedings  of  one  of  its  members  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  leave  an  enemy 
alone  than  to  strike  at  him  with  the 
risk  of  hurting  one's  friends.  But, 
having  thus  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
strict  justice,  I  must  add  that,  for  a 
young  man  starting  in  the  world,  to 
whom   such   recognition   was  of  great 
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importance,  I  think  it  was  a  good  sort 
of  mistake,  not  likely  to  do  harm  by 
creating  too  many  imitators. 

As  time  went  on,  as  the  work  became 
harder,  and  the  distractions  of  life 
more  engrossing,  a  few  of  us,  who  had 
long  been  intimate,  found  we  were 
drifting  apart ;  and,  to  counteract  that 
tendency,  we  agreed  to  dine  together 
once  a  month.  I  think,  originally, 
there  was  some  vague  notion  of  asso- 
ciating representatives  of  each  branch 
of  science  ;  at  any  rate,  the  nine  who 
eventually  came  together — Mr.  Busk, 
Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  Hirjst,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, Mr.  Spottiswoode,  Tyndall,  and 
myself— could  have  managed,  among 
us,  to  contribute  most  of  the  articles  to 
a  scientific  Encyclopaedia.  At  starting, 
our  minds  were  terribly  exercised  over, 
the  name  and  constitution  of  our  so- 
ciety. As  opinions  on  this  grave  mat- 
ter were  no  less  numerous  than  the 
members — indeed  more  eo— we  finally 
accepted  the  happy  suggestion  of  our 
mathematicians  to  call  it  the  x  Club  ; 
and  the  proposal  of  some  genius  among 
us,  that  we  should  have  no  rules,  save 
the  unwritten  law  not  to  have  any, 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  Later  on, 
there  were  attempts  to  add  other  mem- 
bers, which  at  last  became  wearisome, 
and  had  to  be  arrested  by  the  agreement 
that  no  proposition  of  that  kind  should 
be  entertained,  unless  the  name  of  the 
new  member  suggested  contained  all 
the  consonants  absent  from  the  names 
of  the  old  ones.'  In  the  lack  of  Slavonic 
friends  this  decision  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  increase.  Once  in  the 
year  there  was  an  outing,  to  which  our 
respective  wives  were  invited. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  the  meetings 
of  the  X  Club  began  early  in  the  sixties. 
They  were  steadily  continued  for  some 
twenty  years,  before  our  ranks  began  to 
thin  ;  and,  one  by  one,  ^^  geistige  Na- 
tureUy^  such  as  those  for  which  the 
poet  *  so  willingly  paid  the  ferryman, 

*  Nimm  dann  Fahrmano, 
Nimm  die  Miethe 
Die  ich  f^erne  dreifach  biete  : 
Zvei,  die  eben  iiberfahren, 
Waren  geistige  Natnren. 

I  quote  from  memory  ;  bat  it  is  long  since 
I  read  these  verses,  and  more  likely  than  not 
the  citation  errs. 


silent  but  not  unregarded,  took  the 
vacated  places.  Tyndall  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  a  great  promoter  of  viva- 
cious conversation,  until  his  health 
failed.  Two  years  ago,  a  deep  gloom 
was  cast  over  one  of  our  meetings  by 
the  receipt  of  a  teleffram  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  but  few  hours  to  live,  and 
his  partial  recovery,  at  that  time,  was  a 
marvel  to  all  who  knew  his  condition. 
I  believe  that  the  **  a;"  had  the  credit 
of  being  a  sort  of  scientific  caucus,  or 
ring,  with  some  people.  In  fact,  two 
distinguished  scientific  colleagues  of 
mine  once  carried  on  a  conversation 
(which  I  gravely  ignored)  across  me,  in 
the  smoking  room  of  the  Athenaeum, 
to  this  etfect :  "  I  say.  A,  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  x  Club  V'  *'  Oh 
yes,  B,  1  have  heard  of  it.  What  do 
they  do  ?"  "  Well,  they  govern  scien- 
tific affairs  ;  and  really,  on  the  whole, 
they  don't  do  it  badly.'*  If  my  good 
friends  could  only  have  been  present  at 
a  few  of  our  meetings,  they  would  have 
formed  a  much  less  exalted  idea  of  us, 
and  would,  I  fear,  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  sadly  frivolous  tone  of 
our  ordinary  conversation.  Assuredly 
Tyndall  did  not  usually  help  us  to  be 
serious. 

But  I  must  bring  these  brief  and  too 
hurried  reminiscences  to'a  close.  I  be- 
lieve that  ample  materials  exist,  and 
will  be  used,  for  a  fitting  biography  : 
indeed  the  putting  these  materials  into 
autobiographical  form    was    the    final 

Eiece  of  work  to  which  Tyndall,  with 
is  wife's  aid,  proposed  to  devote  him- 
self. With  the  exception  of  the  inves- 
tigations upon  aerial  germs,  which, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  might 
be  continuations  and  amplifications  of 
Pasteur's  labors,  yet  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  putting  an  end  to  the  tough- 
lived  speculations  of  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  '*  spontaneous  generation" 
hypothesis,  Tyndall 's  later  scientific 
labors  do  not  lie  within  the  competence 
of  my  judgment.  On  that  point,  I 
leave  it  to  contemporary  experts  to 
speak  ;  and  to  time  to  give  the  final 
verdict,  which  is  not  always  such  as 
contemporaries  imagine. 

Neither  do  I  offer  any  remark  about 
Tyndall's  philosophical,  religious  and 
political  views  ;  in  respect  of  which  my 
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less  true  picture  of  man  in  his  rough 
and  animal-like  primitive  condition. 
This  uniformity,  however,  need  be  no 
obstacle  to  concurring  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  that  the  descent  of  the  hu- 
man family  from  one  pair  must  be  dis- 
missed to  the  region  oi  fables.  He  be- 
lieves it  to  be  far  more  probable  that, 
conformably  to  time,  space  and  form, 
man  has  had  various  anthropoid  (man 
species)  antecessors  in  the  tertiary  period 
or  the  last  great  division  of  the  earth's 
history. 

Individual  species  or  races  of  the  so- 
called  anthropoids  or  great  man  species 
of  ape^  that  still  exist  in  the  present 
day,  exhibit  also  considerable  uniform- 
ity in  bodily  form  and  way  of  life. 
Their  physical  resemblance  to  living 
primitive  man  is  very  clearly  defined  by 
the  usually  small  bodily  size  of  the  lat- 
ter (it  varies  from  130  to  160  centi- 
meters, while  the  European  attains, 
on  an  average,  165  to  170  centimetres, 
and  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  go- 
rilla, 125  to  140  centimetres);  by 
the  want  of  proportion  in  the  limbs, 
the  upper  extremities  being  proportion- 
ally longer,  the  lower  shorter  ;  by  their 
leanness  and  the  absence  or  feeble  de- 
velopment of  the  calves,  with  promi- 
nent belly  ;  by  the  anatomical  condi- 
tions of  the  hand,  foot,  and  pelvis  ;  by 
the  deficient  development  of  the  skull 
and.  the  proportionally  limited  skull 
capacity  (it  reaches,  on  an  average, 
from  1,100  to  1,400  cubic  centimetres, 
whereas  the  contents  of  the  skull  of  the 
European  average  from  1,400  to  1,500 
cubic  centimetres,  and  the  contents  of 
the  gorilla's  skull  only  530  cubic  centi- 
metres^ ;  by  the  so-called  prognathismus 
or  projection  of  the  jaws,  and  the  pow- 
erful development  as  well  as  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teeth  ;  by  the  small,  deep- 
set  eyes  and  the  overhanging  eye- 
brows ;  by  the  large  mouth  and  wild 
expression  of  the  face  ;  by  the  notice- 
able absence  of  the  projecting  chin  in 
La  Naulctte's  celebrated  prehistoric 
jawbone  ;  by  the  breadth  and  flatness 
of  the  nose,  and  the  absence  or  feeble 
development  of  the  so-called  bridge  of 
the  nose  ;  by  the  color  and  hairiness  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  as  also  by  a  multitude  of 
anatomical  peculiarities,  either  regular 
or  accidental,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  atavistic  relapses  to  the  animal  type. 


For  the  laity  more  interest  attaches 
to  the  ethnological  than  the  anatomical 
conditions  of  primitive  man.  The 
former  are  as  far,  if  not  farther,  re- 
moved from  the  human  ideal,  as  the 
civilized  European  is  wont  to  conceive 
it,  as  man  is  from  the  animals  that 
come  next  to  him.  The  next  point  to 
notice  here  is  the  savage's  complete 
nudity  and  the  absence  of  the  feeling 
of  modesty,  which  must  clearly  be  re- 
garded as  an  artificial  and  slowly  ac- 
quired mental  gift  of  civilized  man. 
If  savages  occasionally  wear  the  skin  of 
an  animal  or  the  like  round  their  shoul- 
ders or  loins,  it  is  only  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather  or  from  hurt,  not 
from  modesty,  which  they  feel  so  little, 
that  they  do  not  shun  publicity  any 
more  than  animals  even  for  their  most 
private  acts,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
over  their  wives  and  daughters  to  pros- 
titution ;  while,  to  protect  them8elv(8 
from  the  stings  of  insects,  they  cover 
their  bodies  with  a  disgusting  crust 
made  of  grease  and  clay  or  mould,  and 
evince  their  sense  of  the  beautiful  by 
all  sorts  of  horrible  disfigurements  and 
colorings  of  the  skin,  the  face,  the 
teeth,  etc.,  or  by  wearing  necklaces  of 
skulls,  fish-teeth,  fruit-stones,  and  the 
like. 

As  to  the  dwelling  of  primitive 
man,  it  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  Lucretius  has  already  described  it  in 
his  famous  didactic  poem,  although  he 
had  none  of  those  numerous  reports  of 
eye-witnesses  at  his  command  that  we 
find  ourselves  possessed  of  in  the  pres- 
ent day  : — 

"  And  as  night  fell  they  lay  prone  in  a  hollow 
of  the  wood. 
Naked,  or  covered  with  branohea  and  with 
leayes." 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
primitive  man  and  that  of  the  large  ape 
species  is  not  very  great.  Now  it  is  the 
bare  earth  or  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth, 
now  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  now  a  tree  it- 
self, now  an  overhanging  rock,  now  a 
cave,  that  afforda  primitive  man  a  suit- 
able sleeping-place ;  for  during  the 
day,  in  his  restless  nomadic  kind  of 
roving,  he  hardly  if  at  all  needs  a  regu- 
lar dwelling.  At  times  rough  huts  are 
built  of  the  bark  or  branches  of  trees, 
while  in  ];>ad  weather  holes  in  rocks  or 
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they  are  not  made  of  bone  or  stone  ; 
wooden  clubs,  sticks,  stone  axes  and 
the  like,  and  the  well-known  Australian 
boomerang  are  also  employed.  The 
possession  of  bows  and  arrows  (the  lat- 
ter sometimes  tipped  with  poisoned 
bone)  denotes  a  somewhat  higher  de- 
gree of  culture,  and  is  consequently  not 
met  with  everywhere.  The  wedge  or 
axe  made  of  a  hard,  brittle  species  of 
stone  (flint,  diorite,  nephrite,  serpen- 
tine, obsidian,  etc.)  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  weapon  and  the  first  tool  of 
living  as  well  as  of  jprehistoric  primitive 
man  ;  it  was  carried  and  used  with  the 
hand  only,  and  was  sometimes  fixed 
into  stumps  or  handles.  It  was  either 
beaten  into  form  or  >else  shaped  by 
means  of  fire.  Iron  implements  and 
weapons  and  iron  heads  for  spears  and 
arrows  were  first  known  to  primitive 
man  through  contact  with  Europeans. 
With  these  imperfect  tools  and  with 
the  aid  of  fire  primitive  man  also  hol- 
lows out  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
serve  him  as  a  means  of  navigation, 
when  he  has  arrived  so  far  as  to  think 
of  other  ways  of  moving  about  in  the 
water  besides  mere  swimming  and  rid- 
ing on  a  dead  tree  trunk,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  using  a  piece  of  bark  as  a  rudder. 
Occasionally  he  builds  boats  of  strips  of 
bark  joined  together,  or  he  makes  use 
of  rafts  roughly  constructed. 

Moreover  there  exist  tribes  to  whom 
ship-building  is  quite  unknown,  and  for 
whom  a  river  is  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, unless  they  happen  to  be  good 
swimmers.  The  bark  of  trees  served 
for  the  setting-up  of  the  first  canoes,  as 
well  as  for  making  the  first  vessels. 

The  all-important  invention  of  pot- 
tery, without  which  the  cooking  of  food 
is  an  impossibility,  must  be  assigned  to 
a  very  late  period,  and  probably  dates 
back  to  the  prehistoric  age  of  polished 
stone  axes  (r).  The  first  stage  of  this 
art  consisted  of  massive  blocks  of  clay  set 
up  in  the  interior  of  caves  and  designed 
for  the  storing  of  water.  Later  on, 
clay  vessels  are  modelled  by  the  hand 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  still  later  they 
are  baked  in  the  fire,  and  ornamenta- 
tion and  the  gradual  development  of  a 
certain  sense  of  art  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  latter  stage.  Again,  veiy 
much  later,  comes  the  introduction  of 
the  potter's  wheel.     Pottery  is  totally 


unknown  to  the  majority  of  our  sav- 
ages ;  the  Andamanites  have  clay  ves- 
sels which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  are 
useless  for  boiling  ;  they  can  only  roast 
or  broil  their  meat. 

As  to  Art—it  is  in  its  earliest  infancy 
among  primitive  men  of  the  present 
day,  and  even  ranks  below  the  profi- 
ciency in  art  of  Perigord's  ancient  cave- 
dwellers.  Rough  outlines  of  different 
objects  on  wood,  stone,  and  rock  are  all 
that  one  meets  with  among  Australians, 
Bushmen,  etc. 

The  music  of  the  Australian  is  a  mo- 
notonous repetition  of  single  words  in 
a  singing  tone.  Bough  dances,  com- 
bined with  howling,  round  big  fires,  in 
imitation  of  the  movement  of  the  kan- 
garoo, to  an  accompaniment  of  two  dry 
sticks  beaten  together,  and  at  whicn 
the  women  and  children  furnish  the 
spectators,  are  his  chief  form  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  art  of  counting  is  also  extremely 
defective.  Most  of  the  *  tribes  men- 
tioned cannot  count  beyond  two,  three, 
or  four. 

As  for  property,  among  savages,  who 
have  no  nxed  dwelling-places  and  wan 
der  from  place  to  place,  it  can  only 
be  considered  in  the  limited  sense  of 
movable  and  personal  property.  Ground 
or  land  property  does  not  exist,  collec- 
tive or  common  property  only  transient- 
ly. Nor  is  personal  property  ever  safe 
from  being  seized  by  a  stronger  person  ; 
for  prescribed  social  or  state  regulations 
exist  less  among  primitive  men  than 
among  bees  or  ants.  Sometimes  one  is 
confronted  with  perfect  anarchy  ;  of ten- 
er,  or  as  a  rule,  one  finds  smaller  or 
larger  bands  or  troops  of  from  20  and 
50  to  100  persons,  the  biggest  and 
strongest  of  whom,  just  as  among  ani- 
mals, has  assumed  the  leadership.  .  But 
his  authority  being  only  an  arrogated 
one,  at  any  moment  he  may  be  deposed 
by  a  wiser  or  stronger.  Larger  bodies 
are  rendered  impossible  by  considera- 
tions as  to  food.  Further,  there  are 
some  tribes  among  the  Australians  who 
have  state  regulations  as  well  as  traces 
of  legal  procedure,  though  certainly 
mixed  witn  the  crudest  superstitions. 

The  absence  of  social  organization 
and  fixed  family  ties  gives  rise  to  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  met  with  even  in 
more  civilized  tribes,  of  the  father  or 
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adult,  with  childish  instincte,   quickly 
alternating  and   very  outspoken   feel- 
ings, and  with  a  mania  for  mimicry  cor- 
respondinjr.  in  fact,  to  the  nature  of  a 
rhiid  and  a  monkey.     His  senses  are 
<|uiek,  like  chose  of  animals,  but  with- 
out any  intellectual  background.     He 
has  no  conception  of  fidelity,  no  fore- 
thouicht  or  car©  for  the  future,  no  co- 
iieivnce  or  LH>ntinuity  in  conversation, 
!io  ^>odwiII  for  kind  treatment.     Beg- 
Zi'iil  luid  stealing  are  his  favorite  occu- 
:»aciuas.     When    Darwin,   in  his   cele- 
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thafc  he  would  be  found  to  possess 
everywhere  religion  and  some  sort  of 
belief  in  God.  He  only  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  to  the  contrary  after 
a  protracted  experience.  When  some 
savages  of  a  slightly  higher  grade  than 
those  described  were  listening  to  a  mis- 
sionary who  was  preaching  to  them  be- 
lief in  God,  their  reply  was  :  **  Where 
is  he,  that  we  may  kill  him,  him  who 
sends  us  storms  and  tempests,  and 
allows  our  animals  to  perish  !"  Liv- 
ingstone relates  that  during  ten  years 
of  constant  striving  he  never  once  suc- 
ceeded in  implanting  belief  in  God  in 
the  mind  of  a  native  (Bulletins  of  the 
^Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  1860, 
p.  334).  The  awe  felt  by  primitive  man 
for  the  unknown  and  for  the  elements 
that  have  not  been  exalted  to  gods,  as 
happens  later  on,  Hovelacquo,  in  a  very 
aptly  chosen  expression,  calls  an  **  un- 
conscious atheism.*' 

Lastly,  the  language  of  primitive  man 
is  well  known  to  be  very  poor  and  rudi- 
mentary ;  it  does  not  even  possess 
proper  names,  and  has  frequently  to  be 
supplemented  or  assisted  by  signs  and 
gestures. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  people 
of  the  nature  described  are  quite  un- 
ci vilizable,  and  that,  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  civilization,  they  are 
not  raised  but  ruined  by  it  and  its  vices 
(brandy,  etc.).  If  individual  members 
are  forcibly  compelled  to  adopt  a  civil- 
ized  life,  they  get  ill  and  die,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, return  to  their  companions. 
Hence,  also,  the  ill  success  of  Christian 
missions,  which  Moffat  very  well  com- 
pares to  the  efforts  of  a  child  trying  to 
grasp  a  looking-glass  by  its  surface,  or 
to  those  of  a  farmer  attempting  to  con- 
vert a  rock  of  granite  into  fruit-bearing 
soil. 

Progress,  whether  in  intellectual  or 
material  respects,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  primitive  man. 
Animal-like,  one  generation  after  an- 
other sinks  into  the  grave  without  leav- 
ing one  trace  of  its  existence  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Nevertheless,  as  regards 
the  faculty  of  propagation,  the  African 
negro  races,  which  have  attained  a 
somewhat  higher,  although  stationary 
degree  of  culture,  are  as  youthfully 
vigorous  as  possible. 

If,  lastly,  one  draws  a  comparison  be- 


tween living  primitive  man,  as  we  find 
him  in  Australia,  in  Ceylon,  in  South- 
ern Africa,  or  America,  etc.,  and  the 
primitive  man  long  since  extinct,  who 
peopled  Europe  for  thousands  of  years, 
we  must  admit,  judging  no  less  from 
analogy  than  from  our  tolerably  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  prehistoric  man,  that 
in  both  cases  he  is  shown,  as  honio 
sapiens,  to  be  an  ever-hungering  and 
ambulatory  being,  provided  with  the 
same  weapons  and  tools,  dwelling  or 
sleeping  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  habits  and  customs.  Why  he  has 
raised  himself  to  the  stage  of  civilized 
man  here,  while  in  other  places  his 
brethren  remained  in  their  original  con- 
ditions, is  an  enigma  which  only  the 
anthropology  of  the  future  can  solve  for 
us.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  proves  that 
there  dwells  in  man  and  the  human 
creature  no  instinct  of  progress  inborn, 
or  implanted  by  a  higher  power,  and 
that  quite  especial  outward  or  inward 
incitements  and  contingencies  are  need- 
ed, to  force  the  more  highly  endowed 
branches  of  the  great  human  family  up 
to  that  phase  of  gradual  perfectibility, 
in  which  we  now  see  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  his  interesting  work,  M. 
Hovelacque  justly  remarks,  that  our 
modern  life  still  retains  quite  sullicient 
vestiges  of  the  old  barbarous  condition, 
and  the  stages  that  succeeded  it — ves- 
tiges from  which  the  grand  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  science  seems 
destined  to  free  us. 

The  author  must  also  hot  omit  to 
mention  that  the  psychological  differ- 
ence between  primitive  man  and  the 
animals  that  stand  next  to  him,  which 
philosophic  theorists  are  at  so  much 
pains  to  thrust  into  prominence  and  to 
exaggerate,  appears  to  those  who  are 
ac(juainted  witli  animal  physiology  in 
quite  a  special  light,  and  that  an  un- 
prejudiced critic  cannot  fail  to  admit 
that  with  regard  to  state  and  social  or- 
ganization, marriage  and  family  ties,  as 
well  as  moral  characteristics  (nity,  love 
of  one's  neighbor,  sense  of  right,  grati- 
tude, friendship,  sociability,  etc.),  prim- 
itive man  not  only  does  not  stand  mani- 
foldly above,  but  far  below  the  animals.* 


*  Compare  the  two  works  of  the  author  : 
IntelleducU  Life  in  the  Animal  World  and  Love 
and  Love  life  in  the  Animal  World. 
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of  the  sweetest  spots  in  Banffshire, 
though  its  lonely  shore  is  now  skirted 
by  a  railway.  While  he  was  still  quite 
a  young  child  his  father  changed  his 
employment,  entering  service  at  the 
Mill  o*  Towie,  and  the  household  was 
removed  to  Newtown  Cottage,  hard  by 
the  mill.  The  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings, however,  remained  of  the 
same  type,  for  Newtown  Cottage  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Isla, 
which  has  its  source  in  Loch  Park. 

The  Isla  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
neighbor,  and  doubtless  served  the  lit- 
tle lad  after  the  fashion  indicated  by 
Eobert  Burns  when  he  sang  : 

**  The  mase  ?— Na  poet  ever  fond  her 
TiU  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  tinkling  burn'r  meander, 
An'  no  think  lang  !" 

But  the  stream  may  not  have  been  an 
unmixed  blessing,  for  it  flowed  so  near 
the  cottage  that  in  flood  times  it  occa- 
sionally invaded  it !  Small  wonder 
that  the  child  (the  first  of  the  flock) 
was  delicate,  and  that  in  his  earlier 
years  his  life  was  twice  despaired  of  ! 

It  was  a  home  of  the  very  humblest 
quality,  so  far  as  externals  ^o.  But 
Scotland  is  a  country  about  which  Eng- 
lish people  do  not  quite  know  every- 
thing even  after  a  stay  in  Edinburgh,  a 
tour  througli  the  Trossachs,  and  a  sail 
up  the  \Ycst  Coast !  In  many  a  hum- 
ble home  in  the  North  Country  the 
beautiful  theory  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  is  realized  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent ;  though  this  is  not  always  to  be 
discovered  by  stray  strangers  who  ac- 
cept half  an  hour's  hospitable  shelter, 
and  get  but  monosyllaoic  replies  to 
patronizing  questions.  In  young  G  rant's 
poor  abode  it  is  certiiin  that  ho  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  intelligent 
interest  in  the  larger  questions  of  books 
and  life,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  far  more  comfortable  and  prom- 
ising abodes  in  Southern  villages. 

Ilis  childhood  was  hedged  in  by  every 
condition  of  sternest  necessity.  It  is 
said  that  with  his  mother's  help  he 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  taught  him- 
self to  write  by  copying  the  letters  from 
handbills,  using  tlie  hearth  as  a  slate  ! 
He  could  only  attend  '*  school"  at  in- 
tervals ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  was 
occupied,  face  to  face  with  nature,  in 
the  lonely  calling  of  a  cowherd. 


He  began  to  write  verse  in  his 
eleventh  year,  but  in  the  natural  pride 
of  higher  attainment  he  afterward  de- 
stroyed those  earlier  productions. 
From  that  time,  probably  by  great 
family  effort,  he  seems  to  have  attend- 
ed Keith  school  regularly  till  he  was 
sixteen,  when  school  worK  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  severe  illness.  But  even 
the  leisure  of  long  convalescence  was 
employed  in  reading  standard  English 
literature  and  in  further  literary  effort. 
The  boy  of  sixteen  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
**  I  must  work  and  depend  on  Provi- 
dence for  results.  I  feel  an  awful 
weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  .  .  . 
I  feel  afraid,  not  of  death,  but  of  the 
hopes  built  upon  me." 

He  first  appeared  in  print  (in  the 
"  People's  Journal")  about  1888.  One 
of  his  earliest  published  productions 
was  a  poem,  **  A  Dewdrop  on  a  Rose,'* 
which  elicited  the  spontaneous  recog- 
nition of  the  well-known  Edinburgh 
professor,  John  Blackie,  who  believed 
the  verses  to  be  **  a  prophecy  of  some- 
thing far  above  the  average  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Muses,"  and  wrote  the  boy 
a  letter  of  generous  praise  and  counsel. 

LoAvis's  first  attempt  to  enter  Aber- 
deen University  was  a  failure.  In  his 
case  it  depended  wholly  on  his  success 
in  winning  one  of  the  bursaries  which 
**  pious  patrons"  have  provided  to 
smooth  the  path  of  poor  but  "  in- 
genious youth  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion. The  bursaries,  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  are  mostly  of  small  value — 
the  highest  worth  about  thirty  pounds, 
the  greater  number  running  from  ten 
to  twenty.  Such  render  very  ample 
help  to  the  type  of  Scotch  country  lad 
witn  thrifty  habits  of  dress  and  diet  for 
whom  these  benefactions  were  originally 
planned,  though  they  can  provide  little 
more  than  **  pocket  money"  for  many 
modern  competitors  of  a  very  different 
class,  who,  by  dint  of  prolonged  coach- 
ing, "  regardless  of  expense,"  occasion- 
ally snatch  the  reward  from  the  Spar- 
tan endurance  and  economy  at  which 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  scoff. 

Lewis  Grant's  schooldays  had  been 
interrupted  first  by  the  exigencies  of 
bread-winning,  next  by  ill-health.  He 
had  had  to  get  books  as  he  could,  rather 
than  as  he  should.  There  had  been  no 
"coa^ihing*'    for    him  —  only    solitary 
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And  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tide 
Falleth  and  ristfth  gently,  and  beside 
The  waves,  sits  listening  to  their  endless  tnne. 
Yet  gives  to  them  no  entrance  ;  even  so 
Thy  spirit  dwells  amid  the  waves  of  life. 
And  strives  to  keep  God's  image  on  its 
breast 
Unshivered  :  and  is  moved  by  human  woe 
And  gladness  ;  and  thongh  tonohed  not  by 

man's  strife. 
Still  feels  for  man's  perpetual  sad  nnrest." 

Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
all  this  work  had  been  done  by  this 
peasant  boy  before  he  was  nineteen. 
For  that  was  his  age  when  the  book  of 
poems,  which  cost  him  so  dear,  finally 
appeared. 

At  the  very  darkest  hour  help  came, 
only  just  in  time  to  avert  tragic  crisis, 
too  late,  as  it  proved,  for  permanent  re- 
lief. A  friendly  home — the  honse  of  a 
fellow-student — was  cordially  opened  to 
Lewis.  Helpful  hands  were  stretched 
out,  full  of  homely  succor — it  was  the 
homeliest  succor  which  was  needed. 
To  such  a  spirit  as  his  all  this  was 
probably  supremest  pain.  His  first  in- 
stinct was  to  recoil  in  proud  indepen- 
dence. A  single  unwary  touch,  and 
help  would  have  been  proffered  in  vain. 
But  delicacy  and  wisdom  found  fitting 
arguments.  There  was  a  pause,  in 
which  a  battle  was  fought  out  in  the 
high  young  spirit.  Then  he  yielded. 
He  wrote  '*  It  would  be  paganism  and 
not  Christianity  which  could  make  me 
rebel.'' 

His  book  was  brought  out.  It  was 
called  "  Protomantis,  and  other  Poems/' 
It  had  no  dedication,  no  propitiatory 
hint  as  to  the  author's  youth  or  condi- 
tion, nor  .any  other  adventitious  claim 
to  notice.  Experienced  advisers  would 
probably  have  counselled  the  weeding 
out  of  many  of  the  pieces  comprised  in 
the  volume.  But  the  verdict  of  the 
critics  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable — no 
small  matter  in  these  days,  when  it  con- 
cerns a  volume  of  poetry  whose  chief 
piece  runs  the  length  of  twenty-eight 
pages  !  Though  many  readers  doubt- 
less passed  by  **  Protomantis"  in  favor 
of  some  of  the  short  lyrics  farther  on, 
we  venture  to  think  that  any  who  have 
cared  to  study  it  must  have  been  im- 
pressed both  by  its  power  and  by  its 
purpose.  There  is  something  Dantesque 
m  the  allegory  of  the  Gloomy  Valley, 


without  hope  or  outlet,  till  one  man 
goes  forth  alone  to  see  if  there  be  any 
w^ay  to  brighter  regions,  toiling  ever  on- 
ward, his  soul  sick  with 

"  Infinite  weariness  and  longing  for 
The  faces  he  had  left.'* 

Onward  he  still  goes,  and  onward, 

"  Ever  hoping  for 
Green  valleys,  and  in  vain  ;  yet  heeding  not 
The  failing  hopes.' ' 

At  last !  he  sees  "  the  glory  of  stain- 
less light,"  on  the  far  horizon,  and 
when  the  stars  come  out,  he  sinks  to 
sleep.  The  wretched  people  in  the 
Gloomy  Valley  have  been  moved  to  fol- 
low him  : 

''  Tracing  his  footmarks  ever  where  they  were, 
And  where  in  t&nk.  deep  grasses  they  were 

lost 
Or  were  not. on  the  printless  rocks,  they 

trod 
Oftenest  the  only  way  that  lay  to  them. 
And  oft  the  way  that  one  might  easiest  tread. 
And  ever  fonnd  his  footprints  soon  again." 

On  the  seventh  mountain 

"  In  awe  and  silence  and  foreboding  woe, 
And  toward  the  hour  of  eventide,  they  found 
The  Pilgrim  dead,  pillowed  upon  a  stone." 

Then  some  think 

"  What  avails  it  now  when  he  is  dead  ? 
We  need  not  wander  farther  :'* 

But  one  old  man  was  wiser,  and  an- 
nounced 

"  'Tis  impioas  thus  to  blame  the  dead  : 
Lo,  he  hath  striven  and  overcome,  although 
His  eyes  saw  not  the  end.  .  .  . 
He  is  our  prophet :  in  his  young  dead  eyes 
There  is  more  wisdom  than  in  nil  the  old  ! 
.  .  .  Shall  we.  who  have  struggled  on  thus  far, 
Spurning  his  strife,  sit  down  by  him  to  die  ? 
Nay,  we  will  wander  over  worlds  until 
We  find  our  heritage.     God's  voice  that  calls 
To  us  in  semblance  of  a  man's,  hath  called 
On  us  to  wander  till  we  find  a  home." 

Then 

"  One  maiden  stept  from  out  the  little  band, 
And,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  dead  Lead- 
er's brow  ; 
And  all  the  people  followed." 

But  a  voice  goes  forth  against  the 
erection  of  any  memorial  mark  where 
the  dead  man  is  buried — 

**  This  mountain  is  his  trophy  and  his  tomb  ; 
So  be  it  his  memorial." 

And  the  solemn  procession  moves 
on. 
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to  by  his  devoted  mother,  and  lacking 
nothing  at  least  which  her  love  and  care 
could  supply. 

It  was  a  touching  detail  in  the  pathos 
of  his  end,  that  through  all  those 
months,  one  of  his  greatest  friends 
could  never  go  to  see  nim — was  never 
to  see  him  again — being  the  prisoner  of 
long  years  of  hopeless  helplessness,  to 
whose  weary  confinement  Lewis  himself 
had  been  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  walls  of 
life.  It  is  pathetic  to  note  how  he  had 
striven  by  a  thousand  efforts  to  make 
real  the  places  to  which  he  could  never 
take  his  friend— drawing  a  little  map 
of  his  native  district — telling  of  the 
very  trees  that  grew  about  his  home. 

So  the  life  struggle  wore  to  its  close. 
There  was  a  perfect  peace — a  plenteous 
fulfilment  of  his  own  favorite  verse, 
"  at  eventide  there  shall  be  light.'*  He 
passed  away  "  in  the  gloaming"  on 
June  29,  1893. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  the 
family  removed  from  Keith  to  the  little 
Croft  of  Goldenwells.  Lewis  left  the 
world  as  he  entered  it,  a  peasant*s  son 
in  a  peasant's  house — a  humble  house, 
but  with  wide  and  beautiful  outlooks. 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  know 
that  before  he  passed  from  earth  he 
had  once  more  lived  where,  as  he  sung — 

*'  Glorious  'mid  the  western  pines 
On  the  horizon  of  the  west, 
Like  flames  that  sweep  a  forest,  shines 
The  splendor  of  a  sun  at  rest  ;* ' 

so  that  in  a  double  sense  he  may  have 
realized  his  own  words — 

'*  Whatever  evils  Day  hath  done, 

Whatever  souls  have  suffered  wrong, 
Whatever  woes  the  falling  sun 
Will  leave  to  darkness  to  prolong  : 

**  Thon  art  a  dream  of  beauty,  Even  ! 
Thou  art  a  dower  to  lonely  eyes  ; 
Thoa  art  an  evanescent  heaven 
Descending  through  the  languid  skies." 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  kirkyard 
at  Drummuir,  some  distance  from  his 
home.  The  funeral  procession  encoun- 
tered such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  it  could  scarcely  struggle  on  its 
way.  There  was  a  wide  gathering  of 
homely  country  folk  —  convened,  not 
because  a  poet  had*  perished  before  his 
prime,  but  because  Lewis  belonged  to 
one  of  the  **  old  families'*  which  are  to 


be  found  among  peasants  as  well  as 
among  peers,  and  because  the  Scotch 
heart  is  always  soft  to  the  sorrow  of  a 
father  and  mother  bereaved  of  "a 
promising  laddie." 

What  was  the  earthly  future  that  was 
then  cut  off  ?  It  is  hard  to  reckon. 
But  there  is  a  quality  about  Lewis 
Grant's  poetry  which  makes  us  feel 
that,  whatever  be  its  particular  prom- 
ise or  merit,  there  was  something  in 
himself  which  transcended  it.  It  has 
been  said  even  by  some  who  cordially 
recognized  his  genius,  that  it  was  the 
genius  of  death,  that  his  muse  dealt 
only  with  sorrow  and  effort  and  disap- 
pointment. But  is  it  fair  to  bring  this 
accusation  against  Lewis  Grant  ?  Might 
not  he  have  said  with  Millet,  "  I  wish 
to  do  nothing  that  is  not  the  result  of 
an  impression  from  reality.  It  is  not 
the  joyous  side  of  things  that  appears 
to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.*' 
As  the  world  wills  to  give  out  life  to  a 
genius,  so  only  can  the  genius  reflect  it 
back.  But  Ijewis  Grant  had  none  of 
the  common  youthful  courtship  of  shad- 
ow, and  delight  in  despondency.  Wit- 
ness his  protest  against  **  the  worship 
of  Sorrow"  : 

'*  Ontponr  your  libations  to  Sadness, 
To  Madness,  to  Hell,  if  yon  care  ; 
I  wonid  rather  be  worshipping  Gladness 
In  Temples  of  Heaven's  free  air." 

A  soul  like  his  could  accept  only  the 
real  thing.  With  keen  insight  he  tells 
us  in  his  **  Lux  in  Tenebris"  : 

*•  The  modern  joy  of  men 
Is  not  a  holy  gladness." 

What  strikes  us  in  Lewis  Grant  is  not 
despondency,  nor  gloom,  nor  wailing, 
but  fortitude,  patience,  that  noble  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  can  bo  expressed 
neither  by  **  resignation"  nor  "  submis- 
sion'* but  only  by  "  acceptance" — the 
relation  toward  God  and  all  mankind  of 
the  type  which  he  himself  gives  in  a 
little  snatch  found  among  his  unpub- 
lished verses  : 

**  *  Beloved,  if  I  win  thee,' 

A  true  knight  sang  to  his  love  ; 
'  My  soul  shall  be  a  heaven 

Where  thon,  as  its  moon,  wilt  move. 

"  '  Bat  if  thon  still  refnse  me, 

Think  not  that  I  then  shall  be 
Only  a  waste  of  darkness. 
For  that  were  unworthy  thee  I '  " 
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Nor  did  he  approach  those  dubious 
founts  from  which  young  poetasters 
often  derive  a  questionable  inspiration. 
Among  his  unpublished  fragments  there 
is  one  called  **  Old  Worship,'*  from 
which  we  take  two  verses  : 

"  Women  shall  deem  it  insalt 
Hereafter  to  be  named 
With  Venus,  if  for  beauty. 
And  only  beauty,  famed. 

•    '*  How  could  she  have  been  loving, 
Who  loved  not  one  aright  ? 
And  how  supremely  beautiful, 
Whose  soul  was  black  as  night?" 

Rebellion,  too,  of  all  kinds  is  entirely 
absent  from  Lewis  Grant's  verse.  Liv- 
ing in  his  humble  cot  in  the  open  face 
of  nature,  he  had  so  many  of  the  things 
best  for  the  soul,  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  heeded  what  else  was  de- 
nied !  He  was  spared  the  social  bitter- 
ness that  is  almost  inevitably  bred  in 
the  poet  reared  in  the  back  streets  of  a 
great  capital,  where  luxury  flaunts  in 
the  face  of  want,  and  he  sees  what 
would  serve  to  redeem  a  life  wasted  on 
a  joyless  feast  or  on  the  gems  of  a  light 
woman.  And  Lewis  was  far  too  true  a 
poet  to  be  in  danger  of  the  common 
rebellion  against  those  forms  and  dog- 
mas, necessarily  imperfect,  by  which 
alone  spirit  can  express  itself— he  was 
safe  in  the  last  of  his  own  "  Three 
Temples. 


t> 


Yet  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
genius  of  Lewis  Grant  had  not  taken 
its  final  shape.  Widely  different  de- 
velopments might  have  awaited  it  in 
this  life's  changing  climate.  We  may 
note  that  one  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  loves  him  most  writes,  **  He 
was  so  free  from  '  poetical  *  weaknesses, 
and  his  goodness  liad  just  that  touch, 
that  possibility  of  sternness,  which  I 
think  this  world's  work  often  needs.'' 

On  my  desk  as  I  write  lies  an  inter- 
esting relic.  It  is  a  cheap  edition  of 
Carlyle's  **  Hero-worship'*  with  manu- 
script notes  by  Lewis  Grant.  Oddly 
enough  there  is  no  note  on  the  hero  as 
Poet.  This  omission  is  the  stranger  as 
Lewis  Grant  felt  a  great  attraction  to 
Dante,  and  is  known  (in  the  prospect 
of  death)  to  have  written  some  lines, 
*'  I  shall  see  Dante,"  which  have  been 
unfortunately  mislaid.     The   notes  on 


the  other  lectures  are  in  Lewis's  own 
graceful,  cultivated  handwriting,  fine 
as  any  Greek  professor's,  which  his 
short  life  had  developed  out  of  his  early 
attempts  with  chalk  on  the  hearth  ! 

On  the  **  Hero  aa  Divinity"  this 
youth  writes  : 

'*  Why  did  Garlyle  hesitate  to  speak  out 
frankly  (either  under  this  heading  or  under 
another,  the  Hero  as  Prophet)  about  the  high- 
est of  aU  Heroes  ?  In  lectures  so  earnest,  so 
true,  so  full  of  lifeblood,  should  any  sacred- 
ness  have  repelled  him  or  any  one  ?  There 
never  trod  the  earth  a  more  heroic  soul  than 
He  who  taught  us  universal  love,  who  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  rotten  tree  of  hypocrisy 
and  dead  formalism,  who  came  enunciating 
the  snblimest  thing  hitherto  taught  :  '  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ' — who  died 
for  what  He  taught. 

"  Why  was  there  not  selected  one  of  the 
loftiest  class  of  heroes,  one  who  has  sealed 
his  teaching  by  heroic  death — a  martyr  hero  ?*' 

The  lecture  on  the  hero  as  **  Man  of 
Letters"  is  followed  by  a  note  headed 

THE   HERO   UNKNOWN. 

"  If  one  wanders  through  a  crowded  city  he 
will  meet  one  face  in  ten  thousand  within 
whose  lineaments  is  written,  if  one  would 
look,  not  the  jubilations  of  victory,  of  even 
awaited  and  anticipated  triumph,  but  a  strug. 
gle  that  is  in  itself  all  the  overcoming  that 
may  be  hoped  for.  Bleesed  are  they  who  have 
learned  to  struggle !  Happy  they  whose 
swords  are  flashing  in  the  *  splendors  of  bat- 
tle ! '  There  is  no  defeat  save  in  not  striving. 
If  thou  hast  overcome  that  cowardice  that 
would  avoid  the  thunder,  and  the  crashing  of 
the  battle  of  life  ;  if  thou,  to  the  best  of  thy 
ability,  art  fighting  valiantly,  I  at  least  shall 
not  dare  to  say  that  thou  art  not  a  Hero, 
though  thy  name  is  unknown  to  all  mortals. 
Thinkest  thou  that  there  is  not  time  in  eter- 
nity to  recall  and  remember  a  million  of  names 
that  have  dropped  from  the  records  of  earth  ?" 

On  the  very  last  page  of  the  whole 
book  is  written  : 

**  Very  weU.  thou  greatest  of  modem  sages, 
who  waat  thyself  a  Hero !  Yet  would  to 
Heaven  that  thou  hadst  paid  deeper  tribute  to 
the  altogether  voiceless  heroism  that  is  and 
mast  be  pent  into  its  own  little  surroundings, 
that  hath,  nevertheless,  a  thousand  unnoticed 
influences  which,  if  any  one  could  have  seen, 
thou,  O  Sage,  couldst  have  seen  with  those 
prophetic,  inseeing,  violet  eyes  of  thine  ! 
'  The  history  of  the  world  the  history  of  great 
men  ?  '  Nay,  rather  atl  that  is  worth  record- 
ing of  silent  suffering  and  struggling  ones, 
great  or  little  outwardly  to  the  weld's  view, 
but  inwardly,  indubitably  great !" 
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(It  is  singular  to  note  how  Carlyle's 
style  had  more  influence  over  young 
Grant's  sympathetic  ear,  than  his 
thought  had  on  his  judgment.) 

Well,  it  is  ended.  Such  loss  as  there 
may  be  in  this  life's  unfulfilled  promise 
is  with  the  world  and  not  with  Lewis 
Grant.  The  world  cries  "  0  the  pity 
of  it !"  when  it  finds  it  has  trampled  a 
pearl.  And  perhaps  it  lays  some  beau- 
tiful plan  by  which  such  pearls  shall  be 
picked  up  in  future.  But  no,  artificial 
arrangements  only  gather  pinchbeck  ! 
If  the  world  would  not  crush  pearls, 
it  must  purify  its  own  eyes  and  look  to 
its  own  steps,  not  so  much  that  pearls 
may  be  spared,  but  that  righteousness 
may  be  served.  For  as  a  keen  philoso- 
pher of  our  own  day  has  reminded  us, 
**  *  I  might  have  served  him  ! '  is  not 
always  the  soliloquy  of  late  compassion 
or  of  virtuous  repentance  ;  it  is  fre- 
quently the  cry  of  blind  and  impotent 
and  wounded  pride,  angry  at  itself  for 
having  neglected  a  good  bargain — a 
rich  reversion.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
whom  God  has  promoted  to  serve  the 
truly  great. 


yf 


No  words  with  which  this  paper 
might  close  could  be  so  worthy  as  a 
verse  or  two  from  a  noble  requiem  writ- 
ten years  ago,  when  another  life  like 
this  found  like  completion  : 

"  Tho'  the  world  could  turn  from  you, 
This,  at  least,  I  learn  from  you, 
Beauty  and  Truth,  though  never  found,  are 
worthy  to  be  sought. 
The  singer,  upward  springing. 
Is  grander  than  his  singing. 
And  tranquil  self  sufficing  joy  illumes  the  dark 
of  thought. 
This,  at  least,  you  teach  me, 
In  a  revelation, 
That  gods  still  snatch,  as  worthy  death,  the 
soul  in  its  aspiration. 

"  Noble  thought  produces 
Noble  ends  and  uses  ; 
Noble  hopes  are  part  of  Hope,  wherever  it 
may  be. 
Noble  thought  enhances 
Life  and  all  its  chances, 
And  noble  self  is  noble  song— all  this  I  learn 
from  thee  I 
And  I  learn  moreover, 
'Mid  the  city's  strife  too. 
That  such  pure  song  as  sweetens  Death,  can 
sweeten  the  singer's  life,  too. 

— Leisure  Hour. 
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During  the  Commune  of  1871  I  was 
living  at  what  was  then  the  top  of  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  exactly  opposite 
the  Park  Monceau.  The  view  from  my 
fourth  floor  was  open  and  far  reaching 
— at  that  time  it  was  not  masked  by 
tall  houses  that  have  been  built  since  ; 
it  ranged  from  the  hills  of  St.  Germain 
on  the  right,  past  Mont  Valerien,  round 
to  the  heights  of  Bellevue,  Meudon,  and 
Sceaux,  and  to  miles  of  the  roofs  of 
Paris  away  to  the  left ;  in  the  middle, 
above  the  trees  of  the  park,  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  towered  above  all.  A  bet- 
ter situation  could  scarcely  have  been 
found  for  watching,  safely  and  com- 
pletely, the  various  destructions  that 
were  going  on.  And  we  had  the  view 
all  to  ourselves,  for  every  one  who  could 
run  away  had  done  so  ;  people  who, 
from  duty,  had  stopped  in  Pans  for  the 
first  siege,  went  out  of  it  for  the  second  : 
the  flat  I  lodged  in  was  the  only  one 
inhabited  throughout  the  Boulevard, 
— the  shutters  of  every  other  one  were 
New  Sebibs.— Vol,  LIX.,  No.  2. 


closed.  I  could  not,  however,  utilize 
my  advantages  during  the  first  month 
of  the  Commune,  for  I  was  ill ;  it  was 
only  during  the  second  month  that 
I  was  able  to  look  out  of  the  window 
and  get  about. 

The  bombardment  from  Mont  Va- 
lerien and  Montretout — which  did  far 
more  harm  than  the  innocent  German 
fire  had  effected, — smashed  a  quantity 
of  houses  in  Auteuil,  Passy,  and  the 
Porte  Maillot  distiict,  knocked  off 
nearly  all  the  sculptures  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  even 
sometimes  damaged  roofs  and  windows 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
— did  not  reach  into  the  Park  Monceau. 
We  were  just  out  of  range,  and,  after 
the  first  day  or  two,  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  the  shells  that  went  on  burst- 
ing a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
than  if  they  had  been  chestnuts  crack- 
ing before  a  fire. 

it  was  a  dull  and  dirty  time  ;  but  we 
were  in  satisfactory  security.    The  Com- 
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milliards  took  money  from  the  Bank  of 
France  and  from  such  State  iustitiitious 
jis  had  any,  but  tliere  was  scarcely  any 
pillaging  of  houses.  The  Commune 
fought  against  the  Government,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  priests,  who  were 
objects  of  its  special  enmity,  and  ot 
young  men  who  refused  to  serve  in  its 
regiments,  very  few  private  individuals 
were  molested. 

Food  of  all  sorts  was  abundant,  for  as 
Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Versaillais  on 
one  half  only  of  its  circumference,  and 
as  the  outside  of  the  other  half  was  still 
held  by  the  Germans,  who  had  no  mo- 
tive for  stopping  the  entry  of  provisions, 
supplies  came  in  regularly  through  their 
lines. 

The  place  was  so  safe  that  in  my 
strolls  about  I  was  often  accompanied 
by  two  little  girls.  I  used  to  walk  for 
mere  exercise  as  a  rule,  for  there  was 
absolutelv  nothing  of  any  interest  to  be 
seen  in  the  part  of  Paris  where  I  found 
myself.  Indeed  during  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  the  Commune  I  beheld,  until 
the  end  came,  but  two  remarkable 
sights. 

One  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  May 
I  was  sitting  reading,  with  the  windows 
open.  Suddenly  the  whole  house  shook 
violently,  and  a  startling  boom  thun- 
dered through  the  air.  I  rushed  out 
iuto  the  balcony,  and  there,  before  me, 
clear-edged  on  the  blue  sky,  stretched 
upward  from  the  housetops  a  perpen- 
dicular cloud,  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
exactly  the  shape  of  a  mighty  balloon. 
From  it  broke  out  incessant  fulminat- 
ing reports,  which  sounded  like  a  mix- 
ing up  of  the  crackling  of  musketry, 
but  more  deep  toned,  like  the  resonance 
of  hammer-blows  on  iron,  but  more 
rapid,  and  like  the  roar  of  an  express 
train  tearing  through  a  station,  but 
more  lasting.  And  the  sight  was  even 
grander  than  the  sound,  for  the  cloud 
seemed  made  of  countless  silvery  ostrich 
feathers,  rolling  rapidly,  continuously, 
almost  regularly,  round  each  other,  in 
and  out,  over  and  over,  turning,  twist- 
ing, twining.  The  sun  shone  glowingly 
on  the  whirling  plumes  ;  for  a  minute 
they  revolved  in  endless  vortices,  and 
then,  softly,  capriciously,  began  to 
change  their  hue  ;  here  they  whitened, 
there  they  blackened,  elsewhere  they 
browned   or  yellowed  ;  gradually  they 


grew  dim,  both  in  color  and  in  form  ; 
the  convolutions  slackened  ;  the  clang- 
ing peal  died  down  ;  shapes  dissolved  ; 
tints  disappeared  ;  movement  stopped  ; 
sound  ceased.  The  grand  balloon  lost 
life  ;  it  changed  into  almost  ordinary 
smoke,  immense  still,  but  inanimate  ; 
slowly  its  edges  melted,  slowly  rents 
appeared  in  it,  slowly  patches  drifted  off 
from  it.  Another  minute  and,  except- 
ing a  few  floating  shreds,  it  had  passed 
away.  It  had,  indeed,  been  a  spectacle 
to  see. 

What  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  an 
explosion,  but  of  what  ? 

1  ran  down-stairs,  found  the  concierge 
trembling,  saw  no  one  in  the  street., 
and  started  off  toward  the  Seine,  in  the 
direction  where  the  vanished  cloud  had 
stood.  It  was  not  till  I  reached  the 
Pont  de  TAlrna  that  I  learned  the  nature 
of  the  acccident.  The  cartridge  factory 
at  Grenelle  had  blown  up.  The  feath- 
ers were  formed  by  millions  of  car- 
tridges bursting  in  the  air. 

That  was  one  of  the  two  sights.  The 
other  was  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Vendome  Column  on  15th  May.  I  saw 
the  Column  fall  from  the  same  window 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Kue  de  la  Paix 
at  which  Laurence  Oliphant  had  stood 
on  18th  March  (the  day  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Commune),  when  a  bullet  com- 
ing through  the  glass,  two  inches  from 
his  head,  brought  him  a  message,  as  he 
told  me  an  hour  afterward,  that  he  was 
to  leave  Paris  at  once  and  go  back  to 
Mr.  Harris  in  America.* 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  the  bronze 
sheathing  had  been  partially  stripped 
off,  and  the  stonework  cut  away  to  half 
its  thickness,  so  as  to  facilitate  break- 
ing. Ropes  had  been  laid  on  from  the 
top  to  a  windlass  in  the  street.     A  long 

*  "  Among  other  interferences  of  Harris  with 
his  life  and  cherished  wishes,  he  describes  re- 
peated recalls  *  in  the  midst  of  undertakings  on 
which  I  was  engaged  for  the  community,  just 
when  I  was  getting  things  into  working  order. 
I  was  thus  recalled  from  Paris  at  a  moment's 
notice,  when  my  departure  was  most  incon- 
venient,  and  I  was  much  tempted  to  disobey 
orders  ;  but  (it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mune) I  had  turned  into  a  house  to  avoid  a 
charge  of  soldiery,  and  a  bullet  grazed  my 
hair.  I  took  it  for  a  sign  that  my  protection 
was  removoil,  and  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could 
manage  to  do  so/  " — Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Laurence  Olipbant,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81. 
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bed  of  faggots,  twenty  feet  thick,  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  the  falling 
mass,  and,  in  expectation  of  a  great 
shock,  every  window  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  l)een  pasted  over  with  crossed 
slips  of  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  fracture. 
The  afternoon  was  fine  ;  the  crowd  was 
great,  made  up  mainly  of  the  small 
minority  of  the  population  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  Commune  :  it  filled 
every  inch  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to 
the  Boulevard,  excepting  the  Place 
Vendome  itself,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  Communard  authorities.  A  red 
flag  had  been  fastened  to  the  statue, 
and  flew  out  in  the  breeze.  About 
three  o'clock  the  windlass  was  manned 
and  the  ropes  hauled  taut,  and  then 
began  the  effort  to  drag  the  column 
down  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  chasm 
at  its  base,  it  held  solidly,  and  would 
not  move.  Fiercely,  but  vainly,  the 
strain  at  the  bars  went  on.  Suddenly, 
something  smashed  ;  the  windlass  flew 
back ;  half-a-dozen  men  were  flung 
lumberingly  into  the  air  by  the  recoil ; 
and  the  attempt  in  that  shape  had  to 
be  abandoned.  After  a  delay  of  an 
hour,  during  which  the  stone  was  cut 
still  further  away,  until  the  column  at 
that  point  was  pared  down  to  about  a 
quarter  of  its  substance,  longer  ropes 
were  procured,  their  ends  were  passed 
into  the  crowd,  hundreds  of  eager 
hands  laid  hold  of  them,  and  once  again 
the  pull  commenced,  this  time  with 
direct  traction. 

I  had  got  the  statue  into  line  with  a 
chimney  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  oscilla- 
tion ;  but  there  was  none  at  all, — the 
column,  all  wounded  as  it  was,  stood 
immovable.  Five  minutes  passed,  five 
minutes  of  excited  hope  to  me,  for, 
from  the  braveness  of  the  resistance,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  destroying  brutes 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed.  At  last 
a  shiver  ran  down  my  back  ;  I  had  be- 
come conscious,  after  a  particularly 
savage  jerk  on  the  ropes,  that  the  line 
between  the  chimney  and  the  statue 
was  no  longer  exactly  straight.  Slowly 
'  —very  slowly — the  statue  swerved  past 
the  chimney  ;  slowly  the  great  column 
bowed  toward  me— never  did  any  one 
receive  so  superb  a  salutation  ;  slowly 
it  descended,  so  slowly  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  hesitate  :  in  a  great  haze  of 


spurting  dust  it  fell.  There  was  scarce- 
ly any  noise,  and  no  tremor  of  the  air 
or  ground  ;  but  the  twenty  feet  of  fag- 
gots were  flattened  down  to  nothing, 
and  the  dust  rose  thick  like  fog. 

With  a  wild  rush  and  frantic  shouts, 
the  people  dashed  past  the  sentries 
into  the  Place  Vendome,  leaped  upon 
the  dislocated  fragments,  and  howled 
coarse  insults  at  them. 

Mournfully  I  went  away,  murmuring 
to  myself,  *'  Poor  France  !*' 

All  the  same,  that,  too,  was  a  sight 
to  see. 

A  few  days  afterward,  on  Monday, 
22d  May,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
a  servant  rushed  into  my  bedroom,  ami 
woke 'me  with  a  shout  of  "  Monsieur, 
Monsieur,  the  tricolor  is  on  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  V  I  jumped  to  the  win- 
dow, and  there  it  was.  Its  presence 
there,  in  the  place  of  the  red  flag  of  the 
day  before,  could  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  the  Versailles  troops  had  at 
last  got  inside  Paris,  and  had  advanced 
already  as  far  as  the  Arch.  In  that 
case  they  might  at  any  moment  reach 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  I  That  was 
indeed  interesting. 

I  flung  my  clothes  on  and  went  out 
on  to  the  balcony.  A  dozen  Commun- 
ards in  uniform  were  at  that  instant 
hurrying  downward  past  the  house, 
looking  nervously  behind  them  as  they 
went.  I  glanced  all  round,  but  noth- 
ing else  was  visible.  It  was  not  till 
several  minutes  had  passed  that  I  caught 
sight  of  something  red  moving  between 
the  shrubs  of  the  Park  Monceau.  It 
was  the  trouser  of  a  real  French  sol- 
dier :  the  troops  were  there.  An 
officer,  followed  by  a  few  men,  came 
cautiously  out  from  the  trees,  advanced 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  and  looked 
down  the  Boulevard.  The  instant  he 
was  seen  from  below  a  dozen  shots  were 
fired  at  him  ;  the  bullets  whistled  past 
us,  high  up.  I  hastened  down  ;  but 
before  I  got  to  the  door  three  or  four 
of  the  red  trousers  had  run  into  the 
roadway,  had  thrown  themselves  on 
their  faces,  and  had  begun  shooting 
down  the  hill  in  answer  to  the  Com- 
munards. By  this  time  firing  had  be- 
come general  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  its  desultory  weakness 
showed  that  no  serious  resistance  was 
being  offered  immediately    round  us. 
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By  eight  o'clock  all  the  posts  of  the 
Commune  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
us  had  been  turned  by  other  troops  and 
evacuated  by  their  defenders,  so  that, 
excepting  a  chance  bullet  travelling 
here  or  there  over  the  house-tops,  we 
got  out  of  immediate  fire,  and  were  able 
to  stand  almost  safely  in  the  street. 
As  our  house  was  the  only  one  inhabit- 
ed, the  wounded  were  brought  in 
there,  and  an  ambulance  established  in 
the  courtyard,  the  men  being  laid  on 
carpets  pulled  off  the  staircase.  A 
surgeon  asked  me  to  put  up  a  Geneva 
fiag  at  the  door,  to  make  it  known  that 
doctoring  was  going  on  there  ;  so  I  ran 
up  again  and  asked  for  something  to 
make  a  red  cross.  The  little  girls  tore 
up  the  scarlet  skirt  of  a  big  doll  and 
pmned  bands  of  it  on  a  napkin,  which 
we  nailed  to  a  broom  handle.  That 
flag  hung  out  until,  late  in  the  day,  the 
ambulance  was  moved  nearer  the  ad- 
vanced posts. 

In  another  hour  the  number  of  pris- 
oners massed  on  the  pavement  under 
guard  had  grown  so  considerable  that  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary lock-up  for  them,  until  cavalry 
arrived  to  supply  an  escort  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  cellars  of  an  unfinished 
house  close  by  were  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  spent  the  entire  day  in  the 
courtyard  of  that  house^  looking  on  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing crowd  of  prisoners — a  most  curious 
and  impressive  exhibition.  Some  cring- 
ed, some  swaggered,  some  defied,  some 
cast  themselves  upon  their  knees  and 
cried.  About  one  tenth  of  them  were 
women,  who,  generally,  were  more  vio- 
lent than  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were 
wounded.  On  their  arrival  in  the  court- 
yard their  shirts  were  torn  open  and 
their  pockets  turned  out ;  the  names 
they  cnose  to  give  were  taken  down  (the 
list  was  made  so  carelessly  that  future 
identification  was  scarcely  possible), 
and  then,  with  much  brutality,  thty 
were  thrust  down  into  the  cellars.  I 
remember  many  details,  strange,  sad, 
ridiculous,  or  odious,  that  would  be 
worth  telling ;  but  1  limit  myself  to  a 
single  ciise, — and  I  choose  that  one,  not 
because  it  was  more  remarkable  than  a 
dozen  others  which  came  under  my  no- 
tice that  day,  but  because  I  happened 
to  be  able  to  follow  it  out  to  what  ap- 


peared to  be  its  end,  and  can  therefore 
narrate  it  completely. 

About  ten  o'cIock  a  young  linesman 
staggered  into  the  courtyard,  barehead- 
ed, ghastly  pale,  his  tunic  half  stripped 
off.  His  neck  was  cut  deeply  open  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right  side  i5r  a  length 
of  nearly  six  inches,  and  the  severed 
flesh  hung  down  on  to  the  shoulder  in 
a  thick  scarlet  fold  ;  he  dripped  with 
blood,  and,  literally,  spattered  it  about 
him  as  he  reeled  in.  He  still  held  his 
rifle  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  he  dragged  after  him  a  young 
woman  with  nothing  on  her  but  a  torn 
chemise  and  uniform  trousers  (which 
indicated  that  she  had  been  a  cantinih-e 
of  the  Commune).  With  a  last  effort, 
the  soldier  flung  the  woman  toward  us, 
stammering  out  hoarsely,  *'  She  has 
killed  my  captain  ;  she  has  killed  two 
of  my  comrades  ;  she  has  cut  my  throat ; 
and  yet  I  bring  her  to  you  alive  I"  And 
then  the  poor  youn^  fellow  dropped 
heavily,  his  rifle  ringmg  on  the  stones 
as  it  fell  with  him. 

*'  Tie   that   woman's    hands   behind 
her,*'*  ordered  the  commanding  officer, 
as  the  soldier  was  put  upon  a  litter  for 
conveyance  to  the  ambulance.     Silent 
and  breathless  stood  the  woman  ;  she 
seemed    to    expect    immediate    death. 
Her   shoulders,  her  tattered  chemise, 
her    arms    and    hands,  were  splashed 
everywhere  with  blood  ;  the  expression 
of  her  white  face,  with  the  hard  glazed 
eyes,  the  clenched  teeth,  and  the  strain- 
ed  distortion  of   the    corners    of    the 
mouth,  was  demoniacal.     Straight  she 
stood  up  before  us,  her  head  thrown 
back  as  if  to  dare  the  worst ;  she  made 
no  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  her. 
There  was  discussion  among  the  officers 
as  to  whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to 
have  her  shot  at  once.     But,  though 
the  case  was  clear,  they  shrank  from 
commencing  executions  by  a   woman, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  spared  her, 
taking  it  for  granted  that,  when  tried, 
she  would   be  condemned.     Her  arms 
bound  back,  she  was  sent  into  the  cel- 
lar.    She  was,  however,  the  only  one 
let  off  ;  from  that  moment  every  pris- 
oner, man  or  woman,  brought  in  red- 
handed,  was  taken  across  to  the  Park 
and  executed  straight  away. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  first  col- 
umn of  prisoners  was  formed  up  outside 
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to  marcli  down  to  Versailles.  Under 
the  pressare  of  many  other  violent 
sights^  I  had  forgotten  the  murderess 
of  the  mornings  and  when^  in  the  as- 
cending s'tream  of  captives,  she  emerged 
from  the  dark  staircase  into  the  day- 
light, her  appearance  was  so  frightful 
that,  for  some  seconds,  I  did  not  recog- 
nize her.  She  dripped  with  sweat,  for 
the  heat  below  had  been  terrific  ;  the 
blood  on  her  chemise  and  skin  had  dried 
into  black  cakes  that  stuck  to  her  ;  her 
hair,  dishevelled,  hung  in  glued,  glazed 
spikes  over  her  eyes  ;  she  had  evidently 
been  sobbing,  and,  as  she  could  not 
move  her  hands,  had  been  unable  to 
wipe  her  face,  which  was  scored  with 
long  dirty  stripes  formed  by  tears  and 
perspiration,  and  looking  like  fresh 
scars  of  burns.  We  all  stared  at  her 
with  horror.  '*  Wash  down  that  wom- 
an," cried  one  of  the  officers.  A  stable 
bucket  full  of  water  and  a  horse-sponge 
were  brought,  and  a  corporal  sluiced 
her,  with  a  bitter  grin.  She  did  not 
flinch  one  inch  as  the  water  was  dashed 
in  her  face ;  exhausted  as  she  must 
have  been  by  fatigue,  emotion,  want  of 
food,  and  the  sickening  atmosphere  in 
which  she  had  just  passed  six  hours,  she 
stood  like  a  cliff  :  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
compressed  her  lips,  that  was  all.  Diip- 
ping,  half- naked,  horrible,  she  tottered 
out  into  the  street  and  took  her  place 
in  the  column,  to  walk  twelve  miles. 
The  cavalry  escort  formed  up  on  the 
flanks.  The  colonel  roared  out  to  the 
prisoners  :  "  Look  here  ;  if  any  one  of 
you  dares  to  attempt  to  leave  the  ranks 
ne  will  instantly  be  shot  down  !  Hats 
off.  On  to  the  ground  your  hats. 
Traitors  like  you  march  bareheaded. 
Hats  on  the  ground,  I  tell  you,  or  TU 
fire  into  the  heap  of  you  !" 

Five  hundred  hats  and  caps,  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes  and  colors,  fell  into 
the  dust  (to  be  picked  up  by  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood),  and  the  wretched 
procession  started. 

Two  months  afterward  I  was  going 
through  the  prison  of  the  women  of  the 
Commune  at  Versailles  with  General 
Appert,  who  then  commanded  there. 
Thirty  or  forty  women  of  all  ages  were 
sitting  in  a  long  room  reading  or  work- 
ing. At  a  table  near  a  window  was  a 
young  woman  writing.  She  wore  a  neat 
brown  dress,  and  had  very  bright  well- 


dressed  hair,  and  singularly  delicate 
hands.  A  memory  started  in  me  :  she 
was  the  murderess  of  22d  May  !  I  had 
seen  those  white  fingers  of  another 
color  ;  I  had  seen  that  hair  less  glossy 
and  less  combed.  I  stared  at  her  for 
an  instant,  and  then  asked  Oeueral  Ap- 
pert to  find  out  who  she  was.  He  called 
the  matron  and  inquired.  The  answer 
came,  **  Oh,  General,  she  is  the  beet 
and  quietest  of  them  all,  and  really  an 
educated  person.  The  lady  visitors  are 
quite  fond  of  her,  she  is  so  gentle  and 
obedient.  Of  course  there  may  have 
been  some  reason  for  sending  her  here  ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  suspicious  that  not  a 
single  friend  has  come  to  see  her,  and 
that  we  cannot  find  out  who  she  is. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
against  her,  nor  even  any  imputation  ; 
so,  as  she  is  accused  of  nothing,  she 
will,  I  expect,  be  set  at  liberty.'*  As  I 
listened,  another  voice  came  back  to 
me.  I  heard  a  broken  cry  of  "  She  has 
killed  my  captain  ;  she  has  killed  two 
of  my  comrades ;  she  has  cut  my 
throat ;  and  yet  I  brinff  her  to  you 
alive  !"  The  poor  boy  who  had  stam- 
mered out  those  words  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, dead,  and  could  bear  no  testi- 
mony. Ought  I  to  interfere  ?  I  could 
only  repeat  what  I  had  heard  the  sol- 
dier say,  and  that  would  have  been  no 
proof.  The  other  witnesses  of  the  scene 
were  scattered,  with  their  regiments, 
all  over  France.  I  held  my  tongue. 
The  woman  had  perceived  that  she  was 
noticed,  and  looked  at  me  uneasily^ 
with  something  of  the  expression  of 
that  morning.  I  heard  no  more  of 
her,  and  have  always  supposed  that  she 
returned  in  peace  to  private  life.  Per- 
haps she  married,  had  children,  and 
loved  them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  prisoners  were  set  free  un- 
tried, from  the  same  lack  of  evidence 
against  .them.  Indeed,  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  otherwise,  for  it  was  impossible 
with  such  a  mass  of  captives,  collected 
under  such  conditions  of  disorder,  and 
brought  in  so  thickly,  to  write  down  in 
each  case,  with  a  view  to  future  trial, 
the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses.  Furthermore,  out  of 
the  32,000  {)risoners  sent  to  Versailles 
a  very  considerable  proportion  (more 
than  half  perhaps)  were  innocent  of  all 
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connection  with  the  Commune,  and 
were  arrested  by  error  or  accident.  I 
will  give  one  example  of  the  mistakes 
that  happened. 

In  the  next  house  to  me  an  old  coach- 
man had  been  left,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  siege,  to  look  after  a  horse. 
The  horse  had  been  seized  by  the  au- 
thorities and  eaten,  so  the  man  remained 
with  nothing  to  do,  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  master.  I  chatted  with  him 
sometimes,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Commune,  as  he  stood  smoking  at  the 
door,  and  a  very  decent  old  fellow  he 
was.  Well,  one  morning,  during  the 
fighting  week,  he  was  looking  on  at  the 
formation,  in  the  roadway,  oi  a  column 
of  prisoners  about  to  start,  when  he  saw 
among  them  a  groom,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his.  lie  stepped  out  to  ask  why  he 
was  there,  and  wnen,  after  speaking  for 
a  minute,  he  turned  to  come  away,  was 
thrust  back  into  the  column  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  escort,  who  seeing  him 
there,  took  him,  not  unnaturally  per- 
haps, for  a  prisoner.  He  shouted  in 
terror  to  the  people  on  the  pavement, 
many  of  whom  knew  him,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  rushed  to  the  prison  to 
look  for  me  and  to  beg  me  to  get  the 
poor  fellow  released.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  officers  on  duty  at 
that  moment  were  strangers  to  me,  and 
some  minutes  passed  before  I  found  any 
one  to  whom  I  could  appeal.  When  at 
last  a  captain  of  infantry  had  consented 
to  interfere,  the  column  had  started, 
and  we  had  to  run  after  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  to  parley  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard.  Luckily  he 
was  good  natured  :  he  listened  to  us 
pleasantly,  believed  my  story,  and  had 
the  man  brought  out  and  delivered  up 
to  me.  But  the  shock  had  completely 
upset  the  poor  old  coachman  ;  he  could 
scarcely  stand   from  emotion  ;  he  was 

fot  home  and  put  to  bed  ;  after  some 
ays  he  became  better,  but  remained 
really  ill,  his  heart  having  beconie  affect- 
ed. He  left  Paris,  without  his  wages, 
directly  the  trains  began  to  run,  and 
when  last  I  hoard  of  him,  was  dying  in 
his  native  village. 

Now  I  take  up  my  story  again  on 
that  Monday.  The  day  passed  amid 
scenes  of  pain,  absurdity,  and  ferocity  ; 
but  there  was  intense  interest  in  it  all, 
and  I  could  not  tear  myself  away.     At 


last,  however,  the  time  for  dinner  came, 
and  I  went  in  to  eat  it.  The  little 
ones  told  me,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  of  the  ignorant  calm  of  childen, 
that  they  had  been  watching  the  execu- 
tion parties  going  across  the  road  into 
the  Park,  and  had  listened  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  rifles,  especially  to  the  coup 
de  grdce,  which  seemed  to  have  im- 
pressed them  most.  Happily,  they  had 
not  seen  the  actual  shooting,  for  it  was 
hidden  by  the  trees. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  same 
scenes  continued.  Among  the  prison- 
ers brought  in  during  the  morning  was 
an  Englishman,  the  charge  against  him 
being  that  he  was  wandering  in  the 
streets,  and  was  unable  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself.  He  could  speak  no 
French,  so  I  was  asked  to  question  him. 
He  told  me  he  was  waiter  in  an  eating- 
house  for  English  grooms  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  that 
the  master  (who  had  formerly  been  a 
trooper  in  the  Life  Guards)  had  stepped 
out  of  his  door  the  afternoon  before  to 
look  about  him,  in  the  belief  that  fight- 
ing round  there  was  over,  and  had  in- 
stantly been  shot  through  the  back  by 
a  sentry  at  the  nearest  street-corner. 
The  man  had  died  in  the  night,  and 
the  widow  had  sent  the  waiter  in  the 
morning  to  the  BatignoUes,  to  take  the 
news  to  a  relation  there.  There  was  a 
disregard  of  possibilities  about  this  pro- 
ceeding which  indicated  the  state  of 
mind  of  that  widow.  I  told  the  man 
that,  according  to  the  news  we  had, 
fighting  was  going  on  in  every  street  of 
the  BatignoUes,  that  he  might  as  well 
try  to  walk  to  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius, 
and  that  he  must  go  back.  Thereon  he 
asked  mo  plaintively,  **  But,  sir,  can't 
I  go  to  England  at  once  ?  I  do  so  want 
to  get  out  of  this.  I  am  so  frightened. 
Is  tliere  a  train  ?"  I  obtained  for  him 
a  pass  from  the  general  of  brigade,  start- 
ed him  off  again  to  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  hoped  he  got  there. 

That  day  the  fighting  seemed  to 
thicken  up  again  behind  us  :  the  Com- 
munards were  defending  themselves 
obstinately  at  a  barricade  in  the  Place 
Clichy,  which  was  about  800  yards  in 
our  rear,  and  lost  bullets  began  to  come 
in  at  the  back  of  our  house.  We  stuffed 
the  windows  with  mattresses,  but  the 
protection    was    incomplete.     In    the 
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afternoon  one  of  tbe  little  children  was 
opening  a  glass  door  into  the  hall,  when 
suddenly  the  pane  above  her  smashed, 
and  the  splinters  fell  around  her.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  in  some  way  she 
had  broken  it  herself,  and  would  be 
scolded  ;  but  it  was  seen  at  once  that  a 
plunging  bullet  had  come  through  the 
top  of  the  hall  window  above  the  mat- 
tress, had  passed  just  over  the  child's 
head,  had  struck  obliquely  the  glass 
panel  of  the  opened  door,  and  had  cut 
itself  in  two  on  the  sharp  edge.  The 
two  halves  of  the  bullet  had  fallen  on 
the  floor  :  the  child  picked  them  up 
and  kept  them.  During  the  day  forty- 
nine  bullets  got  in  at  different  windows 
of  the  house,  but  no  one  was  touched. 
At  night  we  had  to  Ire  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  central  corridor  of  the  flat, 
80  as  to  obtain  protection  from  the 
walls. 

But  before  we  went  to  what  we  called 
our  beds,  the  fires  burst  out.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  counted  twenty-two  distinct 
centres  of  conflagration  in  the  vast  area 
of  roofs,  though,  of  course,  we  could 
not  tell  exactly  where  they  were.  The 
glare  of  the  sky  became  so  fierce  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  atmosphere  it- 
self was  burning.  We  gazed  with  con- 
sternation above  us  and  below  us  at  the 
universal  furnace.  And  the  great  roll- 
ing masses  of  reddened  smoke  increased 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  for  though  they 
obscured  somewhat  the  vividness  of  the 
flames  and  dimmed  down  their  colors, 
they  added  a  particular  effect  of  lurid, 
lowering,  looming  awfulness,  that  coulcl 
only  be  called  hellish.  And,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  bullets  went  on 
crackling  past  us,  and  rang  against  the 
walls  opposite,  and  clinked  upon  the 
house-tops,  and  shells  were  bursting 
near,  and  broken  glass  and  smashed 
stone  and  shivered  slates  were  falling  in 
the  streets,  and  now  and  then  a  shriek 
of  suffering  arose.  It  was  not  a  night 
to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  a  dense 
pall  of  smoke  hun^  over  Paris  :  the  sun 
could  not  pierce  it ;  the  gloom  was  al- 
together special,  unlike  anything  that 
fog  produces,  veiled,  shaded,  blurred, 
but  not  opaque,  or  even  (properly)  ob- 
scure. We  saw  the  way  about,  but  the 
way  seemed  unreal.  And  when,  amid 
that  gloom,  the  news  spread  out  that  the 


Tuileries,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  the  Conseil  d'Etat, 
and  other  buildings  of  all  sorts,  had 
been  destroyed,  there  grew  a  rage 
among  the  peaceful  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  made  them  scream  for  ven- 
geance. They  had  been  proud  of  their 
loved  Paris,  and  much  of  their  Paris 
was  no  more.  They  tried,  in  their 
fury,  to  lynch  prisoners,  and  acts  of 
cruelty  were  committed,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  wild  rage,  that  are  known  only 
in  times  of  civil  war.  I  saw  that  morn- 
ing five  men  led  out  for  execution,  their 
arms  tied  back  ;  and,  as  they  went,  a 
crowd  of  women  rushed  at  them,  forced 
them  on  to  their  knees,  struck  them  in 
the  face,  and  spat  at  them.  If  the  sol- 
diers sent  to  shoot  them  had  not  res- 
cued them,  those  women  would  have 
torn  their  hair  off. 

The  close  firing  of  the  day  and  night 
hefore  was  over  ;  the  Communards  had 
been  driven  back  at  every  point.  I 
heard  that  the  Eue  Eoyale  was  deliv- 
ered, so,  after  breakfast,  I  went  down 
to  see.  Notwithstanding  the  choking 
smoke,  a  considerable,  number  of  people 
had  come  out,  and  were  staring,  horror- 
struck,  at  the  ruins.  The  killed  on  the 
Versailles  side  had  been  removed,  but 
those  of  the  Commune  were  still  strewn 
about ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  dead 
horse  was  being  cut  up  into  steaks  by 
famished  women.  The  day  passed  in 
comparative  quiet,  for  the  nearest  fight- 
ing was  removed  a  mile  from  us. 

In  the  evening  I  walked,  with  two 
officers  off  duty,  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  Of  course  there  was  no 
gas ;  the  moon  was  hidden  by  the 
shroud  of  smoke  ;  the  shadows  were  so 
misty  that  they  were  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, the  lighted  surfaces  so  dim  that 
they  brightened  nothing.  The  ground 
was  littered  everywhere  with  smashed 
fragments  from  the  houses,  with  broken 
glass,  with  leaves  and  branches  shot  off 
the  trees,  with  paper  torn  from  walls 
where  the  innumerable  proclamations  of 
the  Commune  had  been  posted  up,  with 
twisted  bits  of  metal  and  sometimes 
abandoned  arms.  All  this  ruin  crunched 
under  our  feet  as  we  advanced  along 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  in  single  file, 
five  yards  from  each  other,  so  as  to  offer 
smaller  marks  in  the  event  of  our  being 
fired  at.     We  got  as  far  as  the  Bue 
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Montmartre  ;  but  there  we  were  stopped 
by  officers,  who  told  us  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  farther,  because  there  was  an 
untaken  barricade  in  front.  So  back 
we  came,  utterly  alone,  staring  round 
us  at  the  murky  sky,  the  dusky  moon, 
the  tattered  trees,  the  shot- marked 
houses,  and  listening  to  the  screeching 
of  rifles,  the  grating  jar  of  mitrailleuses, 
and  the  crackling  of  our  own  steps. 

Could  that  be  Paris  ?  Were  we,  in 
reality,  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  ? 

Several  times  the  sentries  at  the 
street-corners  called  to  me  to  join  the 
chaine  at  the  flres  and  help  to  pass  the 
water  buckets  (as  was  the  usage  then), 
but  my  companions  answered  for  me 
and  got  me  clear. 

After  this  infernal  scene  the  compara- 
tive stillness  of  the  Boulevard  Males- 
berbes  was  quite  soothing.  We  walked 
slowly,  talking  of  the  day's  work,  and 
had  got  up  nearly  to  my  house,  when 
one  of  the  officers,  gazing  ahead,  ex- 
claimed, **  Why,  what's  that  ?  No, 
surely,  it  cannot  be  a  cab  !'* 

A  cab  in  a  street  of  Paris  that  night 
was  aboat  as  probable  as  an  ostrich  on 
an  iceberg  ;  and  yet  a  cab  there  really 
was,  and  at  my  door  !  I  stared  at  it  in 
utter  incomprehension.  At  that  in- 
stant the  concierge  sauntered  out,  and 
I  cried  to  him,  **  What  is  that  cab 
doing  here  ?  Where  on  earth  has  it 
come  from  ?" 

"  Gentleman  just  arrived  for  you, 
sir.     He's  gone  up.*' 

Never  did  I  leap  up-stairs  so  fast. 
My  door  was  open  :  I  rushed  into  the 
hall  ;  and  there,  taking  off  an  overcoat, 
was — Oliphant ! 

He  had  returned  to  England  two 
days  before  from  the  United  States, 
had  stopped  a  few  hours  in  London  to 
arrange  with  the  "  Times"  to  recom- 
mence his  correspondence,  and  to  get 
from  the  Foreign  Office  a  despatch  to 
carry  to  the  Embassy  as  a  sort  of  pass- 
port, and  then  he  had  come  over  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Paris  some- 
how. As  the  Gare  du  Nord  was  under 
fire  that  day,  no  train  could  enter,  so 
he  bad  been  turned  out  at  St.  Denis 
early  in  the  afternoon.  After  some 
seeking  he  had  discovered  an  adventur- 
ous cabman  who,  for  money,  was  will- 
ing to  run  risks,  had  been  driven,  miles 
round,  by  Gourbevoie,  had  managed  to 


reach  the  Porte  Maillot,  had  declared 
himself  to  the  guard  there  as  a  special 
messenger  to  the  British  Embassy,  and, 
at  last,  at  ten  o'clock,  had  reached  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  to  look  down  on 
Paris  blazing.  After  filling  his  mem- 
ory with  that  picture,  he  had  turned  to 
the  left,  and  had  come  to  me. 

I  told  the  cabman  to  find  a  stable 
somewhere,  and  then  I  gave  Oliphant 
supper,  which  he  needed  badly,  got  a 
bed  arranged  for  him,  and  talked  to 
him  till  four. 

Next  morning  I  obtained  a  local  pass 
from  the  general  of  division  nearest  us, 
and  we  two,  after  leaving  the  despatch 
at  the  Embassy,  started  off  to  try  to 
reach  the  headquarters  of  General 
Vinoy,  who  commanded,  under  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  the  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Our  object  was  to 
ask  him,  as  old  acquaintances,  for  two 
permts  de  circulation  for  all  Paris,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere,  and  escape 
the  ^TQ'Chaines.  We  succeeded  in  our 
attempt,  and  we  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  good  deal.  One  of  the 
results  was  that  we  recognized  very 
fully,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard, 
that  if  ever  an  army  had  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  relentless  repression,  it  was  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
by  outsiders,  that  it  was  monstrous  to 
go  on  executing  prisoners  as  was  done 
that  week.  But,  in  all  truth,  the  provo- 
cation was  atrocious.  Half  the  city 
was  on  fire,  and  the  other  half  was  more 
or  less  destroyed  ;  the  fighting  was  furi- 
ous ;  and  the  shame  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  infinitely  augmented  by  its 
being  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
German  army,  which  rubbed  its  hands 
with  approval.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  the  fierce  blood  of  civil 
war  was  up,  and  cruelties  and  vengeances 
were  employed  which,  happily,  are  now 
unknown  in  international  war.  Of  the 
14,000  Communards  killed  that  week, 
8000  were  executed  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  softest-hearted  of  the  specta- 
tors declared  it  was  not  half  enough. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  the  situa- 
tion had  so  far  improved  that  a  dozen 
Englishmen,  who  had  run  over  to  see 
what  was  passing,  managed  to  get  into 
the  place.  Some  of  them  were  caught 
at  once  for  the  chaineSy  and  were  not 
liberated  until,  drenched  through,  they 
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had  passed  buckets  for '  some  hours. 
Some  went  about  with  us  on  the  Fri- 
day. With  one  of  them  (Mr.  Cart- 
wright  of  Aynhoe)  we  had  an  odd  ex- 
perience. SVe  walked  up  the  Rue  La- 
fayette until  we  got  directly  under  the 
line  of  bombardment  from  Mohtmartre, 
where  Versailles  batteries  were  estab- 
lished, to  the  P^re  la  Chaise,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  Communards.  The 
shells  flew  over  our  heads  some  hundred 
yards  up,  and  we  positively  saw  them 
pass  !  As  their  trajectory  was  high, 
and  as  we  stood  at  the  centre  of  the 
chord  of  the  arc  they  described,  our  eyes 
had  time  to  follow,  and  we  perceived,  at 
almost  every  shot,  a  black  thread  flash 
through  the  air. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Oliphant 
and  I  attempted  a  drive  in  the  cab,  and, 
showing  our  passes  every  five  minutes, 
managed  to  make  a  real  journey.  We 
knew  that  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  was  cleared  out,  and  we  were  as- 
sured (though  incorrectly,  as  we  found) 
that,  on  the  right  bank,  fighting  was 
continuing  only  in  the  quarters  of 
Belleville  and  Pdre  la  Chaise.  So  we 
started  down  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and 
made  our  first  stoppage  at  the  still  burn- 
ing Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  in  order  to  peer  into 
the  cellars,  where  all  the  bedding  from 
the  Legion's  schools  at  St.  Denis, 
Ecouen,  and  Les  Loges  had  been  piled 
up  for  safety  before  the  siege.  A  thou- 
sand woollen  mattresses,  tightly  stacked, 
had  charred,  in  the  absence  of  all 
draught,  into  a  mass  of  silent,  stagnant 
fire  :  it  was  strange  that  so  vast  and  so 
intense  a  furnace  (the  heat  of  which 
was  scarcely  endurable,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance where  we  stood)  could  be  so  still, 
so  hushed,  so  peaceful  :  not  a  flicker 
could  be  seen,  not  a  flutter  could  be 
heard  ;  all  was  mute,  motionless,  white- 
hot  smoulder. 

Farther  on,  as  we  followed  the  quays, 
the  signs  of  battle  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  again  we  got  out  of  the  cab 
to  gaze  about  us.  The  bodies  of  several 
Communards  had  been  thrown  over  the 
walls  on  to  the  river  strand,  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  were  .lying 
there  almost  in  the  water.  More  dead 
horses  were  being  cut  up  for  food.  Peo- 
ple were  out,  but  said  they  were  afraid 
to  leave  their  own  immediate  district. 


At  last  we  reached  the  Pont  d'Aus- 
terlitz,  crossed  it,  and  became  aware 
that  we  were  nearing  actual  fighting. 
The  shooting  sounded  closer,  the  dead 
were  more  numerous,  and,  from  the 
fresh  color  of  the  blood-pools  round 
them,  they  seemed  to  have  fallen  re- 
cently. A  sentry  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  bridge  told  us  that  the  barricade 
there  (round  which  we  had  difficulty  in 
squeezing  and  lifting  our  cab)  had  only 
been  carried  that  morning^  and  that  at 
that  moment  the  troops  had  not  got  be- 
yond the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  was 
close  by.  As  we  emerged  on  to  the 
Boulevard  Contrescarpe,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Canal,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
spectacle  it  presented,  Oliphant  ex- 
claimed, **  A  battle-field  !"  There  must 
have  been  forty  or  fifty  bodies  there, 
lying,  in  some  instances,  so  close  to- 
gether in  the  roadway  that  our  cab  had 
to  make  zigzags  to  avoid  driving  over 
them.  One  man,  on  the  pavement,  had 
fallen  on  his  hands  and  knees  against  a 
bench,  and  had  stiffened  in  that  posi- 
tion :  his  head  hung  down  between  his* 
arms,  and  his  long  hair  dangled  on  the 
'ground.  That  sight  upset  our  cabman, 
who  had  never  beheld  anything  of  the 
kind  before  :  for  a  time  he  was  unable 
to  so  on,  and  shut  his  eyes  and  trem- 
bled. "  We  shall  have  to  put  him  in- 
side, and  do  the  driving  ourselves/'  re- 
marked  Oliphant.  But  he  got  his 
nerves  together,  and  managed  to  keep 
hold  of  the  reins.  As  we  neared  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  we  saw,  amid  thick 
smoke,  half  a  battery  of  artillery,  in 
position,  firing  down  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  an  officer  came  running 
toward  us,  shouting  furiously  the  order 
to  stop.  We  showed  our  passes  from 
General  Vinoy,  and  asked  to  see  the 
colonel  in  command,  to  whom  we  re- 
vealed our  scheme  of  driving  straight 
on  and  of  returning  westward  by  the 
line  of  the  inner  Boulevards.  He  swore 
at  us  copiously,  and  told  us,  with  exu- 
berant expletives,  that  if  we  did  not  go 
back  at  once,  he  would  send  us,  under 
arrest,  to  headquarters.  We  admitted 
afterward  that  he  had  some  justification 
for  the  view  he  took  ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  were  vexed,  and  thought  him 
rude. 

We  had  to  return  by  the  way  we  had 
come  ;  only  when  we  reached  the  river 
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we  did  uot  recross  it,  but  remained  on 
the  north  bank,  turning  to  the  right 
along  the  qua}8  and  into  back  streets, 
in  nearly  every  one  of  which  the  pav- 
ing-stones had  been  pulled  up  to  form 
shelter-trenches  or  small  barricades. 
The  result  was  that  the  roadway  was 
composed  mainly  of  alternate  wells  and 
walls,  into  and  over  which  we  floun- 
dered, the  cab  bounding,  tumbling,  and 
straining  tumultuously  :  why  it  did  not 
smash  up  into  particles  will  remain 
forever  an  unsolved  mystery.  At  last 
we  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
Place,  and  stared.  We  were  alone ; 
not  another  soul  was  in  sight.  For  the 
first  few  moments,  instinctively,  we 
drew  somewhat  away  from  each  other, 
to  avoid  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
such  lamentable  ruin.  We  both  felt 
that  silence  was  the  truest  and  most  re- 
spectful sympathy  we  could  offer.  And 
when  we  did  begin  to  talk,  it  was  in  a 
whisper.  The  destruction  was  terrific  ; 
but  the  desolation  was  more  appalling 
*than  the  destruction,  and  the  solitude 
doubled  the  desolation.  French  hands 
had  wrought  that  havoc,  but  there  was 
not  a  Frenchman  there  to  grieve.  For 
some  minutes  we  gazed  sadly,  and  then 
the  habit  of  action  resumed  its  influ- 
ence, and  Oli pliant,  moving  toward  the 
ffuping  central    gateway,   said   gently. 

Let  us  go  in." 

Now,  it  might  have  been  natural  for 
a  fireman,  in  working  uniform,  to  '*  go 
in'*  there  ;  but  it  was  absolutely  unnatu- 
ral that  ordinary  people  with  ordinary 
clothes  should  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
four  outer  walls,  calcined,  roofless,  win- 
dowless,  still  served  as  an  enclosure  ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  entire 
interior  had  disappeared  into  confused 
heaps  of  broken  blackened  stones, 
charred  timber,  and  bent  iron.  Such 
bits  of  inside  walls  aa  remained  standing 
served  merely  as  props  for  the  piles  of 
debris  that  leaned  against  them  ;  half- 
melted  gutter-pipes,  with  long  stalac- 
tites of  lead  that  had  chilled  as  it 
dropped,  hung  about  like  trellises ; 
from  every  pore  of  the  fuming  wreck 
streamed  up  brown  smoke  ;  loosened 
fragments  dropped  and  roused  thick 
echoes, — that  much  we  could  perceive 
through  the  yawning  openings  :  what 
more  could  we  discover  if  we  went  in  ? 
But,  all  the  same,  we  did  go  in. 


As  we  emerged  from  under  the 
scorched  disjointed  archway,  a  block 
of  marble  cornice  fell,  from  somewhere, 
almost  on  to  Oliphant.  He  jumped 
aside,  exclaiming,  *'  That  was  close  !" 
We  found  our  way  barred  at  once,  and 
in  every  direction,  by  steep  tall  slopes 
of  riven  pitchy  stones  :  the  smoke  half 
stifled  us  ;  the  heat  was  intense  ;  our 
eyes  were  stung  by  the  scorching  danc- 
ing glimmer  in  the  air.  We  looked 
about,  apparently  in  vain,  for  a  path  to 
anywhere.  At  last  Oliphant  pointed  to 
what  looked  like  a  precipice  of  coal, 
some  twenty  feet  high,  away  in  a  shadow 
on  our  right,  and  said,  **  I  think  we 
could  get  up  there.''  When  we  reached 
the  foot  of  it,  after  scrambling  over 
blocks,  and  bars,  and  chasms,  we  found 
that,  like  the  rest,  it  was  a  slope  of  cin- 
ders and  smelted  rubble,  scorched, 
black,  burning  hot,  tottering,  and  slip- 
pery with  greasy  soot.  It  would  have 
been  awkward  to  get  up,  even  if  it  had 
been  clean  ;  but  with  its  covering  of 
thick  oily  smut,  it  seemed  almost  un- 
climbable.  And  yet  we  did  climb  up  it. 
We  burned  our  boots,  we  blacked  our 
clothes,  we  bruised  our  knees,  we 
chipped  and  broiled  our  hands  ;  but  we 
clambered  to  the  summit  of  the  incline, 
and,  from  the  crest,  looked  down  into 
what  had  been  the  famous  inner  coui  t 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  had 
seen  great  balls  given  to  sovereigns  and 
beauties.  It  was  a  crater  after  an  erup- 
tion, a  vast  fiercely  ravined  cavity  of 
deadened  fire.  The  smoke  blew  out  of 
it  in  volcanic  clouds,  and  inflamed  our 
eyes  and  throats  still  more,  and  the 
stench  sickened  us.  We  were  told 
afterward  that  several  drunken  Com- 
munards had  been  caught  when  the 
floors  fell  in,  and  that  their  bodies  were 
slowly  grilled  away  among  the  embers. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  there — even 
Oliphant  avowed  that.  We  looked 
round  intently,  made  a  great  effort  to 
fix  the  scene  upon  our  memories,  and 
slid  down,  somehow,  to  the  grouud. 
We  ran  out  into  the  open,  took  deep 
breaths  of  air,  laughed  at  each  other's 
grime,  and  drove  straight  home  to  clean 
ourselves. 

Next  day  (Sunday,  28th  May)  the 
last  defences  of  the  Commune  were 
stormed  by  the  Versaillais,  and  the  in- 
surrection came  to  its  end.  That  after- 
noon 6000  prisoners,  in  one  column. 
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guarded  bv  several  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, were  brought  along  the  Boulevards 
on  their  way  to  Versailles.  We  stood, 
to  see  them  pass,  at  the  top  of  the  Bue 
de  la  Paix,  in  an  enormous  crowd  :  all 
Paris  had  come  out,  exploding  with  sat- 
isfaction, to  hoot  the  captives.  I  have 
looked  on  at  many  scenes  of  grievous 
misery  and  degradation,  but  never  have 
I  beheld  any  sight  so  strangely  painful 
as  that  march  past.  The  exceptional 
aspect  of  abasement  of  that  mass  of 
wretches  arose  from  an  altogether  spe- 
cial cause.  It  was  produced  neither  by 
the  prostrate  condition  of  many  of  the 
prisoners  (several  of  whom  could  scarce- 
ly drag  themselves  along),  nor  by  the 
hideous  expression  of  most  of  their 
faces,  nor  by  the  merciless  brutalitv 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  both 
the  soldiers  and  the  mob  :  it  sprang 
from  a  totally  different  characteristic  of 
the  sight  —a  characteristic  that  nobody 
had  ever  beheld  before,  nor  perhaps  ever 
imagined.  Every  one  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  turn  his  coat  inside  out !  It 
was  the  astonishing  effect  of  that  livery 
of  shame,  worn  by  6000  men  at  once, 
that  rendered  the  scene  so  matchlessly 
abject :  we  two  almost  shivered  as  we 
'  stared  at  that  spectacle  of  ignominy. 
"We  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that 
vile  dishonor  could  express  itself  so 
.poignantly.  Even  the  grotesquencss 
of  the  parti-colored  sleeve-linings — 
many  of  the  pairs  being  of  different 
stuffs  and  colors,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
in  rags — was  lamentable,  not  laughable. 
And  yet,  after  all,  notwithstandmg  the 
extraordinarily  repulsive  features  of  that 
piebald  procession,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  was  a  fitting  and  illustrative  end- 
ing to  the  odious  and  imbecile  Com- 


mune. 


On  the  Monday  morning  I  walked 
with  Mr.  Cartwright  along  the  line  of 
the  fortifications  from  the  rorte  Maillot 
to  the  Point  dn  Jour,  at  the  end  of 
Auteuil,  in  order  to  see  the  damage 
done  by  the  bombardment.  The  smash- 
ing had  occurred  capricionslv  :  some 
houses  had  almost  escaped  ;  others  were 
carried  away  down  to  the  very  ground  ; 


others  again  had  fronts  or  sides  shot 
off,  but  were  otherwise  little  injured. 
In  two  cases,  where  the  facades  alone 
had  disappeared,  the  furniture  of  four 
floors  was  still  standing  almost  undis- 
turbed in  the  opened  rooms.  But  the 
general  total  of  destruction,  consider- 
able and  widespread  as  it  was,  seemed 
relatively  small  when  we  considered 
that  it  was  the  result  of  several  weeks 
of  continuous  shelling.  The  fortifica- 
tions themselves  were  nut  much  knocked 
about,  though,  in  places,  the  ground 
behind  them  was  ploughed  deeply. 

The  cleaning  up^of  Paris,  which  com- 
menced on  the  Sunday,  directly  after 
the  passage  of  the  prisoners,  was  pretty 
well  completed  bv  the  Monday  night. 
The  rapidity  witn  which  it  was  per- 
formed astonished  everybody  :  it  was 
only  achieved  because  everybody  helped. 
Of  course  certain  signs  of  fighting  re- 
mained visible  ;  but  the  barricades,  the 
holes,  the  fallen  trees,  the  dirt,  van- 
ished in  twenty-four  hours.  The  dead 
were  carted  off  ;  the  paving-stones  were 
laid  back  roughly  in  their  places  ;  the 
rubbish  was  swept  into  heaps.  The 
sensation  of  delivery  was  so  keen  among 
the  population  that  they  almost  re- 
joiced. 

I  terminate  these  recollections  by 
quoting  a  curious  definition  of  the  Com- 
mune, given  to  me  by  a  man  whose 
name  is  known  in  England,  but  whose 
words  have  been  heard  by  few  English- 
men. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Oliphant's 
mother  and  Mr.  Harris  arrived  together 
in  Paris  from  America.  Mr.  Harris  re- 
mained there  for  three  months,  during 
which  period  he  conveyed  to  me,  with 
the  assumption  of  inspiration  which 
was  proper  to  him,  a  certain  number  of 
remarkably  expressed  opinions.  One 
of  them  described  the  Commune  as  "  a 
yell  from  the  lower  man  ;  an  up-seeth- 
mg  from  the  turbid  sources  ;  a  snatch 
at  the  impossible  and  the  undefined  ;  a 
failure  where  success  would  have  meant 
a  nation's  shame/' — Blackwood's  Maga* 
zine. 
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BY  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 


The  attack  on  the  islands  of  St.  Do 
mingo  and  Jamaica  in  1655  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  first  of  our  "  little  wars/' 
It  was  directed,  it  is  trae,  against  a 
European  power  ;  but  none  the  less, 
from  the  scene  of  action,  the  strength 
of  the  forces  engaged,  and  the  general 
circumstances,  it  belongs  more  properly 
to  this  category  than  to  any  other.  By 
this  time  we  have  learned  more  or  less 
how  such  enterprises  for  the  conouest 
of  tropical  territory  should  be  conduct- 
ed ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate 
the  experience  of  such  expeditions  was 
not  great,  and  the  secret  of  carrying 
them  to  a  successful  issue,  if  not  un- 
known, had  been  forgotten.  The  West 
Indian  expedition  of  1654-5  therefore 
claims  some  attention  as  our  first  State- 
directed  tropical  war ;  and  it  deserves 
possibly  even  more  for  that,  both  from 
a  political  and  military  point  of  view,  it 
was  CromweU's  greatest  failure. 

It  is  immaterial  here  to  discuss  the 
motive  for  Cromwell's  attack  on  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  temptation  to 
refill  an  empty  treasury  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  was  certainly  strong  ;  and 
reprisals  for  Spanish  aggression  against 
our  West  Indian  possessions  of  Tortuga 
and  St.  Kitts  made  a  very  respectable 
pretext  for  yielding  to  it.  lie  must 
nave  determined  on  the  design  almost 
simultaneously  with  his  elevation  to  the 
Protectorate  ;  but  he  carefully  kept  it 
secret,  dangling  the  bait  of  an  English 
alliance  before  the  eyes  of  France  till  he 
drove  Mazarin  nearly  to  desperation, 
and  then  in  turn  coquetting  with  Spain, 
but  revealing  his  real  purpose  to  no  one. 

The  design  indeed  was  a  very  great 
one,  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Antilles  and  the 
Main,  and  the  plantation  of  Englishmen 
in  their  stead.  **  We  think,"  he  wrote 
in  October,  1655  (nine  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  expedition),  **  and  it 
is  much  designed  amons:  us  to  strive 
with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of 
all  those  seas  ...  to  restrain  and  sup- 
press the  tyrannies  and  usurpations  of 


the  King  of  Spain  in  those  countries  by 
a  pretended  donation  of  the  Pope. 
The  source  from  which  he  drew  the  first 
inspiration  for  this  great  scheme  may 
by  traced  to  two  men, — to  Thomas 
Gage,  a  converted  Jesuit  priest,  who 
knew  the  Spanish  Islands  and  the  Span- 
ish Main  well,  and  had  written  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  to  Colonel  Thomas 
Modyford  of  Barbados.  The  former 
probably  hated  the  Spaniards  with  all 
the  hatred  of  a  renegade  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter had  peculiar  reasons  for  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Cromwell.  Bar- 
bados, almost  the  oldest  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  was  at  this  time  an  extreme- 
ly thriving  little  place,  and  had  already 
sufficiently  good  opinion  of  itself  to 
claim  to  be  a  "  limb  of  the  Common- 
wealth.'* The  Civil  War  in  England, 
however,  had  landed  the  island  in  inter- 
nal troubles.  Early  in  1650  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  hatched  to  drive  all 
Independents  from  Barbados,  and  at 
the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  Colonel 
Thomas  Modyford.  The  plot  was  de- 
feated by  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  discovered  it  in  his 
cups  ;  but  Modyford  was  certainly  im- 
plicated, and  this  was  not  likely  to 
make  him  acceptable  to  the  Protector. 
Shortly  after  this.  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Par  ham,  a  renegade  Parliamentary  offi- 
cer, proclaimed  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond m  Barbados  and  raised  the  disor- 
ders afresh.  This  of  course  was  not  to 
be  endured  by  a  victorious  Parliament ; 
and  a  naval  expedition  under  the  famous 
admiral,  Sir  George  Ascue  (or  Avs- 
cough)  was  despatched  to  reduce  the 
island  to  submission.  Again  Modyford 
came  to  the  fore,  this  time  to  support 
the  Parliament ;  and  his  defection  was 
so  serviceable  that  Ascue  was  able  to 
effect  his  task  very  speedily.  It  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  with  the  object  of  in- 

fratiating  himself  still  further  with  the 
'ro  tec  tor  that  Modyford  took  such  in- 
terest in  Cromwell's  projects  against 
Spanish  America. 

He  was  able  to  establish  himself  as  a 
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personage  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  expedition.  Barbados,  from 
its  position  to  windward  (that  is,  to 
trade- wind  ward)  of  all  the  Antilles,  pos- 
sessed exceptional  advantages  as  a  base 
of  operations,  being  in  the  first  place 
the  nearest  point  to  England,  and  in 
the  next  the  best  for  a  depot  from 
which  troops  and  stores  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  region  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Indeed,  though  ships 
have  so  long  been  independent  of  sails, 
the  prestige  of  Barbados'  strategic  ad- 
vantages was  such  that  only  within  the 
past  ten  years  has  she  ceased  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  our  forces  in  the  West 
Indies.  Cromwell  was  alive  to  these 
advantages,  and  Modyford  made  it  his 
business  to  supplement  them  by  others. 
Following  the  frequent  practice  of  colo- 
nists on  a  visit  to  the  old  country  (where 
there  is  no  risk  of  contradiction  from 
their  fellows),  he  greatly  exaggerated 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Barbados, 
and  promised  every  kind  of  assistance 
in  recruits,  arms,  and  supplies.  This 
type  of  man  being  less  common  in  those 
days  than  in  these,  his  assurances  were 
accepted  without  any  reserve  ;  and  the 
zeal  of  Barbados  was  reckoned  as  an 
important  contribution  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme. 

It  was  settled  then  that  Barbados 
should  bo  the  base  of  operations.  But 
anotlier  British  possession  could  also  be 
of  service,  the  new  England  which  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sup- 
plies would  be  the  great  difficulty,  and 
these  could  be  furnished  from  this  Eng- 
lish America  ;  and  not  only  supplies, 
but  settlers  to  occupy  the  territory 
wrested  from  Spain,  who  should  be 
more  or  less  trained  as  a  military  force 
and  capable  of  self-defence.  Thus  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  combine 
in  the  attack  ;  and  the  governors  in 
New  England  received  their  instruc- 
tions accordingly.  But  even  this  was 
not  all.  While  one  fleet  was  to  busy 
itself  in  the  Caribbean  Archipelago  and 
on  the  Main,  a  second  was  to  cruise  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  to  intercept  both  the 
plate-fleets  from  the  West  and  re-enforce- 
ments from  the  East.  Such  was  the 
plan,  and  assuredly  the  combinations 
did  not  lack  breadth  and  boldness. 
One  point  only  remained  for  settle- 
ment ;  whether  the  first  attack  should 


be  made  on  the  Main  or  on  an  island. 
Gage  was  for  the  first,  and  named  the 
Orinoco  as  the  objective ;  Modyford 
was  for  the  second,  naming  Cuba  or 
Hispaniola  (St.  Domingo)  for  choice  ; 
these  captured,  the  mainland  could  be 
attacked  subsequently  ;  and  Mod j ford's 
counsel  prevailed. 

Turning  back  then  to  the  opening  of 
the  year  1654,  we  find  Cromwell,  just 
established  as  Lord  Protector,  busy 
with  his  preparations,  pressing  sailors, 
and  even  soldiers,  for  the  service. 
Looking  behind  the  scenes  into  the 
papers  of  the  Secretary's  Office  at 
Whitehall,  we  find  even  more  activity.* 
The  British  agent  at  Hamburg  was  busy 
sending  over  shiploads  of  timber  for 
masts,  and  great  stores  of  gunpowder, 
which  latter,  being  proviacd  by  the 
army  contractors  of  the  period,  of  course 
proved  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Then 
again  there  was  immense  preparation  of 
clothes,  these  being  always  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  great  enterprise  from 
the  ^ibelungenlied  onward — clothes  for 
four  thousand  men,  and  most  of  them 
of  cotton,  the  virtues  of  flannel  in  the 
Tropics  being  still  unknown.  Next, 
there  was  eight  months'  store  of  provi- 
sions to  be  gathered  and  embarked, — 
biscuit,  pork,  pease,  beef,  and  stock- 
fish ;  six  months'  supply  of  cheese, 
**  the  other  two  months  to  be  supplied 
in  oil,"  also  flour  and  raisins  to  make 
duff  withal.  For  liquor,  there  was 
three  months'  provision  of  beer,  the 
other  five  months  to  be  made  up  in 
brandy  and  arrack.  Tucked  in  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  apparently  as  an  after- 
thought, appears  '*  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand of  soap."  Finally,  the  climate  of 
the  West  Indies  being  not  of  the  best 
repute  for  healthiness,  due  thought  was 
taken  for  medical  stores,  **  emplasters," 
unguents,  pills,  powders,  electuaries, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  amount  of  £21  lis, 
for  each  hundred  men. 

The  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  at 
Portsmouth,  where  all  these  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward,  must  have 
beggared  description.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officer  in  charge  was  not  a 
naval  man,  being  no  other  than  Colonel 
Desborough,  sometimes  quartermaster 


*  Tharloe'B  8tate  Papers,  from  which  most 
of  my  information  is  taken. 
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business  that  remained  to  be  done  when 
the  military  departments  had  finished 
their  work,  and  to  have  kept  a  careful 
eye  on  the  Treasury. 

Thus  the  expedition  not  only  includ- 
ed both  branches  of  the  service,  but  also 
a  civilian  and  a  colonial  element  in  the 
supreme  authority.  The  first  results 
were  seen  before  it  sailed  from  Eng- 
land. A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  preparations  completed  and  the 
fleet  to  sea  by  Christmas  Day.  When 
it  came  to  the  point  there  was  still  a 
deficiency  of  arms  and  stores,  which 
Venables  wished  to  wait  for.  lie 
was,  however,  overruled  by  Pesborough, 
who  promised  that  the  missing  articles 
should  be  sent  to  Barbados  after  him. 
Either  for  this  reason  or  for  some  other, 
Venables  and  Penn  quarrelled,  and 
though  the  sore  was  patched  up  for  the 
moment,  it  needed  little  irritation  to 
break  out  again.  However,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  the  two  commanders  embarked 
on  board  the  Stviftsure  flagship,  and 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor.  Lady  Penn 
returned  to  London  ;  but  Mrs.  Venables 
accompanied  her  husband,  a  small  point 
which  is  not  chronicled  without  inten- 
tion. Mr.  Winslow  also  took  a  passage 
in  the  flagship,  and  watched  the  gen- 
eral and  the  admiral  during  the  vojage, 
noting  with  satisfaction  that  **  their  de- 
meanor mutually  to  each  other  at  sea 
was  very  sweet  and  hopeful,  though  the 
latter  gentleman  [Penn]  is  too  apt  to 
be  taken  with  such  conceits,"  as  had 
brought  about  the  previous  quarrel. 

Penn's  fleet  arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbados,  on  the  29th  of  January,  but 
one  day  later  than  Dakin's  equadron 
which  had  sailed  from  England  five 
days  before  it.  The  voyage  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  unusually 
fair  one,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  little 
surprising  to  learn  that  as  many  as 
twenty  men  died  on  the  passage ;  but 
as  the  loss  is  described  as  "  not  more 
than  twenty  men"  we  may  assume  that 
the  mortality  was  not  heavy  as  things 
went.  Arrived  at  the  island  the  force 
was  soon  disembarked,  and  the  time 
was  now  come  to  see  how  Modyford's 
promise  would  be  fulfilled.  There  is 
no  lack  of  letters  from  officers  of  the 
expedition,  the  best  of  which  is  from 
Mr.  Isaac  Biikenhead,  scout-master 
(chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department) 


to  Secretary  Thurloe.  He  took,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts,  an 
optimistic  view. 

Barbados,  11th  February,  1656. 
No  sooner  did  we  land,  but  oar  General  with 
the  rest  of  the  Commanders  fell  hot  to  work 
sparing  no  pains  or  service,  but  forthwith  took 
pains  Cor  the  quartering  of  oar  soldiern,  and 
raising  oar  men  |ihe  promised  recraitsj  where- 
in   they  are  very  well  entertained  :   though 
some  of  the  planters  being  of  malignant  spirits 
(as  indeed  most  of  them  are)  signify  their  fol- 
lies by  venting  calumnious  words  against  not 
only  the  design,  but  the  powers  by  which  we 
are  come   [the    Protector's    authority].     For 
which  the  like  words  one  Evans  an  Islander 
was  adjudged    [after  a  long  squabble  about 
jutisdiction]  to  stand  in  the  pillory  next  mar- 
ket   day,    and    six    months'     imprisooment 
after.  ...     On  Tuesday,  Feb.  6,  our  Gentral 
and  Commissioner  went  aboard  General  (Ad- 
miral) Penn  ;  and  there  made  instructions  for 
one  of  our  Commissioners,  Captain  Gregory 
Butler  ...  to  go  to  St.  Christopher^s  and  to 
raise  men  there.     And  that  night  being  fitted 
with  instructions  they  set  sail.  .  .  .     On  Fri- 
day, Feb.  9,  we  kept  a  solemn  day  of  humilia- 
tion aod  next  day  fell  to  business,  every  one 
in  bis  own  sphere.     We  found  the  Islanders 
[recruits]  to  come  in  something  cheerfully, 
such  as  were  free  men  but  not  of  mean  es- 
tates ;  but  the  rich  planters  endeavor  all  they 
can  to  dishearten  men  from  going.     Yet  for 
lack  of  our  ships  [the  belated  store-ships]  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  we 
are    somewhat    disheartened,   the    Islanders 
either  concealing  what  they  have,  or  not  being 
able  to  afford  a  quarter  of  the  arms  for  our 
men  :  and  we  came  so  badly  armed  from  Eng- 
land that  we  often  (and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
within  compass)  are  not  armed  with  such  as 
Englishmen  used  to  fight  with.  .  .  .     Never- 
theless  our  officers   and  soldiers  are  highly 
bent  upon  action,  and  wish  to  be  gone  with 
such  arms  as  they  have  ;  our  General's  care 
beiug  so  much  that  he  hath  provided  great 
numbers  of  half-pikes,   though  at  a  greater 
length  than  ordinary,  for  they  are  ten  foot 
long.     Many  of  them  (which  may  cause  your 
wonder)  are  made  of  cabbage  stalks,  I  mean 
of  the  trees  in  Barbados  which  bear  cabbages 
[cabbage  palms],  and  this  for  lack  of  better 
wood.     They  are  not  all  handsome,  nor  will 
they  long  be  serviceable,  but  such  as  our  neces- 
sities will  admit  to  furnish  us  with.    There  is 
not  any  faction  at  all  among  us  ;  every  one 
hitherto    showing  himself  a  faithful  soldier 
and  a  true  Englishman.     But  we  have  lately 
found  the  devil's  endeavors  to  have  his  chapel 
among  us,  which  we  shall  tear  up  by  the 
roots  ;  for  I  have  made  discovery  of  certain 
papists  in  our  army,  to  the  number  of  150, 
which  came  out  of  England.     We  have  like- 
wise in  our  army  (as  I  am  credibly  informed) 
Anabaptists  .  .  .  and  especially  one  Captain 
Newbury  of  the  Portland  frigate  who  denies 
the  Trinity  ;  who  are  so  violent  in  prosecut- 
ing their  way  of  worship  that  they  come  on 
shore  and  make  proselytes,  and  get  so  many 
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of  their  own  sort  in  the  army  as  they  can.  .  .  . 
As  for  oar  regiments,  they  are  exercised  regi- 
mentally  two  days  in  the  week  ;  except  Colonel 
Morris  his  regiment.  .  .  .  Colonel  Morris 
himself  is  not  very  cheerful  in  this  design, 
and  the  reason  I  know  not,  anless  he  be  over- 
entreated  by  his  wife,  who  hath  (as  their  tray 
is*)  been  very  importanate  with  hiui  to  leave 
the  voyage  .  .  .  the  gentleman  [Morris]  is 
^ery  well  approved  of,  and  qDestionless  very 
fit  for  this  design,  and  very  faithful  to  our  in- 
terest,  but  how  far  his  wife  may  prevail  with 
him  ...  I  shall  not  say,  though  she  be  ob- 
served to  be  very  powerful  and  young.  In 
Colonel  (Gregory)  Butler's  regiment  there  have 
been  divers  quarrels  among  the  officers,  though 
taken  up  by  the  Colonel.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the 
gentleman  [Butler]  is  stout  and  loves  applause 
and  flattery  ;  and  if  there  be  any  person  who 
would  seem  to  disrelish  our  proceedings, 
something  he  hath  to  say  on  their  behalf. 
And  ajl  the  reason  I  could  ever  find — he  judg- 
eth  himself  the  elder  Colonel.  .  .  .  May  it 
please  your  Honor,  your  honor's  in  all  humil- 
ity and  faithfulness  devoted.  I.  B. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  let- 
ter it  is  easy,  notwithstanding  the  writ- 
er's hopefulness,  to  see  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  already  in  a  bad  plight.  And 
this  is  rendered  still  more  plain  from 
other  sources.  Barbados  disliked  the 
whole  project,  and  naturally  enough, 
for  the  planters  did  not  want  to  have 
their  laborers  taken  away  and  their 
profits  reduced.  Of  the  men  on  whom 
Cromwell  had  counted,  Daniel  Searle, 
governor  and  commissioner,  did  not 
by  any  means  display  the  loyalty  and 
zeal  expected  from  him,  while  Col- 
onel Modyford  became  extremely  un- 
popular in  the  island  for  his  share  in 
the  expedition.  Colonel  Morris,  an- 
other Barbadian  by  whose  good  oflices 
great  store  had  been  set,  behaved  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  scout- master's  letter, 
and  when  pressed  by  Winslow  and  the 
other  commissioners  shuftled  out  of  his 
obligations  in  rather  a  remarkable  fash- 
ion. **  He  told  us  in  plain  terms  that 
if  we  would  give  100,000  weight  of 
sugar,  so  that  he  might  pay  his  debts 
and  leave  his  estate  clear  to  his  wife, 
then  Lewis  Morris  would  -pend  his 
blood  for  us.  The  truth  is  he  prizeth 
himself  at  so  high  a  rate  as  if  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  go  on  without  him, 
which  made  some  of  us  in  a  loving  way 
tell  him  that  we  should  be  glad  of  so 
experieuced  an  instrument  as  he  was  ; 

*  Hiaius  in  Thurloe  ;  words  in  Italics  a  con- 
jectural emendation. 


bat  withal  let  him  know  our  trust  and 
reliance  was  not  on  him  but  in  God  : 
and  so  stands  the  case  between  him  and 
us."  Behind  the  whole  of  which  little 
scene  we  can  descry  the  figure  of  Mrs. 
Morris,  **  very  powerful  and  young." 
We  may  be  sure  that  after  this  Morris 
took  little  trouble  to  reconcile  the 
planters  to  the  expedition.  So  refrac- 
tory and  stubborn  were  they  that  Ven- 
ables  lost  patience  and  called  them  '"  a 
company  of  geese,"  which  did  little  to 
mend  matters. 

But  not  content  with  quarrelling  with 
the  colonists,  the  commissioners  were  at 
variance  among  themselves.  Penn  and 
Venables  were  always  a  little  distant, 
and  Winslow  was  inclined  to  take  the 
side  of  Venables.  Butler  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  Penn,  but  carried  little 
weight  with  either  side.  Winslow  him- 
self acted  as  a  kind  of  spy  over  the  rest 
and  was  probably  disliked  by  all. 
Daniel  Searle  too,  as  a  Barbadian,  with 
his  own  private  profit  to  look  to,  of 
course  opposed  his  colleagues  tooth  and 
nail.  Never  was  a  stranger  directorate 
at  the  head  of  a  great  enterprise. 

Never  too,  we  may  add,  was  there  a 
stranger  army  sent  on  any  expedition. 
What  with  Papists  who  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  very  zealously  to  upset 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  Anabaptists 
who  had  troubled  the  Parliamentary 
army  with  mutiny  and  insubordination 
from  the  first,  Socinians,  Ijcvellers,  and 
nondescripts,  all  trying  to  make  prose- 
lytes and  bitterly  divided  against  each 
other,  the  state  of  this  army  in  the 
camp  at  Barbados  must  have  been  in- 
describable. There  were  troubles  too 
with  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  ships  had 
no  chaplains,  and  their  crews  under 
pretext  of  going  ashore  to  hear  the  gos- 
pel preached,  were  found  wasting  their 
time  in  less  godly  occupations — a  strict- 
ly human  proceeding  which  enlists  our 
sympathy,  but  no  doubt  was  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  were  the  officers  much 
better  than  the  men.  Besides  that 
scandalous  Captain  Newbury  who  de- 
nied the  Trinity,  there  was  another, 
Captain  Saunders  of  the  Dover,  who, 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  some 
Dutch  prizes  captured  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
proceeded  to  loot  the  cargo  for  his  own 
profit.  Whereupon  his  men  (we  learn 
from  one  of  Peun's  general  orders),  not 
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slow  to  follow  his  example,  *'  committed 
many  unhandsome  and  unwarrantable 
acts  in  these  ships  by  breaking  open  the 
men's  chests,  plundering  and  carrying 
away  divers  sorts  of  goods,  and  tearing 
the  shirts  off  the  men's  backs,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  dishonor  of  the  fleet." 
One  thing  only  kept  these  motley  and 
disorderly  forces  together,  the  lust  of 
ffold ;  they  were  ail  filled  with  the 
legendary  tales  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  and  hungered  after  a  share  of 
it.  After  long  waiting  for  the  missing 
store-ships  the  commissioners  decided  at 
last  to  get  to  work,  if  with  no  better 
arms  than  their  pikes  made  of  palm 
branches.  Venables'  commission  gave 
him  liberty  to  attack  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  any  part  of  America  ;  but 
Hispaniola  was  the  original  destination 
of  the    expedition,   and    against    His- 

Eaniola  they  decided  to  sail.  So  on 
aturday,  March  31st,  they  took  on 
board  their  newly  raised  forces  (includ- 
ing a  negro  regiment  and  a  regiment  of 
seamen),  which  brought  the  total  to 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and 
weighed  anchor.  Following  the  chain 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  they  steered 
northward  till  they  came  to  St.  Kitts, 
where  they  picked  up  Colonel  Gregory 
Butler  and  a  newly  raised  regiment  of 
colonists,  a  thousand  strong,  and  the 
ships  with  him  ;  thence  westward  past 
Santa  Cruz  (an  English  island,  where 
the  colonists  '*  some  six  years  past  were 
all  slain  most  barbarously  by  the  Span- 
iards"), and  at  last,  on  Wednesday,  April 
llth,  they  were  abreast  of  Hispaniola. 
Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had  passed  since  Columbus  discovered 
this  beautiful  island  ;  but  the  Spaniard 
had  long  since  done  his  work.  There 
were  said  to  be  three  million  aboriginal 
Indians  in  the  island  in  1492  ;  *  in  fifty 
years  there  were  three  hundred ;  by 
1617  there  were-  none.  In  1655  there 
were  some  twenty  thousand  negroes  and 
two  thousand  Spaniards,  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, founded  in  1498,  was  counted 
the  capital  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
English  had  been  to  St.  Domingo  be- 
fore. Less  than  a  century  back  (on 
New  Year's    Day,   1586)    Drake    had 

*  So  says  Farchas,  following  Las  Gasas. 
The  number  should  perhaps  be  divided  by 
ten. 
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taken  the  town,  held  it  for  a  month, 
and  exacted  £50,000  for  its  ransom,  be- 
sides stripping  it  of  all  its  treasure. 
This  was  how  Francis  Drake  had  han- 
dled St.  Domingo  with  twelve  hundred 
men  ;  we  have  now  to  see  what  Penn 
and  Venables  did  with  their  eight  or 
nine  thousand.  The  best  account  (se- 
lected from  a  large  number)  of  their 
operations  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Daniell,  auditor-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  to  Secretary  Thurloe, 
from  which  I  shall  make  frequent  ex- 
tracts. 

"  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (llth  and 
12th  April)  we  hovered  off  Hispaniola 
in  counsel ;  and  concluded  the  certain 
possession  thereof  without  blows,  shar- 
ing the  living  lion^s  skin  with  such  as- 
surance as  I  verily  believe  much  dis- 
pleased our  gracious  God  that  hitherto 
brought  us  safe.  And  *  [we  were  dis- 
heartened] by  Commissioner  Winslow's 
always  unresistable  affirmative  ordering 
death  for  any  soldier  to  plunder  or 
diminish  the  least  value.  .  .  .  Our 
regiment  of  seamen  joined  with  us  our 
best  counsels  to  run  into  the  town  and 
harbor  of  St.  Domingo  suddenly,  before 
knowledge  of  our  approach.  This  had 
certainly  carried  our  business  ;  but  Mr. 
Winslow  fearing  any  to  have  spoil  save 
himself,  pretending  to  claim  all  for  pub- 
lic treasure,  would  not  suffer  it.''  Poor 
Winslow  probably  only  did  his  duty 
about  the  matter  of  plunder ;  but  the 
result  of  all  this  counsel  was  that  the 
fleet  did  not  even  get  in  sight  of  the 
town  till  Friday  13th,  when  they  found 
it  to  be  *'  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  seem- 
ingly eight  or  ten  leagues  over  from 
point  to  point ;  the  shore  all  along  to 
it  appearing  low  and  very  even,  with- 
out hills  but  rocky,  and  a  great  surf  of 
the  sea  against  it.'* 

At  2  p.m.  on  that  Friday  Venables 
with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  three  days'  provision  sailed  off  to  a 
landing-place  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  being  unable  to  discover  a 
nearer  point  for  disembarkation.f    The 

*  The  letter  is  hastily  wrilten  and  chaotic 
in  constr action,  so  that  emendations  are  es- 
sential. The  postscript  runs,  "  Yon  pardon 
errors  and  pick  out  the  sense,  having  not  time 
to  examine  it." 

f  According  to  another  account  he  overshot 
his  true  landing-place,  "Drake's  Landing," 
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rest  of  the  fleet  meanwhile  hovered 
about  **  to  amuse  the  enemy."  On  the 
next  day  Venables  disembarked  his 
whole  force,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  promulgated  the  order  prohibit- 
ing plunder.  Whereupon  **  the  sea- 
regiment  no  sooner  heard  proclaimed 
'  no  plunder '  but  they  laid  down  their 
arms  ;  and  so  likewise  most  of  the  army 
by  the  example.  And  though  much 
sweetness  was  used  by  the  General  and 
officers,  no  cordials  could  mitigate  that 
poison."  Yet,  **  seemingly  cheerful," 
they  marched  off  on  their  way  into  the 
bush,  where  for  the  present  we  must 
leave  them. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  regi- 
ment and  a  half  not  yet  disembarked. 
These,  probably  from  the  reminiscence 
of  Drake's  successful  attack,  it  was  de- 
signed to  land  to  windward  of  the  town, 
so  as  to  approach  it  from  the  east  while 
Venables  advanced  from  the  west.  This 
plan,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
want  of  a  pilot ;  and  accordingly  these 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  a  Colonel 
BuUer,  were  sent  to  a  point  called 
*'  Drake's  Landing/'  on  the  river 
Hayna,  which  there  runs  into  the  sea, 
to  leeward  of  the  town  but  only  ten 
miles  from  it.  BuUer  accordingly  sailed 
thither  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  Ven- 
ables* disembarkation,  but  on  Sunday 
returned  again,  **  not  holding  it  fit  to 
land  at  that  time  in  regard  to  a  strong 
party  of  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot, 
that  appeared  and  were  casting  up  a 
breastwork  against  them."  lie  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  go  back,  force 
a  landing  and  effect  a  juncture  with 
Venables,  who  by  that  time  (there  is  a 
delightful  vagueness  about  these  com- 
binations) "  might  be  expected  to  have 
reached  the  river.*'  Buller  therefore 
landed  on  the  next  day  (Monday)  and 
captured  the  breastwork  without  diffi- 
culty, the  Spaniards  retiring  almost  im- 
mediately and  leaving  two  guns  behind 
them.  Ehited  vvidi  tliis  small  success, 
Buller  seems  to  have  been  firud  with  the 
idea  of  taking  the  town  by  himself  be- 
fore the  General  came.  ^Neglecting  his 
orders- to  join  with  Venables,  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  pushed 
on  without  waiting  through  the  Jungle 

and  could  not  beat  back  to  it  ;  but  this  was 
kept  quiet  at  the  time  Ogilb^'s  Iliat.  of 
Amei'icu,  sub  voce  Hispaniola. 


paths  toward  the  town  ;  but  being  mis- 
led by  a  treacherous  Irish  guide,  he 
finally  blundered,  fortunately  without 
mishap,  on  to  an  open  place  within 
three  miles  of  the  town,  and  close  to  a 
strong  fort  known  as  Fort  Jeronymo. 
Here  perforce  he  halted  for  the  night, 
though  out  of  reach  of  water. 

No  sooner  was  Buller  gone  **  past  call 
or  view"  from  Drake^s  Landing,  when 
up  came  Venables  and  his  force  to  that 
point,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.  He  had  had  a  terrible  march  of 
thirty  long  miles  or  more  in  the  past 
forty-eight  hours.  The  water-bottles 
(how  like  the  English  of  all  centuries  !) 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  belated 
store-ships ;  and  the  men,  oppressed 
with  the  tropical  heat,  had  to  haul  their 
tw6  guns  as  well  as  themselves  through 
the  jungle  paths.  **  Both  officers  and 
soldiers,''  wrote  Venables,  "  what 
through  want  of  water,  what  through 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  (which 
was  the  more  intolerable  by  reason  that 
our  march  lay  all  the  way  through  close 
tall  woods  that  kept  all  manner  of 
breeze  from  us)  and  what  through  eat- 
ing of  oranges  or  other  fruits  by  the 
way,  were  most  of  them  so  far  spent 
and  tired  that  they  could  hardly  stand 
upon  their  legs,  being  for  the  most  part 
troubled  with  violent  fluxes  ;  hundreds 
of  our  men  having  dropped  down  by  the 
way,  some  sick  and  some  dead,  so  that 
we  lost  no  inconsiderable  number  on 
that  march."  Needless  to  say  there 
were  no  wagons  or  baggage  ani nulls,  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  men  who 
fell  out  but  the  horses  of  a  small  troop 
of  cavalry,  sixty  strong,  that  Venables 
had  with  him,  which  of  course  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  work.  Having  no 
guide  to  show  him  a  ford  and  therefore 
no  hope  of  joining  Buller,  Venables 
marched  up  the  river  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  an  open  savanna,,  at  a 
point  seven  miles  from  Buller's  position. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  he  was  able 
to  cross  the  river  and  eiTect  his  junction 
with  Buller  ;  and  the  force  to  use  his 
own  words,  *'made  a  shift,  though 
heartless  and  spiritless,  to  creep  (for  so 
it  must  be  justly  styled)  within  a  mile 
of  the  Fort  Jeronymo."  Here,  to  his 
joy,  he  met  his  missing  guide,  one  Caj)- 
tain  Cox.  The  army  crept  on,  Vena- 
bles himself- advancing  almost  alone  in 
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front  of  the  **  forlorn  [advanced  guard] 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,"  to  re- 
connoitre. Suddenly  the  enemy  dashed 
out  from  an  ambuscade  on  the  nank  and 
front  of  the  main  body,  cutting  the 
General  and  his  party  completely  off 
from  them.  The  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der saved  Venables  from  serious  notice, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  troops 
through  the  jungle.  The  army,  after 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  behaved  bet- 
ter than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances.  "  Being  enraged  it 
beat  back  the  enemy  and  took  his 
ground,"  says  Daniell,  "  and  had  not 
extremity  of  thirst,  hunger,  weariness, 
and  night  resisted,  it  would  that  night 
have  entered  the  town.  But  necessity 
has  no  law ;  all  impatiently  cried 
*  Water,^  and  many  fainted  ;  which  re- 
gretfully caused  a  retreat  at  10  at 
night.**  Betreat  the  army  accordingly 
did  to  Drake's  Landiug,  the  nearest 
place  where  it  could  be  sure  of  finding 
water  ;  for  as  fate  willed  it,  Cox,  the 
guide,  who  alone  knew  where  water 
could  elsewhere  be  found,  had  been 
killed  by  the  first  volley.  Seven  offi- 
cers and  twenty-three  men  killed  in  ac- 
tion were  the  casualties  in  the  fight ; 
the  losses  by  sickness  on  the  march  were 
probably  ten  times  as  great. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  April 
18th,  the  troops  reached  Drake's  Land- 
ing, and  **  there  refreshed  its  weary 
spirits  and  fainting  limbs  with  consulta- 
tion.*' Counsel  and  consultation,  as 
we  have  seen,  consumed  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  this  expedition.  Vena- 
bles, who  was  himself  suffering  from 
dysentery,  went  on  board  the  flagship, 
and  spent  his  time  wrangling  with  Penn 
and  Winslow  ;  cruising  backward  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  shore,  but  ap- 
parently always  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Venables  and  always  sleeping  on  board. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything 
about  this  poor  lady  (except  that  she 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  bulk)  who 
seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  any 
loyal  wife  would  for  a  sick  and  much- 
abused  husband  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  presence  was  much  re- 
sented. The  army  of  course  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  absence  of  the  Gen- 
eral. It  was  badly  off  in  every  respect, 
"  feeding  on  the  saltest  beef,  un watered, 
withal  the  mouldy  brown  biscuit,  no 


brandy  or  comfortable  liquor  allowed 
us.  All  these  things  caused  immod- 
erate desire  of  water,  which  that  river 
|Hayna],  coming  from  a  copper  mine, 
served  rather  to  increase,  than  to  quench 
thirst.  And  the  rains  nightly  pouring 
so  soaked  our  bodies  with  flux,  none 
escaping  that  violence,  that  our  refresh- 
ment proved  a  weakening  instead  of  a 
support.^'  And  all  this  hardship, 
which  a  little  helpfulness  might  have 
greatly  alleviated,  was  shirked  by  the 
General,  sleeping  dry  and  comfortable 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  flagship. 
Small  wonder  that  the  army  cursed  Mrs. 
Venables  and  gave  full  rein  to  the 
tongue  of  scandal.  "  God  sanctify 
these  sad  dispensations  of  providence  to 
His  Highness  and  your  honor,"  wrote 
Butler  to  Thurloe,  two  months  later, 
**  to  grant  you  that  wisdom  which  may 
cheer  your  heart  under  his  will,  and 
direct  you  never  to  let  a  GeneraVs  wife 
accompany  him  on  foreign  serviced' 

This  curious  refreshment  of  the  army 
lasted  about  a  week.  On  Tuesday, 
April  24th,  it  marched  once  more,  by 
the  route  of  its  former  retreat,  for  Fort 
Jeronymo,  bivouacked  that  night  in  the* 
jungle,  and  continued  the  advance  next 
morning.  The  advanced  guard,  five 
hundred  strong,  was  made  up  of  men 
drawn  in  proportion  from  all  the  regi- 
ments, the  old  mistake  repeated  in  our 
day  at  Majuba  and  in  the  Soudan.  It 
was  placed  under  command  of  Adjutant- 
General  Jackson,  who  had  strict  orders 
to  keep  **  wings"  (fianking-parties)  in 
the  jungle  on  each  side  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  ambuscade  tactics  ' 
which  had  cost  the  army  so  dear  in  the 
previous  week.  These  orders  he  dis- 
obeyed, 

I  doubt  treacherously  [says  Mr.  Daniell], 
and  cowardly  neglecting  the  duty  of  his  place 
put  Captain  Butler*^  (a  stout,  but  inexperi- 
enced soldier  for  such  a  design)  to  lead  the 
Forlorn,  who  innocently  fell  into  the  enemy's 
ambuscade  ;  but  most  bravely  behaving  him- 
self fought  it  to  the  death,  bringing  up  his 
men  very  orderly  till  slain.  So  did  Captain 
Powlet  of  the  Firelocks  fight  to  the  death  ; 
whom  Jackson  seeing  fall,  instead  of  relief, 
faced  about  and  moHt  basely  ran  away.  There- 
upon immediately  the  whole  Forlorn,  like  a 
torrent  in  a  narrow  passage  straitened,  or  a 
sudden  and  furious  wave  in  a  rough  sea,  nny 
indeed  lightning — the  whole  Forlorn  tumbled 
into  the  Beformade  [the  support]  ;  they  all  as 

*  Gregory's  brother. 
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suddenly  into  the  horse  * — and  all  mixed  like 
a  mass  in  so  narrow  a  pass  not  able  to  contain 
six  abreast  (the  close  thick  woods  encompass- 
ing the  side  where  the  enemy  was  lodged  to 
flank  ns).  And  the  great  fort  guns  loaded 
with  small  shot,  bits  of  iron,  broken  pistol 
barrels  and  all  sach  mischief,  had  full  power 
and  snre  aim  all  along  that  narrow  pass  ; 
which  so  ronted  all  them  [forlorn,  reformade 
and  horse]  that  they  in  the  same  moment, 
ronted  the  General's  regiment.  Never  was 
anything  so  wedged  as  we,  which  made  the 
enemy  weary  of  killing  ;  and  had  not  the  rear 
part  of  Major  General  Haynes'  regiment  drawn 
into  the  wood,  and  so  coanter  flanked,  beat, 
iog  back  the  enemy  to  the  fort,  regaining  all 
the  groand,  bodies  and  ambuscades  even  under 
and  beside  the  very  fort  (which  ground  was 
maintained  all  night)  our  whole  army  had  been 
in  that  sudden  motion  disordered  and  con- 
fused. Jackson  sneaked  into  the  bushes  like 
an  old  fox  and  saved  himself.  Oar  most  gal- 
lant, noble  and  yaliant  General  Haynes,  with 
whom  and  near  his  person  (by  his  own  great 
desire)  I  was  all  this  time,  was  slain — lanced 
through  the  body. 

Never  did  British  troops  behave  more 
disgracefully.  The  whole  Spanish  force, 
at  the  highest  estimate  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  men,  and  it  routed  twenty 
times  that  number  of  English.  The 
casualties  were  one  major-general,  one 
colonel,  one  major,  four  captains,  many 
lieutenants  and  ensigns,  and  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men  killed. 
Nine  colors  (ensigns  or  company-colors) 
were  lost ;  and  the  whole  force  was 
hopelessly  demoralized. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  behavior  of 
Jackson  it  is  worth  while  to  record  the 
death  of  Major-General  Haynes,  as  tak- 
en from  another  source. 

A  big  fellow  issued  against  him  [Haynes] 
from  the  fort  on  horseback,  and  having  heard 
him  call  for  some  of  his  cheery  boys  to  stand 
by  him  and  beat  them  back,  he  said,  "  What 
make  you  here  for  you  English  dogs?  I'll 
teach  you  to  lead  men."  "  Welcome,  brave 
fellow."  quoth  the  General :  and  with  noth- 
ing but  a  small  walking-sword  in  his  hand 
(being  come  up  to  the  head  of  the  army  to 
give  orders  and  having  left  his  man  and  his 
armor  at  the  head  of  his  regiment)  encoun- 
tered  him.  And  the  adverdary,  seeing  he 
oonld  no  good  [sic]  rode  a  little  into  the  wood 
and  broqgbt  out  eight  with  him,  lancers. 
And  Thomas  Boys  with  an  ensign  [color]  and 
one  more  who  was  only  left  alive,  but  much 
wounded,  stood  by  the  Major-General  and  fell 
with  him.  Boys,  when  he  was  so  woanded 
that  he  perceived  he  was  slain,  stripped  off 

*  The  construction  breaks  down  hopelessly, 
bat  the  sense  is  clear.  The  original  has  not 
one  full  btop. 


his  colors  [from  the  8ta£F]  and  wrapping  him- 
self in  them  feU  and  died.* 

That  ni^ht  the  army  lay  on  its  ground 
amid  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  early 
next  morning,  having  buried  its  guns, 
retreated  once  more  to  Drake's  Land- 
ing.    The  next  four  days  the  commis- 
sioners consumed  in  wrangling  ;  Vena- 
bles,  as  before,  plying  to  and  fro  from 
ship  to  shore,  and  **  every  return  creat- 
ing   new    counsel."       "Meanwhile,'* 
continues  Mr.  Daniell,  "  the  rains  in- 
creasing, our  men  weakening,  all  even 
to  death  fluxing,  and  these  miseries  in- 
creasing, our  Council  resolved  by  seek- 
ing God  to  purge  the  army."    As  the 
result  of  this  search,  "First  Jackson, 
found  guilty  of  cowardice,  had  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head  for  a  coward,  his 
commission  revoked,  was  expulsed  the 
Army,  and  [degraded]  to  be  swabber  to 
hospital-ships  of  sick  people  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done.     Some  women  found 
in  men's  apparel  were  punished  ;  and  all 
suspected  [females,  let  us  say,  for  here 
Mr.  DanieJl  becomes  scandalous],  Bar- 
bados and  those  plantations  yielding  lit- 
tle else,  narrowly  sought  after.    One 
soldier  proved  to  have  run  away  was 
hanged,^'  and  so  forth.     Evidently  the 
army  could  do  with  a  little  purging. 

Very  soon  it  became  apparent,  now- 
ever,  that  no  more  work  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  land  forces,  purged  or 
unpurged,  at  any  rate  in  Hispaniola.  In 
vain  Penn  offered  to  batter  down  Fort 
Jeronymo  in  four  hours ;  to  clear  the 
way  to  the  gates  of  the  town  with  his 
guns  ;  to  land  men  on  the  quay, — in  a 
word,  to  do  anything  rather  than 
abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 
Venables,  weakened  by  dysentery  and 
failure,  and  Winslow,  hopelessly  fright- 
ened and  discouraged,  would  hear  of 
nothing  bi^t  departure  for  Jamaica. 
Penn  was  naturally  much  annoyed  ;  for 
had  he  had  his  own-way  he  could  almost 
certainly  have  captured  the  towji  with- 
out difficulty  ;  and,  the  fleet  as  nat- 
urally taking  his  part,  there  ensued 
that  violent  jealousy  between  the  two 
services  which  has  wrecked  so  many 
British  expeditions  in  all  paits  of  the 
world.  Rear-Admiral  Dakms,  for  in- 
stance, **  did  most  furiously  and  un- 
christianlike  say  before  good  witness, 


♦  Penn's  Life  of  Sir  W.  Fenn, 
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*  Where  are  the  cowardly  Spaniards 
now  ?  Will  they  not  come  and  cut  off 
these  Army  rogues  that  we  may  be  no 
more  troubled  with  them?'  And 'his 
own  lieutenant^  my  former  acquaint- 
ance, being  by  accident  aboard  the  ship 
where  I  [Daniell]  came  into,  weak  and 
so  ill  that  I  was  not  able  to  stand,  after 
salutes  and  discourse  told  me  to  my  face 
(like  to  his  profession)  that  [he  would] 
we  were  all  overboard  that  they  might 
be  rid  of  us  again  ;  speaking  the  very 
same  words  to  Captain  Fincher  in  his 
extremity  of  weakness,  and  also  to 
others." 

It  was  with  such  feelings  toward  the 
sister  service  that  the  fleet  took  what 
was  left  of  the  army  on  board  once 
more,  on  Sunday,  May  6th,  and  sailed 
away  with  it  westward.  Monday  the 
7th  was  kept  as  a  fast-day.  That  morn- 
ing Commissioner  Winslow  sickened, 
and  by  sunset  he  was  dead,  chiefly  of  a 
broken  heart.  On  the  next  day  "  he 
was  put  into  a  coffin  and  heaved  into 
the  sea,  and  had  the  solemnity  of  forty 
pieces  of  Ordnance,'*  if  that  were  any 
consolation  to  his  indignant  shade.  On 
Thursday,  May  10th,  the  fleet  entered 
the  harbor  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  in 
Jamaica,  Penn  leading  the  way  in  his 
own  ship,  for  he  had  been  heard  pri- 
vately to  say  "  that  he  would  not  trust 
the  Army  with  any  attempt  if  he  could 
get  near  with  his  ships.'*  To  make 
quite  sure,  he  shifted  into  the  Martin 
galley,  and  ran  in  till  she  was  aground 
abreast  of  a  Spanish  fort  at  the  head  of 
the  harbor — aground,  but  underneath 
the  fort  guns  and  safe  from  their  fire. 
Other  boats  followed  with  troops,  which 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  the  Spaniards 
fled,  abandoning  the  fort  and  thirteen 
guns  with  it.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but 
now  came  a  curious  scene.  **  The 
Army  did  not  follow  the  enemy,  but  did 
draw  up  in  battle  [array]  and  there  re- 
solved to  stay  until  their  Genera)  came 
ashore  to  them  ;  for  some  were  much 
troubled  that  he  did  not  land  with 
them.  For  all  the  time  that  the  army 
was  landing,  he  was  walking  about  the 
Martin  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  studying  of  physic 
more  than  like  the  General  of  an  Army. 
And  when  the  Army  did  come  by  us 

Sus  of  the  Martin]  in  the  boats,  they 
id  shout  forth  into  a  halloo,  which  is 


a  custom  at  sea,  throwing  up  their  caps 
and  hats.  But  General  Venables  did 
not  give  them  so  much  as  one  look  to 
encourage  them,  but  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  did  look  the  other  way."  * 

Eventually,  however,  Venables  did  go 
ashore,  and  next  morning  occupied  the 
town.  Then  the  three  surviving  com- 
missioners had  another  wrangle  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  ;  which 
resulted  in  granting  permission  to  the 
Spaniards  to  march  away  with  their 
wives  and  families.  Gregory  Butler, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Venables  from 
the  first,  now  seized  the  opportunity  to 
have  high  words  with  Penn  for  not 
making  the  terms  harder.  Well  was  it 
for  poor  Winelow  that  he  was  comfort- 
ably sunk  in  a  thousand  fathoms  of 
water  !  Then  came  the  question,  what 
should  be  done  next  ?  Provisions  were 
running  short,  and  none  could  be  ob- 
tained irom  the  Spaniards  who  had  fled 
to  the  mountains.  The  two  belated 
storeships,  months  overdue,  did  indeed 
arrive  on  the  19th  of  May  ;  but  this 
only  made  matters  worse,  for  they  wore 
claimed,  characteristically  enough,  by 
the  admiral  as  naval  stores.  Penn  did 
indeed  allow  Venables  as  a  favor  to 
have  some  biscuit  for  the  army  ;  but 
the  incident  of  course  increased  the 
friction  between  the  two  commanders, 
and  still  more  between  the  rival  services. 
The  usual  results  followed.  **  Yester- 
day,*' wrote  Penn  to  Venables  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  ^*  some  of  the  seamen 
were  very  unhandsomely  treated  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  at  the  lanaing- 
place,  some  of  whom  (as  I  am  informed 
by  persons  of  credit)  were  so  rudely 
handled  and  abused  that  it  is  a  doubt 
whether  they  will  recover  ;  and  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  carry  some  persons 
on  board  the  ship  at  the  same  time  when 
they  were  employed  in  carrying  officers 
and  soldiers  with  their  goods  on  shore  ; 
the  commander  of  the  said  guard  gently 
permitting  the  said  abuse  to  be  com- 
mitted.** 

In  reading  this  early  account  of  the 
perennial  strife  between  the  red  coats  f 

*Qooted  in  Penn*B  Memorials  of  Sir  W. 
Penn  ;  the  writer  probably  being  Penn's  secre- 
tary. 

I  It  is  not  qaite  certain,  howeyer,  whether 
this  army  wore  scarlet,  though  the  color  had 
been  common  since  1645. 
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and  the  blue  jackets,  one  is  inclined  to 
ask,  as  .Thackeray  does  in  recording  one 
of  Stella's  bitter  epigrams  on  Vanessa, 
^*  Would  vou  have  it  otherwise  ?*' 
Often  as  tne  rivalry  has  proved  disas- 
trous, from  this  expedition  of  1655  to 
the  abortive  attack  on  Carthagena  in 
1740  and  to  the  story  of  Nelson  at  Cor- 
sica, there  it  still  remains,  dormant 
perhaps,  but  asking  little  to  rouse  it  to 
life.  At  St.  Jago  in  1655  we  may  be 
sure  that  reprisals  followed  every  act  of 
violence,  and  that  the  taunts  exchanged 
were  as  bitter  as  any  of  those  which  now 
suffice  to  set  some  of  our  regiments  at 
each  other's  throats.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long  ;  and  eventu- 
ally it  was  decided  that  a  part  of  the 
fleet,  all  in  fact  but  nineteen  ships, 
should  go  home  and  Penn  with  it. 
Home  accordingly  Penn  went,  though 
not  till  the  25th  of  June. 

Meanwhile,  the  army,  thinking  that 
the  Protector  might  just  as  well  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question,  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  whereat  was  passed  the  fol- 
lowing curious  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  we  are  willing,  if  the  General 
pleases  to  take  the  trouble  upon  him  of  Koing 
to  England  to  represent  the  condition  of  this 
army  and  this  Island,  and  to  procure  such  re- 
lief and  supplies  as  are  needful  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  design,  that  he  dispose  himself 
for  the  journey  as  soon  as  he  shall  think  con- 
Tenient.  Signed.  Rich.  Fortescue  (Colonel)  ; 
Rio.  Holdipp  (Colonel) ;  Samuel  Barry  (Lieut. - 
Col.) ;  Isaac  Birkenhead  (A.  G.) :  Jo.  Rudyerd 
(Q.  M.  G.). 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover 
whether  this  polite  offer  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  obtained  by  Venables  to  ex- 
cuse his  departure,  or  put  forward  as  a 
gentle  hint  from  the  officers  to  hasten 
it.  He  was,  it  is  true,  desperately  ill  ; 
so  ill  that  Penn  before  his  departure 
gave  Fortescue  a  dormant  commission 
to  succeed  liim  **  in  case  it  should  please 
God  to  take  him  away.*'  But  his  com- 
mission vested  in  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  land-forces,  so  it  is  not 
quite  clear  why  he  should  have  asked 
leave  of  absence  from  his  subordinates. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  did  go  home,  on 
the  14th  of  July  ;  whereupon  Colonel 
Gregory  Butler  took  the  opportunity  to 
^0  home  also  **  alleging  that  there  was 
no  more  service  for  him  in  regard  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  were  gone." 
Nor  do  these  commissioners  appear  to 


have  been  missed.  The  principal 
officers  remaining  promptly  met  and 
drew  up  an  instrument  appointing 
thetnselves  a  Council  of  Government  for 
Jamaica,  the  preamble  pointing  out 
rather  naYvely  tnat  the  step  was  neces- 
sary owing  to  the  departure  of  the 
original  council  **  for  reasons  and  mo- 
tives best  known  to  themselves.'*  The 
nejv  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
Colonel  Fortescue  and  Vice- Admiral 
Goodson  :  the  latter  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned officer  who  knew  his  business  and 
could  do  it ;  the  former  an  old  *'  New 
Model"  colonel,  who  had  seen  plenty  of 
active  service,  and  now  evidently  looked 
with  pleasure  upon  the  withdrawal  of  a 
lot  of  useless  men,  such  as  the  ad- 
venturers and  volunteers  who  had  joined 
the  expedition.  **  Many  there  are,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  **  who  came  out  with 
us  vaunting  as  if  they  would  have  car- 
ried the  Indies,  big  with  expectation  of 
gold  and  silver  ready  told  up  in  ba^s. 
riot  finding  that,  but  meeting  with 
some  difficulties  and  hardships,  where- 
with (lod  uses  to  try  and  exercise  His 
people,  they  fret,  fume,  and  grow  im- 
patieot,  and  wish  they  were  at  their 
onions,  etc.  Several  of  such  according 
to  their  desires  and  discontent  we  have 
dismissed  ;  and  they  may  return  with 
shame  enough.  .  .  •  General  Penn 
returned  fourteen  days  since  for  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  the  Protector  will  not 
be  well  pleased  to  see  them." 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  right.  The 
Protector  was  not  well  pleased  with  the 
return  of  the  two  commanders.  Penn 
arrived  on  the  1st  and  Venables  on  the 
9th  of  September,  and  on  the  20th  both 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  For  the 
Protector  was  not  a  man  to  be  tiifled 
with,  and  he  had  the  success  of  his 
great  venture  very  much  at  heart.  **  It 
is  certain,"  wrote  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  his  master,  *'  that  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Protector 
shut  himself  up,  and  would  see  no  one 
till  night,  subjecting  himself  to  a  strict 
fast  to  make  the  news  from  the  fleet  the 
more  favorable."  The  news  of  the  die- 
graceful  failure  afflicted  him  deeply  ; 
and  not  the  less  so  because  he  had 
already  despatched  a  reinforcement  of 
one  thousand  men,  which  arrived  at 
Barbados  the  very  day  on  whicli  Penn 
anchored  at  Spithead.     A  little  more 
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patience  might  therefore  have  saved  at 
least  the  country's  honor.  Neverthe- 
less he  released  both  the  prisoners  after 
a  confinement  of  one  month  only. 
After  all,  he  himself  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  having  entrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  to  such  men  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  that 
he  should  have  been  so  much  at  fault  in 
his  selection,  for  if  there  was  one  gift 
which  Cromwell  was  admitted  by  all  to 
possess  it  was  that  of  choosing  good  in- 
struments. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  at  least  taken 
Jamaica  and  was  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Measures  were  at  once  tak- 
en for  raising  and  despatching  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  Cromwell  himself  wrote 
letters  of  encouragement  and  commen- 
dation to  Fortescue  and  Goodson.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told,  so  far  as 
ink  and  paper  can  tell  it.  The  history 
of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in 
all  our  tropical  possessions,  cannot  be 
read  aright  without  a  visit  to  the  old 
military  cemeteries.  There,  as  for  in- 
stance on  the  Morne  Fortun6e  at  St. 
Lucia,  the  traveller,  tearing  his  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and 
briars  and  rank  herbage,  may  stumble 
against  a  row  of  mouldering  stones,  and 
decipher  that  under  'these  stones  lie, 
almost  as  on  parade,  colonel,  major, 
captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants, 
corporals,  rank  and  iile,  practically  a 
whole  re^ment  killed  by  the  climate. 
In  1655  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how  inno- 
cently they  fought  against  it. 
•'Jamaica,  wrote  Fortescue,  July 
15th,  1655,  ''is  a  very  fruitful  and 
pleasant  land,  a  fit  receptacle  for  honest 
men,  which  is  our  greatest  need  here." 
In  October  Major  Sedgwicke  arrived 
with  reinforcements  one  thousand 
strong,  and  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
business  with  his  colleagues  when  "  the 
Lord  visited  Major-General  Fortescue 
with  sickness  and  in  four  or  five  days 
snatched  him  away."  Gage,  the  ex- 
Jesuit,  Cromwell's  adviser,  soon  fol- 
lowed Fortescue.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
force,  Sedgwicke  himself  shall  tell  us. 

The  condition  of  the  Army  is  very  sad  and 
sickly  ;  and  nnless  God  in  mercy  stay  His 
hand  we  shall  all  perish,  and  be  as  water  spilt 
upon  the  grass  that  cannot  be  gathered  up 
again.  We  caused  lately  a  mnster  to  be  made 
both  of  qaality  and  quantity  of  the  soldiers. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  are  sick  and  those 


set  down  well  are  pitifully  well.  We  landed 
831  in  Colonel  Humphrey's  regiment,  lusty 
healthful  gallant  men  who  encouraged  the 
whole  army.  There  are  at  this  day  [one 
month  from  landing]  50  of  them  dead,  where- 
of two  Captains,  a  Ijieutenant,  and  two  en- 
signs ;  the  Colonel  very  weak,  the  Lieut.- 
Colonel  at  death's  door  ;  I  think  all  the  Cap- 
tains  sick  ;  not  above  four  commission-officers 
in  that  regiment  now  fit  to  march  ;  and  the 
men  most  part  of  them  sick.  Colonel  Doyley 
is  fallen  sick  again,  and  Colonel  Carter  is  very 
weak,  as  also  divers  other  field  officers.  Sol- 
diers die  daily,  I  believe  140  [?  14]  every  week 
and  so  have  done  ever  since  I  came  hither.  It 
is  strange  to  see  young  lusty  men  to  appear- 
ance well,  and  in  three  or  four  days  in  the 
grave. 

This  is  but  one  specimen  of  many 
such  letters  written  from  Jamaica  in 
the  following  two  years ;  a  volume 
might  be  made  of  them,  all  telling  the 
same  tale.  Men  and  stores,  from  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  were  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic  to  support  the  new 
colony.  The  stores  rotted  on  the 
beach  ;  and  the  men  looked  in  each 
others'  haggard  faces,  helpless  as  starv 
ing  field-fares,  or  watched  the  fire- flies 
glancing  over  their  heads  and  the  land- 
crabs  crawling  at  their  feet  as  the  sultry 
darkness  gave  place  to  the  burning  sun- 
shine, and  the  deadly,  clamorous  tropic 
night  to  the  deadly,  silent  tropic  day. 
Sedgwicke,  the  new  commander,  was 
unnerved  with  what  he  saw  and  begged 
to  come  home  but  was  **  not  very  solic- 
itous ;  sometimes  thinking  another  place 
will  be  my  portion  before  I  hear  again 
from  your  Ilighness."  He  lived  to  re- 
ceive another  letter  from  Cromwell,  and 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  May  24th,  1656. 
His  secretary,  who  had  nurseii  him,  sur- 
vived him  four  months.  In  December, 
1656,  arrived  a  new  commander.  Colonel 
Brayne,  a  distinguished  officer,  with 
further  reinforcements.  Within  three 
months  a  third  of  his  men  were  dead  ; 
and  he  himself  after  continual  sickness 
lasted  but  seven  months  longer.  Then 
Colonel  Doyley,  seemingly  a  rough  but 
able  and  energetic  man,  who  had  come 
out  with  Yeiiables,  took  command  in 
virtue  of  survival.  Being  the  first  com- 
mander who  was  unencumbered  with 
commissioners  he  had  a  free  hand,  and 
began  to  reduce  things  to  something 
like  order ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
bringing  the  last  act  of  this  grim  drama 
to  a  successful  close.  For  on  May  8th, 
1658^  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  re- 
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capture  the  island,  but  were  out- 
manceuTred  and  brilliantly  repulsed  by 
Doyley  in  a  fashion  which  atoned  for 
previous  disgraces.  **  Thus/'  he  wrote 
triumphantly  to  Cromwell  (July  12th, 
1658),  **  hath  the  Lord  made  known 
His  salvation.  His  righteousness  hath 
He  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen."  Unfortunately  by  the  time 
the  dii9patch  arrived  such  language  was 
almost  out  of  date.     For  the  Protector, 


whose  eyes  it  was  meant  to  gladden,  was 
lying  dead  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  whither  Blake  had  preceded 
him  eighteen  months  before,  both  worn 
to  the  death  by  the  cares  of  the  war 
which  was  to  have  given  England  the 
Spanish  Main,  but  gave  her  no  more 
than  Jamaica,  *'  to  bear  spices  and 
poisons  and  other  produce  to  this  day.'* 
— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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The  modem  traveller  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  borne  swiftly  to  Edinburgh  in 
one  of  the  luxurious  carriages  that  run 
along  the  three  main  lines  from  the 
English  to  the  Scottish  capital,  emerges 
from  the  railway  station  into  Princes 
Street  sees  before  him  a  row  of  hotels 
equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Taking  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  these,  he  can  almost 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson's  enthusiastic 
remark  that  **  there  is  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a 
good  tavern  or  inn.'*  The  outlook  is 
m  keeping  with  the  interior.  From  his 
dinner-table  the  visitor  can  look  across 
the  verdant  valley  to  the  rugged  rock 
crowned  by  its  ancient  fortress,  and  to 
the  domes,  pinnacles,  and  spires  pro- 
truding from  the  dense  and  massive  pile 
of  Scott's  old  romantic  town.  After 
nightfall  he  can  lie  in  bed  with  uncur- 
tained window  and  gaze  upon  the  castle 
standing  out  in  bold  outline  against  the 
moonlit  sky,  or  watch  the  lights  twink- 
ling in  the  tall  lands  where  nobles 
feasted  and  revelled  in  bygone  days. 
Then,  when  slumber  closes  nis  eyelids 
and  he  passes  into  dreamland,  could  he 
be  transformed  b^  the  magic  spell  of 
some  Northern  wizard  into  a  traveller 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  what  a 
contrast  there  would  he  in  his  surround- 
ings I  After  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney, in  which  he  would  have  been  beset 
by  many  perils,  and  in  which  he  would 
have  either  sat  huddled  up  in  the  stuffy 
interior  of  a  lumbering  coach  or  been 
perched  precariously  on  its  roof,  he 
would   have  alighted,   benumbed    and 


travel- worn,  at  one  of  the  few  humble 
hostelries  which  in  those  days  were  set 
apart  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast. 

A  vivid  description  of  an  eighteenth- 
cpntury  traveller's  experience  on  his  en- 
trance into  Edinburgh  is  given  by  Cap- 
tain Topham,  a  cultured  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman who  visited  the  **  gray  metrop- 
olis*' in  1774,  or  about  a  twelvemonth 
after  Dr.  Johnson  had  passed  through 
it  on  his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
"  One  can  scarcely  form  in  imagina- 
tion," writes  Captain  Topham,  *'  the 
distress  of  a  miserable  stranger  on  his 
first  entrance  into  this  city,  as  there  is 
no  inn  that  is  better  than  an  alehouse, 
nor  any  accommodation  that  is  decent, 
cleanly,  or  fit  to  receive  a  s^entleman. 
On  my  first  artival  my  comianion  and 
self,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's 
journey,  were  landed  at  one  of  these 
stable-keepers'  (for  they  have  modesty 
enough  to  give  themselves  no  higher 
denomination),  in  a  part  of  the  town 
which  is  called  the  Pleasance ;  and  on 
entering  the  house  we  were  conducted 
by  a  poor  girl  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  with  only  a  single  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoat  which  just  reached 
halfway  to  her  ankles,  into  a  room 
where  about  twenty  Scotch  drovers  had 
been  regaling  themselves  with  whiskey 
and  potatoes.  You  may  guess  our 
amazement  when  we  were  informed 
'  that  this  was  the  best  inn  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  we  could  have  no 
beds,  unless  we  had  an  inclination  to 
sleep  together,  and  in  the  same  room 
with  the  company  which  a  stage-coach 
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had  that  moment  discharged.'  Well, 
Bald  I  to  my  friend,  there  is  nothing 
like  seeing  men  and  manners  ;  perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  repose  ourselves  at 
some  coffee-house.  Accordingly,  on 
inquiry,  we  discovered  that  there  was  a 
good  dame  by  the  Cross  who  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  pouring  out 
coffee  or  letting  lodgings  to  strangers, 
as  we  were.  She  was  easily  to  be  found 
out,  and,  with  all  the  conciliating  com- 
plaisance of  a  Maltresse  d^Hotel,  con- 
ducted us  to  our  destined  apartments, 
which  were  indeed  six  stories  high,  but 
so  infernal  in  appearance  that  you 
would  have  thought  yourself  in  the 
regions  of  Erebus.  The  truth  of  this, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  you  will  make  no 
scruple  to  believe  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  the  whole  we  had  only  two  windows, 
which  looked  into  an  alley  five  foot 
wide,  where  the  houses  were  at  least  ten 
stories  high,  and  the  alley  itself  was  so 
sombre  in  the  brightest  sunshine  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  any  object  dis- 
tinctly.'* 

The  narrow,  straggling  street,  known 
at  one  time  by  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
pressive name  of  Dearenough,  but  lat- 
terly as  the  Pleasance,  from  the  neigh- 
boring convent  of  Sancta  Maria  de 
Placentia — a  town  in  the  Duchy  of 
Parma — was  entered  by  a  port,  or  gate, 
over  which  were  frequently  displayed, 
the  heads  of  political  offenders.  The 
Pleasance  and  its  continuation,  St. 
Mary's  Wynd — now  St.  Mary's  Street — 
then  formed  the  approach  to  the  centre 
of  the  city  by  one  of  the  turnpike  roads 
from  the  south.  Here,  accordingly, 
were  situated  several  of  the  principal 
inns,  and  these  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  erection  of  the  Korth  and 
South  Bridges  in  1769  and  1788  di- 
verted the  traffic  into  the  city  along  the 
higher  level. 

One  of  the  innkeepers  in  the  Pleas- 
ance at  the  time  of  Captain  Topham's 
visit  was  Mr.  James  Dun,  who  is  a 
notable  personage,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  only  the  first  in  the  city  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  word  "  stabler,"  but  was 
also  the  pioneer  of  hotel-keeping  in  the 
New  Town.  After  the  completion  of 
the  North  Bridge,  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing building  operations  on  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  the  marshy  valley  which 


separated  the  extended  city  from  the 
original  town,  offered  exemption  from 
all  burghal  taxation  to  the  enterprising 
individual  who  would  first  erect  a  house 
there.  Tempted  by  this  offer,  Mr.  John 
Neale,  a  silk  mercer — who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  citizen  of  Edinburgh  to 
adopt  the  new-fangled  name  of  haber- 
dasher— erected  in  1774  what  is  now  the 
eastmost  house  in  Princes  Street,  next 
to  the  Register  House.  Two  years 
later,  that  is  to  say  in  1776,  he  let  the 
upper  flats  of  this  building  to  Mr.  Dun, 
the  Pleasance  innkeeper,  who  fitted  up 
the  house  in  a  style  which  was  consid- 
ered particularly  elegant  for  those  days, 
and  painted  in  gilt  letters  in  front  the 
words  "  Dun's  Hotel.'*  Public  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  strange 
sign,  and  there  was  much  discussion  as 
to  its  meaning,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  word  '*  hotel"  was  only 
a  polite  name  for  a  house  of  bad  fame. 
So  widespread  was  this  belief  that  Lord 
Provost  Kincaid  wrote  to  Mr.  Dun  re- 
monstrating seriously  with  him  about 
the  indecency  of  his  sign,  and  asking 
him  to  at  least  save  the  public  the  scan- 
dal of  its  exhibition,  whatever  might  be 
the  real  character  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Dun,  however,  stuck  to  his  sign,  his 
business  prospered,  and  he  eventually 
realized  a  considerable  fortune,  living 
long  enough  to  see  not  a  few  other 
hotels  spring  up  and  flourish  alongside 
the  original. 

But  to  recross  the  **  Nor'  Loch,*' 
where  now  runs  the  North  British  Rail- 
way, and  where  the  Princes  Street 
Gardens  spread  their  bloom  and  verdure 
above  what  was  formerly  a  morass,  the 
last  resting-place  of  cats  and  dogs.  In 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  the  ancient 
**  hostillaries,"  as  they  were  termed,  re- 
ceived every  encouragement  from  Roy- 
alty. An  Act  passed  in  1425,  in  the 
reign  of  the  poet  King,  James  the  First, 
forbade  all  travellers  stopping  at  burgh 
towns  to  lodge  with  their  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances, or  in  any  other  place  but 
the  "  hostillaries."  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  exception,  which  is  quaintly 
expressed  in  tne  phraseology  of  the 
time,  "  Gif  it  be  the  persones  thatleadis 
monie  with  them  in  company"— that  is 
to  say,  if  the  travellers  were  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue — **  thai  sail  have 
friedome  to  harberie  with  their  friends  ; 
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tury,  and  one  which  is  often  confounded 
with  that  just  described,  was  the 
**  White  Horse  Hostel."  It  was  situ- 
ated off  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  being  en- 
tered through  Boyd's,  or  the  *'  White 
Horse/*  Close.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  places  of  resort  for  travellers,  the 
rooms  were  above  the  stables,  but  the 
house  was  larger  and  more  comfortable 
than  many  of  its  rivals.  Its  owner  was 
Mr.  James  Boyd,  a  gentleman  whose 
favorite  recreation  was  horse-racing, 
the  course  for  which  at  that  time  was 
the  sands  of  Leith.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Local  tradition  relates  that  at 
one  period  of  his  career  Mr.  Boyd's 
sporting  proclivities  had  brought  nim 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  the  swiftness 
of  a  white  horse  in  his  racing-stud  re- 
trieved his  fortune.  Thereupon  the 
grateful  owner  not  only  decided  to  keep 
the  animal  in  ease  and  comfort  until 
nature  ended  its  days,  but  also  adopted 
its  portrait  as  his  sign.  Eventually 
Boyd  retired  with  a  fortune  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  and,  as  an  indication 
of  the  completeness  of  his  inn's  appoint- 
ment, it  may  be  added  that  at  the  dis- 
Elenishing  there  was  a  napery  in  the 
ouse  valued  at  £500.  Among  the 
many  celebrities  who  visited  this 
**  White  Horse  Inn"  was  the  great  dic- 
tionary-maker. Dr.  Johnson.  On  his 
arrival  there,  in  August  1773,  he  sent 
this  brief  note  to  his  devoted  admirer  : 
"  Saturday  night :  Mr.  Johnson  sends 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Bos  well,  having 
just  arrived  at  *  Boyd's.'"  When 
Boswell  came  upon  the  scene,  the 
learned  Doctor  was  pouring  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  a  slovenly  waiter 
who  had  dared  to  sweeten  his  lemonade 
with  nature's  sugar-tongs.  The  indig- 
nant Doctor  threw  the  lemonade  out  of 
the  window,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
pitch  the  waiter  after  it,  but  was  ap- 
peased by  his  friend,  and  the  couple 
walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High  Street 
to  Boswell's  house  in  James's  Court, 
Lawnmarket.  '*  It  was  a  dusky  night,*' 
writes  Bos  well ;  **  I  could  not  prevent 
his  being  assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia 
of  Edinburgh."  The  site  of  the 
**  White  Horse  Inn"  is  commemorated 
by  a  tablet  in  the  front  wall  of  a  mod- 
ern building  in  what  is  now  called  St. 
Mary  Street. 
At  the  foot  of  St.  Mary's  Wynd  and 


adjoining  theCowgate  Port  was  another 
famous  inn,  whicn,  being  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  line  of  both  road- 
ways, was  a  resort  of  travellers  from  the 
East  as  well  as  of  those  from  the  South. 
This  was  Peter  Ramsay's  inn,  which 
was  advertised  by  its  owner  in  1776  as 
**  a  good  house  for  entertainment,  good 
s tables  for  above  one  hundred  horses, 
and  sheds  for  above  twenty  carriages." 
Ramsay  retired  in  1790  with  a  fortune 
of  £10,000,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Barnton,  a  beautiful  estate  situated 
a  few  miles  west  from  Edinburgh, 
which  he  had  purchased  four  years  be- 
fore from  the  widowed  Lady  Glenorchy. 
His  descendant,  the  owner  of  the  race- 
horse Lanercost,  was  a  famous  sports- 
man of  his  day.  He  was  notable  as  the 
friend  of  Captain  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Urie,  the  celebrated  pedestrian,  and 
along  with  him  horsed  and  drove  the 
*'  Defiance"  coach  to  and  from  Aber- 
deen. 

For  travellers  from  the  West,  who  en- 
tered the  city  through  the  West  Port, 
there  was  the  White  Hart  Inn,  situated 
in  the  Grassmarket — an  old  edifice  which 
still  survives  ;  and  the  Black  Bull  Inn, 
a  commodious  house  in  the  Pleasance, 
was  another  resort  of  strangers. 

Even  the  best  of  these  hostelries 
would  find  but  scant  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  traveller.  Hugo  Arnot, 
the  historian  of  Edinburgh,  writing  in 
1779,  says  that  **  all  these  inns  were 
mean  buildings,  their  apartments  dirty 
and  dismal ;  and,  if  waiters  happen  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  a  stranger  will  per- 
haps be  shocked  with  the  novelty  of 
being  shown  into  a  room  by  a  dirty, 
sunburnt  wench  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings." An  irascible  traveller  pithily 
described  the  hardness  of  his  bed  by 
comparing  it  to  *'  a  dish-clout  stretched 
on  a  gridiron.'*  The  fact  was,  these 
inns  were  used  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury mainly  as  stables  ;  visitors,  unless 
their  stay  in  the  city  was  to  be  brief, 
usually  went  into  lodgings.  One  of 
these  lodging-house  keepers,  *^  the  good 
dame  by  the  Cross,"  referred  to  by 
Captain  Topham,  advertised  in  1754 
that  persons  who  did  not  bring  **  their 
silver  plate,  tea-china,  table-china,  and 
tea-linen  can  be  served  in  them  all." 
This  enterprising  landlady  also  offered 
to  provide  her  guests  with  ''  wines  and 
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know  that  Neptune's  white  sea-horses 
will  leap  the  bar  before  long. 

Those  who  have  from  sheer  necessity 
studied  the  ways  of  the  birds  that  live 
on  the  waters  round  the  coast,  and  on 
the  shores,  never  question  the  signs  the 
birds  give  them,  and  they  at  once  make 
preparations,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their 
power,  to  avert  coming  disaster. 

The  fog  masses  again,  and  floats  in 
toward  the  shore.  The  lighthouse 
looms  through  it  for  a  time,  then  we 
only  see  the  lights.  A  muttering  growl 
comes  over  the  sea  and  dies  down  as  it 
passes  over  the  beach  and  sea-wall,  to 
lose  itself  in  the  flats  beyond. 

Then  comes  a  rush  of  wind,  and  all 
is  still.  The  fog  rolls  away  from  the 
Kghthouse,  is  swept  from  the  sand-bar, 
and  we  see  far  out  and  away  a  long  low 
streak,  not  of  light,  but  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  clouds  above  it.  This 
widens,  the  darker  parts  being  broken 
up. 

There  are  one  or  two  fierce  sweeps  of 
wind  that  seem  to  smite  you,  and  again 
to  bounce  away,  and  then  it  blows 
ashore. 

All  the  fog  has  gone,  blown  into  rags 
and  tatters  by  the  wind.  Night  is  not 
over  us  yet,  but  darkness  is  coming  on 
apace,  and  the  tide  coming  in, — a  fierce 
high  wintry  tide.  We  stay  on  the 
rocks  by  the  lighthouse,  for  some  old 
salts  are  gathered  there  discussing  the 
chances  of  a  fishing  smack  that  they 
have  made  out  with  their  long  glasses, 
and  which  is  making  port  all  right. 
She  is  the  largest  craft  of  that  kind  in 
the  place  ;  more  than  that,  she  has  been 
out  deep-sea  fishing,  and  is  now  home- 
ward bound  with  her  batch.  Better  sea- 
man never  grasped  tiller  than  the  Saucy 
Jane's  owner  ;  but  things  go  all  askew 
at  times  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, and  with  startling  rapidity. 

Some  that  have  not  had  these  things 
brought  home  to  them  are  very  apt  to 
prose  about  the  way  in  which  such  dis- 
asters could  have  been  averted.  If  they 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  fix,  they 
would  certainly  never  have  come  back 
at  all. 

The  white  horses  are  taking  their 
preparatory  canters  before  they  leap  ; 
soon  indeed  they  leap  in  real  earnest. 
They  are  coming  now,  a  fierce  white 
line  of  them;  they  leap  and  clear,  for 


a  boiling  mass  of  foam  rushes  over  the 
bar.  A  dark  cloud  rises,  backs,  and 
vanishes.  In  this  dim  light  we  can 
make  out  that  it  is  the  fowl  rising,  be- 
cause they  can  stay  there  no  longer. 

High  water  is  over  the  bar,  and  a  gale 
blowing, — not  a  storm,  but  quite  enough 
to  make  things  lively  for  those  outside 
the  bar.  If  the  Saucy  Jane  is  going  to 
make  the  passage  she  must  do  it  soon, 
before  darkness  falls.  She  is  going  to 
try  it :  we  know  within  a  little  where 
the  passage  runs  that  she  will  take,  for 
deep  cuts  and  channels  run  through 
there.  Now  she  makes  for  it ;  but 
something  is  not  quite  right,  for  she 
swings  round  and  out  again.  She 
means  it  next  time.  At  it  she  comes, 
her  bows  smothered  in  foam.  She  is 
over  the  bar  in  safety  ;  but  the  old  sea- 
dogs  ashore  say,  as  they  close  their 
glasses,  that  her  first  attempt  was  a 
very  close  shave. 

Hearing  them  say  that  the  big  flat 
must  be  covered  this  tide,  also  that  the 
.moon  will  show  out  between  ten  and 
eleven,  we  go  home  for  a  rest.  Several 
miles  of  heavy  walking  over  shingle  will 
cause  you  to  think  a  rest  necessary. 
But  I  was  well  repaid  for  turning  out 
at  the  time  mentioned,  when  the  mooh 
was  up,  with  one  of  the  shore- shooters 
as  a  guide.  It  was  not  indeed  safe 
when  the  large  flat  was  under  water  to 
go  alone,  even  if  you  knew  the  locality 
fairly  well. 

It  was  not  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
for  huge  clouds  passed  swiftly  over  the 
moon,  leaving  a  bright  light  for  a  time, 
to  be  obscured  again  by  the  clouds  that 
followed  on. 

Hundreds  of  places  can  be  found  now 
where,  from  some  very  natural  causes, 
the  tide  works  in  its  own  fashion.  Salt- 
water safety-valves  these  are  when  the 
sea  is  in  a  state  of  high  pressure. 

My  companion  told  me  that  the  tide 
only  forced  its  way  up  and  over  these 
bitter  slimy  saltings,  for  it  was  not  used 
even  for  grazing  purposes  very  often. 
Fowl  could  be  found  there  in  the  sea- 
son ;  but  even  in  the  best  of  times  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them, 
for  cuts,  drains,  dykes,  and  main  chan- 
nels ran  all  through  it.  It  was  not  the 
least  use  as  punting  water,  but  yet  ex- 
cellent water  for  fowl. 

I  am  not  likely  to.  forget  that  sight  : 
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handle,  close  to  the  door.  All  these 
sounds  tell  what  is  going  on  just  as  well 
as  if  you  saw  the  various  actions  per- 
formed, so  very  quiet  is  the  place  and  its 
surroundings. 

Quiet  as  the  place  is,  we  must  not 
linger  here — we  must  travel  before  night 
falls  ;  so  we  leave  the  farm  behind  us, 
and  a  few  plovers  spring  up  and  settle 
again  as  we  pass  by.  One  figure  stealing 
along  in  the  gloaming  does  not  alarm 
them  much. 

Presently  a  low  stile,  leading  from  the 
fields  to  the  uplands,  offers  a  very  in- 
viting seat  for  a  time.  So  little  is  this 
path  used  that  by  the  hedge-growth  on 
either  side — young  oak-shoots  from 
where  trees  have  been  felled — it  is  com- 
pletely bowered  over,  making  a  capital 
place  for  observation.  We  do  not 
smoke,  so  that  not  the  least  taint  is  in 
the  air ;  and  we  sit  quite  still.  No 
shuffling  or  changing  about ;  we  can 
keep  still  for  any  length  of  time  when 
on  the  hunt,  although  we  make  up  for 
it  by  restless  activity  at  all  other  times. 
I  wish  to  see  how  the  hares  are  conduct- 
ing themselves  this  spring-time.  **  As 
mad  as  a  March  hare  !"  or  **  As  mad 
as  a  hatter  !''  are  very  well-known  say- 
ings. I  know  little  about  the  sanencss 
of  the  hatter,  but  I  can  state  this,  that 
the  supposed  aberration  of  mind  that  the 
hare  is  credited  with  at  certain  seasons 
has  not  the  least  foundation  ;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  very  wide-awake  individual,  as 
ho  well  needs  to  be.  As  we  sit  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree  that  does  duty  for  top- 
rail,  two  hares  slip  by  on  one  side  of  us  : 
thev  have  come  down  from  the  uplands 
to  feed  in  the  fields.  Those  white  dots 
moving  so  rapidly  are  the  scuts  of  rab- 
bits showing,  aB  they  chase  each  other 
close  to  the  hedge-side  ;  for  the  rabbit 
never  ventures  far  from  his  burrows  to 
feed  :  he  is  very  quick  for  a  short  run, 
and  makes  the  most  of  it  to  reach  his 
home.  With  the  hare  it  is  different : 
speed  serves  his  turn,  enduring  speed, 
and  it  serves  him  well.  In  sporting 
terms  we  ought  to  have  said  serves  her  ; 
for  no  matter  what  the  sex  may  be.  Puss 
is  the  comprehensive  name  for  the  hare. 

There  they  are  in  front  of  us,  four  of 
them  feeding ;  in  the  twilight,  glasses 
serve  as  at  any  other  time.  We  can  see 
all  their  movements  at  this  short  dis- 
tance.    Their  long  mobile  ear  i  are  play- 


ing and  working  in  all  directions, — 
sometimes  erect,  at  others  held  apart, 
then  brought  forward  as  if  feeling  for 
some  sound  or  other,  then  laid  down 
close.  If  the  hare  wishes  to  look  around 
or  to  give  its  attention  to  any  sound  it 
may  have  noticed  particularly,  it  half 
raises  itself,  the  forefeet  being  off  the 
ground  and  half  bent  to  the  breast ; 
then  is  the  time  to  see  the  play  of  the 
ears. 

Other  creatures  watch  the  movements 
of  the  hares'  ears  when  feediug  in  the 
same  field  with  them ;  partridges  in 
particular  do,  and  also  the  pheasants. 
()ne  covey,  I  remember,  early  one 
autumn,  regulated  their  movements  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  these  furred  signal- 
posts — the  ears  of  the  hares— when  feed- 
ing :  if  they  saw  these  up,  all  was 
right ;  if  not,  well  they  slipped  forward 
toward  where  the  creatures  were  squat- 
ted. 

As  they  are  in  couples  now,  they  do 
not  notice  their  long-legged  neighbors 
so  much  ;  they  are  simply  calling  to 
each  other. 

We  have  only  to  show  ourselves,  then 
four  shadows  flit  over  the  field  and  we 
are  alone.  Up  the  hill  we  go,  out  on 
the  downs ;  here  it  is  open.  Eabbits 
rush  from  grass-clumps  as  we  pass,  to 
stop  again  only  a  few  yards  away.  Then 
we  hear  something  give  a  short  sharp 
cry  ;  it  would  have  been  longer,  only 
the  creature  that  stopped  the  cry  knew 
how  to  do  it  quickly.  The  fox  bites 
hard  and  sharp.  Some  rabbit  has  got 
in  Reynard's  way,  and  has  suffered  for 
it,  A  few  badgers  are  close  by,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  falling 
in  with  them  ;  for  if  they  get  our  wind 
or  hear  our  footfall,  they  will  rush  to 
their  cave-dwellings  at  once.  One 
guardian  of  game  destroyed  a  colony  of 
them,  but  he  kept  very  quiet  over  the 
affair,  for  fear  his  employer  might  not 
have  been  of  the  same  mmd  as  himself 
in  the  matter.  That  lot  would  have 
put  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  if  he  had  sold  them  for  taxi- 
dermical  purposes  ;  but  this  he  could 
hardly  venture  to  do,  so  he  buried  the 
lot.  I  failed  to  see  where  the  profit 
came  in,  with  all  his  trouble  of  captur- 
ing at  different  times  ;  and  all  the  reason 
he  could  give,  when  it  was  safe  for  him 
to  speak  about  it,  was  this  :  **  He  did 
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or  we  might  say  two  large  heaths,  sep- 
rated  only  in  their  names.  The  white 
tracks  of  silver  sand  show  oat  like  lines 
among  the  short  heather.  At  one  time 
when  I  visited  it  the  heather  was  hreast- 
high  ;  recent  fires  have  destroyed  that 
ancient  growth.  It  is  thick  enough, 
however,  to  suit  our  purpose,  so  we 
stretch  ourselves  on  it,  and  as  we  rest 
we  think  of  the  past,  when  Roman 
legions  had  a  camp  there,  a  stationary 
one  ;  also  of  a  lost  friend  who  explored 
there,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if 
not  to  that  of  other  people.  The  night- 
hawks,  fern-owls,  or  heave-jars  sweep 
over  us,  and  the  hats  almost  touch  us 
with  their  leathery  wings  ;  hut  this  we 
heed  but  little,  for  we  are  busy  think- 
ing about  other  things  in  the  past  and 
the  present.  History  repeats  itself. 
A  dark  mound  on  the  hill  we  have  left 
behind,  with  its  lake  sleeping  at  the  foot 
of  it,  is  a  chapel  still  used  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  As  I  raise  myself  on  my 
elbow,  not  two  stones'-throw  away, 
looms  up  another  large  building,  all 
around  it  quiet  as  the  grave.  It  has 
been  built  of  late  years  for  God's  wor- 
ship, and  to  His  glory,  by  those  of  the 
same  faith  as  the  men  who  centuries 
ago  built  that  chapel  on  the  hilltop. 
As  I  ponder,  the  short  darkness  of  a 
midsummer's  night  falls  over  all. 

This  silence  of  the  fields  when  night 
falls  is  peculiar  to  wooded  southern  coun- 
ties,— for  this  reason,  the  fields  and 
grazing-grounds  have  been  won  from 
the  woods  and  moors  in  past  times. 
The  fields  are  surrounded  by  them  now  ; 
pathways  run  over  the  moors,  heaths, 
and  through  the  woodlands,  all  of  them 
leading  to  large  areas  6t  cultivation. 
From  there  they  go  branching  off  in  all 
directions  to  wild  tracts  and  more  culti- 
vated grounds.  I  can  assure  my  readers 
that  I  could  take  them  from  one  coun- 
ty into  another  without  havmg  to  cross 
main  roads  very  often.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  see  so  much 
without  going  far  from  home  ;  and  that 
is  ever  best  that  lies  nearest  to  one^s 
dwelling-place. 

I  have  at  times  pointed  out  things  to 
people  vasily  interested — at  least  they 
said  they  were  so — in  all  matters  con- 
cerning rural  life.  1  have  even  lent 
them  my  glasses  to  examine  what  I  had 
pointed  oat  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  no. 


they  could  not  see  anything  special. 
And  yet  some  of  them  passed  as  nat- 
uralists ! 

Shelter-grounds  and  feeding-grounds 
are  two  very  different  matters  :  any 
creature  furred  or  feathered  may  have 
its  haunt  in  a  certain  place,  but  it  may 
go  a  mile  or  miles  away  to  feed.  Some 
of  the  raptores  drop  their  quarry,  if  it  is 
large,  in  the  nesting  season  when  their 
young  clamor  so,  out  of  sheer  weariness, 
returning  to  it  afterward  to  break  it  up 
and  feed  their  young  with  it  piecemeal. 
Q'he  fox  carries  his  prey  off  by  instal- 
ments. For  instance,  he  will  kill  four 
or  five  fowls  or  ducks  ;  he  is  not  partic- 
ular— first  come,  first  killed.  One  at  a 
time  he  carries  them  off  and  conceals 
them  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  buried — ft  is 
certainly  only  a  slight  burial  at  times. 
Then  he  takes  the  last  bird,  if  he  has 
time  and  he  is  not  detected,  in  his 
mouth,  and  trots  off  with  it,  just  as  a 
retriever  would  carry  a  pheasant,  clear 
off  the  ground  and  in  front  of  him. 

If  the  fox  carried  his  prey  as  we  have 
seen  him  represented — with  a  duck,  for 
instance,  gripped  just  below  the  head,  a 
part  of  the  duck's  neck  being  twisted 
round  his  own.  and  the  body^anging 
over  on  the  other  side  of  his  foreleg — 
how  long  would  he  go  before  he  was 
choked  ?  If  not  choked,  how  long 
would  he  loup  along  before  that  duck 
fiew  off  at  an  angle  of  some  degree — we 
will  not  be  particular  on  that  point — 
and  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  ?  I 
fancy  he  would  use  unparliamentary 
language — fox  language  of  the  most 
reprehensible  nature — when  he  dropped 
that  duck  before  his  vixen  lady.  But 
he  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
although  imaginative  painters  have  rep- 
resented him  in  that  attitude. 

When  the  pheasant  trees  for  the 
night,  and  the  blackbird  has  settled  like 
a  dark  ball  in  the  hedgerows,  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  fields. 
In  the  grass-meadows  you  may,  as  you 
pass  through,  listen  to  the  munch, 
munch,  munch  of  the  cows  chewing 
their  cad  as  they  rest  on  the  grass,  or 
the  snort  and  blow  of  the  horses  feed- 
ing ;  but  these  are  the  only  founds 
likely  to  be  heard.  If  any  one  passes 
through  meadows  in  the  dark,  let  him 
avoid,  if  possible,  stumbling  over  horned 
cattle.     One  is  apt  to  rise  in  a  very  wide 
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MOSSES    IN    LITEBATUBE. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  earliest  his- 
torical allusion  to  moss  in  any  writing 
is  contained  in  that  reference  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  to  Solomon's  bo- 
tanical knowledge  :  ''  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ;"  where  it 
is  conjectured  that  hyssop  signifies 
moss.  Pliny  the  younger  in  his  book 
on  Plants  writes  on  the  subject  of 
mosses,  and  one  moss  he  singles  out, 
and  gives  it  a  name,  the  Polytrichum, 
which,  from  its  golden-haired  calyptra, 
he  called  maiden-hair ;  and  this  name 
he  tells  us  it  bears  *'  because  it  tinges 
the  hair,  and  is  for  this  purpose  boiled 
in  wine  with  parsley-seed  and  plenty  of 
oil,  which  renders  the  hair  thick  and 
ending,  and  keeps  it  from  falling.  It 
is  always  green,  but  never  flowers.  It 
delights  in  dry  places,  and  is  green  in 
summer,  but  withers  not  in  winter." 

Cowley  refers  to  this  little  plant,  and 
extols  its  virtues  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

I  being  the  chief  of  aU  the  hairy  state, 
Me  they  have  chosen  for  their  advocate 
To  speak  on  their  behalf.     Now  we,  yon  know. 
Among  the  other  plants  make  no  small  show  ; 
And  fern,  too,  far  and  near  which  does  preside 
O'er  the  wild  fields,  is  to  our  kind  allied. 

And  so  the  poet  goes  on,  crowding  a 
very  quaint  and  singular  poem  with  the 
conceits  for  which  he  and  most  of  the 
poets  of  his  time  were  famous. 

John  Gerarde,  in  his  Herball,  on  the 
subject  of  mosses,  says  :  '*  There  be 
divers  kinds  of  mosses,  and  those  differ- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  their  native 
places  ;  some  grow  and  are  fastened  to 
trees  ;  others  spring  from  the  superfi- 
cial or  uppermost  part  of  the  earth  ; 
there  b^  others  also  that  grow  in  the 
sea.*'  And  then  he  goes  on  to  describe 
very  learnedly  and  with  much  delicate 
discrimination  the  various  kinds  of 
mosses. 

In  his  strange  treatise  called  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  Bacon  writes  concerning 
moss  :  ''  It  is  true  that  moss  is  but  the 
rudiment  of  a  plant,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  mould  of  earth  or  bark.  Moss 
g:roweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses 
tiled  or  thatched,  afnd  upon  the  crests 


of  walls.  And  that  moss  is  of  a  light- 
some and  pleasant  green.  ^  The  grow- 
ing upon  slopes  is  caused,  for  that 
moss,  as  on  the  .one  side  it  cometh  of 
moisture  and  water,  so  on  the  other 
side  the  water  must  but  slide  and  not 
stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing  upon 
tiles  or  walls  is  caused,  for  that  those 
dried  earths,  having  not  moisture  suffi- 
cient to  put  forth  a  plant,  do  practise 
fermination  by  putting  forth  moss.** 
[e  gives  many  interesting  facts  relating 
to  mosses,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
here  transcribe. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  is  not  scien- 
tific ;  it  is  not  to  trace  the  history  and 
classification  of  mosses,  or  to  point  out 
the  different  species  of  the  plant,  their 
structure  and  characteristics  ;  but  it  is 
a  much  simpler  and  more  agreeable 
one,  namely,  to  show  how  frequently 
they  are  referred  to  in  our  best  litera- 
ture, and  what  loving  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our 

freatest  writers  of  prose  and  poetry, 
t  is  only  rarely  that  mosses  are  men- 
tioned in  literature  by  name.  The 
famous  African  traveller,  Mungo  Park, 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  Fis- 
sideus  Bryoides.  He  was  five  hundred 
miles  from  any  European  settlement, 
in  the  midst  of  savages,  plundered  of 
his  clothes,  hungry  and  depressed  in 
spirits,  but  the  sight  of  this  little  moss 
in  flower  cheered  his  heart  and  inspired 
him  with  new  courage. 

Our  greatest  living  prose  writer  has 
abundant  references  to  moss.  In  the 
Lamps  of  Architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  of  the  '*  company  of  joyful 
flowers"  in  the  Jura,  "  all  showered 
amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep, 
warm,  amber-colored  moss."  In  the 
Notes  on  the  Turin  Collection,  the 
**  moss  arabesques  of  violet  and  silver" 
are  among  the  **  wonders  of  the  real 
Swiss  foreground."  In  Modern 
Painters  we  have  quite  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  mosses  :  **  On  the  broken 
rocks  of  the  foreground  in  the  crystal- 
line groups,  the  mosses  seem  to  set 
themselves  consentfully  and  deliberately 
to  the  task  of  producing  the  most  ex- 
quisite   harmonies    of    color  in  their 
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power.  They  will  not  conceal  the 
lorm  of  the  rock,  but  will  gather  over 
it  in  little  brown  bosses,  like  small 
cushions  of  velvet  made  of  mixed 
threads  of  dark  ruby  silk  and  gold, 
rounded  over  more  subdued  films  of 
white  and  gray,  with  lightly  crisped 
and  curled  edges,  like  hoar-frost  on 
fallen  leaves,  and  minute  clusters  of 
upright  orange  stalks  with  pointed 
cups  and  fibres  of  deep  green  and 
gold,  and  faint  purple  passing  into 
black,  all  woven  together,  and  follow- 
ing with  unimaginable  fineness  of 
gentle  OTOwth  the  undulation  of  the 
stone  they  cherish,  until  it  is  charged 
with  color  so  that  it  can  receive  no 
more  ;  and  instead  of  looking  rugged, 
or  cold,  or  stern,  as  anything  that  is  a 
rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart,  it  seems  to  be 
clothed  with  a  soft  dark  leopard  skin, 
embroidered  with  arabesque  of  purple 
and  silver."  In  another  place  this 
wonderful  word-painter  endows  with  a 
kind  of  moral  infiuence  or  instinct  the 
mosses  and  hepaticae  which  we  meet  in 
our  daily  walks,  representing  them  as 
**  full  of  pity,  covering  the  scarred  ruin 
and  the  old  wall  with  a  strange  and 
tender  honor." 

Tennyson  is  also  very  happy  in  his 
allusions  to  this  subject.  His  mosses, 
it  has  been  remarked,  always  give  the 
very  image  that  is  needed.  He  begins 
his  Mariana  with  the  lines  : 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thick  encrusted  one  and  all— 

an  image  which  at  once  sets  before  us 
the  neglect  of  the  garden  which  sur- 
rounded the  disconsolate  lady  in  *'  the 
moated  grange."  Again,  he  says  in 
the  same  poem  : 

About  a  stoneoast  from  the  T^all 
A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 
The  clustered  marish- mosses  crept. 

The  same  faculty  which  enabled  him 
to  draw  such  subtle  subjective  pictures 
of  womanhood  as  Adeline,  Isabel,  and 
Eleanor,  enabled  him  to  see,  and  there- 
fore simply  to  describe,  in  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  of  his  earlier  poems, 
how 

The  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank, 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soufjhing  roeds, 
And  the  wave  worn  horn»  of  the  echoing  bank, 


And  the  silvery  marish  flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

Nothing  could  be  so  soft  as  **  the  cool 
mosses  deep,"  in  which,  as  on  a  couch, 
**  the  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotos- 
eaters"  dreamed  away  the  happy  hours  : 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep 

And  through  the  mos8  the  ivies  creep, 

And   in  the  stream  the   long-leaved  flowers 

weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs 

in  sleep. 

Keats  in  like  manner  conveys  the 
idea  of  repose  by  the  use  of  the  word 
moss.  In  his  Ode  to  Psyche  appears 
the  exquisite  stanza  : 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched   thoughts,  new-grown  with 
pleasant  pain. 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  ; 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark  clustered  trees 
Fledge  the  wild  ridged  mountains  steep  by 
steep  ; 
And  there    by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds, 
and  bees, 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulled  to 
sleep. 

In  his  Endymion  he  shows  us  the  "  en- 
mossed  realms"  of  Pan,  and  **  little 
caves"  wreathed 

So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses  that  they 

seemed 
Like  honeycombs  of  green. 

And  again  : 

A  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown 
With  golden  moss. 

He  carries  us  along  **  winding  mossy 
ways"  to  see  the  **  violets  bind  the  moss 
in  leafy  nets,"  and  says  : 

Freckle!  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  hen  bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  in  her  mossy  nest. 

Shelley  tells  us  that  the  streams  and 
rivulets 

Between  the  close  moss,  violet  interwoven. 
Have  made  their  paths  of  melody. 

Ill  the  garden  where  grew  his  '*  sensi- 
tive plant,*'  there  were  **  binuous  paths 
of  lawn  and  of  moss."     And  there,  too. 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow 
Paved  the  turf,  and  the  moss  below. 

From  the  pages  of  Wordsworth  we 
may  glean  a  whole  literature  of  mosses. 
Ho  is  the  poet  of  Nature  ;  and  the  lit- 
tle things  as  well  as  the  great — we  may 
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almost  say  the  little  things  more  than 
the  ^reat — are  glorified  by  his  genius. 
In  his  poem  of  Tlie  Thorn  we  meet 
with  the  following  description  : 

And  close  beside  this  aged  thorn 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beanteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colors  there  yon  see. 
All  colore  that  were  ever  seen  ; 
And  mossy  network,  too,  is  there, 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  ; 
And  cnps  the  darlings  of  the  eye, 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

Writing  of  the  little  mountain-flower 
called  the  Alpine  Catchfly,  he  says  : 

There  cleaving  to  the  gronnd  it  lies, 
With  mnltitade  of  pnrple  eyes, 
Spangling  a  cashion  green  like  moss. 

How  exquisitely  he  sings  of  '*  mossy 
stones"  in  his  poem  of  Nutting : 

I  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 
And  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  beneath  the  shady 

trees, 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
r  heard  the    mnrmnr,   and  the  murmuring 

sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to 

pay 
Tribute  to  ease. 

Among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where 
Wordsworth's  inspiration  was  quick- 
ened and  purified,  his  neighbor,  Hart- 
ley  Coleridge,  observed  and  studied  the 
mosses  with  the  eye  of  a  friend  and 
lover.  When  in  the  town  he  yearns 
'^  for  the  brook  with  moss-girt  fountain 
welling.'^  Moss  in  winter  seems  to 
have  a  special  charm  for  him,  and  he 
is  even  jealous  lest  the  spring  flowers 
should  supersede  it  in  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  any.  With  a  kind  of  im- 
patient regret,  he  says  : 

Now  the  old  trees  are  striving  to  be  young, 
And  the  gay  mosses  of  the  Christmas  days 
To  the  fresh  primrose  must  forego  their  praise. 

And  again  he  writes  of  winter  mosses  : 

Though  night  and  winter   are  two  gloomy 

things. 
Yet  night  had  stars,  and  winter  has  the  moss, 
And  the  wee  pearly  goblets  that  emboss 
The  lumbering  wall  on  .which  the  redbreast 

sings, 

*  «  «  «  « 

The  ohaliced  mosses  and  the  velvet  green 
That  clothe  November  with  a  seemly  dref^s. 
As  furry  spoils  that  warm  the  red  haired  Buss 
Shield  not  the  poor  from  blasts  unpiteons. 


CJiilde  Harold  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  when  woods  were  haunted  and 
every  streamlet  had  its  myth.  In  de- 
scribing the  fountain  of  Egeria,  Byron 
says  : 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  :  the  face 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  un- 
wrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 

Whose  green  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works. 

Hood's  midsummer  fairies 

Enrich  gray  stems  with  twined 
And  vagrant  ivy  ;  or  rich  moss,  whose  brown 
Bums  into  gold  as  the  warm  sun  goes  down. 

In  a  charming  volume  of  Essays, 
now  almost  forgotten  in  favor  of  newer 
though  by  no  means  fresher  books, 
Alexander  Smith  says  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Dream  thorp  :  "  Never  was  velvet 
on  a  monarch's  robe  so  gorgeous  as  the 
green  mosses  that  beruff  the  roofs  of 
farm  and  cottage  when  the  sunbeam 
slants  on  them  and  goes."  Again  he 
says  :  "  Every  fissure  has  its  mossy 
cushion,  and  the  old  blocks  themselves 
are  washed  by  the  loveliest  gray-green 
lichens  in  the  world,  and  the  large 
loose  stones  lying  on  the  ground  have 
gathered  to  themselves  the  peacefullest 
mossy  coverings.'* 

Eugenie  de  Guerin  as  she  moved 
about  over  the  plains  of  Languedoc 
longed  to  know  botany,  that  she  might 
enter  more  closely  into  "  the  herbs,  the 
flowers,  and  the  mosses  that  she  knew 
by  name." 

Caroline  Southey  in  portraying  the 
occupations  and  pleasureB  of  English 
country-life  describes  a 

Bustic  rough-hewn  bridge. 

All  bright  with  mosses  and  green  ivy- wreaths. 

And  she  tells  us  of  a  shallow,  sparkling 

stream,  a  favorite  fishing-haunt  of  her 

father's. 

Where  the  green  moss 
Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflected  wave, 
That  lipped  its  emerald  bank  with  seeming 

show 
Of  gentle  dalliance. 

Mrs.  Browning  alludes  to  the  softness 
of  the  plant  when  she  says  in  The  Lost 
Bower : 

As  I  entered,  mosses  hushing 
Stole  all  noises  from  my  foot. 

Milton  rests  Adam  and  Eve  on  a 
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German  doctor  of  great  reputation,  has 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Bub- 
ject  of  what  he  calls  "  Neurasthenia," 
a  disease  of  the  nerves,  which  he  con- 
siders accountable  for  half  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  modern  life,  and  his  prog- 
nostications as  to  the  future  of  a  race 
which  is  afflicted  by  it  are  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  Not  much  less  gloomy 
are  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Speaker,  who  confirms 
the  German  doctor's  warnings  with  evi- 
dence drawn  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  experience.  There  is  probably  a 
fair  measure  of  truth  in  what  they  say, 
and  ''  neurasthenia,'*  to  borrow  the 
Professor's  term,  has  been  showing  a 
deplorable  increase  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Indeed,  to  could  expect  lit- 
tle else  from  the  somewhat  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  artificial  life  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  The  younger 
generation  is  crammed  with  learning 
at  school,  after  a  fashion  which  must 
seriously  affect  the  natural  development 
of  its  brains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  its 
bodies  are  coddled  and  cared  for  in  a  way 
which  must  inevitably  sap  their  endur- 
ance and  powers  of  resistance.  The 
man  finds  his  work  made  no  easier,  but 
rather  multiplied,  by  the  assistance  of 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railways, 
and  the  racket  and  noise  which  accom- 
panv  his  labors  are  infinitely  increased. 
Add  to  this  the  tension  which  comes  of 
attending  to  too  many  interests  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nerves  of  modern  men  are 
often  put  to  a  heavier  strain  than 
nature  intended  them  to  bear.  Com- 
petitive examinations,  luxurious  indul- 
fences,  railway  journeys,  and  the  daily 
^ress  are  all  elements  of  modern  life 
which  conduce  rather  to  living  fast  than 
to  living  long.  Nevertheless,  the 
Speaker  is  probably  justified  in  saying 
that  not  overwork  alone  is  responsible 
for  actual  neurasthenia  or  a  real  break- 
down of  the  nervous  system,  but  over- 
work combined  with  worry,  whether 
that  worry  arises  from  money  anxieties, 
domestic  troubles,  or  any  other  similar 
cause.  Most  doctors  would  support  this 
view  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  thej 
would  agree  as  to  the  extraordinary  prev- 
alence that  Professor  Erb  assigns  to  the 
complaint. 
That  nerves^  or  rather  weakness  of 


the  nerves,  plays  a  more  prominent  part 
in  our  life  tlian  was  formerly  the  case, 
is  manifest  enough.  But  to  confess 
that  one  has  weak  nerves,  and  to  be 
really  justified  in  that  confession,  are 
two  very  different  things  ;  and  one  can- 
not but  suspect  that  the  majority  of 
sufferers  have  better  reason  to  complain 
of  the  weakening  of  their  moral  fibres 
than  of  either  their  mental  or  physical 
ones.  Men  talk  about  their  nerves  to- 
day who  certainly  would  never  have 
spoken  about  them  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  youth,  in  rude  health, 
remark,  with  a  certain  air  of  self-com- 
placency, that  his  "  nerve  is  gone  ;" 
that  he  has  given  up  hunting  or  polo- 

gsiying  because  he  has  lost  his  nerve, 
is  forefathers  would  have  looked  upon 
the  admission  as  tantamount  to  a  sim- 
ple confession  of  cowardice ;  but  he 
makes  it  without  the  slightest  shame- 
facedness,  and  seems  rather  proud  of 
his  candor.  Now,  it  may  well  be  .the 
fact  that  we  are  more  candid  in  this 
matter  than  our  forefathers  were,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  can- 
dor is  more  praiseworthy  than  their  ret- 
icence. It  requires  a.  little  courage, 
even  to-day,  to  confess  cowardice  openly, 
and  in  that  degree  the  modern  youth 
may  claim  to  possess  more  nerve  than 
nerves,  and  to  take  some  credit  for  hav- 
ing the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  but  it 
requires  a  greater  and  a  better  courage 
to  nide  all  signs  of  that  cowardice  from 
one's  fellows  and  to  play  a  brave  part  in 
spite  of  it.  Some  men  are  brave  by 
nature  ;  others  by  effort ;  and  it  is  to 
these  latter  that  the  greater  honor  be- 
longs. There  is  an  old  and  often-told 
story  of  the  officer  who  claimed  more 
credit  for  his  own  conduct  under  fire 
than  for  that  of  his  men.  ''  They  were 
not  afraid,  and  so  they  stood  steady," 
he  argued  ;  ^^  but  I  didn't  run  away, 
although  I  was  most  damnably  afraid/' 
The  reason  of  that  contention  is  one 
that  is  generally  admitted,  and  the 
world  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
virtue  of  the  constitutional  coward 
whose  courage  lies  in  his  force  of  will. 
For  there  is  such  a  thing  as  constitu- 
tional cowardice,  and  it  can  be  con- 
quered if  a  man's  spirit  is  greater  than 
the  tremor  of  his  nerves.  When  the 
natural  tremor  is  the  stronger^  and  over- 
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comes  his  will,  then  we  write  him  down 
a  coward.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
man  who  makes  no  effort  at  all,  and 
cares  not  in  the  least  whether  he  be 
called  a  coward  or  not?  As  yet,  one 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  many  such 
men  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  fact  that  instances 
of  this  weak  surrender  are  growing 
more  plentiful,  and  that  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  palliate  cowardice 
that  now  seeks  to  palliate  drunkenness 
and  crime.  In  the  old  days  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  thief  were  not  over- tenderly 
handled  ;  it  was  held  that  they  sinned 
through  what  the  American  calls  "  cus- 
sedness,*'  and  it  was  judged  that  cussed- 
ness  could  best  be  cured  by  being 
whipped,  or  put  in  the  pillory,  or  other- 
wise strongly  repressed.  Now  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  poor  sinners 
are  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and 
serious  doubts  are  cast  on  the  humanity 
of  forcible  restraint,  even  though  that 
restraint  takes  the  mild  form  of  short 
terms  of  imprisonment.  With  much 
more  truth  might  it  be  represented  that 
the  coward  cannot  command  his  nerves, 
and  that,  as  a  nervous  invalid,  he  rather 
merits  pity  than  contempt.  Such  a 
view  may  be  more  humane  and  chari- 
table, but  it  is  far  from  being  expedient. 
By  all  means  let  us  hold  it,  if  we  will, 
with  regard  to  a  particular  coward  here 
and  there,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  hold  it  with  regard  to  cow- 
ardice in  general  !  It  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  that  we  ever  shall  do  so,  for 
the  results  would  be  so  immediate  and 
so  deplorable  that  a  healthy  reaction 
would  very  soon  set  in.  Nevertheless, 
all  this  talk  of  nerves  and  nervous  dis- 
ease, though  it  may  not  carry  us  so  far 
as  that,  is  likely  to  swell  considerably 
the  amount  of  moral  and  phvsical  cow- 
ardice in  private  life.  1?he  effort 
toward  courage  is  necessarily  a  painful 
one  ;  and,  if  a  ^ood  excuse  be  afforded 
for  not  making  it,  a  great  many  people 
who  would  have  made  it  successfully 
under  other  circumstances  will  not  at- 
tempt it  at  all.  Like  poor  Mrs.  Dom- 
bev,  who  could  not  make  an  effort  when 
called  upon,  the  man  of  trembling 
nerves  will  resign  himself  and  abandon 
himself  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery  un- 
der their  tyranny  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  reasonably  objected  that  it 


is  precisely  this  struggle  with  the  re- 
bellious nerves  that  causes  **  neurasthe- 
nia," or  a  complete  break- down  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  if  the  victim's 
spirit  was  less  obstinate  in  the  fight, 
tnese  lamentable  defeats  would  be  less 
frequent.  But  it  is  not  of  the  over- 
worked, overworried  class  of  people  that 
we  are  speaking,  but  of  the  mucti  larger 
class  who  prate  of  their  nerves  without 
due  cause,  and  advauce  them  as  a  reason 
for  holding  back  from  the  rough  fight 
of  everyday  life.  The  more  a  man  talks 
of  his  nerves,  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  who  profess  to  suffer  from  weak 
nerves  to-day  ought  never  to  have  been 
conscious  that  they  had  any.  Our  an- 
cestors had  nerves,  it  may  be  presumed, 
just  as  we  have  ;  but,  happily  for  them, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
fact,  and  their  life  was  not  rendered  less 
easy  or  comfortable  by  that  omission. 
Of  the  many  complications  that  we  have 
added  to  life  since  their  time,  nerves 
threateu  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances.  Between  popular  folly  and 
the  indulgent  doubts  of  doctors,  nerv- 
ous disorders  are  making  far  greater 
strides  among  us  than  the  stress  of  mod- 
ern life  would  really  justify.  There 
was  a  time  when  hysterics  were  consid- 
ered quite  a  proper  and  pleasing  phe- 
nomenon among  women.  No  lady  who 
respected  herself  would  ever  have  met 
with  certain  mishaps  without  immedi- 
ately indulging  in  a  fit  of  hysterics,  or 
resorting  to  the  gentle  device  of  faint- 
ing. Now  hysterics  and  fainting-fits 
have  become  unpopular  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  society,  and  are  rarely  met 
with  except  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  fine  ladies  of  to- 
day have  conquered  these  failings  by 
virtue  of  their  greater  physical  strength, 
and  one  can  only  explain  the  difference 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  pleased  to  keep 
their  feelings  under  better  control. 
May  it  please  them  soon  to  keep  their 
nerves  under  better  control  also. 
Fainting  and  hysteria  were  once  consid- 
ered rather  interesting,  and  weak  nerves 
seem  now  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
li^ht.  The  complacent  victim  assures 
himself — or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be 
— that  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
of  a  nature  so  exquisitely  sensitive,  so 
delicately  susceptible  to  outward  infiu- 
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ences,  so  tenderly  balanced,  as  his  own, 
and  he  prides  himself  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  as  an  infallible  sign 
of  a  rare  and  precious  organization.  As 
often  as  not,  he  is  actually  suffering 
from  a  plethora  of  food,  a  sluggish  liver, 
and  a  craven  dislike  for  disagreeable  ex- 
ertion. His  discomforts  are  not  those 
of  the  well-bred  racwhorse  that  has  been 
overtrained,  but  of  the  stalled-pig  that 
has  been  overfed.     Doctors  would  be 


well  advised  if  they  could  invent  some 
other  term  for  the  geniune  cases  of 
nervous  break-down  through  overwork 
and  mental  worry,  and  leave  the  word 
"  nerves"  to  be  discredited  and  grad- 
ually grow  disgraceful  in  the  mouths  of 
these  weaklings.  If  only  nerves  were 
looked  upon  as  something  shameful  to 
confess,  much  fewer  people  would  suffer 
from  them. — Spectator. 
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It  18  in  contemplation  to  hold  an  Interna- 
tional CoDgress  of  Joamalists  at  Antwerp, 
where  a  meeting  has  been  held  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  a  committee  to  carry  oat 
the  project  has  been  formed. 

Leadeb  Scott  has  in  the  press  a  new  book 
called  "Echoes  of  Old  Florence.'*  It  is  in- 
tended to  awaken  dwellers  and  sojourners  in 
modem  Florence  to  the  historical  interest  of 
the  qnaint  streets  now  fast  disappearing,  and 
of  the  old  honses  that  still  remain. 

A  QBEAT  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hans  Sachs  is  to  be  held  in  November,  1894, 
at  Nuremberg. 

The  name  ''  George"  continues  to  win  the 
partiality  of  feminine  writers  of  fiction  in 
search  of  a  masculine  pen  name.  In  calling 
herself  ^  George  Egerton,"  Mrs.  Clairmonte, 
the  author  of  "  Keynotes,"  has  followed  the. 
Christian  tradition  of  George  ISand,  George 
Eliot,  and  George  Fleming. 

The  Abbotsford  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  continues  to  show  decadence  in  value 
when  it  comes  under  the  hammer.  Last  week 
in  London  a  copy  realized  £6  la,  only.  At 
the  same  sale  sixty-seven  volumes  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  works,  first  editions,  were  knocked 
down  for  £14  I69. 

The  head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  printers 
writes : 

"  As  an  instance  of  Professor  TyndalPs  gen- 
erosity, perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  mention 
the  following :  During  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  we  have  from  time  to  time  printed  sev- 
eral articles  of  Professor  Tyndall's,  and  when 
he  finally  passed  his  proof  for  press,  he  al- 
most invariably  sent  a  very  courteous  letter 


of  thanks,  stating  his  appreciation  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  compositors  and  readers  of  his 
articles,  and  accompanied  with  a  check  for 
one  gainea  to  be  dlBtributed  among  those  who 
had  to  work  on  his  proof.  This  sum  was  de- 
voted either  to  the  sick  club  or  to  buy  a  prize 
for  the  athletic  sports.  This  always  struck 
us  as  very  exceptional  generosity,  and  it  hap- 
pened not  once  only,  but  three  or  fonr  times 
during  the  period  referred  to." 

Students  of  Indian  ethnography  will  be 
grieved  when  they  learn  that  the  whole  "  re- 
mainder" of  Grierson's  invaluable  work  on 
"  Behar  Peasant  Life"  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  deliberate  act  of  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal. Some  time  ago  Mr.  Grierson  had  moved 
the  Government  of  Bengal  to  sanction  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  publisher  for  the  book,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  its  sale  ;  for  while  very  widely 
in  demand,  it  has,  owing  to  its  being  an  offi- 
cial publication,  never  been  particularly  easy 
to  procure.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Grierson, 
having  to  make  a  routine  visit  to  one  of  the 
Calcutta  paper  mills,  found  there,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  torn*up  copies  of  the  book 
ready  to  be  converted  into  pulp,  and  to  enter 
once  more  "the  Circle  of  (papyraceous) 
Births." 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Grierson  found 
that  the  Bengal  Government,  being  in  want 
of  more  storage  room  in  the  General  Depart- 
ment of  the  Secretariate,  had  sold  the  whole 
stock  of  his  **  Behar  Peasant  Life"  as  waste 
paper,  at  the  rate  of  something  like  five  rupees 
the  Bengal  maund  ^mina"),  and  that  with- 
out even  giving  the  gifted  author  any  intima. 
tion  of  their  act.  Mr.  Grierson  managed  to 
rescue  five  complete  copies  of  his  work  from 
the  pnlpers,  and  that  is  the  whole  salvage 
out  of  the  wreck.  Surely  this  is  an  amazing 
piece  of  official  blundering. 
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Ma.  SwuiBUBsm  la  preparing  for  the  press  a 
▼olnme  of  lyxios  to  be  called  *^  Astrophel,  and 
other  Poems.''  It  will  be  insoribed  to  Mr. 
WUliam  Morris  in  a  dedicatory  poem. 

Wx  learn  from  the  New  Tork  Critic  that 
during  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  the  total  importation  of  books  into  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $8,161,411, 
almost  equally  divided  between  those  free  of 
dntj  and  those  dutiable  ;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  books  exported  was  $1,639,622.  The 
importance  of  these  figures  arises  from  a 
comparison  with  those  for  previous  years. 
The  imports  show  very  little  change,  except 
a  slight  decrease  in  dutiable  books  ;  while 
the  exports  show  an  increase  of  exactly  twenty 
per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
increase  in  exports  is  due  to  the  clause  in  the 
new  copyright  law  requiring  domestic  manu* 
facture. 

A  C3ZRTAIK  Dr.  O.  W.  Owen  has  gone  one 
better  than  Mr.  Ignatius  Donelly.  In  a  book 
published  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  claims  to  have 
proved — again  with  the  help  of  a  cipher — ^not 
only  that  Bacon  wrote  the  works  bearing  the 
names  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  Green,  Peele, 
and  Spencer  (sio),  as  well  as  "  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  but  also  that  be  was  the  law- 
ful son  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Bobert  Dud. 
ley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  secretly 
married  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Of  *'  Dumas  le  savant"  a  good  stoxy  is  told. 
Nothing  annoyed  the  great  chemist  so  much 
as  being  mistaken  for  the  novelist.  On  one 
occasion,  a  lion  hunting  English  lady,  after 
praising  him  in  the  most  effusive  language, 
and  observing  that  she  knew  every  line  of  his 
writings,  from  "  Monte  Oristo"  to  the 
*' Mousquetaites,'*  added,  "I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  you  a  card  for  my  next 
eoirbe.  *'  *'  Madam,  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  writer  you  allude  to,'*  said  the 
aauant,  with  a  cold  disdain  that  no  asinine, 
snub  proof  coat-of-mail  could  resist.  "  Oh, 
I  thought  you  were  the  great  Mr.  Dumas/' 
exclaimed  the  bewildered  lady. 

Mbssbs.  SwAir  BoKNSNSGHBZN  &  Oo.  are  going 
to  publish  an  English  adaptation,  by  Miss 
Franks,  of  Hansohmann's  *' Friedriofa  Froe- 
bel,"  which  supplies  an  account  uf  the  de- 
velopment of  hia  educational  ideas  in  his  life. 

Tax  new  French  review,  La  Jievu/e  de  Fang, 
appears  on  February  let.  AUbougfa  a  fort- 
nightly review,  of  the  external  type  of  the 


Revue  dee  deux  MondM,  in  some  lenpeets  tha 
Beuue  de  Paris  will  be  more  akin  to  our  grtat 
Ei^lish  monthlies.  There  will  be  no  chron- 
icle of  art,  literature,  music,  the  drama,  con- 
tributed  by  an  estabbshed  staff  ;  bat  o'  nl 
questions  of  the  hour  the  Mejjue  de  Porta  win 
address  itself  directly  to  the  writers,  French 
or  foreign,  most  capable  of  treating  them.  It 
will  have  no  definite  bias,  religious  or  poHti- 
oal ;  the  names  of  Prince  Henri  d 'Orleans, 
Prince  Boland  Bonaparte,  and  M.  Godefroy 
Gavaignao  are  a  guarantee  of  its  political  in- 
dependence.  Historical  articles  are  prom- 
ised, for  the  forthcoming  numbeze,  from  the 
pens  of  MM.  Sorel,  Gaston  Paris.  Jusserand, 
A.  Vandal,  etc.  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  will 
write  on  Pascal's  method,  M.  Pierre  Lot!  on 
Loyola,  Arv^de  Barine  will  discuss  the  ethics 
of  Ibsen,  M.  "kmiie  Faguet  the  talent  of  M. 
Bruneti^re,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  "  La  Chanson 
au  XIX.  fii&de."  M.  Jules  Simon  will  con- 
tribute his  souifenirs  at  M.  Ernest  Benan, 
while  the  review  has  secured  an  unpublished 
chapter  of  M.  Ernest  Benan's  on  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  less  fortunate  in  fiction. 
It  will  open  with  a  novel  by  M.  Anatole 
France  (*'Sorupules  de  Femmee"),  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  "  Deux  Jeunes  Filles"  by  M  Ludo- 
vio  Halovy,  and  '*  Idylle  Tragique"  by  M. 
Paul  Bourget.  Gyp  will  contribute  ^Le 
Mariage  de  Ohiffon,"  Alphonse  Daudet 
*'  Quinze  Ans  de  Mariage. ' '  The  younger  nov- 
elists,  MM.  Paul  Margneritte.  Paul  Hervieu, 
Marcel  Prevost,  Maurice  Barr^s,  and  J.  Bioard, 
will  also  be  represented.  We  believe  it  is  an 
open  aeoret  that  the  editorship  will  be  shared 
by  MM.  Louis  Gnuderax  and  James  Darmes- 
teter,  and  that  the  well  known  publisher  M. 
Paul  Oalmann  L§vy  is  the  principal  share- 
holder. 

»e  ■ 

MISCELLANY. 

Sfxllino  Bbvorm  in  France. — ^The  publica- 
tion of  the  full  text  of  M.  Grgard's  Beport  to 
the  Academy  on  the  proposed  changes  in  offi- 
cial French  spelling  enables  us  to  form  a  bet- 
ter judgment  on  these  proposals  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible,  and  supplies  some  cau- 
tions against  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
change.  M.  Gr^rd  himself  reminds  us  that 
not  a  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  past 
which  have  never  obtained  full  popular  as- 
sent, and  there  does  not  seem,  even  in  the 
present,  to  be  any  intention  of  making  adher- 
ence to  the  old  ways  a  cas  pendablt.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  a  little  gi? en  to  exaggerate  the 
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authority  of  the  Academy  in  France.  It  is 
great ;  but  it  is  anything  bat  nnlimited.  For 
instance,  M.  Gr^ard  speaks  of  the  change  of 
the  accent  in  coUhge  from  aonte  to  grave  as  al- 
ready effected.  TetLittre,  still  a  power,  giyes 
it  as  coUige,  and  some  of  the  strictest  and  most 
anthoritative  '*  chapels"  in  France  still,  we 
think,  print  it  so. 

Of  changes  in  what  may  be '  called  the 
fringes  and  debateable  lands  of  orthography 
— accents,  printers'  signs,  capitals  instead  of 
small  letters,  and  so  forth— foreigners  at  least 
need  take  but  small  heed.  If  the  Academy  ab- 
solately  decides  to  establish  nniformity  be- 
tween "Theatre  FHmftaa*'  and  "  Comedie 
/ran9aise/'  if  it  cats  oat  the  hyphens  from 
arc-en-ciel,  we  shall  all  on  this  side  of  the  Chan* 
nel  bear  it  with  calmness,  and  obey  the  behest 
when  we  happen  to  remember  it.  The  farther 
clearing  away  of  circamflexes  seems  to  as  a  pity, 
becaase  the  ciroamflex  almost  always  has  the 
force  of  an  interesting  philological  reminder  ; 
bat  few  Englishmen  will  ever  qnarrel  with  the 
removal  of  what  is  to  them  less  a  help  than  a 
nuisance.  We  could  even  relinqnish  the 
apostrophe  in  entr^aimer  and  the  diaeresis  in 
lambe  without  many  tears.  It  is,  however,  a 
little  different  when  we  come  to  actual  spell- 
ing. It  is  rather  curious— at  the  moment 
when  the  cry  of  purists  in  English  is  to  sub- 
ject  borrowed  words  like  morale  to  the  strict 
French  spelling— to  find  French  purism,  in 
the  mouth  of  M.  Greard,  clamoring  for  a  com- 
plete Frenchifying  of  the  orthography  of  Eng- 
lish words,  like  '*  break"  and  **  spleen,"  which 
his  countrymen  have  done  us  the  honor  to 
borrow.  But  he  himself  would  go  much  fur- 
ther than  this,  or  than  making  inroads  on  the 
double  gender  words  and  the  like.  He  would 
imitate  Italian  in  making  all  traces  of  Greek 
origin  disappear  from  words  in  y  and  words 
in  pK,  and  make  physique  flsique  at  once  ;  he 
would  write  heuf,  fan,  aewr,  euil,  for  boBuf,  faon, 
MBur,  obU.  All  words^beginning  with  the  Greek 
r  must  be  stripped  of  their  h,  and  c?ur(mologie 
is  at  last  to  encourage  the  error  of  those  who 
think  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Greek  name  of  Sxtubn.  The  x  is  to  vanish  in 
verb  and  adjective,  so  that  we  must  write  veua 
and  heureua  ;  while,  pushing  his  rashness  yet 
further,  M.  Grgard  hopes  to  make  the  horrid 
English  word  ra^JL  disappear  in  favor  of  the 
French  taia  (which  happens  to  be  not  quite 
the  same  thing). 

The  details,  however,  of  the  proposed 
changes,  many  of  which  are  accompanied 
with  the  discreet  saving  dause  *'  toUrer  jusqu'^ 


nouvel  ordre  les  deux  orthographes,"  concern 
foreigners  less  than  the  arguments  with  which 
they  are  supported.  Frenchmen  may  very 
justly  say ''mind  your  own  business,"  if  we 
suggest  that  phyaiqvue  is  in  every  respect  pref- 
erable to  fisique;  but  when  they  put  argu- 
ments for  the  change  before  the  world,  and 
base  it  on  general  principles,  they  invite  the 
world  to  apply  the  usual  test  of  argument 
thereto.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we 
do  not  think  M.  Greard' s  arguments  good. 
He  begins  by  whst  is  given  as  an  exhaustive 
division  of  orthographical  Tories.  There  are 
the  people  who  like  the  old  spelling  simply 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  There  are 
those  who  like  difficulties,  and  are  annoyed  at 
"  le  nivellement  d'une  orthographe  sans  mys- 
tire.' '  There  are  the  poets  who  find  irregu- 
larity useful  in  their  trade.  And  he  tells  the 
first  that  they  deserve  no  attention  ;  consoles 
the  second  by  reminding  them  that  there  will 
still  be  *'assez  de  fautes  iL  commettre, "  to  dis- 
tinguish the  instructed  from  the  uninstructed, 
and  points  out  to  the  last  that  there  have  been 
poets  in  all  ages,  and  that  they  have  managed 
to  be  poetical  with  any  spelling.  M.  Greard 's 
division  does  not  seem  to  us  exhaustive,  and 
one  of  his  classes  seems  to  us  oddly  described. 
His  new  orthography  an  "  orthographe  sans 
mystire"  I  Why  that  is  precisely  what  it  is 
not.  The  present  orthography  has  always,  or 
almost  always,  a  reason  to  render  for  itself. 
We  know  the  cause  and  meaning  of  the  ph  and 
of  the  y ;  who  shall  render  any  of  the  t  and 
the  ff  But  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
this,  M.  Greard  seems  to  have  omitted  a  fourth 
class  who,  perhaps,  are  most  worth  considera- 
tion of  all.  These  are  the  persons  who,  be- 
sides being  scholars  and  preferring  mysteries 
with  reasons  to  mysteries  with  none,  are  ar- 
dent lovers  and  patient  genealogists  of  their 
native  tongue,  persons  before  whose  minds' 
eyes  spreads  the  history  of  its  variations  and 
modifications,  who  trace  its  changes  and  its 
chances,  who  delight  to  see  the  natural  and 
unforced  growth  of  it,  the  steady  material 
progress  from  one  development  to  another. 
These  persons  are  those  who  will  be  most  an- 
noyed with  M.  Greard 's  proposed  reforms  in 
France,  and  who  most  strongly  oppose  the 
more  sweeping  revolution  of  the  same  kind 
which  some  would  bring  about  in  England. 
And  they  will  be  most  offended  beeause  of  the 
minor  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  the 
change.  M.  Greard,  like  other  spelling  re- 
formers, is  angry  with  those  Benaissance 
scholars,  in  writing  or  printing,  who  in  all  Ian* 
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giuiges  brought  words  somewhat  nearer  to 
their  classical  originals  than  had  been  the 
case  earlier.  There  may  hare  been  a  little 
pedantry  in  this,  though  the  charge  of  pedan- 
try comes  ill  from  those  who  base  their  own 
demands,  in  part  on  a  supposed  need  of  logi- 
cal uniformity,  in  part  on  certain  mostly  as- 
sumed, and  at  any  rate  academic  and  book- 
ish,  **  phonetic*'  laws.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
Benaijtsanoe  men  falsified  nothing  in  the 
sources  and  springs  of  knowledge  ;  they  made 
no  "  mysteries  ;"  they  wrenched  and  denatu- 
ralized nothing.  We  are  afraid  that  none  of 
these  compliments  can  be  paid  to  those  who 
propose  to  spell  an  English  word  "spleen** 
spline  (which  happens  also  to  be  an  English 
word,  quite  different  in  sense  and  sound),  and 
to  subject  words  of  the  noblest  race  in  the 
worlds  words  which  bear  on  their  face  the 
mark  of  a  lineage  going  on  for  its  third  mil- 
lennium ~to  a  barbarous  and  disfiguring  ob- 
literation in  order  to  please  lazy  and  ignorant 
Frenchmen. 

For  this  is  what  it  comes  to.  Putting  the 
purely  pedantic  argument  of  a  superficial  uni- 
formity aside,  there  is  absolutely  no  conten- 
tion advanced  for  thene  or  any  other  violent 
and  sweeping  changes  of  the  kind,  except  that 
they  will  ''make  the  language  easier  to 
learn."  Why  should  it  be  made  easy  to 
learn  ?  The  harder  things  are  to  learn,  as  a 
rule,  the  better,  especially  when  the  hardness 
to  overcome  gives  knowledge  and  suggestion 
beyond  the  immediate  refiult  aimed  at.  If 
**  fonetiks*'  could  be  made  to  triumph  wholly, 
the  learning  of  a  language  would  be  more 
within  the  reach  of  an  idiot,  and  would  give  a 
result  more  suitable  to  idiots.  It  would  carry 
with  it  nothing  but  the  bare  denotation  of  the 
words,  no  history,  no  association,  no  lUera- 
lure,  M.  GrSard's  scheme  stops,  indeed,  a 
long  way  short  of  this  Paradise  of  democratic 
dulness.  But  it  makes  a  certain  step  toward 
it,  a  certain  concession  to  it.  We  agree  with 
the  learned  reporter  that  the  Academy  should 
''sanction  and  consecrate  usage.*'  But  in' 
most  of  the  cases  here  concerned,  it  proposes 
to  provoke  or  anticipate  usage,  not  to  organize 
or  legitimate  what  is  used. — The  Saturday  Re- 
view, 

The  Japanese  Giul. — The  last  thing  a  Jap- 
anese woman  expects  from  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter is  faithfulness.  She  is  his  slave,  not  his 
equal.  When  his  friends  assemble  at  dinner 
she  waits  till  she  is  summoned.  She  is  con- 
tent to  work  for  her  lord  and  to  obey  her  mas- 


ter's imperial  orders.  She  is  one  in  a  crowd 
of  women,  all  made  of  the  same  pattern  and 
out  of  the  same  mould  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
man  is  a  man  and  has  two  arms  with  which 
to  embrace,  and  two  knees  on  which  she  can 
perch  and  sing  to  him.  The  civilization  of 
Japan  has  not  yet  extended  to  strict  monog- 
amy. The  innocent  child  who  is  liable  to  be 
sold  by  her  parents  into  bondage  and  slavery 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  is  not  able  to 
dictate  terms  of  mutual  faith  to  husband  or 
lover  either.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much,  very  much,  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
delightful  cheerfulness  and  purring  kittenish 
ways  of  the  Japanese  woman  in  all  classes  of 
life  Whatever  she  may  be  in  her  heart,  or 
by  circumstances,  she  is  never  outwardly  mer* 
oenary  or  grasping.  When  she  counts  her 
dollars,  she  does  so  in  the  silence  of  her 
chamber  and  with  closed  doors.  Her  mission 
in  life  is  to  make  all  around  her  happy.  She 
may  take  her  little  sip  of  sake,  or  put  her  lips 
occasionally  to  a  glass  of  alcohol,  but  she 
never  loses  her  self-control  or  unsexes  her- 
self, no  matter  what  her  life  may  be.  She 
will  play  with  your  watch-chain,  or  locket,  or 
rings,  just  like  an  overgrown  baby,  but  she 
never  begs  for  a  glittering  ornament  or  cries 
her  eyes  out  to  get  it.  The  Japanese  woman 
never  ceases  to  be  a  child  or  wearies  of  romps 
and  games.  Like  a  playful  kitten,  she  is 
never  tired  of  the  ball  of  cotton.  She  will 
laugh  for  hours  together  over  the  most  trivial 
jest,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  is 
quizzing  or  mimicking  a  stranger  by  voice  or 
gesture.  She  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
merest  modicum  of  brains,  and,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  conspicuously  unintelligent.  But,  then,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  native  of  Japan,  like 
the  ordinary  "  passenger*'  who  visits  this  de- 
lightful country,  does  not  look  for,  or  care 
for,  intelligence  and  brains  in  the  woman  he 
chooses  as  his  toy.  The  brains  would  bore 
him,  be  wants  a  kitten  and  a  chattel !  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  these  special  charac- 
teristics, this  fund  of  cheerfulness,  this  inces- 
sant desire  to  make  life  merry,  this  playf al 
gambolling  spirit,  has  its  charm  for  men  just 
parted  from  a  race  of  women  who  are  too 
often  taught  to  be  exclusive,  reticent,  and 
positively  uugraoious.  Though  the  women 
of  our  own  countries  have  nothing  whatever 
to  dread  of  the  female  beauty  of  Japan,  they 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  to  learn 
from  them  concerning  their  art  of  charm. 
The  European  women  too  often  sit  still  to  be 
admired.     But  the  bead  eyed,  roly-poly  little 
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Jap  lays  herself  oat  for  laDghter.  I  can  con. 
ceiye  tlie  man  who  has  not  acquired  the  art 
oC  nnderstanding  women,  and  has  never  ex- 
perienced the  delight  of  sincere  intelleotnal 
companionship,  being  charmed  and  distracted 
by  these  chirping  little  "  crickets  on  the 
hearth,"  who,  at  any  rate,  make  the  home 
hnm  and  do  their  best  to  drive  dull  care 
away. 

In  the  coarse  of  my  wanderings  I  have  had 
many  an  earnest  discassion  with  talented 
European  women  on  this  sabject  of  the  Jap- 
anese craze.  And  thongh  they  feel  very 
deeply — particularly  those  who  have  lived  in 
and  studied  the  country — the  male  preference 
for  the  Eastern  dell  and  kitten,  still  they  were 
liberal  enough  to  own  that  the  European 
woman,  particularly  the  beauty  of  her  race, 
might  with  advantage  cultivate  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  understanding,  man,  who  is 
often  driven  away  from  her  side  by  coldness, 
indifference,  and  neglect,  to  find  elsewhere 
either  the  sympathy  or  the  liveliness  that 
suits  our  various  natures.  For  myself,  phy- 
sically or  intellectually,  this  merry  little  Jap- 
anese  bird  has  absolutely  no  charm.  I  do  not 
admire  her  plumage  or  her  note.  The  one 
does  not  please  my  eye,  and  the  other  jars 
upon  my  nerves.  But  then,  I  only  speak  for 
myself.  As  yet  I  am  one  of  the  few  European 
foxes  who  has  not  lost  his  tail.  ^Vhen  I  ar- 
rived in  Japan  I  was  "  approached"  in  the 
usual  way  by  one  in  authority.  But  I  politely 
declined  the  entertainment  offered  me.  I 
came  out  to  observe  for  myself  and  not  as  an 
agent  to  advertise  this  or  that  Japanese  insti- 
tution. When  I  told  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth  and  refused  to  invest  in  "palm  oil"  or 
to  be  suborned  in  any  interest,  I  was  told  in 
pitying  accents  that  I  was  suffering  from 
"Cupid  and  the  catarrh."  Well,  after  all, 
honors  were  divided.  If  I  caught  the  first 
malady  in  England,  I  captured  the  other  in 
Japan.  And  I  got  rid  of  **  the  catarrh'  with- 
out shaking  off  the  Cupid. 

Bat  even  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the 
life,  social  and  moral,  of  modern  Japan  must 
regret  the  gradual  but  sure  influence  of  Euro- 
pean custom  on  so  art  loving  and  picturesque 
a  nation.  The  modem  male  Jap,  as  I  see 
him  at  the  railway  station  or  in  the  train,  is  a 
most  comical  creature.  He  sports  a  British 
pot  hat  or  baggy  cap,  a  second-hand  ulster  of 
Euglish  make,  but  does  not  discard  the  Jap- 
anese  stocking  with  the  divided  toe,  the  moc- 
casin slipper,  or  that  dreadful  wooden  clog 
that  squeaks  over  the  pavement  like  a  scratch 


of  slate  pencil  on  a  schoolboy's  slate.  Soon 
the  only  Japanese  costume  will  be  sported  by 
the  jinricksha  men.  who  have  not  thrown 
aside  their  mushroom  straw  hats  or  their  scar- 
let and  blue  dyed  blouses.  And  little  Madame 
Chrysanthemum  appears  to  have  sent  her 
lovely  nowered  gowns  to  the  second-hand 
clothes  shop,  and  loves  to  deck  herself  out  in 
European  dresses,  kid  gloves,  and,  horror  on 
horrors,  high-heeled  shoes  and  boots.  The 
only  advantage  in  this  is  that  she  is  for  the 
first  time  neatly  shod  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Miss  and  Mrs.  Japan  are  the  most  slipshod 
and  "  down  at  heel"  ladies  in  the  wide  world. 
Mrs.  Wragge  and  Mrs.  Flintwinch  were  never 
more  ''down  at  heel"  than  these  Eastern 
beauties.  They  do  not  walk,  they  "  slop"  along 
the  floor.  Their  movement  is  one  eternal 
"duck"  and  shuffle. — Clkmbnt  Scott,  in  (Ae 
English  lUuslraied  Magazine. 

An  Incident  in  Ttndaix's  Lite. — The  fol- 
lowing interesting  story  of  the  late  Professor 
Tyndall  is  told  by  "  O.  K."  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Oazeite: 

One  evening  Tyndall  came  and  found  me 
alone,  or  rather  only  in  company  of  several 
books,  just  received  from  a  great  Munich 
friend  of  mine — Professor  Frohschammer. 
To  my  surprise,  Tyndall  knew  nothing  either 
of  the  books  or  of  the  life  of  that  remarkable 
scholar ;  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  general 
idea  of  both — not  an  easy  task,  to  be  sure. 
But  I  marked  several  passages  in  the  work  on 
"The  Bight  of  Independent  Conviction" 
{**  Das  Kecht  der  eigenen  Ueberzeugung"), 
**  Das  Christentum  Christi  and  das  Christen- 
tum  des  Papstes,"  and  several  others,  which 
were  considered  by  the  author  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  The  in- 
itiative of  that  splendid  protest  against  Bome 
belongs  more  to  Dollinger,  but  Frohscham- 
mer, undoubtedly,  was  one  of  its  first  advo- 
cates. Later  on,  carried  away  by  the  stream 
of  rationalism,  he  left  every  definite  creed, 
while  the  Old  Catholics,  now  represented  by 
Bector  Miohaud  (editor  of  the  Revue  Intema- 
tkmale  Theologique,  Berne)  and  others,  are  more 
and  more  being  drawn  toward  the  primitive 
orthodox  faith,  such  as' it  was  before  Bome 
introduced  the  Filioqae  doctrine  and  other 
new  dogmas,  contrary  to  the  Seven  CBcumeni- 
cal  Councils. 

Tyndall  patiently  listened  to  all  these  de- 
tails ;  then,  putting  aside,  one  by  one,  all  the 
volumes,  promised  to  read  them  carefully. 
"Tell   me    his   biography,"  he    exclaimed; 
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*'  how  did  he  oome  to  hold  these  views?    Did 
you  not  tell  me  that  he  took  Holy  Orders?" 

'*So  he  did,"  I  explained  in  reply.  "  His 
life  has  been  a  yery  hard  one,  foil  of  struggle 
and  priyations.  An  orphan,  depending  en- 
tirely npon  a  remote  relative,  who  was  an  old 
fanatical  priest,  the  boy  had  no  choice.  He 
craved  for  books  and  learning,  and  begged  to 
be  sent  to  school.  This  was  granted,  on  con. 
dition  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  the 
Boman  Church.  The  child  naturally  con- 
sented, and  studied  theology  with  such  brill- 
iant success  that  he  soon  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Universitats-prediger  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  But  the  more  he  matured  in 
study  and  meditation,  the  more  he  felt  that 
Truth  was  not  religiously  adhered  to  by  the 
Holy  See.  Silence  under  such  circumstances 
became  intolerable,  and  he  began  publishing 
pamphlets,  which  not  only  made  a  stir  in 
Bome,  but  were  severely  criticised  and  all 
put  under  the  Index.  Frohschammer,  natu- 
rally, was  thus .  compelled  to  give  up  his  par- 
ish. This  deprived  him  of  his  living  and  of 
his  uncle's  support,  but  not  of  his  craving  for 
truth.  He  continued  to  work  on.  But  once, 
as  he  was  finishing  one  of  his  slraightforwltrd 
rebukes  to  Bome,  he  was  struck  with  a  kind 
of  paralysis,  which  rendered  him  half  blind. 
The  Holy  See  then  prohibited  all  Boman  Cath- 
olic undergraduates  from  attending  his  lec- 
tures on  Philosophy,  but  as  there  were  hardly 
any  students  of  any  other  persuasion  at  Mu- 
nich University,  this  meant  ruin  to  Froh- 
schammer*8  career  as  a  professor.  Neverthe- 
less, he  still  worked  on  for  conscience'  sake, 
as  if  ignoring  all  the  terrible  conditions  of  a 
blind  man's  solitude.  Occasionally  his  house- 
maid read  to  him.  but  it  is  easy  to  guess  the 
way  in  which  she  must  have  deciphered  some 
of  the  terms  contained  in  his  scientific  books. 
This,  however,  often  made  my  poor  friend 
smile,  and  only  added  to  his  collection  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes  about  his  '  literary  help. ' ' ' 

Tyndall  seemed  iuterested  in  this  very  in- 
complete  and  fragmentary  sketch  of  mine,  and 
left  me  rather  suddenly,  carrying  away  with 
him  all  Frohschammer's  books,  and  promising 
again  to  study  them  carefully.  Next  day  the 
post  brought  me  a  letter  from  Tyndall  and  a 
check  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  with 
a  few  lines  only  :  **  What  I  heard  from  you 
about  your  poor  Munich  friend,  and  all  I 
found  in  his  works,  has  bo  deeply  impressed 
me  that  I  beg  you  to  forward  him  this  check 
as  a  little  help  and  as  a  token  of  my  sym- 
pathy."   I  was  naturally  much  touched  by 


such  spontaneous  generosity,  but  knowing  so 
well  Frohschammer's  independent  character, 
I  returned  the  check,  asking  Tyndall  to  do 
something  more  to  his  liking.  "  Let  your 
English  readers  know  him  and  his  works 
through  your  kind  introduction,"  said  I. 
"  Now  that  everybody  is  reading  your  Belfast 
address,  and  that  you  are  printing  its  sixth 
edition,  could  you  add  a  few  lines  about 
him?" 

Kind  Tyndall  promised,  and  did  it  at  once 
in  his  clever,  delicate,  and  charming  way. 
This  happened  a  little  before  my  departure 
for  Bussia.  My  direct  route  lay  vid  Berlin, 
but  having  some  misgivings  about  the  part  I 
had  played  in  this  transaction,  I  resolved  to 
return  home  vid  Munich,  in  order  to  see  Froh- 
schammer, which  I  did.  I  told  him  all  about 
the  £100  check,  and  the  libexty  I  took  in  de- 
priving him  of  so  large  a  sum.  No  sooner 
had  I  finished  my  story  than  he  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  you  heartily  for  having  anticipated 
my  feelings.  Yes,  Tyndall  has  done  me  the 
greatest  kindness  I  could  have  desired,  which 
I  will  always  remember."  Cruel  death  has 
deprived  the  world  of  these  two  remarkable 
men  almost  simultaneously.  Frohschammer 
died  a  few  months  before  his  generous  friend 
and  helper. 

Some  Epiobams. — The  term  epigram,  which 
literally  signifies  an  insciiption,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  those  short  sentences  which  were  in- 
scribed on  offerings  made  in  temples.  There 
is  a  terseness,  a  spontaneity,  an  exquisite 
pleasantry,  a  delicate  irony,  a  tender  pathos, 
in  those  little  poems,  those  genre  pictures, 

those 

"  Jewels  five  words  long 
That  on  the  stretch' d  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever." 

Avarice  is  a  vice  particularly  noxious  to  the 
satirical  epigrammatist.  How  cutting  are  the 
following  lines  on  "Stinginess  in  Hospital- 
ity," byPalladas!— 

''  Most  people  dine  but  once,  but  when  we've 
dined 
With  our  friend  Salaminus, 
We  dine  again  at  home,  for  faith  !  we  find 
He  did  not  truly  dine  us." 

The  "  wheat  harvest  of  Baoohylides"  yields 
us  this  "  golden  ear"  of  truth  : 

"  As  gold  the  Libyan  touchstone  tries, 
So  man,  the  virtuous,  valiant,  wise, 
Must  to  all  powerful  Truth  submit 
His  virtue,  valor,  and  his  wit." 

Theognis  applies  to  wine  what  is  here  at- 
tributed to  the  force  of  truth  : 
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"  Fire  proveB  the  treaanres  of  the  mine, 
The  Boal  of  man  is  proved  by  wine.'* 

The  old  Latin  proverb  mne,  '*  In  vino  Veritas. ' ' 
That  Oxford  epigram  on  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol  College  is  amasing  : 

"  Look  at  me,  my  name  is  Jowett, 
I  am  the  master  of  Balliol  College, 
All  that  can  be  known  I  know  it, 
And  what  I  know  not  is  not  knowledge. '' 

Cambridge  ha^  its  epigrams  too.  Here  is 
one  written  on  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  Dr. 
Whewell,  a  man  of  great  intellect  but  of  over- 
bearing manners  and  temperament : 

"  Shoald  a  man  throogh  all  space  to  far  gal- 

axies  travel, 
And  of  nebnlons  films  the  remotest  nnravel. 
He  will  find,  having  come  thus  to  fathom 

infinity, 
That  the  great  work  of  Gbd  is  the  Master 

of  Trinity." 

The  convivial  habits  of  men  have  given  rise, 
as  we  might  suppose,  to  many  excellent  epi- 
grams, ancient  and  modern.  The  following 
is  from  a  French  anthor  : 

'*  The  wise  allow  five  reasons  good  for  drink- 
ing : 
As  first  the  coming  of  a  welcome  stranger  ; 
Next  that  you're  thirsty  ;  then  that  you've 
been  thinking 
How  soon  of  being  thirsty  you're  in  dan- 
Rer; 
'     Fourth,  that  the  wine's  so  good  you  can't 
refuse ; 
And  lastly,  any  reason  that  you  choose." 

These  are  reasons  which  find  practical  ex- 
pression in  society  among  ourselves  every- 
where to-day.  They  remind  us  of  Addison's 
''rule  for  drinking,"  formed,  as- he  tells  us, 
upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple  : 
"  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for  my 
friend,  the  third  for  good  humor,  and  the 
fourth  for  mine  enemies."  There  used  to  be 
the  custom  of  toasting  a  mistress  in  a  number 
of  glasses  equal  to  that  of  the  letters  of  her 
name.     For  instance  Martial  tells  us — 

*'  NaBvia  sex  oyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur." 

This  reminds  us  of  George  Hardinge's  very 
happy  jeu  d* esprit  on  the  names  of  Job's  three 
daughters  : 

"  Sex  Jemima  scyphis,  septem  Kheziah  biba- 
tur  ; 
Ebrius    est    si    quis    te    Kerenhappuch 
amet," 

lines  which  some  one  has  translated  : 

''  Six  glasses  the  name  of  Jemima  will  cover, 
And  (reckoning  the  H's)  Kheziah  claims 
seven  ; 
But  alas  !  Kerenhappnch's  unfortunate  lover 
Will  as  surely  be  tipsy  as  fuols   go  to 
heaven. ' ' 


Perhaps  there  are  few  better  epigrams  in 
our  language  than  the  following,  composed 
by  the  Bev.  William  Clarke,  an  English  di- 
vine and  antiquarian  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  on  seeing  the  words 
Doimua  Ullima  inscribed  on  the  vault  belong- 
ing to  the  Dakes  of  Bichmond  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chichester : 

"  Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall 
Not  read  or  not  believe  St.  Paul, 
Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands. 
Another  house  not  made  with  hands  ? 
Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
That  house  is  not  a  House  of  Lords  V* 
— Bev.  William  Cowak,  in  Good  Words, 

The  Function  of  Clothing. — Wind  carries 
off  the  layers  of  air  in  contact  with  the  body, 
replaces  them  by  colder  air,   and  promotes 
evaporation  whereby  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.    Every 
one  knows  the  sensation  caused  by  wind  blow, 
ing  on  damp  clothes  or  on  the  wet  skin,  and 
the  intense  cold  thus  experienced.     To  obvi- 
ate this  effect  the  wind  must  be  prevented 
from  reaching  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
for  this  purpose  skins  and  furs  are  the  most 
efficient   coverings.      These    constitute    ex- 
tremely warm  clothing,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    It 
is  perhaps  well  to  repeat  that  these  articles 
possess  no  warmth  in  themselves.      When 
worn  they  prevent  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body  from  being  rapidly  dissipated  and  neu- 
tralized by  the  external  cold  air.     Next  to 
these    come    thick,   coarse,    woollen    fabrics 
which  entangle  and  retain  large  volumes  of 
air.    These  are  especially  suitable  whenever 
great  fluctuations  of  temperature  have  to  be 
encountered.     Besides  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  there  is  another  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  wool  which  enhances  its  value  as 
an  article  of  clothing — viz.,  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing water,  which  penetrates  into  the  fibres 
themselves  and  causes  them  to  swell,   and 
also  occupies  the  spaces  between  them.    This 
property  is  a  very  important  one  as  regards 
health.    The  normal  skin  gives  off  nearly  a  pint 
of  water,  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  fluid  disappears 
by  evaporation.     The  passage  of  liquid  into 
vapor  causes  heat  to  become  latent,  and  the 
bodily  temperature  is  thus  lowered,  as  may  be 
dearly  observed  some  little  time  after  exer- 
tion.   If  dry  woollen  clothing  put  be  on  im- 
mediately after  exercise,  the  yapor  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  condensed  in  and  upon 
the  wool,  and  the  heat  which   had  become 
latent  in  the  process  of  evaporation  is  again 
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"  THE   ECONOMY  OF  HIGH   WAGES.- 

BT  JOHS  A.    HOBSON. 

The  theory  ot  a  "  natural"  rate  of  world.     It  is  true  that  Adam  Smith  in 

wa^B  fixed  at  the  bare  Bubsistence-point  »  well-known  passage  had  given  power- 

which  was  first  clearly  formulated  in  the  ful  utterance  to  a  different  view  of  the 

writing  of  Quesnay  and  the  so-called  relation    between    work    and    wages  : 

"  phys  IOC  ratio"  school  was  little  more  "The  liberal  reward  of  labor  as  it  en- 

than  a  rough  generalization  of  the  facts  courages  the  propagation  so  it  encour- 

of  labor  in  France.     But  these  facta,  ages    the    indastry    of    the    common 

summed  up  in  the  phrase  "  II  ne  gagne  people.     The  wages  of  labor  are  the  en- 

<\aG  sa  yie,^'  and  elevated  to  the  post-  conragemeut  of  industry,  which,  like 

tton  of  a  natural  law,  implied  the  gen-  every  other  human  quality,  improves  in 

eral  belief  that  a  higher  rate  of  wf^  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  re- 

wonld  not  reanlt  in  a  correspondent  in-  ceives."*     But  the  teaching    of   Hi- 

crease  of  the  product  of  labor,  that  it  cardo,  and  the  writers  who  most  closely 

would  not  pay  an  employer  to  give  followed  him  in  his  conception  of  the 

wages  above  the  point  of  bare  sustenance  industrial    system,   leaned    heavily    in 

and  reprod action.     This  dogma  of  the  favor  of  low  wages  as  the  sound  basis  of 

economy  of  cheap  labor,  taught  in  a  industrial  progress. 
slightly  modified  form  by  many  of  the        The  doctrine  of  the  economy  ot  low 

leading  Englieb  economists  of  the  first  wages  in  England  scarcely  needed  the 

half    of   the  nineteenth  centurf,   has  formal  support  of  the  scientific  econo- 

dominated  the  thought  and  indirectly  

infinenced  the  practice  of  the  business  •"  w«Blth  of  Nationt,"  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
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mist.  It  was  already  strongly  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century 
'*  business  man/'  who  moralized  upon 
the  excesses  resulting  from  high  wages 
much  in  tlie  ton^  of  the  business  man 
of  to-day.  It  would  be  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  parody  the  following  line  of  re- 
flection : 

**  The  poor  in  the  manafaotaring  oonnties 
win  never  work  any  more  time  in  general  than 
is  necessary  just  to  live  and  support  their 
weekly  debauches.  Upon  the  whole  we  may 
fairly  aver  that  a  redaction  of  wages  in  the 
woollen  manafactures  wonld  be  a  national 
blessing  and  advantage  and  no  real  injury  to 
the  poor.  By  this  means  we  might  keep  our 
trade,  uphold  our  rents,  and  reform  the  people 
into  the  bargain"  (Smith's  "  Memoirs  on 
Wool,"  vol.  ii.  p.  308). 

Compare  with  this  Arthur  Young's  fre- 
quent suggestion  that  rents  should  be 
raised  in  order  to  improve  farming.* 
So  Dr.  Ure,  notwithstanding  that  his 
main  argument  is  for  the  **  economy  of 
high  wages/'  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  evolves  the  best  quality  of  work, 
but  expressly  because  it  keeps  the  work- 
man contented,  is  unable  to  avoid  flatly 
contradicting  himself  as  follows  : 

"  High  wages,  instead  of  leading  to  thank- 
fulness of  temper  and  improvement  of  mind, 
have,  in  too  many  oases,  cherished  pride  and 
supplied  funds  for  supporting  refractory 
spirits  in  strikes  wantonly  inflicted  upon  one 
set  of  mill-owners  after  another  throughout  the 
several  districts  uf  Lancashire  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  them  into  a  state  of  servitude" 
(Philosophy  of  Manufacture,"  p.  366)." 

So  again  (p.  298)  :  *'  In  fact,  it  was 
their  high  wages  which  enabled  them 
to  maintain  a  stipendiary  committee 
in  afiluence,  and  to  pamper  themselves 
into  nervous  ailments  by  a  diet  too  rich 
and  exciting  for  their  indoor  occupa- 
tion.'' 

The  history  of  the  early  factory  sys- 
t3m,  under  which  rapid  fortunes  were 
biilt  out  of  the  excessive  toil  of  chil- 
dren and  low-skilled  adult  workers  paid 
at  rates  which  were,  in  many  instances, 
far  below  true  "subsistence  wages,*' 
famished  to  the  commercial  mind  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
*'  cheap  labor,''  and  set  political  economy 
for  half-a-century  at  war  with  the  rising 
sentiments  of  humanity.f    Even  now, 

♦  qf.  "  Northern  Tour,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 

t  It  is  true  that  out-and-out  defenders  of  the 
faotories  against  early  legislation  sometimes 
had  the  audacity  to  assert  the  "  economy  of 


the  fear  frequently  expressed  in  the 
New  World  regarding  the  '*  competi- 
tion of  cheap  labor"  attests  a  strong 
survival  of  this  theory,  which  held  it  to 
bo  the  flrst  principle  of  "  good  busi- 
ness" to  pay  as  low  wages  as  possible. 

The  trend  of  more  recent  thought  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  a  progressive 
modiflcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"economy  of  low  wages."  The  com- 
mon maxim  that  "  if  you  want  a  thing 
well  done  you  must  expect  to  pay  for 
it"  implies  some  general  belief  in  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  of  work  and  wages. 
The  clearer  formulation  of  this  idea  has 
been  in  large  measure  the  work  of  eco- 
nomic thinkers  who  have  set  themselves 
to  the  close  study  of  comparative  statis- 
tics. The  work  in  which  Mr.  Brassey, 
the  ffreat  railway  contractor,  was  en- 
gagea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing accurate  comparison  of  the  work 
and  wages  of  workmen  of  various  na- 
tionalities, and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  collected  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
which,  as  regards  certain  kinds  of  work, 
established  a  new  relation  between  work 
and  wages.  He  found  that  English 
navvies  employed  upon  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  Canada,  and  receiv- 

high  wages,"  and  to  maintain  that  it  governed 
the  practice  of  early  mill  owners.  So  here 
"  The  main  reason  why  they  (t.e.  wages)  are  so 
high  is,  that  they  form  a  small  part  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  article,  so  that  if  reduced 
too  low  by  a  sordid  master,  they  would  reuder 
his  operatives  less  careful,  and  thereby  injure 
the  quality  of  their  work  more  than  could  be 
compensated  by  his  saving  in  wages.  The  less 
proportion  wages  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  the  higher,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
recompense  of  labor.  The  pradent  master  of 
a  line  spinning-mill  is  most  reluctant  to  tam- 
per with  the  earnings  of  his  spinners,  and 
never  consents  to  reduce  them  till  absolutely 
forced  to  it  by  a  want  of  remuneration  for  the 
capital  and  skill  embarked  in  his  business" 
(•*  Philosophy  of  Manufacture,"  330).  This 
does  not,  however,  prevent  Dr.  Ure  from 
pointing  out  a  Ii:tle  later  the  grave  danger  into 
which  trade-union  <jndeavors  to  raise  wages 
drive  a  trade  subject  to  the  competition  of 
"  the  more  frugal  and  docile  labor  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  United  States"  (p.  363).  Nor  do 
Dr.  Ure*s  statements  regarding  the  high  wages 
paid  in  cotton-mills,  which  he  places  at  three 
times  the  agricultural  wages,  tally  with  the 
statistics  given  in  the  appendix  of  his  own 
book  {rf.  515).  Male  spinners  alone  received 
the  "  high  wageV  he  names,  and  out  of  them 
had  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  the  assistants 
whom  they  hired  to  help  them. 
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ing  from  68.  to  6^.  a  day^  did  a  greater 
amount  of  work  for  the  money  than 
French-Canadians  paid  at  3^.  6^.  a 
day  ;  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  em- 
ploy Englishmen  at  3s.  to  3^.  6d.  upon 
making  Irish  railways  than  Irishmen  at 
Is.  6a.  to  Is.  Hd.  ;  that  "  in  India^ 
although  the  cost  of  dark  labor  ranges 
from  ^d.  to  6^.  a  day,  mile  for  mile 
the  cost  of  railway  work  is  about  the 
same  as  in  England  ;''  that  in  miarry 
work,  "  in  which  Frenchmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Englishmen  were  employed 
side  by  side,  the  Frenchman  received 
three,  the  Irishman  four,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman six  francs  a  day.  At  those 
different  rates  the  Englishman  was 
found  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
workman  of  the  three/'  Extending  his 
inquiries  to  the  building  trades,  to  min- 
ing, and  to  various  departments  of  man- 
ufactures he  found  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  employers  and  other 
men  of  practical  experience  making  for 
a  similar  conclusion.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  where  wages  and 
the  standard  of  living  were  considerably 
lower  than  in  England,  the  cost  of  turn- 
ing out  a  given  product  was  not  less, 
but  greater.  In  the  United  States  and 
in  a  few  trades  of  Holland,  where  the 
standard  of  comfort  was  as  high  or 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish indastrios,  more  or  better  work  was 
done.  In  short,  the  efficiency  of  labor 
was  found  to  vary  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
comfort  or  real  wa^res. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  work  on 
"  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages" 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey  gives  countenance 
to  a  theory  of  wages  which  has  fre- 
quently been  attributed  to  him,  and  has 
sometimes  been  accepted  as  a  final 
statement  of  the  relation  of  work  and 
wages,  viz.,  that  "  the  cost  of  work,  as 
distinguished  from  the  daily  wage  of 
the  laborer,  was  approximately  the  same 
in  all  countries.*'  In  other  words,  it  is 
held  that,  for  a  given  class  of  work, 
there  is  a  fixed  and  uniform  relation  be- 
tween wages  and  efficiency  of  labor  for 
different  lands  and  different  races. 

Now,  to  the  acceptance  of  this  judg- 
ment, considered  as  a  foundation  of  a 
theory  of  comparative  wages,  there  are 
certain  obvious  objections.  In  the  first 
p-lace,  in  the  statement  of  most  of  the 


cases  which  are  adduced  to  support  the 
theory  reference  is  made  exclusively  to 
money  wages,  no  account  being  taken 
of  differences  of  purchasing  power  in 
different  countries.  In  order  to  stand 
upon  any  rational  basis,  the  relation 
must  be  between  real  wages  or  standard 
of  living  and  efficiency.  Now,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  as  inherently  prob- 
able that  some  definite  relation  should 
subsist  between  wages  and  work,  or,  in 
order  words,  between  the  standard  of 
consumption  and  the  standard  of  pro  • 
duction,  it  is  not  a  priori  reasonable  to 
expect  this  relation  should  be  uniform 
as  between  two  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  India,  so  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  economic  irdifference  whether 
a  piece  of  work  is  done  by  cheap  and 
relatively  inefficient  Indian  labor  or  by 
expensive  and  efficient  English  labor. 
Such  a  supposition  could  only  stand 
upon  one  oi  two  assumptions. 

The  first  assumption  would  be  that 
of  a  direct  arithmetical  progression  in 
the  relation  of  wage  and  work  such  as 
would  require  every  difference  in  quan- 
tity of  food,  etc.,  consumed  by  laborers 
to  be  refiected  in  an  exactly  correspond- 
ent difference  of  output  of  productive 
energy-an  assumption  which  needs  no 
refutation,  for  no  one  would  maintain 
that  the  standard  of  comfort  subserved 
by  wages  is  the  sole  determinant  of 
efficiency,  and  that  race,  climate,  and 
social  environment  play  no  part  in  eco- 
nomic production.  The  alternative 
assumption  would  be  that  of  an  abso- 
lute fiuidity  of  capital  and  labor,  which 
should  reduce  to  a  uniform  level 
throughout  the  world  the  net  industrial 
advantages,  so  that  everywhere  there 
was  an  exact  Quantitative  relation  be- 
tween work  and  wage,  production  and 
consumption.  Though  what  is  called 
a  "  tendency"  to  such  uniformity  mav 
be  admitted,  no  one  acquainted  witn 
facts  will  be  so  rash  as  to  maintain  that 
this  uniformity  is  even  approximately 
reached. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  wages,  either  nominal  or  real,  bear 
any  exact,  or  even  a  closely  approxi- 
mate, relation  to  the  output  of  efficient 
work,  <|uantity  and  quahty  being  both 
taken  into  consideration.  But,  in 
truth,  the  evidence  afforded  by  Sir  T. 
Brassey  does  not  justify  a  serious  in- 
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yestigation  of  this  theory  of  indifference 
or  equivalence  of  work  and  wages. 
For,  m  the  great  majority  of  instances 
which  he  adduces,  the  advantage  is 
clearly  shown  to  rest  with  the  Tabor 
which  is  most  highly  remunerated. 
The  theory  suggested  by  his  evidence 
is,  in  fact,  a  theory  of  **  the  economy 
of  high  wages." 

This  theory  which  has  been  advancing 
by  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  is 
now  supported  by  a  great  quantity  of 
carefully  collected  evidence,  requires 
more  serious  consideration.  The  evi- 
dence of  Sir  T.  Brassey  was  chiefly, 
though  by  no  means  wholly,  derived 
from  branches  of  industry  where  muscu- 
lar strength  was  an  important  element, 
as  in  roaiu-makingy  railway-making,  and 
mining ;  or  from  the  building  trades 
where  machinery  does  not  play  a  chief 
part  in  directing  the  pace  and  character 
of  productive  effort.  It  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  quanti- 
tative relation  between  work  and  wages 
would  be  closer  in  industries  where 
freely  expended  muscular  labor  played 
a  more  prominent  part  than  in  indus- 
tries where  machinery  was  a  dominat- 
ing factor,  and  where  most  of  the  work 
consisted  in  tending  machinery.  It 
might  well  be  the  case  that  it  would  pay 
to  provide  a  high  standard  of  physical 
consumption  to  navvies,  but  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  the  same  extent  to 
give  high  wages  to  factory  operatives, 
or  even  to  other  classes  of  workers  less 
subject  to  the  strain  of  heavy  muscular 
work. 

In  so  far  as  the  tendency  of  modern 
production  is  to  relieve  man  more  and 
more  of  this  rough  muscular  work,  it . 
might  happen  that  the  true  economy 
favored  high  wages  only  in  those  kinds 
of  work  which  were  tending  to  occupy 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  industry  of 
the  future.  Tne  earlier  facts,  which 
associated  high  wages  with  high  produc- 
tivity, low  wages  With  low  productivity, 
in  textile  factories  and  iron  works,  were 
of  a  fragmentary  character,  and,  consid- 
ered as  evidence  of  a  causal  connection 
between  high  wages  and  high  produc- 
tirity,  were  vitiated  by  the  wide  differ- 
ences  m  the  development  of  machinery 
and  industrial  method  in  the  cases  com- 
pared. In  recent  years  the  labors  of 
many  trained  economists,  some  of  them 


with  close  practical  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  arts,  have  collected  and  tabu- 
lated a  vast  amount  of  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  A  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can economists,  among  them  General 
F.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  Gunton,  Mr. 
Schoenhof,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  E.  Atkin- 
son, have  made  close  researches  into  the 
relation  between  work  and  wages  in 
America  and  in  the  chief  industrial 
countries  of  Europe.  A  too  patent  ad- 
vocacy of  tariff  reform  or  a  shorter 
working  day  has  in  some  cases  prevented 
the  statistics  collected  from  receiving 
adequate  attention,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
searches. 

The  most  carefully  conducted  investi- 
gation has  been  that  of  Professor 
Schulze-Gavernitz,  who,  basing  his 
arguments  upon  a  close  study  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  has  related  his  conclusion 
most  clearly  to  the  evolution  of  modem 
machine-production.  The  earlier  evi- 
dence merely  established  the  fact  of  a 
co-existence  between  high  wages  and 
good  work,  low  wages  and  bad  work, 
without  attempting  scientifically  to  ex- 
plain the  connection.  Dr.  Schulze- 
Gavernitz,  by  his  analysis  of  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  successfully 
formulates  the  observed  relations  be- 
tween wages  and  product.  He  com- 
pares not  only  the  present  condition  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  England  and  in 
Germany  arid  other  continental  coun-^ 
tries,  but  the  conditions  of  work  and 
wages  in  the  English  cotton  industry  at 
various  times  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  thus  correcting  any  personal 
equation  of  national  life  which  might 
to  some  extent  vitiate  conclusions  based 
only  upon  international  comparison. 
This  double  method  of  comparison 
yields  certain  definite  results,  which 
Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz  sums  up  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Where  the  cost  of 
labor  {i.e.,  piece  wages)  is  lowest  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  most  favorable, 
the  working  day  is  shortest,  and  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  operatives  are  high- 
est" (p.  133).  The  evolution  of  im- 
proved spinning  and  weaving  machinery 
in  England  is  found  to  be  attended  by 
a  continual  increase  in  the  product  for 
each  worker,  a  fall  in  piece  wages  re- 
flected in  prices  of  foods,  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  a  rise  in 
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weekly  wages.  The  following  tables, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Scliulze-Gavernitz, 
give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  rela- 


tions of  the  different  movements,  tak- 
ing the  spinning  and  weaving  industries 
as  wholes  in  England  : 


Sfinkiko. 


1819-21 

1829-31 

1844^6 

1859-61 

1880-82 


Prodact  of 
yarn  in 
1000  lbs. 


106,500 
216,500 
523,800 
910,000 
1,324,000 


Nnmber  of 

nvorkers  in 

spinning  mills. 


111,000 
140.000 
190.000 
248,000 
240,000 


Product  per 
worker  in  Ibe. 


968 
1,546 
2,754 
8.671 
5,520 


CoBt  of  labor 
per  lb. 


8. 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 


d. 

4 

2 

8 

1 

9 


Average  yearly 
wages. 


£  8.    d. 

26  13    0 

27  6    0 

28  12  0 
32  10  0 
44      4    0» 


Weaving. 


1819-21 
1829-31 
1844-46 
1859-61 
1880-82 


Prodncts  In 
1000  lbs. 


80,620 
143,200 
348,110 
650,870 
993.640 


Number  of 
Workers. 


250,000 
275,000 
210,000 
203.000 
246,000 


Product  per 

worker  in 

lbs. 


322 

521 

1,658 

3,206 

4,039 


Cost  ol  labor 
per  lb. 


8,  d. 

15  5 

9  Of 

3  5 


2 
2 


9 
3 


Average  yearly 
income. 


£  '8.  d. 

20  18  0 

19  18  0 

24  10  0 

30  15  0 

39  0  0 


The  same  holds  good  of  the  growth  of 
the  cotton  weaving  industry  in  America, 
as  the  following  table  shows  : 


1830 

laio 

1870 

1884 


Yearly 

Cost  of 

product  per 

labor  per 
yard. 

worker. 

yards. 

cents. 

4,321 

1.9 

12,164 

1.55 

19,293 

1.24 

28,032 

1.07 

Yearly 

earnings  uf 

worker. 


dollars. 
164 
190 
240 
290 


Of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  same 


*  *  *  Der  Grossbetrieb,* '  p.  132.  In  regarding 
the  advance  of  recent  average  wages  it  shonld 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  later  years  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  adults.  In  considering 
the  wages  a  deduction  for  unemployment 
should  be  allowed. 

f  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  handloom  weavers,  which  had 
not  yet  disappeared. 


holds.  Every  improvement  of  machin- 
ery increasing  the  number  of  spindles 
or  looms  a  worker  can  tend,  or  increas- 
ing the  pace  of  the  machinery  and  thus 
enlarging  the  output  per  worker,  is  at- 
tended by  a  higher  weekly  wage,  and  in 
general  by  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  England, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Continent, 
as  regards  the  present  condition  of  the 
cotton  industry,  yields  the  same  general 
results.  A  compai*ison  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  shows  that 
in  weaving,  where  wages  are  much 
higher  in  America,  the  labor  is  so  much 
more  efficient  as  to  make  the  cost  of 

{production  considerably  lower  than  in 
Sngland  ;  in  spinning,  where  English 
wages  are  about  as  highly  paid,  the  cost 
of  production  is  lower  than  in  America 
(p.  166).  A  comparison  between  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  as  regards  weaving,  yields  the 
following  results  (p.  151)  : 
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concomitant  variations  in  d  e  f,  or 
whether  both  sets  of  phenomena  are  or 
are  not  governed  bj  some  third  set,  the 
variations  of  which  affect  simultaneously 
and  proportionately  the  other  two. 

The  moral  which  writers  like  Mr. 
Gunton  and  Mr.  Schoenhof  have  sought 
to  extract,  and  which  has  been  accepted 
by  not  a  few  leaders  in  the  **  labor 
movement,"  is  that  every  rise  of  wages 
and  every  shortening  of  hours  lill 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  e5[uival^nt 
or  a  more  than  equivalent  rise  in  the 
eflBciency  of  labor.  In  seeking  to  estab- 
lish this  position,  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  textile  industries.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  evidence  adduced  does  not  sup- 

?ort  any  such  sweeping  generalization, 
'he  statistics  of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Schoenhof,  for  instance,  show  many 
cases  where  higher  money  and  real 
wages  of  American  operatives  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  larger 
productivity.  In  such  cases  the 
"  cheap'*  labor  of  England  is  really 
cheap. 

Again,  in  other  cases  where  the 
higher  wages  of  American  workers  are 
accompanied  by  an  equivalent,  or  more 
than  equivalent,  increase  of  product, 
that  increased  product  is  not  due  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  to  greater  intensity  or 
efficiency  of  labor,  but  to  the  use  of 
more  highly  elaborated  labor-saving 
machinery.  Here  the  direct  labor  cost 
of  each  commodity  may  be  as  little,  or 
even  less,  than  in  England,  but  the 
total  cost  of  production  and  the  selling 
price  may  be  higher.  Lastly,  in  that 
comparison  between  England  and 
America,  which  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  serviceable,  because  the  two  coun- 
tries are  nearest  in  their  development 
of  industrial  methods  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  their  laborers,  the  differ- 
ence of  money  and  of  real  wage  is  not 
commonly  accompanied  by  a  difference 
in  hours  of  labor. 

The  evidence  we  possess  does  not  war- 
rant any  universal  or  even  general  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  the  economy 
of  high  wages.  If  it  was  generally  true 
that  by  increasing  wages  and  by  shorten- 
ing working  hours  the  daily  product  of 
each  laborer  could  be  increased  or  even 
maintained,  the  social  problem,  so  far 


as  it  relates  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower  grades 
of  workers,  would  admit  of  an  easy  solu- 
tion. But  though  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  of  the 
general  standard  of  comfort  of  most 
classes  of  workers  will  be  followed  by 
increased  efficiency  of  labor,  and  that  a 
shortening  of  hours  will  not  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  out- 
put, it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  increase  wages  and 
shorten  hours  indefinitely.  Just  as  it 
is  admitted  that  the  result  of  an  equal 
shortening  of  hours  will  be  different  in 
every  trade,  so  will  the  result  of  a  given 
rise  in  standard  of  comfort  be  different. 
In  some  cases  highly  paid  labor  and 
short  hours  will  pay,  in  other  cases 
cheaper  labor  and  longer  hours.  It  is 
not  possible  by  dwelling  upon  the  con- 
comitance of  high  wages  and  good  work, 
low  wa^es  and  bad  work,  in  many  of  the 
most  highly-developed  industries  to  ap- 
peal to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
employers  for  the  adoption  of  a  general 
rise  in  wages  and  a  general  shortening 
of  hours.  Because  the  most  profitable 
business  may  often  be  conducted  on  a 
system  which  involves  high  wages  for 
short  intense  work  with  highly  evolved 
machinery,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
other  businesses  may  not  be  more  profit- 
ably conducted  by  employing  low-paid 
workers  for  long  hours  with  simpler 
machinery.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  the  early  Lancashire 
mill-owners  adopted  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  employing  children  and  feeble 
adult  labor  at  starvation  wages. 

The  evidence,  in  particular,  of 
Schulze-Gavernitz  certainly  shows  that 
the  economy  of  high  wages  and  short 
hours  is  closely  linked  with  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  and  that  when 
machinery  is  complex  and  capable  of 
being  worked  at  high  pressure  a  net 
economy  of  high  wages  and  short  hours 
emerges.  In  this  light  modern  machin- 
ery is  seen  as  the  direct  cause  of  high 
wages  and  short  hours.  For  though  the 
object  of  introducing  machinery  is  to 
substitute  machine-tenders  at  low  wages 
for  skilled  handicraftsmen,  and  though 
the  tireless  machine  could  be  profitably 
worked  continuously,  when  due  regard 
is  had  to  human  nature  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  work  at  high  pressure 
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of  labor.  Setting  aside  the  assumption 
here  involved  that  the  share  of  the 
workers  in  the  joint  product  of  capital 
and  labor  is  a  fixed  and  immovable  pro- 
portion^ this  view  rests  upon  a  mere  de- 
nial of  the  effect  which  it  is  alleged  that 
high  wages  and  a  rise  in  standard  of 
comfort  have  in  increasing  efficiency. 

The  relation  between  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  on  the  one 
handy  and  efficiency  of  labor  or  size  of 
product  on  the  other,  is  clearly  one  of 
mutual  determination.  Every  rise  in 
wages,  leisure,  and  in  general  standard 
of  comfort  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labor ;  everv  increased  efficiency, 
whether  due  directly  to  these  or  to  other 
causes,  will  enable  higher  wages  to  be 
paid  and  shorter  hours  to  be  worked. 

One  further  point  emerges  from  the 
evidence  relating  to  efficiency  and  high 
wages.  According  to  Schulze-Gaver- 
nitz's  formula,  every  fall  in  piece  wages 
is  attended  by  a  rise  in  weekly  wages. 
But  it  should  be  kept  m  mind  that  a 
rise  in  time-wages  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  price  of  labor  measured 
in  terms  of  effort  has  been  raised.  In- 
tenser  labor  undergone  for  a  shorter 
time  may  obtain  a  higher  money  wage 
per  unit  of  time,  but  the  price  per  unit 
of  effort  mav  be  lower.  It  has  been 
reco^ized  tnat  a  general  tendency  of 
the  later  evolution  of  machinery  has 
been  to  compress  and  intensify  labor. 
In  certain  classes  of  textile  labor  the 
amount  of  muscular  or  manual  labor 
given  out  in  a  day  is  larger  than  for- 
merly. This  is  the  case  with  the  work 
of  children  employed  as  piecers.  In 
Ure's  day  (1830)  he  was  able  to  claim 
that  three- fourths  of  the  time  spent  by 
children  in  the  factory  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  increased  quantity  of 
spindles  and  the  increased  speed  have 
made  their  labor  more  continuous.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  male  spinners,  whose 
labor,  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  intensified  by  increased  size  of 
the  mule.  Though  as  a  rule  machinery 
tends  to  take  over  the  heavier  forms  of 
muscular  work,  it  also  tends  to  multiply 
the  minor  calls  upon  the  muscles,  until 
the  total  strain  is  not  much  less  than 
before.  What  relief  is  obtained  from 
muscular  effort  is  compensated  by  a 
growing  strain  upon  the  nerves  and 
upon  the  attention.     Moreover  as  the 


machinery  grows  more  complex,  numer- 
ous, and  costly,  the  responsibility  of  the 
machine-tender  is  increased.  To  some 
considerable  extent  the  new  effort  im- 
posed upon  the  worker  is  of  a  more  re- 
fined order  than  the  heavy  muscular 
work  it  has  replaced.  But  its  tax  upon 
the  physique  is  an  ever-growing  one. 
"  A  nand-loom  weaver  can  work  thir- 
teen hours  a  day,  but  to  get  a  six-loom 
weaver  to  work  thirteen  hours  is  a 
physical  impossibility.*'*  The  com- 
plexity of  modern  machinery  and  the 
superhuman  celerity  of  wnich  it  is 
capable  suggest  continually  an  increased 
compression  of  human  labor,  an  in- 
creased output  of  effort  per  unit  of 
time.  This  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  acquired  skill  and  improved  pn vsique 
ensuing  on  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
But  it  18  evident  that  where  it  appears 
that  each  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  each  shortening  of  the  working  day 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  severer  strain 
either  upon  muscles,  nerves,  or  mental 
energy  during  the  shorter  working  day, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  the  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  as  clear  gain 
for  the  worker.  Some  limits  are  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  this  compressibility 
of  working  effort.  It  would  clearly  be 
impossible  by  a  number  of  rapid  reduc- 
tions of  the  working  day  and  increases 
of  time- wages  to  force  the  effectiveness 
of  an  hour^  labor  beyond  a  certain  limit 
for  the  workers.     Human  nature  must 

?1ace  limits  upon  the  compression, 
'hough  it  may  be  better  for  a  weaver 
to  tend  four  looms  during  the  English 
factory  day  for  the  moderate  wage  of 
16^.  a  week  than  to  earn  11«.  8^.  by 
tending  two  looms  in  Germany  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  better  to  earn  208,  3d.  in 
America  by  tending  six,  seven,  or  even 
eight  looms  for  a  ten-hours  day,  or  that 
the  American's  condition  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  eight-hours  day  was  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  adding  another 
loom  for  each  worker. 

The  gain  which  accrues  from  high 
wages  and  a  larger  amount  of  leisure, 
over  which  the  higher  consumption 
shall  be  spread,  oiay  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  an  undue  strain  upon  the 
nerves  or  muscles  during  the  shorter 

♦  "  Dor  GT088b6trieb,"  167. 
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day.  This  difficulty,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  adequately  met  by  assigning  the 
heavier  muscular  work  more  and  more 
to  machinery,  if  the  possible  activity  of 
this  same  machinery  is  made  a  pretext 
for  forcing  the  pace  of  such  work  as  de- 
volves upon  machine-tenders. 

In  many  kinds  of  work,  though  by  no 
means  in  all,  an  increase  of  the  amount 
of  work  packed  into  an  hour  could  be 
obtained  by  a  reduction  of  the  working- 
day  ;  but  two  considerations  should  act 
in  determining  the  progressive  move- 
ment in  this  direction  :  first,  the  objec- 
tive economic  question  of  the  quantita- 
tive relation  between  the  successive  de- 
crements of  the  working-day  and  the 
increments  of  labor  put  into  each  hour  ; 
second,  the  subjective  economic  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  more  com- 
pressed labor  upon  the  worker  consid- 
ered both  as  worlcer  and  as  consumer. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show 
that  increased  leisure  and  higher  wages 
can  be  bought  too  dear. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  consider- 
ation it  must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  increase  of  real  wages  and 
shortening  of  hours  traced  in  progres- 
sive industrifs  are  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
compression  of  labor.  In  the  textile 
and  iron  industries,  for  example,  it  is 
evident  {pace  Karl  Marx)  that  the 
operatives  have  obtained  some  portion 
of  the  increased  productivity  of  im- 
proved machinery  in  a  rise  of  wages. 
Even  where  more  machinery  is  tended 
we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  a  cor- 
respondent increase  in  felt  effort  or 
strain  upon  the  worker.  A  real  growth 
of  skill  or  efficiency  will  enable  an  in- 
creased amount  of  machinery  to  be 
tended  with  no  greater  effort  than  a 
smaller  amount  formerly  required. 
But,  while  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this,  the  history  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem, both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  clearly  indicates  that  factory 
labor  is  more  intense  than  formerly, 
not,  perhaps,  in  its  tax  upon  the 
muscles,  but  in  the  growing  strain  it 
imposes  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
operatives. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  fre- 
quently ignored  alike  by  advocates  of  a 
snorter  working-day  and  by  those  who 
insist   that  the  chief  aim   of  workers 


should  be  to  make  their  labor  more  pro- 
ductive. So  far  as  the  higher  efficiency 
simply  means  more  skill  and  involves  no 
increased  effort  it  is  pure  gain,  but  where 
increased  effort  is  required  the  question 
is  one  requiring  close  and  detailed  con- 
sideration. 

Another    effect    of    overcompressed 
labor  deserves  a  word. 

The  close  relation  between  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  is  generally 
acknowledged.  A  rise  of  money  wages 
which  affects  the  standard  of  living  by 
introducing  such  changes  in  consump- 
tion as  require  for  their  full  yield  of 
benefit  or  satisfaction  an  increase  of  con- 
suming-time can  only  be  made  effective 
by  a  diminution  in  the  producing  time 
or  hours  of  labor.  When,  for  example, 
the  new  wants,  whose  satisfaction  would 
be  naturally  sought  from  a  rise  of  the 
standard  of  living,  are  of  an  intel- 
lectual order,  involving  not  merely  the 
purchase  of  books,  etc.,  but  the  time  to 
read  such  books,  this  benefit  requires 
that  the  higher  wages  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of 
labor  in  cases  where  the  latter  are  un- 
duly long.  But  it  is  not  so  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  such  questions  cannot  be 
determined  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  intensity  of  labor.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  an  eight-hours  day  of 
more  compressed  labor  might  *be  of  a 
more  exhausting  character  than  a  ten- 
hours  day  of  less  intense  labor  and  dis- 
qualify a  worker  from  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  the  opportunities  of  education 
open  to  him  more  than  the  longer  hours 
of  less  intense  labor.  The  advantage  of 
the  addition  of  two  hours  of  leisure 
might  be  outweighed  by  the  diminished 
value  attached  to  each  leisure-hour.  In 
other  words,  the  excess  of  intense  work 
might  be  worse  in  its  effects  than  the 
excess  of  more  extended  work.  This 
possibility  is  often  overlooked  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  support  the 
movement  toward  a  shorter  worting-day 
by  maintaining  that  each  unit  of  labor- 
time  will  be  more  productive.  When 
the  argument  concerns  itself  merely 
with  alleging  the  influence  of  higher 
wages,  without  shorter  hours,  upon  the 
efficiency  of  labor  this  neglect  of  the 
consideration  of  intenser  labor  has  a 
more  urgent  importance.  It  may  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  benefit  of 
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the  higher  wages  of  the  Massachusetts 
weavers  is  not  overbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased effort  of  tending  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  machines  for  hours  which  are 
longer  than  the  English  factory  day. 
The  exhausting  character  of  such  labor 
is  likely  to  leave  its  mark  in  diminishing 
the  real  utility  or  satisfaction  of  the 
nominally  higher  standard  of  living 
which  the  high  wages  render  possible. 
Where  the  increased  productivity  of 
labor  is  largely  due  to  the  improved 
machinery  and  methods  of  production 
which  are  stimulated  hj  high  wages 
without  a  corresponding  intensification 
of  the  labor  itself,  the  gain  to  labor  is 
clear.  But  the  possibility  that  short 
hours  and  high  wages  may  stimulate  an 
injurious  compression  of  the  output  of 
productive  effort  is  one  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  considering  the  influ- 
ence of  new  industrial  methods  upon 
labor. 

Duration  of  labor,  intensity  of  labor, 
and  wages,  in  their  mutual  relations, 
must  be  studied  together  in  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  tendencies  of  capitalist 
production.  Nor  can  we  expect  their 
relations  to  be  the  same  in  any  two  in- 
dustries. Where  labor  is  thinly  ex- 
tended over  an  inordinately  long 
working- day,  as  in  the  Indian  mills,  it 
is  probable  that  such  improvements  of 
organization  as  might  shorten  the  hours 
to  those  of  an  ordinary  English  factory 
day,  and  intensify  the  labor,  would  be  a 
benefit,  and  the  rise  of  wages  which 
might  follow  would  bring  a  double  gain 
to  the  workers.  But  any  endeavor  to 
further  shorten  and  intensify  the 
working-day  miffht  injure  the  workers, 
even  though  their  outpat  were  in- 
creased. Such  an  instance,  however, 
may  serve  well  to  bring  home  the  rela- 
tivity which  is  involved  in  all  such  ques- 
tions. The  net  benefit  derived  from  a 
particular  quantitative  relation  between 
hours  of  labor,  intensity,  and  earnings 
would  probably  be  widely  different  for 
English  and  for  Indian  textile  workers. 
It  would,  a  priori,  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  working,  day  which 
would  bring  the  greatest  net  advantage 
to  both  should  be  of  the  same  duration. 
So  also  it  may  well  be  possible  that  the 
more  energetic  nervous  temperament  of 
the  American  operative  may  qualify  him 
or  her  for  a  shorter  and  intenser  work- 


ing-day than  would  snit  the  Lancashire 
operative.  It  is  the  inseparable  rela- 
tion of  the  three  factors— duration,  in- 
tensity, and  earnings — which  is  the  im- 
portant point.  But  in  considering  earn- 
ings, not  merely  the  money  wage,  nor 
even  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money,  but  the  net  advantage  which 
can  be  obtained  by  consuming  what  is 
purchased  must  be  understood,  if  we 
are  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
in  the  consideration  of  all  practical  re- 
forms affecting  the  conditions  of  labor, 
the  "  wages''  question  cannot  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  "  hours''  question, 
nor  both  from  the  **  intensity  of  labor" 
question ;  and  that  any  endeavor  to 
simplify  discussion,  or  to  facilitate 
"  labor  movements,"  by  seeking  a  sepa- 
rate solution  for  each  is  futile,  because 
it  is  unscientific.  When  any  industrial 
change  is  contemplated,  it  should  be  re- 
garded, from  the  labor"  point  of  view, 
m  its  inflaence  upon  the  net  welfare  of 
the  workers,  due  regard  being  given, 
not  merely  to  its  effect  upon  wage, 
hours,  and  intensity,  but  upon  the  com- 
plex  ^d  changing  relations  which  sub- 
sist  in  each  trade,  in  each  county,  and 
in  each  stage  of  industrial  development 
bet\veen  the  three. 

But,  although,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  effects  of  machinery  in  imparting 
intensity  and  monotony  to  labor,  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  sedentary  indoor  occupations,  and  in 
compelling  an  even  larger  proportion  of 
the  working  population  to  live  in 
crowded  and  unhealthy  towns,  the  net 
benefit  of  machinery  to  the  working 
classes  may  be  questioned,  the  growth 
of  machinery  has  been  clearly  attended 
by  an  improved  standard  of  material 
comfort  among  the  machine-workers, 
taking  the  objective  measurement  of 
comfort. 

Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  effects  of  increased  intensity  of 
labor,  and  the  indirect  influences  of 
machinery,  the  bulk  of  evidence  clearly 
indicates  that  machine- tenders  are  bet- 
ter fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  the 
hand-workers  whose  place  they  take, 
and  that  every  increase  in  the  efficiency 
and  complexity  of  machinery  is  attended 
by    a   rise  in  real   wages.     The    best 
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machinery  requires  for  its  economical 
use  a  fair  standard  of  living  among  the 
workers  who  co-operate  with  it^  and 
with  the  further  development  of  ma- 
chinery in  each  industry  we  may  antici- 
pate a  further  rise  oi  this  standard, 
though  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  this  natural  and  necessary  progress 
of  comfort  among  machine- workers  has 
no  fixed  limit,  and  that  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  industries  and  all  coun- 
tries. 

It  might,  therefore,  appear  that  as 
one  industry  after  another  fell  under 
machine-production,  the  tendency  of 
machine-aevelopment  must  necessarily 
make  for  a  general  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  It  may  very  well  be  the 
case  that  the  net  influence  of  machinery 
is  in  this  direction.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  increased  spread  of 
machine-production  does  not  appear  to 
engage  a  larger  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing population  in  machine- tending.  In- 
deed, if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  most  highly  evolved  tex- 
tile industries,  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
that,  when  machinery  has  got  firm  hold 
of  all  those  industries  which  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  routine  production,  the 
{proportion  of  the  whole  working  popu- 
ation  engaged  directly  in  machine-tend- 
ing will  continually  decrease,  a  larger 


and  larger  proportion  being  occupied  in 
those  parts  oi  the  transport  and  dis- 
tributing industries  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  conveniently  to  machinery, 
and  to  personal  services.  If  this  is  so, 
we  cannot  look  upon  the  evolution  of 
machinery,  with  its  demand  for  intenser 
and  more  efficient  labor,  as  an  adequate 
guarantee  of  a  necessary  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  work- 
ing  classes  as  a  whole.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter shortly,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  material 
comfort  of  shopmen,  writing  clerks, 
school-teachers,  busmen,  agents,  ware- 
housemen, dockers,  policemen,  sand- 
wich-men, and  other  classes  of  labor 
whose  proportion  is  increasing  in  our  in- 
dustrial society,  will  be  attended  by  so 
considerable  a  rise  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  labor  as  to  stimulate  a  series  of 
such  rises.  The  automatic  movement 
which  Schulze-Gavernitz  and  others 
trace  in  the  typicd  machine-industrieB 
is  not  shown  to  apply  to  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  if  the  tenaency  of  machine- 
development  is  to  absorb  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  work  but  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  workers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  found  large  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  working-classes  upon  this  movement 
of  the  earning  of  high  wages  in  machine- 
industry. — Co7itemporary  Review. 
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BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


When  your  Principal  asked  me  to 
select  a  topic  for  a  lecture,  I  replied,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  that  I  would 
speak  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  choice 
was  partly  suggested  by  an  observation 
made  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  It  struck  me  that  Arnold's 
merits  were  more  fully  recognized  there 
than  in  his  own  country  ;  though  I  hope 
that  hero,  too,  they  do  not  lack  appre- 
ciation. American  opinion  is  probably 
not  infallible.  Still,  fame  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  establishes  a  certain 
presumption  of  excellence.     It  proves 

*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  13th  November,  1893. 


that  a  man's  influence  was  not  created 
by,  and  may  sometimes  indicate  that  it 
has  been  partly  obscured  by,  our  local 
prejudices.  At  any  rate,  the  observa- 
tion suggested  some  thoughts,  which,  it 
occurred  to  me,  might  be  worth  submit- 
ting to  an  English  audience.  Well,  I 
have  been  ever  since  repenting  my  de- 
cision. The  reasons  against  my  enter- 
prise are  indeed  so  strong  that  I  am  now 
almost  afraid  to  mention  them.  In  the 
first  place,  I  knew  Arnold  personally, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  having  known 
him  so  intimately  as  to  be  provided  with 
reminiscences.  At  one  of  my  meetings 
with  him,  indeed,  I  do  remember  a  re- 
mark which  was  made,  and  which  struck 
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me  at  the  moment  as  singalarly  happy. 
TJnfortunatelj,  it  was  a  remark  made 
by  me  and  not  by  him.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, should  induce  me  to  report  it, 
although,  if  you  attend  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  you  will  perhaps  hear  it, 
and,  I  hope,  recognize  it  by  this  descrip- 
tion. But,  though  our  acquaintance 
was  not  so  close  as  I  could  have  wished, 
it  left  me  with  a  singularly  strong  im- 

?re8sion  of  Arnold's  personal  charm, 
'hough  the  objects  of  my  worship  were 
to  him  mere  wooden  idols  ;  though  I 
once  satisfactorily  confuted  him  in  an 
article,  now  happily  forgotten  by  myself 
and  everybody  eise  ;  though  I  was  once 
even  his  Editor,  and  forced  in  that 
capacity  to  reject  certain  articles,  on 
grounds,  of  course,  quite  apart  from 
literary  merit ;  yet  he  was  always  not 
only  courteous  but  cordial,  and,  1  may 
almost  say,  affectionate.  He  had  that 
obvious  sweetness  of  nature,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  and  not  to 
love.  Though  in  controversy  he  took 
and  gave  many  shrewd  blows,  he  always 
received  them  with  a  courtesy,  indica- 
tive not  of  mere  policy  or  literary  tact, 
bat  of  dielike  to  Inflicting  pain  W  of 
incapacity  for  having  any  tolerably 
decent  antagonist  in  flesh  and  blood.  He 
was  on  excellent  tei'ms  with  the  classes 
whose  foibles  he  ridiculed  most  unspar- 
ingly, and  even  his  own  foibles  were  at- 
tractive. He  had  his  vanity  ;  but  vanity 
is  a  quality  to  which  moralists  have 
never  done  justice.  As  distinguished 
from  conceit,  from  a  sullen  conviction 
of  your  own  superiority,  it  often  implies 
a  craving  for  sympathy  and  a  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  ]rour  fellows,  which  is 
in  the  main,  as  his  certainly  was,  an 
amiable  and  attractive  characteristic. 
If  it  savored  of  intellectual  coxcombry, 
it  was  redeemed  by  a  simplicity  and  so- 
cial amenity  which  showed  that  his  na- 
ture had  resisted  the  ossifying  process 
which  makes  most  of  us  commonplace 
and  prosaic  in  later  life.  Now,  I  dislike 
criticism  of  personal  acquaintance. 
**  I  love  Robertson,"  said  Johnson, 
*  *  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  books. "  I  feel 
the  same,  in  a  rather  different  sense, 
about  Arnold.  But,  besides  this,  I  have 
a  difficulty  to  which  I  must  refer  at  the 
risk  of  giving  an  impression  of  mock- 
modesty.  I  feel,  that  is,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  speaking  to  purpose  of  a  man 


whose  intellectual  type  was  so  different 
to  my  own.  Had  Arnold  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  me, 
he  must,  however  reluctantly,  have  set 
me  down  as  a  Philistine.  It  is  a  word 
which  1  dislike ;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that,  in  his  phraseology,  it  would  be  in- 
disputably appropriate.  Sometimes, 
shrinking  from  a  title  which  certainly 
is  not  flattering  to  one's  vanity,  I  try  to 
regard  the  difference  between  us  as 
somehow  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  our  Universities.  Arnold  was 
a  typical  Oxford  man  in  the  days  when 
Oxford  was  stirred  by  the  "  movement" 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  proper  to 
speak  respectfully.  Now,  at  Cambridge, 
we  despised  "  movements  ;"  we  plodded 
through  our  Euclid  or  our  Greek  gram- 
mar, scorned  sentimentalism  and 
aesthetic  revivals,  and,  if  we  took  any 
interest  in  speculative  matters,  read 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  were  sound 
Utilitarians  and  orthodox  Political 
Economists.  Cambridge,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  the  right  place,  not  Oxford  ; 
and  a  hard-headed  senior  wrangler  is  a 
superior  being  to  a  flighty  double  first- 
class  man.  But  perhaps  our  well- 
founded  knowledge  that  we  were  in  the 
right  path  made  us  rather  unfitted  to 
judge  of  our  sister  University.  We 
thought  her  impulsive,  ill-balanced,  too 
easily  hurried  into  the  pursuit  of  all 
kinds  of  theological,  philosophical,  and 
literary  chimeras ;  and  therefore  were 
unjust  to  her  substantial  merits  and  even 
to  the  intellectual  impulse  which,  with 
all  its  vagaries,  was  yet  better  than  stag- 
nation. After  all,  I  am  probably  only 
trying  to  hint  at  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence, not  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  between  the  poetic  and  the 
prosaic  mind.  We — ^for  I  may  perhaps 
assume  that  some  of  you  belong,  like 
me,  to  the  prosaic  faction — feel,  when 
dealing  with  such  a  man  as  Arnold,  at 
a  loss.  He  has  intuitions  where  we  have 
only  calculations  ;  he  can  strike  out 
vivid  pictures  where  we  tiy  laboriously 
to  construct  diagrams  ;  he  shows  at 
once  a  type  where  our  rough  statistical 
and  analytical  tables  fail  to  reveal  more 
than  a  few  tangible  facts  ;  he  perceives 
the  spirit  and  finer  essence  of  an  idea 
where  it  seems  to  slip  through  our 
coarser  fingers,  leaving  only  a  residuum 
of  sophistical  paradox.    In  the  long  run. 
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the  prosaio  weigher  and  measurer  has 
one  advantage  :  he  is  generally  in  the 
right.  His  tests  may  be  coarser,  but 
they  are  more  decisive  and  less  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  fancies  ;  but;  when  he 
tries  to  understand  his  rival ;  to  explain 
how  at  a  bound  the  intuitive  perception 
has  reached  conclusions  after  which  he 
can  only  hobble  on  limping  feet,  he  is 
apfc  to  make  a  bungle  of  it :  to  despise 
the  power  in  which  he  is  so  deficient : 
and  probabljr  to  suggest  unreasonable 
doubts  as  to  its  reality  and  value. 

Here  is,  I  feel,  my  real  weakness  in 
speaking  of  Arnold  ;  for  I  may  certainly 
say  at  once  that  Arnold,  whatever  else 
he  was,  was  a  genuine  poet.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  general  opmion  of  the  day 
that  there  were  only  two  poets  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  generation.  Arnold 
must,  no  doubt,  take  a  lower  place  than 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  But,  though 
I  cannot  avoid  falling  into  the  method 
of  comparison,  I  do  not  accept  with  sat- 
isfaction the  apparently  implied  doctrine 
that  poets  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
in  order  of  merit.  We  cannot  give  so 
many  marks  for  style  and  so  many  for 
pathos  or  descriptive  power.  It  is  best 
to  look  at  each  poet  by  himself.  We 
need  only  distinguish  between  the  sham 
and  the  genuine  article  ;  and  my  own 
method  of  distinguishing  is  a  simple 
one.  I  believe  in  poetry  which  learns 
i  tself  by  heart.  There  are  poems  which 
dominate  and  haunt  one  ;  which,  once 
admitted,  sting  and  cling  to  one  ;  and 
whose  tune  comes  up  and  runs  in  one's 
head  at  odd  moments  ;  which  suddenly 
revive,  after  years  of  forgetfulness,  as 
vigorous  and  lively  as  ever.  Such 
poetry,  as  Wordsworth  told  Arnold,  has 
the  cnaracteristic  of  being  "  inevitable.** 
You  feel  that  the  thing  had  to  be  said 
just  as  it  was  said  ;  and  that,  once  so 
said,  nothing  said  by  anybody  else  will 
just  hit  the  same  marlc.  Of  course,  this 
test,  being  personal,  is  not  conclusive.  I 
remember,  I  am  ashamed  to  sav  it,  some 
poetry  which  I  know  to  oe  trash, 
merely,  I  suppose,  because  it  jindes 
pleasantly  ;  and  I  forget  a  great  deal 
which  I  know  to  be  gooa,  because  I  can 
perceive  that  it  dominates  other  people  ; 
but  then  I  do  my  best  to  keep  my  tastes 
on  such  occasions  to  myself.  Now, 
Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  has,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  quality — if  not  of  in- 


evitableness — of  adhesiveness.      I  don't 
know  whether  my  experience  is  peculiar ; 
but  I  have  never  got  out  of  my   head, 
since  I  read  it,  tne  little  poem  about 
the  Neckan,  who   sings  his  plaintive 
song  on  the  Baltic  headlands,   or  the 
charming  verses — the    last,    I     fancy, 
which  he  wrote— about  the  dachshund 
Geist,  whose  grave  at  Cobham  should  be 
a  goal  for  all  poetic  pilgrims.     In  cer- 
tain of  his  more  labored  poems,  I  am 
conscious  rather  that  I  ought  to  admire 
than  that  I  do  admire.     To  my  brutal 
mind,  the  recollection  of  the  classical 
models  is  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  scholar  is  in  danger  of 
suppressing  the  man.     But  there   are 
other  poems  which  I  love,  if  not  be- 
cause, at  any  rate  in  spite  of,  the  clas- 
sical   propensities  which   they  reveal. 
"  Sohrab  and  Rustum"  is  to  me  among 
the  most  delightful  of  modern  poems, 
though  in  it  Arnold  indulges,  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  in  the  long-tailed 
Homeric  metaphor,  which  drags  in  upon 
principle  all  tne  points  on  which  the 
thing  compared  does  not  resemble  the 
object.     I  can  always  read  **  Tristram 
and  Iseult,"  and  the  **  Church  of  Brou" 
and  "  Empedocles  on  Etna ;"  and  know 
that  they  leave  behind  them  a  sense  of 
sweetness   and   delicacy  and  exquisite 
feeling,  if  they  do  not  present  those 
vivid  phrases  into  which  tne  very  great- 
est men — the  Dantes  or  Shakespeares — 
can  infuse  the  very  lite-blood.     In  his 
Essays  upon  Celtic  Literature — perhaps 
the  most    delightful  of    his    books — 
Arnold  says  that  English  poetry  derived 
three     things     mainly     from     Celtic 
sources  :  Its  turn  for  style,  its  turn  for 
melancholy,  and  its  turn  for  natural 
magic.      The  distinction  is  indicated 
with  admirable  fineness  ;  and  my  percep- 
tions are  not  quite  fine  enough  to  follow 
it.     Keats,  Arnold  is  able  to  perceive, 
is  looking  at  nature  like  a  Greek  when 
he  asks 

''  What  little  town  by  river  or  seashore 
Or  monntain  built  with  quiet  citadel 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  mom  ? 

but  becomes  Celtic  when  he  speaks  of 

"  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy -land  foilom  T* 

Possibly  :  but  I  am  shy  of  endeavoring 
to  discriminate  these  exquisite  essences, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  whether  it 
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is  the  power  of  style  or  of  magic, 
whether  it  is  the  presence  of  a  Greek  or 
a  Celtic  mode  of  looking  at  nature,  that 
charms  us  in  what  is  perhaps  Arnold's 
masterpiece,  the  "  Scholar  Gipsy.'* 
Whether  the  exquisite  concluding 
stanzas,  for  example,  be  an  instance  of 
the  Greek  or  of  the  Celtic  element,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  delightful.  At  his  best  Arnold 
reaches  a  felicity  of  style  in  which  Ten- 
nyson alone,  of  all  our  modern  poets,  if 
Tennyson  himself,  was  his  superior. 
The  comparison,  much  as  I  dislike 
comparisons,  may  suggest  at  least  the 
question  why  Arnold's  popularity  is 
still,  as  I  think  it  is,  below  his  deserts. 
One  answer  is  obvious.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Arnold  fully  appreciated  the  great- 
est of  contemporary  artists.  But  certain 
references  to  Tennyson  in  his  essays  are 
significant.  Arnold  incidentally  quotes 
Tennyson's  **  great,  broad-shouldered, 
genial  Englishman,"  by  way  of  illus- 
trating his  favorite  proposition  that  this 
broad-shouldered  personage  was  a  '^  bar- 
barian," and  conspicuous  for  insensi- 
bility to  ideas.  He  refers  with  a  certain 
scorn  to  the  self-complacency  implied 
in  the  phrase  about  freedom  broadening 
slowly  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent. Though  Arnold  does  not  criticise 
the  poetry,  he  evidently  felt — what,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  think  must  be  admitted 
— that  Tennyson  interpreted  the  average 
— shall  1  say,  the  Philistine?  or  the 
commonplace  English  sentiment  a  little 
too  faithfully  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
— though  Arnold  does  not  draw  the 
inference — that  the  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity of  Tennyson  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  express  what 
occurred  to  everybody  in  language  that 
could  be  approached  by  nobody. 
Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  all  his 
poems,  writing  for  the  cultivated,  and 
even  for  a  small  class  of  cultivated 
people.  The  ideas  which  he  expresses 
are  not  only  such  as  do  not  commend 
themselves,  but  sometimes  such  as  are 
rather  annoying,  to  the  average  reader. 
The  sentiments  peculiar  to  a  narrow, 
however  refined,  class  are  obviously  so 
far  less  favorable  to  poetical  treatment. 
Arnold  seems  to  admit  this  in  his  occa- 
sional employment  of  that  rhymeless 
metre  which  corresponds  to  the  border- 
land between  prose  and  poetry.    A  char- 


acteristic piece  is  that  upon  '*  Heine's 
Grave."  We  all  remember  the  descrip- 
tion of  England,  the  **  Weary  Titan," 
who  with  deaf 

'*  Ears,  and  labor-dimmed  eyes, 
Begarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal,'*  etc. 

and  a  phrase  which  tells  us  how  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  beholding  men's  ab- 
surdity, let  a  sardonic  smile 

''  For  one  short  moment  wander  o'er  his  lips — 
That  smile  was  Heine,'* 

That,  of  course,  is  rather  epigram  than 
poetry.  It  matters,  indeed,  very  little 
whether  we  call  it  by  one  name  or  an- 
other, so  long  as  we  allow  it  to  be  effec- 
tive. But  writing  of  this  kind,  call  it 
poetry  or  prose,  or  a  hybrid  genus,  in 
which  the  critic  shows  through  the  poet, 
is  not  likely  to  suit  the  popular  mind. 
It  presupposes  a  whole  set  of  reflections 
which  are  the  property  of  a  special  class. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  par- 
ticular mood  whicn  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  Arnold.  In  the  "  Scholar 
Gipsy"  he  laments  '^  the  strange  disease 
of  modern  life," 

**  With  its  siok  harry,  its  divided  aims  ;" 

speaks  of  us ''  light  half -believers  of  our 
casual  creeds  ;"  tells  how  the  wisest  of 
us  takes  dejectedly  '*  his  seat  upon  the 
intellectual  throne,"  and  lays  bare  bis 
sad  experience  of  wretched  days,  and 
**  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes  ;  while 
we,  who  are  not  the  wisest,  can  only 
pine,  wish  that  the  long,  unhappy  dream 
would  end,  and  keep  as  our  onlv  friend 
'*  sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to 
despair."  This  note  jars  upon  some 
people,  who  prefer,  perhaps,  the  mild 
resignation  of  the  '*  Christian  Year." 
I  fail  of  sympathy  for  the  opposite 
reason.  I  cannot  affect  to  share 
Arnold's  discomfort.  I  have  never  been 
able — doubtless  it  is  a  defect — to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Obermanns  and  Amiels 
whom  Arnold  admired  ;  excellent  but 
surely  effeminate  persons,  who  taste  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and 
finding  the  taste  bitter,  go  on  making 
wry  faces  over  it  all  their  lives  ;  and, 
admitting  with  one  party  that  the  old 
creeds  are  doomed,  assert  with  the  other 
that  all  beauty  must  die  with  them. 
The  universe  is  open  to  a  great  many 
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criticisms  ;  there  is  plenty  of  cause  for 
tears  and  for  melancholy ;  and  great 
poets  in  all  ages  have,  because  they  were 
great  poets^  given  utterance  to  the  sor- 
rows of  their  race.  But  I  don't  feel 
disposed  to  grumble  at  the  abundance  of 
interesting  topics  or  the  advance  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  because  some  incon- 
veniences result  from  both.  I  say  all 
this  simply  as  explaining  why  the  vulgar 
— including  myself— fail  to  appreciate 
these  musical  moans  over  spilled  milk^ 
which  represent  rather  a  particular  eddy 
in  an  intellectual  revolution  than  the 
deeper  and  more  permanent  emotions 
of  human  nature.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  depreciate  Arnold's  power ;  only  to 
suggest  reasons  for  the  want  of  a  wider 
recognition.  The  *'  Scholar  Gipsy/' 
for  example,  expresses  in  certain  {pas- 
sages sentiment  which  I  must  call  mor- 
bia,  but  for  all  that,  even  for  mo,  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems 
in  the  language. 

This  lesds  me  to  another  point.  In 
his  essay  upon  Joubert  {Essays  in  Crit- 
icism, 249J,  Arnold  spoke  of  literature 
as  **  a  criticism  of  life.'*  Elsewhere 
(Introduction  to  Mr.  H.  Ward's  Collec- 
tion of  Poems)  he  gave  the  same  account 
of  poetry.  But  to  poetry,  he  says  in  the 
same  breath,  we  shall  have  to  turn  for 
consolation,  and  it  will  replace  much 
mist  of  '^  what  now  passes  with  us  for 
religion  and  philosophy."  If  so,  he  ob- 
viously cannot  mean  that  poetry  and 
criticism  are  really  the  same  thing. 
The  phrase  "  criticism  of  life"  gave 
great  offence,  and  was  much  ridiculed 
by  some  writera,  who  were  apparently 
unable  to  distinguish  between  an  epi- 
gram and  a  philosophical  dogma.  To 
them,  indeed,  Arnold's  whole  position 
was  naturally  abhorrent.  For  it  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  hear  denunciations 
of  all  attempts  to  connect  art  with 
morality  and  philosophy.  It  is  wicked, 
we  are  told,  for  a  poet,  or  a  novelist,  or 
a  painter,  to  take  any  moral  considera- 
tion into  account ;  and  therefore  to  talk 
of  poetry  as  destined  to  do  for  us  much 
that  philosophy  and  religion  used  to  do 
is,  of  course,  manifestly  absurd.  I  will 
not  argue  the  point  at  length,  being 
content  to  observe  that  the  cry  seems  to 
me  oddly  superfluous.  Of  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  modern  novelists,  for  ex- 
ample, are  exposed,  that  against  which 


th^y  are  least  required  to  guard  is  the 
danger  of  being  too  philosophical.    They 
really  may  feel  at  their  ease  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  they  need  be  much  alarmed 
as  to  the   risK    of  being    too  moral. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  my  belief  that  nobody 
is  the  better  in  any  department  of  life 
or  literature  for  being  a  fool  or  a  brute  : 
and  least  of  all  in  poetry.     I  cannot 
think  that  a  man  is  disqualified  for 
poetry  either  by  thinking  more  deeply 
than  others  or  by  having  a  keener  per- 
ception of  (I  hope  I  may  join  the  two 
words)  moral  beauty.     A  perception  of 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  hero  or  saint  is, 
I  fancy,  as  necessary  to  a  great  literary 
artist  as  a  perception  of  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  physical  beauty  to  a  painter. 
The  whole  doctrine,  in  short,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  misstatement  of  the  very 
undeniable  and  very  ancient  truth  that 
it  is  a  poet's  business  to  present  types, 
for  example,  and  not  to  give  bare  psy- 
chological theory  :   not  that  he  is  the 
worse  for  being  even  a  deep  philosopher 
or  a  subtle  logician  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  so  far  the  better  ;  but  that  he  is 
the  worse  if  he  gives  the  abstract  reason- 
ing instead  of  incarnating  his  thought 
in  concrete  imagery.     And  so,   when 
Arnold  called  poetry  a  criticism  of  life, 
he  only  meant  to  express  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  undeniable  truth.     The 
El^in  marbles  might,  in  his  sense,  be 
called  a  criticism  of  the  physique  of  the 
sightseers.     To  contrast  their  perfect 
forms  and  unapproachable  grace  with 
the  knock-kneed,  spindle-shanked,  nar- 
row-chested, round-shouldered  product 
of  London   slums  who  passes   before 
them,  is  to  criticise  the  poor  creature^s 
defects  of  structure  in  the  most  effective 
way.     In  a  similar  sense,  when  a  poet 
or  a  novelist  presents  us  with  a  style, 
when  Addison  gives  a  Sir  Boger  de 
Coverley,  or  Goldsmith  a  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, or  Scott  a  Dandie  Dinmont,  or 
Thackeray  a  Colonel  Newcome,  or  Dick- 
ens a  Mr.  Creakle  (I  choose  this  exam- 
ple of  Dickens   only  because  Arnold 
made  use  of  it  himself),  they  present 
us  with  ideal  types  which  set  off — more 
effectively  than  any  deliberate  analysis — 
the  actual  human  beings  known  to  ns^ 
who  more    or   less    represent    similar 
classes.    In  his  essay  upon  the  "  Func- 
tion of  Criticism,"  Arnold  explained  hiB 
lofty  conception  of  the  art,  and  showed 
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why,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  it  should 
be  the  main  aim  of  all  modern  litera- 
ture. *  *  Criticism/*  he  said,  *  *  is  the  dis- 
interested endeavor  to  learn  and  propa- 
gate the  best  that  is  known  or  thought 
m  the  world."  The  difference  between 
poetry  and  criticism  is  that  one  gives 
us  the  ideal  and  the  other  explains  to  us 
how  it  differs  from  the  real.  What  is 
latent  in  the  poet  is  made  explicit  in 
the  critic.  Arnold,  himself,  even  when 
he  turned  to  criticism,  was  primarily  a 
poet.  His  judgments  show  greater  skill 
m  seizing  cnaracteristic  aspects  than  in 
giving  a  logical  analysis  or  a  convincing 
proof.  He  goes  by  intuition  not  by 
roundabout  logical  approaches.  No  re- 
cent English  critic,  1  think,  has  ap- 
proached him  in  the  art  of  giving  deli- 
cate portraits  of  literary  leaders  ;  he  has 
spoken,  for  example,  precisely  the  right 
word  about  Byron  and  Wordsworth. 
Many  of  us  who  cannot  rival  him  may 
gain  from  Arnold's  writings  a  higher 
conception  of  what  is  our  true  function. 
He  did,  I  think,  more  than  any  man  to 
impress  upon  his  countrymen  that  the 
critic  should  not  be  a  mere  combatant  in 
a  series  of  faction  fights,  puffing  friends 
and  saying  to  an  enemy,  ''  This  will 
never  do.  The  weak  side,  however, 
of  the  poetical  criticism  is  its  tendency 
to  be  '^subjective,''  that  is,  to  reflect 
too  strongly  the  personal  prejudices  of 
the  author.  It  must  virtually  consist 
in  giving  the  impression  made  upon  the 
critic  ;  and,  however  delicate  his  per- 
ception and  wide  his  sympathy,  he  will 
be  scarcely  human  if  his  judgments  are 
not  affected  by  his  personal  equation. 
No  one  could  be  more  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger than  Arnold,  and  his  most  charac- 
teristic teaching  turns  upon  the  mode  of 
avoiding  it.  There  are  times,  no  doubt, 
when  he  relies  too  confidently  upon  the 
fineness  of  his  perception,  and  then  ob- 
viously has  a  slight  spasm  of  diffidence. 
I  have  noticed  how,  in  his  Essays  on 
Celtic  Literature^  he  uses  the  true 
poetical  or  intuitive  method  :  he  recog- 
nizes the  precise  point  at  which  Shake- 
speare or  Keats  passes  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Celtic  note ;  he  trusts  te  the  fine- 
ness of  his  ear,  like  a  musician  who  can 
detect  the  slightest  discord.  And  we 
feel  perhaps  that  a  man  who  can  de- 
cide, for  example,  an  ethnological  ques- 
tion by  such  means,  who  can  by  simple 
Kxw  SsBOES.— Vol.  LIX.,  Kg.  3. 


inspiration  determine  which  are  the  Gel- 
tic  and  which  are  the  Teutonic  and 
which^are  the  Norman  elements  in  Eng- 
lish character,  is  going  a  little  beyond 
his  tether.  ArnoM  obviously  feels  so 
too.  In  the  same  book  he  speaks  most 
respectfullv  of  the  opposite  or  prosaic 
method.  Zeuss,  the  ^reat  Celtic  scholar, 
is  praised  because  he  uses  a  scientific 
test  to  determine  the  age  of  documents. 
This  test  is  that  in  Welsh  and  Irish  the 
letters  p  and  t  gradually  changed  into 
b  or  d  (as  if  the  Celts  had  caught  a  cold 
in  their  head)  ;  that  map  became  mab^ 
and  coety  coed.  This,  says  Arnold,  is  a 
verifiable  and  scientific  test.  When  Ar-  - 
nold  is  himself  trying  to  distinguish  the 
Celtic  element  in  En^ishmen,  he  sterts 
by  remarking  that  a  frenchman  would 
speak  of  German  hetise,  but  of  Eng- 
lish gaucherie :  the  German  is  balourd, 
and  the  Englishman  empire  j  and  the 
German  niais,  while  the  Englishman  is 
milancolique.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
the  difference  between  balourd  and 
empUre  is  as  clear  as  the  difference  be- 
tween tand  d  :  and  Arnold  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  inclined  to  trust  to  his  intu- 
itions, as  if  they  were  equivalent  to  sci- 
entific and  measurable  statements.  The 
same  tendency  shows  itself  in  his  curi- 
ous delight  in  discoursing  catch-words, 
and  repeating  them  sometimes  to  weari- 
ness. Houses  such  phrases  as  '^  sweet- 
ness and  light"  with  a  certain  air  of  lay- 
ing down  a  genuine  scientific  distinc- 
tion, as  clear-cut  and  unequivocal  as  a 
chemist's  analysis.  He  feels  that  he  has 
thoroughly  analyzed  English  character- 
istics wnen  he  has  classified  his  country- 
men as  '^  Philistines,*  Barbarians,  and 
the  Populace."  To  fix  a  certain  aspect 
of  things  by  an  appropriate  phrase  is  the 
process  which  corresponded  with  him  to 
a  scientific  analvsis.  But  may  not  this 
method  merely  lead  to  the  substitution 
of  one  set  of  prejudices  for  another ; 
the  prejudices,  say,  of  the  fastidious  don 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  coarser  trades- 
man? The  Frenchman  who  calls  the 
Englishman  empUre  may  be  as  narrow - 

*  Arnold  popularized  this  word,  which,  I 
think,  first  appears  in  the  Eaaays  in  Criticism 
(1865),  p.  157.  He  there  says  that  it  was  what 
Carlyle  meant  by  *'  gigmanity*'  or  *'  respecta- 
bility.".  Carlyle  had  himself  introdnoed  the 
phrase  "  Philistine"  in  his  review  of  Taylor's 
Gtrman  Podry.    Essays  (1868),  ii.,  329. 
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minded  as  the  Englishman  who  calls 
the  Frenchman  a  frog-eater.  Certainly, 
Arnold  would  reply.  What  we  need  is 
to  make  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play 
freely  about  our  stock  '^  notions  and 
habits.^'  *  We  have  to  get  ont  of  an 
unfruitful  and  mechanical  routine.  Or, 
as  he  puts  it  in  another  way,  his  one 
qualification  for  teaching  his  country* 
men  is,  he  says,  his  belief  fn  the  '*  pri- 
mary needfulness  of  seeing  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  of  the  greater  importance 
of  ideas  than  of  the  machinery  which 
exists  for  them.^f  That  is,  we  want, 
above  all  things,  to  get  rid  of  prejudices 
in  general,  not  of  any  special  prejudice  ; 
to  have  our  opinions  constructed  out  of 

fmre,  impartial,  unbiassed  thought,  free 
rom  all  baser  alloy  of  mephitic  vapors. 
The  mere  self-willed  assertion  of  our 
own  fancies  can  never  lift  us  to  the 
higher  point  of  view  which  would  reveal 
our  narrowness  and  ignorance.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  "  culture  :"  the 
one  thing  needful ;  which,  again,  in  an- 
other view,  is  equivalent  to  a  frank  sub- 
mission of  ourselves  to  the  Zeitgeist. 
The  Zeitgeist,  indeed,  is  an  entity  not 
quite  easy  to  define.  But  it  at  least 
supposes  that  genuine  philosophy  and 
scientific  thought  is  a  reality ;  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
scholar  and  the  charlatan  ;  that  criti- 
cism in  a  wide  sense  has  achieved  some 
permanent  and  definite  results ;  and 
that,  although  many  antiquated  preju- 
dices still  survive  and  dominate  us,  es- 
pecially in  England,  and  constitute  the 
whole  mental  furniture  of  the  Philis- 
tine, they  are  doomed  to  decay,  and 
those  who  hold  by  them  doomed  to  per- 
ish with  them.  To  recognize,  there- 
fore, the  deep,  underlying  currents  of 
thought,  to  get  outside  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  popular  prejudice,  to  steep 
our  minds  in  the  best  thought  of  the 
past,  and  to  be  open  to  the  really  great 
thoughts  of  the  present,  is  the  one  sal- 
vation for  the  race  and  for  reasonable 
men.  The  English  people,  he  often 
8aid,t  had  entered  the  prison  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  had  the  key  turned  upon 
their  spirit  for  two  centuries.  To  give 
them  tne  key  and  to  exhort  them  to  use 


♦  OuUure  and  Anarchy  (1893).  p.  121. 

f  8.  Paul  and  Protentaniiam  (1870),  p.  70. 

X  Essays  in  Orilicism,  p.  70.     - 


it  was  his  great  aim.  Heine  had  called 
himself  a  '*  brave  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  liberation  of  humanity,''  and  Arnold 
took  service  in  the  same  army.  Only 
— and  this  was  the  doctrine  upon  which 
he  laid  emphasis — to  fight  effectually  we 
must  recognize  the  true  leaders,  tnoee 
who  really  spoke  with  authority,  and 
who  were  the  true  advanced  guard  in 
the  march  to  the  land  of  promise.  Your 
individualist  would  only  take  ofi^  the  fet- 
ters so  as  to  allow  a  free  fight  among  the 
prisoners.  The  prophet  of  culture 
alone  can  enable  us  to  get  free  from  the 
prison-house  itself.  His  strong  sense 
of  the  mischief  of  literary  anarchy  ap- 
peared in  his  once  famous  essay  upon 
the  French  Academy.  Though  he 
guarded  himself  against  recommending 
an  English  institution,  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  charm  of  an  acknowledged  tri- 
bunal of  good  taste,  an  outward  and  vis- 
ible symbol  of  right  reason,  of  a  body 
which,  by  its  moral  authority,  should 
restrain  men  from  those  excesses  and 
faults  of  taste  into  which  even  the 
greatest  Englishmen  are  apt  to  fall,  and 
which  should  keep  distinctly  before  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  we  only  ob- 
tain worthy  intellectual  liberty  when  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  subordination 
to  the  highest  minds.  To  imbibe  the 
teaching  of  the  Zeitgeist,  to  know  what 
is  the  true  living  thought  of  the  age 
and  who  are  its  great  men,  is  to  accept 
a  higher  rule,  and  not  merely  (as  he 
puts  it)  to  exchange  the  errors  of  Miall 
for  the  errors  of  Mill :  to  become  a  vul- 
g^  Freethinker  instead  of  a  vulgar 
Dissenter. 

The  doctrine  of  culture  is,  of  course, 
in  some  sense  the  common  property  of 
all  cultivated  men.  Carlyle,  like  Arnold, 
wished  for  an  exit  from  Houndsditch 
and  a  relinquishment  of  Hebrew  old 
clothes.  But  Arnold  detested  CarlyTe's 
Puritanism,  and  was  alienated  by  his 
sulphurous  and  volcanic  explosiveness. 
Mill  hated  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
and,  of  course,  rejected  the  Puritan 
theology.  But  Mill  was  a  Benthamite, 
and  Benthamism  was  the  natural  doc- 
trine of  the  Philistine.  Mill's  theories 
would  lead,  though  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  that  consummation  which  Arnold 
most  dreaded — the  general  dominion  of 
the  Commonplace :  to  the  definitive 
imposition  upon  the  world  of  the  code 
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of  the  Philistine.  To  define  Arnold's 
point  of  view,  we  should  have,  I  think, 
to  consider  what  in  our  modem  slang  is 
called  his  environment.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  life  of  his  father  will  see  how 
profound  was  the  influence  upon  the 
son.  **  Somewhere,  surely,  aiar,'*  as 
he  says  in  the  lines  in  Rugby  Chapel, 

"  In  the  soanding  labor- house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm." 

Some  of  the  force,  may  one  say  ?  had 

Eassed  into  the  younger  man,  though  he 
ad  lost  something  of  the  austere 
strength,  and  had  gained  much  in  deli- 
cacy, and  certainly  in  a  sense  of  humor 
curiously  absent  in  the  elder,  as  it  is,  I 
think,  in  most  good  men.  Dr.  Arnold 
shared  the  forebodings  common  at  the 
period  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  old 
dogged  Conservatism  of  the  George  III. 
and  Eldon  type  was  doomed.  But  who 
was  to  profit  by  the  victory  ?  The  Rad- 
icals, led  by  Bentham  and  James  Mill  ? 
That  meant  confiscation  and  disestab- 
lishment in  practice  ;  and  in  theory, 
materialism  or  atheism.  This  was  tne 
**  liberalism"  denounced  and  dreaded  by 
Newman.*  But  then,  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
the  Oxford  Movement  itself  meant  a  re- 
vival of  superstition  and  sacerdotalism. 
He  held  that  there  was  a  truer  liberalism 
than  Benthamism,  a  liberalism  of  which 
Coleridge  expounded  and  suggested  the 
philosophy  :  a  doctrine  which  could  re- 
animate the  old  creeds  by  exposing  them 
to  the  light,  and  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  last  modem  thought. 
The  Church,  neither  plundered  nor  en- 
slaved by  superstition,  might  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  and  be- 
come once  more  the  great  national  organ 
of  spiritual  influence  and  development. 
Matthew  Arnold  alwavs  held  to  this 
aspiration.  He  hoped  that  the  Church 
might  open  its  doors  to  all  dissenters — 
not  only  to  Protestants,  but  even  in 
coarse  of  time  to  Roman  Catholi<iS.f 
He  hated  disestablishment,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con- 
demned a  measure  which,  though  it  re- 
moved an  injustice,  removed  it  at  the 
cost  of  an  alliance  with  the  narrow  dis- 
senting prejudices.  But  the  views  of 
the  young  man  were  also  modified  by 

Mil  II  ^^— ^— ^ 
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the  fascination  of  the  Newman  school. 
Of  Oxford  he  could  never  speak  with^ 
out  enthusiasm,  if  he  could  not  quite 
refrain  from  a  touch  of  irony.  "  Ador- 
able dreamer  !"  he  exclaims,*  "  whose 
heart  has  been  so  romantic !  who  has 
given  thyself  prodigally,  given  thyself 
to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine,  only 
not  to  the  Philistines  !  Home  of  lost 
causes  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpop- 
ular names  and  impossible  loyalties  !'' 
Oxford,  as  he  says  elsewheref  had 
taught  the  truth  that  '*  beauty  and 
sweetness  are  essential  characters  of  a 
complete  human  perfection.  '*  Bad  phi- 
losophies, another  critic  (I  think  rro- 
fessor  Flint)  has  said,  when  they  die, 
go  to  Oxford.  Arnold  admitted  the  bad- 
ness of  the  philosophies,  but  the  beauty 
and  sweetness,  he  would  have  added,  are 
immortal.  The  effect,  therefore,  upon 
him  was  not  to  diminish  his  loyalty  to 
philosophy  ;  no  one  more  hated  all  ob- 
scurantism :  his  belief  in  '^  culture,^'  in 
the  great  achievements  of  scholarship,  of 
science,  of  historical  criticism,  was  part 
of  his  nature.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
propose  to  put  back  the  hand  of  the  dial, 
or  to  repel  the  intellectual  ocean  with 
the  mop  of  an  orthodox  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton. But  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  old  ideals  governed  his 
thought.  He  even  held  %  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future  would  be  Catholi- 
cism, though  Catholicism  "  purged" 
and  **  opening  itself  to  the  light,  **  con- 
scious of  its  own  poetry,  freed  from  its 
sacerdotal  despotism,  and  freed  from  its 
pseudo-scientific  apparatus  of  superan- 
nuated dogma.''  Meanwhile,  his  class- 
ical training  and  his  delight  in  the  clear- 
ness and  symmetry  of  the  great  French 
writers  affected  his  taste.  He  has  told 
us  how  his  youthful  enthusiasm  took 
him  at  one  time  to  Paris,  to  spend  two 
months  in  seeing  Rachel's  perform- 
ances  §  on  the  French  stage,  and  at  an- 
other, to  visit  George  Sand  in  her  coun- 
try retirement.  And  then  came  the  ex- 
perience of  his  official  career  which 
made  him  familiar  with  the  educational 
systems  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
with   the  chaotic    set  of    institutions 


*  Eaaaya  on  CrUiciam,  p.  XYii. 
CTutture  and  Anarchy,  p.  23. 
Wvxtd  Baaays,  p.  121. 
IrUh  Essays,  p.  151. 
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which  represented  aQ  educational  sys- 
tem in  England.  The  master-thought, 
he  says,*  by  which  his  politics  were  gov- 
erned was  the  thought  of  the  '' bad  civ- 
ilization of  the  English  middle-class/' 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  really  serious  aim 
to  which  his  whole  literary  activity  in 
later  life  converged.  Condemned  to 
live  and  work  among  the  middle-class, 
while  imbued  with  the  ideas  in  which 
they  were  most  defective,  loving,  as  he 
did,  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Oxford, 
the  logical  clearness  and  belief  in  ideas 
of  France,  the  devotion  to  scientific 
truth  and  philosophical  thoroughness  in 
Germany,  the  sight  of  the  dogged  Brit- 
ish Philistine  became  to  him  a  perpetual 
grievance.  The  middle- class,  as  he  said 
in  one  of  his  favorite  formulae,!  has  a 
**  defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow 
range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a 
stinted  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  low  type 
of  manners."  Accoraingly,  the  func- 
tion  which  he  took  for  himself  was  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Philistine  :  to 

Sierce  the  animal's  thick  hide  with 
iunts,  delicate  but  barbed  ;  to  invent 
nicknames  which  might  reveal  to  the 
creature  his  own  absurdity ;  to  fasten 
upon  expressions  characteristic  of  the 
blatant  arrogance  and  complacent  in- 
effable self-conceit  of  the  vulgar  John 
Bull,  and  repeat  them  till  even  Bull 
mi^ht  be  induced  to  blush.  Somebody's 
unlucky  statement  that  English  was  the 
best  breed  in  the  world  ;  the  motto 
about  the ''  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion ;"  the  notice  of  Wragg — the 
woman  who  was  taken  up  for  child- 
murder  ;  the  assertion  of  The  Saturday 
Review  that  we  were  the  most  logical 
people  in  the  world  ;  the  roarings  of  the 
**  young  lions  of  TheDaily  Telegraph,'^ 
and  their  like,  which  covered  our  im- 
potence in  European  wars ;  the  truss* 
manufactory  which  ornamented  the 
finest  site  in  Europe  ;  upon  these  and 
other  texts  he  harped— perhaps  with  a 
little  too  much  repetition — ^in  the  hope 
of  bringing  to  us  some  sense  of  our  de*- 
fects.  I  must  confess  that,  as  a  good 
Philistine,  I  often  felt,  and  hope  I 
profited  by  the  feeling,  that  he  had 
pierced  me  to  the  quick,  and  I  submit- 


*  Jrtah  S89ay§,  p.  17. 
t  Iftead  S$»ay8,  p.  167. 


ted  to  his  castigations  as  I  have  had  to 
submit  to  the  probings  of  a  dentist,  I 
knew  they  were  for  my  good.  And  I 
often  wished,  I  must  also  confess,  that 
I  too  had  a  little  sweetness  and  light 
that  I  might  be  able  to  say  such  nasty 
things  of  my  enemies.  We  who  were 
young  radicals  in  the  days  when  Ar- 
minius  von  Thunder-Ten  Tronckh  was 
writing  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  tried 
to  retort  by  calling  him  a  mere  dandy,  a 
kid-gloved  Oxford  coxcomb,  who  was 
thinking  that  revolutions  could  be  made 
with  rosewater.  I  think  now  that  we 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  real  seriousness 
of  his  purpose.  You  do  not,  we  said 
sometimes.,  propose  any  practical  meas- 
ure. He  replied  fairly  enough  that  it 
was  not  his  busiuess,  nor  the  business 
of  philosophers  and  poets  generally,  to 
mix  in  actual  politics  and  draft  Acts  of 
Parliament.  They  had  to  modify  ideas. 
He  might  have  added  that  in  his  own 
sphere,  he  had  made  very  practical  crit- 
icisms upon  our  educational  system  ; 
and  had,  for  example,  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  English  secondary  education 
with  a  clearness  which  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  have  some  recognition  from 
Sractical  politicians.  But  it  was  no 
oubt  his  conviction  that  his  country- 
men required  less  a  change  of  machinery 
than  an  intellectual  change.  What  is 
indispensable,,  he  said,*  is  that  we 
should  not  only  do  to  Ireland  something 
different,  but  that  we  should  be  some- 
thing different.  A  writer,  however 
great  a  thinker  and  artist,  who  delib- 
erately proposes  to  change  the  character 
of  his  countrymen,  is  undoubtedly  un- 
dertaking a  superhuman  task.  If  IPhil- 
istinism  be  really  i)art  of  our  character 
we  shall  be  Philistines  to  the  end,  let 
our  Oarlyles  and  Newmans  or  Mills  and 
Arnolds  preach  never  so  wisely  and 
never  so  frequently.  And  vet  their 
preaching  is  not  the  less  useful :  more 
useful,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  boast  of  keeping  to  the  prac- 
tical and  confine  their  energies  to  pro- 
moting such  measures  as  are  likely  to 
catch  votes  at  the  next  election.  *^  To 
see  things  as  they  really  are  :*'  that,  as 
he  said,  was  his  great  aim ;  and  it  is 
clearly  a  good  one.  And  what  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  seeing  things  as  they 
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really  ore  ?  The  great  obstacle  is^  I 
take  it^  that  we  are  ourselves  part  of  the 
things  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
ancient  and  proverbial  difficulty  about 
seeing  ourselves.  When  certain  preju- 
dices have  become  parts  of  our  mental 
furniture,  when  our  primary  data  and 
our  methods  of  reasoning  imply  a  set  of 
local  narrow  assumptions,  the  task  of 
getting  outside  them  is  almost  the  task 
of  getting  outside  of  our  own  skins. 
Our  pigtails,  as  the  poet  observes,  per- 
sist in  hanging  behind  us  in  spite  oi  all 
our  circumgyrations.  The  greatness  of 
a  thinker  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
his  intellectual  horizon,  or  by  the  height 
to  which  he  can  rise  above  the  plane  of 
ordinary  thought.  Arnold's  free  plav 
of  thought  implies  the  process  bv  which 
he  hoped  to  achieve  liberation  for  him- 
self. Be  yourself  cultured,  and  your 
eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  ugliness  of 
tne  Philistines.  To  be  cultured,  widen 
your  intellectual  horizon,  and  steep 
yourself  in  the  best  thought  of  all  ages 
and  all  civilized  men.  If  Arnold 
trusted  a  little  too  much  to  the  aesthetic 
perceptions  thus  generated,  he  suc- 
ceeded, I  think,  in  reaching  a  position 
from  which  he  both  discerned  and  por- 
trayed most  clearly  some  pal  pable  blots. 
Such  a  service  is  great,  whatever  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgment.  It  is  good 
to  breathe  a  new  atmosphere  if  only  for 
a  space.  I  have  more  respect  than  he 
had  for  the  masculine  common-sense  of 
Macaulay — the  great  apostle,  as  Arnold 
called  him,  of  the  Philistines — but,  after 
reading  Macaulay's  unhesitating  utter- 
ances of  the  old  Whig  creed,  which  to 
liim  was  an  ultimate  and  infallible  gos- 
pel, one  feels  one's  self  raised  at  once 
t^  a  higher  point  of  view.  When  one 
attempt,  under  Arnold's  guidance,  to 
assign  to  the  Whig  his  proper  place  in 
European  history,  and  to  see  how  far 
he  is  from  fully  representing  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  oi  philosophy,  whatever 
our  political  creed — and  mine  is  very 
different  from  Arnold's, — he  really 
helps  us  to  cure  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
cataract  of  dogged  prejudice,  of  whose 
very  existence  we  were  unconscious. 

His  position  was,  no  doubt,  one  which 
we  may  call  impractical.  He  was  a 
democrat  in  one  sense  :  for  aristocracy 
was  unfavorable  to  ideas,  and  the 
Zeitgeist  has  condemned  the  system. 


Inequality,  as  he  said  in  a  remarkable 
essay,**  '^  materializes  our  upper  classes^ 
vulgarizes  our  middle  classes,  brutalizes 
our  lower  classes."  He  speaks  as  one 
shocked,  not  less  in  his  moral  than  in 
his  aesthetic  capacity,  of  the  ''  hardly 
human  horror,  the  abjection  and  un- 
civilizedness*'  of  the  populace  in  Glas- 
gow and  the  East  of  London.  He  held 
that  the  French  Revolution,  by  promot- 
ing equality,  had  raised  the  lower  classes 
of  France  to  a  marked  superiority  in 
civilization  above  the  corresponding 
class  in  England.  Democracy,  he  ad- 
mitted, mignt  get  too  much  its  own 
way  in  England.  The  remedy  was  to 
be  sought  in  a  stronger  action  of  the 
central  power.  We  have  not,  he  com- 
plains, the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the 
Continent  and  to  antiquity,  of  the 
State ;  and  the  English  hatred  of  all 
auchority  has  tended  to  make  us  drift 
toward  mere  anarchy,  f  When  Fawcett 
preached  self-help,  Arnold  hold  that  to 
exhort  to  self-help  in  England  was  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  It  was  the 
parrot-like  repetition  of  old  formulaB 
that  made  our  liberalism  barren.  Our 
danger  was  all  the  other  way,  the  dan- 
ger of  exaggerating  the  blessings  of  self- 
will  and  sell-assertion.  I  I  do  not  ^uote 
Arnold's  view  to  show  that  he  was  right, 
or  to  claim  foresight  for  his  predictions. 
I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  any  one 
would  say  now  that  we  hear  too  much 
of  self-help,  or  that  there  is  no  danger 
on  the  opposite  side,  or  whether  Arnold 
himself  would  have  been  attracted  by 
State  Socialism.  He  was,  indeed,  delib- 
erately in  the  habit  of  giving  one  side 
of  a  question  without  caring  to  add 
even  the  corrections  of  which  he  him- 
self approved.  That  is  natural  in  a  man 
who  wishes  to  stimulate  thought,  rather 
than  to  preach  any  definite  practical  con- 
clusion. I  only  urge  that  there  was  a 
real  and  very  rare  merit  in  such  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  man  of  so  much  insight. 
The  effort  to  see  English  life  in  society 
and  thought,  as  a  German  professor  or 
a  French  politician  might  see  it,  to  get 
outside  of  the  prejudices  which  are  part 
of  ourselves  is  itself  a  most  useful  ex- 
perience.   And  when  such  criticism  is 
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carried  on  with  a  singalar  fulness  of 
perception,  with  pungent  flashes  of  sar- 
casm, but  with  a  power  of  speaking 
truths  as  undeniable  as  they  are  unpleas- 
ant, and  yet  with  so  much  true  urbanity 
— in  spite  of  certain  little  defects,  when 
he  seems  to  be  rather  forcing  himself  to 
be  humorous,  and  becomes  liable  to  an 
accusation  of  flippancy — in  such  a  case, 
I  say,  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
our  critic.  His  criticism  is  anything 
but  final,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  eveiT  man  who  believes  in  the 
importance  oi  really  civilizing  the  com- 
ing world.  How  tibe  huge,  all-devour- 
ing monster  which  we  call  Democracy 
is  to  be  dealt  ^ith  :  how  he  is  to  be 
coaxed  or  lectured  or  preached  into 
taking  as  large  a  dose  as  possible  of  cul- 
ture, of  respect  for  true  science  and  gen- 
uine thought,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
pressing  of  problems.  Some  look  on 
with  despair,  doubting  only  by  whatever 
particular  process  we  shall  be  crushed 
into  a  dead  level  of  monotonous  medi- 
ocrity. I  do  not  suppose  that  Arnold 
could  give  any  solution  of  the  ^eat 
problems  ;  what  he  could  do,  and  did,  I 
think,  more  effectually  than  any  one, 
was  to  wake  us  out  of  our  dall  com- 
placency— to  help  to  break  through  the 
stolid  crust,  whatever  seeds  may  be  sown 
by  other  hands.  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  he  is  read  in  America,  where  the 
Philistine  is  a  very  conspicuous  phe- 
nomenon and  the  ugly  side  of  middle- 
class  mediocrity  is  more  prominent. 

I  have  judiciously  reserved  to  the  last, 
in  order  that  I  may  pass  lightly,  the 
point  which  to  Arnold  himself  doubtless 
appeared  to  be  the  most  important  part 
01  nis  teaching — I  mean,  of  courae,  the 
criticism  of  religion,  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  last  writings.  In  his  last 
books,  Arnold  preached  a  doctrine  which 
will  hardly  find  many  followers.  He 
seemed  even  to  be  taking  pains  to  get 
into  a  position  scarcely  intelligible  to 
people  who  take  things  practically.  He 
poses,  one  may  say,  as  a  literary  critic  ; 
he  disavows  all  logical  system,  and  de- 
clares almost  ostentatiously  that  he  is 
no  metaphysician ;  but  his  apparent 
conclusion  is — not  that  he  is  incompe- 
tent to  speak  of  philosophy,  but  that 
philosophy  is  mere  pedantry,  so  far  as  it 
18  not  poetry  in  disguise.  The  organ 
by  which  we  are  to  discover  religious 


truth  does  not  employ  the  prosaic  meth- 
od of  examining  evidence,  nor  the  log- 
ical method  of  d  priori  reaBoning  ;  but 
that  free  play  of  thought  which  is  our 
guide  in  letters :  the  judgment,  as  he 
says,  which  insensibly  forms  itself  in  a 
fair  mind,  familiar  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  world.  The  prophet  is 
inspired  by  the  Zeitgeist,  and  judges  by 
a  cultivated  instinct,  not  by  systematic 
argument.  The  rather  airy  mode  of 
treating  great  problems  which  emerges 
is  often  oewilaering  to  the  ordinary 
mind.  The  orthodox  may  revolt  against 
the  airy  confidence  in  which  the  Zeitgeist 
puts  aside  *'  miracles''  and  the  sapernat- 
ural, — not  as  disproved,  but  obviously 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  disproving. 
The  agnostic  is  amazed  to  find  that  Ar- 
nold, while  treating  all  theological 
dogma  as  exploded  rubbish,  expa- 
tiates upon  the  supreme  value  of  the  sub- 
limated essence  of  theology.  God, 
Arnold  tells  us,  is  not  a  term  of  science, 
but  a  term  of  poetry  and  eloquence — a 
term  **  thrown  out"  at  a  not  fully 
grasped  object  of  consciousness — a  lit- 
erary term,  in  short-with  various  in- 
definite meanings  for  different  people.* 
The  "  magnified  and  non-natural  man" 
of  whom  theologians  speak  is  to  be  su- 
perseded by  the  "  stream  of  tendency" 
or  the  **  not  ourselves  which  makes  lor 
righteousness  ;"  and,  in  expressing  his 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  conceptions,  he 
perhaps  sometimes  forgot  nis  usual 
good  taste,  as  in  the  famous  reference 
to  the  three  Lord  Shaftsburys.  Such 
phrases  might  be  taken  for  the  scoffing 
which  he  condemned  in  others.  I 
glanced  the  other  day  at  a  satirical 
novel,  in  which  the  writer  asks  whether 
an  old  Irishwoman  is  to  say,  instead  of 
"  God  bless  you  1"  ''  The  stream  of 
tendency  bless  you."  I  then  opened  the 
Preface  to  Arnold's  God  and  the  Bible 
and  found  him  making  a  similar  criti- 
cism upon  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  No- 
body, he  observes,  would  say,  "  The 
unknowable  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 

Arnold's  answer  to  his  critic  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  that  he  never  pro- 
posed that  the  old  Irishwoman  should 
give  up  her  form  of  expression.  He 
professed  to  be  simply  explaining  her 
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real  meaning.  He  apparently  thought, 
as  I  have  said,  that  a  modified  form  of 
Oatholicism  woald  be  the  religion  of 
the  future ;  the  modification  amount- 
ing to  this^  that  it  would  only  profess 
to  be  poetry  instead  of  science,  and  giv- 
ing symbols  "  thrown  out"  at  truth, 
not  dogmas  with  the  validity  of  theo- 
rems in  geometry.  He  argued  that  the 
Hebrew  religion  itself  is  not  only  to  be 
taken  by  us  in  the  poetical  sense,  but 
that  by  the  prophets  themselves  it  was 
never  understood  differently.  So  the 
text  which  says  that  *'  Man  must  be 
born  of  a  spirit''  means  only  that  man 
must  be  born  of  an  influence ;  and 
never  meant  more.  This  was  the  orig- 
inal sense  of  the  first  utterance,  which 
was  only  twisted  into  pseudo-science  by 
later  dogmatists.  It  follows  that  ortho- 
dox theology  is  an  ^'  immense  misun- 
derstanding of  the  Bible" — a  misunder- 
standing because  it  takes  poetry  for 
prose.  By  clearing  away  the  accretions 
we  see  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read 
throughout  in  this  sense ;  and  there- 
fore that,  to  restore  its  true  value,  we 
are  not  to  throw  it  aside,  but  to  take 
it  as  the  original  authors  meant  us  to 
take  it. 

The  weakness  of  the  poetic  or  imagi- 
native treatment  is  the  tendency  to  con- 
found a  judgment  of  beauty  with  a  judg- 
ment of  fact.  A  creed  is  so  charming 
or  so  morally  stimulating  that  it  must 
be  true.  Arnold  did  not  accept  this  way 
of  putting  it.  He  had  too  geniune  a 
respect  for  the  daylight  of  the  under- 
standing, too  much  hearty  loyalty  to  the 
Zeitgeist  and  scientific  thought  to  accept 
a  principle  which  would  lead  to  simple 
reaction  and  recrudescence  of  supersti- 
tion. He  unequivocally  accepts  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Oerman  critics,  heavy- 
eyed  and  pedantic  as  they  may  some- 
times be,  for  he  believes  with  all  his 
heart  in  thorough,  unflinching,  scholar- 
like research.  He  will  not  shut  his  eyes 
or  mistake  mere  aesthetic  pleasure  for 
logical  conviction.  But,  he  argues,  the 
essence  of  the  creed  is  precisely  its 
moral  beauty  ;  the  power  with  which 
it  expresses  certain  ethical  truths — its 
grasp  of  the  doctrine  (to  quote  his 
favorite,  though  I  cannot  think,  verj 
fortunate,  formula)  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  that  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  religion,   or  rather,  is 


itself  the  religion  ;  and  that  the  whole 
framework  of  historical  fact  and  eccle- 
siastical dogma  is  unimportant.  We 
read  Homer,  he  says,  for  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  turn  the  book  to  our 
''  benefit."  *  We  should  read  the  Bible 
in  the  same  way.  The  truth  of  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  mythology  and  his- 
tory is  irrelevant.  The  true  lights  of 
the  Christian  Church,  he  Bay8,f  are  not 
Augustine  and  Luther  or  Bossuet,  but 
d,  !]f  empis  and  Tauler  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales ;  not,  that  is,  the  legislators  or 
reformers  or  systematizers  of  dogma,  but 
the  mystics  and  pietists  and  men  who 
have  uttered  the  religious  sentiment  in 
the  most  perfect  form.  It  is  character- 
istic that  in  his  book  upon  St.  Paul, 
while  dwelling  enthusiastically  upon  the 
apostle's  ethical  teaching,  he  says  noth- 
ing of  the  work  which  to  St.  Paul  him- 
self, as  to  most  historians,  must  surely 
have  seemed  important,  the  freeing  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  fetters  of  Juda- 
ism ;  and  treats  the  theological  reasons 
by  which  St.  Paul  justified  his  position 
as  mere  surplusage  or  concessions  to  con- 
temporary prejudice. 

The  problem  here  suggested  is  a  very 
wide  one.  We  may  agree  that  the  true 
value  of  a  religion  is  in  its  ethical  force. 
We  may  admit  that  the  moral  ideas  em- 
bodied in  its  teaching  are  the  only  part 
which  is  valuable  when  we  cease  to  be- 
lieve in  the  history  or  the  dogma  ;  and 
that  they  still  preserve  a  very  high 
value.  We  may  still  be  edified  by 
Homer  or  by  -^schylus,  or  by  Socrates 
and  Epictetus,  though  we  accept  not  a 
word  of  their  statements  of  fact  or  phi- 
losophy. But  can  the  essence  of  a  re- 
ligion be  thus  preserved  intact  when  its 
dogma  and  its  historical  assertions 'are 
denied  ?  Could  St.  Paul  have  spread 
the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  without  the 
help  of  the  theories  which  Arnold  re- 
gards as  accretions  ?  Would  the  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  the  mystics  have  con- 
quered the  world  as  well  as  touched  the 
hearts  of  a  few  hermits  without  the  rigid 
framework  of  dogmas  in  which  tney 
were  set  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization for  which  a  definite  dogmatic 
system  was  required  ?  We  may  love  the 
mystical  writers,  but,  without  the  or- 
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ganizers  of  Churches  and  creeds^  can  we 
believe  that  they  would  even  have  made 
a  Church  for  the  world  Y  To  set  forth 
a  great  moral  idea  is  undoubtedly  an 
enormous  service.  But  the  prosaic 
mind  will  ask^  Is  it  enough  to  present 
us  with  ideals  ?  Do  we  not  also  require 
statements  of  fact  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  be  good,  and  to  say  this  and  that 
is  the  real  meaning  of  goodness  ;  but  to 
make  men  good,  you  have  also  got  to 
tell  them  why  they  should  be  good,  and 
to  create  a  system  of  discipline  and 
dogma  for  effectually  stimulating  their 
love  of  goodness. 

The  questions  I  have  suggested  are 
the  questions  which  upon  Arnold^s 
method  seem  to  be  passed  over.  It  is 
his  indifference  to  them  which  gives 
sometimes  the  very  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  a  want  of  seriousness.  Arnold 
was,  I  think,  profoundly  in  earnest, 
though  he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
realized  the  degree  in  which,  to  ordinary 
minds,  he  seemed  to  be  offering  not 
stones,  but  mere  vapor,  when  asked  for 
bread.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  he  was 
occupied  with  the  most  serious  of  prob- 
lems, and  saw  at  least  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  treatment.  On  all 
sides  his  loyalty  to  culture  (the  word 
has  been  a  little  spoiled  of  late),  his 
genuine  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
scholarship  and  scientific  thought,  his 
longing  to  set  himself  in  the  great  cur- 
rent of  intellectual  progress,  are  always 
attractive,  and  are  the  more  marked 
because  of  his  appreciation  (his  excessive 
appreciation,  may  I  say  ?)  of  the 
*'  sweetness,"  if  not  the  light,  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.     If,  indeed,  his  ap- 

freciation  was  excessive,  I  am  conscious, 
hope,  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine 
which  led  him.  We  ought,  he  says,* 
to  have  an  "  infinite  tenderness"  for 
the  popular  science  of  religion.  It  is 
**  the  spontaneous  work  of  nature,  the 
travail  of  the  human  mind,  to  adapt  to 
its  grasp  and  emnloyment  ^eat  ideas  of 
which  it  feels  tne  attraction."  I  feel 
the  truth  of  this  teaching  more,  I  fear, 
than  I  have  acted  upon  it.  I  belong, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  orutal  and  prosaic 
class  of  mankind.  We  ought  to  catch 
at  least  something  of  ArnoId^s  spirit,  so 


*  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  303. 


far  as  to  admit,  at  least,  that  the  great 
problem  is  to  reconcile  unflinching  loy- 
alty to  truth  with  tenderness  "  infinite," 
if  possible,  for  the  errors  which  are  but 
a  grasping  after  truth.  If  Arnold  com- 
bined the  two  tendencies  in  a  fashion 
of  his  own,  he  set  a  most  valuable  ex- 
ample, even  to  those  who  cannot  think 
his  method  successful.  He  said  of  a 
great  contemporary  that  he  was  always 
beating  the  bush  without  starting  tne 
hare.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
Arnold,  if  he  started  the  hare,  did  not 
quite  catch  it.  But  beating  the  bushes 
is  an  essential  preliminary.  He  stirred 
and  agitated  many  brains  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  sober  argument  or  by 
coarser  invective,  and  he  applied  good 
wholesome  irritants  to  our  stolid  self- 
satisfaction.  When  one  remarks  how 
little  is  left  of  most  philosophers  in  the 
way  of  positive  result,  and  yet  remem- 
bers gratefully  the  service  they  have 
done  m  the  way  of  stimulus  to  thought, 
one  may  feel  grateful  to  a  man  who, 
while  renouncing  all  claims  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher, did  more  than  most  philoso- 
phers to  rouse  us  to  new  perception  of 
our  needs  and  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  in  breaking  up  old 
crusts  of  prejudice. 

Putting  on  a  mask  sometimes  of  lev- 
ity, sometimes  of  mere  literary  dandy- 
ism, with  an  irony  which  sometimes  is 
a  little  too  elaborate,  but  which  often 
expresses  the  keenest  intelligence  trying 
to  pass  itself  off  as  simplicity,  he  was  a 
skirmisher,  but  a  skirmisher  who  did 
more  than  most  heavily-armed  warriors, 
against  the  vast  oppressive  reign  of  stu- 
pidity and  prejudice.  He  made  the  old 
dragon  Philistine  (to  use  his  phrase) 
wince  at  times,  and  showed  the  ugliness 
and  clumsiness  of  the  creature  ;  and 
after  all  he  did  it  in  a  spirit  as  of  one 
who  recognized  the  monster  was  after 
all  a  most  kindly  monster  at  bottom. 
He  may  be  enlisted  in  useful  service  if 
you  can  only  apply  the  goad  success- 
fully, and  made  effective,  in  his  pon- 
derous way,  like  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants, if  only  you  can  mount  his  neck 
and  goad  him  in  the  right  direction. 
No  single  arm  is  sufficient  for  such  a 
task  ;  the  dragon  shakes  himself  and 
goes  to  sleep  again  in  a  stertorous  and 
rather  less  complacent  fashion,  let  us 
hope ;   and  we  feel  that  the  struggle 
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will  too  probably  endure  till  we  have 
ceased  to  be  personally  interested. 

I  cannot^  indeed,  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  we  slow-footed  and  prosaic 
persons  sometimes  make  our  ground 
surer ;  and  that,  for  example,  poor 
Bishop  Colenso,  whom  Arnold  ridi- 
culed as  the  typical  Philistine  critic, 
did  some  good  service  with  his  prosaic 
arithmetic.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  four  rules  are  better  than  the  finest 


critical  insight.  But  there  is  room  for 
poets  as  well  as  for  arithmeticians  ;  and 
Arnold,  as  at  once  poet  and  critic,  has 
the  s{)ecial  gift — if  I  may  trust  mv  own 
experience  —  of  making  one  feel  silly 
and  tasteless  when  one  has  uttered  a 
narrow-minded,  crude,  or  ungenerous 
sentiment ;  and  I  dip  into  his  writings 
to  receive  a  shock,  unpleasant  at  times, 
but  excellent  in  its  effects  as  an  intel- 
lectual tonic. — National  Review. 
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That  agencies  in  themselves  seem- 
ingly insignificant  are  capable,  when 
operating  continuously  daring  long 
periods  of  time,  of  effecting  stupendous 
results  is  a  well-worn  theme  of  tne  geol- 
ogist. Mr.  Darwin  has  familiarized  the 
reading  public  with  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  striking  and, 
at  first  si^ht,  paradoxical  illustrations 
of  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  land 
areas  of  the  globe.  In  his  latest  pub- 
lished book.  Vegetable  Mould  and 
Earthworms,  this  acute  observer  has 
shown  that,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
the  mould  which  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  passes  through  the  bodies  of 
earthworms  weighs,  when  dried, ten  tons; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  worm-casts 
thrown  up  annually  on  a  square  mile  of 
surface  amount  to  no  less  than  6,400 
tons  of  dry  earth  !  Mr.  Darwin  justly 
remarks  tnat,  at  this  rate,  the  whole 
soil  of  the  country  must  in  a  few  years 
pass  through  the  bodies  of  these  organ- 
isms ;  and  he  shows  how  not  only  the 
buirinff  of  neglected  cinder-  and  gravel- 
paths,  but  the  covering  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  ruined  walls,  no  less  than  the 
preservation  of  coins  and  other  objects 
of  art  so  precious  to  the  antiquary, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  unceasing  action 
of  these  little-regarded  creatures.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself 
is  largely  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
body  of  each  earthworm  constitutes  a 
mill,  in  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
soil  is  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  sub- 
division, while  it  is  intimately  admixed 
with  organic  materials  ;  it  is  at  the  same 


time  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
acids  and  other  substances  secreted  by 
the  organism  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
finely  pulverized  materials  of  the  soil. 

The  investigations  which  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
nature  of  the  ocean-fioor,  and  oi  the 
operations  that  are  going  on  there,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  some  illustrations 
of  the  same  principle,  that  areceri;ainly 
not  less  startling  and  suggestive  than 
those  derived  from  the  study  of  land 
surfaces.  We  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  give  some  account  of  the  latest 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  con- 
cerning these  curious  operations,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indicate  certain  fields 
of  research  in  which  future  investigators 
may  be  expected  to  gather  abundant 
harvests.  The  publication  of  the  latest 
of  the  Challenger  Reports  on  "  Deep 
Sea  Deposits,"  by  Dr.  John  Murray, 
one  of  the  naturalists  on  board  the  ex- 
ploring vessel,  and  Professor  Renard  of 
Ohent,  a  very  able  geologist,  has  sup- 

J^lied  us  with  a  great  body  of  interesting 
acts,  admirably  described  and  classified, 
while  many  scattered  papers  by  these 
authors  and  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  ac- 
companied the  Challenger  in  the  capac- 
ity of  chemist,  suggest  numerous  inter- 
esting lines  for  thought  and  speculation. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
all  the  known  chemical  elements — and 
even  the  unknown  ones  too — must  be 
contained  in  solution  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Rivers  flowing  over  the  land 
are  continually  taking  up  mineral  mat- 
ter in  solution,  and  these  substances  are 
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all  added  to  the  mass  of  materials  dis- 
solved in  the  oceanic  waters.  The 
Thames  every  day  carries  to  the  North 
Sea  some  2,000  tons  of  dissolved  ma- 
terial, and  if  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe 
work  at  something  like  the  same  rate, 
20,000,000  tons  of  mineral  matter  must 
day  by  day  be  added  to  the  store  of  ma- 
terials held  in  solution  by  the  ocean. 
Now,  all  the  chemical  elements  are 
capable  of  entering  into  compounds 
which  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  hence  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  dissolved  in  the  vast  body  of 
sea-water  on  our  globe  all  the  elementary 
bodies  must  be  represented. 

It  is  true  that  the  chemist,  by  his 
most  refined  methods  of  analysis,  is  un- 
able to  detect  the  proportion,  even  if  he 
is  able  to  determine  tne  presence,  of  the 
rarer  elementary  substances  which  oc- 
cur only  as  '^  minute  traces''  in  sea- 
water.  When  a  large  quantity  of  sea- 
water  is  evaporated,  we  get  a  mass  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates  that  can  be  sep- 
arated by  analysis  ;  but  even  the  very 
delicate  tests  of  spectral  analysis  fail  to 
make  manifest  many  of  the  rarer  metals 
and  other  elementary  bodies  that  must 
certainly  be  present  in  the  mass.  In  a 
well-known  case,  the  copper  sheathing 
of  a  vessel  has  been  proved  to  have 
taken  up  silver  from  the  sea-water  by 
electro-chemical  action,  though  it  is 
probable  that  all  our  ordinary  analytical 
processes  would  have  failed  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  metal  in  the  water 
itself. 

There  is  another  way,  however,  in 
which  the  presence  of  certain  of  the 
rarer  elements  in  sea-water  may  be  ren- 
dered manifest.  When  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  have  lived  wholly  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  burned,  so  as  to 
remove  the  organic  matter,  a  mass  of 
ash  remains  in  which  many  rare  chem- 
ical substances  may  sometimes  be  de- 
tected. Thus  an  ordinary  analysis  of 
sea-water,  or  of  the  salts  derived  from 
it  by  evaporation,  may  reveal  only  the 
merest  traces  of  iodine,  while,  as  is  well 
known,  certain  seaweeds  yield  so  much 
of  this  element  in  their  asnes  that  until 
lately  they  constituted  the  largest,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only,  source  of  the 
element.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  that 
the  organisms  must  possess  the  power 


of  extracting  and  concentrating  com- 
pounds of  the  rare  element  from  the 
treat  mass  of  water  in  which  they  are 
iffused.  Many  other  substances,  such 
as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  others 
of  the  metals  wnich  occur  abundantly 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  animals,  but 
which  are  found,  if  found  at  all,  only 
as  the  minutest  traces  in  sea* water,  must 
have  been  isolated  from  it  by  the  same 
selective  action  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  this  power  belondn^  to  all  plants 
and  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  which  accounts  for  the  pres- 
ence of  minute  quantities  of  the  rarer 
chemical  elements  in  organic  tissues. 
Thus  our  bones  are  largely  built  up  of 
a  compound  of  phosphorus,  while  our 
teeth  contain,  in  addition,  fluorine. 
Analysis  of  the  food  we  eat  and  of  the 
water  we  drink  shows  that  the  former 
element  exists  only,  when  present  at  all, 
in  very  minute  quantities,  while  all  the 
most  delicate  tests  at  our  command 
would  probably  fail  to  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  substance  in  either 
food  or  drink. 

There  are  several  mineral  substances 
which  are  found  only  in  minute  quanti- 
ties in  the  oceanic  waters,  but  that  are, 
nevertheless,  separated  from  the  water 
by  various  plants  and  animals  which 
have  the  power  of  concentrating  them 
in  their  skeletons  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  organism  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
skeletons  is  left  behind  to  build  up  great 
rock-masses.  Chief  among  these  sub- 
stances so  separated  from  sea-water  is 
carbonate  of  lime.  Careful  analyses 
have  shown  that  sea-water  seldom  con- 
tains more  than  1  part  in  10,000  by 
weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Yet  the 
myriad  forms  of  foraminifera,  corals, 
echinodermata,  moUusca,  and  other 
forms  of  life  find  in  this  minute  proper- 
tion  of  material  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  their  skeletons.  In  all 
parts  of  the  ocean  except  some  of  the 
very  shallow  and  the  extremely  deep 
areas,  great  numbers  of  calcareous  or- 
ganisms live  and  multiply,  and  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  ocean  a  constant 
rain  of  calcareous  matter  is  continually 
falling  upon  the  ocean-floor  from  the 
death  of  the  organisms  which  float  in 
prodigious  abundance  at  the  surface  and 
intermediate  depths.  It  can  be  sdown 
that  the  limestones  of  the  earth's  crust. 
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wliicli  not  nnfrequently  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  thousands  of  feet,  and  cover 
areas  measnred  by  thousands  of  square 
iniles^  must  all,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  formed  by  the  agency 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Silica  is  present  in  sea- water  in  much 
smaller  proportions  than  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  obtain 
any  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which 
natural  waters  contain  this  substance. 
Certain  investigations  of  Forchammer 
point  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
silica  is  never  present  in  sea- water  to  the 
extent  of  1  part  in  50,000,  and  that 
probably  1  part  in  100,000  would  be  a 
very  liberal  estimate  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, those  minute  plants  the  diato- 
macese,  with  the  animals  known  as 
radiolarians,  and  siliceous  sponges,  ex- 
tract the  minute  proportion  oi  silica 
from  sea-water  to  build  up  their  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  skeletons  ;  and  these, 
on  the  death  of  the  organisms,  accumu- 
late to  form  great  masses  of  siliceous 
rock. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  not 
present  in  greater  quantity  in  sea-water 
than  silica,  yet  the  bones  of  fishes  and 
the  shells  of  Crustacea  and  other  organ- 
isms are  largely  composed  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  in- 
teresting Challenger  volume  to  which 
we  have  referred,  very  important  de- 
posits of  this  substance  are  being  formed 
on  many  parts  of  the  ocean-floor. 

Salts  of  iron,  though  present  in  sea- 
water,  must  exist  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities. The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  waters  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  yet  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  are  extracted  from 
their  state  of  solution  in  water  by  vari- 
ous organisms,  in  the  remains  of  which 
they  may  easily  be  detected  by  analysis. 
In  the  case  of  the  pisolitic  ores  found  on 
the  beds  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  we  have 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  sep- 
arating salts  of  iron  from  a  state  of  solu- 
tion by  a  very  lowly  organized  plant, 
**  Didymohelix'*  (the  OalUonella  fer- 
ruginea  of  Ehrenberg).  The  crop  of 
iron-ore,  if  removed  from  the  bed  of  the 
lake  by  dredging,  is  renewed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  by  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  these  plants. 

In  the  same  way,  all  the  elements 
which  occur  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants  and  animals— and  a  very  large 


number  of  the  elements  have  been  de- 
tected in  these  ashes — must  have  been 
extracted,  in  some  form  of  combina- 
tion, from  sea- water  ;  being  taken  by 
the  organism  either  directly  from  the 
medium  in  which  it  Uves,  or  indirectly 
in  the  food  passed  through  its  body. 

Becent  observations  of  very  ^reat  in- 
terest have  shown  that,  even  m  those 
cases  where  carbonate  of  lime  seems  to 
be  separated  from  water  by  purely  chem- 
ical  i^enc;,  Uving  and  growing  plants 
really  play  an  important  part  in  the  proc- 
ess. In  the  formation  of  those  masses 
of  calcareous  rock  known  as  travertine, 
which  are  left  behind  when  springs  of 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime  flow  out  at  the  surface,  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  has  usually  been  held 
to  be  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and 
the  escape  into  the  air  of  free  carbonic 
acid  from  it.  But  the  eminent  German 
botanist.  Professor  Ferdinand  Gohn,  has 
shown  that  the  really  efficient  agents  in 
removing  the  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
holds  the  mineral  matter  in  solution, 
are  numerous  minute  and  lowly  plants, 
and  that  around  these  plants  the  solid 
matter  is  deposited,  as  the  water  is  ren« 
dered  incapable  of  longer  holding  it  in 
solution  by  the  action  of  the  living  or- 
ganisms. A  very  curious  fact  pointed 
out  by  this  observer  is  that  these  minute 
plants  are  active  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pisolitic  deposit  of  Carlsbad 
(the  Sprudelstein),  ana  that  the  organ- 
isms wnich  in  this  case  perform  such  an 
important  work  are  capable  of  living  at 
a  very  high  temperature  ;  they  flourish, 
in  fact,  in  waters  only  a  few  degrees  be- 
low the  boiling-point. 

It  is  a  well-KUown  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  North  America,  and 
the  siliceous  and  calcareous  materials 
deposited  by  them,  owe  their  brilliant 
and  varied  colors  to  the  numerous  forms 
of  plant-life  that  multiply  and  grow  in 
the  waters,  even  when  at  very  high 
temperatures.  Whether  the  deposition 
of  silica,  as  well  as  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, is  in  any  way  aided  by  the  action  of 
these  growing  plants-as  has  been  main- 
tained by  certain  American  observers — 
is  a  point  on  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists. 

The  mention  of  the  pisolitic  masses 
of  Carlsbad  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  the 
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geologist  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
those  widely  distributed  limestones 
known  as  **  oolites"  or  **  roe-stones/' 
which  are  found  in  all  the  formations 
of  the  earth's  crust,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest.  Many  years  ago  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche  pointed  out  that 
very  similar  rounded  grains  to  those 
composing  our  Portland,  Bath  and  Ket- 
ton  limestones  are  being  formed  at 
the  present  day,  on  tropical  shores, 
especially  around  coral-reefs,  and  his 
obseryations  have  been  confirmed  by 
Nelson  and  other  investigators.  Sorb^, 
by  a  study  with  the  microscope  of  thin 
sections  of  the  recent  grains  and  their 
analogues  of  former  geological  periods, 
has  demonstrated  their  substantial 
identity.  All  the  early  observers  seem 
to  have  concluded  that  in  the  shallow 
pools  and  lagoons  about  coral-reefs  an 
actual  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
must  be  going  on,  owing  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  sea- water,  and  the  escape 
from  it  of  free  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  concentration, 
minute  snells  and  other  objects  become 
centres  around  which  successive  layers 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited.  But 
very  careful  microscopical  study  of 
preparations  of  the  modern  and  ancient 
oolite  grains  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
exhibit  traces  of  curious  folded  and 
branching  tubes,  and  there  is  the  strong- 
est ground  for  believing,  that  as  in  the 
structures  so  well  described  by  Cohn, 
the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
aided,  and  perhaps  entirely  effected,  by 
the  agency  of  minute  vegetable  organ- 
isms. Mr.  E.  Wethered  has  indeed 
shown  that,  in  the  limestones  of  all  ages 
those  obscure  organisms,  consisting  of 
twisted  and  sometimes  branching  tubes 
— which  have  received  the  names  of 
Girvanellay  Mxcheldeania^  etc.  —  are 
very  abundant,  often  making  up  large 
portions  of  the  calcareous  mass  ;  and 
that  these  organisms  are  plants  which 
have  the  power  of  secreting  calcareous 
matter  within  their  cell-walls  or  of 
causing  it  to  be  deposited  outside  them, 
is  now  maintained  by  botanists  of  wide 
experience  and  knowledge.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  salt-water 
no  less  than  in  freeh- water  the  growth 
of  plants  taking  up  carbonic  acid  leads 
to  the  deposition,  within  or  outside 
their    tissues,    of   calcareous    material 


that  may  accumulate  to  form  great  rock 
masses. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
while  certain  plants  are  tnus  engaged  in 
building  up  limestone  rocks  by  investing 
minute  shells  and  shell-fragments  with 
saccessive  layers  of  calcareous  material, 
other  organisms  of  the  same  class  are 
occupied  in  a  work  having  an  exactly 
opposite  tendency,  namely,  that  of  bor- 
ing into  and  dissolving  away  the  sub- 
stance of  calcareous  organisms.  The 
late  Professor  P.  M.  Duncan  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  fossil  corals  and 
other  organisms  are  frequently  found  to 
be  perforated  by  fine  tubes,  and  his  con- 
clusion that  these  tubes  were  produced 
by  a  parasitical  vegetable  organism, 
which  m  its  growth  aissolves  away  and 
thus  penetrates  into  calcareous  skele- 
tons, was  confirmed  by  several  observers. 
More  recently  the  able  French  algolo- 
gist,  Ed.  Bornet,  has  shown  how  abun- 
dant are  organisms  possessed  of  this  re- 
markable power,  and  how  widespread 
and  striking  are  the  proofs  of  their  ac- 
tivity. It  is  difficult  to  find  a  fragment 
of  shell,  coral,  or  bone,  either  in  the  ac- 
cumulation now  taking  place  on  the 
ocean-floor  or  in  those  which  have  been 
formed  during  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  that  is  not  riddled  in  all 
directions  by  these  curious  perforations  ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  calcareous  masses 
have  their  whole  substance  so  completely 
eaten  away  in  all  directions  that  they 
crumble  to  powder  at  the  slightest  touch. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  plants 
must  plaj  the  part  of  scavengers,  pene- 
trating into  and  dissolving  away  the 
fragments  of  shells  and  other  calcareous 
organisms  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  thus 
leading  to  their  complete  disintegration 
and  removal.  Bornet  has  not  only  de- 
scribed a  number  of  genera  and  species 
of  these  burrowing  plants,  differing  from 
one  another  greatly  in  the  forms  and 
characters  of  the  tubes  which  they  ex- 
cavate, but  he  has  performed  a  task  of 
much  greater  interest  and  importance  in 
working  out  the  life-history,  habits,  and 
modes  of  reproduction  of  these  singular 
and  hitherto  unknown  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
problems  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
Challenger  and  other  deep-sea  exploring 
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expeditions  is  that  of  the  origin  of  de- 
posits of  iron  and  manganese  among  the 
materials  fonnd  upon  the  ocean-floor. 
Most  of  the  muds  upon  all  but  the  most 
profound  portions  of  the  ocean  bed  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  blue  color,  and 
the  analyses  of  Mr.  Buchanan  have 
shown  that  this  blue  color  is  due  to 
finely  divided  iron  disulphide  (iron 
pyrites).  The  surface  layer  of  such 
muds  may  have  a  brown  tint  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  but  the  deep  blue 
tint  is  almost  always  found  below  the 
superficial  brown  layer.  The  same 
color,  as  is  well  known,  prevails  in  most 
of  the  argillaceous,  and  in  many  of  the 
calcareous  and  arenaceous  deposits  of  the 
earth^s  crust ;  and  the  blue  color  of  such 
masses  of  clay  as  constitute  the  Lias,  the 
Oxfordian,  the  Kimeridp;e,  the  Gault, 
and  the  London-clay  formations  have 
long  ago  been  shown  by  Ebelman  and 
Church  to  be  due  to  the  dissemination 
through  their  mass  of  iron-pyrites  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  the  formation  of  the  iron  disulphide 
in  the  blue  mud  of  the  ocean-floor,  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  innumerable 
marine  worms  that  pass  the  fine  mud 
through  their  bodies,  and  throw  it  out 
in  the  form  of  worm-casts.  Within  the 
bodies  of  the  worms,  chemical  action  is 
continually  going  on,  sulphur  being  sep- 
arated from  the  sulphates  dissolved  m 
the  sea-water  to  form  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  while  iron,  extracted  from 
the  water  by  thebreakingupof  the  car- 
bonate, unites  with  it  to  form  the  iron 
disulphide.  The  foul  smell  of  these 
muds  when  they  are  first  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  dredge  affords  evidence 
of  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  them. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  justly  dwelt  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  operations  taking 
place  upon  the  ocean-fioor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  marine  worms, 
to  those  which  Darwin  has  so  carefully 
studied  upon  the  terrestrial  surface  as 
resulting  from  the  action  of  earth- 
worms. In  both  cases  we  recognize  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  action  of 
seemingly  insignificant  agents  in  pro- 
ducing results  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. 

While  the  clays  in  the  less  profound 
portions  of  the  ocean-floor  are,  as  a  rule, 
characterized  by  a  dark-blue  color,  there 


are  certain  areas,  like  that  off  the  East 
coast  of  South  America,  where  red  and 
variegated  tints,  like  those  of  our  Trias, 
Permian,  and  Plastic-Clay  formations, 
are  found  to  prevail.  In  these  cases  the 
iron  is  evidently  in  a  different  state  of 
oxidation  and  combination  to  that  of 
the  blue  clays.  In  all  the  deepest  por- 
tions of  the  ocean,  similar  tints  of  red 
and  chocolate-brown  characterize  the 
argillaceous  deposits,  that  seem  to  be 
very  slowly  accumulating  there.  There 
in  evidence  that  even  at  these  extreme 
depths  (3,000  to  4,000  fathoms  and  un- 
ward)  living  beings  exist  in  considerable 
abundance,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold, 
the  great  pressure,  and  total  absence  of 
light.  So  that  the  separation  of  the 
iron  from  its  state  of  solution  may  even 
here  be  due  to  the  action  of  living 
organisms,  though  the  slowness  with 
which  accumulation  takes  place  leads  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

On  these  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean- 
floor,  however,  we  find  very  remarkable 
chemical  deposits,  which  may  well  en- 
gage the  attention  of  chemists  and  geol- 
ogists, as  throwing  light  upon  the  curi- 
ous actions  taking  place  in  the  prof  ound- 
est  recesses  of  the  sea-bed.  First  among 
these  we  may  mention  the  carious  crys- 
talline masses  of  zeolites,  that  are  some- 
times found  scattered  throughout  the 
red  mud,  and  occasionally  forming  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  its  mass. 

These  zeolitic  minerals  are  known  to 
geologists  as  the  constant  result  of  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  silicates  that 
compose  volcanic  rocks,  and  are  usually 
found  in  the  steam  holes  and  other  cavi- 
ties of  lavas,  which  through  long  periods 
of  time  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  permeating  waters.  Daubr6e  has 
shown  that  the  same  minerals  have  been 
formed  at  Plombieres  and  other  localities 
during  historical  times,  by  the  action  of 
more  or  less  heated  spring  waters  upon 
the  brick-  and  concrete-structures 
erected  by  the  Bomans  to  serve  as  con- 
duits for  them.  The  chemical  action 
which  produces  these  zeolites  on  the 
ocean-floor  must  take  place  at  tempera- 
tures but  little  above  that  of  the  freez- 
ing point  of  fresh  water  ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  great  pressure, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  may  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  want  of  an  elevated  tern- 
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Jerature  in  promoting  chemical  change, 
iven  under  much  more  moderate  press- 
ures, however,  we  find  i^  the  *^elau- 
conite''  casts  of  the  shells  of  the  lora- 
minifera,  clear  evidence  that  chemical 
action  is  going  on  upon  the  sea-bed,  by 
which  the  brown  amorphous  mud  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  green 
silicate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
chemical  deposits  on  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  ocean-floor  are  those  curious  and 
irregular  nodules,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  an  orange,  which  are  composed 
of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  Although  very  variable  in  com- 
position, we  may  state  the  average  pro- 
portions of  their  ingredients  as  follows  : 
— manganese  dioxide  25  per  cent.,  iron 
peroxide  16  per  cent.,  water  30  per 
cent.,  and  various  silicates  and  foreign 
substances  entanded  in  their  mass  30 
per  cent.  Careful  analyses  have  shown 
that  no  less  than  twenty-six'of  the  chem- 
ical elements  can  be  detected  in  these 
remarkable  concretions,  and  among 
them  such  rare  ones  as  thallium,  molyb- 
denum, tellurium,  and  vanadium. 
Nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  copper,  and  lead  are 
among  the  more  common  metals  found 
in  these  concretionary  masses,  and 
lithium,  barium,  and  strontium  among 
the  meUds  of  the  alkalies  and  the  alka- 
line earths.  Not  only  do  we  find 
nodules,  the  internal  structure  of  which 
indicates  slow  and  gradual  dei)osition, 
but  teeth,  bones,  and  other  objects  oc- 
cur, either  surrounded  by  a  coating  or 
completely  impregnated,  with  the  same 
mixed  oxides. 

The  origin  of  these  accumulations  of 
manganese  oxide,  combined  with  so 
many  other  rare  substances,  constitutes 
a  problem  as  difficult  as  it  is  fascinating. 
It  is  true  that  manganese  is  a  metal  far 
more  widely  distributed  than  is  often 
supposed ;  indeed,  careful  analysis 
almost  always  shows  that  where  iron  is 

E resent  manganese  can  be  detected  also  ; 
ut  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
proportion  of  manganese  in  rocks  and 
other  natural  products  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth,  or  even  one-twentieth,  of  that 
of  the  iron.  All  analyses  of  sea- water 
show  the  proportion  of  iron  in  it  to  be 
extremely  small,  while  manganese  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  traceable  bv  direct  analysis, 
either  in  sea- water  itself,  in  the  salts  left 


by  evaporation  of  sea- water,  or  in  the 
ashes  of  plants  and  animals  that  have 
lived  in  tnat  water.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  proportion  of  manganese 
in  sea-water  ever  reaches  one  part  in  a 
million,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  proportion  would  be  represented  by 
onepart  in  many  millions  oi  the  solvent. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
separation  of  this  minute  proportion  of 
manganese  to  form  the  concretions  in 
which  it  is  the  most  abundant  constitu- 
ent ?  Mr.  Murray  has  suggested  that 
the  manganese  of  the  nodules  has  never 
been  distributed  in  solution  through  the 
oceanic  waters,  but  has  been  derived 
directly  from  the  decomposition  of  vol- 
canic rocks  on  the  sea-bed.  This  view, 
however,  has  been  rejected  as  inadmis- 
sible by  Mr.  Murray's  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Kenard,  and  by  most  authors  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
problem.  Almost  all  of  these  have 
agreed  that  the  manganese  must  have 
existed  in  the  first  instance  dissolved  in 
sea- water,  probably  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, ana  have  been  separated  by  some 
chemical  process  going  on  upon  the 
ocean- floor. 

The  soundings  made  by  Murray  and 
Buchanan  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land have  shown  the  manganese  oxide, 
mingled  in  various  proportions  with  iron 
oxide,  is  very  constantly  present  in 
marine  muds,  even  at  moderate  depths  ; 
and  if  we  admit  an  organic  origin  for 
the  iron,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  manganese  and  other 
rarer  metals  must  have  been  separated 
from  their  state  of  diffusion  in  sea- 
water  by  the  same  agency  ? 

All  the  facts  collected  by  the  deep-sea 
exploring  expeditions  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  accumulation  of  material  is 
going  on  with  the  most  extreme  slow- 
ness at  these  abysmal  depths  where  the 
manganese  nodules  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  these 
slowly  accumulating  muds  have  been 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  marine 
wohns  or  other  organisms  an  almost  in- 
fini  te  number  of  ti  mes.  At  each  passage 
of  the  clay  through  the  organism  a  smSl 
addition  of  manganese  and  iron  oxides 
would  be  made  to  the  mass  by  the  action 
of  the  living  structure  on  the  sea- water, 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  time  these  ox- 
ides  might  be  sufficiently  concentrated 
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to  build  up,  by  concretionary  action,  the 
reoiarkable  nodules  on  the  ocean-bed. 

Such  action  would  be  in  complete 
analogy  with  processes  going  on  both  in 
fresh  and  salt  water,  by  which  calcare- 
ous, silicious,  phosphatic,  and  ferrugi- 
nous deposits  are  being  everywhere 
formed  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  while 
all  theories  of  the  direct  separation  of 
the  manganese  and  rarer  metals  from 
their  state  of  excessiyely  dilute  solution 


in  sea- water  by  chemical  reactions  ap- 
pear to  me  to  lie  beset  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  All  the  obseryations  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  upon  the  de- 
posits of  the  ocean-floor  point  to  one 
conclusion,  namelj,that  where  materials 
have  once  passed  mto  a  state  of  solution 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  they  can  only 
be  separated  from  it  in  the  open  ocean 
by  the  wonderful  action  of  living  organ- 
isms.— Fortniglitly  Review. 
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BY  T.  MACKAY. 


Mr.  n.  W.  Wolff  has  recently  put 
within  the  reach  of  English  readers  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  history 
and  constitution  of  Go-operative  Banks 
in  German  and  Italy.*  For  fuller  in- 
formation on  this  subiect  the  reader  is 
referred  to  this  excellent  work.  The 
object  of  the  following  pages  is  merely 
to  discuss  how  far  these  institutions  of 
popular  credit  are  fitted  to  take  a  place 
among  the  provident  associations  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  this  country. 

Before  considering  any  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  popular  credit, 
there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be 
asked.  What  is  the  function  of  Credit 
in  the  wealth-producing  mechanism  of 
industrial  society  ?  No  English  writer 
seems  to  me  to  have  apprehended  this 
matter  so  profoundly,  and  at  the  same 
time  explained  it  so  lucidly,  as  Mr.  H. 
D.  Macleod,  in  his  various  works  on  the 
theory  of  banking  and  credit.  Briefly, 
Credit  is  Capital.  By  means  of  credit 
a  man  is  enabled  to  pass  into  currency 
as  capital  his  mere  promise  to  pay.  The 
value  of  such  a  promise  to  pay  rests  on 
the  trustworthiness  and  industry  of  the 
promisor  and  on  the  general  proposition 
that  human  effort  properly  applied  is 
productive  of  harvest  sufficient  to  re- 
ward all  who  contribute  to  the  result. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  possesses  credit 
capitalizes  his  reputation,  and  acquires 
thereby  a  better  equipment  for  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  is  engaged.  If  the 
operation  is  successful  a  solid  addition 

*  PeoM^  Banks,  By  H.  W.  Wolff.  Long, 
mans,  1893. 


to  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
made,  if  it  is  unsuccessful  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  is  sustained  ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned,  it 
iB  immaterial  Whether  the  capital  c^n- 
sisted  in  hard  cash  or  material  actually 
hoarded  by  the  operator,  or  in  credit  ad- 
vanced to  him  by  other  tradesmen,  or 
by  credit  associations.  Credit,  and  the 
vast  addition  to  the  national  wealth 
thereby  created,  can  onlv  arise  in  a 
settled  state  of  society,  it  is  based  on 
the  general  trustworthiness  and  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  persons  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  assistance.  It 
depends  on  the  general  law  that  the 
punctual  performance  of  contract  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  A  farmer 
trusts  his  seed  to  the  ground  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  natural  sequence  of 
seed-time  and  harvest  will  be  main- 
tained. So  the  granting  of  credit  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  world  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  if  the  industry 
of  men  of  character  and  intelligence  can 
be  set  in  motion  a  harvest  of  profit  will 
be  reaped  for  all  concerned — for  con- 
sumer, for  laborer,  and  for  capitalist. 
Human  energy,  which  in  a  highly 
developed  state  of  industry  can  only  hie 
set  in  motion  with  the  assistance  of 
capital  (and  in  many  cases  the  capital 
will  take  the  form  of  credit),  is  just  as 
prolific  a  source  of  profit  or  harvest  as 
the  action  of  the  seasons  in  agriculture. 
The  illustration  most  frequently  giv- 
en of  the  beneficial  results  of  a  well- 
organized  system  of  credit  is  the  bank- 
ing system  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Macleod 
has  pointed  out  that  150  years  ago  Scot- 
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land  was  perhaps  the  most  backward 
country  in  Europe.  She  owes  her  ad- 
vance from  this  state  of  barbarism,  in 
part  at  all  events,  to  her  judicious  use 
of  the  instrument  of  credit.  The  broad 
fields  which  are  now  the  scene  of  the 
most  scientific  farming  in  the  world 
were  then  many  of  them  barren  heath 
and  swamp.  The  men  were  there  and 
the  land  was  there ;  but  there  was  no 
realized  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  country.  At  this  juncture  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland  stepned  in, 
and  by  supplying  the  firsfc  instalments 
of  capital  m  the  form  of  credit  laid  a 
permanent  foundation  for  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  Scotland.  Agriculture 
was,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a  field  in 
which  there  was  profitable  employment 
for  labor  and  capital.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Scotch  farmer  receives  a 
consideraUe  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  bank  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Cash  Credit"  system,  and  the  addi- 
tional capital  so  imported  into  the  in- 
dustry is  without  dou  ot  an  advantage  to 
all  concerned.  It  contemplating  the 
finished  result  of  this  effort  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  progress  has  ad- 
vanced gradually  in  the  wake  of  success- 
ful experiment.  The  beginnings  were 
small,  and  the  originators  of  the  system 
had  little  thought  of  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  the  business  which  they  were 
founding.  Every  advance  has  been 
tentative,  till  proved  successful  by  ex- 

Eeriment.  The  actual  process  may  be 
riefiy  described.  In  the  rural  districts 
of  Scotland  there  was  no  capital  avail- 
able to  carry  on  agriculture  on  improved 
methods.  A  bank  agent  appeared  on 
the  scene,  the  emissary  of  some  great 
corporation  with  head  offices  in  Edin- 
burgh. A  box  of  bank-notes  was  sent 
down  to  him  from  the  capital.  The 
notes  were  of  the  value  of  XI,  and  were 
repayable  in  gold  on  demand.  The 
farmer  went  to  the  bank  agent  with 
such  security  as  he  could  command : 
his  lease  (according  to  the  Scottish  cus- 
tom) of  nineteen  years,  the  guarantee 
of  a  friend,  or  merely  with  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  honest  man.  The  bank  ac- 
cepted the  security,  and  put  a  sum  at 
the  "  Cash  Credit''  of  the  farmer. 
Against  this  he  drew  checks  which  were 
paid  to  him  in  notes ;  with  these  he 
paid  for  wages,  machinery,  manure,  and 


the  apparatus  of  agriculture.  If  the 
enterprise  had  been  unsuccessful  the 
banks  would  have  withdrawn  their  as- 
sistance after  a  few  experiments  and 
with  a  trifling  loss.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  real  security  for  this  most  im- 
portant development  of  credit  has  been, 
not  the  technical  security  obtainable  in 
each  case,  but  the  probability,  which 
in  process  of  time  grew  to  a  certainty^ 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  compe* 
tent,  trustworthy  man  could,  under 
given  conditions,  employ  capital  profit- 
ably. It  is  the  business  of  a  dealer  in 
credit  to  study  these  conditions  scien- 
tifically. Naturally,  experiment  is  his 
chief  source  of  knowleage,  and  he  dis- 
covered,  ambulando,  that  credit  or  cap- 
ital could  be  advantageously  advanced 
to  trustworthy  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

The  dealings  of  Scottish  banks  with 
the  farmer  have  admittedly  been  of 
great  service  to  the  country,  and  justify 
Mr.  Macleod's  comparison  of  them  to 
the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Through  their  instrumentality  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
laborers  or  farmers  struggling  vainly 
against  a  climate  and  soil  by  no  means 
naturally  productive  have  been  given 
the  means  of  turning  a  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  land.  Apart  from  the  econom- 
ical aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  when  the  banks  found  they 
could  do  sound  business  bv  advancing 
money  to  farmers  of  skill  and  trust- 
worthiness there  arose  a  demand  for 
men  of  that  stamp.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous, and  perhaps  profitable,  to  enquire 
how  far  the  premium  thus  set  upon 
character  has  been  conducive  to  creat- 
ing that  solid  trustworthiness  which  is 
the  proverbial  possession  of  the  Scots 
middle-class.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  earlier  annals  of  Scotland  to  lead  one 
to  expect  that  the  character  of  her  people 
would  be  developed  so  conspicuously  in 
this  direction,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  here  is  one 
of  those  harmonics  of  social  adjustment 
which  ever  follow  on  freedom  of  enter- 
prise and  freedom  of  trade. 

The  {Scottish  system  of  banking,  how- 
ever, has  not  succeeded  in  putting  credit 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mere  laborer.  Are 
we,  therefore,  to  conclude)  that  there  is 
no  form  of  industry  in  which  the  laborer 
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can  use  capital  so  as  to  preserve  his  cap- 
ital intact,  and  in  addition  earn  enough 
to  pay  wages  and  interest  ?  This  is  tne 
problem  which  Mr.  Wolff's  interesting 
volume  invites  us  to  consider.  It  is  his 
contention  that  People's  Banks  as  they 
are  organized  in  Italy  and  Germany 
have  taken  a  very  important  step  for- 
ward in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

We  need  not  complicate  the  compar- 
atively simple  issue  now  before  us  by 
discussing  the  right  of  banks  to  issue 
notes.  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  immediately  rele- 
vant to  our  present  purpose.  The  Ital- 
ian and  German  popular  banks  have 
not,  as  I  understand,  any  right  of  note- 
issue.  The  credit  which  they  them- 
selves require  in  order  to  give  assistance 
to  their  humble. constituents  is  obtained 
from  larger  banking  institutions,  and 
this  practically  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing. 

The  popular  banks  operate  principally 
among  the  peasant  proprietors.  There 
are  no  peasant  proprietors  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  agricultural  credit  is  duly  pro- 
vided for  by  our  commercial  banks.  As 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  there  has 
been  in  our  own  country  no  very  crying 
evil  to  amend.  It  has  been  otherwise 
in  Germany  ;  and  in  inventing  a  rem- 
edy men  appear  to  have  hit  upon  an  ex- 
pedient which  will  prove  useful  over  a 
far  larger  area  than  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  serve.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Mr.  Wolff  will 
best  describe  the  crisis — 

'•  Under  this  oppressive  system,"  he  writes, 
"  in  1846  and  1847,  the  '  Jews '  were  making 
hay.  Among  the  poor  peasantry  the  distress 
was  great.  And  the  peasants'  distress  was  the 
Jews'  opportunity.  Every  little  wattle-cottage 
and  tnmble-down  honse  was  mortgaged  ;  most 
of  the  peasants'  cattle  belonged  to  the  Jews 
.  .  .  famine  and  rain  stared  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants in  the  face.  There  was  no  one  to  tarn 
to  for  help  bat  the  Jews.  The  whole  district 
accordingly  was  conyerted  to  a  nsarer's  hell. 
Naturally,  HerrRaiffeisen's  heart  was  touched 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  ...  he 
promptly  resolved  to  take  up  cudgels  for  the 
poor  oppressed  peasants,  and  declared  relent* 
less  war  agaiust  the  plague  of  usury. " 

After  one  or  two  minor  experiments 
Herr  Raiffeisen  determined  to  establish 
a  credit  association. 

'*  With  a  balance  of  the  £300  which,  in  all, 
he  had  succeeded  in  raising  with  a  good  deal 
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of  trouble,  in  1849  he  set  up  his  first  Loan 
Bank,  and  offered  the  peasantry  who  would 
subscribe  to  his  rules  to  supply  them  with 
money  for  their  needs." 

Briefly  the  "  Rules"  or  principle  on 
which  this  most  successful  enterprise  is 
extending  itself  through  Germany  and 
Italy  is  the  Co-operative  principle,  in 
its  most  elementary  form.  The  maxim 
Natura  non  facii  saltum  has  a  very 
special  application  in  matters  of  social 
economy.  The  proper  use  of  credit  is 
not  learned  intuitively,  but  only  by  prac- 
tice and  experiment.  To  set  up  elabo- 
rate People's  Banks,  as  was  done  by 
Proudhon  and  his  associates  at  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  without  first  laying  the 
foundations  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trustworthiness,  was,  as  the  result 
proved,  to  invite  disaster.  The  Raiffei- 
sen Co-operative  Banks,  like  our  own 
Friendly  Societies,  are  not  only  business 
institutions  :  they  actually  create  the 
feeling  of  mutual  responsibility,  to 
which  alone  they  owe  their  success. 
All  associated  life  is  co-operation, 
though  the  fact  may  occasionally  be 
concealed  from  our  view.  In  ordinary 
commercial  business  the  co-operation  is 
automatic  and  unconscious.  Lending 
and  borrowing,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing capital  to  bear  upon  production, 
can  be  equitably  conaucted  when  the 
parties  thereto  nave  learned  the  true 
social  or  co-operative  lesson,  namely, 
that  the  whole  system  rests  on  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  contract. 

When  attempt  is  made  to  use  the 
commercial  principle  between  those  who 
have  not  learned  this  lesson  many  evils 
arise.  This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the 
strained  relations  which  exist  between 
the  money-lender  and  the  small  cultiva- 
tor, whether  it  be  in  Germany,  Ire- 
land, or  India,  by  the  failure  of  ambi- 
tious attempts  such  as  that  of  Proudhon 
in  1848,  and  by  the  disinclination  of 
the  higher  finance  {e^g.,  the  Scotch 
banks)  to  organize  credit  for  the  pro- 
letariat. In  this  last  case  the  disincli- 
nation is  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  full  employment  for  banking 
resources  in  earlier  times  was  to  be 
found  in  lending  to  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes,  and  the  organization  of 
petty  credit  has  been  neglected.  From 
this  neglect  a  certain  degree  of  repulsion 
has  arisen  between  the  dealer  in  credit 
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and  the  small  borrower.  There  has 
been  comparatively  little  competition, 
and  a  usurious,  monopolist  lender  has 
begotten  an  evasive  and  untrustworthy 
borrower. 

To  some  extent  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  by  the  elementary 
co-operative  system  adopted  by  Herr 
Raiffeisen.  The  constituents  who  form 
his  banks  are  set  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
mutual  confidence  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility, line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept.  A  few  peasants  bring 
together  a  portion  of  their  saving. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  combination 
under  the  Raiffeisen  system  entitles 
them  to  credit  with  larger  financial  in- 
stitutions. Practically  they  have  com- 
mand of  ample  capital  for  their  re- 
quirements. Loans  are  made  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  the  terms  are 
ratified  by  all  the  solemnity  of  mutual 
agreement,  and  every  unit  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  morally  and  financially  inter- 
ested in  the  punctual  performance  of 
the  contract.  Great  care  is  therefore 
taken  that  only  honest  and  industrious 
men  are  admitted  to  membership,  that 
loans  are  made  only  to  those  wno  are 
engaged  in  a  reasonable  enterprise,  and 
that,  when  the  loan  is  made,  it  is  prop- 
erly applied.  Every  nerve  is  strained  to 
enforce  these  conditions,  and  the  whole 
institution  makes  for  the  establishment 
of  that  mutual  confidence  which  allows 
men  to  co-operate  freely,  with  no  cap- 
ital more  material  than  hope,  in  turn- 
ing poverty  into  wealth.  •  The  main- 
spring in  all  tbe  enterprise  thus  set  in 
motion  is  a  belief  in  the  fruitfulness  of 
human  endeavor  and  the  inviolability 
of  contract. 

If  we  may  believe  Mr.  Wolff,  some 
150  millions  sterling  are  circulated 
yearly  by  the  Co-operative  Banks  in 
Germanv  alone,  every  penny  of  it  used 
productively,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uader  the  control  of  the  poor  man  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  labor. 

There  is  an  analogy,  worth  remark- 
ing, between  the  success  of  this  co- 
o;ierative  banking  and  the  success  of 
the  Friendly  Society  movement  in  this 
country.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  co-operation  on  the  ordinary 
automatic  principle  of  free  exchange 
must  always  fail  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  man  in  credit  or  in  sick  insur- 


ance ;  but  at  present  it  appears  to  be 
impossible  for  a  money-lender  to  escape 
ruin  if  he  lends  at  low  interest,  or  for  a 
commercial  insurance  company  to  sur- 
vive the  claims  of  malingerers  if  it  un- 
dertakes to  insure  against  sickness.  It 
is  well  known  that  various  highly  suc- 
cessful Life  Insurance  Associations  have 
tried  to  undertake  sickness  risks,  but 
have  one  and  all  abandoned  the  attempt 
as  hopeless.  The  experience  of  sick- 
ness in  the  centralized  societies,  again, 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  experi- 
ence in  the  affiliated  orders,  where  the 
local  supervision  of  claims  is  much 
more  close  and  effective.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  human  nature  to  say  that 
most  men's  desire  to  make  their  word 
as  good  as  their  bond  is  much  assisted 
by  the  mutual  supervision  and  advice 
which  is  the  essence  of  co-operation  in 
its  narrower,  and,  as  I  contend,  its 
more  elementary  form. 

To  sum  up  :  There  is  much  human 
enterprise,  in  its  result  most  beneficial, 
which  is  set  to  work  entirely  in  the 
hope  of  future  profit.  Credit  is  the 
essence  of  such  operations.  It  is 
proved  by  our  Scotch  banking  system 
that  a  desert  can  be  converted  into  a 
fruitful  land  by  a  judicious  extension 
of  credit  to  a  comparatively  humble 
class  and  that  German  peasants  can  be 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lender by  co-operative  banking.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  if  possible,  simi- 
lar facilities  for  advancing  his  position 
in  life  should  be  given  to  the  artisan 
and  to  the  agricultural  laborer.  The 
possibility  is  to  some  extent  proved  by 
the  German  and  Italian  experience,  and 
I  propose  now  to  consider  briefly  such 
indications  as  seem  to  me  to  warrant 
the  presumption  that  a  development  of 
credit  associations  would  prove  useful 
in  English  industrial  life. 

The  precedents  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  a  certain  natural  fitness  of 
things,  point  to  agriculture  as  the  most 
suitable  field  for  an  extension  of  popu- 
lar credit.  In  the  Report  to  the  Koyal 
Commission  on  Labor  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bear,  assistant-commissioner,  on  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in 
certain  selected  districts  some  interest- 
ing details  are  given  as  to  cottage- gar- 
dens and  allotments. — 

"  SmaU  holdlDgs  under  fifty  acres  are  most 
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nmneroxis  Id  proportion  to  popalation  in  the 
union  of  Southwell,  and  next  bo  in  that  of 
Melton.  .  .  .  The  most  prosperoas  small 
holders  apparently  are  the  makers  of  Stilton 
cheese  in  the  Melton  anion,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  place  next  the  few  growers  of  frnit  in  a  fa- 
vored part  of  the  Thakenham  union,  on  the 
greensand.  ...  On  good  soil  for  vegetables 
many  occnpiers  of  ten  or  more  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Neots  get  a  living,  thongh 
they  complain  of  hard  times.  ...  In  the 
Hampshire  district  the  small  holders  for  the 
most  part  are  said  to  pay  their  way." 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  another  assistant-com- 
missioner, states  that  '*  allotments  are 
generally  plentiful,  or,  rather,  the  sup- 
ply is  generally  equal  to  the  demand." 
There  is  general  testimony  that  this  is 
the  case  all  over  the  country.  The 
main  objection  in  the  mind  of  the  land- 
lord is  the  greater  difficulty  which  there 
is  in  obtaining  fulfilment  of  contract 
with  small  men  who  do  not,  as  a  class, 
realize  the  sanctity  of  such  engagements 
as  fully *as  miglit  be  wished.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  Mr.  Bear's  Report 
is  fuller  of  promise  for  the  extension  of 
small  holdings  than  many  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. Speaking  of  St.  Neots,  he 
says  : — 

**  Twelve  or  fonrteen  years  ago  there  were 
hardly  any  in  St.  Neots.  When  agricnltnral 
depression  set  in  allotments  increased. 
"  Could  not  let  at  £1  to  farmers,  so  let  at  £3 
to  laborers.'  This  was  the  complaint.  .  .  . 
That  this  complaint  is  natnral  will  be  admit- 
ted generally,  althongh  they  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  tbe  value  of  land  in  a 
town.  A  rent  of  £3  to  £4  an  acre  for  good 
land  close  to  the  populous  parts  of  a  town — 
audit  is  excellent  land  round  St.  Neots— is 
not  excessive." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bear  remarks  that  the 
rents  of  allotments  at  Basingstoke  and 
St.  Neots  are  very  high,  **  while  they 
are  enormous  near  the  town  of  Melton,'* 
where,  as  already  stated,  there  is  a  profit- 
able industry  in  cheese- making.  Now, 
if  a  laborer  can  pa^  £3  an  acre  for  land 
for  which  a  farmer  can  only  pay  £1,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  free 
trade  should  prevail.  It  means  in  tliis, 
no  doubt,  exaggerated  instance  that  the 

Eroduction  per  acre  in  the  hands  of  the 
kborer  is  200  percent,  in  excess  of  what 
it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
Exaggeration  apart,  it  appears  evident 
that  there  is  a  considerable  impulse  now 
being  given  to  the  industry  of  cultivat- 
ing allotments,  and  if  a  well-organized 
system  of  credit  has  been  of  service  to 


the  German  peasant  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  useless  to  the 
English  laborer,  who  is  engaged  in  a 
similar  industry.  An  extension  of 
credit  associations  would  tend,  more- 
over, to  put  the  industry  on  a  sound 
business  footing.  Allotments  will  never 
prosper  if  they  have  to  rely  on  the 
protection  of  Parliament  or  the  whim 
of  popularity-hunting  landlords.  A 
man  who  means  to  fulfil  his  contract 
must  carefully  scrutinize  it  before  he 
engages,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  to  his 
advantage  to  have  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  a  body  of  experts  assembled  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Co-operative  Bank. 

The  opportunities  of  the  laborer  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  allotment. 
The  profitable  cultivation  of  a  garden, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  an  adjunct  to  a  cot- 
tage let  at  a  very  low  rent,  could  be  very 
greatly  aided  by  reasonable  facilities  for 
credit.  It  is  precisely  these  small  in- 
terests which  the  Co-operative  Banks 
have  been  so  successful  in  fostering.  In 
parts  of  England,  allotments  sub  hoc 
nomine  are  not  given,  but  laborers  ac- 
quire holdings  under  the  less  dignified 
name  of  cow-grass.  On  one  particular 
estate  in  Shropshire  the  granting  of 
cow-grass  to  laborers  who  are  thrifty 
enough  to  save  money  to  buy  a  cow  has 
obtained  with  excellent,  and  in  some 
cases  astonishing,  results  for  more  than 
one  generation  of  proprietors.* 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  change  in  the 
set  of  migration  to  the  towns  it  must  be 
caused  by  a  development  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  small  men  to  rise  in  life. 
At  present  all  chances  of  advancement 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  towns. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
large  system  of  cultivation  will  ever 
give  way  to  a  general  adoption  of  small 
holdings.  Still,  there  is  room  for  every 
variety  ;  and,  if  small  industry  had  tbe 
assistance  of  a  properly  organized  sys- 
tem of  credit,  a  new  career  would  be 
opened  to  talent  which  in  time  would 
prove  a  very  potent  influence  in  staying 
the  tide  of  rural  emigration. 

There  is  perhaps  less  to  be  said  with 

*  See  a  remarkable  table  given  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Chapman,  Assistant  commissioner,  in  his  Be- 
port  to  the  Labor  Commission,  headed, 
"  Particnlars  of  Small  Holdings  supplied  by 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  from  his  Estate  at 
Loton."    Appendix  v.,  p.  141. 
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business,  tbafc  over  and  over  again  de- 
positors have  come  to  him  and  said  that 
the  £5  or  £10  which  they  saved  in  his 
bank  had  been  the  foundation  of  their 
fortune.  So  much  impressed  was  he 
with  the  apparent  frequency  of  these 
openings  for  the  profitable  investment 
oi  small  savings,  that  he  had  drawn  the 
perhaps  somewhat  large  conclusion  that 
it  was  better  for  a  workman  to  deposit 
his  savings  in  a  bank,  in  preference  to 
sinking  them  beyond  his  control  in  a 
sick  benefit  club  or  other  insurance  as- 
sociation. Now,  if  the  thrifty  character 
represented  by  the  £5  or  £10  thus  saved 
could  command  not  only  that  sum,  but 
in  addition  a  credit  of  perhaps  a  similar 
amount,  together  with  the  advice, 
supervision,  and  assistance  of  a  co* 
operative  credit  association,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  a  wider  door  of  advancement 
is  opened  to  talent  and  a  new  element  of 
hopefulness  brought  to  bear  on  the 
humble  ambitions  of  working-class  life  ? 

A  practical  question  still  remains.  If 
it  be  conceded  that  the  establishment 
of  popular  banks  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  who  are  the  persons  to  jvhom 
this  most  promising  enterprise  can  be 
most  fitly  entrusted?  Is  it  possible 
that  existing  Savings  Banks  can  take 
any  part  in  making  the  savings  of  the 
poor  reproductive  ? 

A  very  interesting  controversy  has  for 
some  years  been  carried  on  in  France  by 
M.  Eug(!;ne  Rostand,  the  president  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Marseilles,  with  a  view 
of  getting  the  Government  Banks  to  do 
something  toward  promoting  popular 
credit.  The  Savings  Bank  system  of 
France  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  The 
money  collected  by  the  banks  finds  its 
way  into  the"  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Con- 
signations, just  as  with  us  the  savings 
of  the  poor  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.  The  money  so 
gathered  is  used  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment securities,  consols,  exchequer  bills, 
and,  in  France,  the  "rentes"  of  the 
Republican  Government.  Such  employ- 
ment is,  of  course,  the  very  negation 
of  the  useful  fertilizing  application  of 
petty  savings  which  is  the  e^ence  of  the 
Co  operative  Bank,  or  of  the  commercial 
bank  pure  and  simple.  M.  Rostand  has 
conceived  the  idea  that,  if  he  can  obtain 
for  the  rural  and  provincial  banks  leave 


to  employ  their  funds  more  freely,  a  cer- 
tain advance  will  be  made.  He  has  been 
at  pains  to  show  that  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  (England  alone  ex- 
cepted) the  authorities  of  Savings  Banks 
have  greater  liberty  of  investment  than 
in  France.  His  crusade  is  very  inter- 
esting to  us  because,  practically,  France 
stands  in  the  same  position  to  this  ques- 
tion as  we  do  ourselves.  Both  countries 
have  a  Savings  Bank  system,  admirable 
as  far  as  the  safe  custody  of  funds  is 
concerned,  but  otherwise  entirely  sterile. 
Neither  country  has  a  supplemental  ser- 
vice of  popular  banks  of  credit.  No 
one  can  fail  to  have  great  sympathy 
with  M.  Rostand  in  his  energetic 
crusade  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
error  to  mix  up  tue  question  of  co- 
operative banking  with  that  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  pure  and  simple.  Without 
presuming  to  speak  for  the  possibilities 
of  the  matter  in  France,  it  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  an  entirely  hopeless  en- 
deavor to  seek  aid  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  in  establishing  popular 
credit.  If  the  Government  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  safe-guarding  the  de- 
posits of  the  poor,  it  must  be  ruled  by 
the  most  rigid  sjstem  of  red  tape.  To 
guarantee  deposits,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  more  or  less  speculative  invest- 
ment to  be  made  locally,  witJiotit  the 
assistance  of  mutual  co-operative  super- 
visioTij  would  be  to  invite  certain  finan- 
cial disaster.  M.  Rostand,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  reply  to  this  objection 
that  there  is  available — in  France,  at  any 
rate— -a  large  amount  of  philanthropic 
and  civic  enthusiasm.  Persons  animated 
by  this  spirit  would,  he  believes,  be 
forthcoming  to  manage  gratuitously  the 
business  of  popular  banking.  Now, 
without  seeking  to  disparage  either  phil- 
anthropic or  civic  enthusiasm,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  idea  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  English 
working-class.  All  their  successful  in- 
stitutions are  self-managed.  They  may 
not  always  attain  the  ideal  heights  of 
wisdom,  but  they  are  schools  of  experi- 
ence in  which  wisdom  is  being  perfected. 
The  self  management  of  a  Co  operative 
Bank  by  its  members  is  a  school,  not 
only  of  wisdom,  but  of  that  mutual  rec- 
titude of  conduct  on  which  its  success 
depends.  To  Imild  popular  credit  with- 
out this  foundation  would  be  to  build  in 
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vain.  M.  Rostand  is  far  too  acute  a  man 
not  to  perceive  this  danger.  All  he  asks 
is  that  the  banks  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  German  and  Italian 
banks^  and  give  credit  to  the  smaller 
Co-operative  Banks.  With  us,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  that  these  smaller 
banks  do  not  as  yet  exist.  Co-operative 
banking  has  yet  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  It  has  done  so  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  the  higher  finance  is 
eager  to  offer  it  every  legitimate  assist- 
ance. When  success  is  assured  by  labo- 
rious effort  in  detail,  the  Government 
Banks  will  no  doubt  be  found  willing  to 
encumbQr  it  with  their  patronage. 

Mr.  Wolff,  whose  view  of  the  subject 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  judicious, 
points  out  that  in  many  places  where 
Government  Savings  Banks  exist  side- 
by-side  with  popular  banks,  the  people 
prefer  their  own  institULions.  They  very 
soon  realize  that  the  Savings  Bank  is 
merely  the  apotheosis  of  the  old  stock- 
ing, and  that  the  best  use  of  savings  is 
the  reproductive  use  of  them  in  the  ser- 
vice 01  those  who  have  gathered  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Co-operative  leaders.  They 
are,  oi  all  men,  the  most  competent  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  departure 
in  the  cause  of  thrift.  They  have  with- 
stood all  the  blandishments  of  State  pen- 
sions, and,  by  putting  their  hand  to  this 
new  enterprise,  they  will  give  yet  an- 
other practical  illustration  of  their 
steadfast  faith  in  the  value  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  they  will  found  another 
school  of  character,  just  as  effective  as 
the  great  Friendly  Society  Movement 


itself,  and  they  will  confer  yet  another 
benefit  on  the  whole  nation,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  limit. 

To  one  other  class  of  persons  this 
matter  ought  to  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest.  No  one  questions  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  that  is  unsatisfactory 
in  our  social  arrangements.  No  one 
maintains  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  There  are,  however,  many 
whose  fortune  or  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  be  able  to  perceive  nothing  but  evil 
in  many  of  the  proposals  for  social 
amelioration  which  from  time  to  time 
are  made  by  well-meaning  enthusiasts. 
Such  people  have  been  called  **  Grad- 
grinds"  and  other  ill-sounding  names. 
These  flowers  of  controversy  are,  of 
course,  very  welcome  from  critics  whose 
praise  would  set  us  seriously  questioning 
the  sanity  of  our  opinions.  Still,  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  personal  responsi- 
bility and  in  the  freedom  of  private  in- 
itiative, should  be  glad  to  welcome  this 
new  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our 
principles.  Here  is  a  successful  move- 
ment, based  on  honest  human  endeavor, 
involving  neither  the  robbery  of  the 
rich,  nor  the  degradation  of  the  poor. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  and 
independent  of  patronage,  it  puts  a  new 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  man, 
and  opens  a  career  to  industry  and  in- 
telligence which  at  present  is  closed. 
To  those  who,  like  myself,  regard  in- 
creased facilities  for  Poor  Law  relief 
and  State  pensions  as  merely  devices  to 
sink  the  poor  more  deeply  in  the  slough 
of  dependence,  I  recommend  a  study  of 
this  question.  They  will  find  in  Mr. 
Wolff's  book  a  guide  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. — National  Review. 
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BY   R.    G.    MACKLEY   BROWNE. 


The  term  ^'  Nature"  seems  conven- 
ient for  the  purpose  of  expressing  in  a 
single  word  the  idea  of  that  wondrous 
organization  wherein  all  things  are  sup- 
posed to  be  comprised.  It  includes 
whatever  is — whetner  it  be  material  or 
immaterial,  physical,  moral,  spiritual, 
or  any  other  kind.  It  comprehends  all 
matter,  and  everything  that  hath  life 


— all  the  forces,  influences  and  laws 
which  may  be  in  operation  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  the  ordinations  and  pro- 
visions in  accordance  with  which  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  proceedings  of 
Nature  are  compulsorily  effected. 

Such  of  the  facts  of  Nature  as  the 
human  faculties  can  in  anywise  inter- 
pret and   understand,   are,  of  course. 
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only  to  be  r^;arded  as  the  merest  atom, 
or  as  bnt  the  merest  infinitedmal  frac- 
tion of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  of  them. 

While  most  of  ns  can  perceire,  even 
npon  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 

{menomena  in  the  midst  whereof  we 
ive,  that  Xatore's  prooedore  takes  place 
according  to  what  seems  to  be  method 
and  order  of  the  perfect  kind,  yet  we 
are  personally  affected  in  innumerable 
ways  by  natural  circumstances  so  as  to 
indaoe  the  suggestion,  in  many  minds, 
of  there  being  much  that  is  seemingly 
incongruous,  and  out  of  harmony  with 
that  £ul-controlliug  principle  of  benefi- 
cence to  which  it  is  conceired  the  per- 
formance of  Xature's  Yarions  functions 
ought  to  be  subordinated,  eyen  from 
the  very  least  to  the  very  greatest  of 
them. 

Why  should  there  be  pain  and  suffer- 
ing and  misadventure  in  thousands  of 
different  ways?  Why  should  human 
beings  have  been  so  constituted  that 
they  can  be  prompted  to  act  with  dis- 
honesty and  cruelty  ?  And  why  should 
the  innumerable  Ill-effects  of  human 
error  and  Wrongdoing  be  part  of  the 
"  plan"  of  Creation  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  often 
asked  by  folk  who  seem  to  suggest  that 
if  they  had  had  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe  in  their  hands.  Nature 
would  have  been  ordained  upon  far 
more  enlightened  principles  than  those 
to  which  it  is  man's  misfortune  to  be 
subject. 

Throughout  the  decades  of  centuries 
during  which  mankind  has  sojourned 
upon  the  earth,  orthodox  theology  has 
offered  to  its  disciples  professedly  true 
solutions  of  these  conundrums.  The 
numerous  kinds  of  religious  belief  of 
which  history  informs  us,  and  those 
now  traceable  to  times  anterior  to  the 
written  record,  plainly  show  that  Na- 
ture bas  been  over  and  over  again  ap« 
pealed  to  for  explanations  respecting 
her  apparently  enigmatical  procedure. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  inquiries 
at  her  shrine  have  been  pursued  in  that 
docile  and  scientific  spirit  which  wonld 
seem  to  be  a  requisite  qualification  for 
understanding  the  language  wherein 
she  speaks.  Hence  misinterpretations 
of  natural  phenomena  have  over  and 
over  again  occurred,  and  npon  the  false 


inferences  so  derived,  illogical  and  per- 
nicious creeds  have  from  time  to  time 
been  built  up  and  formulated,  and  being 
specially  and  skilfully  adapted  to  those 
passions  and  unreasoning  proclivities  of 
the  human  character  which  have  been 
common  to  our  race  in  all  ages,  they 
have  become  stereotyped  as  sacred  in- 
stitutions among  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  populous  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  that  respect  many  of  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  Hinduism,  Confucianism, 
and  Mohammedanism  afford  familiar 
illustrations ;  and  Christianity  itself 
cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of 
incorporating  into  its  teachings,  and  of 
utilizing  for  its  secular  purposes,  mon- 
strously false  and  absurd  deductions 
from  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  nat- 
ural effects  which  are  ever  taking  place 
around  us. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  lives  which  are  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  nearly  every  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  our  race  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
numerous  and  various  have  been  the 
theories  propounded  from  time  to  time 
with  the  view  of  satisfactorily  solving 
them,  and  how  far  the  attempted  ex- 
planations have  come  short  of  satisfying 
the  human  craving  for  absolutely  cer- 
tain knowledge  respecting  them. 

In  attempting  to  define  briefly  what 
is  usually  meant  by  the  term  '^  science,'* 
it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  con- 
sisting of  an  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
eral &WS  and  principles  according  to 
which  such  operations  of  Nature  as  we 
can  investigate  appear  to  be  carried  on. 
It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  different  kinds  of  matter,  and 
the  modes  of  their  interaction  together. 
It  includes  the  departments  to  which 
the  mathematician,  the  chemist,  and 
other  physicists  give  attention,  and 
those  wherein  moralists,  theologians, 
and  ethical  experts  in  general  are  wont 
to  disport  themselves. 

If  that  is  a  correct  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  '^  science,''  it  follows  that  a  sci- 
entific inquirer  is  an  inquirer,  and  in 
no  sense  an  arbiter.  His  functions  are 
those  of  an  explorer,  and  his  role  is 
rather  that  of  a  learner  than  of  a  teach- 
er ;  that  of  a  witness  to  fact,  and  not 
that  of  a  judge.  He  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  accurate  observer,  and  a  rigidly 
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truthful  recorder  of  the  phenomena 
oncerning  which  he  prosecutes  re- 
search. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  outcome 
of  such  a  view  of  the  scientific  method 
of  interrogating  Nature  concerning  enig- 
mas which  provoke  the  anxieties  and 
exercise  the  minds  of  many  people  ? 

The  first  suggestion  which  presents 
itself  hy  way  of  answer  to  that  (question 
IS,  that  it  is  as  utterly  futile  as  it  seems 
to  he  altogether  senseless  to  ho  discon- 
tented with  or  to  protest  against  the 
conditions  to  which  our  mortal  being  is 
subject. 

To  enable  us  to  become  convinced  of 
that  fact  needs  no  deep  searchings 
among  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of 
natural  phenomena,  nor  any  attempted 
flight  toward  the  high  regions  of  learn- 
ed speculation,  for  we  expeiimentally 
know  how  powerless  we  are,  individually 
or  in  any  numbers  collectively,  to  frus- 
trate or  divert  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
hair*s-breadth,  the  action  of  those  all- 
dominating  influences  to  which  every- 
thing in  Nature  seems  absolutely  sud- 
ordinato.  To  a  degree  vastly  more  than 
sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  our  ex- 
istence, we  are  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, with  instincts  and  with  will- 
power, so  that  we  can  perform  or  omit 
to  perform  actions  beneficial  or  the  re- 
verse to  ourselves  or  to  others,  but  in 
every  step  we  take  and  in  everything 
wo  do,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
act  conformably  with  Nature's  own 
methods.  It  is  part  of  our  lifelong  edu- 
cation to  learn  that  grievous  effects  en- 
sue if,  in  any  sense  or  in  any  particu- 
lar, we  violate  Nature's  laws,  or  attempt 
to  evoke  Nature's  forces  to  a  degree 
greater  than  that  to  which  she  has  lim- 
ited our  powers  of  control.  That  pain- 
ful or  fatal  consequences  follow  upon 
temerity  in  these  respects  is  being  con- 
tinually illustrated  in  thousands  of  ways, 
whether,  for  instance,  by  our  stepping 
over  a  precipice  and  injuring  or  killing 
ourselves,  or  by  exercising  our  chemi- 
cal ingenuity  in  producing  compounds 
which,  through  careless  or  unskilled 
use,  occasion  a  calamitous  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property,  or  by  con- 
structing floating  or  other  locomotive 
machines,  which  as  to  desira  and 
strength  are  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses wherefor  they  are  employed,  or. 


in  short,  by  any  of  the  innumerable 
modes  in  which  tlirongh  human  imper- 
fection  in  knowledge  or  conduct  "  acci- 
dents" and  casualties  occur. 

Obviously,  however,  it  is  not  only 
through  human  mistakes  that  calami- 
ties and  accident.8  are  produced.  Earth- 
quake, storm  and  flood  in  various  forms, 
and  the  violence  of  the  natural  elements 
generally,  occasion  from  time  to  time 
disasters  of  the  most  appalling  kind. 
It  may  be  that  a  populous  city  has 
grown  up  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  a 
mountain  in  a  volcanic  region.  A  few 
ominous  symptoms  suddenly  declare 
themselves  in  utterances  of  terrific  im- 
port. They  are  such  as  the  living  folk 
of  the  locality  have  never  experienced, 
and  have  only  heard  about  through  un- 
certain traditional  report.  Very  soon 
fearful  earth-tremblings  are  felt ;  build- 
ings topple  over  in  all  directions  ;  the 
air  is  filled  with  dust,  vast  quantities  of 
debris  are  projected  hither  and  thither 
as  if  the  very  world  was  being  shattered 
to  pieces  ;  and  numberless  people  are 
buried  beneath  the  accumulating  mate- 
rials. The  utter  wreckage,  to  which 
the  entire  city  and  every  human  struc- 
ture are  being  subjected,  is  accompanied 
by  tremendous  volcanic  outbursts,  and 
red-hot  stones  and  cinders  are  being 
rained  down  as  if  from  heaven  itself. 
That  which  was  not  long  since  a  flour- 
ishing city,  is  becoming  buried  in  ashes, 
or  more  or  less  submerged  beneath  fiery 
lava-streams.  Human  beings  and  ani- 
mals perish  by  the  thousand  ;  vineyards, 
orchards,  pastures  and  homesteads  are 
utterly  destroyed.  Wreck  and  ruin 
most  complete  are  now  the  dominant 
features  over  an  extensive  district  which 
erewhile  was  a  very  earthly  paradise. 
Nature,  in  a  seeming  vagary,  has  strick- 
en a  region  which  nad  appeared  to  be 
one  of  her  specially  favored  spots.  Her 
smiles  had  long  been  lavished  upon  it ; 
fresh  and  ever-vigorous  life  and  fertil-' 
ity,  with  abiding  peace,  had  reigned 
there  for  centuries,  and  now,  behold  ! 
it  appears  as  though  a  blighting  curse 
from  heaven  had  suddenly  descended 
upon  it !  No  wonder  that  amid  the 
abounding  misery  so  suddenly  produced 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  seemingly 
supernatural  violence  intermittently  re- 
peated, the  reason  of  many  folk  should 
lose  its  balance,  nor  that  famine  and 
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pestilence  shoald  be  among  the  conse- 
quences of  the  dread  calamity. 

But  there  is  many  a  Jdnd  of  raid  that 
the  forces  of  Nature  sometimes  make 
upon  human  communities  and  their  be- 
longings^ and  upon  tlie  other  living 
things  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  that 
for  ages  an  extensive  region  lying  be- 
tween widely  separated  mountain  ranges 
has  formed  a  general  collecting  ground 
for  all  the  water  there  produced,  and  is 
the  site  of  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea. 
Every  such  lake  or  sea  occupies  a  part 
of  some  larger  or  smaller  trough  or  val- 
ley, and  in  fact  exists  through  its  waters 
being  prevented  from  flowing  onward 
b^  a  partial  obstraction  or  barrier  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  admits  of  the  escape 
of  only  the  surplus  outflowing  accumu- 
lations, and  of  that  but  at  a  feeble  rate 
of  exit  But  in  course  of  time  the  bar- 
rier becomes  weakened  by  the  wearing 
action  of  the  outflowing  stream,  and 
the  power  of  its  endurance,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  its  component 
materials,  and  upon  the  surface-con- 
tour of  the  surrounding  country,  be- 
coming greatly  diminished,  it  yields 
more  and  more  to  the  vast  pressure  be- 
hind it.  Perhaps  for  some  decades  of 
centuries  it  had  been  amply  sufficient 
to  resist  the  ever-continuing  tendency 
of  the  water  to  discharge  itself  from 
the  great  basin  wherein  it  was  con- 
fined ;  but  at  length  it  succumbs,  and 
lo  !  the  water-floods  are  set  loose  upon 
that  doomed  region  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what 
would  be  some  of  the  calamitous  effects 
of  such  a  disruption.  The  ensuing  in- 
undation  might  well  suggest  itself  to 
any  surviving  sufferer  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  a  world-wide  deluge,  and 
the  moralists  of  a  succeeding  generation 
would  have  no  difficalty  in  seeing  in  it 
a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  for  the 
sins  and  iniquities  of  mankind. 

In  our  own  days  of  rapidly  diffused 
intelligence,  we  are  becoming  some- 
what familiar  with  extensive  natural 
catastrophes.  The  'overflowing  along 
its  entire  course  of  a  great  Chinese 
river,  with  its  thousands  of  individual 
fatalities,  and  an  enormous  destruction 
of  cattle  and  crops  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  property,  followed  by  a  lon^ 
epidemical  scourge  arising  through 
.    numberless  corpses  being  left  to  decay 


when  the  ultimate  lowering  of  the  wa- 
ters caused  them  to  be  exposed  upon 
malarious  mud-banks  ;  a  great  volcanic 
outburst  in  Java,  with  its  many  con- 
comitants ;  an  extended  line  of  earth- 
quake along  numerous  Japanese  val- 
leys ;  the  tremendous  onset,  now  here 
and  now  there,  of  some  mysterious  tidal 
wave  whereby  anchored  snips  are  over- 
whelmed and  wrecked,  or  landed  high 
above  the  shore-line,  and  the  habito- 
tions  of  seaside  dwellers  are  swept  away, 
are  a  few  recent  illustrations  of  the 
ravages  brought  about  when  some  of 
the  lorces  of  r^atnre  apparently  deviate 
to  a  small  extent  from  their  ordinary 
pacific  course  of  action. 

After  all,  however,  such  signal  catas- 
trophes are  but  few  and  far  between, 
and  while  their  effects  are  probably 
only  what  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
occur  by  slow  degrees,  their  painful  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  human  life  and 
human  interests  are  but  transient.  In 
operation  they  are  strictly  local  and 
limited,  and,  comparatively  regarded, 
they  are  but  trifling  accidents  in  the 
working  of  the  apparently  self-adjust- 
ing machinery  of  Nature.  As  seeming 
examples  of  the  inexorable  character  of 
Nature^s  procedure,  they  appear  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  instances  of  pain 
and  death  which  are  taking  place  in 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  world's 
existence. 

Some  of  the  detailed  effects  ensuing 
through  the  human  race  and  all  living 
things  which  exiBt  upon  the  earth's  Bur- 
face,  beine  physically  subject  to  Na- 
ture's methous,  afford  a  vast  field  for 
the  exercise  of  pessimistic  philosophy, 
and  probably  no  patroniziuj^  apologist 
for  Nature  is  ever  likely  to  find  an  ade- 
quate excuse  for  the  seemingly  ruthless 
and  incongruous  ordination  in  virtue 
whereof  suffering  is  experienced  by  ani- 
mal  existence  in  general,  and  for  the 
inevitable  doom  of  decay  and  death 
which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes  every 
mortal  being. 

The  constitution  of  universal  Nature, 
however,  is  not  like  a  human  document 
wherein  are  inscribed  the  principles 
upon  which  a  community  or  nation  of 
its  own  will  elects  to  be  governed.  Nor 
is  it  a  '^  plan"  such  as  some  theological 
and  moralist  experts  enunciate  as  hav- 
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ing  been  devised  in  Omniscient  councils 
and  miraculously  made  known  to  man- 
kind. But,  in  that  its  several  depart- 
ments are,  so  far  as  the  infinitesimal 
capacity  of  human  science  discerns,  co- 
relative  with  each  other  and  co-opera- 
tive in  action,  it  would  appear  to  be  re- 
gardable  as  an  inconceivably  vast  com- 
bination of  forces,  influences  and  exist- 
ences— in  regard  to  space,  as  unbounded 
impaensity ;  respecting  jjhysical  and 
material  elements,  as  a  limitless  organi- 
zation ;  concerning  intelligence,  capa- 
bility, and  moral  characteristics,  as  an 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  all-benefi- 
cent infinitude. 

In  whatever  aspect  any  member  of 
the  self-important  human  race  may 
deign  to  regard  the  constitution  of  Na- 
ture whereinto  he  is  born,  and  whereof 
he  is,  in  fact,  an  atom,  the  reality  abides 
that  it  is  supreme,  and  that  its  dictates 
are  exercisea  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  will  of  the  beings  who  are  governed 
by  it. 

Can  Nature,  then,  be  deemed  a  per- 
sonality, whom  we  may  petition  for  an 
explanation  respecting  effects  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  so  inexorable  a  character  ? 
Would  it  avail  if  she  wore  asked  to 
show  how  it  comes  about  that  some  of 
her  proceedings  include  the  infliction 
of  pain,  decay,  death,  and  the  innumer- 
able effects  ensuing  from  those  inscruta- 
ble incidents  ?  And  why  her  living  off- 
spring should  bo  subject  to  diseases  of 
body,  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  mind, 
so  that,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  mis- 
take, or  wilfulness  on  man's  part,  he 
should  be  liable  to  be  stricken  with 
fever,  with  pestilence,  with  famine,  or 
with  cause  for  anguish  of  heart  or  mind, 
or  with  bodily  deformity  or  mental 
aberration  ? 

Although  there  may  be  among  us 
many  a  hollow  form  whence  oracular 
sounds  issue  forth  in  response  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  faithful,  and 
although  tne  world  has  never  been 
without  its  professedly  inspired  inter- 
preters, yet  a  large  phalanx  of  heretics 
remains  to  be  converted  to  orthodox 
beliefs  in  that  respect,  to  whom,  except 
by  Nature's  own  methods,  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  of  obtaining  a  solution  of 
such  momentous  questions. 

However  wonderfully  the  most  com- 
plicated as  well  as  the  very  simplest  ar- 


rangements of  Nature  seem  to  act — even 
as  though  each  one  were  instinct  with 
thought,  judgment,  and  reflection,  and 
possessed  the  faculty  of  electing  the 
most  appropriate  methods  of  procedure 
— ^yet  it  would  manifestly  be  futile  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  what  is  obvi- 
ously only  physical ;  or  to  present  even 
the  most  passionate  entreaties  and  ex- 
haust our  very  existence  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  utterance  from 
what  evidently  is  not  endowed  with  in- 
telligent will-power  and  personal  sym- 
pathy. 

But  if  the  physical  and  material  part 
of  Nature  is  thus  altogether  impersonal 
and  lifeless  as  regards  its  not  giving  any 
response  to  man's  craving  for  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  intimations  re- 
specting matters  which  have  so  keen 
an  interest  for  him,  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  no  intelligent  and  soul-sat- 
isfying information  is  obtainable  by  sci- 
entific inquiry  concerning  the  objects 
and  intents  for  which  matter  and  physi- 
cal forces  and  influences  exist,  and'for 
which  they  perform  their  infinitely  di- 
verse functions  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omnisciently  pre- 
ordained ? 

The  question,  "  What  is  scientific  in- 
quiry ?"  seems  to  be  worth  repeated  con- 
sideration. It  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
to  consist  of  the  tracing  of  the  modes 
and  methods  in  which  Nature's  effects 
are  evolved  ;  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  natural  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  of  the  immediate,  proxi- 
mate, and  ultimate  utilities  they  sub- 
serve. 

Judging  even  from  the  merest  super- 
ficial consideration  of  what  any  intelli- 
gent man  sees  to  be  taking  place  around 
him,  it  appears  impossible,  in  reason, 
to  suggest  that  the  unspeakably  won- 
drous universe  of  cause  and  effect, ' 
whereof  he  himself  is  a  constituent 
atom,  is  but  a  mechanical  and  chemical 
organization,  which,  though  seemingly 
boundless  as  to  dimensions,  and  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  the  interaction  of  its 
infinitude  of  details,  yet  aimlessly  and 
purposelessly  exists — that  is  to  say,  07ily 
— that  mechanical  and  chemical  effects 
should  be  forever  in  the  course  of  being 
evolved. 

Does  our  own  solar  system,  for  exam- 
ple, exist  only  that   the  sun  and  the 
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planets  should  rotate  upon  their  axes, 
and  that  planets  and  satellites  should  re- 
volve in  their  orbits,  so  as  aimlessly  and 
purposelessly  to  constitute  a  grand  piece 
of  toy  mechanism  altogether  unconnect- 
ed with  intelligent  and  appreciative  per- 
sonality ? 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  we  are 
each  of  us,  individually,  members — in- 
finitesimal members,  no  doubt  —  of 
something  very  different  from  that. 
At  every  step  we  take  in  our  daily  lives, 
we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  circumstances  and  subject  to 
numerous  incidents,  each  of  which  is 
referable  to  the  regular  and  constant 
operation  of  some  of  Nature's  methods 
and  processes.  Who  is  there  who  does 
not  perceive  that  every  breath  of  wind 
that  blows,  and  every  ray  of  light  that 
manifests  itself,  and  all  the  grains  of 
matter  which  hold  together  and  form 
the  greater  part  of  our  spherical  world, 
have  their  utilities  among  millions  of 
other  like  means  and  agencies  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  mysterious  origina- 
tion and  development  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  ?  between  what  is  seem- 
ingly the  merest  dead  matter  of  the 
nether  rocks  and  the  most  intellectual 
and  cultured  of  human  beings,  what  an 
unutterably  vast  range  is  there  of  Na- 
ture's provisions  and  operations  !  The 
influences  stored  up  in  a  microscopical 
seed,  the  arrangements  for  its  quicKen- 
ing  and  nurture  in  the  soil,  its  air- 
growth,  and  its  continued  nutrition 
through  leaves  and  roots,  its  maturing 
and  the  part  of  its  physiology  which 
displays  itself  in  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
ensures  a  superabundant  perpetuation 
of  its  kind  ;  in  that  single  instance  of 
one  of  Nature's  productions,  what  a 
lengthened  chain  of  development  is  in- 
volved !  How  completely  does  every 
phase  of  the  plant's  career  seem  to  be 
provided  for  !  By  a  profoundly  subtle 
interaction  of  elements  at  her  disposal. 
Nature  has  produced  a  marvellous  phys- 
ical and  material  structure,  which  also 
contained,  in  its  most  incipient  stage, 
another  principle  or  influence — to  wit, 
vitality— without  which  it  would  have 
been  but  a  mere  atom  of  dead  matter. 
And,  similarly,  through  all  the  phases 
of  locomotive  life,  by  what  an  infinitude 
of  simple  provisions  is  the  well-being 
and  healthy  development  of  each  indi- 


vidual secured  !  the  maturing  of  the  in- 
cipient being  in  the  womb,  or  by  other 
modes  ;  the  instinctive  solicitude  of  the 
parent  as  a  safeguard  of  offspring-life, 
are  simple  illustrations  out  of  millions 
and  millions  of  instances  of  Nature's 
apparently  pre-ordained  methods. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  formation  of 
suns,  as  may  be  conjectured,  out  of  ele- 
ments existing  in  universal  space,  and 
the  maturing  of  those  inconceivably 
vast  collections  of  gaseous  material  un- 
til they  acquire  a  condition  wherein 
they  are  fitted  to  throw  off  semi- molten 
masses  w^hich  immediately  acquire  a  ro- 
tary motion  on  axis,  and  begin  to  re- 
volve in  orbit  about  the  primary,  or  the 
gradual  condensation  of  sucli  a  pro* 
jected  mass,  and  its  preparation  for  the 
inauguration  of  living  organisms  upon 
and  around  its  surface,  such  as  the 
geology  of  our  own  planet  seems  to 
show  has  taken  place  ;  whether  it  be 
the  seeming  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  seas 
and  oceans  of  our  world  ;  whether  it  be 
that  wonderful  infiuence  or  supposed 
influence,  to  which  the  name  of  gravi- 
tation has  been  given  ;  or  whether  it  be 
the  originating  and  the  development  of 
a  grass-blade,  or  of  tiny  color-streaks 
upon  a  flower,  there  seems  to  be  and  to 
have  been  somewhere  or  somehow  in 
exercise  in  and  amon?  all  such  opera- 
tions, an  intelligence  wliich  we  can  only 
regard  as  omniscient,  a  power  which  we 
can  only  conceive  to  be  omnipotent ; 
and  a  character  which  is  necessarily  re- 
gardable  as  all-beneficent. 

What  a  proud  and  magnificent  posi- 
tion is  it  in  which  an  intelligent  man 
attempts  to  pose  when  he  assumes  pes- 
simistic airs  and  remonstrates  with  the 
constitution  of  Nature  on  account  of  its 
having  been  so  arranged  that  many 
things  occur  in  a  way  which  has  not 
his  approval  !  That  humble-minded 
individual  would,  however,  appear  jus- 
tified in  not  giving  a  willing  acquies- 
cence to  some  of  the  inexorable  methods 
in  Nature's  programme.  That  weak- 
ness and  decay  should  inevitably  over- 
take one  ;  that  our  mortal  structure 
should  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of  maladies  ; 
that  our  mental  vision  is  utterly  power- 
less to  penetrate  the  veil  of  death  ;  that 
we  should  be  left  in  absolute  ignorance 
whether  any  part  of  our  being  survives 
when  the  mortal  tenement  is  bereft  of 
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the  spirit  which  animated  it,  are  mat- 
ters about  which  we  may  argue  and  spec- 
ulate and  invent  theories,  and  formu- 
late theological  creeds,  and  as  to  which 
some  folk  are  induced  to  believe  that 
miraculous  intimations  have  been  con- 
veyed to  mankind  by  some  method 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable 
within  the  range  of  Nature's  illimita- 
ble domain. 

And  yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  with- 
al, that  Nature's  methods  and  processes 
are  altogether  invisible  to  mortal  vision 
and  imperceptible  to  mortal  touch. 
The  influence,  or  force,  or  whatever  it 
is,  which  in  the  language  of  science  is 
spoken  of  as  **  gravitation*'  and  which 
appears  to  rule  the  universe,  and  that 
which  consists  of  or  occasions  chemical 
action  and  seems  to  be  equally  exten- 
sive in  operation,  are  only  palpable 
through  tlie  effects  evolved  by  their 
supposed  instrumentality.  A  cannon- 
ball  may  come  to  us  in  a  very  demon- 
strative form,  but  the  force  which  sends 
it  on  itfi  career  is  never  seen.  The  life 
or  vitality  of  an  organism  is  assuredly 
invisible  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
deemed  to  exist,  whether  as  a  material 
part  of  a  material  body,  or  as  something 
which  is  immaterial  and  not  a  mere 
physical  part  of  it. 

It  seems  unquestionable,  then,  that 
we  live  in  the  presence  of  unseen  pow- 
ers or  influences,,  and  that  our  very  ex- 
istence, including  the  maintenauce  of 
our  being  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
is  somehow  due  to  the  methods  in  which 
they,  or  some  of  them,  act  together, 
and  that  everything  we  behold,  or  that 
we  can  touch  or  handle,  is  necessarily 
attributable  to  them. 

If  such  a  conception  of  Nature  be 
correct,  the  universe  itself  seems  to  be 
regardable  as  of  a  dual  character,  the 
one  part  consisting  of  phenomena  which 
the  scientific  explorer  seeks  to  trace  out 
and  to  follow  through  their  seemingly 
interminable  and  infinitely  complicated 
modes  of  causation,  and  the  other  as 
comprising  powers  or  influences,  which, 
although  affecting  and  sustaining  us  at 
every  instant,  are  nevertheless  such  that 
the  human  faculties  are  only  capable  of 
forming  more  or  less  reasonable  infer- 
ences or  conjectures  concerning  them. 

If  one's  consideration  of  phenomena 
be  given  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  even 


to  what  is 'only  mundane,  into  what  an 
infinitely  complicated  and  infinitely  va- 
rious an  array  of  causation  and  effect 
do  we  seem  to  enter  !  Is  it  to  be  mar- 
velled at,  that  the  ultra  sentimental  and 
ultra-poetic  mind  of  savage  and  uncul- 
tured man  should  be  utterly  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  magnifi- 
cence of  the  wondrous  effects  he  be- 
holds in  every  direction  to  which  his 
vision  is  directed?  Can  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  be  anything  less  than 
divine  personalities,  seeing  how  majes- 
tically tney  march  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  heaven's  blue  dome  ?  Are 
they  not  evidently  capable  of  being  dis- 
pleased, when,  as  they  oftentimes  do, 
they  hide  their  countenances  from  hu- 
man sight,  and  send  violent  deluges 
upon  the  earth,  and  hurl  forth  destruc- 
tive hurricanes  upon  men  and  cattle, 
and  upon  the  crops  which  are  necessary 
for  their  sustenance  ?  Can  it  be  other- 
wise than  by  divine  magic  that  vast 
mountain  ranges  should  so  often  appear 
along  the  far-off  horizon  as  the  great 
day -king  is  completing  his  ever- watch- 
ful march  ?  By  what  can  those  spark- 
lings  upon  lake  and  river  surface  be  oc- 
casioned, as  they  come  and  go  with  such 
instantaneous  activity,  if  not  by  tiny 
water- sprites  issuing  forth  in  myriads 
from  their  hiding-places  to  greet  the 
sun  upon  his  first  appearance  above  the 
eastern  hills?  How  come  the  leafy 
slopes  to  put  on  such  intense  autumn 
colorings  if  no  unseen  spirits  steal  forth 
in  the  cold  hours  of  the  night  to  effect 
the  mystic  artistry  ? 

But  for  the  imaginative  faculty,  the 
experience  of  childhood  would  be  de- 
prived of  more  than  half  its  pleasures  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  but  for  the  sup- 
posed personality  which  primitive  man 
attributes  to  the  influences  of  Nature 
whence  phenomena  are  evolved,  his  ex- 
istence would  be  dispossessed  of  a  largo 
proportion  of  its  interests. 

And  are  phenomena,  so  many  of 
which  are  objects  of  faith,  and  of  in- 
tense concern  to  children  and  to  a  vast 
number  of  the  simple  folk  of  the  earth, 
by  reason  of  their  imagined  personality, 
of  less  keen  regard  to  the  scientific  in- 
quirer because  he  perceives  that  they 
are  only  phenomena  or  manifestations 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character, 
and  are  due  to  the  operation  of  unseen 
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physical  cangation  ?  That  they,  and 
their  immediately  prodncing  caases,  are 
not  living  entities  he  cannot  reasonably 
doubt ;  but  that  they  are  all  somehow 
ascribable  to  the  exercise  of  omniscient 
will-power,  his  reason  compels  him  to 
believe.  By  tracing  phenomena  or  ef- 
fects to  their  causes,  immediate,  proxi> 
mate,  or  remote,  he  discovers  that  out 
of  exactly  similar  circumstances  exactly 
similar  results  ensue,  and  hence  he  de- 
duces and  formulates  what,  for  scientific 
convenience,  he  calls  natural  **  laws," 
but  which  so-called  "  laws"  no  real  sci- 
entific inquirer  can  deem  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  tentative  human  concep- 
tion, and  more  or  less  hypothetical. 

Is  there  no  evidence  of  personality 
traceable,  then,  in  the  course  of  a  sci- 
entific exploration  through  any  depart- 
ment or  region  of  Nature  ?  Is  the  uni- 
verse constituted  of  nothing  but  matter 
and  force  ?  Is  a  human  being  nothing 
more  than  a  wondrous  piece  of  mere 
physical  organization  with  just  a  tem- 
porary spark  of  vitality  tlirown  in, 
which  is  called  its  "  life"  ?  Is  its  brain- 
power and  its  reasoning  capacity  an  ef- 
fect only  of  certain  mechanical  and 
chemical  combinations  ?  Is  any  coffin- 
ful  of  black  dust  which  is  so  ruthlessly 
disturbed  nowadays,  the  resultant  en- 
tirety of  a  thinking,  speaking,  devising, 
and  right  or  wrongdoing  locomotive 
machine,  which,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries  ago,  was  so  carefully  located 
in  its  Egyptian  tomb  in  the  belief,  on 
the  part  of  its  relatives,  that  the  body 
would  some  day  be  resuscitated  and  the 
skeleton  resume  its  garment  of  flesh  ? 
Can  science  aver  its  yea  or  its  nay  in 
answer  to  that  question  ? 

As  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
science  cannot  positively  answer  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  seeing  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  body  taking  place  an  im- 
penetrable veil  is  drawn  down,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that 
those  of  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  Nature  with  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted, afford  evidence  of  the  most 
absolute  kind,  of  there  being  a  suprenie 
intelligent  personality — or  what  we  are 
justified  in  reverently  regarding  as  such 
a  personality. 

That  what  is  called  **  intelligence"  is 
one  of  the  invisible  and  intangible  facts 
of  Nature  is  perfectly  obvious,  for  the 


proofs  of  its  existence  and  of  its  exer- 
cise present  themselves  in  millions  upon 
millions  of  instances  at  any  spot  upon 
the  globe's  surface  at  which  man  places 
himself.  The  evidence  is  discernible 
threughout  the  vast  range  of  ocean  life. 
Whether  in  the  case  of  the  merest  di- 
atom or  of  the  biggest  leviathan,  there 
is  an  instinct  or  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  "  intelligence"  which  is  employed  in 
directing  the  animal's  movements  in  its 
searches  for  appropriate  food,  and  for 
the  external  conditions  requisite  for  its 
various  functions.  And  so  in  every  ex- 
ample of  the  locomotive  creatures  of  the 
air  and  of  the  land,  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  greater  or  a  smaller  degree 
of  that  adaptive  characteristic  which  is 
obviously  a  part  of  the  creature's  being. 

And  in  coming  to  the  consideration 
of  our  own  race,  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
fer to  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  faculty,  for  it  is  mani- 
fested in  various  degrees  in  the  actions 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  people  the  earth.  As  one 
of  the  realities  of  Nature  it  may  serve 
either  the  pessimist  or  the  optimist  for 
a  text,  but  that  it  exists  as  an  irrefuta- 
ble fact  is  demonstrated  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  globe. 

Such  a  course  of  suggestion  leads  one 
back  to  the  part  of  the  subject  with 
which  the  present  article  was  com- 
menced— namely,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Nature  presumes  to  deal  with  the 
earth^s  living  denizens  in  general  and 
with  the  human  race  in  particular,  and 
to  the  various  arrangements  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ordained  in  their  spe- 
cial behalf. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  pessimistic 
philosopher  there  may  appear  to  be  a' 
striking  incongruity  as  between  the 
numberless  painful  circumstances 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  incidental 
to  all  animal  existence,  including  the 
human  section  of  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superabounding  beneficence 
in  virtue  whereof  the  well-being  of 
every  living  thing  is  provided  for,  al- 
most as  though  the  forces  and  influ- 
ences of  the  entire  universe  were  direct- 
ed to  its  individual  interests  according 
to  its  functions  and  its  needs. 

If  true  scientific  inquiry  consists,  as 
it  would  appear  to  do,  in  the  tracing  of 
phenomena  or  effects  to  their  imraedi- 
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ate  or  remoter  causes,  and  in  ascertain- 
ing the  manner  in  which  Nature's  proc- 
esses are  evolved,  the  inquirer  will  not 
be  perturbed  in  spirit  because  in  the 
course  of  his  explorations  he  discovers 
so  much  that  is  for  the  time  inscrutable 
and  that  so  utterly  passes  understand- 
ing. From  a  few  simple  facts  which 
present  themselves  to  bis  attention  in 
the  humble  lowlands  where  his  quest 
begins,  he  gradually  mounts  to  higher 
points  whence  more  extensive  views  are 
obtainable.  His  knowledge  of  facts  in- 
creases as  zone  above  zone  is  reached, 
and  until  he  is  enabled  to  discern  the 
more  general  features  of  the  wondrous 
region  which  he  is  traversing. 

What  summary,  then,  can  be  for- 
mulated b^  an  intelligent  mind  out  of  a 
general  scientific  inquiry  or  philosophi- 
cal exploration  through  the  visible  and 
invisible  regions  of  Nature  by  which 
wo  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  every 
human  being  is  in  fact  a  denizen  ? 

(1)  The  first  axiom  which  suggesta 
itself  is  that  Nature  is  absolutely  su- 
preme in  the  exercise  of  her  functions, 
aud  that,  pessimistic  protests  and  op- 
timistic laudation  notwithstanding,  she 
produces  her  effects  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  utilities  they  subserve  and 
according  to  seemingly  established 
methods,  but  yet  with  more  or  less  of 
variation  or  deviation  from  absolutely 
rigid  courses. 

(2)  All  visible  phenomena  are  the  out- 
come of  forces  or  influences  which  are 
themselves  invisible,  and  which  indi- 
cate, in  the  manner  in  which  they  oper- 
ate together  and  produce  their  effects, 
that  they  are  due  to  the  exercise,  apart 
from  themselves,  of  a  supreme  omni- 
present intelligence  and  of  an  omnipo- 
teat  and  universally  beneficent  will. 

(3)  The  facts  of  Nature  do  not  afford 
any  absolute  intimation  whether  man's 
being  has  or  has  not  a  continuing  sen- 
tient existence  after  the  decease  of  the 
body,  but,  so  far  as  they  do  afford  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  they  show  it  to 
be  reasonably  probable  that  it  has  such 
an  existence  in  some  form. 

The  principles  upon  which  Nature 
app3ars  to  be  constituted  seem  to  in- 
clude the  necessity  that  the  question 
concerning  a  *'  hereafter"  for  mortal 
man,  should  not  be  capable  of  solution 
by  us,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were 


known  as  a  fact  that  when  the  body 
diea  we  should  enter  into  conditions 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  how  many  folk  would  be  justi- 
fied in  hastening^  their  departure  hence, 
and  so  frustrating  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  world  exists  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  were  certain  that 
there  were  no  future  state  for  us,  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  that  man's  ef- 
forts should  be  chiefly  directed  to  pres- 
ent enjoyment.  But  the  spirit  whereby 
the  educated  and  enterprising  portion 
of  mankind  is  animated,  is  in  conso- 
nance with  the  higher  aims  supposedly 
involved  in  a  progressive  destiny.  If 
our  mundane  existence  were  assuredly 
terminated  by  a  mere  blank,  then,  with 
so  hopeless  and  meaningless  a  prospect 
before  us,  it  would  perhaps  be  almost 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  every  individ- 
ual and  of  every  community  to  act  upon 
the  aphorism  '^  what  does  it  matter,  an- 
nihilation is  before  us,  let  us  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Respecting  our  own  special  sphere  of 
existence,  one  part  of  Nature's  methods 
is  plainly  discernible  —  namely,  that 
every  living  organism  has  its  genesis 
and  its  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  of  decaaence,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  material  part  of  it  is 
the  precursor,  though  not  the  progeni- 
tor, of  new  life.  Even  the  rocks,  of 
which  at  least  the  outer  portion  of  our 
globe  itself  is  composed,  appear  to  un- 
dergo their  transformations  prior  to 
their  ultimate  disintegration,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  a  step  preliminary  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  materials  consti- 
tuting them  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
same  principle  of  genesis,  development, 
and  decadence  extends  to  the  suns, 
worlds,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  with 
which  we  may  suppose  infinite  space  to 
be  tenanted,  and  that,  after  performing 
the  functions  proper  to  them,  they  be- 
come ultimately  dissolved  and  dispersed 
previous  to  the  elements  composing 
them  entering  into  new  combinations 
and  being  gradually  worked  up  again, 
so  to  speak,  into  new  spheres. 

Into  what  region  do  we  find  ourselves 
landed  after  thus  attempting  to  make  a 
philosophical  exploration  amid  the  won- 
drous facts  of  Nature  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  ?  Do  the  innumerable 
evidences  of  design,  method,  order,  and 
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benefioenfc  proviBion,  which  present 
themselves  at  every  step  we  take,  lead 
to  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  Nature 
is  merely  a  vast  aggregation  of  material 
and  physical  effects  which  operate^  of 
necessity,  according  to  rigid  **  laws," 
and  without  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  material  and  physical  evolution  ? 
and  that  the  universe,  after  all,  is  but 
an  inconceivably  intricate  combination 
of  soulless  mechanism  ?  Does  such  an 
excursion  conduct  us  into  the  domain 
of  fancy,  and  sentiment,  and  miracle, 
where  credulity,  under  the  head  of  re- 
ligion, dominates  to  a  prevailing  extent 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?  or  do 
we  not  rather  become  more  and  more 
conscious  at  every  instant  of  our  being, 
that  we  are  in  a  Presence  whom  we 
may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
expression,  deem  to  be  an  all-pervading 
personality,  and  the  Soul  and  Spirit  of 
the  Universe  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the 


apprehension  on  the  part  of  man  that 
the  beneficence  which  is  so  conspicuous 
a  characteristic  of  Nature's  processes 
will  be  lacking,  whatever  it  may  be  that 
ensues  when  his  body  is  grasped  by  the 
mystic  hand  of  death.  That  all  things 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances in  and  for  which  they  appear  to 
have  existence,  that  the  welfare  of  every- 
thing having  life  is  thoroughly  provided 
for  at  every  stage  of  its  bemg,  and  that 
material  and  physical  operations  which 
take  place  in,  upon,  and  around  our 
globe  are  effected  in  the  most  complete 
manner  conceivable,  are  matters  of  act- 
ual experience.  They  are  facts  which 
may  be  seen,  and  understood  of  all  men 
who  are  capable  of  forming  an  indepen- 
dent judgment.  They  are  not  the  im- 
aginary conceptions  of  credulity,  but 
the  reasonable  bases  upon  which  an  ab- 
solutely relying  faith  may  unhesitat- 
ingly repose.  ^Weslrnifister  Review, 
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MoEE  than  one  master  of  literature 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  the 
necessary  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  correspondent.  Goethe  asks  for 
nothing  less  than  "  a  free  and  daring 
grace,  a  careless  security,  a  fine  and 
sharp  polish,  a  delicate  and  perfect 
taste.*'  This  is  but  to  CDufirm,  in  less 
homely  language,  the  verdict  of  his 
quaint  Scottish  contemporary,  who  had 
it  that  **  birr  and  smeddum''  are  the 
very  juice  and  flavor  of  the  true  epistle. 
These  high  conditions  are  amply  ful- 
filled in  the  recently  published  *^  Let- 
ters of  James  Russell  Lowell. "  *  *  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  drop  of  bitterness 
in  his  composition,"  writes  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  admirable  sketch  which 
closes  the  volumes  ;  and  certainly  noth- 
ing that  could  wound  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  is  found  within  their 
pages.  The  letters  are  genial  and 
wholesome,  as  the  man's  nature  was 
wholesome  to  the  core ;  sound  and 
sweet  and  instinct  with  the  ready,  spark- 
ling wit  which  made  him  so  deliglitful 
a  fireside  companion.  They  are  truly 
'*  the  mirror  of  his  heart;"  he  stands 
revealed  in  them  ;   for,  as  the  editor 


points  out,  few  men  have  given  in  their 
letters  a  more  faithful  representation  of 
themselves,  and,  barring  those  essential 
reserves,  those  sanctities  which  belong 
to  every  human  soul,  and  with  which 
none  may  dare  to  intermeddle,  we  have 
hero  an  almost  complete  record  of  his 
life  from  childhood  to  age. 

The  son  of  a  much-respected  clergy- 
man, James  Russell  Lowell,  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  February  22, 
1819,  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
home  surroundings.  Elmwood,  the 
spacious,  comfortable  country  house  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  letters, 
and  for  which  he  cherished  an  intense 
affection  to  the  last,  was  the  scene  of 
manjr  pleasant  social  gatherings,  and  the 
meeting-place  of  innumerable  relations. 
Here  the  boy,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  a  handsome  lad  and  his  moth- 
er's darling,  led  a  healthy,  natural,  out- 
of-door  life  among  the  woods  and  river- 
washed  meadows,  learning  a  good  deal 
more  from  them  than  from  school 
tasks,  though  he  absorbed  culture 
almost  unconsciously  from  his  book- 
loving  father.  From  hi 3  mother,  a 
member  of  an  old  Orkney  family,  he 
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always  held  himself  to  hav6  inherited 
his  poetic  temperament,  his  love  of  na- 
ture, and  sensitive  response  to  her  in- 
fluences. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
few  childish  letters  that  have  been  pre- 
served, unless  we  may  trace  some  hint 
of  the  coming  man  in  the  boy  of  nine, 
who  writes  to  a  brother  of  the  three 
volumes  of  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather*' 
added  to  his  bookshelf  ;  it  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  a  new  suit  of 
broadcloth  clothes  with  buttons  of  his 
own  selection,,  and  **  the  melancholy 
news"  of  his  "  ague,  together  with  a 
gumbile,"  fairly  divide  the  writer's  in- 
terest. Following  on  this,  there  are 
nine  years  of  silence.  The  letters  begin 
again  when  Lowell  was  eighteen,  and 
had  already  been  four  years  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Shy  on  first  entering  the 
new  life,  his  genial,  sociable  qualities 
quickly  gathered  friends  about  him. 
The  love  of  books  had  grown  with  his 
years.  "  You  see  the  editiomania  has 
not  left  me  yet/*  he  writes  to  a  college 
friend,  after  telling  of  a  handsome  edi- 
tion of  Milton  and  one  of  Coleridge  giv- 
en him  by  his  father  ;  "with  some 
stray  cash  I  have  purchased  Butler  and 
Beattie  also.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  read 
'  Iludibras '  ?"  The  letter  is  all  about 
books,  and  here  we  have  the  first  hint 
of  verse-making.  **  When  my  poems 
are  published  I'll  send  them  to  you." 
His  mother  is  his  confidant  about  those 
**  poetical  effusions,"  **  one  of  which  I 
have  dedicated  to  you  who  have  always 
been  the  patron  and  encourager  of  my 
youthful  muse." 

A  boyish  assertion  of  independence 
led  to  his  rustication,  and  he  left  Har- 
vard to  finish  his  studies  under  a  private 
tutor  at  Concord,  where  Emerson  was 
then  living  in  seclusion.  Ho  found 
Concord  dull,  and  ho  was  restless  and  in 
discontent  with  himself,  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  Emerson's  transcenden- 
talism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  and  returned  to  Elm- 
wood  ;  and  then  followed  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  career.  For  his  father's 
profession  he  had  no  *'  inward  call ;" 
the  law,  which  he  finally  chose,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  more  con- 

fenial.     **  If  I  thought  it  possible  that 
ever  could  love  the  law  (one  can't 


make  a  lawyer  without  it),  I  wouldn't 
hesitate  a  moment ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  even  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  it." 

A  year  later  he  is  still  in  a  "  miserable 
state"  of  indecision  ;  now  veering  toward 
med  icine,  now  toward  *  *  business, ' ' 
again  toward  lecturing,  the  inborn  crav- 
ing for  literary  expression  forever  reas- 
serting itself.  He  fought  and  conquered 
his.disinclination,  however,  and  in  1840 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Scribbling  had 
all  this  while  lightened  the  arid  study 
of  Blacks  tone  and  Kent's  **  Commenta- 
ries," and  his  betrothal  in  the  same  year 
to  Miss  Maria  White,  a  young  lady  of 
large  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  herself  a 
writer  of  sweet  and  sympathetic  verse, 
did  much  to  quicken  ana  stimulate  his 
powers  and  develop  his  character. 
Though  now  fully  qualified  to  practise 
law,  literature  still  lured  him  ;  in  this 
same  eventful  year  ho  made  a  collection 
of  verses  which  had  already  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  and  succeeded  in 
publishing  them  under  the  title  of  **  A 
Year's  Life."  The  little  volume  brought 
him  some  encouraging  praise,  but  little 
money,  and  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
fortune  he  started  a  monthly  journal  in 
partnership  with  a  man  scarcely  more 
practical  than  himself.  **  The  Pioneer" 
soon  came  to  grief,  expiring  after  a 
languishing  existence  of  three  months, 
and  leaving  a  heavy  legacy  of  debt  be- 
hind it. 

The  winter  of  1842-3  was  spent  in 
New  York,  where,  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  a  fresh  set  of  minds,  and 
rubbing  shoulders  with  young  and 
eager  authors  of  his  own  generation, 
Lowell  was  inspired  to  compose  a  sec- 
ond volume  of  verse.  It  was  now  quite 
clear  that  for  the  future  the  pen  must 
be  his  weapon ;  fresh  avenues  were 
opening  to  him  in  many  quarters  ;  and 
with  an  easy  conscience  he  could  at  last 
realize  his  dream  and  "  sit  down  to  do 
something  literary  for  the  rest  of  his 
life."  With  the  optimism  and  delight- 
ful youth  fulness  of  hope  which  never 
failed  him,  Lowell  now  considered  him- 
self justified  in  marrying  upon  what 
might  fairly  be  described  as  '*  nothing 
a  year,  and  that  uncertain.''  '*  All  I 
ask,"  he  confides  in  C.  F.  Briggs,  a 
young  writer  of  great  promise   whose 
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acquaintance  he  made  in  New  York, 
and  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  in 
these  volumes  are  addressed,  '^  is 
enough  for  necessaries,"  and  the  enough 
was  forthcoming,  though  the  great 
prizes  of  literature  never  fell  to  Low- 
ell's share.  To  the  same  friend  he 
sends  the  following  delightful  sketch 
of  his  father,  who  had  proposed  to 
build  a  cottage  for  the  young  people. 

"  I  haye  already  ohristened  my  new  castle 
(thongh  as  yet  an  aimospherio  one)  *  Elm  wood 
Junior/  much  to  the  delight  of  my  father,  who 
is  one  of  the  men  yon  would  like  to  know. 
He  is  Dr.  Primrose  in  the  comparative  degree, 
the  very  simplest  and  oharmingest  of  sexa- 
genarians, and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  magnanimity.  Nothing  delights  him 
so  much  as  any  compliment  paid  to  me,  ex- 
cept the  idea  of  building  me  a  cottage.  If 
you  could  see  him  criticising  the  strut  or 
crow  of  one  of  my  chanticleers  with  a  child's 
enthusiasm,  or  reading  a  review  of  my  poems 
which  he  does  not  think  laudatory  enough  (at 
the  same  time  professing  himself  a  disciple  of 
Pope,  and  pretending  that  he «an't  understand 
more  than  a  tithe  of  what  I  write),  or  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  the  site  he  has  selected 
for  planting  the  Colony  from  Elmwood  Senior, 
or  talking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  praising 
*  the  old  Federal  Party  with  Washington  at 
its  head.'  or  speaking  of  Jefferson  as  harshly 
as  his  kind  heart  will  let  him  speak  of  any- 
body—in short,  if  you  had  a  more  than 
Asmodens-fdculty,  and  could  take  the  roof  off 
his  heart,  you  would  fall  in  love  with  him. 
He  has  had  far  more  sorrow,  too,  than  most 
men,  and  his  wounds  have  been  in  his  tend  cr- 
est part  .  .  .  but  nothing  could  shake  my  be- 
loved and  honored  father's  trust  in  God,  and 
his  sincere  piety."  ' 

Mrs.  Lowell's  delicate  health  sent  the 
young  pair  to  winter  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Lowell  was  at  once  enrolled  on 
the  staff  of  the  **  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man." Returning  to  Elmwood  in  sum- 
mer, he  was  engaged  to  write  for  the 
**  Standard,"  the  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  published  in 
New  York.  His  heart  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  burning  question  of  the 
day,  and  the  whole  strength  and  fervor 
of  his  nature  were  poured  into  the 
poems  and  articles  which  he  contributed 
weekly.  **  Hosea  Bigelow,"  who  had 
made  his  first  bow  to  the  public  from 
the  platform  of  the  **  Boston  Courier," 
now  transferred  his  services  to  the 
**  Standard."  In  sending  the  first  of 
the  famous  series  he  says  to  Sydney  H. 
Gay  :  "  You  will  find  a  squitl  of  mine 
in  this  week's  *  Courier.*  I  wish  it  to 
continue  anonymous,  for  I  wish  slavery 
Nbw  Sbbibs. — ^VoL.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


to  think  it  has  as  many  enemies  as  pos- 
sible.'*  Yet,  though  the  next  years 
were  busy  and  productive  ones,  since 
they  saw  the  birth  of  the  "  Bigelow 
Papers,"  *' Sir  Launcefal,"  "The 
Fable  for  Critics,"  besides  much  news- 
paper and  magazine  work,  the  money 
rewards  came  in  very  slowly. 

**  If  ever  letter  deserved  the  name  of  a  prov- 
idential raven,"  he  writes  to  Sydney  H.  Gay. 
editor  of  the  "Standard"  in  1849,  "it  was 
your  last.  Not  for  its  blackness,  nor  for  any 
the  least  nnpleasantness  in  its  note,  but  for 
the  supply  it  brought  to  a  famishing  man. 
Though  I  am  now  a  middle-aged  man  (he  was 
but  thirty  !)  my  constitution  is  still  vigorous 
enough  to  bear  a  draft.  I  think  I  could  sit 
exposed  to  such  as  yours  sll  day  long  without 
taking  cold.  ...  I  wiU  macerate  myself.  I 
will  keep  Zenf,  so  that  I  may  never  more  be 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps I  should  bear  riches  with  resignation. 
I  think  few  of  us  would  hold  an  umbrella  (at 
any  rate  right  side  up)  against  a  golden 
shower." 

There  were  vexations  and  griefs  he 
took  to  heart  far  more  than  the  em- 
barrassmen  ts  of  poverty.  The  restraints 
enforced  by  his  position  on  the  **  Stand- 
ard*' had  long  fretted  him,  and  even 
his  cheerful  philosophy  scarcely  helped 
him  to  bear  tne  stram.  **  I  have  felt," 
he  says,  '*  that  I  ought  to  work-  in  my 
own  way,  and  yet  I  have  also  felt  that 
I  ought  to  try  and  work  in  tJieir  way, 
so  that  I  have  failed  of  working  in 
either."  In  1849  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  paper.  lie  was  a  lit- 
tle chagrined  at  the  readiness  with 
which  his  resignation  was  accepted, 
but  his  saving  sense  of  humor  helped 
him  to  see  the  comical  side  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  worries  incidental  to  every  lit- 
erary career  were  but  trifles  light  as  air 
compared  with  the  deep  grief  he  felt  at 
the  loss,  within  three  years,  of  his  two 
little  daughters,  to  be  followed  by  that 
of  his  only  son,  a  child  of  great  beauty 
and  promise  who  died  in  Home  in  1851. 
Lowell  had  gone  thither  in  the  hope  of 
re-establishing  his  wife's  failing  health, 
but  the  journey  was  undertaken  in 
vain.  She  lingered  for  about  a  year 
after  their  return  to  America,  dying  in 
the  autumn  of  1853.  The  blow  was 
crushing  to  one  of  his  loyal  and  tender 
nature.  To  his  friend  C.  F.  Briggs  he 
permits  a  glimpse  into  his  sorrow  : 

"  I  feel  now  for  the  first  time  old,  and  as  if 
I  had  a  past — something,  I  mean,  quite  alien 
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to  my  present  life,  and  from  which  I  am  now 
exiled.  How  beantifnl  that  past  was,  and 
how  I  cannot  see  it  clearly  yet  for  my  tears  I 
need  not  tell  yon.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  sweet  influences  of  thirteen  years, 
spent  with  one  like  her,  may  be  seen  and  felt 
in  my  daily  life  henceforth.  At  present  I 
only  feel  that  there  is  a  chamber  whose  name 
is  Peace,  and  which  opens  toward^the  snn  ris> 
ing,  and  that  I  am  not  in  it. " 

He  turned  for  solace  to  work  ;  one 
child,  a  little  girl,  was  tttill  left  to  him  to 
give  it  a  motive.  In  1855  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  professorship  of  *'  French 
and  Spanish  Languages,  and  Literatures 
and  Belles  Lettres/'m  Harvard  College 
—a  chair  which  Ticknor  and  Longfel- 
low had  worthily  occupied  before  him. 
He  accepted  with  the  odd  proviso  that 
ho  might  spend  a  year  or  two  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  London,  whence  went 
bright  letters  across  the  sea  recording 
meetings  with  Leigh  Hunt,  Thackeray, 
the  Brownings,  and  other  congenial 
spirits.  Finally  he  settled  down  in 
Dresden. 

"  I  am  beim  Herm  Hofrath  Dr.  Reichenbach, 
who  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  Madame 
is  a  *  first  rate  fallah  '  too.  as  my  nephew 
Willie  would  say.  My  walls  are  hnng  with 
very  nice  pictures  painted  by  the  gnddige 
Frau  herself  ;  and  they  were  ho  thoughtful  as 
to  send  down  before  I  came  a  large  case  with 
American  birds  very  well  stuffed  and  mounted, 
so  that  I  might  have  some  friends.  ...  I 
look  at  the  oriole  sometimes  till  I  hear  him 
whistling  over  the  buttercups  in  the  dear  old 
times  at  Elmwood.  Ah,  how  deep  out  of  the 
past  his  song  comes  !  .  .  .  I  am  fast  turning 
into  a  regular  Qerman.  .  .  .  Aber  potztausend 
Donnerwetter !  what  a  language  it  is,  to  be 
sure  !  with  nominatives  sending  out  as  many 
roots  as  that  witch  grass  which  is  the  pest  of 
all  child-gardens,  and  sentences  in  which  one 
sets  sail  like  an  admiral  with  sealed  orders, 
not  knowing  where  the  devil  he  is  going  to 
till  he  is  in  mid-ocean  !  Then,  after  tea,  we 
sit  and  talk  German— or  what  some  of  us  take 
to  be  such— and  which  I  speak  already  like  a 
native — of  some  other  country.  ...  If  I  die 
I  will  have  engraved  on  my  tombstone  thai  I 
died  of  der,  die,  das,  not  because  I  caught  'em, 
but  because  I  couldn  *t. ' ' 

The  same  light  and  buoyant  humor 

characterizes  all  the  letters. 

•*  Do  you  remember."  he  asks  Miss  Norton, 
writing  from  Paris,  "  Domenichino's  cherubs 
in  the  'Communion  of  St.  Jerome'?  They 
1  jok  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  up  there  by  a 
luad  bull,  and  you  pity  the  poor  little  red 
dears,  who  have  evidently  just  been  whipped 
hy  their  unnatural  mothers,  and  who  (to  judge 
by  their  expression)  are  eipecting  another 
whipping  when  they  tumble  ^as  they  instantly 


must),  for  having  been  nanghty  enough  to  be 
tossed  at  aU.  The  painters  find  it  commonly 
very  hard  to  bring  up  these  angelic  children 
of  theirs  properly,  and  they  look  mostly  like 
chh^bin  ierribles  whom  one  wishes  out  of  the 
way ;  but  those  of  Titian  are  altogether  de« 
lightful —little  cupids  who  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Church  without  losing  a  bit  of  their 
animal  spirits,  and  who  would  contrive  to 
get  bows  and  arrows  to  make  mischief  with,  if 
ever  they  got  into  a  nunnery.'* 

In  1856  he  returned  to  begin  his 
work  at  Harvard,  undertaking  at  the 
same  time  the  editorship  of  tlie  '*  At- 
lantic Monthly.''  In  the  following 
summer  his  home  happiness  was  re- 
newed by  his  union  with  Miss  Frances 
Dunlap,  a  lady  in  every  way  fitted  to 
afford  him  congenial  companionship. 

**  You  see,'*  ho  writes  to  Miss  Nor- 
ton, '*  that  I  no  longer  date  my  letters 
*  Elmwood,'  but  simply  'Cambridge.' 
After  thirty-seven  years  spent  in  the 
ship-house,  only  hearing  afar  the 
tumults  of  the  sea,  I  am  launched  at 
last,  and  have  come  to  anchor  in  Pro- 
fessor's Row."  To  the  same  corre- 
spondent many  of  the  brightest  letters 
that  follow  are  written.  What  martyr 
to  gout  but  would  sympathize  with 
this  ?- 

*'  Since  I  got  your  Berkshire  letter  I  have 
come  into  an^inheritance— I  have  been  chained 
by  one  leg-^I  have  suffered  the  tortare  of 
the  Boot— I  have  said  disrespectful  things 
of  my  great-grandfather — I  have  received  no 
sympathy,  but  have  been  laughed  at  ...  in 
short  I  have  had  an  attack  of  the — no  I  won't 
tell  you  what,  yet.  J  will  prepare  your  mind. 
I  will  dignify  it  by  poetic  precedent.  I  may 
compare  myself  with  Milton  (in  this  respect). 
I  may  claim  brotherhood  with  Gray  and  Wal- 
pole.  In  short,  I  have  had  the  govi.  .  .  . 
My  verses  will  no  longer  be  admired  by  young 
ladies  of  sixteen.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
been  thinking  over  the  advantages.  I  find  by 
the  books  that  (if  nothing  happens)  I  shall 
live  long.  That  in  course  of  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  write  my  name,  and  keep  my  milk- 
score  with  my  knuckles.  That  I  shall  always 
have  an  excuse  for  being  as  testy  as  I  please. 
...  As  soon  as  my  father  heard  of  my 
trouble  he  came  to  see  me,  bringing  a  cyclo- 
paedia of  medicine,  from  which  he  has  selected 
a  variety  of  choice  complaints  for  himself,  that 
my  reading  might  be  of  an  enlivening  charac- 
ter. ...  I  never  heard  that  my  great-grand- 
father died  insolvent,  but  I  am  obliged  to  foot 
some  of  his  bills  for  port." 

The  succeeding  sixteen  years  saw  lit- 
tle change  in  his  life.  After  four  years 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly."  *'  It  is  amazing  how 
quickly  the  waters  close  over  one.  .  .  . 
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Good  bye.  Nature  is  equable.  I  have 
lost  the  *  Atlantic/  but  my  cow  has 
calved  as  if  nothing  had  happened.'^ 

Shortly  afterward  he  undertook  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review.'*  During  the  war  his  pen 
was  active  in  aid  of  the  North.  His 
anti-English  proclivities  come  out  in 
this  note  to  the  historian  Motley  :  *'  Is 
not  the  coup  de  grdce  of  the  Alabama 
refreshing  ?  That  an  American  sloop- 
of-war  should  sink  a  British  ship  of 
equal  force,  manned  by  British  sailors, 
and  armed  with  British  guns,  in  the 
British  Channel !  There  is  something 
to  make  John  Bull  reflect." 

Changes  which  the  years  brought  in 
his  own  home  touched  him  keenly. 
The  Elmwood  of  his  boyish  days  was  no 
longer  a  green  solitude.  The  builder 
had  laid  ruthless  hands  on  it. 

' '  My  heart  was  almost  broken  yesterday  by 
seeing  mailed  to  my  willow  a  board  with  these 
words  on  it:  'These  trees  for  sale.'  The 
wretch  is  going  to  peddle  them  for  firewood  ! 
If  I  had  the  money  I  wonld  bay  the  piece  of 
ground  they  stand  on  to  sa?e  them— the  dear 
friends  of  a  lifetime.  One  of  them  will  stand, 
I  hope,  a  few  years  yet  in  my  poem,  but  he 
might  jnst  as  well  have  ontlasted  me  and  my 
words,  making  his  own  green  ode  every  sum- 
mer." 

In  1872  the  Lowells  revisited  Europe, 
spending  two  years  in  travel.  Three 
years  later  came  the  call  to  Spain.  To 
his  daughter  he  says  :  *'  It  must  be 
kept  close,  but  I  have  refused  to  go 
either  to  Vienna  or  Berlin.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  abroad  at  all.  But 
I  have  said  that  '  I  would  have  gone  to 
Spain,'  supposing  that  place  to  have 
been  already  filled  ...  it  will  be  of 
Bome  use  to  me  in  my  studies,  and  I 
shall  not  stay  very  long  at  any  rate. 
But  it  is  hard  to  leave  Elmwooa  while 
it  is  looking  so  lovely." 

**  You  must  remember,"  Miss  Korton 
is  aduionished,  **  that  I  am  H.  E.  now. 
...  I  haven't  yet  discovered  in  what 
my  particular  kind  of  excellency  con- 
siste,  but  when  I  do  I  will  let  you 
know.  It  is  rather  amusing,^  by  the 
way,  to  see  a  certain  added  respect  in 
the  demeanor  of  my  fellow-townsmen 
toward  me,  as  if  I  had  drawn  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  and  was  somebody  at  last. 
Indeed,  I  don't  believe  I  could  persuade 
any  except  my  old  friends  of  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  I  go.*'     He  took  a 


humorous  view  of  his  duties  in  this  new 
character,  and  many  of  the  touches  in 
the  letters  from  Madrid  are  inimitable 
— but  the  work  was  not  congenial.  He 
felt  that  it  neither  enlisted  his  sympa- 
thies nor  made  any  call  on  his  better 
faculties. 

**  We  are  obliged  to  go  aboat  somewhat  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  house-hunting.  We  can't  go  in 
a  oab  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  must  ha?e 
coachman  and  footmen  in  livery,  with  their 
coats  folded  over  the  coach  b^x  in  a  cascade  of 
brass  buttons.  The  first  day  it  rather  amused 
me.  but  yesterday  the  whole  thing  revealed  it- 
self to  me  as  a  tremendous  bore,  but  essential 
to  the  situation.  ...  I  was  beckoned  to  the 
King's  side,  and  he  talked  with  me  all  the  way, 
even  quoting  one  of  my  own  verses.  He  had 
been  crammed,  of  course,  beforehand." 

A  visit  the  following  spring  to  Athens 
and  Constantinople  restored  him  to  bet- 
ter spirits. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on 
for  at  least  another  year,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  his  transfer  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

In  the  years  of  his  stay  with  us  he 
learned  to  understand  and  to  love  our 
country  and  its  people. 

*'  I  like  London,  and  have  learned  to  see,  as 
I  never  saw  before,  the  advantage  of  a  great 
capital.  It  establishes  one  set  of  measures, 
moral  and  intellectual,  for  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  great  drawback  for  us,  that  we 
have  as  many  as  we  have  States.  The  flow  of 
life  in  the  streets,  too— sublimer,  it  seems  to 
me  often,  than  the  tides  of  the  sea— gives  me 
a  kind  of  stimulus  that  I  And  agreeable  even 
if  it  prompts  to  nothing.  As  for  the  climate, 
it  suits  me  better  than  any  I  ever  lived  in  ; 
and  for  the  inward  weather,  I  have  never 
seen  civilization  at  so  high  a  level  in  some 
respects  as  here." 

England  liked  and  made  much  of  him 
too.  Oxford  had  already  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.  upon  him, 
and  in  1884  Edinburgh  elected  to  do 
him  honor.     "  This  will  be  my  fourth 

fown,  so^that  I  beat  Dogberry  by  two^ 
shall  be  able  to  keep  myself  warm 
without  Harvard.'*  **  JS^othing  in  my 
life,''  he  writes  to  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
'^  has  ever  puzzled  me  so  much  as  my 

Eopularity  here  in  England — which  I 
ave  done  nothing  and  been  nothing  to 
deserve.  I  was  telling  my  wife  a  day 
or  two  ago  that  I  couldn't  understand 
it.  It  must  be  my  luck,  and  ought  to 
terrify  me  like  the  ring  of  Tolycrates." 
His  term  of  office  had  scarcely  come 
to  an  end  when  Mrs.  Lowell  died.     In 
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his  grief  his  chief  desire  was  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  made  a 
new  home  with  his  daughter  and  her 
children  at  Deerfoot  Farm  ;  but  for 
four  successive  seasons  he  was  able  to 
revisit  London,  and  to  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  all  that  was  brightest  and 
best  in  its  society. 

"  I  am  liying  a  fatile  life  here,  bat  am  as 
fond  of  London  as  Charles  Lamb.  The  rattle 
of  a  hansom  shakes  oew  life  into  my  old 
bones,  and  I  ruin  myself  in  them.  I  love 
saoh  evanescent  and  nnimportnnate  glimpses 
of  the  world  as  I  catch  from  my  flying  perch. 
...  I  love  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
park  and  forget  myself  in  that  dull  roar  of 
ever-circnlatiDg  life  which  bears  a  burden  to 
thr  song  of  the  thrash  I  am  listening  to.  It 
is  far  more  impressive  than  Niagara,  which 
has  nothing  else  to  du  and  can't  help  itself. 
In  this  vast  torrent  all  the  drops  are  men.'* 

Age  crept  on  him  very  gradually,  and 
with  his  unconquerable  youthful ness 
of  heart  and  feeling  it  amused  and 
amazed  him  to  find  himself  among  the 
veterans.  This  is  how  he  announces 
his  seventieth  birthday  to  Mrs.  Leslie 
Stephen  : 

"  I  have  been  forging  over  the  reef  of  my 
seventieth  birthday  into  the  smooth  water  be- 
yond, withoat  maoh  damage  to  my  keel  so  far 
as  I  can  discover.  I  was  dined  and  praised 
to  A  degree  that  woald  have  satisfied  yoa — 
most  partial  even  of  your  sex.  Bat  somehow 
I  liked  it.  I  do  like  to  be  liked.  It  is  very 
droll  to  be  seventy.  Don't  scold  me  for  it. 
ril  never  do  it  again  ;  bat  I  don't  feel  any 
older,  I  think,  and  I  am  sare  I  don't  feel  any 
wiser  than  I  did  before.  'Tis  a  little  depress- 
ing to  be  reminded  that  one  has  lived  so  long 
and  done  so  little.  When  I  measare  the 
length  with  the  achievement,  there  is  a  hor- 
rible overlapping,  bat  I  shall  expect  a  certain 


deference.  Whatever  condescension  I  show 
will  be  maltiplied  by  seven  instead  of  six,  re- 
member, and  precioas  in  proportion." 

The  closing  years  were  spent  under 
the  old  roof  where  he  had  been  born, 
and  had  always  hoped  to  die.  The  days 
passed  in  tranquil  study,  and  in  inter- 
course with  the  best  writers  of  past  and 
present  times. 

Once  or  twice  there  is  a  note  of  de- 
spondency, but  he  was  happy  in  that  he 
did  not  outsit  his  fires  ;  his  interests 
and  his  friendships  were  with  him  to 
the  last.  No  words  can  more  fitlv  de- 
scribe the  traits  of  character  which  en- 
deared him  to  so  many,  than  those  which 
his  friend  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  used  : 

*'  It  was  singalarly  trae  of  him,  as  I  take  it 
to  be  generally  trae  of  men  of  the  really  poet- 
ical temperament,  that  the  child  in  him  was 
never  sappressed.  He  retained  the  most 
transparent  simplicity  to  the  end.  If  he  had 
any  vanity,  it  was  of  the  inoffensive  kind, 
which  goes  with  an  alter  absence  of  affecta- 
tion. The  dominant  impression  was  always 
the  same,  of  an  mixed  kindness  and  thoroagh 
wholesomeness  of  natare.  There  was  plenty 
of  virtaoas  indignation  on  occasion,  bat  he 
coald  not  help  being  tolerant  even  toward  an- 
tagonists. He  seemed  to  be  always  fall  of 
cordial  goodwill,  and  his  intellectaal  power 
was  ased  not  to  woand  nor  to  flatter,  but  jast 
to  let  yoa  know  directly  on  occasion,  or  gen- 
eraUy  thrcagh  some  ingenioas  veil  of  sabtle 
reserve,  how  qaiok  and  tender  were  his  sym- 
pathies, and  how  trae  his  sense  of  all  that  was 
best  and  noblest  in  his  sarroandiaga.  That 
was  the  Lowell  whom  I  and  mine  knew  and 
loved  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  those  to 
whom  he  is  only  known  by  his  books  need  not 
look  far  to  discover  that  the  same  Lowell  is 
everywhere  present  in  them." 

— Leisure  Hour. 
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**  But  the  tenth  avatar  of  the  Lord 
Vishnu  is  vet  to  come.*' 

*'  Exactly  so,  pundit-;i,"  I  replied, 
looking  at  my  watch.  '*  It  is  yet  to 
come,  seeing  that  time's  up.  Half-past 
eight ;  so  not  another  stroke  of  work 
to-day.  No,  not  for  twice  a  thousand 
rupees  1'' 

A  thousand  rupees  being  the  sum 
with  which  the  Government  of  India 
rewards  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 


"  high  proficiency"  in  languages,  I, 
having  regard  to  its  literature,  had 
chosen  Sanskrit  as  a  means  of  paying 
certain  just  debts.  To  which  end  the 
head-master  of  the  district  school  came 
to  me  for  two  hours  every  morning, 
and  prosed  away  over  the  doings  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheon  until  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  Lord  Vishnu  had 
been  rather  extravagant  in  the  matter 
of  incarnations. 
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The  pundit,  however,  to  whom  would 
be  due  a  hundred  rupees  of  the  thousand 
if  I  succeeded,  smiled  blandly.  "  The 
tenth  avatar  will  doubtless  await  his 
Honor's  leisure  ;  the  tenth,  and  last.** 

"  Last !"  I  echoed  with  scorn. 
**  How  do  you  know  ?  Some  authorities 
hold  there  are  twenty-four,  and  upon 
my  soul  I  don't  see  why  there  should 
not  be  twenty-four  thousand.  *Tis  the 
same  old  story  all  through  ;  devils  and 
demigods,  rakshas  and  rishies,  Noah's 
ark  and  Excalibur.  That  sort  of  thing 
might  go  on  forever." 

Now  pundit  Narayan  Das  was  a  very 
learned  man.  He  had  taken  a  Calcutta 
degree  and  was  accustomed  to  educate 
the  rising  generation  on  a  mixture  of 
the  Rig  Veda  and  The  Spectator.  So 
he  smiled  again,  saying  in  English, 
*'  History  repeats  itself. 

Thereupon  he  left  me,  and  I,  going 
into  the  veranda  with  my  cigar,  came 
straight  upon  Ramchunderji  and  his 
wife  Seeta.     At  least  I  thiuK  so. 

They  were  the  oddest  little  couple. 
He,  at  a  stretch,  might  have  touched  a 
decade  of  life,  she,  something  more  than 
half  such  distance  of  time.  That  is, 
taking  them  by  size  ;  in  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  in  their  grave,  careworn  faces, 
they  were  centuries  old.  His  sole  gar- 
ment consisted  of  a  large  yellow  turban 
twined  high  into  a  sort  of  mitre,  with 
just  a  tip  of  burnished  silver  fringe 
sprouting  from  the  top  ;  and,  as  he  sat 
cross-legged  against  the  veranda  pillar, 
a  hand  resting  on  each  knee,  his  figure 
awoke  a  fleeting  memory  which,  at  the 
time,  I  failed  to  catch.  Afterward  I 
remembered  the  effigies  in  Indra's  celes- 
tial court  as  represented  by  some  Parsee 
actors  I  had  once  seen.  Seeta  was  sim- 
ply a  bundle,  owing  to  her  being  huddled 
and  cuddled  up  in  a  veil  ample  enough 
for  an  ample  woman. 

**  I  am  Ramchunderji,  and  this  is  my 
wife  Seeta,"  said  the  boy  gravely.  *'  If 
the  Presence  pleases,  I  will  beguile  time 
by  singing." 

"  What  will  you  sing?"  I  asked,  pre- 
paring to  idle  away  ten  minutes  com- 
fortably in  a  lounge-chair  which  lay 
convenient. 

**  I  sing  what  I  sing.  Give  me  the 
vinttf  woman." 

The  veil  gave  up  such  a  very  large  in- 
strument that  the  smallness  of  the  re- 


maining wife  became  oppressive.  So 
large  indeed  was  it,  that  one  gourd 
over- filled  the  boy's  lap,  while  the  other 
acted  as  a  prop  to  the  high  twined  tur- 
ban. Even  the  connecting  bamboo, 
slender  though  it  was,  seemed  all  too 
wide  for  those  small  fingers  on  the  frets. 

"  Is  the  permission  of  the  Presence 
bestowed  ?"  suggested  Ramchunderji 
with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Twang,  twang,  twangle  !  Heavens, 
what  a  Vina  and  what  a  voice  !  I  nearly 
stopped  both  at  the  first  bar  ;  then  pa- 
tience prevailing,  I  lay  back  and  closed 
my  eyes.  Twang,  twangle  !  A  sudden 
difference  in  the  tone  made  me  open 
them  again,  only  to  find  the  same  lit- 
tle bronze  image  busy  in  making  a  per- 
fectly purgatorial  noise  ;  so  I  resigned 
myself  once  more.  Palm-trees  waving, 
odorous  thickets  starred  with  jasmine, 
forms,  half-mortal,  half -divine,  stealing 
through  the  shadows,  the  flash  of 
shining  swords,  the  twang  of  golden 
bows  bent  on  ten-headed  many-handed 
monsters — Bah  !  Pundit  Narayan  Das, 

E rosing  over  those  epic  poems  of  his, 
ad  made  me  drowsy.  **What  have 
you  been  singing  ?"  I  asked,  rousing 
myself. 

Ramchunderji  spread  his  hands 
thumbs  outward,  and  the  three  wrinkles 
on  his  high  forehead  deepened.  ''  God 
knows  !  It  is  what  they  sang,  before 
the  great  flood  came.  The  vina  was 
theirs,  and  my  turban,  and  my  wife's 
veil ;  the  rest  was  too  big  altogether,  so 
I  gave  it  away  for  some  bread.  When 
the  bellv  is  full  of  ^reed  the  heart  hath 
none  left,  and  the  mne-lakh  necklace  is 
worth  no  more  than  a  mouthful.  If 
the  Presence  could  see  into  my  heart 
now,  he  would  find  no  greed  there." 

This  delicate  allusion  to  an  inward 
craving  produced  a  four-anna  bit  from 
my  pocKet,  and  sent  Ramchunderji 
away  to  the  sweetmeat-sellers  in  order 
to  appease  his  hunger  ;  for  sweet-stuff 
is  cheap  in  the  East,  especially  when  it 
is  stale.  Seeta  and  the  vifia,  mysteri- 
ously intertwined  beneath  the  veil,  fol- 
lowed duteously  behind. 

The  next  day  they  were  back  again, 
and  the  twang  of  that  infernal  instru- 
ment broke  in  on  the  pundit's  impas- 
sioned regrets  over  the  heroic  days  of 
his  favorite  poems.  "  By  the  by,"  I  in- 
terrupted,    can  you  tell  me  what  that 
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boy  is  singing  ?  I  can't  make  out  a 
word,  and  yet — ''  But  it  was  no  use 
bringing  fancy  to  bear  on  Naravan  Das, 
so  we  went  out  to  listen.  They  were 
sitting  under  a  trellised  arch  covered 
with  jasmine  and  roses,  and  a  great 
Gloire  de  Dijon  had  sent  a  shower  of 
blown  petals  over  Seeta's  veil. 

^'  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing, *'  quoted  Narayan  Das  senten- 
tiously  after  listening  awhile.  ''It  is 
Bamayana,  the  immortal  poem  your 
honor  reads  even  now  ;  but  debase,  illit- 
erate. You  say  wrong,  boy !  it  is 
thus.'' 

Bamch under  ji  waited  till  the  pompous 
periods  ceased  ;  then  he  shook  nis  head 
gravely.  **  AVe  did  not  sing  it  so  in  the 
days  before  the  great  flood  came.^' 

llis  words  gave  me  a  curious  thrill ; 
but  there  is  no  more  matter-of-fact 
being  in  the  world  than  a  Calcutta 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  so  the  pundit  at  once 
began  a  cross-examination  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  Queen's  Counsel. 
**What  flood?  who  were  *we'?" 
These  and  many  other  questions  put 
with  brutal  bluntness  met  with  a  pa- 
tient reply. 

It  had  been  a  very  big  flood,  some- 
where, God  knows  how  far,  in  the  south 
country.  One,  two,  three  years  ago? 
Oh  more  than  that !  but  he  could  not 
say  how  much  more.  The  bard  who 
sang  and  the  woman  who  carried  the 
tnna  had  disappeared,  been  swept  awaj 
perhaps.  Since  then  he,  Ramchunderji, 
had  wandered  over  the  world  filling  his 
stomach  and  that  of  his  wife  Seeta  with 
songs.  Their  stomachs  were  not  always 
full ;  oh  no  !  Of  late  (perhaps  because 
the  vifia  was  so  old)  people  had  not 
cared  to  listen,  and  since  the  great  flood 
nothing  could  be  got  without  money. 
Seeta  ?  Oh,  yes  !  she  was  his  wife. 
They  had  been  married  ever  so  long  ;  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  they 
had  not  been  married. 

It  was  Narayan  Das's  opportunity  for 
shaking  his  head.  These  infant  mar- 
riages were  subversive  of  due  education. 
Here  was  a  boy,  who  should  be  in  Stand- 
ard II.  doing  the  compound  rules,  idling 
about  in  ignorance.  It  struck  me, 
however,  that  Ramchunderji  must  be 
pretty  well  on  to  vulgar  fractions  and 
rule  of  three,  with  himself,  Seeta,  and 
the  w^orld  as   the  denominators,  so  I 


asked  him  if  his  heart  were  still  so  de- 
void of  greed  that  another  four-anna  bit 
would  be  welcome.  His  face  showed  a 
pained  surprise.  The  Presence,  he  said, 
must  be  aware  that  four  annas  would 
fill  their  stomachs  (which  were  not  big) 
for  many  days.  They  had  not  come 
for  alms,  only  to  make  music  for  the 
Presence  out  of  gratitude.  Thinking 
that  music  out  of  an  ill-tuned  vina  was 
hardly  the  same  thing  I  forced  another 
four-anna  bit  on  the  boy  and  sent  him 
away. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  ere  I  saw  him 
again,  though  Narayan  Das  and  I  used, 
as  the  days  grew  warmer,  to  sit  out  in 
the  trellised""  arch  within  sight  of  the 
road.  My  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  in- 
creased as  I  read  ^of  Ramchunderji's 
long  exile  shared  by  Seeta  his  wife  ;  of 
how  he  killed  the  beasts  in  the  en- 
chanted forest ;  how  she  was  reft  from 
him  by  R4vana  the  hydra-headed, 
many-handed  monster ;  and  of  how 
finally  she  was  restored  to  his  arms  by 
the  help  of  Hanuman  the  man-monkey, 
the  child  of  the  wild  winds.  But  though 
the  pundit  used  to  waste  many  words 
in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  a  poem 
which  held  such  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  their  commonest  names 
were  derived  from  it,  I  never  seemed  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  I  had 
done  when  I  listened  with  closed  eyes 
to  the  boy's  debased,  illiterate  rendering 
of  the  s'lokas. 

It  was  after  the  school-vacation  had 
sent  Narayan  Das  to  see  his  relatives  at 
Benares  that  the  odd  little  couple 
turned  up  again.  Ramchunderji's  face 
looked  more  pintihed  and  careworn  than 
ever,  and  as  ne  held  the  vina  across  his 
knees,  Seeta,  losing  its  contours,  seemed 
more  than  ever  inadequate  to  her  veil. 

'*  Perhaps  one  of  the  many  devils 
which  beset  the  virtuous  has  entered 
into  the  instrument,"  he  said,  despond- 
ently ;  **  but  when  I  play,  folk  listen 
not  at  all.  So  greed  remaineth  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  heart  is  empty." 

I  offered  him  another  four-anna  bit, 
and  when  he  demurred  at  taking  it  be- 
fore beguiling  the  time  with  music,  I 
laid  it  on  the  flat  skin  top  of  one  of  the 
gourds,  hoping  thus  to  ensure  silence. 

The  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  seemed 
to  go  right  up  into  his  turban,  and  his 
voice  took  a  perplexed  tone.     **  It  used 
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not  to  be  so.  Before  the  flood  Seeta  and 
I  had  no  thought  of  money ;  but 
now — ."  He  began  fingering  the 
strings  softly  and  as  they  tnrilled,  the 
four-anna  bit  vibrated  and  jigged  in  a 
murmur  of  money  that  fitted  strangely 
to  the  sort  of  rude  chant  in  which  he 
went  on. 

Money  is  in  the  hands,  the  head,  the  heart ; 
Give  !  give,  give,  before  we  give  again  ; 
Money  hath  ten  heads  to  think  ont  evil  doing  ; 
Money  hath  twenty  hands  to  mete  out  pain.  ' 
Money  !  money  !  money  !  money  ! 
Money  steals  the  heart's  love  from  onr  life. 
Money  I  have  not — say  !  art  thou  hnngry,  wife  ? 

If  anything  was  possessed  of  a  devil 
it  was  that  four-anna  bit.  It  buzzed, 
and  hummed,  and  jigged  infernally,  as 
the  boy's  finger  on  uie  strings  struck 
more  firmly. 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ramchnn- 
derji,"  said  I  uneasily,  "  that  vina  is 
enough  to  ruin  Orpheus.  As  you  don't 
care  for  my  money,  I'll  give  you  an- 
other instrument  instead.  I  have  one 
inside  which  is  easier  to  play,  and  more 
your  style  in  every  way." 

So  I  brought  out  a  ravanastron  such 
as  professional  beggars  use,  a  thing  with 
two  strings  and  a  gourd  covered  with 
snake-skin.  To  my  surprise  the  boy's 
face  lost  its  impassive  melancholy  in 
palpable  anger. 

"  The  Presence  does  not  understand," 
he  said  quite  hotly.  "  We  do  not  beg  ; 
Seeta  and  I  fill  ourselves  with  songs. 
That  thing  whines  for  money,  money, 
money,  liEe  the  devil  who  made  it. 
Bather  would  I  live  by  this  than  by 
mine  enemy."  And  as  he  spoke  he 
struck  the  snake-skin  with  his  supple 
fingers  till  it  resounded  again.  **  Yea  ! 
thus  will  I  find  bread,"  he  went  on, 
^'  but  the  vina  must  find  a  home  first. 
Therefore  I  came  to  the  Presence,  hear- 
ing that  he  collected  such  things.  Per- 
haps he  will  keep  it  in  exchange  for 
one  rupee.  It  is  worth  one  rupee 
surely." 

His  wistful  look  as  he  handed  me  the 
instrument  made  me  feel  inclined  to 
offer  a  hundred  ;  tut  in  good  sooth  the 
vina  was  worth  five,  and  I  told  him  so, 
adding,  as  I  looked  at  some  curious 
tracery  round  the  gourds,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  very  old  indeed. 

"  The  Presence  saith  truly  ;  it  is  very 
old,"   echoed  Bamchunderji    drearily. 


**  That  is  why  folk  will  not  listen.  It 
is  too  old  ;  too  old  to  be  worth  money." 

Nevertheless  he  cheered  up  at  the 
sight  of  his  rupee  ;  for  he  would  not 
take  more,  saying  he  had  every  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  claim  the  vina  ere 
long,  and  that  fi^Q  rupees  would  be  be- 
yond his  hopes  of  gain. 

A  fortnight  after  I  came  home  from 
my  early  morning  ride  by  the  police- 
office,  which  stood  outside  the  native 
town,  close  to  a  brick-stepped  tank 
shaded  by  peepul  trees ;  my  object 
being  to  check  the  tally  of  poisonous 
snakes  brought  in  for  the  reward  given 
by  Government  for  their  capture.  The 
first  time  I  saw  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred deadly  serpents  ranged  in  a  row 
with  all  their  heads  one  way,  and  all 
their  unwinking  eyes  apparently  fixed 
on  me,  I  felt  queer,  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  dead  did  not  somehow  enter 
into  the  equation.  But  habit  inures 
one,  and  I  walked  along  the  thin  gray 
fringe  of  certain  death  spread  out  on  the 
first  step  of  the  tank  with  an  air  of 
stolid  business  ;  only  stopping  before  an 
unusually  large  specimen  to  ask  the 
captor,  who  sat  behind  awaiting  his 
pence,  where  he  had  come  across  it. 

"  Six  hundred  and  seventy  in  all, 
HuzooTy^  remarked  the  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Police,  following  me  re- 
splendent in  silver  trappings  and  white 
cotton  gloves.  "  That  is  owing  to  the 
floods,  and  the  season,  since  this  is  the 
sixth  of  Bhddron  [August]  the  month 
of  snakes.  Yet  the  outlay  is  excessive 
to  the  Government,  and  perhaps  with 
justice  the  price  of  small  ones,  such  as 
these,  might  be  reduced  one  half." 

I  looked  up,  and  behind  a  fringe  of 
diminutive  vipers  sat  Bamchunderji  and 
the  bundle  he  called  Seeta.  On  his  bare 
right  arm  he  wore  a  much  be-tasselled 
floss  silk-bracelet  bound  with  tinsel. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  the  greed  is  in  your 
heart  again,"  said  I,  pointing  to*  the 
ornament. 

"  The  Rdm-rucki  is  not  bought,  but 
given,  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood," 
replied  the  boy.  "  Every  one  wears  the 
Edm-rucki  still,  every  one  !" 

The  Deputy  Inspector  pulled  down 
the  cuff  of  his  uniform  nastily,  but 
against  the  gleam  of  his  white  gloves 
I  caught  a  dimpse  of  bright  colors. 
The  Rdm-ruchi,  he  explained  evasively. 
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was  the  bracelet  of  lack  given  to  Eam- 
chunderji  in  old  days  before  his  search 
for  Seeta,  and  common,  ill-educated 
people  still  retained  the  superstitious 
custom  of  binding  one  on  the  wrist  of 
each  male  during  the  month  of  Bhd- 
(iron.  There  was  so  much  deplorable 
ignorance  among  the  uneducated 
classes,  and  did  the  Presence  look  with 
favor  on  the  proposal  for  reducing  the 
rewards  ?  Perhaps  it  was  R&mchun' 
derji's  eager,  wistful  face  hinting  at  the 
way  promises  were  kept  before  the  flood, 
whicli  made  me  reply  that  I  considered 
no  one  but  the  Viceroy  in  Council  had 
power  to  reduce  the  price  of  snakes. 

Several  times  after  this  I  found  the 
odd  little  couple  disposed  behind  their 
tally  of  small  vipers  ;  then  the  season  of 
serpents  ceased,  and  one  by  one  the 
habitues  of  the  tank  steps  dropped  off 
to  pursue  other  professions.  The  fringe 
broke  into  isolated  tassels,  and  finally 
the  worn,  ruddy,  steps  lay  bare  of  all 
save  the  flickering  light  and  shade  of 
the  leaves  above. 

November  had  chilled  the  welcome 
cool  weather  to  cold,  when  a  report  came 
in  the  usual  course  that  a  boy  calling 
himself  Kamchunderji,  and  a  girl  said  to 
be  his  wife,  had  been  found  in  a  jas- 
mine garden  outside  the  city,  half  dead 
of  exhaustion  and  without  any  ostensible 
means  of  livelihood.  They  had  been 
taken  up  as  vagrants  and  sent  to  hospi- 
tal, pending  Government  orders.  Xow 
the  Jubilee  year  was  coming  to  a  close, 
leaving  behind  it  a  legacy  of  new  chari- 
ties throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India  Of  some  the  foundation  stone 
only  had  been  laid  by  direct  telegram  to 
the  Queen-Empress  ;  others  had  sprung 
to  life  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  work- 
men's tenements.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  Female  Boarding  School  and 
Orphanage  for  the  children  of  high-caste 
Hindoos,  which  had  been  built  and  en- 
dowed by  a  number  of  rich  contractors 
and  usurers,  not  one  of  whom  would 
have  sent  their  daughters  to  it  for  all 
their  hoarded  wealth.  Persistent  pen- 
nies had  attracted  a  creditable,  if  inter- 
mittent, supply  of  day-scholars  to  its 
stucco  walls  ;  but  despite  an  appropriate 
inscription  in  three  languages  over  the 

fate  the  Orphanage  remained  empty, 
loney  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  pro- 
duce homeless  orphans  of  good  family 


in  a  society  where  the  patriarchal  system 
lingers  in  all  its  crass  disregard  of  the 
main  chance.  So  at  the  first  hint  of 
Seeta  I  was  besieged  on  all  sides.  A 
real  live,  genuine,  Hindoo  female  orphan 
goin^  a  begging  !  Preposterous  I  Sac- 
rilegious !  The  Chairman  of  the  Or- 
phanage Committee  almost  wept  as  he 
pictured  the  emptiness  of  those  white 
walls,  and  actually  shed  tears  over  the 
building  estimates  which  he  produced 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  poor 
little  Seeta.  Was  it  fair,  he  asked,  that 
such  a  total  of  munificent  charity  should 
not  have  a  single  orphan  to  show  the 
Commissioner-«flAf^  when  he  came  on 
tour  ?  His  distress  touched  me.  Then 
winter,  hard  on  the  poor  even  in  sunlit 
India,  was  on  us  ;  besides,  Narayan  Das 
tempted  me  further,  with  suggestions 
of  a  Jubilee  Scholarship  at  the  district 
school  for  Kamchunderji  himself.  . 

I  broke  it  very  gently  to  the  boy  as  he 
lay  on  a  mat  in  the  sun,  slowly  absorb- 
ing warmth  and  nourishment.  He  was 
too  weak  to  contest  the  point,  but  I  felt 
bad,  exceedingly,  when  I  saw  him  turn 
face  down  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  was 
upon  him.  I  knew  ho  must  be  whisper- 
ing confidences  to  Mother  Earth  respect- 
ing that  happy  time  before  the  flood,  and 
I  slunk  away  as  though  I  had  been 
whipped. 

Now,  if  in  telling  this  veracious  his- 
tory I  seem  too  intermittent,  1  can  but 
offer  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  an  offi- 
cials work  in  India  is  like  that  of  a  Jac- 
quard  loom.  A  thread  slips  forward, 
snows  for  a  second,  and  disappears  ;  a 
pause,  and  there  it  is  again.  Sometimes 
not  until  the  pattern  is  complete,  is  it 
possible  to  realize  that  the  series  of 
trivial  incidents  has  combined  to  weave 
an  indelible  record  on  the  warp  and 
woof.  So  it  was  early  January  before 
the  Ramchunderji  shuttle  stirred  again. 
Narayan  Das  came  to  me  with  a  look  on 
hisr  face  suggestive  that  neither  the  Ria- 
Veda  nor  The  Spectator  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  boy,  he  said,  was  not 
a  bad  boy,  though  he  seemed  absolutely 
unable  to  learn ;  but  his  influence  on 
Standard  I.  was  strictly  non-regulation, 
nor  did  any  section  of  the  educational 
code  apply  to  the  case.  If  I  would  come 
down  at  recess  time,  I  could  see  and 
judge  for  myself  what  ought  to  be  done. 
When  I  reached  the  playground  the  big- 
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ger  boys  were  at  krikutts  (cricket)  or 
gymnastics,  the  medium  ones  engaged 
on  marMes,  bnt  in  a  sunny  corner 
backed  by  warm  brick  walls  sat  Ram- 
chunderii  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
Standara  I.  Small  as  he  was,  he  was 
still  so  much  larger  than  the  average  of 
the  class,  that,  as  he  leaned  his  hi^h  yel- 
low turban  against  the  wall,  witn  half- 
closed  eyes  and  hands  upon  his  knees, 
the  memory  of  Indra's  court  came  back 
to  me  once  more.  He  was  reciting 
something  in  a  low  voice,  and  as  the 
children  munched  popcorn  or  sucked 
sweeties  their  eyes  never  left  his  face. 

**  Look  I"  said  Narayan  Das  in  a 
whisper  from  oar  spyingiround  behind 
the  master's  window.  The  song  came 
to  an  end,  a  stir  circled  through  the 
audience,  and  one  by  one  the  solid  chil- 
dren of  the  fields,  and  the  slender,  sharp 
little  imps  of  the  bazaars,  rose  up  and 
put  something  into  the  singer's  lap.  A 
few  grains  of  corn,  a  scrap  of  sweet  stuff, 
and  as  they  did  so  each  said  in  turn, 
**  Salaam,  Kumchunderji  V*  "  No  won- 
der the  boy  has  grown  fat,''  I  whispered 
dropping  the  reed  screen  round  which 
I  had  been  peeping. 

Narayan  Das  shook  his  head.  *'  If  it 
were  only  comestibles,"  he  replied 
gravely,  **  I  could  arrange  ;  but  when 
they  are  devoid  of  victuals  they  give 
their  slate-pencils,  their  ink-pots,  even 
their  First-Lesson  books.  Then,  if  no- 
body sees  and  stops,  there  is  vacancy 
when  such  things  are  applied  for.  Thus 
it  is  subversive  of  discipline  and  parents 
object  to  pay.  Besides  the  in  forma- 
pauperis  pupils  come  on  contingent  with 
great  expense  to  Government." 

I  looked  through  the  screen  again 
with  a  growing  respect  for  Ramchun- 
(lerji.  ''  Does  he  eat  them  too  ?"  I 
asked. 

The  head-master  smiled  the  sickly 
smile  of  one  who  is  not  quite  sure  if  his 
superior  officer  intends  a  joke,  and  fell 
back  as  usual  on  quotation,  '^  The 
ostrich  is  supposed  by  some  to  digest 
nails,  but — " 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  being  discovered, 
went  out  and  spoke  seriously  to  the 
offender.  His  calm  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  ^'  I  do  not  ask,  or  beg,"  he 
replied  ;  '*  they  give  of  their  hearts  and 
their  abundance,  as  in  old  days  before 
the  flood.    Is  it  my  fault  if  they  possess 


slate-pencils  and  ink-pots,   and  First- 
Lesson  books  ?" 

I  must  confess  that  this  argument 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable,  but  I  ad- 
vised him,  seeing  that  the  flood  had 
come,  to  return  such  offerings  in  future 
in  the  store.  He  did  not  take  my  ad- 
vice, and,  about  a  week  after,  being  dis- 
covered selling  these  things  to  the  big- 
ger boys  at  a  reduced  price,  he  was  caned 
by  the  head-master.  That  night  he 
disappeared  from  the  boarding-house 
and  was  no  more  seen.  His  name  was 
removed  from  the  rolls,  his  scholarship 
forfeited  for  absence  without  leave,  and 
the  arrears  absorbed  in  refunds  for 
slate-pencils  and  ink-pots.  So  that 
was  an  end  of  R&mchunderji's  schooling, 
and  Standard  I.  once  more  became 
amenable  to  the  Code. 

Winter  was  warming  to  spring,  the 
first  bronze  vine  leaves  were  budding, 
and  the  young  wheat  shooting  to  silvery 
ears  before  the  Commissioner,  coming 
his  rounds,  was  taken  in  pomp  to  visit 
the  Orphanage  and  its  occupants.  I 
remember  it  so  well.  The  Committee 
and  the  Commissioner,  and  I,  and  every 
one  interested  in  female  orphans  and 
female  education,  on  one  side  of  a  red 
baize  table  decorated  with  posies  of 
decayed  rosebuds  and  jasmine  in  green- 
glass  tumblers  ;  and  on  the  other  Seeta 
and  the  matron.  The  former,  to  en- 
hance her  value  as  a  genuine  high-caste 
waif,  was  still  a  mere  bundle,  and  I  fan- 
cied she  looked  smaller  than  ever  ;  per- 
haps because  the  veil  was  not  so  large. 
Then  the  accounts  were  passed,  and  the 
matron's  report  read.  Nothing,  she 
said,  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
general  behavior  and  moral  tone  of  the 
inmate,  except  in  one  point.  And  this 
was  the  feeding  of  the  monkeys,  which 
as  every  one  knew,  infested  the  town. 
The  result  being  that  the  bunder-log  had 
become  bold  even  to  the  dropping 
down  of  stones  into  the  court ;  quite 
large  stones,  such  as  the  one  placed  as 
a  stepping-stone  over  the  runnel  of  water 
from  the  well. 

Here  I  unguardedly  suggested  an  air- 
gun  ;  whereupon  Narayan  Das  who 
always  attended  these  functions  as  an 
educational  functionary,  reminded  me 
reproachfully  that  monkeys  were  sacred 
to  the  god  Hunuman,  who,  if  I  remem- 
bered, had  finally  rescued  Seeta  from 
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the  ten-headed,  many-armed  monster 
R&vana,  the  inventor  of  the  ravanastron 
or  beggar's  fiddle. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  the  Jacquard 
loom  of  Fate  was  weaving  a  pattern  ; 
Bdmchunderji !  Seeta  !  the  exile  !  the 
killing  of  the  wild  beasts  !  the  ten- 
headed,  many-handed  monster,  R4vana! 
Yet  1  could  tell  you  almost  every  word 
of  the  Commissioner's  speech,  though 
he  prosed  on  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
complacently  about  the  pleasure  he  felt, 
and  the  authorities  felt,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  felt,  at  seeing  '*  Money, 
the  great  curse  and  blessing  of  human- 
ity, employed  as  it  should  be  employed, 
in  snatching  the  female  orphan  of  India 
from  unmerited  misfortune  and  educat- 
ing her  to  be  an  example  to  the  nine- 
teenth century/'  Every  one  was  highly 
delighted,  and  the  Committee  ap- 
proached me  with  a  view  of  adding  the 
Commissioner's  name  as  a  second  title 
to  the  school. 

But  I  awaited  the  completion  of  the 
pattern.  It  was  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  High  Fes- 
tival of  Spring,  at  the  fair  held  beside 
the  tank  where  humanity  in  thousands 
was  washing  away  the  old  year,  and 
putting  on  the  new  in  the  shape  of 
gay-colored  clothing,  that  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  small,  dense 
crown  whence  came  hearty  guffaws  of 
laughter. 

*'  'Tis  a  performing  monkey,"  said  a 
bearded  villager  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  amusing  them  so 
hugely.  **  The  boy  makes  him  do  tricks 
worthy  of  Hunuman  ;  yet  he  saith  he 
taught  him  yonder  down  by  the  canal. 
Will  not  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  step 
in  and  see  ?  Ho,  ho  !  'twould  make  a 
suitor  laugh  even  if  the  digri  [decree! 
were  against  him."  But  I  recognized 
the  pattern  this  time,  and  I  had  made 


up  my  mind  not  to  interfere  with  the 
shuttle  again.  As  I  turned  away,  an- 
other roar  of  laughter  and  if  general 
feeling  in  pockets  and  turbans,  told  me 
that  the  final  tip  had  succeeded,  and  that 
collection  was  going  on  satisfactorily. 

A  few  days  later  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  came  to  me  in  excited 
despair.  The  real,  genuine,  female 
Hindoo  orphan  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  stucco  walls  were  once  more 
empty.  Enquiries  were  made  on  all 
sides,  but  when  it  came  out,  casually, 
that  a  bov,  a  girl,  and  a  monkey,  had 
taken  a  third-class  ticket  to  Benares  I 
said  nothing.  I  was  not  going  to  aid 
Havana,  or  prevent  the  due  course  of  in- 
carnation, if  it  was  an  incarnation. 
That  great  city  of  men,  women,  and 
monkeys,  should  give  the  trio  fair  play. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Simla,  I 
overheard  a  traveller  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  India  to  a  lady  who  was  long- 
ing all  the  time  to  find  out  from  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  mustache  when  the  polo- 
match  was  to  begin  at  Annandale  next 
day. 

**  The  performing  troupes  are  cer- 
tainly above  the  European  average,"  he 
said.  "  At  Benares  especially  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  monkey  ;  he,  his  master, 
and  a  girl,  did  quite  a  variety  of  scenes 
out  of  the  Ramayana,  and  really,  con- 
sidering who  they  were  I — " 

**  Excuse  me — but — oh  !  Captain 
Smith,  is  it  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  ?" 

The  vina  still  hangs  in  my  collec- 
tion next  the  ravanastron.  Sometimes 
I  take  it  down  and  sound  the  strings. 
But  the  waving  palms,  the  odorous 
thickets,  and  the  shadowy,  immortal 
forms  have  got  mixed  up  somehow 
with  that  infernal  humming  and  bum- 
ming of  the  four-anna  bit.  So  I  get 
no  help  in  trying  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion—  **  Who  was  Ramchunderji  ?" — 
Macmillan^s  Magazine, 


-•♦• 


THE  HUMOR  OF  HERODOTUS. 


BY  EDWARD  MAKSON. 


**  Herodotus,"  says  Colonel  Mure, 
"  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic 
properly  so-called."  Professor  Rawlin- 
son  disputes  this  statement,  and  cites 


stock  examples  of  laughable  stories  re- 
lated by  the  Father  of  History — Alc- 
maeon  coming  out  of  the  treasure-house, 
and  Hippocleides'    malapropos  exhibi- 
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tion  of  his  accomplishments.  My  own 
view,  after  some  study,  is  that  Herodo- 
tus belongs  to  the  class  of  unconscious 
humorists.  He  never  sets  himself  to 
be  droll.  What  tickles  us  in  reading 
him  is  his  nalvetS,  a  ndiveti  like  that  of 
Chaucer's — "  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
heart,''  as  Dahlmann  calls  it.  Mr. 
Pepys  is  like  Herodotus  in  this  respect, 
though  lacking  the  dignity  of  the  Greek 
historian.  He  says  the  most  delicious 
things  without  in  the  least  meaning 
them ;  indeed,  it  is  his  gravity  which 

S'ves  the  flavor  to  his  style.  When, 
r  instance,  he  describes  his  ''  she 
cosen  as  a  *  silly  long-nosed  jade,' "  he 
saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  it.  So  in  his 
account  of  the  inimitable  domestic  scene 
in  which  Mrs.  Pepys,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy, made  demonstrations  with  the 
red-hot  tongs  at  her  husband's  nose, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  humor 
of  the  situation  appealed  to  him.  It  is 
the  same  with  Herodotus.  When  after 
Salamis  Xerxes  was  in  full  flight  for 
Asia,  and  the  overcrowded  vessel,  so 
the  story  ran,  was  laboring  in  the  storm, 
Xerxes,  getting  frightened,  asked  the 
captain  whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  safety.  **  None*"  said  the  captain, 
''  unless  the  ship  is  lightened  of  some 
of  its  passengers.  Whereupon  Xerxes, 
turning  to  the  Persians,  exclaimed, 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  loyalty 
to  your  king,  for  on  you  my  safety  de- 
pends," and  without  a  word  the  well- 
trained  courtiers  made  obeisance  and 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Thus  unburdened 
the  ship  arrived  at  the  land,  whereupon 
Xerxes  presented  the  captain  with  a 
golden  crown  for  having  saved  the 
king's  life,  and  then  ordered  his  head 
off  for  having  caused  the  death  of  so 
many  noble  Persians.*  This  is  tin  bon 
histoire,  invented  by  the  paradox-loving 
Greek  mind  ;  but  Herodotus  takes  it 
seriously  and  proceeds  to  controvert  it 
with  Uerodotean  arguments,  and, 
among  others,  that  Xerxes  would  have 
told  the  Persians  to  go  down  into  the 
hold  and  ordered  the  PhoBuician  sailors 
to  jump  overboard — which,  by  the  way, 
not  being  so  versed  in  Court  etiquette, 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  would 
have  declined  to  do.  Still  more  de- 
lightful in  its  ingenuousness  is  the  ac- 


count of  a  certain  tribe  of  cannibal  Ind- 
ians called  Padoeans.  One  of  the  cus- 
toms of  this  thoughtful  tribe,  as  Herodo- 
tus relates,  is  that  when  any  one  is  ill 
his  most  intimate  friends  kill  him  off 
at  once,  alleging  that  if  he  is  allowed  to 
pine  away  with  disease  his  flesh  would 
be  spoiled  for  the  table.  "  But  he" 
(the  interesting  invalid)  "  says  that  he 
is  not  ill  at  all.  They,  however,  will 
take  no  denial,  and  having  killed  they 
feast  upon  him."  *  If  it  is  a  woman, 
her  lady  friends  do  the  same  for  her. 
"  Supposing  any  one  reaches  old  age 
his  kinsfolk  assemble  and  offer  him  up 
in  sacrifice.  But  not  many  come  to 
this,  for  every  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  had  an  attack  of  illness  first." 
This  being  feasted  off  when  they  get 
old,  the  Massagetsd,  like  the  Padoeans, 
esteem  the  happiest  ending.  If  a  per- 
son dies  of  disease  they  do  not  eat  nim 
but  bury  him.  in  the  ground,  bewailing 
his  ill-fortune  that  he  did  not  come  to 
be  sacrificed.  There  is  a  *'  sublime 
simplicity,"  as  Dahlmann  would  call  it, 
about  the  telling  of  these  merry  cus- 
toms which  convinces  us  that  Herodo- 
tus is  not  in  the  least  facetious.  It  is 
the  same  when  he  tells  us  of  another 
tribe  who  show  their  respect  for  their 
parents  by  eating  them,  and  who,  when 
they  were  asked  by  Darius  what  they 
would  take  to  burn  their  dead  parents  as 
the  Greeks  did,  cried  out  with  horror  and 
bade  him  be  silentf  on  which  Herodotus 
does  not  fail  to  remark  how  various  are 
the  opinions  of  men  even  on  the  com- 
monest subjects  ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  what  strikes  him  is  the  diversity  of 
custom,  not  the  peculiar  mode  of  evinc- 
ing filial  respect.  Again,  among  the 
Scythians  the  greatest  oath  is  by  the 
king's  hearth.  The  king  falls  ill. 
Somebod V  has  forsworn  himself  :  so  the 
suspected  person  is  dragged  before  the 

Eriests.  He  denies  it,  saying  that  he 
as  not  forsworn  himself,  and  protests 
vehemently.  Then  the  king  sends  for 
other  priests,  and  if,  on  consulting  their 
art,  they  agree  with  the  others,  it  is 
'*  off  with  his  head."  If  not  other 
priests  are  invoked,  and  so  on,  and  if 
the  accused  is  finally  found  not  guilty, 
the  accusing  priests  are  packed  in  a 
wagon   filled   with  lighted  brushwood 
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and  started  oft.*  There  is  an  exquisite 
irrationality  here,  reminding  us  of  the 
good  old  man  that  Bishop  Latimer  tells 
us  of,  who  set  down  the  Goodwin  Sands 
to  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple  ; 
but  Herodotus  never  notices  it.  He 
is  intent  throughout  on  explaining  how 
the  priests  confirm  or  contradict  one 
another.  When  he  goes  on  to  relate 
another  example  of  Scythian  custom, 
how  when  a  cauldron  is  not  at  hand 
they  put  the  flesh  of  the  ox  into  his 
stomach  and  light  a  fire  underneath 
with  the  bones,  and  how  the  ox  thus 
boils  himself,f  this  is  laughable  to  us  ; 
but  to  Herodotus  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  natural  history.  So  of  the  Egyptian 
fisherman's  net,  *' contrived  a  double 
debt  to  pay»"  to  catch  fish  in  the  day- 
time and  for  the  fishermen  to  sleep  m 
at  night.  J  Even  J  in  the  delightful 
story  of  Hippocleides's  §  wooing,  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  Herodotus  is  not 
gravely  relating  an  interesting  episode 
of  family  history.  Kleisthenes's  proc- 
lamation at  Olympia,  inviting  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  nis  daughter,  has  a 
humor  of  its  own,  but  only  to  our 
Western  nations  ;  so  has  his  setting  the 
suitors  to  athletic  and  other  contests 
to  test  their  mettle  and  watching  them 
at  their  feasts.  In  vino  veritaSy  as  it 
proved  in  the  case  of  Hippocleides. 
This  brilliant  young  man  was  first  fa- 
vorite till  vanity  or  levity  proved  his 
ruin.  The  suitors  had  got  into  a  quar- 
rel about  what  we  should  call  the  fine 
arts,  like  the  German  philosophers  in 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  (probably 
dancing  in  particular),  and  Hippocleides, 
warming  as  the  wine  went  round,  told 
the  piper  to  plav  a  dance,  and,  on  the 
piper  doing  so,  he  danced  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Cleisthenes  looked 
on  and  regarded  the  whole  thing  with 
distrust.  Hippocleides  waited  a  little, 
and  then  told  some  one  to  bring  in  a 
table,  and  when  it  came  he  danced  on 
it,  first  Laconic  figures  and  then  Attic, 
and  finally,  planting  his  head  on  the 
table,  he  flourished  about  (ix^i/wvuiiTjGe) 
with  his  legs.  This  was  the  climax. 
Cleisthenes  had  stood  the  first  two  per- 
formances, but  the  impudence  of  the 
last  was  too  much  for  him,  and  when 
he  saw  Hippocleides  flourishing  about 
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with  his  legs  he  could  no  longer  re- 
strain himself,  but  called  out,  **  Oh  I 
son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away 
your  wife  I*'  Hippocleides,  elated  at 
his  own  cleverness,  pertly  replied, 
"Hippocleides  don't  care."  It  is  ob- 
servable in  this  story  that  it  is  the  lev- 
ity, the  indecency  of  the  thing,  which 
shocks  Cleisthenes  and  strikes  Herodo- 
tus, not  its  absurdity.  The  story  of 
Alcmaeon  *  coming  out  of  the  treasure- 
house,  with  his  pockets,  hands,  mouth 
and  hair  full  of  gold,  is  laughable 
enough,  and  is  meant  by  Herodotus  to 
be  so,  but  it  is  broad  farce,  the  sort  of 
thing  the  children  roar  at  in  the  panto- 
mime. 

What  Herodotus  does  appreciate, 
however,  is  a  smart  repartee,  like  that 
of  Artaphanes  to  Histiajus,  feigning 
ignorance  of  the  Ionian  revolt  which  he 
had  plotted  :  f  *'  You  sewed  the  shoe, 
but  Aristagoras  put  it  on  ;"  or  that  of 
Themistocles  to  Adeimantus  at  the 
council  of  war  on  the  eve  of  Salamis  : 
**  In  the  games,"  said  the  Corinthian 
commander,  jealous  of  Themistocles's 
ascendency,  *'  those  who  press  forward, 
Themistocles,  are  chastised."  *'And 
those  who  hang  back,"  retorted  The- 
mistocles, **  are  not  crowned."!  Or, 
again,  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Gelon, 
wheli  the  Greeks  refused  him  the  hege- 
mony :  **  Athenian  stranger,  you 
like  to  have  all  officers  and  no  men. 
Or,  again,  when  Themistocles  was  try- 
ing to  get  money  out  of  the  Andrians 
for  the  Greece  Defence  Fund,  and  told 
them  that  the  Athenians  would  come 
with  two  great  gods,  Persuasion  and 
Necessity,  the  Andrians  replied  that  the 
Athenians  were  well  off  with  two  such 
serviceable  gods,  but  they  had  two  gods 
who  always  dwelt  in  their  country — 
Poverty  and  Impossibility.]  Cyrus's 
bitter  jest  about  the  fishes  to  the 
wretched  lonians  who  had  declined  his 
overtures,  and  then,  after  the  taking 
of  Sardis,  wanted  to  come  to  terms,  has 
too  much  cruelty  to  be  humorous. 
"  Say,"  said  the  insulting  victor,  **  that 
a  piper,  seeing  fishes  in  the  sea,  were  to 
pipe  to  them,  thinking  they  will  come 
out  to  the  land,  and  when  he  was  dis- 
appointed of  his  hope,  took  a  net  and 
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enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  the  fishes 
and  drew  them  to  land  and^  seeing  them 
flopping  about,  said  to  the  fishes  : 
*  Cease  dancing  to  me  since  you  would 
not  come  out  and  dance  when  I 
played/ "  ♦  There  is  more  genuine 
humor — or  is  it  sarcasm? — in  the  remark 
of  the  man  of  Abdera,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens  to  go  to  the  temples  and 
give  thanks  that  Xerxes  had  not  supped 
as  well  as  dined  with  them.f  One  of 
the  neatest  and  most  adroit  compli- 
ments ever  turned  out  was  probably 
that  of  Croesus  to  Cambyses-t  That 
hare-brained  monarch  once,  when  the 
Persians  and  CroBsus  were  sitting  with 
him,  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  they 
thought  him  compared  with  his  father 
Cyrus.  The  Persians,  of  course,  like 
good  courtiers,  replied  "  That  he  was 
better  than  his  father,  for  he  had  all 
Cyrus'  possessions  and  Egypt  and  the 
sea  as  well."  Thus  spoke  the  Per- 
sians. Croesus,  however,  not  being 
pleased  with  their  opinion,  spoke  as 
follows  :  *'  Now,  to  me,  0  son  of  Cyrus, 
you  do  not  seem  equal  to  your  father, 
for  you  have  not  such  a  son  as  he  left 
behind  him  in  you."  This  is  wit,  but 
it  is  not  humor.  To  our  western  no- 
tions there  is  an  exquinite  humor  in  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus'  question  to 
Xerxes  when  he  asked  about  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Greeks  :  "  Shall  I 
say  what  is  true  or  shall  I  say  what  is 
pleasant  ?"  §  Herodotus — familiar  with 
Oriental  servility — saw  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  it.  It  is  not  only  smart  say- 
ings that  we  are  constantly  meeting 
with  as  we  read  him  but  sagacious  ob- 
servations on  life.  Take  him  on  the 
grumblers.  "  I  know  this  much,"  he 
says,  "  that  if  all  men  were  to  bring 
their  private  troubles  into  the  market- 
place with  the  wish  of  exchanging 
them  for  their  neighbors',  when  they 
came  to  peep  into  their  neighbors' 
troubles  they  would  all  of  them  gladly 
walk  off  with  the  burden  they 
brought."  II  In  the  story  of  the  Samian 
refugees  going  to  ask  help  of  the 
Lacedemonians  there  is  an  irony  very 
like  humor  but  still  not  humor.  The 
Samians,  at  first,  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  appeal,  made  a  long  oration  :  but 
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on  the  Lacedemonians  dryly  remarking 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  first  part 
and  did  not  understand  the  last,  they 
made  their  next  appearance  in  the 
Council  with  a  bag,  and  merely  said, 
"  The  bag  wants  bread."  The  Lace- 
demonians replied  that  the  word 
"  bag"  was  unnecessary  but  passed  a 
resolution  to  help  them. 

After  Plataea,  when  the  Greeks  were 
sacking  the  Persian  camp,  Pausanias, 
entering  the  pavilion  of  Mardonius,  and 
beholding  with  amazement  the  gold  and 
silver  couches  and  tables,  the  em- 
broidered hangings,  and  all  the  other 
magnificence,  ordered  the  cooks  and 
bakers  to  set  out  such  a  banquet  as  they 
were  wont  to  serve  Mardonius,  and  side 
by  side  with  it  a  frugal  Spartan  meal. 
Then,  turning  to  the  other  generals, 
"  I  have  called  you  here,"  he  said,  **  to 
show  you  the  folly  of  this  leader  of  the 
Medes,  who,  having  such  a  m&nu,  could 
march  against  us  with  such  a  sorry 
table."  *  It  is  this  singular  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  which  gives 
such  piquancy  to  Herodotus.  The 
sentiment  that  good  masters  make  bad 
servants  and  bad  masters  good  servants  f 
is  distinctly  modern.  So  is  the  ration- 
alistic view  that  dreams  come  from  what 
has  excited  us  in  the  day-time. |  His 
remark  about  Xerxes  making  off  after 
his  defeat  at  Salamis  is  vastly  sarcastic. 
Xerxes  had  been  asking,  first  Mardonius 
what  he  should  do,  and  then  Artemisia. 
Both,  of  course,  saw  what  he  wanted, 
and  advised  him  to  be  off,  and  off  he 
went ;  but,  adds  Herodotus,  **  I  don't 
believe,  if  all  the  men  and  women  in 
the  world  had  counselled  him  to  stay, 
he  would  have  done  so,  so  frightened 
was  he."  §  He  was  in  a  state  like  that 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  when  the  news 
came  to  Brussels  that  the  English  army 
at  Waterloo  was  cut  to  pieces.  This 
shrewdness  makes  Herodotus  sceptical 
enough  at  times.  When  the  Egyptian 
priest,  for  instance,  pretended  to  know 
all  about  the  source  of  the  Nile  and  the 
mountains  Krofi  and  Mofi,  he  tells  us  he 
had  his  suspicions  that  the  priest  was 
chaffing  him.  So  when  the  Scythians 
told  him  that  Targitaus's  parents  were 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Borysthenes,  he  takes  leave  to  doubt  it. 
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"  Still  they  do  say  it,"  he  adds,  as  if 
there  might  be  something  in  it.  He 
explains  away  the  story  of  Cyrus  having 
been  suckled  by  a  bitch,*  and,  referring 
to  the  one-eyed  men  who  were  said  to 
steal  the  gold,  he  goes  on  to  say  naively, 
'^  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  are 
one-eyed  men."  f  As  to  the  men  who 
were  said  to  sleep  six  months  at  a 
stretch,  he  refuses  to  believe  it  alto- 

f ether,!  or  the  story  of  each  of  the 
Teuri  becoming  a  wolf  once  a  year  for 
a  few  days,  though  the  Scythians  posi- 
tively asserted  it.  He  tells  us  the  cur- 
rent story  of  Skyllus,  the  best  diver  of 
his  time,  and  how  it  was  said  that  in 
deserting  to  the  Greeks  he  dived  into 
the  water  at  Aphetae,  and  came  up  at 
Artimisium,  a  trifle  of  ten  miles. 
*'  This,"  he  says,  "  is  said,  and  other 
things  about  him  that  look  like  false- 
hoods, but  my  opinion  is  that  he  went 
in  a  boat"  §— an  explanation  which,  if 
more  probable,  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  feat.  So,  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
anchor  attached  to  his  belt  by  a  chain, 
which  in  battle  he  launched  among  the 
enemy,  so  that  he  might  stand  his 
ground  however  hard  pressed,  Herodo- 
tus, in  a  sceptical  spirit,  remarks  that^it 
was  probably  only  an  anchor  emblazoned 
on  his  shield.  II  When  the  Scythians 
talked  about  the  land  being  inaccessible 
because  of  the  feathers,  he  expresses  an 
opinion  that  what  they  meant  was  snow- 
flakes.  **  I  laugh  at  their  maps  of  the 
world,"  he  says  (secure  in  his  own 
geography),  "  v^ith  the  ocean  running 
round  the  earth  as  round  as  a  top,  and 
making  Asia  as  big  as  Europe."  \  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  objection  to 
believe  in  the  oxen  that  graze  back- 
ward, because  if  they  did  not  their 
horns  would  stick  into  the  ground,**  or 
in  the  sheep  with  tails  so  long  that  the 
shepherds  have  to  make  little  trucks  to 
carry  them ;  the  asses  that  never  drink,tt 
the  houses  built  of  lumps  of  salt,jj 
where  luckily  it  never  rains,  and  other 
"  merveils,"  as  Sir  John  Mandeville 
would  call  them.  The  accounts  of  the 
goat-footed  men  he  is  inclined  to  dis- 
believe, but  he  treats  it  as  a  matter  de- 
serving of  consideration.     We  smile  at 
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this,  and  call  it  credulity,  but  credulity 
is  hardly  the  right  word  for  it.  To 
children,  what  are  called  wonders  are  no 
wonders,  because  the  world  is  for  them 
full  of  wonders,  and  Herodotus  belongs 
to  the  childhood  of  the  world,  with  its 
freshness,  romance,  and  mystery.  In 
such  matters  as  natural  history  or  geog- 
raphy he  had  no  canon  or  criterion  of 
probability,  or  a  very  inadequate  one  ; 
and,  after  all,  may  not  his  attitude  in 
the  presence  of  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse be  a  more  rational  and  becoming 
one  than  our  nineteenth  century  know- 
ingness  ?  In  matters  with  which  he  was 
at  home,  such  as  men  and  cities,  he  is 
shrewd  enough.  History,  for  the  same 
reason,  like  the  source  of  the  Nile,  re- 
solves itself  with  Herodotus,  into  a  proc- 
ess of  ingenious  guessing.  He  had  not 
the  necessary  materials  or  the  critical 
faculty  to  deal  with  them  if  he  had. 
He  inverts  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  delights  in  snowing  us 

"What    great    events    from    trivial    oanseB 
spring." 

*  Greece,  for  instance,  would  never 
have  been  invaded  unless  Atossa  had 
happened  to  have  a  tumor  on  her 
breast*  and  the  Greek  physician, 
Democedes,  had  been  called  into  requi- 
sition. So  Darius's  horse,  neighing  at 
the  right  moment,  determines  the  prize 
of  the  Persian  empire,  though  Herodo- 
tus had  shrewdness  enough  to  prefer 
the  story  which  assigned  this  opportune 
performance  of  the  horse,  not  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  but  the  trick  of  a  cun- 
ning groom,  t  In  these  and  many 
other  instances  Herodotus  confounds 
the  occasion  and  the  cause,  but  the  per- 
sonal incidents,  if  they  detract  from  the 
philosophy  of  his  work,  more  than  make 
up  for  it  by  the  picturesqueness  and 
dramatic  effect  which  they  give  to  it. 
This  view  of  history  has  an  element  of 
truth,  too,  in  it.  It  is  derived  from 
what  Herodotus  had  seen  of  ambitious 
intriguing  men  in  small  Greek  States, 
men  like  Themistocles,  and  later  on 
Alcibiades,  who  really  did  determine 
the  course  of  history. 

Gossipy  as  he  is,  Herodotus  can 
always  rise  to  the  greatness  of  his 
theme.  He  can  be  '*  nobly  censorious" 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  or  of  liberty. 
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Witness  the  words  which  he  pnts  into 
the  month  of  the  Spartan  king  Demera- 
tas  in  speaking  of  his  countrymen  to 
Xerxes.  **  For  though  they  are  free," 
he  says,  "  they  are  not  altogether  free. 
For  they  have  over  them  a  master,  to 
wit,  law  or  discipline,  which  they  fear 
far  more  than  thy  soldiers  fear  thee. 
They  do  whatever  it  may  order  them, 
and  it  orders  always  the  same  thing,  not 
suffering  them  to  fly  any  numher  of 
men  in  battle,  but  remaining  in  their 
ranks  to  conquer  or  to  die.'^  It  is  such 
passages  as  this  which  give  throughout 
a  moral  dignity  to  flerodotus's  work, 
this  and  his  simple  religious  faith.  For 
whatever  may  be  Herodotus's  scepticism 
on  other  points,  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  never  scoffs 
or  makes  light  of  such  matters.  The 
ambiguous  utterances  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle  are  treated  with  grave  respect. 
So  is  the  account  of  the  priestess  grow- 
ing a  great  beard  when  any  calamity  was 
going  to  befall  the  Pedanians.*  In  re- 
lating how  the  rumor  of  the  Greek  vic- 
tory of  Plata?aran  through  the  camp  of 
the  faraway  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  very 
day  of  the  battle,  Herodotus  observes, 
that  *'  the  divine  nature  of  the  thing  is 
manifest. '*  f  So  of  the  rocks  rolhng 
down  on  the  profaners  of  the  Delphic 
shrine.  J  Retribution,  though  halting, 
was  sure  sooner  or  later,  in  his  view,  to 
overtake  the  profane  person,  the  violator 
of  divine  or  numan  law.  When  Phere- 
time  took  such  dire  vengeance  on  her 
revolted  subjects  and  afterward  came  to 
a  bad  end,  Herodotus  remarks  that  such 
violent  revenges  are  displeasing  to  the 
gods.§  When  Xerxes,  on  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  dropped  a  golden  cup  and 
a  Persian  sword  into  the  water,  Herodo- 
tus naively  asks  was  he  sorry  for  scourg- 
ing the  Hellespont,  and  in  reparation 


for  it  made  the  sea  a  present  ?  *  Wit- 
ness, too,  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  king 
who  insulted  the  river  by  throwing  a 
spear  into  it  and  was  blinded. 

"  Good  phrases  are  and  ever  were 
commendable,''  Justice  Shallow  ob- 
serves, and  they  are  found  plentifully 
sprinkled  about  the  pages  of  Herodo- 
tus— ^a  ** great  thing  of  a  pig;"  the 
Egyptians  who  **  prefer  to  be  clean  to 
being  good-looking  ;"  Cyrus  getting  in 
a  rage  with  the  contumacious  river,  and 
threatening  it ;  the  crocodile  that  does 
not  **  grow'*  a  tongue. f  A  charwoman 
at  the  writer's  old  school  once  described 
a  youthful  scholar  there  as  the  '^  ink- 
spillingest  boy"  in  the  whole  school — a 
superlative  which  might  plead  in  its 
defence  Carlyle's  *'  beautifullest,"  or 
Milton's  "  virtuousest."  Herodotus's 
epithet,  ;roA.vTrpo)3jtTG)Tar«i,"  t  sheepi- 
est,  is  more  felicitous  still.  The  grass 
of  Scythia  being  **  the  biliousesV  known 
{imx"^(»>6JLT7i  TTfltawv),  is  good  too.  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  vicinity  of  Trafalgar 
Square  would  appreciate  the  phrase 
**  drj^ov  (XvvoiKfjfMf.  dxctpiT^Tarov^'  (the 
very  unwelcome  proximity  of  the  unem- 
ployed). We  sometimes  hear  of  people 
**  enjoying"  bad  health.  Herodotus  in- 
verts the  phrase  in  telling  iis  how  the 
Egyptian  priests  "  Ttaffxovffiv  dyoLOa, 
oi)/!c  oAtya.^g  **  Anything  might  hap- 
pen in  a  long  enough  time"  is  another 
phrase  no  less  true  than  profound.  In- 
deed, it  might  parallel  Archimedes's 
famous  saying  as  to  moving  the  world 
with  a  long  enough  lever.  But  Herodo- 
tus's  felicities  are  inexhaustible,  ''ever 
charming,  ever  new."  May  we  not  say 
of  him  as  Dryden  does  of  Chaucer, 
*'  Here  is  God's  plenty,  a  perpetual 
feast"  of  good  things. — Westminster 
Review. 


■♦-^ 


LUXURY. 


Professor  Henry  Sidgwick's  re- 
cent lecture  on  "  Luxury,"  at  Uni- 
versity Hall,  put  three  questions,  to 
which,  however,  if  the  Times'  report  of 
his  address  be  at  all  adequate,  he  seems 
to  have  rather  suggested,  than  given, 


definite  answers.  These  questions  were, 
(1)  "  What  is  luxury  ?"  (2)  ''  Why, 
and  how  far,  is  it  deserving  of  censure  P' 
(3)  ''  In  what  way  is  that  censure  likely 
to  go  wrong  P"  If  we  understand  the 
lecturer  right,  the  answers  suggested 
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are  something  of  this  kind.  (1)  "  Lux- 
ury is  the  deliberate  effort  to  exchange 
habits  of  living  which  are  fully  adequate 
for  health  and  happiness,  for  new  hab- 
its which  involve  more  pleasurable 
sensations. *'  (2)  "  This  attempt  to 
live  in  a  more  pleasurable,  and  less  sim- 
ple fashion,  is  censurable  where  it  stim- 
ulates the  appetites  only,  and  does  not 
open  the  mind  of  the  iadividual  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs  to  a 
distinctly  higher  class  of  pleasurei  in- 
volving a  more  refined  taste,  and  a 
purer  sense  of  beauty.  (3)  "  The  con- 
demnation of  luxury  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  if  it  discourages 
refinement  of  living  without  substitut- 
ing for  it  some  better  and  higher  kind 
of  refinement — something  that  may  be 
called  moral  refinement — if  it  stamps 
with  absolute  disapproval  the  ambition 
of  living  a  more  costly  kind  of  life, 
without  any  reference  to  the  tendency 
of  many  more  costly  kinds  of  life  to 
raise  the  tastes  and  ennoble  the  pleasures 
of  the  community  at  largo."  These, 
unless  we  misunderstand  the  report,  are 
the  sort  of  answers  that  Professor  Sldg- 
wick  suggests  to  his  three  questions, 
lie  says  that  a  child  who  endeavors  to 
earn  or  save  sixpence  a  week  more  than 
he  earned  or  saved  before,  simply  to 
spend  that  sixpence  on  lollypops,  is 
luxurious ;  and  therefore,  of  course, 
that  the  miner  who  strikes  for  more 
wages,  only  in  order  that  he  may  spend 
his  additional  wages  in  early  peas  and 
champagne,  is  luxurious.  And  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  would,  we  think,  re- 
gard this  as  censurable  because  it 
makes  the  craving  of  the  appetites  a 
larger  and  more  importunate  part  of 
life,  instead  of  a  smaller  and  more 
modest  part  of  it.  He  would  not  dis- 
approve, but  approve,  a  craving  for  the 
luxury  of  more  cleanliness,  of  more  de- 
cency, of  more  neatness  and  order,  of 
more  beauty  and  thoughtfulness ; 
though,  of  course,  he  would  disapprove 
even  these  praiseworthy  cravings  if  they 
could  only  be  gratified  at  the  cost  of  the 
nobler  and  more  disinterested,  feelings, 
at  the  cost  of  the  happiness  of  those 
for  whom  the  aspirant  after  luxury  is 
bound  to  take  thought.  In  other 
words,  Professor  Sidgwick  holds  that 
luxurious  tastes  are  better  than  merw 
content,  if  they  break  up  uniformity  of 
living  in  any  class,  so  as  to  implant  the 


desire  for  a  finer  and  wider  horizon  of 
thought  and  feeling,  provided  always, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  attaining  this  finer  and  wider  horizon 
without  the  selfish  sacrifice  of  the  well- 
being  of  others  to  mere  tastes.  But  he 
would  condemn  any  sort  of  luxurious 
craving  that  merely  stimulated  the 
greedier  elements  of  huifian  nature, 
without  enhancing  its  sense  of  beauty. 
Nor  would  Professor  Sidgwick  dispute, 
we  think,  that  even  the  man  who  de- 
nies himself  true  refinements  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  general  tone  of  his 
class  in  matters  of  still  higher  moment, 
is  preferring  a  refinement  of  the  noblest 
kind  to  a  refinement  that,  though  it  is 
both  innocent  and  praiseworthy,  is  still 
not  the  highest  of  refining  influences, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  he 
preferred. 

In  short,  in  the  Professor's  view, 
luxury  is  only  censurable  where  it  im- 
plies an  encroachment  of  superfluous 
and  absorbing  indulgences  on  the  more 
sterling  energies  of  the  character  ;  but 
where  it  implies  nothing  of  the  sort, 
where  it  implies  only  a  fixed  standard 
of  living  that  is  quite  consistent  with 
steady  and  manly  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  constant  growth  of  higher  in- 
terests, far  from  condemning  it,  he 
would  defend  it,  as  introducing  a 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  modes  of 
living  that  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  human  life  and  the  move- 
ment and  mutual  attractiveness  of 
human  beings.  If  all  habits  of  living 
were  reduced  to  one  dead-level,  there 
would  be  far  less  moral  unity  in  human 
society  than  there  is.  Habits  of  life 
which  may  seem  so  full  of  fascination 
to  one  class  that  they  divert  its  whole 
energy  from  higher  objects,  will  be  to 
another  class  the  mere  groundwork  of 
habit  which  arouses  no  excess  of  interest 
at  all.  Nor  would  it  bo  by  any  means 
desirable — and  this,  too.  Professor 
Sidgwick  suggests — that  all  the  energy 
which  might,  and  would,  be  expended 
on  much  higher  endeavors,  should  be 
wasted  on  the  needless,  and  perhaps 
mischievous,  effort  to  wean  men's  tastes 
from  habits  of  life  to  which  they  had 
been  early  accustomed,  and  which  had 
exerted  no  worse  influence  over  them, 
than  certain  picturesque  traditions, 
costumes,  and  customs  have  exerted  over 
the  peasantry  of  many  European  coun- 
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tries  where  Buch  customs  have  long  ex- 
isted, and  that,  too,  not  without  cost- 
ing as  much,  relatively  at  least  to  the 
means  of  those  who  cling  to  them,  as 
ordinary  class  luxuries  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  rich.  If  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure on  the  amenities  of  life  were 
in  a  censurable  sense  luxury,  what 
should  we  not  have  to  say  of  the  gala 
pleasures  and  pastimes  of  all  the  vari- 
ous peoples  of  Europe  ?  What  may  be 
luxury  in  a  bad  sense  to  one  class,  be- 
cause it  occupies  far  too  much  of  the 
conscious  attention  of  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  amenities,  is 
not  only  not  luxury  to  the  class  who 
have  grown  up  amid  such  amenities, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  almost  a 
necessity  in  this  sense,  that  without  it 
they  would  constantly  miss  some  part 
of  the  natural  background  of  their  life, 
and  so  be  the  less  fit  for  the  best  that 
was  in  them. 

We  think  it  might  safely  be  laid  down 
that  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
ought  usually  to  remain  in  the  same 
general  habits  of  life  in  which  they  have 
grown  up,  with  such  moderate  increase 
of  the  amenities  and  graces  of  life  as 
corresponds  to  the  change  which  always 
takes  place  between  one  generation  and 
the  succeeding  generation  of  the  same 
class.  Some,  peihaps,  are  born  to  be 
reformers,  and  they,  it  may  be,  may 
thrive  on  those  severer  and  more  ascetic 
practices,  which  serve  to  show  in  what 
direction  their  zeal  leads  them,  and  how 
much  more  of  it  they  have  than  the 
majority  of  mankind.  But  the  major- 
ity of  men  are  not  the  better  but  the 
worse  for  shooting  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional ways  of  life,  and  endeavoring  to 
play  the  part  of  the  austere  reformer 
or  the  self-renouncing  philanthropist. 
The  real  mischief  of  luxury  is  the  crav- 
ing to  luxuriate  in  sensations  and  in- 
dulgences which  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  character— when,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  simply  enjoying  his  natural 
rest  or  foo  a  man  luxuriates  in  the 
softness  of  nis  bed,  or  the  delicacy  of 
his  meals ;  when  instead  of  eagerly 
pursuing  his  studies,  a  man  luxuriates 
m  the  literary  flavor  of  his  leisure,  and 
the  exclusive  solitude  of  his  rare 
library ;  when  instead  of  delighting 
Kxw  Skbiea.— Vol.  UZ.,  No.  3. 


others  with  his  artistic  treasures,  he 
gloats  over  his  possessions  all  the  more 
that  they  are  reserved  sedulously  for 
his  own  private  enjoyment — then  we  see 
the  evils  of  luxury,  its  tendency  to  pos- 
sess and  poison  the  mind  with  the  mere 
relish  of  a  morbid  appetite  or  selfish 
monopoly.  But  when  there  is  none  of 
this  gloating  over  a  personal  indul- 
gence, then,  though  there  may  be  much 
misapplied  expenditure,  much  waste  of 
wealth  on  objects  inadequate  to  the 
means  lavished  upon  them,  there  is 
none  of  the  peculiar  poison  of  luxury — 
none  of  that  gluttony  of  the  finer 
senses,  which  fills  those  who  can  un- 
derstand it  with  legitimate  disgust. 
So  long  as  the  beautification  of  life  goes 
on  actively,  though  it  matters  much 
whether  that  beautification  be  exclu- 
sively in  the  direction  of  aesthetic  re- 
finement»  or  in  that  of  moral  refine- 
ment, or  of  both,  there  can  be  nothing 
but  good  in  the  activity  of  even  the 
lowest  kind  of  beautification — merely 
aesthetic  beautification.  It  is  when  the 
mental  activity  ceases  and  the  character 
begins  to  exhaust  itself  in  trying  to  re- 
kindle the  ardors  of  old  raptures  and 
played-out  sensations,  that  the  evil  of 
luxury  shows  itself.  If  luxury  were 
judged  by  any  external  standard,  we 
should  soon  have  the  Puritanic  feeling 
cutting  down  all  art  and  all  literature,, 
and  all  the  achievements  of  the  subtler 
intellect,  to  the  dead-level  of  some 
moral  uniformity.  The  whole  people 
would  be  less  happy  and  less  living  for 
such  a  change  in  the  framework  of 
their  lives.  In  the  ob^jective  sense,, 
there  is  as  much  luxury  in  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  on  refined  intellectual 
pursuits,  as  there  is  in  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  on  refined  artistic 
treasures.  The  mathematician  who 
lives  in  his  mathematics,  lives  in  what 
may  quite  as  truly  be  called  a  world  of 
intellectual  luxury,  as  the  treasures  of 
the  artistic  collector  may  be  called  a 
world  of  aesthetic  luxury.  The  only 
censurable  sense  of  the  word  **  lux- 
ury,"' is  the  sense  in  which  it  describes 
that  selfish  gloating  of  the  soul  over  an 
exclusive  pleasure,  which  paralyzes  it» 
energies,  arrests  its  sympathies,  and 
taints  its  enjoyments  with  almost 
voluptuous  raptures.— 6jp«c/a/or. 
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It  had  been  an  eloquent  sermon  ; 
the  Bishop  had  been  at  his  best. 
That  was  the  general  feeling.  At  the 
informal  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  Dean's  parlor,  the  morning  after^ 
this  feeling  was  strongly  expressed. 

**If/*  said  Mr.  Dean,  **  words  can 
make  men  temperate,  then  surely  the 
words  which  we  were  priTileged  to  hear 
proceeding  from  the  pulpit  in  our  be- 
loved cathedral  yesterday  afternoon 
must  have  carried  conviction  to  many 
an  erring  soul.'* 

So  said  all  of  them.  Canon  Oorse, 
in  particular,  felt  bound  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  many  temperance  sermons 
in  his  time,  but  never  one  which  had 
impressed  him  more  strongly  than  the 
one  which  the  Bishop  had  delivered 
yesterday  to  the  clerical  and  lay  work- 
ers in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence. 
When  the  Canon  made  this  outspoken 
declaration,  every  parson  in  the  room 
— and  every  man  of  them  had  preached 
temperance  sermons  in  his  time,  so  they 
ou^ht  to  have  been  good  judges— ex- 
claimed, **  Hear,  hear  r 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  was  rendered 
greater  by  the  fact  that,  until  quite 
lately,  the  Bishop  had  scarcely  been  a 
stalwart.  Always  on  the  side  of  tem- 
perance— oh  yes,  certainly  thatr-but 
on  the  question,  the  vital  question,  of 
total  abstinence  his  views  had  scarcely 
been  so  pronounced  as  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers, both  clerical  and  lay,  would 
have  wished.  Indeed,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Bishop  himself  favored 
a  good  glass  of  wine  at  times.  In  fact, 
it  was  reported  that  he  was  even  es- 
teemed a  connoisseur  in  the  matter  of 
certain  Spanish  wines  which  are  now- 
adays esteemed  old-fashioned.  That 
this  should  have  been  so  was,  in  a  de- 
gree, unfortunate  ;  because  how  could 
teetotalism,  as  a  propaganda,  assume 
those  dimensions  whicn  were  in  every 
way  desirable  in  a  diocese,  the  bishop 
of  which,  as  it  was  well  known,  himself 
looked  with  a  by  no  means  unloving  eye 
on  the  wine  when  it  is  red?  When, 
therefore,  it  was  announced  that,  if 
only  for  example's  sake,  the  Bishop 
would  henceforward  shun  the  spirit 
which  is  man's  universal  curse,  it  was 
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felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  a  victory  had 
been  won.  That  victory  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  consummated  by  the  Bish-  . 
op's  sermon  in  the  cathedral  yesterday, 
in  which  he  had  declared  himself  a 
teetotaller,  on  the  side  of  the  teetotal- 
lers, and  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  stand 
in  their  forefront  and  to  lead  the  van. 

**  One  thing,'*  observed  Canon  Gorse, 

seems  plain — that  is,  that  we  now 
shall  be  on  safe  ground  in  refusing  to 
renew  the  lease  of  *^  The  Rose  and 
Crown."    For  that,  thank  Goodness  !" 

Again  the  reverend  Canon  seemed 
but  to  give  voice  to  the  opinion  of  all 
who  heard  him.  This  question  of 
**  The  Rose  and  Crown"  had  been  as  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  cathedral  chap- 
ter. "The  Rose  and  Crown"  was  an 
inn  which  actually  faced  the  door  by 
means  of  which  the  choir  and  officiat- 
ing clergy  were  wont  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  sacred  edifice.  Sad  tales  were 
told  of  it :  of  how  quarts  of  stout,  and 
suchlike  obnoxious  fluids,  had  been 
sent  in  from  **  The  Rose  and  Crown" 
to  the  choirmen  while  they  had  actually 
been  engaged  in  practice,  and  other 
dreadful  stories.  The  lease  of  the  inn 
was  running  out.  The  landlord — one 
George  Boulter — desired  its  renewal. 
The  house,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stood,  were  the  property  of  the 
cathedral  chapter.  Mr.  Boulter  had 
already  been  privately  notified  that,  in 
all  probability,  his  lease  would  not  be 
renewed.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
chapter  that  the  house  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Church  institute.  The 
only  factor  which  might  upon  this 
point  breed  dissension  had  hitherto 
been  the  Bishop.  But  now,  as  the 
Bishop  himself  had  signed  the  pledge, 
it  seemed  plain  that,  as  Canon  Gorse 
had  observed,  the  scandal  of  a  number 
of  clergymen  owning  a  public-house 
would  be  put  an  end  to. 

The  Canon  had  scarcely  uttered  his 
remark  when  the  library  door  opened, 
and  a  servant,  entering,  advanced  to 
Mr.  Dean. 

"  Mr.  Boulter,  sir,  says  he  wishes  to 
see  you  most  particular. 

*'  Mr.  Boulter  I"  exclaimed  the 
Dean.     The  man  himself,  the  landlord 
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of  "  The  Rose  and  Crown/'  The  Dean 
reflected.  He  rubbed  his  nose  with  his 
glasses.  **  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Boalter 
GUn  wish  to  say  to  me?  However,  I 
will  see  him.  Tell  him  so."  The  ser- 
vant vanished,  The  Dean  turned  to 
the  assembled  clergymen.  "  It  is,  per- 
haps, just  as  well  that  I  should  see  the 
man  at  once,  and  let  him  know  clearly 
what  our  position  is.*' 

**  Exactly/'  said  Canon  Qorse. 
^'  Jjet  him  understand  that  plainly.  It 
will  not  only  be  fair  to  ourselves,  but  it 
will  also  be  fair  to  the  man." 

Mr.  Boulter  was  a  portly  person  :  his 
countenance  was  rnd!ay  ;  in  manner  he 
was  affable.  He  was,  all  over.  Mine 
Ho8<r  of  the  Inn ;  a  type  of  Boniface 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  chroni- 
clers, used  to  abound,  but  which,  under 
the  present  advance  of  the  teetotal 
forces,  is,  we  will  say  fortunately,  be- 
coming extinct.  He  reverenced  a  gen- 
tleman, but  above  all  things  he  rever- 
enced the  cloth.  His  motto  as  a  boy 
had  been  "  Church  and  Crown  ;'*  but 
in  theser  latter  days  he  had  begun  to 
fear  that  both  Church  and  Crown  were 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

"  Mr.  Boulter,"  observed  the  Dean, 
as  he  entered  the  room  in  which  that 
gentleman  was  waiting,  **  I  am  pressed 
for  time.  Indeed,  I  have  a  meeting  in 
the  library.  I  must  therefore  ask  you 
to  tell  me  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  say." 

Mr.  Boulter  turned  the  brim  of  his 
hat  round  and  round  in  his  hands. 

**  It  is  about  the  lease,  Mr.  Dean.*' 

*'  I  thought  so.  I  may  as  well  be 
brief  with  you,  and  clear.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  the  lease  will 
not  be  renewed,  and  that,  in  short, 
'  The  Bose  and  Crown '  will  cease  to  be 
an  inn." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Dean." 

"  You  think  not,  Mr.  Boulter  !  May 
J  ask  what  you  mean  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Boulter  said  that  he  thought 
not  which  the  Dean  did  not  under- 
stand. He  Btared  at  Mr.  Boulter  with 
dignified  surprise.  Mr.  Boulter  actually 
smiled. 

"  I  think  that '  The  Rose  and  Crown ' 
will  continue  to  be  an  inn.  That  is 
what  I  meant,  Mr.  Dean." 

The  Dean  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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If  yon  choose  to  persist  in  thinking 
so,  in  spite  of  my  assurance  to  the  con- 
tranr,  tnat  is  your  affair,  not  mine." 

The  Dean  turned  to  go,  as  if  the  in- 
terview were  already  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Boulter  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

''  I  should  like  to  have  one  word  with 
you  before  you  go."  The  Dean  faced 
round.     "  Then  am  I  to  tell  my  tale  ?'* 

"Your  tale?    What  tale?" 

**  About  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Dean." 

•'About  the  Bishop?"  The  Dean 
looked  the  innkeeper  up  and  down. 
A  vague  suspicion  crossed  his  mind. 
Already,  at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
could  the  man  be  drunk  ?  There  was 
nothing  in  the  fellow's  bearing  to  de- 
note anything  of  the  kind.  And,  in- 
deed, it  was  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety that,  personally,  the  landlord  of 
"  The  Rose  and  Crown"  was  an  ab- 
stemious man.  But,  none  the  less, 
there  was  at  that  particular  moment 
something  about  Mr.  Boulter's  man- 
ner which  the  Dean  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
your  tale  about  the  Bishop,  sir  ?" 

For  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Boulter 
continued  to  turn  his  hat  round  and 
lound  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  choosing  the  exact  words 
in  which  to  frame  what  he  wished  to 
say. 

•'  I  understand,"  he  began  at  last, 
**  that  yesterday  the  Bishop  preached  a 
sermon  upon  temperance." 

"  You  understand  quite  rightly.  It 
would  have  done  you  good,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter, to  have  heard  that  sermon.  Had 
yon  done  so,  you  would  understand  how 
strong  woula  be  the  Bishop's  opposi- 
tion to  any  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
*  The  Rose  and  Crown.' " 

**  Indeed  1"  Mr.  Boulter's  tone  was 
dry.     '*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that." 

The  Dean  stared.  The  man's  man- 
ner was  so  very  odd. 

"  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Boulter,  as  to  say 
plainly  what  it  is  you  mean." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  sir, 
of  a  bishop  who  comes  straight  from 
preaching  a  sermon  on  temperance  into 
my  public-house." 

"Mr.  Boulter  I" 

"  It's  no  good  your  looking  at  me 
like  that,  sir.  I  was  surprised,  I  don't 
mind  owning  it.  But  just  let  me  tell 
my  tale." 
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The  Dean  let  him  tell  his  tale. 

**  Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  standing 
at  my  private  door,  looking  out  into 
the  street.  It  was  getting  dusk.  The 
service  in  the  cathedral  was  over,  and  I 
thought  that  every  one  had  gone.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  saw  the  little  door  open 
which  we  call  the  Dean's  door,  and 
which  you  know  is  right  in  front  of  my 
house.  Some  one  came  out  and  walked 
quickly  across  the  street  toward  my 
place.  I  drew  back  and  went  inside. 
When  I  got  inside  the  bar  I  saw  that 
there  was  some  one  in  a  little  compart- 
ment which  only  holds  about  two  com- 
fortably, and  which  I  call  a  private 
wine-bar.  I  heard  him  ask  Miss  Par- 
kins, one  of  my  young  ladies,  if  we  had 
such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of  good  sound 
port.'' 

The  Dean  shuddered — he  scarcely 
knew  why.  The  fact  is  that  port  was 
the  liquid  of  which  the  Bishop,  in  his 
less  stalwart  days,  had  been  esteemed 
such  an  excellent  judge. 

**  The  compartment  in  which  he  was 
is  meant  for  parties  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  quite  private.  It's  boarded 
up  on  either  side,  and  in  front  of  it, 
facing  the  bar,  is  a  panel  of  glazed  glass 
set  in  a  mahogany  frame,  with  just 
enough  room  between  it  and  the  counter 
to  pass,  say,  a  glass  of  wine.     If  the 

Earty  inside  wants  to  keep  himself  to 
imself,  it's  next  to  impossible  to  see 
his  face  unless  you  go  round  by  the  door 
in  the  front.  I  couldn't  see  this  party's 
face,  but  I  could  see  enough  of  him  to 
see  he  was  a  parson.  He  was  short  and 
stout  "—the  Bishop  was  short  and  stout 
— **  and  though  he  had  the  collar  of  his 
coat  turned  up,  it  wasn't  turned  up 
enough  to  hide  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 
Seeing  that  1  had  seen  him  come  out 
of  the  Dean's  own  door  in  the  cathedral, 
and  that  he  was  a  parson,  things  seemed 
a  little  queer.  So  I  asked  Miss  Parkins, 
on  the  quiet,  if  she  knew  who  it  was. 
I  could  see  she  couldn't  altogether  make 
it  out.  She  said,  although  she  hadn't 
ssen  his  face,  she  seemed  to  know  his 
voice.  Well,  he  liked  my  port.  I 
heard  him  say  so  ;  and  I  heard  him  tell 
Miss  Parkins  that  he  was  considered  as 
good  a  judge  of  port  wine  as  any  man 
in  England.''  Again  the  Dean  was 
conscious  of  a  shiver.  **  Anyhow,  he 
drank  a  bottle  of  it  before  he  went." 


**  A  bottle,  Mr.  Boulter?" 

'*  Yes,   sir,   a  bottle,  and  one  glass 
over.     Directly  he  had  gone  my  pot- 
man went  into  the  private  wine-bar  for 
something  or  other,  and  as  soon  as  be 
got  inside  he  called  out,  *  Hallo  !  the 
gentleman's  left  his  bag  behind.'    And 
he  handed  a  litUe  leather  bag  across  the 
bar.      Any  gentleman   who    had    put 
away  a  bottle  of  port  wine  in  the  time 
that  gentleman  had  done  might  forget  a 
trifle  of  a  bag  like  that.     It  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  bag.    I  had  never  seen  one  quite 
like  it  before.     It  had  got  some  initials 
and  a  crest  stamped  on  one  side.      I 
opened  it  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
inside    by    means    of    which  I    could 
identify  it,  and  return  it  to  the  owner. 
There  was  something  inside — a  sermon. 
I  never  saw  anything  more  beautifully 
written  than  that  sermon — it  was  like 
copperplate."      Once  more   the    Dean 
was  conscious  of  a  shudder  travelling 
down  his  spine.     The  Bishop's  beauti- 
ful caligraphy  wasfamous^ — a  fair  hand- 
writing is  nowadays  too  rare.      **  On 
the  front  page  was  written  the  Bishop's 
name  and  address  in  full,  and  in  the 
tojp    left-hand     corner     was    written  : 
*  Preached    in    the    cathedral    on   the 
afternoon  of    the  13th  of  November, 
189-. '     That's  yesterday  afternoon,  sir. 
I've  brought  that  bag  with  me.     You'll 
find  the  sermon  still  inside.     Perhaps 
you  know  whose  bag  that  is,  sir." 

Mr.  Boulter  picked  up  a  small  leather 
bag  which  had  oeen  lying,  hitherto  un- 
noticed, upon  a  chair,  and  handed  it  to 
the  astonished  Dean.  The  Dean  did 
know  whose  bag  it  was— he  knew  too 
well.  There  was  no  mistaking  those 
initials  and  that  crest.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  examine  the  sermon  which 
Mr.  Boulter  assured  him  was  inside. 
The  Dean  gazed  at  that  excellent  ex- 
ample of  fine  workmanship  in  leather 
bags  as  if  he  realized  that  he  had  all  at 
once  become  an  actor  in  what  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  tragedy.  Words  pro- 
ceeded from  his  stammering  lips. 

**  You  are,  I  am  sure,  too  reasonable 
a  man,  Mr.  Boulter,  to  jump  to  impos- 
sible conclusions  from  imperfect  pre- 
misses." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  'im- 
perfect premisses.'  Directly  I  saw  the 
name  and  address  which  was  written  on 
the  front  page  of  that  sermon.  Miss 
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Parkins  cried  out,  *  Why,  it  was  the 
Bishop's  voice  ! '  She  stared  at  me  as  if 
she  was  going  to  have  a  fit — and  well 
she  might.  Miss  Parkins  is  a  good  girl, 
as  all  my  young  ladies  are,  and,  indeed, 
everybody  else  about  my  place,  although 
I  say  it.''  M.  Boulter  glared  at  the 
Dean  with  eyes  which  were  full  of 
meaning.  '^  She  never  misses  a  chance 
of  hearing  the  Bishop  preach  when  she 
can  get  one,  and  if.  there's  any  one  who 
ought  to  know  the  Bishop's  voice  it's 
her.  It  seems  to  me,  begging  your 
pardon,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  have  a  re- 
ward for  bringing  that  leather  bag  back 
safe  and  sound." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Boulter.     Any  sum 
in  reason  you  like  to  mention." 

*'  The  reward  I  want  is  the  renewal 
of  my  lease." 
**That,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 


IB— 

it 


Excuse  me  just  one  moment,  sir. 
You  see  that  ?"  Taking  an  envelope 
out  of  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  Mr. 
Boulter  flourished  it  in  the  Dean's  face. 
"  I've  a  boy  who  lives  in  London,  and 
writes  for  the  papers  ;  a  smart  chap  he 
is,  and  well  respected  in  his  trade. 
I've  written  an  account  of  how  the 
Bishop  preached  a  sermon  on  temper- 
ance in  the  cathedral — a  fine  sermon  it 
was,  I'm  told  bv  those  who  heard  it — 
and  of  how  he  then  walked  straight  out 
of  the  cathedral  into  my  public-house, 
and  put  away  a  bottle  of  old  port,  and 
got  so  drunk  that  he  forgot  his  bag  and 
left  it  behind  him,  with  the  sermon 
which  he  had  just  been  preaching  on 
temperance  inside  of  it.  That  ac- 
count's in  this  envelope.  I'm  going 
to  send  it  to  my  boy,  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  him  to  turn  it  into  money ;  and 
I'll  lay  you  what  odds  you  please — 
although  I'm  no  more  a  bettmg  man 
than  you  are — that,  before  a  week  is 
over,  the  tale  will  be  told  in  every 
paper  in  England,  ah  !  and  known  all 
the  world  over.  You're  going  to  take 
away  my  living.  My  grandfather  kept 
*  The  Rose  and  Crown '  decent,  my 
father  kept  it  decent,  and  I've  kept  it 
decent ;  there's  never  been  even  so  much 
as  a  shadow  of  a  complaint  made  against 
me  by  the  police,  nor  by  no  one.  And 
yet  you  catnedral  gentlemen  have  taken 
a  sudden  fad  into  your  heads,  and  you're 
going  to  ruin  me.     Very  well,  ruin  me  ! 


You  think  vou're  going  to  do  good  to 
the  cause  oi  temperance  by  shutting  up 
*The  Rose  and  Crown.'  What  harm 
do  you  suppose  will  be  done  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  by  that  tale  being  told,  as 
they  do  tell  that  sort  of  tale  nowadays, 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  world  ?  I 
guess  the  cause  of  temperance  will  not 
get  over  that  tale  for  years — it  will  be 
always  being  told.  At  the  very  least, 
if  I  do  have  to  go  I  will  take  care  that 
somebody  else  goes  with  me.  Now 
which  is  it  to  be — ^am  I  to  have  my 
lease  renewed,  or  am  I  to  post  this  en- 
velope ?" 

The  Dean  hesitated. 

*'  In  any  case,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
Mr.  Boulter,  the  matter  is  not  one 
which  can  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  the  decision  is  not  with  me." 

"  Understand  me,  sir.  If  I  go  away 
from  here  without  a  promise  of  renewal, 
I  post  this  letter.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  know  that  in  the  whole  business 
your  voice  will  be  the  ruling  voice. 
You  give  me  a  bit  of  writing  in  which 
you  undertake  to  do  your  best  to  get  my 
lease  renewed,  and  I  will  give  you  his 
envelope,  with  what's  inside.  And  I 
will  give  you  my  promise  never  to 
breathe  a  word  that  tne  Bishop  ever  so 
much  as  came  near  my  place.  As  for 
Miss  Parkins,  I  know  she  won't  speak 
unless  she's  forced.  She's  a  religious 
girl ;  she  thinks  a  lot  of  the  Bishop, 
and  she's  too  much  shocked  at  the  whole 
affair.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  upset. 
Now  which  is  it  to  be  ?" 

The  Dean  still  hesitated— with  suffi- 
cient cause. 

"  What  term  of  renewal  would  you 
require  ?" 

**  The  last  lease  was  for  ninety -nine 
years,  and  I  want  this  lease  to  be  for 
ninety-nine." 

*•  Ninety-nine  years,  Mr.  Boulter?" 

Mr.  Boulter  did  not  get  a  promise  of 
renewal  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  but  he  did  get  *'  a  bit  of 
writing."  With  that  "  bit  of  writing" 
in  a  secure  division  of  his  plethoric 
pocket-book  he  went  away.  The  Dean 
was  left  to  his  reflections.  The  leather 
ba^  he  held  in  one  hand,  the  envelope 
which  the  landlord  of  ''  The  Rose  and 
Crown"  had  given  him  he  held  in  the 
other.  Patting  down  the  bag,  he  tore 
the  envelope  into  halves,    then    into 
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SuarterSy   and  crossing    the    room  he 
ropped  the  fragments  in  the  fire  which 
burned  brightly  in  the  grate. 

"  Terrible  I  terrible  P'  This  he  said 
as  he  watched  the  pieces  of  p&per  being 
consumed  by  the  flames.  Then  he 
seemed  to  endeavor  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether. "Well,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
them.  I  must  give  reasons  for  the 
thing  which  I  have  done.  The  tale 
will  have  to  travel  so  far,  buf* — the 
Dean  pressed  his  lips  together ;  few 
men's  countenances  were  capable  of 
assuming  a  severer  aspect  than  Dean 
Pettifer's — "  I  will  make  it  my  especial 
business  to  see  that  it  goes  no  fartner/' 
He  still  seemed  to  hesitate  before  re- 
turning to  the  apartment  in  which  his 
colleagues  were  awaiting  him.  "  I 
must  say  that  I  never  thought  it  of 
him.  I  have  been  always  conscious 
that  in  his  latitudinarianism  there  was 
a  certain  element  of  danger.  But  I 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  capable  of 
such  a  thing  as  this— no,  never  V' 

It  was  with  a  distinctly  unsatisfactory 
look  upon  his  face  that  he  made  his 
reap])earance  in  the  little  impromptu 
meeting.  The  criminatory  leather  bag 
he  carried  in  his  left  hand.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  those  who  were  present 
became  immediately  conscious  that 
with  the  Dean,  since  they  had  seen  him 
last,  all  things  had  not  gone  well.  The 
buzz  of  conversation,  which  had  been 
audible  as  he  opened  the  door,  ceased 
upon  his  entrance,  as  though  something 
in  his  bearing  acted  as  a  dami>er. 

The  somewhat  awkward  silence  was 
broken  by  Canon  Gorse. 

"  Well,  was  Boulter  troublesome  ?*' 

The  Dean  laid  the  bag  in  front  of  him 
upon  the  table. 

'*  He  was."  The  Dean  carefully 
wiped  his  glasses.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  curious  expectation  in  the  eyes 
which  were  fixed  upon  him.  Their 
owners  already  perceived  that  there  was 
something  in  the  air.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  landlord  of  "  The  Rose  and 
Grown"  had  behaved  in  the  manner 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  some  per- 
sons, is  a  natural  characteristic  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  class,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  actual  violence  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Deanery?  "He  was  trouble- 
some in  a  sense  for  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  will  simply  say  that  I  was  unpre- 


pared ;  and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have 
given  him  what  amounts  to  a  virtual 
undertaking  that  his  lease  shall  be  re- 
newed." 

This  was  evidently  not  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  his  listeners  had  been 
waiting — one  could  see  it  by  their  faces. 
Some  of  them  changed  color,  and  some 
of  their  jaws  dropped  open.  Canon 
Gorse  ste^d  at  tne  speaker,  as  if  he 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
own  ears  were  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
normal  functions. 

"  Pettifer,  impossible  !**  Perceiving 
that  the  word  might  seem  too  strong, 
he  amended  it.  °*^  That  is  to  say,  how 
do  yon  mean?" 

The  Dean  leaned  over  the  table.  His 
attitude,  indeed  his  whole  manner,  sug- 
gested severity  tempered  by  sorrow. 

"  Before  I  say  anything  further  I  wish 
to  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  you 
that  not  one  word  of  what  I  am  about 
to  utter  will  be  breathed  by  any  one  of 
you  to  any  creature  living — and  by  that 
I  mean  neither  to  your  wives,  nor  to 
your  daughters,  nor  to  any  member  of 
your  households — that  it  will  be  received 
as  though  it  came  to  you  under  the  seal 
of  the  confessional."  There  was 
silence.  *'  If  any  one  feels  himself,  for 
any  cause  whatever,  unable  to  give  such 
a  pledge,  then  I  must  respectfully  ask 
that  person  at  once  to  withdraw." 

No  one  did  withdraw.  No  one  said 
either  Aye  or  Nay.  So  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pledge  which  the  Dean 
required  was  unanimously  given.  That 
the  Dean  understood  that  to  be  the  case 
was  evident.  He  held  up  the  -little 
leather  bag  in  front  of  him  as  if  it  were 
some  dreadful  thing. 

**  This  bag  is  the  Bishop's — our  be- 
loved Bishop's  bag.  I  know  it,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  to  be  the  bag  which  he 
had  with  him  in  the  oathedrd  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  still  contains  the  MS.  of 
the  sermon  which  the  Bishop  preached, 
and  which  we  all  rejoiced  to  hear.  This 
bag  has  just  been  brought  to  me  by  the 
landlord  of  *  The  Rose  and  Crown.'  It 
was  left,  unintentionally  left,  on  his 
premises  by  a  person  who,  at  the  close 
of  yesterday  afternoon's  service,  went 
out  of  the  Dean's  door  of  the  cathedral 
into  one  of  Mr.  Boulter's  private  bars, 
and  there  and  then  consumed  a  bottle  of 
port  wine." 
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The  Dean  ceased.  There  again  was 
silence — there  well  might  be.  The  Dean 
again  went  on  : 

'^  A  son  of  Mr.  Boulter's  is  engaged 
on  one  of  those  scurrilous  joamals  which 
are  called  society  papers.  Mr.  Boulter 
proposed  to  send  this  story  up  to  his  son 
to  print.  On  the  understanding  that 
the  matter  shall  be  confined  to  his  own 
breast,  I  have  deemed  it  wisdom  to  give 
him,  as  I  have  said,  what  virtually 
amounts  to  an  undertaking  that  his  lease 
shall  be  renewed.  That  is  aU  I  have  to 
say.  You  will  feel  with  me  that  it  is 
too  much.  May  I  ask  you  not  to  speak 
of  this  matter  even  among  yourselves, 
but,  as  I  shall  do,  to  do  your  best  to  blot 
it  from  your  minds  ?  Let  us,  if  we  can, 
forget  that  this  thing  has  ever  been. 
And  now,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
wish  you  all  good  day.  ' 

They  went  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
although  there  was  almost  a  suspicion 
of  pathos  in  the  manner  of  their  parting. 
When  they  were  gone  the  Dean  set  him- 
self to  perform  a  task  of  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  he 
was  fully  conscious.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  palter  with  what  he  deemed  his  duty. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  doing  a  thing  merely  because  the 
thing  was  disagreeable.  Therefore, 
scarcely  had  the  last  of  his  colleagues 
turned  his  back  on  the  Deanery  when 
he  put  the  little  leather  bag  into  a  larger 
bag,  and,  with  that  larger  bag  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  he  strode  off  to  the 
Palace. 

He  was  going  to  make  it  his  business 
to  see  that,  without  any  further  unneces- 
sary loss  of  time,  the  Bishop  came  into 
what  was,  undoubtedly,  his  own  again. 

He  found  his  lordship  in  the  library. 
The  Bishop  was  dictating  to  his  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  John  Budgen.  The  sec- 
retary was  seated  at  a  table  ;  the  Bishop 
took  his  ease  in  a  capacious  armchair. 
As  the  Dean  entered,  his  lordship 
greeted  him  with  that  genial  heartiness 
for  which  the  Bishop  of  Boundersville 
is  famed.  Not  a  trace  of  guilty  con- 
sciousness about  him  anywhere— not  a 
trace  I  It  was  with  a  sort  of  shock  that 
the  Dean  noticed  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

"  How  do,  Pettifer  ?  I'm  doing  what 
I  call  my  morning  task  of  stone-break- 
ing— writing  letters,  by  proxy,  to  a  lot 


of  people  who  have  more  time  on  their 
hands  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  who,  therefore,  insist  upon  wasting 
mine.  Anything  particular  to  say  to 
me?" 

The  Dean  was,  perhaps,  too  refined — 
the  thing  is  possible.  Ue  was  not  only 
a  fine  scholar,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  dignitaries,  and 
particularly  all  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  should  have  the  standard  of 
manners  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  Bishop's  heartiness,  his  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  expression,  had  always 
grated  on  his  high-strung  sensibilities  ; 
especially  did  they  grate  just  then. 

'M  am  bound  to  state,  my  lord,  that 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  of  the  first 
importance." 

The  Bishop  looked  at  him  a  little 
.  quizzically.     Possibly  the  Dean's  exag- 
gerated preciseness  appealed  to  a  sense 
which  tnere  is  no  reason  why  even  a 
bishop  should  be  without. 

''  Excuse  me,  Budgen  ;  I'll  ring  when 
I'm  ready."  The  secretary  withdrew. 
"  Now,  Pettifer,  fire  away.  Who  killed 
the  cat,  and  which  cat's  been  killed  ?" 

Such  a  fashion  of  speech  was  actually 
offensive  to  the  Dean.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  mischief  still  lingered  in  the 
Bishop's  breast ;  perhaps,  at  times,  the 
Bishop  found  the  Dean  almost  as  trying 
as  the  Dean  found  him.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances such  a  bearing  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishop  shocked  the  Dean  almost 
into  speechlessness.  He  gazed  at  his 
spiritual  superior  in  a  manner  which, 
unless  he  was  mistaken,  made  his  lord- 
ship wince.  "  Has  your  lordship  not 
missed  your  lordship's  sermon  bag  ?'' 

At  the  question  his  lordship  plainly 
started. 

"  My  sermon-bag,  Pettifer  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  mean  what  I  say." 

The  Bishop  was  perturbed.  Rising 
from  his  chair,  he  began  to  fidget  about 
the  room.     "  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

^^  Because  it  has  been  returned  to 
me. 

"  Returned  to  you — no  !" 

*'  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  have  it  here." 
The  Dean  produced  the  little  bag  from 
inside  the  larger  one.  He  held  it  up  in 
front  of  him  as  he  had  held  it  up  in 
front  of  him  at  the  impromptu  meeting 
at  the  Deanery.     *'  I  will  not  ask  how 
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Oke  of  Montaigne's  chief  charms  as 
an  essayist  consists  in  the  levity  with 
which  he  handles  serious  subjects,  and 
the  ^ravit^  he  applies  to  light  ones. 
But  Montaigne  wrote  for  a  limited  circle 
of  friends  ;  it  would  clearly  be  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  pru- 
dence were  one  to  ape  his  manner  and 
discourse  lightly  before  the  general  pub- 
lic about  that  of  which  we  all  move  in 
dread.  One  may  speak  frivolously  of 
the  influenza^  for  it  comes  and  goes  ac- 
cording to  inscrutable  physical  condi- 
tions, not  likely  to  be  aifected  by  any 
irresponsible  observations ;  or  of  the 
crack  of  doom,  about  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  everybody  cherishes  the 
hope  that  it  is  a  long  way  off.  But 
Bores  are  of  us  and  in  our  midst ;  do 
we  not  stand  in  peril  of  them  every 
hour  ?  Nay,  who  shall  say  that  he  is 
free  from  the  risk  of  himself  developing 
some  of  their  most  terrible  attributes  r 
It  is  meet,  then,  in  submitting  to  analy- 
sis the  subject  which  gives  this  paper  its 
title,  to  apply  to  it  only  such  dispas- 
sionate and  penetrating  consideration  as 
becomes  a  weighty  matter. 

Bores,  then,  pervade  every  habitable, 
or  at  least  every  civilized,  part  of  the 
globe  ;  penetrate  every  layer  of  society  ; 
threaten  the  integrity  of  every  system 
of  human  intercourse.  Though  in- 
tensely gregarious  they  abhor  each 
other's  company,  and  cling  to  associa- 
tion with  tneir  natural  prey — ordinary 
men  and  women.  It  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  the  bore  might  be  extin- 
guished, either  by  isolation  or  by  forced 
association  with  his  own  kind,  for  he 
cannot  exist,  even  through  a  sinde  win- 
ter like  the  bear,  by  sucking  his  own 
paws  ;  but  neither  experiment  has  yet 
been  tried,  for  he  is  equipped  with  un- 
erring instinct,  whereby  he  is  ever  able 
to  elude  the  most  crafty  devices  for  his 
destruction. 

Among  all  the  men  of  violence  who 
have  figured  on  this  world's  stage,  none 
has  openly  avowed  the  purpose  of  carrv- 
ing  war  against  the  Bores.  Ezzolino  da 
Eomano,  vicar  of  Ferdinand  the  Second 
in  Northern  Italy,  ^exceeded  all  other 


tyrants,  and  Alexander  the  Third  all 
other  .popes,  in  the  sickening  cruelty 
with  which  each  pursued  his  purpose — 
the  secular  ruffian  aimiug  at  selfish 
aggrandizement,  the  ecclesiastic  ani- 
mated by  avarice,  lust,  and  narrow 
nepotism  ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  competitors  in  the  obscene  calendar 
of  crime  have  ever  been  suspected  of  the 
virtuous  purpose  of  exterminating 
Bores. 

Yet  in  casting  about  for  some  pallia- 
tion or  intelligible  motive  for  the  mon- 
strous offences  against  humanity  perpe- 
trated by  the  medisBval  rulers  of  Cnurch 
and  State  in  Italy,  it  may  be  possible  to 
detect,  in  reading  between  tne  lines  of 
edicts  condemning  men  and  women  to 
unspeakable  tortures,  some  purpose,  sed- 
ulously veiled,  not  unworthy  of  our  sym- 
pathy. It  may  be  that  the  family  of 
princes  whom  Ezzolino  walled  up  in 
their  country-house  in  Lombardy  and 
left  to  perish  of  famine  may  have  been 
of  the  generation  of  bores,  for — publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon — the 
blood  of  that  race  has  been  known  to 
run  in  royal  veins.  It  is  even  more 
plausible  to  conceive  that  when  Paulus 
the  Second  threw  certain  members  of 
the  Roman  Academy — Platonists — into 
prison  and  tortured  them  to  death  upon 
the  rack,  he  was  impelled  to  do  so,  not 
by  blind  jealousy  oi  erudition,  but  l>o- 
cause  he  was  goaded  to  distraction  by 
their  interminable  talk,  and  wa3  ridding  ^ 
society  of  creatures  who  were  making ' 
life  a  grievous  burden.  If  this  were  so, 
then,  seeing  that  these  despotic  and,  in 
other  respects,  fearless  rulers  were  fain 
to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  and,  rather 
than  incur  the  vengeance  of  a  terrible 
race,  accept  the  infamy  of  the  sordid  and 
vicious  motives  usuidly  attributed  to 
them,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  a 
humble  critic,  clinging  to  his  peaceful 
obscurity,  to  frame  no  phrase  which,  by 
its  apparent  levity,  may  bring  him  into 
closer  relations  with  the  powerful  fam- 
ily which  is  the  subject  of  his  observa- 
tions. To  treat  this  subject  with  less 
than  its  proper  gravity  might  involve 
him  in  relations  from  the  trammels  of 
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which  he  would  probably  never  escape. 
He  would  afford  an  excuse  for  every  bore 
within  speaking  or  writing  range  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  him,  in  order  to 
prove  how  incompetent  he  was  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  civilization. 

For  the  bore  has  no  place  in  primitive 
stages  of  societ]^.  What  times  men  go 
witn  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  it  is 
matter  of  concern  how  each  day's  dinner 
is  to  be  come  by,  they  are  disposed  to 
welcome  any  companion  from  wnom  vio- 
lence need  not  De  apprehended.  Job 
endured  his  friends  tnrough  many  long 
chapters  before  he  ventured  to  hint  he 
could  stand  them  no  longer.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  be  "  not  at  home'*  when  liv- 
ing in  a  tent ;  in  fact,  Achilles  is  the 
only  person  of  any  note  who  seems  to 
have  managed  it  effectively.  The 
Athenians  gave  evidence  of  precocious 
culture,  when,  bored  by  interminable 

? raise  of  Aristides,  they  sent  him  to 
/oventry,  and  brought  the  lectures  of 
Socrates  to  a  close  by  a  timely  dose  of 
hemlock.  But  those  were  extreme  and 
isolated  cases  ;  in  our  own  country  there 
were  few  signs  of  coming  evil  till  wealth 
began  to  abound  and  foreign  campaigns 
took  the  place  of  civil  war,  with  result 
of  much  redundant  leisure.  It  was 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  Englishmen  first  became  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  bores.  Pope  sounded 
the  first  note  of  alarm  in  the  Dunciad : 

8tiU  her  old  empire  to  restore  she  tries. 
For,  born  a  goddess,  Dnlness  never  dies. 

The  British  essayists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  suffered  not  at  all  from 
want  of  posthumous  appreciation  ;  it 
may  be  whispered,  inrfeed,  that  their 
productions  are  not  of  a  uniform  degree 
of  effulgence,  and  that,  remarkable  as 
that  school  of  literature  undoubtedly 
is,  it  owes  much  of  its  renown  to  having 
marked  a  new  departure  in  our  coun- 
try, in  the  wake  of  nations  earlier  in 
culture  and  freer  in  fancy.  To  be  per- 
fectly candid,  Addison,  Johnson,  even 
dear  old  disreputable  lively  Steele,  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  unmiti^ted  twaddle, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  immortality  for 
which  it  has  been  embalmed.  Never- 
theless one  is  often  refreshed,  in  voyag- 
ing through  the  mellow  print  of  last 
centpry,  by  papers  written  for  that  day 


but  bearing  upon  all  times,  poignantly 
expressed  and  full  of  the  clear  spirit  of 
philosophy.  Of  such  are  Swift's  Hints 
totoard  an  Essay  on  Conversation. 
Swift  does  not  often  lead  his  readers 
on  lofty  levels  :  most  of  his  work  is 
tainted  with  mordant  cynicism  or  rank 
with  gratuitous  grossness,  less  palatable 
than  open  immorality ;  but  there  is 
fruitful  thought  ^rnered  in  this  short 
essay,  and  one  enjoys  it  as  much  as  the 
experienced  gourmet  who,  discouraged 
by  the  monotony  of  a  dry,  sinewy  fowl, 
picks  out  those  sapid  morsels  in  the 
loins,  aptly  named  les-sots-les-laissent. 
No  mature  person  can  peruse  these 
hints  without  gaining  a  clearer  view  of 
the  machinery  of  human  intercourse  and 
the  impediments  to  its  easy  working. 
Perhaps  one  closes  the  book  sighing, 
^^  Ah  I  had  I  but  seen  all  this  when  I 
was  younger,  how  many  blunders  I 
might  have  avoided  I" 

The  writer  does  not  weary  his  readers 
with  abstruse  doctrines  or  complicated 
propositions  :  what  he  has  on  his  mind 
18  expressed  in  plain,  temperate  sen- 
tences, and  it  is  no  more  tnan  might 
have  been  uttered  by  any  one  of  us. 
But  it  is  all  so  true,  so  direct,  so  far- 
reaching,  that  it  ought  to  be  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  rules  of  every  club 
in  London.  Swift  tells  us  that  he  was 
moved  to  write  his  thoughts  on  conver- 
sation, ^*  by  mere  indignation  to  refiect 
that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure, 
so  fitted  for  every  period  and  condition 
of  life,  and  so  mucn  in  all  men's  power, 
should  be  so  neglected  and  abused." 

He  goes  on  to  analyze  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  succeed  in  weary- 
ing each  other  m  conversation.  So  far 
his  task  is  a  simple  one.  Any  one  has 
but  to  reflect  on  his  own  experience  and 
put  it  in  plain  words  in  order  to  show 
up  his  fellow-men  as  clearly  as  Swift 
has  done.  When  the  new  Law  Courts 
were  about  to  be  opened  the  judges 
assembled  in  conclave  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Sovereign.  The  draft  sub- 
mitted to  them  began  with  the  words — 
**  Conscious  as  we  are  of  our  own  infirmi- 
ties.'' The  question  arose  whether  this 
was  not  just  a  trifle  too  abject ;  upon 
which  Sir  Charles  Bowen  asked, 
"  Would  it  not  be  more  true  to  say. 
Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  infirmities  of 
others  ?"    It  is  not  recorded  that  the 
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suggestion  was  adopted  ;  yet  how  right 
it  was  !  Motes  in  the  eyes  of  others  are 
so  plainly  visible  that  every  one  is  im- 
patient for  their  removal.  It  is  so  easy 
to  recognize  how  good  a  thing  is  articu- 
late speech  ;  how  flexible,  how  subtle, 
"  how  obedient  it  ought  to  be — how 
cramped,  muffled,  ambiguous,  it  usually 
is.  AH  this,  and  much  more,  we  are  in 
as  good  a  position  as  Swift  was  to  ob- 
serve and  deplore ;  but  smaller  men 
than  he  would  be  apt  to  make  the  un- 
intelligent mistake  of  imagining  that 
matters  were  better  dans  le  temps.  lie 
knew  men  better  than  that :  he  kuew 
that  the  defects  of  one  age  are  the  de- 
fects of  all.  How  often  and  how  un- 
favorably we  compare  the  vapid,  listless 
chatter  of  the  club  smoking  room — its 
stale  scandal  and  nerveless  comment 
upon  passing  events — with  the  limpid 
stream  that  played  through  Wills' 
Coffee-house  !  It  is  useful  to  listen  to 
Swift's  description  of  it  whereby  he 
ruthlessly  dispels  the  golden  atmosphere 
with  which  our  fancy  invests  that 
chosen  resort  of  the  wits. 

The  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to 
have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Wills'  Coffee- 
hoase,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were  called) 
used  formerly  to  assemble— that  is  to  say,  five 
or  six  men  who  had  writ  plays  or  bad  share 
in  a  miscellany  came  thither  and  entertained 
one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in 
so  important  an  air  as  if  they  had  been  the 
noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them. 

Here  indeed  is  unwelcome  disillusion, 
and  were  this,  and  other  passages  like 
it,  all,  one  might  throw  the  book  aside 
and  comfort  one*s  self  with  the  thought 
that  some  day,  perhaps,  our  own  little 
coteries,  albeit  dingy  and  tepid  enough 
in  the  present,  may  acquire  m  virtue  of 
distance  a  respectable  warmth  and 
lustre  of  their  own.  But  what  dis- 
tinguishes this  essay  above  all  those  of 
its  period  is  that  its  author  has  struck 
out  in  a  single  bright,  sharply  cut  sen- 
tence a  profile  of  the  malignant  princi- 
ple at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Through  a 
score  of  pages  he  dwells  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ;  in  a  short  paragraph  he 
lays  bare  its  source  and  prescribes  the 
sure  remedy.     Here  it  is  : 

Of  sQch  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others, 
without  once  making  the  easy  and  obvious 
reflection  that  hia  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight 


with  other  men  than  theirs  can  have  toiih  him,  and 
how  little  that  is  he  is  sensible  enough. 

There  is  here  none  of  Swift's  dis- 
agreeable cynicism.  He  has  infused 
this  sentence  with  the  concentrated 
spirit  of  altruism,  laboriously  distilled 
by  successive  moralists  ;  the  very  essence 
of  that  social  science  elaborated  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  whole  volumes  of  anxious 
letters.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  become 
a  bore  who  should  sink  his  own  person- 
ality and  refrain  from  calling  on  other 
people  to  listen  to  the  details  of  his  own 
affairs — loves,  quarrels,  money,  health, 
what  not.     There  is  nothing  in  this, 

{rou  understand,  at  variance  with  the 
ate  Dr.  Jowett's  indulgent  saying  that 
he  believed  bores  were  generally  good 
men.  Very  likely  they  are  ;  and  their 
only  fault  is  that,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing other  people  to  lead  out  their  hob- 
bies, thev  have  not  the  tact  to  keep  their 
own  locKed  up  in  the  stable.  Are  you 
vain,'selfish,  gluttonous,  amorous,  avari- 
cious ?  Have  the  goodness  not  to  talk 
about  it,  and  you  shall  find  us  qiiito 
pleased  to  be  in  your  company.  Are 
vou  brave,  handsome,  rich,  successful, 
learned  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  find 
out  all  that  for  ourselves,  or  you  will  in- 
fallibly be  avoided  as  a  bore.  For  it  is 
the  sad  case  that,  although  truth  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
mostvaluaole  and  lovable  of  virtues,  its 
possession  is  no  safeguard  against  becom- 
ing a  bore.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  most  incorrigible  bores  that  can 
be  named  are  in  conduct  conspicu- 
ously straightforward,  and  no  one  hesi- 
tates to  accept  their  word.  It  is  only 
when  affectation  and  insincerity  are  so 
extreme  as  to  meet  their  opposite — 
truthfulness — that  they  tend  to  shape 
a  weak  character  into  a  bore. 

Consider  Mrs.  Gann's  two  lodgers  in 
the  proem  to  the  Adventures  of  Philip. 
One  of  them,  Andrea  Fitch,  the  artist, 
was  a  terrible  little  bore,  yet  his  affecta- 
tion was  so  complete  that  it  turned  the 
comer  and  became  practical  sincerity, 
for  it  deceived  nobody  except  himself. 

'  He  was  always  putting  himself  into  atti- 
tudes :  he  never  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  so 
entirely  affected  and  absurd  as  to  be  quite 
honest  at  last ;  for  it  is  my  belief  that  the  man 
did  not  know  troth  from  falsehood  any  longer  ; 
and  when  he  was  alone,  when  he  was  in  com- 
pany—nay, when   he   was  unconscious  and 
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Boand  asleep,  snoring  in  bed— was  one  com- 
plete lamp  of  affectation. 

Andrea  never,  injured  a  human  being  ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  story  shows,  his 
tender  affection  prevailed  to  deliver  the 
object  of  it  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
need.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
was  a  bore. 

George  Brandon,  on  the  other  hand 
— utterly  selfish,  dishonest,  sensual, 
spendthrift — was  a  remarkably  agree- 
able fellow,  bore  an  excellent  part  in 
conversation,  and  wrote  captivating  let- 
ters, but  for  superfluous  classical  quo- 
tations. He  held  as  good  an  opinion  of 
himself  as  his  poor,  silly  fellow-lodger 
did  of  himself ;  he  was  continuallv 
scheming  for  his  own  advantage,  whicn 
the  other  was  not,  yet  no  one  dreamed 
of  calling  Brandon  a  bore.  Why  ? 
Because  he  had  the  tact — call  it  cunning 
if  you  will — to  lead  people  to  talk  about 
their  own  affairs  rather  than  to  listen  to 
his. 

Here  follows  an  instance  of  harmless 
insincerity  employed  to  impart  agreeable 
feelings  to  another.  A  certain  distin- 
guished Queen's  Counsel  met  an  equally 
distinguished  authoress  in  the  house  of 
a  lady  friend.  Thev  had  a  pleasant  talk, 
and  the  lady  rose  to  leave  first.  Holding 
the  door  open  for  her,  Q.C.  said  in 

leave-taking,     "  Now,    Mrs. y    we 

wont  let  you  go  till  you  tell  us  when  we 
are  to  have  another  book.  How  long 
are  you  going  to  make  us  wait  ?" 
Downstairs  went  the  authoress  in  the 
pleasant  glow  of  being  appreciated,  for 
no  one  is  so  great  as  to  be  invulnerable 
to  delicate  flattery.  But  see  the  perfidy 
of  Q.C.  Carefully  closing  the  door,  he 
returned  to  his  hostess  and  said,  ''  I  am 

so  pleased  to  have  met  Mrs:  ,  but 

rav  tell  me  the  name  of  one  of  her 
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ooKS,  for  I  have  never  read  a  line  she 
has  written." 

Nothing  could  be  less  sincere,  yet 
every  one  should  be  grateful  to  one  who 
so  adroitly  oiled  the  cogs  of  intercourse. 
He  sacrificed  his  own  hand  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  won  the  game. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  British  bore, 
as  we  know  him,  first  manifested  him- 
self in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
that  age  had  no  convenient  designation 
for  the  genus.  Neither  Pope  nor  Swift, 
though  both  writhed  under  the  inflic- 


tion, found  a  convenient  term  to  apply 
to  it.  The  former  was  evidently  grop- 
ing for  a  word  when  he  coined  the  Dun- 
ciad,  but  a  numskull  is  very  far  from 
fulfilling  all  the  attributes  of  a  bore. 
A  bore  is  very  often  a  numskull,  but 
duncehood  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  active  properties  of  a  bore. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  pregnant 
monosyllable  in  literature  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  of  Selwyn  ; 
but  there  it  is  used  to  express,  not  a 
creature,  but  a  state  or  condition  in- 
duced by  tedium.  Thus  in  1767  Lord 
Carlisle  writes  :  '  *  I  enclose  you  a  packet 
of  letters  which,  if  they  are  French,  the 
Lord  deliver  you  from  the  bore  I" 
Thereafter  it  became  common  as  a  verb 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  expressive,  apparently,  of  the 
intolerable  anguish  inflicted  on  their 
fellows  by  a  class  of  men  and  women  for 
whom,  as  yet,  no  generic  term  had  been 
devised  ;  and  in  that  employment  it  has 
been  admirably  explained  of  late  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary  as  **  to  weary 
by  tedious  conversation,  or  simply  by 
the  failure  to  be  interesting." 

But  the  nineteenth  century  had  not 
long  dawned  before  the  want  became  too 
pressing  not  to  be  supplied,  and  writers 
began  to  apply  the  word  "  bore"  to  the 
agent — *  *  the  tiresome  or  uncongenial 
person  :  one  who  wearies  or  worries.'' 
They  did  so  timidly  at  first,  with  due 
caveat  of  inverted  commas ;  but  the 
term  took  on  ;  it  filled  a  blank  that  had 
been  felt  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it  had 
come  into  such  common  use  by  the 
twenties  that  Byron  declared 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes— the  Bores  and 
Bored. 

Disraeli  rashly  attempted  a  definition 
in  Vivian  Grey : 

The  true  bore  is  that  man  who  thinks  tbe 
world  is  only  interested  in  one  subject,  because 
he  himself  can  only  comprehend  one. 

How  imperfect  is  this  limitation  must 
be  plain  to  any  one  who  has  devoted  any 
attention  to  the  subject.  For  one  of 
the  most  justly  dreaded  varieties  of  the 
sj^ecies  is  the  jocular  bore — so  fearful  in 
his  manifestations  as  to  drive  persons  to 
such  hazardous  means  of  escape  as  are 
resorted  to  only  in  moments  of  extreme 
terror. 
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Now  the  jocular  bore  is  not  necessarily 
a  professional  wag  :  that  is  a  compara-i 
tively  harmless  creature.  Any  one  may^ 
indeed,  suffer  grievously  in  a  single  en- 
counter with  one  of  this  sort,  but  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  he  does  so  a  second 
time  ;  for  to  be  an  avowed  wag,  except 
for  hire,  implies  such  a  low  degree  of  in- 
tellect as  to  make  it  easy  for  one  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  baffle  him.  No  : 
the  really  formidable  foe  is  the  man  who, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  attain- 
ments in  science,  politics,  or  art,  merits 
attention  on  their  account,  but,  by  some 
inscrutable  action  of  the  bilobed  brain, 
is  impelled  to  buttonhole  his  victim 
while  ne  tells  a  facetious  story  or  recites 
a  rancid  epi^am.  More  than  one  ex- 
ample of  this  lamentable  combination 
will  occur  to  the  minds  of  vour  readers. 
We  would  willindy  hear  irom  such  an 
one  something  about  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  polar  origin  of  life,  the  bearing 
of  Amphioxus  and  Aplysia  on  the  ^roh- 
lem  01  evolution,  the  liquefaction  of 
oxygen,  the  latest  combination  of  politi- 
cal parties,  or  criticism  on  the  pictures 
of  the  year  ;  anything  he  could  spare 
from  his  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  own 
little  hoard  ;  but  our  unkind  fate  is  to 
listen  and  try  to  laugh  when  we  are 
most  disposea  to  shed  tears  of  vexa- 
tion. It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to 
compile  statistics  of  the  motives  actuat- 
ing the  people  who  are  run  over  and 
killed  each  year  in  Piccadilly,  for  a 
man's  latest  thoughts  perish  with  him  ; 
but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  such  accidente  are  chiefly  owing  to 
two  causes — drink  and  precipitate  flight 
on  the  approach  of  a  bore  of  the  kind 
above  described. 

Disraeli's  definition  must  therefore  be 
rejected,  for  the  jocular  bore  is  often 
highly  accomplished,  and  most  enter- 
taining when  he  can  be  brought  to  talk 
on  his  own  subjects.  It  maybe  thought 
Utopian,  but  there  is  really  something 
plausible  in  the  idea  that  this  kind  of 
bore  may  be,  if  not  stamped  out,  at  all 
events  considerably  reduced  in  numbers 
by  a  rational  appeal  to  themselves. 
They  possess  an  intelligent  side  in  a  de- 
gree far  above  their  fellows  ;  let  them 
reflect  that  the  world  is  growing  old  and 
is  not  so  easily  tickled  as  of  yore.  The 
tales  of  Poggio,  so  richly  appreciated  in 


the  fifteenth  century,  raise  never  a  smile 
in  the  nineteenth,  though  their  impro- 
priety still  stands  their  author  in  some 
stead.  Let  the  jocular  bore,  therefore, 
before  he  begins  one  of  his  stories  calmly 
put  to  himself  the  question,  ''  Should  I 
— A. — derive  pleasure  from  listening  to 
this  from  the  mouth  of  B  ?"  Infallibly 
the  answer,  to  be  honest,  must  be  an 
emphatic  No.  Whereupon  A,  unless 
he  IS  a  fool,  will  spare  his  listeners,  and 
by  so  much  redeem  himself  from  the 
category  of  bores. 

But,  in  fact,  Disraeli's  synthesis  of  a 
bore  is  imperfect  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect. Infinitely  more  hurtful  than  the 
man  of  one  idea  is  he  who  is  ready, 
through  want  of  definite  occupation,  to 
dabble  with  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
to  ask  questions  without  the  faintest 
purpose  of  putting  the  answers  to  any 
practical  use,  and  to  skip  from  one  topic 
to  another,  as  if  in  equal  dread  of  letting 
his  victim  escape  and  of  being  himself 
condemned  to  a  few  minutes  silence. 
Steele  struck  far  nearer  the  mark,  long 
before  bores  were  scientifically  classi- 
fied, when  he  described  idleness  as  the 
fountain  of  this  kind  of  torment ;  and 
for  every  fellow  who  could  afford  to  be 
idle  in  Steele's  day  there  are  hundreds 
in  that  condition  now.  He  l)egan  No. 
43  of  the  Spectator  with  these  wise 
words : 

There  are  Crowds  of  Men  whose  great  Mid. 
fortune  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  Me- 
ohanio  Arts  or  Trades,  it  being  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  them  to  be  led  by  some  continual 
Task  or  Employment.  Those  are  such  as  we 
commonly  call  dull  FeUows  :  Persons  who.  for 
want  of  something  to  do,  out  of  a  certain 
Vacancy  of  Thought,  rather  than  curiosity,  are 
ever  meddling  with  things  for  which  they  are 
unfit.  .  .  .  You  may  observe  the  Turn  of  their 
Minds  tends  only  to  Novelty,  and  not  Satisfac- 
tion in  anything.  It  would  be  Disappoint- 
ment to  them  to  come  to  Certainty  in  anything, 
for  that  would  gravel  them  and  put  an  end  to 
their  Enquiries,  which  dull  FeUows  do  not 
make  for  Information,  but  for  Exercise. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  af ter^nearly 
two  centuries  of  later  experience,  to  put 
in  so  few  sentences  a  clearer  description 
of  a  bore.  Is  it  not  just  such  a  one 
against  whom  you  must  be  prepared 
wnen  dining  at  your  club,  after  a  long 
day's  work  r  You  have  ensconced  your- 
self at  a  snug  little  table  alone,  and 
have  read  two  or  three  pages  of  a  lively 
article  in — baj  the  Xineteeitth  Century, 
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when  the  fatal  '^  Hullo  !''  Bounds  in  the 
air  above  you.  That  is  the  invariable 
battle-cry  of  the  bore*  betokening  his 

Sresence  as  surely  as  the  warning  hiss 
oes  the  ratUesnake,  and  exasperating 
from  its  mingled  tone  of  surprise  and 
jocularity.  'You  do  not  appreciate  being 
greeted  as  a  startling  phenomenon^  nor 
are  you  conscious  of  anything  in  your 
appearance  to  suggest  facetious  ideas. 
It  is  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  say, 
**  My  name  is  not  Hullo,  sir,  but 
Binks/'  but  that  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

"  Hullo  !  Binks,"  your  tormentor 
goes  on,  **  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  here  !  I  say,  have  you  heard  the 
latest  about  Tom  Hargrove  and  the  lit- 
tle widow,  eh  ?" 

You  give  a  hypocritical  nod,  raise 
your  eyebrows,  and  shrug  your  shoul- 
ders significantly,  cherishing  a  feeble 
hope  that  these  symptoms  of  intelligence 
will  give  the  wretch  to  uuderstand  that 
you  are  well  posted  in  all  the  details  of 
this  bit  of  scandal.  May  Heaven  for- 
give you  1  you  know  little,  and  care 
less,  about  Tom  Hargrove  ;  are  equally 
uninformed  and  indifferent  about  his 
relations  with  widows,  little  or  big ; 
and  you  are  pining  to  return  to  your 
Nineteenth  Century.  Meanwhile  the 
club  bore,  with  legs  astride,  bending 
over  you,  supported  by  his  hands  planted 
on  your  table,  is  sweeping  the  norizon 
of  the  dining-room  witn  keen  eye,  to  see 
if  there  is  any  victim  more  meet  for 
sacrifice  than  yourself.  There  happens 
to  be  no  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  so 
he  concentrates  himself  upon  you. 

^*  That  was  a  nice  show  up  about  the 
bracelet— eh  ?'*  he  proceeds.  **  It  was, 
indeed,'*  you  reply,  with  a  sickly  smile, 
for  you  feel  how  your  frail  defence  will 
shortly  crumble  away  under  concen- 
trated fire. 

**  You  heard  the  true  story  about  it, 
of  course  ?"  he  persists.  A  he  trembles 
on  your  lip  :  if  ever  a  lie  were  pardon- 
able it  were  now,  to  avert  impending 
calamity.  But  will  it  avert  it  r  Even 
if  you  succeed  in  simulating  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  the  ins  and  outs — 
the  first,  second,  and  all  the  succeeding 
editions  of  the  story  of  Tom  Hargrove 
and  the  widow  —the  bore  will  produce 
another  tale  from  his  fardel,  and,  after 
piling  lie  upon  lie,  your  ultimate  fate  is 


inevitable  :  you  will  be  condemned  to  a 
lingering    captivity.     The    foe    nwirks 

Jour  hesitation,  and,  master-spirit  that 
e  is,  seizes  his  opportunity. 
**  Waiter,*'  he  cries,  pointing  to  a 
vacant  table  next  to  yours,  **  bring  my 
dinner  beside  Mr.  Binks."  Quid 
multa  f  Why  dwell  on  the  harrowing 
details  of  your  surrender  and  sack  ? 
You  shut  your  Beview  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  and  assume  a  fraudulent  air  of  con- 
viviality toward  the  ruthless  conqueror. 
It  is  vam  to  cherish  schemes  of  retalia- 
tion. France  may  nurse  her  fury  by 
dreams  of  recapturing  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine; Irishmen,  at  least  some  of  them, 
may  put  up  with  the  iniustice  of  being 
less  heavily  taxed  than  Englishmen,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  they  will  have  a  Government 
of  their  own  to  lay  greater  burdens  upon 
them.  But  for  you  there  is  no  sweet 
prospect  of  revenge,  for  the  club  bore 
IS  invulnerable  in  triple  brass.  You  can 
only  sigh  for  the  scheme  set  forth  in 
the  Spectator,  under  which  your  tyrant 
might  have  been  tied  to  some  handicraft 
— if  unhealthy,  so  much  the  greater 
gain — and  so  have  been  denied  the 
loitering  and  leisure  in  which  bores  are 
generated.  Like  the  rest  of  the  danger- 
ous classes,  bores  divide  themselves  into 
two  groups — positive  and  negative— and 
the  club  bore  clearly  belongs  to  the 
former.     It  is  far  the  more  formidable, 

t'ust  as  the  ruffian  who  batters  his  wife's 
lead  and  puts  his  baby  in  the  water- 
butt  is  a  beast  more  to  be  feared  than 
he  who  merely  neglects  to  support  his 
family ;  but  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  against  both  kinds.  The  defini- 
tion, however,  of  negative  bores  implies 
more  subtle  analysis  than  suffices  for  the 
positive  sort.  Human  judgment,  dis- 
torted by  suffering,  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  matter.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  is  not  only  too  sweeping  in 
the  assertion  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
that  *'  all  men  are  bores  except  when 
you  want  them,"  but  he  overlooks 
therein  the  radical  objectivity  of  the 
bore.  There  are  times,  of  course,  with 
all  of  us  when  we  would  fain  be  apart, 
when  we  prefer  to  dispense  with  the 
society  of  almost  every  one  else.  Again, 
'there  are  times  when  we  desire  inter- 
course with  one  or  more  chosen  ones. 
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and  the  presence  of  others  is  distinctly 
saperfluous.  The  lover,  for  instance^ 
will  say  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are 
bores  who  spoil  a  Ute-d-tUe,  A  man's 
mood  or  circumstances^  in  short,  may 
be  such  that  the  unwelcome  presence  of 
any  other  individual  may  be  a  subjec- 
tive bore  to  him,  quite  independently 
of  the  inherent  objective  qualities  of 
that  individual,  whom  to  class  as  a  bore 
would  be  manifestly  unphilosophic^  and 
probably  unjust. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury failea  to  coin  a  word  to  express 
the  bore,  that  therefore  he  was  not  well 
known  to  them.  The  race  existed  in 
considerable  numbers  and  of  prodigious 
dimensions.  Dr.  Johnson  was  re- 
deemed only  by  his  love  of  occasional 
and  prolonged  seclusion  from  figuring 
in  this  category  ;  indeed  his  passion  for 
argument,  of  all  forms  of  conversation 
the  most  wearisome,  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  exclude  him  from  the  list. 
Loud,  rude,  and  impatient,  if  people 
got  the  better  of  him  in  dispute  he  in- 
sulted them  ;  if  he  overcame  them  he 
turned  them  into  ridicule.  No  one  was 
better  able  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
a  man's  social  qualities  than  Horace 
Walpole. 

The  more  (he  says)  one  hears  of  Johnson, 
the  more  preposterous  assemblage  he  appears 
of  strong  common  sense,  of  the  lowest  bigotry 
and  prejudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretfulness, 
and  vanity. 

What  reconciled  ordinary  people  to 
being  in  company  with  a  man  of  so 
many  forbidding  attributes  was  the 
prospect  of  amusement  in  seeing  others 
ground  to  powder.  Sometimes  the 
punishment  was  no  more  than  just,  as 
when  a  pert  young  fellow  asked  John- 
son, **  What  would  you  give,  old  gen- 
tleman, to  be  as  young  and  sprightly  as 
I  am  ?"  **  Why,  sir,"  was  the  thunder- 
ous reply,  *'  I  would  almost  be  content  to 
be  as  foolish."  But  at  other  times  ho 
would  turn  and  rend  inoffensive  by- 
standers. This  was  to  be  something 
more  than  a  bore  :  it  was  dangerous, 
and  wearied  out  his  best  friends — those 
of  them  at  least  who,  like  Mrs.  Thralo, 
had  any  independence  of  character. 
One  can  only  wonder  that  they  endured 
him  so  long,  partly  out  of  pity  for  his 
physical   infirmity    and    poverty,    and 


partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  man  can- 
not have  been  destitute  of  charm  who 
could  write  as  follows  : 

To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence 
certainly  is  not  wise  :  it  is  voluntarily  to  throw 
away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary 
pilgrimage,  of  which,  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be, 
taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  can  be  so  little.* 

But  if  Johnson,  in  virtue  of  his 
work  and  forceful  mind,  be  acquitted, 
what  can  be  said  to  prevent  his  chron- 
icler Boswell  being  deemed  the  very 
worst  of  bores  ?  Kestless,  garrulous, 
flippant,  inquisitive,  drunken,  he  has 
written  his  character  so  large  in  his 
own  hand,  that  Walpole's  evidence  is 
almost  superfluous.  Yet  Walpole  has, 
with  infinitely  dexterous  touch,  given 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  an  incident  in 
his  house  in  Arlington  Street  that  it  is. 
hard  to  refrain  from  quotation  : 

Boswell,  that  quintessence  of  busybodies, 
called  on  me  last  week,  and  was  let  in,  which 
he  should  not  have  been  could  I  have  foreseen 
it.  After  tapping  many  topics,  to  which  I  made 
as  dry  answers  as  an  unbribed  oracle,  he 
vented  his  errand  :  *'  Had  I  seen  Dr.  John- 
son's Lives  of  the  Poets  f*  I  said,  slightly, 
**  No,  not  yet ;"  and  so  overlaid  his  whole  im- 
pertinence. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  here  to  the 
letter- writer's  art.  Slightly  as  it  is 
sketched,  many  pages  of  manuscript 
could  have  added  nothing  to  onr  cora- 


*  Were  there  nothing  else  recorded  of  Dr. 
Johnson  than  what  he  did  on  waking  one 
morning  to  find  himself  speechless  and  crip, 
pled  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  there  were  enough 
to  command  reverence  for  a  mind  which  some- 
times shone  obscurely  through  a  clumsy  mor- 
tal envelope.  Supremely  anxious  lest  the 
calamity  which  he  felt  had  visited  his  body 
should  also  have  impaired  his  intellect,  he 
tested  it  by  putting  the  silent  prayer  that 
sprang  to  his  lips  into  Latin  verse  : 

Summe  Pater !  quodcunque  tuum  de  corpore 
numen 
Hoc    statnat,    precibus    Christus  adesse 
velit. 
Ingenio  parcas,  nee  sit  mihi  culpa  rogasse, 
Qua  solum  potero  parte  placere  tibi." 


«( 


Of  which  the  spirit  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

Great  Sire  !  by  whatso*er  decree 

Has  come  the  blow  Thy  servant  bears. 
Although  his  lips  must  silent  be, 

May  Christ  lend  audience  to  his  prayers. 
Yet  spare  his  intellect,  O  Lord  ! 

Nor  deem  it  pride  that  prompts  the  vow. 
For  by  that  part  Thou  art  adored. 

And  shalt  be  evermore  as  now. 
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prehension  of  the  scene.  We  can  see 
the  pale,  dark-eyed,  frail  Horace  re- 
ceive with  icy  courtesy  the  rubicund, 
fussy  tattler,  parry  innumerable  ques- 
tions, assent  to  the  patter  of  common- 
place, and  betray  impatience  by  no 
more  than  the  nervous  fingering  of  an 
ivory  paper-knife  on  the  table  beside 
him. 

It  avails  not  to  multiply  instances  of 
distinction  attained  in  this  walk.  Jem- 
mie  Bos  well  may  be  taken  as  the  topi- 
cal, the  standard  bore,  by  comparison 
with  whom  every  other  may  be  tested. 
For  just  as  early  in  the  history  of  human 
culture  the  Ionian  school  produced 
men  of  a  range  and  scope  of  intellect 
that  has  never  since  been  surpassed,  so, 
almost  before  English  society  was  con- 
scious of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, Boswell  blazed  upon  it — preco- 
cious, invulnerable,  complete  in  all  the 
attributes  of  the  bore — the  father  of  the 
modern  race. 

So  much,  and  perhaps  over-much,  on 
the  historical  part  of  the  subject ;  now 
for  what  coucerns  us  more  nearly — the 
present  distribution  and  armament  of 
the  race,  and  the  condition  of  our  de- 
fences against  them. 

Negative  bores  are,  strangely  enough, 
to  be  most  surely  found  in  literary  cir- 
cles. It  might  have  been  expected  that 
this  form  of  culture  would  prove  the 
most  certain  to  purge  a  man  of  self- 
consciousness.  The  ocean  of  literature 
is  so  vast  and  so  profound,  it  reaches 
toward  such  a  distant  horizon,  that  he 
whose  business  it  is  to  contribute  to  it 
must  surely  be  penetrated  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  insignificance.  It  is 
not  so,  as  daily  experience  must  prove, 
and  it  mav  easily  be  seen  that  the 
smaller  theoucket  to  be  discharged,  the 
weightier  the  writer's  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  No  man  was  ever  freer 
from  self-assertion  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  though  he  laid  broader  founda- 
tions for  it  than  most  moderns.  See 
how  shrewdly  he  touched,  how  gently 
he  condoned,  the  foible  of  a  smaller 
confrere,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Abercorn  : 

I  am  Dot  surprised  that  Tom  Campbell  dis- 
appointed  your  expectations  in  society.  To  a 
mind  pecaliarly  irritable,  and  galled,  I  fear, 
by  the  oonscionsness  of  narrow  oironm stances, 
there  is  added  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
nsnal  interconrse  of  the  world,  which,  like 
many  other  things,  can  only  be  acquired  at 
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an  early  period  of  life.  Besides,  I  have 
always  remarked  that  literary  people  think 
themselves  obliged  to  take  somewhat  of  a 
constrained  and  affected  turn  in  conversa- 
tion, seeming  to  consider  themselves  as  less 
a  part  of  the  company  than  something  which 
the  rest  were  come  to  see  and  wonder  at. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
negative  bore— the  person  to  whom  so- 
ciety is  anxious  to  show  consideration 
proportioned  to  his  attainments,  yet 
who  is  exacting  and  suspicious  lest  he 
receive  less  than  he  believes  his  due. 
Nothing,  it  is  feared,  can  be  done  to 
this  sort  in  the  present ;  prayer  and 
fasting  on  the  part  of  others  avail  noth- 
ing, and  it  is  of  his  nature  that  the 
culprit  cannot  be  got  to  pray  and  fast 
for  his  own  shortcomings,  though  very 
likely  he  sits  permanently  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  on  account  of  the  perverse 
generation  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast. 
Nevertheless,  something  may  be  done 
to  protect  and  purify  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  it  is  clearly  a  noble  part  to 
exert  our  understanding  for  them. 
Children  should  be  trained  from  tender 
years  in  that  cardinal  maxim  of  whist 
which  has  been  embodied  in  the  ex- 
ecrable rhyme  : 

Begard  your  hand  as  to  your  partner's  joined 
And  play,  not  one  alone,  but  both  combined. 

The  bad  whist  player  who  cannot  be 
got  to  understand  that  he  has  to  pla^, 
not  thirteen,  but  twenty-six  cards,  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  individual 
whose  thoughts  cannot  detach  them- 
selves from  the  coloring  of  his  own  pur- 
suits or  circumstances.  Ariosto  Pe- 
trarch Villon  Jones  has  achieved  some 
success  in  verse  ;  his  satchel  of  sonnets, 
neatly  printed  on  rough  paper  with 
preposterously  ragged  ed^es,  furnished 
with  a  title-page  of  archaic  design  and 
a  frontispiece  representing  the  Lothely 
Ladye  in  her  most  abandoned  mood, 
has  touched  the  rare  distinction  of  a 
third  edition.  The  flowing  tide  is  with 
him;  he  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  hour, 
and  no  one  could  complain  though  he 
should  mildly  roar.  But,  however  con- 
scious of,  and,  as  it  may  be  hoped, 
grateful  he  may  be  for  the  attention 
paid  to  him,  it  is  distinctly  a  blunder 
when  Mr.  A.  P.  V.  Jones  thinks  it 
safe  or  in  good  taste  to  neglect  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  sweetening  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  creatures.  Son- 
nets are,  after  all,  pretty  well  caviare 
24 
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with   Orphise,   talks  louder  than  the 
actors  and  explains  the  plot  in  advance. 

Ta  n'as  pas  vn  oeoi,  Marquis  ?    Ah,  Dien  me 

damne  1 
Je  le  troave  assez  drole,  et  je  ne  suis  pas  fine  : 
Je  sais  par  qnelles  lois  nn  oavrage  est  parfait, 
£t  Gomeille  me  vient  lire  tout  oe  qn'il  fait. 
La-dessus  de  la  pi^oe  11  m'a  fait  nn  sommaire, 
Sc^ne  a  scdne  averti  de  ce  qni  s'alloit  faire, 
£t  jnsqnes  k  des  ^ers  qn'il  en  savoit  par  coenr 
II  me  les  r^citoit  tout  haut  avant  I'aoteur. 

Lisandre,  perpetually  singing  and 
tripping  his  last  new  coranto,  is  one  of 
Disraeli's  ideal  bores — the  man  of  one 
subject ;  Alcippe  we  know,  with  his  in- 
terminable explanation  of  disputed  card 
play  ;  Caritides  the  pedant,  and  Dorant 
the  hunting  bore — all  these  are  good 
enough.  But  Moli^re  fails  in  scientific 
analysis  in  the  same  way  Ihat  Oliver 
Holmes  failed  in  his  comprehensive 
definition.  Alcandre,  who  interferes 
with  Eraste's  tite-d-tUe  by  asking  him 
to  carry  a  challenge,  is  unfairly  classed 
among  ihefdcheux  ;  he  is  at  most  only 
an  instance  of  a  subjective  and  tempo- 
rary bore ;  and  as  for  the  valet.  La 
Montague,  he  is  no  more  of  a  bore  than 
Sam  Weller,  and  not  half  as  much  so  as 
the  sententious  Sancho.  The  philoso- 
phy is  delightful  with  which  he  soothes 
his  master,  ruffled  by  an  encounter  with 
the  odious  Aloidor  : 

Le  oiel  vent  qu'ici  bas  ohaoun  ait  ses  f&oheux, 
£t  les  hommes  seroient  sans  cela  trop  heureuz. 

There  is  another  mischance  incident 
to  human  life  which,  though  it  be  nec- 
essary to  allude  to  it  sometimes,  is  much 
more  commonly  dwelt  upon  by  sufferers 
than  tbere  is  any  need  for.  It  is  usually 
called  poverty,  but  really  consists  in  no 
more  than  the  necessity  of  denying 
one's  self  certain  pleasant  but  superflu- 
ous luxuries.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
very  fine  world  if  every  one  were  able 
to  Keep  two  pairs  of  carriage-horses  and 
a  good  cook  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  any  one  to  suppose  that,  so  long  as 
he  can  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  and  a 
coat  on  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  anybody  else—any- 
body, that  is,  whose  regard  is  worth  re- 
taining—whether his  income  be  £500  a 
year,  or  £5000,  or  £50,000.  It  is  just 
as  ill-advised  to  make  the  smallness  of 
your  means  a  topic  of  conversation  as 
the  affluence  of  tnem.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  this  country,  where  we  are 


sadly  deficient  in  the  graces  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  necessary  of  course,  some- 
times, though  not  half  so  often  as  is  sup- 
posed, to  mention  one's  inability  to  in- 
cur such  and  such  expense.  You  hap- 
pen to  speak  anxiously  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend  about  your  wife's  health. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  says  earnestly, 
''you  ought  to  take  that  in  time. 
Chests  are  not  to  be  trified  with,  es- 
pecially in  these  days  of  infiaenza. 
Take  her  away  at  once,  and,  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  let  it  be  to  take  a  villa 
there  for  the  winter,  and  you'll  never 
repent  it." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  give 
advice,"  you  reply  with  a  mien  of  virtu- 
ous austerity,  *'  but  /  can't  afford  it, 
you  know.  Why,  look  here,  mj  rents 
are  down  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent  (that  comes  off  free  income,  mind), 
I  have  three  boys  at  school,  and  then 
there's  the  governess  at  home,"  etc.  If 
your  friend  is  well-bred  and  sympa- 
thetic you  will  very  likely  be  tempted 
to  enter  at  some  length  upon  your  mis- 
fortunes, but  none  the  less  will  he  be 
bored  with  you.  This  is  essentially  a 
moment  to 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

It  sounds  heartless  to  say  so,  but  men 
are  impatient  with  poor  acquaintances, 
not  because  of  their  narrow  fortune,  not 
because  they  apprehend  appeals  to  their 
liberality,  but  simply  because  the  story 
is  ungracefully  told.  Plenty  of  people 
are  poor  and  yet  not  bores,  because  they 
can  Dear  and  even  talk  of  their  poverty 
without  wearying  others,  just  as  tbere 
are  sweet  old  men  with  whom  to  be  is  a 
delight  as  great  as  the  burden  of  being 
with  others.  It  is  the  way  the  mantle 
is  carried,  not  its  texture  or  trimming, 
that  makes  the  wearer  look  knightly  or 
beggarly.  The  truth  is,  we  English- 
speaking  people  have  not  the  gift  to 
trick  out  harsh  truth  in  lightsome 
phrase.  They  possess  that  art  in  Naples. 
Children  of  the  sun  and  sea-breeze, 
needy  and  mendacious  more  than  the 
populace  of  most  towns,  they  can  tell 
the  truth  about  their  narrow  means 
more  poetically  than  any  others.  Thei  e 
are  no  milk-carts  in  Naples,  the  cows 
and  goats  are  driven  in  each  day  from 
the  country  and  milked  at  the  house- 
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doors  of  customers.  It  often  happens 
that  a  poor  housewife  has  not  the  need- 
ful coppers  to  pay  for  the  day's  supply  ; 
passu  la  vacca — let  the  cow  pass  on — is 
then  the  word  ;  dkn^passa  la  vacca  has 
become  a  well-understood  metaphor 
among  all  classes  for  '^  I  can't  afford  it." 
Such  a  phrase  has  a  reflex  effect  upon 
him  who  utters  it ;  he  is  snapping  his 
fingers  at  untoward  circumstance  ;  ttiere 
is  a  lordly  nonchalance  in  his  tone  as 
different  as  can  be  from  the  beggar's 
whine.  Yet  when  begging  is  his  occa- 
sion none  understands  it  better  than  the 
Neapolitan. 

Verbal  expression— spoken  inter- 
course between  a  man  and  his  fellows — 
is  sure  to  degenerate  without  watchful 
culture.  The  English  tongue,  though 
inferior  in  harmonj  to  some  continental 
languages,  is  pliant  and  melodious 
enough  to  bring  minds  into  very  inti- 
mate communion,  but  it  must  not  be 
carelessly  used,  and  it  will  not  stand 
pranks  being  played  with  it.  There  are 
some  people  who  think  it  engaging,  or 
once  thought  it  so,  and  have  contracted 
a  horrible  habit  to  mispronounce  words. 
You  know  by  experience  the  vocables 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  torture, 
and  yon  wince  at  what  is  coming.  Such 
people  may  be  expected  to  talk  of  "  mut- 
ting"  for  ''  mutton,"  "  homblibus''  for 
"  omnibus,"  and  so  on.  You  are  certain 
that  when  they  leave  you  they  will  say 
**  addoo"  for  adieu,  or  eau  reservoir  for 
au  revoir.  It  is  a  very  contagious  trick, 
this  kind  of  linguistic  grimace,  and  it  is 
just  as  offensive  to  warp  words,  which 
are  indeed  holy  things,  as  if  one  should 
be  perpetually  screwing  up  the  nose  or 
putting  out  the  tongue.  Condillac 
Knew  how  easily  the  edge  of  speech  is 
blunted,  and  declared,  in  seeming  para- 
dox, that  by  studying  to  speak  accurately 
one    acquired   the  habit    of    thinking 

rightly. 

Well,  we  have  passed  in  review  a  few 
who  have  taken  service  in  the  great 
army  of  bores  ;  we  have  sorted  them 
roughly  into  combatant  and  non-com- 
batant^ ranks,  noting  the  various  uni- 
forms by  which  they  may  be  identified, 
and,  taking  account  in  an  unprofessional 
way  of  their  armament,  have  come  to 
the  somewhat  Hibernian  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  encounter  them  is  to 
keep  out  of  their  way  altogether.  It  is 
certain  you  cannot  meet  them  on  equal 


terms  :  you  may  be  as  intrepid  and  agile 
as  Lobengula's  crack  impis  :  the  assegais 
of  your  wit  may  be  of  perfect  edge  and 
temper  ;  but  you  have  no  armor  that 
will  protect  you  from  the  merciless  fire 
of  their  Maxim  guns.  Study  to  keep 
out  of  range.  **  How  can  I  do  that, 
Mr.  Philosopher  ?'*  complains  one  ; 
'*  my  wifei^  the  greatest  bore  I  know." 

'*  Is  she  indeed,  sir?  Then  you  have 
no  one  but  yourself  to  blame.  It  is  your 
own  fault." 

*'  Oh,  but  I  assure  yon  that  is  not  so. 
When  I  married  her,  twenty  years  ago, 
she  was  the  sweetest  and  brightest  girl 
in  the  country,  and  so  sympathetic." 

"  Precisely  ;  she  sympathized  with 
all  your  projects,  listened  to  all  your 
long  stories,  gave  up  all  her  own  little 
schemes  ;  and  how  did  you  requite 
her  ?  You  were  rude  to  some  gf  her 
old  friends  because  they  did  not  hap- 
pen to  suit  you  ;  you  sulked  because 
she  said  long  walks  round  the  home 
farm  tired  her ;  and  music  being  her 
ruling  passion,  you  told  her  you  would 
not  have  those  greasy,  long-haired  fid- 
dler fellows  in  your  house  any  more. 
Morning  callers  are  not,  as  a  class,  a 
very  lively  lot,  yet  day  after  day  you 
left  her  to  receive  them,  while  you 
went  off  to  your  club,  or  your  House  of 
Commons,  or  your  match  at  Lord's. 
Poor  thing,  she  played  her  hand  to 
yours  as  long  as  the  cards  held  out,  but 
you  would  not  respond  :  it  is  not  her 
fault  if  the  rubber  ends  in  failure. 
What  united  strength  you  might  have 
shown  if  you  had  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  suits  in  which  she  was  strong, 
and  been  at  half  the  pains  to  draw  them 
out  which  she  was  at  to  support  you  ! 
It  is  you  that  have  made  her  a  bore,  by 
neglecting  or  repressing  every  indepen- 
dent idea  she  possessed.  Bores  are  made, 
not  born  ;  and  if  a  man  finds  his  wife 
a  bore,  rely  upon  it  she  is  one  of  his 
own  creation. 

There  remains  one  other  variety  of 
bore  to  be  alluded  to,  and  it  is  one  that 
peculiarly  abounds  in,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  the  product  of,  the  present  day. 
This  is  the  earnest-eyed,  intense  being 
whose  normal  mood  is  to  ordinary 
human  nature  what  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
dingy -lipped,  jointless  maidens  are  to 
the  glorious  women  whom  the  Venetian 
painters  loved  to  limn.     It  exists  of 
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both  sexes,  and  may  be  known  by  its 
talk^  though  capable  of  sustained  spells 
of  studied  silence.  This  talk  is  at  once 
confident  and  plaintive,  reproachful  and 
consciously  meek,  enigmatic  and  sur- 
passingly simple.  On  the  whole,  it 
wears  a  mournful,  inquiring,  rather 
languid  air  ;  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  talker  is  always  in 

Juest  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  every- 
ay  aspects — a  kind  of  mental  pin- 
hunting  ;  but  when  least  expectea  it 
wakes  up  and  pours  forth  its  soul  with 
astonishing  earnestness  on  such  sub- 
jects as  affinity,  thought-reading,  art 
(of  the  post-pre-Baphaelite  school), 
and  poetry  (of  the  fleshly  school).  It 
is  not  easily  moved  to  laughter,  except 
by  what  it  sees  Indicroua  m  the  Chris- 
tian religion^  and  then  it  is  not  laugh- 
ter of  a  nice  sort,  not  such  as  it  does 
one  good  to  hear  among  the  young 
people.  For,  strange  to  say,  this  class 
of  bores  consists  as  yet  mainly  of  people 
comparatively  young.  You  shall  find 
them  in  the  best  houses— at  least  in 
houses  where  the  cookery  is  of  the 
best ;  for,  loftily  as  these  superior 
beings  stand  toward  material  pleasures, 
there  is  a  notable  vein  of  sensuousness 
through  them  aU. 


This  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
irredeemable  kind  of  bore.  How  can 
one  put  up  with  a  creature  that  is  con- 
tinually posing  as  one  of  a  select  school, 
who  never  for  a  single  instant  forgets 
that  he  has  a  part  to  play,  or  lets  you 
forget  how  immeasurably  you  are  his 
inferior  ?  What  1  the  world  is  old,  but 
is  it  to  learn  not  to  lau^h  ?  Is  any 
human  being  helped  through  his 
troubles  by  others  refusing  to  be 
franklv  grateful  for  what  beauty  is 
around  them  and  what  mirth  may  be 
had  ?  Are  these  yearning,  discontented 
souls  to  sit  like  spectres  at  our  board, 
shaming  us  out  or  the  belief  that  it  is 

food  to  be  young,  strong,  healthy, 
appy,  and  hungry  ;  that  wisdom  and 
dainty  pleasure  died  with  the  invention 
of  return-tickets  ;  and  that  all  that 
can  be  saved  is  reserved  to  a  handful  of 
sad  eyed,  sallow-cheeked  disciples  of 
Schopenhauer  ?  ^o  :  our  course  is 
clear  :  rather  than  suffer  this  posing 
handful  of  modem  bores  to  interrupt 
one  ray  the  blessed  sun  may  shed  across 
our  path,  we  will  accept  and  glory  in 
the  damaging  title  of  Philistine  ;  we 
will  even  run  the  risk  of  some  prophet 
arising  to  revile  us  as  *'  Dead-Sea 
Apes,  —Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  MADAME  BELLOC. 


I. 


Dorothea  Casaubok. 

Chance  brought  into  my  hands  three 
days  ago  Mr.  Richard  Button's  fine  vol- 
ume on  the  *^  Leaders  of  Religions 
Thought  in  England  f*  and  I  turned 
with  natural  interest  to  the  essay  on 
G«orge  Eliot,  who  was  so  intimately 
known  to  me  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  to  the  criticism  on  ^^  Middle- 
march"  and  its  heroine,  Dorothea  Casau- 
bon.  And  I  reflected  that,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  nearly  all  the  elaborate  criti- 
cisms on  George  Eliot's  works  had  been 
written  by  men.  Women  seem  to  have 
held  alooi  with  a  sort  of  fear  from  any 
attempt  to  measure  the  achievements  of 
that  extraordinary  mind ;  and  yet 
neither  her  ponderons  weight  of  learn* 


ing,  nor  the  full  flow  of  her  thoneht, 
nor  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  iflns- 
tration  with  which  she  wrought  out  her 
meaning  should  have  hindered  women 
from  discussing  the  utterances  of  one 
who  was  in  her  own  person  essentially 
womanly,  and  who  bore  down  upon  the 
younger  members  of  her  own  sex  with 
what  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  an  almost 
irresistible  impact* 

There  are  reasons  which  make 
"  Middlemarch''  especially  interesting 
to  me  ;  for  it  was  tnere  that  I  first  saw 
the  writer  !  It  is  a  much  truer  book 
than  "  Adam  Bede" :  truer,  I  mean, 
to  the  real  conviction  of  the  creatine 
mind.  '^  Adam  Bede"  is  a  wonderfiu 
tour  de  force :  a  painting  from  knowl- 
edge and  observation  oi  a  group  of 
people  known,  for  the  most  part,  to 
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to  me,  and  Dorothea  stood  beiieath  elms 
with  the  sunset  falling  upon  her  hair^ 
and  that  she  has  always  been  most  real, 
though  I  cannot  but  think  most  un- 
reasonable in  her  misuse  of  life.  The 
girl  is  real  enough  ;  it  is  her  chances 
which  she  and  her  biographer  seem  to 
me  to  have  singularly  missed,  probably 
because  the  very  weight  and  worth  of 
English  Dissenters,  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  secluded  them  from  all  society  but 
their  own.  From  the  aristocracy  and 
from  the  wealthy  landed  gentry  they 
were  absolutely  cut  off.  They  never 
rode  steeplechases  by  moonlight  with 
their  night-shirts  buttoned  over  their 
uniforms ;  they  did  not  frequent  a 
doubtful  salon  at  Holland  Housp,  or  a 
much  more  doubtful  one  at  Kensington 
Gore  ;  to  them  a  woman  of  indifferent 
reputation  was  only  that  and  nothing 
more^  whatever  her  abilities  or  her  place 
in  the  world.  The  old  scandals  oi  the 
pre-Victorian  Court,  the  occasional 
trials  before  the  Lords,  the  wine  and 
the  whisky  of  the  political  dinner,  the 
hunting  pastor  who  strolled  into  his 
wife's  bedroom  in  pink,  cracking  his 
whip  as  he  bent  to  kiss  his  new-born 
child — all  these  things  were  as  far  from 
the  horizon  of  the  Dissenters  then,  as 
they  are  from  ours  now,  and  farther. 
But  it  was  not  wholly  gain  ;  some 
things  were  missed  which  might  well 
be  totted  up  on  the  other  side.  The 
wide  political  skyline,  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries,  of  the  embassies 
and  the  diplomatic  services,  the  un- 
broken links  with  the  olde^  Roman 
Catholic  families  —Howards,  Talbots, 
Petres,  Arundels,  Welds — and  the 
stirrings  of  the  new  life  among  the 
Catholic  converts  ;  add  to  these  the 
traditions  of  the  stage,  the  Kembles  and 
the  Keans,  Garrick's  widow  only  lately 
dead  (she  survived  her  husband  for 
nearly  fifty  years)  ;  add  to  these  what- 
ever life  remained  in  the  English 
Church,  a  life  soon  to  reblossom  like 
the  rose  ;  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  noble,  pure- 
hearted  English  Dissenters  saw  but  one 
side  of  the  national  truth.  As  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  a  gulf 
vas  fixed  which  can  only  be  measured 
from  where  we  now  stand,  when  the 
lines  of  parties  are  so  much  effaced, 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  daily  ris- 


ing in  power,  when  the  press  and  the 
railroad  and  the  post  are  more  and  more 
welding  our  peoples  into  one. 

George  Eliot,  I  think,  places  her 
story  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  a  period  which  in  Warwick- 
shire brought  out  the  sharpest  contrasts 
between  the  classes.  Radical  Birming- 
ham was  with  difficulty  kept  from  ris- 
ing, and  when  the  one  vote  carried  the 
Bill,  a  gentleman — my  father — drove  a,t 
a  gallop  through  the  night  in  one  of 
Lord  Grey's  carriages  and  brought  the 
first  news  to  the  *'  Metropolis  of  the 
Midlands.*'  Ah!  those  were  days  when 
the  telegraph  and  the  railroad  were 
alike  unknown.  Great  affairs  of  State 
were  swung  off  by  signal  from  the  huge 
arms  of  the  great  machine  on  the  roof 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  were  repeated 
from  the  Telegraph  Hill  at  Hampstead 
to  Harrow,  and  far  across  to  the  north 
or  south  as  the  case  might  be.  But  for 
any  other  sort  of  news  we  galloped 
through  the  night.  The  landed  gentry 
were  ensconced  ip  their  parks,  and  the 
one  family  with  which  George  Eliot's 
father  was  connected,  paid  ninepence, 
as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  their 
letters — unless  they  obtained  franks,  as 
was  probable.  Strange  old  world,  that 
I,  though  not  yet  very  old,  can  faintly 
remember.  The  coaches  with  four 
horses  and  a  horn  which  stopped  at  the 
Mitre  Inn  in  Oxford  ;  the  post-chaises 
and  their  relays  which,  perchance,  as 
happened  to  one  of  ours,  were  wrecked 
against  carts  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  danger  of  life  and 
limb  ;  and  for  foreign  parts  the  travel- 
ling carriage  shipped  at  Dover,  and 
thence  rumbling  all  over  the  Continent, 
exactly  as  if  the  inmates  were  Horace 
Walpole  or  Lord  Chesterfield  doing  the 
grand  tour ;  such  were  our  convey- 
ances. Moi  qui  vous  parle,  I  have 
spent  eight  days  posting  between  Paris 
and  Geneva,  and  three  days  from  Bou- 
logne to  the  capital,  halting  at  Mon- 
treux,  at  Abbeville,  and  at  Amiens. 

Such  being  the  outer  world  into 
which  Dorothea  Casaubon  was  bom, 
George  Eliot  formed  the  opinion  that 
her  moral  chances  were  very  poor  in- 
deed. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  that 
very  time,  and  in  that  very  family 
wherein  is  laid  the  beautiful  drama  of 
Mr.  Gilfil's  love-story,  a  girl  was  act- 
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and  JoBeph  Hodgson,  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
friend — were  the  local  Lydgates.     The 
air  was  trembling  with  scientific  discov- 
ery ;  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat 
were  invented,  though  the  former  was 
not  yet  in  use  ;  the  photographic  plates 
of  the  Lunar  Society  lay  hidden  in  a 
cupboard,  and  there  had  lain  for  thirty 
years ;     but    the     Penny    Magazine, 
parent  of   the  modern  press,  with  its 
extraordinary    woodcuts,     which   cost 
such  a  mint  of  money,  was  just  aboat 
to  start  (its  first  cut  was,  I  believe,  the 
Dresden  Madonna).    Harriet  Martineau 
had  begun  to  write,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
had  left  off.     Mrs.  Siddons  was  lately 
dead,  her  statue  was  not  yet  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     Princess  Lieven  was 
writing  to  Earl  Grey,  and  Lady  Mor- 
gan, in  white  satin.  Was  stirring  up  any 
metropolis  wherein  she  might  happen 
to  be  with  Sir  Charles.     Surely  a  bright, 
eager  England  of  blue  and  ^reen  coats 
with  gilt  buttons ;    of    white    muslin 
frocks    and    hair    twisted    over    high 
combs  ;   an  England  full  of   the  last 
speech  and  the  last  sermon  ;   not  so 
very  long  before  "  Tract  90."    And  all 
the  innumerable  ladies  of  the  landed 
classes  whom  we,   with  our  own  eyes, 
have  during  the  last  forty  years  seen 
travelling,  painting,  writing,  and  serv- 
ing on  committees,  were  little  girls  at 
their  mothers'  knees,   like  that  little 
princess  who  was  dutifully  to  grow  up 
and  do  heavy  work  as  private  secretary 
to  England  for  fifty  six  years.    And  into 
this    England    was    Dorothea    Brooke 
born,  with  no  sort  of  need,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  wish  to  imitate  Saint  Theresa. 
We  have  one  or  two  saints  of  the  world 
who  would  have  suited  her  better  as  a 
model  I      Surely,    surely,     no    young 
woman  born  in  the  Shires,   however 
'^  unked''  she  might  feel  at  times,  had 
any  cause  to  marry  Mr.  Casaubon's  big 
book  or  Will  Ladislaw's  unworthy  per- 
sonality.     No,  no,  Dorothea  I      I  am 
obliged  to  admit  nnd  belicTe  that  you 
were  a  real  person,  but  you  will  never 
persuade  me  that  you  might  not  have 
done  better  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ! 

II. 
Georgb   Eliot. 

My  younger  public,  having  read  the 
foregomg  pages,  assure  me  that  I  have 


not  given  a  sufficient  description  of 
George  Eliot  herself.  One  of  them 
even  says,  "  You  have  opeuQd  a  door 
and  shut  it  in  our  faces,''  adding 
that,  as  I  had  known  her  so  well,  I 
must  have  something  more  to  say  of 
the  most  remarkable  woman  of  my 
generation.  And  indeed  it  requires 
touch  upon  touch  to  render  such  a 
personality  living  to  those  who  never 
saw  her,  for  her  power  was  in  some 
sense  a  veiled  one.  In  the  first  place, 
none  of  her  portraits  appear  to  me  to  be 
like  her.  The  one  in  a  hooded  bon- 
net, said  to  have  been  sketched  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  is  a  monstrous  caricature 
and  accidental  impression  of  her  face, 
which  was  neither  harsh  nor  masculine. 
The  one  which  prefaces  her  life  is  too 
sentimental.  Tne  early  photograph, 
on  sale  at  Spooner's  in  the  Strand,  is 
very  like,  but  not  favorable,  and  abso- 
lutely without  any  art  in  the  arrange- 
ment. It  is,  however,  the  only  real 
indication  left  to  us  of  the  true  shape 
of  the  head,  and  of  George  Eliot's  smile 
and  general  bearing.  In  daily  life  the 
brow,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  had  a  great  charm.  The 
lower  half  was  disproportionately  long. 
Abundant  brown  hair  framed  a  counte- 
nance which  was  certainly  not  in  any 
sense  unpleasing,  noble  in  its  general 
outline,  and  very  sweet  and  kind  in 
expression.  Her  height  was  good,  her 
figure  remarkably  supple  ;  at  moments 
it  had  an  almost  serpentine  grace. 
Her  characteristic  bearing  suggested 
fatigue  ;  perhaps,  even  as  a  girl,  she 
would  hardly  have  been  animated ; 
but  when  she  was  amused  her  eyes 
filled  with  laughter.  She  did  not  look 
young  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  I  have 
no  recollection  of  her  ever  looking 
much  older. 

The  effect  of  her  presence — it  was 
peculiarly  impressive.  Her  great 
weight  of  intellect  told  in  all  circles. 
Mv  father  was  much  attached  to  her, 
and  whenever  any  special  celebrity  was 
invited  to  dinner,  such  as  Thackeray, 
Grote  the  historian,  or  old  Mr.  War- 
burton  (one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  London  University),  he  was 
never  content  unless  he  had  also 
secured  his  young  countrywoman 
Marian  Evans,  for  he  himself  was  a 
Warwickshire    man.      On  these  occa- 
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sions^  from  1851  to  1855,  she  used  to 
wear  black  velvet,  then  seldom  adopted 
by  unmarried  ladies.  I  can  see  her 
descending  the  great  staircase  of  our 
house  in  Savile  Row  (afterward  the 
Stafford  Club),  on  my  father's  arm, 
the  only  lady,  except  my  mother, 
among  the  group  of  remarkable  men, 
politicians,  and  authors  of  the  first  lit- 
erary rank.  She  would  talk  and  laugh 
softly,  and  look  up  into  my  father's 
face  respectfully,  wnile  the  light  of  the 
great  hall-lamp  shone  on  the  waving 
masses  of  her  hair,  and  the  black  velvet 
fell  in  folds  about  her  feet.  But  for 
the  deliberate  casting  away  of  her  so- 
cial chances  when  she  left  for  Germany 
with  Mr.  Lewes,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  achieved  a  very  great  position 
in  the  London  world  quite  indepen- 
dently of  her  novels.  In  those  years  not 
a  soul  suspected  her  of  a  tinge  of  im- 
aginative power.  A  real,  deep  thought 
and  quiet  wit  were  the  characteristics 
of  her  talk.  Most  interesting  as  it 
was,  I  should  hesitate  to  call  it  charm- 
ing. There  was  always  a  want  of 
brfghtness  iu  her  conversation.  Her 
nature  smouldered  deeply  and  occasion- 
ally glowed  with  interior  fire ;  to  the 
outward  eye  it  never  burst  into  a  quick 
fiame. 

The  story  of  George  Eliot's  life  hav- 
ing been  fully  told  in  her  own  letters, 
the  chief  question  which  I  can  be  sup- 

Sosed  in  any  way  to  answer  is  :  "  Why 
id  she  act  as  she  did  in  the  principal 
relation  of  her  life  ?"  I  do  not  know 
that  any  sufficient  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  reason  of  human  inconsis- 
tency. She  was  the  very  last  woman  in 
England  of  whom  such  a  step  could 
have  been  prophesied.  She  certainly 
was  in  all  her  bearing  grave,  sincere, 
and  of  a  sort  of  provincial  reticence. 
In  principle  she  was  a  strict  monog- 
amist, witness  the  testimony  of  all 
her  books  ;  and  in  every  relation  of  life 
she  placed  an  immense  value  upon  the 
virtue  of  faithfulness.  You  could  not 
be  with  her  and  not  recognize  that  her 
Yea  was  yea  and  that  her  Nay  was  nay. 
But  she  probably  believed,  though  she 
would  hardly  have  allowed  it  in  words, 
written  or  spoken,  in  a  sliding  scale  of 
action  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  she  con- 
sidered a  man  or  a  woman  justified,  on 
rare  occasions,  in  taking  circumstances 


into  account.  Mr.  Lewes's  home  hav- 
ing been  broken  up  by  causes  of  which 
I  conclude  that  she  held  him  innocent, 
George  Eliot  must  have  thought  that 
he  was  justified  in  forming  another  tie. 
I  do  not  think  that  she  would  have 
accepted  a  light  excuse,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  her  moral  judgment  ac- 
cepted what  she  herself  regarded  as  a 
grave  one  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  as  a 
Catholic,  that  I  do  not  expect  people 
who  are  not  Catholics  to  think  and  act 
as  if  they  were  such.  It  is  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  she  speaks  with  authority  on  this 
matter,  independent  of  what  may  be 
called  local  arguments.  She  does  not 
leave  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  grave 
matter  of  marriage  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  interested  parties,  but  it  is 
surely  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
woman  whose  intellect  had  totally  re- 

{'ected  Christianity  in  any  form  should 
lave  held  Mr.  Lewes  unable  to  contract 
what  she  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  sec- 
ond marriage.  He  was  at  the  time  very 
ill,  threatened  with  softening  of  the 
brain  from  overwork  and  worry,  and  she 
went  with  him  to  Germany  and  nursed 
him  into  convalescence  ;  being  herself 
independent  in  means  and  of  a  worldly 
position  hitherto  high  and  secure. 
Surely  only  those  who  hold  the  sacra- 
mental view  of  marriage  would  have 
had  a  right  to  condemn  her,  and  their 
condemnation  would  fall  nearer  the 
source  of  the  error — on  the  fatal  facil- 
ity with  which,  years  earlier,  she  had 
suffered  her  spiritual  nature  to  be 
swept  bare.  But  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
with  pain  and  hesitation  of  so  deep  a 
problem  as  the  responsibility  of  an  in- 
aividual  soul  before  God.  The  example 
was  very  unfortunate,  and  was  one  of 
many  causes  which  have  deeply  shaken 
the  old  respect  for  the  marriage  law  in 
England  ;  but  she  herself,  strangely, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  by  pen 
and  speech  :  "  Do  not  follow  my  path 
in  life."  At  the  time  of  her  very  sud- 
den and  untimely  death,  her  mind  was, 
I  think,  slowly  reverting  to  some  meas- 
ure of  faith — at  least  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  indications  of  **  Daniel  Deron- 
da."  Happier  and  more  normal  cir- 
cumstances, into  which  she  had  en- 
tered, might  have  helped  that  great 
mind  to  have  regained  its  freedom  of 
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poiee^  her  Bense  of  loyalty  being  no 
longer  engaged  upon  the  side  of  wrong. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  one  mys- 
tery which  I  have  ever  felt  quite  unable 
to  solve.  That  George  Eliot  should 
have  chosen  her  own  part  and  created 
in  her  own  mind  a  moral  code  which 
covered  her  action — that  I  can  under- 
stand. It  would  be  unjust  to  judge  her 
by  a  Christian  law  which  she  repudi- 
ated.  But  why^  in  the  exercise  of  this 
amount  of  moral  liberty^  she  should 
have  idealized  and  finally  almost  wor- 
shipped Mr.  Lewes,  is  one  of  those 
problems  before  which  those  who  know 
the  inner  wheels  of  London  life  in  the 
Fifties  may  well  stand  confounded.  On 
the  manuscripts  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  she  has  left  an  imper- 
ishable testimony  to  her  conception  of 
his  worth.  The  dedications  to  my 
dear  and  ever  dearer  husband"  rise  in  a 
pathetic  crescendo  of  affection  and  es- 
teem. I  had  myself  at  any  time  but  an 
external  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lewes^ 
never  having  seen  him  until  the  return 
of  George  Eliot  from  (J^rmany.  I  had 
been  aware  of  her  intention  for  some 
weeks  before  she  went  away.  She  told 
me  of  it  during  a  long  walk  round 
Hyde  Park.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
heard  her  with  a  sinking  hearty  and  that 
remonstrance  was  impossible.  That 
conversation  seems  to  me,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  printed  on 
the  very  stones  of  Park  Lane.  When, 
after  many  months  she  returned  to 
London,  I  sought  her  out  with  anxious 
affection,  I  then  saw  Mr.  Lewes  for  the 
first  time.  And  during  the  long  years 
of  their  union  I  saw  him  occasionally 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  various 
homes.  My  domestic  circumstances 
withdrew  me  from  George  Eliot's 
sphere,  but  the  inward  tie  was  never 
broken.  I  was,  I  believe,  almost  the 
last  person  to  whom  she  wrote  before 
her  sudden  death,  after  four  days'  ill- 


ness ;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
whom  the  most  unexpected  event  was 
communicated  by  letter,  with  a  request 
that  I  would  break  the  intelligence  to 
Madame  Bodichon. 

Since,  then,  my  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lewes  was  comparatively  slight, 
I  refrain  from  any  observations  on  him. 
The  impression  ne  made  on  his  con- 
temporaries has  been  recorded  by  sev- 
eral among  them.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference in  the  portraits  drawn  by  Mr. 
L'Espinasse  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  by 
Carlyle  himself  and  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  in 
her  letters.  The  acute  and  brilliant 
side  of  his  mind  is  shown  in  his  books, 
biographical  and  philosophical.  They 
are  delightful  reading  if  not  very  pro- 
found. His  moral  ideas  he  has  told  in 
"  Bose,  Blanche  and  Violet."  I  would 
add  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  very 
kind  and  helpful  in  domestic  life.  But 
there  will  come  a  time  when  no  care 
for  the  living,  and  no  respectful  reti- 
cence with  regard  to  the  dead,  will 
check  the  publication  of  diaries  and 
private  letters.  It  is  because  I  see 
plain  signs  of  that  time  approaching, 
that  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the  exact 
truth  of  my  conception  of  George 
Eliot's  character.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  her  Mr.  Lewes  seemed 
true  and  reverent.  She  must  have 
evoked  some  better  self  than  that  per- 
ceived by  the  outer  world. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  know 
she  loved  much,  not  only  the  one  to 
whom  she  gave  faithful  years  of  de- 
voted care,  but  his  children,  whom  she 
educated  and  made  her  own,  the  friends 
of  her  youth,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  suffering.  She  apparently  regarded 
the  Christian  controversy  as  relegated 
to  the  region  of  dead  intellectual  lum- 
ber ;  yet  it  is  true  of  her,  as  of  all  of 
us,  that  to  our  own  Master  we  must 
stand  or  fall.  To  Him  I  leave  my  dead 
friend. — Contemporary  Review. 
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informed  persons  who,  having  turned 
Scotland  into  a  sort  of  Hurlingham,  are 
apparently  making  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  Japan,  into  succursales  and 
dependances  (I  like  the  good  Swiss 
names  evoking  couriers  and  waiters) 
of  their  own  particularly  dull  portion 
of  London  and  Paris  and  New  York. 
Less  externally  presentable  certainly, 
but  how  much  more  really  venerable  is 
the  mysterious  class  of  dwellers  in  ob- 
scure pensions ;  curious  beings  who 
migrate  without  perceiving  any  change 
of  landscape  and  people,  but  only 
change  of  fare,  from  the  cheap  board- 
ing-house in  Dresden  to  the  cheap  board- 
ing-house in  Florence,  Prague,  Seville, 
Rouen,  or  Bruges.  It  is  a  class  whom 
one  of  nature^s  ingenious  provisions, 
intended  doubtless  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  habited  and  inhabited,  directs 
unconsciously,  automatically  rather,  to 
the  great  cities  of  the  past  than  to  those 
of  the  present ;  so  that  they  sit  in  what 
were  once  palaces,  castles,  princely 
pleasure-houses,  discussing  over  the 
stony  pears  and  apples  the  pleasures  and 
drawbacks,  the  prices  and  fares,  the 
dark  staircase  against  the  Sunday  ices, 
of  other  boarding-houses  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  A  quaint  race  it  is,  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  and 
renewed  by  natural  selection  among  the 
poor  in  purse  and  poor  in  spirit ;  but 
among  whom  the  sentimental  traveller, 
did  he  still  exist,  might  pick  up  many 
droll  and  melancholy  and  perhaps  chiv- 
alrous stories.  My  main  contention 
then  is  merely  that,  before  visiting 
countries  and  towns  in  the  body,  we 
ought  to  have  visited  them  in  the 
spirit ;  otherwise  I  fear  we  might  as 
well  sit  still  at  home.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  read  about  them  ;  some 
persons  I  know  affect  to  extract  a  kind 
of  pleasure  from  it ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
dull  work.  One  wants  to  visit  un- 
known lands  in  company,  not  with 
other  men's  descriptions,  but  with 
one's  own  wishes  and  fancies.  And 
very  curious  such  wishes  and  fancies 
are,  or  rather  the  countries  and  cities 
they  conjure  up,  having  no  existence 
on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  but 
a  very  vivid  one  in  one's  own  mind. 
Surely  most  of  us,  arriving  in  any  in- 
teresting place,  are  already  furnished 
with  a  tolerable  picture  or  plan  thereof  ; 


the  cathedral  on  a  slant  or  a  rising 
ground,  the  streets  running  uphill  or 
somewhat  in  a  circle,  the  river  here  or 
there,  the  lie  of  the  land,  color  of  the 
houses,  nay,  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  town,  so  and  so.  The  reality,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  never 
once  tallies  with  the  fancy ;  but  the 
town  of  our  building  is  so  compact  and 
clear  that  it  often  remains  in  our  mem-* 
ory  alongside  of  the  town  of  stone  and 
brick,  only  gradually  dissolving,  and 
then  leaving  sometimes  airy  splendors 
of  itself  hanging  to  the  solid  structures 
of  its  prosaic  rival. 

Another  curious  thing  to  note  is  how 
certain  real  scenes  will  sometimes  get 
associated  in  our  minds  with  places  we 
have  never  beheld,  to  such  a  point  that 
the  charm  of  the  known  is  actually 
enhanced  by  that  of  the  unknown.  I 
remember  a  little  dell  and  hilltop  in  the 
High  Alps,  which,  with  its  huge  larches 
and  mountain  pines,  its  tufts  of  bee- 
haunted  heather  and  thyme  among  the 
mossy  boulders,  its  overlooking  peak 
and  glimpses  of  far  down  lakes,  became 
dear  to  me  much  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  because  it  always  brought  to  my 
mind  the  word  Thrace,  and  with  it  a 
vague  fleeting  image  of  satyrs  and 
moenads,  a  bar  of  the  music  of  Orpheus. 
And  less  explicable  than  this,  a  certain 
rolling  table-land,  not  more  remote 
than  the  high  road  to  Rome,  used  at 
one  time  to  impress  me  with  a  mysteri- 
ous consciousness  of  the  plains  of  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  a  ruined  byre,  a  heap  of 
white-washed  stones,  among  the  thistles 
and  stubbles  of  a  Fife  hillside,  had  for 
me  once  a  fascination  due  to  the  sense 
that  it  must  belike  Algeria. 

Has  any  painter  ever  fixed  on  canvas 
such  visions,  distinct  and  haunting,  of 
lands  he  had  never  seen,  Olaude  or 
Turner,  or  the  Flemish  people  who 
painted  the  little  towered  and  domed 
celestial  Jerusalem  ?  I  know  not.  The 
nearest  thing  of  the  kind  was  a  won- 
derful erection  of  brown  paper  and  (ap- 
parently^ ingeniously  arranged  shav- 
ings, built  up  in  rock-like  fasnion,  cov- 
ered with  little  green  toy-box  trees, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  bits  of 
mirror  glass  and  cardboard  houses, 
which  once  puzzled  me  considerably  in 
the  parlor  oi  a  cottage.  '^  Do  tell  me 
what  that  is  ?"  at  last  rose  to  my  lips. 
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chartered  their  vetturino  at  Marseilles 
or  Nice  ;  in  certain  scraps  in  the  novels 
even  of  Thackeray,  giving  the  sense  of 
this  gradual  occupation  of  the  conti- 
nent by  relays.  One  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
drawings  at  Oxford  evokes  it  strongly 
in  me.  On  what  railway  journey  would 
he  have  come  across  that  little  town  of 
Rheinfelden  (where  is  Rheinfelden  ?), 
would  he  have  wandered  round  those 
quaint  towered  walls,  over  that  bridge, 
along  that  grassy  walk  ? 

I  can  remember,  in  my  childhood, 
the  Alps  before  they  had  railways  ;  the 
enorTuous  remoteness  of  Italy,  the  sense 
of  its  lying  down  there,  far,  far  awav 
in  its  southern  sea  ;  the  immense  length 
of  this  straight  road  from  Bellinzona 
to  the  lake,  the  endlessness  of  the  wind- 
ing valleys.  Now,  as  I  said  in  relation 
to  that  effigy  of  the  Alps  by  the  man 
who  had  never  been  abroad,  I  get  into 
my  bunk  at  Milan,  and  waking  up,  see, 
in  the  early  morning  crispness,  the 
glass  green  Reuss  tear  past,  and  the 
petticoated  turrets  of  Lucerne.  Once 
also  (and  I  hope  not  once  and  never 
again)  I  made  an  immense  journey 
through  Italy  in  a  pony  cart.  We 
seemed  to  traverse  all  countries  and 
climates  :  lush,  stifling  valleys  with 
ripening  maize  and  grapes  ;  oak-woods 
where  rows  of  cypress  showed  roads  long 
gone,  and  crosses  told  of  murders  ;  deso- 
late heaths  high  on  hill  tops,  and  stony 
gorges  full  of  myrtle  ;  green  irrigated 
meadows  with  plashing  water-wheels, 
and  gray  olive  groves,  so  that  in  the 
evening  we  felt  homesick  for  that  dis- 
tant, distant  morning :  yet  we  had 
only  covered  as  much  ground  as  from 
London  to  Dover !  And  how  im- 
mensely far  off  from  Florence  did  we 
not  feel  when,  four  hours  after  leaving 
its  walls,  we  arrived  in  utter  darkness  at 
the  friendly  mountain  farm,  and  sat 
down  to  supper  in  the  big  bare  room, 
where  high-hacked  chairs  and  the 
plates  above  the  immense  chimney- 
piece  loomed  and  glimmered  in  the  half- 
light  ;  feeling,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
cool  night  air  still  in  our  throats,  the 
jingle  of  cart-bells  and  chirp  of  way- 
side crickets  still  in  our  ears  !  Where 
was  Florence  then  ?  As  a  fact  it  was 
just  sixteen  miles  off. 

To  travel  in  this  way  one  should, 
however,  as  old  John  Evelyn  advises, 


"  diet  with  the  natives."  Our  ances- 
tors (for  one  takes  for  granted  of  course 
that  one's  ancestors  were  milords)  were 
always  plentifully  furnished,  I  ob- 
served, with  letters  of  introduction. 
They  were  necessary  when  persons  of 
distinction  carried  their  bedding  on 
mules  and  rode  in  coaches  escorted  by 
blunderbusses,  like  John  Evelyn  him- 
self. It  is  this  dieting  with  the  natives 
which  brings  one  fully  in  contact  with 
a  country's  reality.  At  the  tables  of 
one's  friends,  while  being  strolled 
through  the  gardens  or  driven  across 
country,  one  learns  all  about  the  life, 
thoughts,  feelings  of  the  people  ;  the 
very  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  be- 
comes instructive,  and  you  touch  the 
past  through  traditions  of  the  family. 
Here  the  French  put  up  the  may- 
pole in  1796 ;  there  tne  beautiful 
abbess  met  her  lover ;  that  old  bowed 
man  was  the  one  who  struck  the  Aus- 
trian colonel  at  Milan  before  1859. 
'Tis  the  mode  of  travelling  that  con- 
stituted the  delight  and  matured  the 
genius  of  Stendhal,  king  of  cosmopoli- 
tans and  grand  master  of  the  psycholog- 
ic novel.  To  my  kind  friends  wher- 
ever I  have  any,  but  most  perhaps  in 
Northern  Italy,  is  due  among  other 
kinds  of  gratitude,  gratitude  for  having 
travelled  in  this  way. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  travel- 
ling, more  suitable  methinks  to  the 
poet.  For  what  does  the  poet  want 
with  details  of  reality  when  he  possesses 
its  universal  essence,  or  with  local  man- 
ners and  historic  tradition,  seeing  that 
his  work  is  for  all  times  and  all  men  ? 
Mr.  Browning,  I  was  told  last  year  by 
his  dear  friends  at  Asolo,  first  came 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Kate  the  Queen 
by  accident,  perhaps  not  having  heard 
its  name  or  not  remembering  it,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  walking  tour  from  Ven- 
ice to  the  Alps.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  was  in  Italy,  nay,  abroad,  and  he 
and  come  from  London  to  Venice  by 
sea.  That  village  of  palaces  on  the  hill 
top,  with  the  Lombard  plain  at  its  feet 
and  the  great  Alps  at  its  back,  with  its 
legends  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  was 
therefore  one  of  the  first  impressions 
of  mainland  Italy  which  the  poet  could 
have  received.  And  one  can  under- 
stand Pippa  Passes  resulting  there- 
from, better  than  from  his  years  of 
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Hannah  More  enjoyed  to  its  full 
the  period  of  adulation  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  people  of  note.  For 
Roodness,  wisdom  and  genius  she  was 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
wonders.  Then  a  change  came  over 
society's  dream.  Saintliness,  especially 
of  the  evangelical  sort,  fell  into  disre- 
pute, along  with  eighteenth-century 
poetry.  Sneers  and  taunts  began  to 
take  the  place  of  panegyric,  and  the 
once  revered  image  of  Hannah  More 
was  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  shores 
of  formalism  and  bigotry.  In  her  case 
there  has  been  no  nnal  settlement  of 
claims,  and  there  she  still  remains,  her 
poetry  a  byword  for  all  that  is  unpoetical 
in  verso  ;  her  virtues  accounted  as  of 
less  worth  than  others'  vices  ;  her  name 
never  mentioned  without  some  such  jib- 
ing prefix  as  "  saintly,"  **  holy,"  or 
**  immaculate." 

Writing  in  her  playful  vein  to  Horace 
Walpole,  *'  I  shall  become  an  adage  of 
deceit,"  she  says,  '*  and  if  the  next  gen- 
eration should  ever  hear  of  me  at  all,  it 
will  be  because  the  present  will  have 
converted  me  into  a  proverbial  phrase  ; 
and  to  say,  as  faithless  as  Hannah  More, 
will  sum  up  every  idea  of  female  fraud 
and  duplicity," — little  guessing,  poor 
woman,  of  the  position  sne  was  actually 
to  fill,  that  of  the  Pharisee  of  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  in,  we  believe, 
his  article  on  the  question,  ^'  Is  Chivalry 
still  Possible  ?"  after  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  be  Bums  than  Saint  Sim- 
eon Stylites,  adds  that  he  would  prefer 
to  be  lost  with  Byron,  than  saved  with 
Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Most  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  first  particular,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  a  live  poet  with  all  his 
human  frailties  thick  upon  him  than  a 
half -animate  mummy  self -perched  upon 
the  summit  of  a  pillar.  But  what 
reason  is  there  in  the  second?  The 
presence  of  Byron  might  indeed  bo  some 
people  mitigate  the  pains  of  perdition. 
But  what  was  there  so  horrible  about 
Hannah  More,  the  friend  of  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Burke  and  Beynolds,  the  suc- 
corer  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  as  to 
make  a  man  like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
prefer  damnation  to  finding  himself  in 
Nxw  SzBii8.-.VoL.  LIX.,  No.  8. 


Paradise  in  her  company  ?  How  much 
of  the  repellent  spirit  of  pharisaism  did 
she  in  reality  possess  that  her  name 
should  have  come  to  stand  as  a  synonym 
for  all  that  is  intolerant  and  illiberal  ? 

In  the  first  place  she  was  no  strait- 
laced,  narrow-minded  country  dame, 
but  a  woman  of  the  world,  at  home  in 
all  circles,  in  whose  hospitable  abode, 
up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  to  be 
met,  as  De  Quincey,  a  frequent  ^est, 
bears  witness,  those  most  noted  in  the 
world  of  literature,  politics  and  rank. 
Boswell,  perhaps  because  she  once 
snubbed  him  when,  like  Tony  Lump- 
kin, he  was  "in  spirits,"  contrives  to 
give  an  ungracious  aspect  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Johnson.  But  from 
others'  showing  no  less  than  her  own  we 
can  see  that,  in  return  for  the  genuine 
affection  she  bore  him,  the  old  man  en- 
joyed and  courted  her  society  and  gen- 
uinely admired  her  sprightly  wit,  which 
often,  indeed,  served  as  a  sharpener  to 
his  own.  It  was  to  her  he  made  the 
memorable  speech,  ''  Milton,  Madam, 
was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus 
from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  beads 
out  of  cherry-stones," — Milton  being 
somewhat  of  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween them,  she,  with  a  poetic  instinct 
only  equalled  by  her  courage,  defending 
the  great  bard's  *'  Lycidas,"  "  L'Alle- 
gro"  and  "  II  Penseroso"  against  the 
critical  Goliath  of  his  day.  It  was 
Hannah  who,  seated  next  him  once  at 
dinner,  pressed  him  to  take  a  "  little 
wine,"  eliciting  from  him  the  oft-quoted 
answer,  "  I  can't  drink  a  IMley  child, 
therefore  I  never  touch  it.  Abstinence 
is  easy  to  me  ;  temperance  would  be 
difficult."  She,  too,  who  evoked  his 
self-gratulatory  saying  while  showing 
her  over  his  college  at  Oxford,  his  own 
room,  Shenstone^,  and  those  of  the 
other  poets  whose  memory  refiected 
glory  on  it — **  In  short,  we  were  a  nest 
of  singing-birds."  The  only  time  the 
lenient  old  moralist  was  ever  really 
angry  with  her  (and  she  loved  him  all 
the  better  for  it^  was  when  she  pre- 
sumed to  quote  oefore  him  a  too  racy 
passage  from  that  "vicious  book," 
**  Tom  Jones."  While,  on  another  oc- 
casion, when  he  made  use  of  an  uncon- 
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up  for  slaves  was  to  risk  being  suspected 
of  reyolutionary  principles,  and  in  which 
occurs  a  glowing  apostrophe  to  the 
lieroic  African,  Quashi  ♦ — 

*'  To  thee  who  sought 'si  a  yolantary  gra^e 
Th'  nninjared  honors  of  thy  name  to  save—" 

that  very  name  which  served  Garlyle  as 
a  peg  to  hang  his  contemptuous  refer- 
ences to  the  whole  negro  race  upon. 

**  O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 

The  great  deliverer  death  at  length  has 
broke  1  .  .  . 

If,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learned  to 
dread 

The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps 
tread, 

On  Him  who  made  thee  what  thou  art  de- 
pend ; 

He,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts 
the  end. 

Thy  mental  night  Thy  Sayiour  will  not 
blame. 

He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  His 


name. 


»» 


De  Quincey,   who,  if  we  remember 
rightly,    bore  Hannah   More  a  slight 
grudge  for  having  tried  to  influence  nis 
mother  to  drop  the  cherished  "  De" 
from  the  family  name^  as  a  mere  ta^- 
on  of  vanity,  testifies  to  the  high  breed- 
ing and  polished  manners  which  pre- 
vented her  from  obtruding  her  peculiar 
religious  views  upon  the  conversation, 
which  policy  on  her  part,  "  excellent*' 
as  in  his  estimation  sue  was,  and  '^  in- 
capable of  practising  any  studied  de- 
ceit,'* he  attributed  to  an  instinct  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  her.     He  adds  an 
item,   which   perhaps  the  bright   old 
lady  might  have  more  appreciated,  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  a  woman  of  very 
pleasing  appearance,  she  being  at  the 
time  on  the  verge  of  her  seventieth 
year.     As  the  pharisees  of  this  world 
are,    as     a   rule,    of    unprepossessing 
aspect,  however  beautiful  her  Lucretia 
Borgias  may  often  be,   De  Quincey's 
testimony,  with  that  of  many  others 

*  Quashi,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  a  slave 
who,  haying  been  threatened  with  the  dis- 
honor of  personal  chastisement  by  his  young 
master,,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up 
on  terms  of  intimate  endearment,  OTereame 
him  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  after 
addressing  to  him  a  few  burning  words  of 
mingled  lore  and  reproach,  drew  the  knife 
with  which  he  was  armed  across  his  own 
throat,  and  fell  dead  before  his  master's 
eyes.  See  Bamsay's  "  Essay  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  African  Blaves.'' 


who  have  left  a  personal  description  of 
her,  is  not  without  its  significance.  A 
spirit  of  sanctimoniousness  would  have 
been  sure,  by  that  age,  to  have  stamped 
its  impress  on  her  features ;  and  De 
Quincey,  lynx-eved  observer  that  he 
was,  would  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
and  record  the  faintest  trace  of  such  an 
expression  had  it  been  there. 

One  has  onlv  to  look  into  the  face  of 
her  portrait  taken  in  early  life  by  Opie, 
with  the  sweet,  slightly  petulant  expres- 
sion of  its  full,  delicately-carved  mouth, 
the  sensitive  yet  nobly  intellectual 
features,  and  clear,  bright,  serious  gaze, 
and  to  imagine  it  lit  up  with  one  of  its 
frequent  sparkles  of  mirth  ;  or  into 
that  of  later  years,  representing  her  as 
much  like  a  little  benignant  old  fairy 
god-mother  as  could  be  well  conceived, 
to  see  how  little  there  could  have  been 
of  unrelentingness  in  her  disposition. 
'^  The  affection  thev  have  for  us/^  she 
writes  of  her  poor  villagers,  '^  isa  strong 
engine  with  which  to  lift  them  to  the 
love  of  higher  things ;  and  though  I 
believe  others  work  successfully  by  ter- 
ror, yet  kindness  is  the  instrument  with 
which  God  has  enabled  me  to  work.'^ 

Those  who  knew  her  best,  even  of 
those  who  did  not  share  her  views,  were 
least  disposed  to  judge  of  her — 

*'  As  if  the  gentle  Hannah's  heart 

Like  Alpine  rocks  were  hard." 

In  them  her  religious  scruples  excited  a 
mingling  of  amusement  and  respect. 
'^  Nine,  you  are  a  Sunday  woman,''  said 
Oarrick  to  her  once.  Nine  bein^  his 
playful,  muse-suggestive  name  for  ner  ; 
'^  you  may  go  into  your  own  room,  and 
I  will  call  you  when  the  music  is  over.'' 
And  Lord  Orford,  who  would  rally  her 
on  what  he  called  the  ''  ill-natured 
strictness"  of  her  tracts,  and  address 
her  as  his  ''  dear  Saint  Hannah,''  cried 
out  once  in  illness,  ^'  I  wish  I  had  not 
scolded  poor  Hannah  More  for  being  so 
religious.  I  hope  she  forgives  me." 
The  same  remorseful  nobleman,  pre- 
senting her  with  a  superbly-bound  copy 
of  '^the  Book,"  which  he  knew,  ran 
his  inscription,  to  be  '^  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  her  study,"  added  the  testimony 
which,  coming  from  him,  was  a  most 
striking  and  noble  one,  "  and  by  which, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  relief  of  num- 
berless afflicted  and  distressed  individ- 
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nals  she  has  profited  beyond  any  .person 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.'* 

Being  human,  she  had  of  course  her 
failings,  faults  and  fads,  some  of  which 
were  no  doubt  peculiarly  proYoking, 
especially  to  those  of  vaguer  beliefs  and 
laxer  prmcinles  than  her  own.  But 
even  tnose  wno  condemned  the  strictness 
of  her  morals  regarded  her  as  the  prac- 
tiser  no  less  than  the  champion  ''  of 
all  goodness/'  while  her  more  immediate 
friends  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  love  as  of  yeneration. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one's  char- 
acter can  better  be  gauged  from  the  let- 
ters one  receives  than  even  from  the 
letters  one  writes.  Putting  aside  all 
those  effusions  of  half-extravagant 
eulogy,  the  inditers  of  which  thought 
at  least  as  much  of  the  elegant  turn 
they  could  impart  to  a  commiment  as 
of  its  appropriateness  to  its  object— for 
Hannah  More  lived  for  a  ^reat  part  in 
a  mutual  admiration  society — enough 
remains  to  prove  that  she  had  more 
words  of  genuine  affection  and  confi- 
dence addressed  to  her  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many.  "  Were  I  not  a  servant, 
who  has  neither  right  nor  reason  to 
wish  for  himself,  yet  has  the  noblest 
wish  he  is  canable  of  forming  gratified, 

.  .  I  would  wish  to  live  near  your 
hermitage^'  (that  hermitage  which  a 
man  of  such  opi)OBite  calibre  as  Horace 
Walpole  was  fain  to  claim,  from  its 
name  of  Cowslip  Green,  as  cousin  to 
Strawberry  Hill),  "  that  I  might  some- 
times have  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  you,"  wrote  to  her  John  Newton, 
in  whose  affections  she  occupied  an  equal 
place  with  Cowper.  Elsewhere  he  vol- 
unteers the  testimony  which  seems 
effectually  to  quash  the  charge  of  Phar- 
isaism— "  when  I  think  of  your  turn  of 
mind,  what  you  give  up,  and  to  what 
hardships  and  fatigues,  not  to  say  dan- 
gers, you  expose  yourself  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant  and  the  relief  of 
the  wretched  ;  and  especially  knowing, 
as  surely  I  do  know,  that  the  Lord 
whom  you  serve  has  given  you  the  grace 
of  humility,  so  that  far  from  valuing 
yourself  upon  your  exertions,  you  can 
sit  down  at  His  feet  ashamed  and  sorry 
that  you  can  do  no  more."  To  which 
might  be  added  the  forcible  witness  of 
John  Foster  :  **  If  I  ever  saw  the  spirit 
of  the  Redeemer  and  His  religion  real- 


ized, it  is  in  her  conversation  and  char* 
acter  :"  of  Sydney  Smith's  warm  tribute 
to  her  **  real  piety  ;"  of  Coleridge,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Nothing  in  the  assumption  of  religion 
is  so  repellent  to  some  as  the  disdain  of 
human  affections,  which  certain  of  its 
votaries    affect ;     that     spirit    which 
prompted  a  noted  saint  in  his  death- 
nour    to   repel    his  wife's    anxiously- 
expressed  prospect  of  reunion,  with  the 
answer  that  he  would  be  so  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  Divine  Excel- 
lence, it  would  be  long  before  he  would 
have  a  thought  to  spare  for  her.     Han- 
nah More  not  only  formed  one  with  her 
four  sisters  in  as  perfect  a  bond  of  sis- 
terly union  as  has  ever  existed,  a  union 
which,  though  longer  and  happier  than 
that  of  theBronti^  sisterhood,  resembles 
that  in  its  closeness  of  affection,  its  com- 
munity   of    interests    and  intellectual 
tastes,  but  her  heart  was  open  as  day  to 
the  demands  of  friendship.     It  was  to 
her  that  those  bereaved    seemed  nat- 
urally to  turn  for  sympathy  and  com- 
fort.    She  it  was  to  whom  old  John 
Newton  poured  out  his  pent-up  erief  at 
the  death  of  his  "  dearest,"  and  his  ex- 
quisite reminiscences  of  her  love,  in  one 
of    the    most  beautiful  and    touching 
epistles  that  have  ever  been  penned. 
It  was  she  whom  he  made  the  repository 
of  his  hopes  and  yearnings  to  meet  her 
in  a  better  world,  which,  "  next  to  the 
truths  and  promises  of  the  Gospel," 
constituted,  he  said,  the  chief  cordial 
and  support  of  his  spirit.     While  her 
own  dying  words,  within  a  few  months 
of  89,  were    no  ecstatic  utterance  of 
saintly  raptures,  but  the  homely  human 
cry  01  sisterly  affection,  brought  face 
to  face  amid  death's  shadows  with  the 
familiar    countenance    of    its    dearest 
earthly    loved  one  —  **  Patty  I    Joy  I" 
And,    as    in    the  case  of   Goldsmith, 
among  those  who  attended  her  to  the 
grave  were  multitudes  of  the  poor  and 
forlorn,  who  felt  they  had  lost  in  her  a 
true  friend,  one  who  had  been  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefs 
and  relieve  their  wretchedness,  to  the 
very  utmost  of,  and  even  beyond  her 
power. 

In  her  lifetime   Hannah  More  was 
said  to  be — 


*'  Open  to  all,  by  all  reputed  good, 
And  often  praised  when  little  understood. 
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As  often  now  is  she  sneered  at  by  those 
who,  could  they  have  known  her  per- 
8onaJIy>  might  have  been  among  her 
warmest  friends. 

Macaulay,  the  friendship  between 
whom,  in  his  precocious  infancy,  and 
the  child-loving  old  mistress  of  Barley- 
wood  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  episodes 
in  literature,  pleaded  his  genuine  affec- 
tion for  Hannah  More  as  nis  reason  for 
refusing  to  review  her  works.  But  even 
among  those  despised  works,  one  who 
had  never  looked  through  them  might 
be  surprised,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  at  the 
many  passages  of  generous  feeling,  the 
occasional  beauties  of  expression  they 
contain.  Her  stories  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  dramas,  sacred  and  secular)  have 
in  their  day  been  a  mine  of  delight  to 
others  besides  the  class  for  whom  they 
were  originally  provided.  Few  chil- 
dren even  of  the  present  dav  could  read 
without  interest  her  tales  of  ''  Giles  the 
Poacher,  and  Tawny  Rachel  his  wife  ;*' 
of  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
of  which  Wilberforce  said  that  he 
would  rather  present  himself  before 
Heaven  with  it  in  his  hand  than  with 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak''  (a  curious  asso- 
ciation of  works,  it  might  be  thought)  ; 
of  "  Betty  the  Orange-Girl,^'  and  **  The 
Two  Wealthy  Farmers."  Several  of 
our  household  words  are  due  to  her, 
including  the  famous  couplet,  in  its  fine 
satiric  flavor  worthy  of  Pope — 

"  In  men  yon  stiU  this  blander  find, 
AU  think  their  little  set  mankind  ;" 

the  feeling  saying  that 

"  Who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose," 

and  the  dictum — of  kin  to  Charles 
Lamb's  quaintly-expressed  predilection 
for  fools — 

"  The  world*  8  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 
kna?e." 

It  is  she  who  sums  up  the  praise  of 


charity  in  the  touching  lines  so  often 
quotea,  and  which  can  never  be  quoted 
too  often — 

"  Since  trifles  make  the  snm  of  human  things, 
And   half    oar   misery   from    oar   foibles 

springs  ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and 

ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please  ; 
O  let  th'  uQgenUe  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  smaU  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
To  spread  large  bounties  though  we  wish 

in  vain, 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain." 

To  have  written  lines  like  these,  to 
have  helped  to  introduce,  as  she  un- 
doubtedly did,  a  purer,  more  benevolent 
tone  into  society,  and  to  have  rescued  a 
lar^e  district  from  depths  of  ignorance, 
shif  tlessness  and  misery  worthy  of  dark- 
est Africa,  might  have  availed  to  atone 
for  her  errors  of  merely  doctrinal 
severity.  For  the  failings  of  a  Nell 
Gwynn,  a  Lady  Hamilton,  or  a  Guic- 
cioli,  scarcely  enough  can  one  find  to 
say  in  extenuation.  One  deed  of  kind- 
ness or  proof  of  kindly  feeling  avails  to 
cover  all  their  offences.  For  the  sin  of 
saintliness,  even  when  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  the  sincerest  human  char- 
ity, there  is  no  forgiveness.  So  great  is 
the  revulsion  from  ffoody-goodyism  that 
|[oodness  itself  is  like  to  oe  included  in 
its  evil  fame,  till  some  are  actually 
afraid  of  being  taken  for  virtuous,  lest 
they  should  come  under  the  reproach 
of  Pharisaism.  It  is  the  Publican  now- 
adays who  assumes  the  self-righteous 
r61e  in  returning  thanks  to  God,  or 
rather  in  taking  credit  to  himself,  that 
he  is  not  as  some  other  men  are,  even 
as  this  Pharisee — though  it  be  such  a 
poor  little  pharisee  as  this,  who  strove 
so  hard  to  do  her  duty,  and  considered 
herself  a  sinner  all  the  same. — Temple 
Bar. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  DAUGHTEBS. 


BY  LADY  JEUKE. 


If  the  article  by  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  represents  a 
true  picture  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  daughters  of  England,  we  are  in- 
deed on  the  verge  of  a  social  revolu- 


tion. It  has  come  quickly,  and  with- 
out premonitory  symptoms,  for  no  note 
of  discord  has  been  struck  hitherto  to 
warn  us  of  the  impending  **  strike.'' 
To  us  unsophisticated  mothers,  living 
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happily  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  pas- 
sionate discontent  baming  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  daughters,  the  announcement  of 
an  organiz^  series  of  ^'  mothers'  meet- 
ings/' to  protest  against  the  movement, 
comes  as  a  cruel  surprise,  for  apparently 
the  strike.is  deyelopTng  rapidjr,  and  in- 
creasing  m  supporters,  and  we  are 
totally  unprepared  with  any  organiza- 
tion  to  resist  its  onslaaght.  In  an 
hysterical  and  sentimental  age  like  the 
present,  what  chance  of  success,  what 
nope  of  sympathy  can  we  expect  against 
a  crusade  waged  by  everything  that  is 
strong,  vital,  beautiful,  and  interest- 
ing ?  An  army  of  youth,  sentiment, 
and  ignorance,  with  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  no  knowledge  of  life,  rises  in 
its  might  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
girls  caused  by  the  failure  and  obstinacy 
of  foolish  mothers  ;  the  tocsin  sounds  ; 
and  we  are  told  to  beware,  for  the  days 
of  the  "  Know-nothings*'  are  numbered 
at  the  hands  of  the  would-be  ^'  Enow- 
alls.  "  Truly  a  terrible  problem  is  added 
to  the  many  which  already  beset  the 
vexed  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
women  ;  but  it  is  one  that  all  thought- 
ful people  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  have  long  antici- 
pated, only  it  has  come  rather  sooner 
than  was  imagined  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Crack- 
anthorpe  and  her  followers  represent 
anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  dis- 
satisfied women,  the  question  is  a  very 
serious  one.  We  are,  however,  opti- 
mistic enough  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  phases  which  a  new  so- 
cial question  always  assumes  at  its  ini- 
tiation, and  that  its  supporters  have 
assigned  an  importance  to  it  altogether 
disproportionate  to  its  siraificance. 

W  hen  the  question  of  tne  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  was  taken  up  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  opposed  by  many,  not  from 
any  rooted  antipathy  to  improve  the  po- 
sition of  women,  but  from  an  instinc- 
tive conviction  that  when  once  they 
could  claim  anything  like  an  intellectual 
equality  with  men,  they  would  not  rest 
content  with  the  subordinate  position 
they  had  formerly  occupied,  and  would 
soon  claim  equal  rights.  And  their  in- 
stincts have  proved  correct,  for  with 
women's  intellectual  development  has 
also  come  their  entry  into  tne  arena  of 
men's  work,  and  their  successful  strug- 
gle with  men  in  many  of  its  branches. 


The  recognition  by  law  that  a  woman's 
earnings  were  her  own,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected from  her  husband,  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  her  emancipation  ;  and 
though  there  are  privileges  still  with- 
held from  her,  every  year  brings  her 
nearer  to  the  full  realization  of  her  de- 
sires. Were  we  prepared  to  go  into  the 
question  of  how  women  have  borne  the 
responsibilities  they  have  won,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  have 
felt  their  power,  and  have  conducted 
themselves  with  patience  and  dignity, 
disposing  of  the  world-accepted  dictum 
that  th&  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  self- 
control  is  that  of  the  stronger  sex. 
But  our  aim  lies  in  another  direction, 
and  deals  solely  with  the  effect  which 
better  education,  more  freedom,  and  an 
earlier  knowledge  of  life  are  likely  to 
exercise  over  a  class  of  women  who  have 
hitherto  been  overlooked.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  that,  though  it  must 
undoubtedly  influence  and  ^ter  their 
lives,  the  difference  it  will  make  is 
neither  so  serious  nor  so  subversive  of 
the  traditions  of  the  past  as  we  are  told. 
Let  us  admit  that  there  are  certain 
households  where  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters do  not  "  hit  it  off,"  and  that  there 
are  girls  who  from  constitutional  causes 
are  hysterical,  and  find  their  home  sur- 
roundings uncongenial ;  but  this  is  no 
development  of  later  days.  We  speak, 
alas,  01  many  years'  experience,  and  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  there  are  no 
greater  number  proportionately  now 
than  forty  years  ago.  Among  the  mid- 
dle classes,  indeed,  there  are  many  less, 
because  the  better  education  of  women 
has  enabled  thousands  to  go  afield,  and 
expend  their  superfluous  energy,  or 
their  unsatisfied  yearnings,  in  good, 
honest,  solid  work,  which,  while  acting 
as  a  safety  valve,  has  enabled  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  nervous 
and  hysterical  young  woman  has,  and 
will  always  exist,  and  is  the  result  of 
no  system,  but  one  of  those  excrescences 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
nature,  as  well  as  in  the  family,  and 
which  every  observer  of  life  sees  round 
him  in  every  quarter.  The  increase  of 
amusement,  late  hours,  great  excite- 
ment, and  the  press  of  modern  life  have 
increased  the  number  of  such  women, 
and  with  life  as  full  as  it  is,  their  num- 
bers will  not  diminish. 
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We  hardly  feel  sure  that  we  know  the 
girls  of  whom  Mrs.  Grackanthorpe 
writes,  but  we  will  take  it  that  sne 
means  girls  of  those  classes  who  from 
position  and  fortune  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  English  society,  and  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  Why  twenty 
should  be  the  age  at  which  a  revolt 
from  maternal  control  supervenes  we 
cannot  understand,  or  why  a  girl  is  bet- 
ter  able  to  judge  what  is  wise  and  pru- 
dent at  that  time  than  at  eighteen. 
Everything  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
Some  girls  are  as  wise  and  discreet  at 
sixteen  as  at  twenty-six  ;  but  no  girl 
can  have  the  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
the  world,  which  is  her  only  protec- 
tion, until  she  has  had  the  experience 
which  age  alone  can  bestow.  Modern 
education  opens  girls*  minds  and  devel- 
ops them  intellectually,  but  such  knowl- 
edge is  purely  theoretical  and  of  no 
practical  use  to  them  as  regards  their 
own  conduct.  Were  they  allowed  to 
shape  their  life  on  theories  evolved  from 
what  they  learn  from  books,  they  would 
be  better  without  any  education  what- 
ever. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  drl 
of  to-day  is  a  different  creature  to  that 
of  forty  years  ago.  The  scheme  of  her 
education,  her  entourage,  are  absolutely 
changed,  and  she  lives  m  an  atmosphere 
which  is  liberal  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
conversation ;  and  no  girl  now  is  as 
ignorant  of  life  as  her  mother  was  when 
sne  was  the  same  a^e  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  sphere  of  her  life  and  knowledge  is 
broader  does  not,  we  maintain,  make 
her  impatient  of  the  restraint  that  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  There 
are  not  many  girls  who  sigh  for  the  for- 
bidden fruits  of  amusement,  or  consider 
themselves  ill-used  because  music  halls, 
plays  which  deal  with  equivocal  sub- 
jects, and  books  which  treat  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes  are  withheld  from 
them.  Nor  do  we  see  where  the  griev- 
ances arise,  if  there  are  any,  of  which 
girl8  complain.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
picture  a  happier  life  or  one  of  greater 
ireedom  than  they  now  enjoy,  or  one 
more  replete  with  varied  interests  and 
pursuits.  If  a  girl  is  intellectually  in- 
clined, a  university  career  is  open  to 
her,  where  she  can  distance  her  male 
competitors.  If  athletic,  she  can  take 
her  part  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes 


formerly  the  sole  monopoly  of  her 
brothers.  If  sentimental  or  of  a 
humanitarian  disposition,  she  can  find 
ample  scope  for  ner  powers  in  work 
among  the  poor  and  in  nursing.  If 
frivolous,  there  never  was  an  age  when 
society  was  pleasanter  or  more  delight- 
ful for  girls,  or  when  there  were  fewer 
restrictions  on  their  enjoyment,  and 
those  only  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
them  going  **  too  far  ahead"  until  they 
have  acquired  some  moral  ballast. 
Some  girls,  more  emancipated  than 
others,  sigh  for  latchkeys  and  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  occupations 
and  amusements  without  any  chaperone 
< — in  short  for  the  perfect  freedom 
which  marriage  alone  should  give  a 
woman.  These  forbidden  liberties  con- 
stitute, no  doubt,  a  formidable  list,  but 
to  the  calm  maternal  mind  they  appear 
not  only  obvious  but  most  necessary, 
and  contrasting  our  own  youth  with 
that  of  our  daughters,  we  find  it  ditli- 
cult  to  imagine  anything  more  antipo- 
dean than  the  relative  positions.  The 
freedom  which  girls  are  permitted  now, 
even  in  the  strictest  households,  is  as 
much  as  is  good  or  wholesome  for  them 
during  the  early  years  of  their  life,  and 
were  the  restraints  relaxed  the  ultimate 
results  would  be  indeed  disastrous. 
Most  mothers  have  realized  that  the  re- 
sult of  education  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  against  placing  any  vexatious  re- 
strictions on  tneir  daughters,  who  in 
their  choice  of  girl  friends,  of  amuse- 
ments, in  their  variety  and  quantity,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  much  wider  social 
intercourse  with  men  which  they  enjoy, 
seem  to  have  shown  both  wisdom  and 
tact. 

There  are,  and  must  always  be,  ques- 
tions in  which  the  mother's  experience 
and  love  will  clash  with  her  daughter's 
inclinations,  and  where  her  indulgence 
must  stop  short,  but  they  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  put  them  beyond  dis- 
cussion, and  to  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  get  on  well  together  they  present 
no  grievance. 

Mrs.  Grackanthorpe  opens  a  totally 
new  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
mother  and  daughter,  for  we  confess, 
until  some  premonitory  rumblings  of 
the  storm  reached  our  ears,  and  before 
we  had  read  her  paper,  one  felt  inclined 
to  be  grateful  to  one's  girls  that,  con- 
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sidering  the  independence  and  enfran- 
chisement of  their  lives,  they  were  as 
lenient  to  our  shortcomings  and  old- 
fashioned  notions  as  they  are.  If  there 
are  homes  where  a  system  of  repression 
exists,  and  where  all  individuality  is 
stamped  out,  they  are  surely  the  excep- 
tions, and,  as  with  all  other  minorities, 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  must  ensue  ; 
though  even  in  such  cases  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the 
fault  is  on  the  right  side.  But  we  do 
not  desire  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  moth- 
ers only,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that 
where  tie  shoe  pinches  it  may  oftener 
than  not  be  the  mother's  fault.  Moth- 
ers too  often  grow  older  than  need  be, 
and  forget  that  they  have  lives  around 
them  full  of  the  keen  impulses  of  youth, 
and  of  youth's  capacity  for  drinking 
deep  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  yet  being 
unsatisfied,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
they  have  failed  to  be  friends  to  their 
girls.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  have  per- 
fect friendship  without  equality,  and  in 
that  lies  the  secret  of  the  difficulties 
which  often  arise.  The  mother  must 
perforce  be  the  ruler,  and  it  needs 
almost  superhuman  tact,  temper,  and 
discretion  to  hold  the  reins  and  yet  not 
appear  to  drive.  There  is  no  relation, 
no  position,  in  life  so  theoretically  per- 
fect as  that  of  a  mother*  and  yet  there 
is  none  so  full  of  difficulties.  The 
mother,  in  giving  them  birth,  gives  all 
the  devotion,  love,  nay,  almost  passion, 
of  her  life  to  her  children.  Her  sole 
object  is  their  welfare,  their  affection 
her  reward.  A  good  mother  is  the  most 
unselfish  of  human  beings,  and  during 
childhood  and  youth  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  her  to  bestow  she  lavishes 
upon  them,  and  for  no  inconsiderable 

Seriod  she  is  everything  to  her  chil- 
reu ;  the  embodiment  of  wisdom, 
beauty  and  love,  and  beyond  her  there 
is  nothing  perfect  or  divine.  While  it 
lasts  there  is  nothing  out  of  heaven  so 
perfect ;  but  into  her  Eden  the  serpent 
comes,  and  brings  with  him  knowledge 
and  dreams  and  ideals,  and  a  world  out- 
side the  childhood's  world  of  mother's 
love  opens  and  her  children  discover 
that  in  the  new  world  there  are  pleas- 
ures that  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
the  world  they  have  lived  in  up  till  now. 
Their  affection  is  not  weaker  or  less 
real,  but  the  positions  are  altered,  and 


side  by  side  with  the  trust  and  absorb- 
ing love  of  a  child  grow  up  other  desires, 
other  interests.  It  is  then  that  the  turn- 
ing-point in  both  their  lives  comes,  and 
if  the  mother,  out  of  her  love,  can  de- 
velop the  wisdom  which  shows  her  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  when  she  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  divinity  of  her  chil- 
dren's dreams,  but  the  guardian  angel 
of  their  opening  lives,  then  all  may  be 
well.  But  it  needs  both  love  and  pa- 
tience, for  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  change 
and  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  young  in- 
dividualities growing  up  around  her  are 
as  distinct  and  irrepressible  as  her  own. 

This,  however,  is  what  every  woman 
who  loves  her  children  has  to  endure, 
and  she  must  stand  by  and  see  them 
learn  life  from  their  own  experience,  for 
hers  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  ; 
and  she,  like  the  mother  hen,  can  only 
go  with  her  ducklings  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  cackle  anxiously  from  the 
bank  as  they  revel  in  their  new-found 
liberty.  The  time  for  enforcing  obedi- 
ence, for  prohibition  is  long  past,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  changed,  and  the 
wise  mother  sits  by  watching  the  enter- 
prises and  the  experiments  which  are 
being  carried  out  gayly  under  the  eyes 
of  the  person  who  is  popularly  supposed 
to  wield  the  rod  which  destroys  and 
paralyzes  the  daughters'  confidences. 

Although  such  may  be  the  theory 
about  the  position  of  the  mother  and  the 
militant  daughter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, no  civil  war  is  being  waged  in  Eng- 
lish households,  for  though  the  positions 
are  altered,  no  change  has  come  over  the 
real  love  and  affection  that  reign  between 
the  two.  Now,  more  than  at  any  other 
epoch,  is  the  mother  the  friend  of  the 
girl,  for  though  there  are  exceptions  (and 
where  do  they  not  exist  ?),  we  main- 
tain that  there  is  a  greater  camaraderie 
between  them,  the  result  of  their  altered 
relations,  than  was  ever  possible  before. 

While  mothers  retain  their  youth  and 
enjoyment  of  life  much  longer,  girls 
grow  older  more  quickly,  so  that  a  per- 
petual levelling-up  process  is  being  car- 
ried on,  which  diminishes  the  distance 
between  them.  The  old  system  of 
severity  and  repression  is  past,  and, 
whatever  other  feelings  may  have  sur- 
vived, that  of  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
the  frankest  discussion  takes  place  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties  on  any 
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questions  which  inyolve  the  maternal  or 
paternal  control.  Equality  is  the  cry  of 
the  day  in  every  class,  and  equality  is 
nowhere  more  flourishing  than  in  a 
happy  household.  In  the  present  state 
of  things,  unless  this  was  the  case,  we 
should  not  have  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion as  a  phase  of  modern  life,  but  we 
should  long  ago  have  been  compelled  to 
reorganize  our  whole  family  system. 
Mothers  are  accused  of  being  stupid, 
wanting  in  magnanimity,  narrow,  and 
unsympathetic,  and,  like  the  Master 
Builder,  are  supposed  to  dread  the  pres- 
sure of  the  younger  gelueration,  who  in 
their  ruthless  egoism  are  trying  to 
sweep  away  the  most  precious  traditions 
of  their  sex  and  give  full  play  to  what 
is  an  **  inconvenient  individuality.'* 
There  are  **  mothers  and  mothers,'*  but 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  "and  mothers" 
to  **  dree  their  weird,"  and  ask  our  read- 
ers to  consider  carefully  whether  we  are 
not  right  in  our  contention  that  the  re- 
lation of  mother  and  daughter  is  incom- 
parably happier  now  and  more  on  an 
equal  looting  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  have  long  ago 
learned  that  to  enforce  obedience  and 
control  by  right  of  motherhood  in  these 
times  is  the  most  hopeless  and  fatal  mis- 
take. 

In  Mrs.  Grackanthorpe's  indictment 
against  mothers,  the  real  grievance  lies 
in  the  charge  that  they  oppose  the  free- 
dom desired  by  their  daugnters  because  it 
diminishes  their  chance  of  making  good 
marriages,  and  that  the  '^  marriage-ring 
is  the  authority  which  mothers  acknowl- 
edge and  obey,  although  not  for  one 
moment  will  they  admit  it.'*  Well,  we 
are  not  going  to  deny  that  accusation, 
nor  do  'we  see  any  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  admission.  We  will  go  still 
further,  and  declare  that  if  the  opinion 
of  men  is  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
in  framing  the  characters  and  making 
the  lives  of  girls  in  England  what  they 
have  been,  we  are  glad  of  it,  and  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  such  an  influence. 
To  deny  that  marriage  is  the  object  of 
woman's  existence  is  nonsense ;  long 
ago  it  was  the  only  aim  a  woman  had, 
and  her  training,  education,  and  life 
were  framed  on  that  supposition.  That 
there  were  many  women  who  could  not 
and  did  not  marry,  and  led  very  mis- 
erable lives,  does  not  disprove  it ;  but 


that  woman  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  being  the  wife  and  mother  of  man- 
kind no  one  can  deny,  and  that  none  of 
the  discoveries  of  science  or  any  attempt 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life  have 
brought  her  one  bit  nearer  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  unburden  herself  of  these 
responsibilities,  is  also  a  fact.  Such 
being  the  case,  why  should  we  always 
affirm  with  such  vehemence  that  it  is 
not  so  ?  It  cannot  be  a  cause  of  shame, 
nor  is  it  a  disgrace  ;  it  is  a  fact  as  im- 
mutable and  unchangeable  as  any  in 
nature.  It  is  an  instinct  that  is  in- 
herent in  women  and  shows  itself  in  the 
love  of  the  little  child  for  her  doll,  and 
the  unbidden  blush  which  rises  to  the 
cheek  of  every  girl  when  the  mysteries 
of  life  are  beginning  to  be  unfolded  to 
her,  and  her  heart  tells  her  that  there  is 
a  deeper  and  more  passionate  love  out- 
side her  home.  Since  the  creation  of 
all  things  woman  has  joyfully  fulfilled 
her  mission  and  will  so  continue,  those 
only  protesting  to  whom  the  opportunity 
has  not  come,  or  to  whom  independence 
constitutes  the  crowning  joy  of  life. 
Far  from  joining  in  Mrs.  Grackan- 
thorpe's  cry  against  the  influence  the 
marriage  market  has  on  the  action  of 
mothers,  we  think,  within  limits,  it  is  a 
good  one.  Every  woman  wishes  for  the 
happiness  of  her  daughters,  and  knows 
that  in  a  happy  union,  where  there  is 
sympathy  in  tastes  and  character,  the 
real  happiness  of  life  is  to  bo  found ; 
and  in  training  her  daughter  for  that 
career,  and  in  doing  what  she  feels  will 
facilitate  that  object,  she  is  only  doing 
her  duty  and  seeking  her  girl's  welfare. 
Ko  one  blames  a  mother  for  educating 
her  daughters  well,  for  selecting  desir- 
able companions,  for  dressing  them  well, 
and  for  endeavoring  to  find  them  pleas- 
ant society  and  amusements,  and  why, 
when  the  most  important  event  of  their 
life  is  impending,  should  it  be  a  crime 
for  her  to  desire  that  they  should  marry 
well  ?  Any  happily  married  mother 
must  earnestly  desire  the  same  good  for- 
tune for  her  ^irl,  and  she  is  perfectly 
justified,  withm  legitimate  limits,  in 
endeavoring  to  put  such  happiness  in 
her  way.  We  are  very  fond  oi  protest- 
ing and  declaring  that  we  only  seek  the 
happiness  of  our  daughters,  but  that  on 
that  one  subject  we  are  indifferent  pro- 
vided, etc.     Let  us  be  quite  honest  and 
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to  sail  safely  thronffh  the  troublous  sea 
on  which  she  would  embark  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
the  question  which  is  grayer  and  still 
more  delicate.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  the  proposed  enfranchisement  of 
girls  is  to  be  limited  to  the  life  they 
wish  to  lead  or  the  companions  they 
associate  with.  If  a  ^irl  is  to  be  left  to 
exercise  her  own  discretion  in  such 
things,  it  can  be  only  after  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  problems  have 
been  unfolded  to  her,  for  she  could  not 
be  launched  on  her  new  career  without 
full  instruction  in'the  mysteries  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  To  be  safe,  she  must 
know  how  to  protect  herself,  and  that 
power  can  only  be  acquired  after  full  in- 
itiation in  that  knowledge  which  hither- 
to she  had  been  carefully  guarded  from. 
Superficially,  the  proposed  change  in 
the  life  of  young  girls  appears  compar- 
atively small,  but  if  one  analyzes  its 
effect  it  means  a  complete  upheaval  of 
all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The  new 
school  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
women  holds  that  absolute  knowledge 
of  life  cannot  only  do  no  harm,  but  is 
necessary  and  just,  and  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  girl  of  to-day,  and 
that  instruction  in  its  mysteries  is  as 
important  a  part  of  her  curriculum  as 
any  other  subject.  If  knowledge  meant 
absolute  protection  from  temptation  and 
evil,  it  mi^ht  be  argued  that  girls 
thrown  early  on  their  own  resources, 
and  from  circumstances  obliged  to  face 
the  world,  would  be  better  able  to  carry 
out  their  career  safely  if  warned  of  cer- 
tain obvious  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
But  such  cases  are  the  exception,  for 
with  the  majority  of  girls  the  home  is 
still  a  haven  of  safety,  the  mother  is 
counsellor  and  friencj,  and  we  have  to 
le^slate  for  the  community  at  large. 
Vfe  are  told  that  there  is  no  innocence 
in  ignorance,  and  that  girls  would  be 
wiser,  more  discreet,  and  less  likely  to 
fall  into  temptation  if  they  knew  more. 
If  the  programme  of  the  new  reformers 
were  carried  out,  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  system  as  to  the 
bringing  up  of  girls  would  make  some 
changes  necessary.  For  if  we  are  to 
give  girls  the  f  reeaom  of  married  women 
without  the  protection  of  the  husband, 
we  must  find  his  substitute,  and  from  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  life  that  substitute 
must  come. 


Will  any  one  calmly  say  that  such  a 
change  is  possible  or  desirable  in  any  of 
its  aspects  ?  Do  we  wish  to  see  our  girls 
half  men  in  theory  and  half  women  in 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  with  a  su* 
perficial  smattering  of  knowledge 
grafted  on  to  the  restless  impulses  and 
vague  curiosity  of  youth — with  all  the 
romance,  all  the  illusions  of  life  dis- 
pelled, and  with  neither  the  constitu- 
tion nor  capacity  of  men  to  carry  out 
their  careers,  and,  above  all,  bereft  of 
the  sweet  gift  of  purity  which  hitherto 
has  constituted  tneir  greatest  charm  ? 
What  advantage  is  it  to  a  woman  to 
know  the  dark  ways  of  life  and  their 
dark  shadows,  as  well  as  all  the  byways 
of  vice  and  wickedness,  for  we  may  rest 
assured  that  women,  like  their  mother 
Eve,  will  not  be  content  with  a  little 
knowledge,  but  will  probe  as  deeply  as 
is  possible  and  will  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  to  their  fill  ?  Why  is 
the  rosy  morning  of  life,  with  its  joys, 
its  interests,  its  indescribable  longings, 
to  be  but  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  why 
must  the  girl  step  from  the  threshold  of 
her  girlhood  into  womanhood  sur- 
rounded by  the  cloud  of  a  knowledge 
which  makes  her  sad  and  old  before  she 
is  young  ?  For  we  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority 01  women  would,  if  asked,  declare 
that  such  knowledge  only  brought  sor- 
row and  often  horror.  The  days  of  youth 
are  few,  alas  !  and  why  shroud  them 
sooner  than  need  be  with  instruction 
that  is  the  painful  necessity  of  later  life  ? 

Were  we  to  appeal  to  the  creature 
whose  influence  has  created  this  false 
atmosphere  around  women,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  his  reply  would  be  that 
what  women  must  learn  of  life  and  all 
its  shadows  had  best  be  taught  by  their 
safest  counsellor  and  friend,  their  hus- 
band. We  fear  we  shall  be  considered 
but  very  poor  champions  of  our  sex  in 
avowing  tnis,  but  we  prefer  our  daugh- 
ters should  be  as  little  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  life  as  their  foremothers 
were,  ho  doubt  we  shall  lose  some- 
thing of  the  robust  intellectual  self- 
reliance  of  emancipated  girls,  but  we 
shall  always  have  with  us  the  daughters 
of  our  hearts,  ignorant,  wilful,  perhaps 
not  always  prudent,  but  with  the  better 
armor  that  innocence,  romance,  and  a 
belief  in  the  illusions  of  life  must  always 
ensure.  The  problem  is  so  difficult,  so 
complex,  so  full  of  pitMls^  that  if  we 
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really  come  to  analyze  all  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  which  are  made,  we  find 
that  no  one  has  ventared  seriously  to 
attack  the  system.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  break  a  lance  against  existing  cus- 
tomsy  and  many  have  been  shivered  by 
the  reformer's  onslaught,  but  the  posi- 
tion,  the  education,  the  training  of  our 
girls  are  far  more  momentous  than  any 
social  tradition  yet  assailed  ;  and  moth- 
ers, though  they  do  not  yet  ^*  scent  the 
battle  from  afar/'  or  are  gathering 
themselves  in  conclave  '*  in  upper  cham- 
bers, anxious,  waiting,  determined,"  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  their  difficulties 
and  of  the  new  questions  created  by  the 
changes  which  education  and  the  grow- 


ing dislike  of  all  control  have  brought 
about.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  love 
between  mother  and  daughter  is  not  to 
be  shattered  because  the  restrictions 
against  hearing  Mr.  Chevalier  sing,  see- 
ing The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and 
reading  Dodo  and  The  Heavenly  Twins 
are  being  enforced.  That  love  has  ex- 
isted and  will  continue  as  long  aa  women 
do  not  forfeit  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence which  it  is  a  girl's  instinct  always 
to  give  to  her  mother ;  and  the  wise 
mother,  having  gained  her  affection, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  steering  clear 
of  the  rocks  and  shOals  which  ever  un- 
derlie the  smoothest  currents  of  the 
waters  of  life. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  CHARLES  EDWARDES. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  Rome,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  a  free  Press. 
Such  an  institution  would  have  profited 
the  Romans  little  :  except  perhaps  as  a 
stimulus  to  that  education  without 
which  printed  paper  is  of  no  avail. 
Still,  there  was  something  which  then 
stood  toward  the  bulk  of  the  people 
much  as  the  light,  and  not  every  rever- 
ent, Roman  newspapers  of  to-day  stand 
toward  our  fin  de  siMe  Romans.  De- 
prived of  her  pasquinades,  the  Eternal 
City  would  have  missed  an  eternal  sub- 

{'ect  of  conversation  ;  the  citizens  would 
lave  lost  touch  with  the  events  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  laughing,  reckless,  pleb. 
would  have  lacked  the  inspiration  of 
many  a  hearty  and  echoing  guffaw  as  the 
words  of  the  latest  witticism  (ten  to  one 
a  bitter  satire)  were  read  out  by  some 
erudite  spectacled  abbe,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  crowd,  for  the  information 
and  entertainment  of  his  neighbors. 

It  was  a  capital  offence  thus  to  hold 
up  the  PapaJ  dignity  and  court  to  ridi- 
cule. To  be  sure,  the  full  penalty  was 
seldom  enforced.  The  milder  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys  for  life  was  not,  one 
would  suppose,  to  be  faced  without  winc- 
ing ;  yet  laced  it  was,  day  after  day. 
Nor  can  we  regret  that  it  was  so,  remem- 
bering the  cleverness  of  some  of  these 
jests.  What,  for  example,  more  appro- 
priate than  the  name     Summus  Iionti- 


fex,*'  here  given  to  Sixtus  V.,  the 
creator  of  so  many  of  Rome's  extraordi- 
nary fountains — still  the  wonder,  if  not 
exactly  the  admiration,  of  strangers? 
Of  Pius  VI.  the  pasquinade  was  almost 
prophetic. 

**  The  sixth  Tarqain,  the  sixth  Nero — 
Borne  has  ever  been  rained  in  the  reign  of 
the  sixths." 

The  words  on  this  Pope's  tomb  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  the  pasquinade  it- 
self : — 

"  In  sede  magnas 
Ex  sede  major, 
In  ooelo  maximas. ' ' 

Again,  take  the  witty  lines  which 
Rome  read  on  this  immortal  statue  on 
the  26th  May,  1798,  when  the  city  was 
in  hard  bondage  to  France,  whose  emis- 
saries were  sacking  palaces  and  the  treas- 
uries of  churches,  and  making  mon- 
strous requisitions  upon  all  Romans 
capable  of  responding  to  them. — 

*'  Marforio:  What's  the  weather,  Pasqtiin? 
Pcisquin  :  Thievish  Mreather.' ' 

The  Roman  satirists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  plenty  of  scope  for  their 
lash  among  their  fellow-citizens  ;  but 
this  ability  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortune is  an  attribute  so  genial  that  it 
seems  to  condone  some  of  the  graver 
vices  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
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placards  was  surely  that  which  startled 
even  the  Bomans  in  November,  1774. 
That  was  a  time  of  interregnum.  Poor 
Clement  XIV.  had  died  that  terrible 
death  which  may,  without  doubt,  be 
ascribed  to  the  /esuits.  From  being  a 
sound  and  hearty  man  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  aays,  become  blotched 
and  swollen.  His  bones  dwindled  and 
softened,  and  all  the  tokens  were  of 
poisoning  by  some  mysterious  and  ab- 
horrent process.  Finally  he  had  died  ; 
his  skin  peeled  from  his  body  with  his 
clothes,  his  hair  left  his  head  en  masse, 
and  all  his  nails  fell  from  him.  Then 
began  the  conclave  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days,  until  the 
city  and  all  Catholic  Europe  were  sick 
of  it.  The  old  tradition  of  barricading 
the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  during  the 
conclave,  and  of  keeping  the  Castello  S. 
Angelo  on  a  war  footing,  was  persisted 
in.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  further,  that 
all  removable  wainscotin^s  in  every 
house  in  Rome  were  for  this  long  spell 
laid  flat — in  accordance  with  the  official 
regulation.  Meanwhile,  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  France  and  the  old  Cardinal  Al- 
bani  strove  with  each  other  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  Cardinal  was  not  above  taunt- 
ing his  enemy  in  public  with  owing  his 
red  hat  to  the  favor  of  the  latest  mistress 
of  his  Most  Serene  Majesty  of  France. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Romans  one 
morning  crowded  round  the  time- 
honored  statue,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
to  read  of  a  musical  drama  to  be  ^ven 
during  the  carnival  of  1775,  entitled, 
*'  The  Conclave  of  1774."  The  placard 
was  in  largo  letters,  and  bore  colored  fig- 
ures at  the  head  of  it ;  while  the  context 
explained  the  plot  of  the  piece,  and 
gave  the  characters,  who  included  seven- 
teen cardinals,  as  well  as  divers  other 
personages  for  the  ballets.  The  chorus 
was  composed  of  the  secretaries  and 
menials  oi  the  Vatican.  The  police  had 
already,  in  the  night,  torn  down  one  of 
the  placards,  but  Rome  was  then  so  ill- 
lighted  after  sunset  that  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  bill-sticker  to  affix  a  second 
without  danger  of  arrest.  From  early 
dawn  the  crowd  had  formed  so  thick 
about  the  statue  that  the  police  could 
not  penetrate  it  to  remove  this  one  also. 
Being  masters  of  the  situation,  the  pop- 
ulace enjoyed  the  scurrility  to  their 
hearts'  content. 


Anon  the  police  had  their  opportu- 
nity. A  whipping  procession  passed  by 
on  its  way  to  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  ana 
formed  a  strong  counter-attraction  for 
the  mob.  The  victims  were  two  in 
number.  One  was  naked  save  for  a 
short  pair  of  breeches,  a  cardboard 
mitre,  decorated  with  flames  and  devils 
in  color,  and  a  ticket  round  his  neck  in- 
scribed with  this  crime,  *'  Blasphemer 
of  God's  Holy  Name."  He  was  gagged 
in  such  a  way  that  his  tongue  lolled 
from  his  mouth,  and  from  head  to  foot 
he  was  mired  with  the  filth  cast  upon 
him  by  the  playful  public.  This  man's 
companion  was  a  lar^e  fat  fellow,  little 
better  clad,  although  wearing  a  plain 
white  mitre,  surmounted  by  a  half -moon 
contrasting  with  the  other's  ghastly 
headgear.  The  half-moon  suggested 
his  offence.  His  ticket  indicated  it 
explicitly.  **  A  willing  cuckold"  was 
the  singular  device.  He  had,  in  fact, 
abandoned  his  wife  to  the  Swiss  Guards 
of  the  Vatican.  Even  in  our  century, 
the  custom  of  leading  a  felon  mitratus 
per  urbem  still  held  in  Rome.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  entirely  the  vogue  ; 
and  when  in  the  Campo  dei  Fion  the 
culprits  were  thrown  face  downward  on 
the  bench,  and  soundly  trounced  with 
the  oxhide  thongs,  the  crowd  could 
hardly  contain  itself  for  laughter. 

As  the  fickle  populace  broke  from  the 
pasquinade  to  follow  this  new  allure- 
ment, a  silent  man,  in  a  black  cap, 
heralded  by  the  cry  of  **  Make  way  ! 
make  way  r'  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  a  familiar  of  the  Holy  Office, 
concerred  with  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  sacrilege,  and  much  else  ; 
and  dreaded,  in  right  of  his  vocation. 
He  took  the  notice  from  the  wall,  folded 
it  up,  and  pocketed  it.  The  outcome 
was  the  prosecution  of  a  certain  abb6, 
who  duly  received  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  subseouently  modified  into 
imprisonment  for  life,  and,  later,  merely 
exile. 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  an  aspect 
in  Roman  existence  in  1774,  done  from 
the  memoirs  of  another  abb6,  one  Bene- 
detti,  who,  dying  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  after  a  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
Holy  City,  left  behind  him  the  valuable 
anecdotic  material  which  has  been  so  skil- 
fully edited  and  extended  by  Silvagni. 

Benedetti  was  a  type  of  the  great  class 
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to  her  governess — "  I  thought  there 
were  only  gentlemen  and  servants  in  the 
world"— might  have  come  from  the 
mouths  of  many  adult  Bomans  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  abbSs  and  their 
successors  were  to  bring  enlightenment. 
It  was  to  conciliate  the  irresponsible^ 
light-hearted,  and  ignorant  pleb.,  that 
to  the  very  last  the  Popes  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  pomp  and  glamour 
that  made  the  people  cry  "  Bella  !"  as 
if  they  had  received  a  fine  gift  from 
Fate.  In  his  coronation  procession  to 
St.  John  Laterau  to  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  clashins;  of  all  the  bells  of 
Bome^s  innumerable  churches,  his  Holi- 
ness was  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of 
four-and-twenty  pages  with  long  hair, 
in  vestments  of  silver  embroidery,  white 
silk  hose,  and  with  white  plumes  on 
their  heads.  Of  course,  further,  there 
was  his  resiment  of  Swiss,  in  helmets 
and  breastplates  of  glittering  steel,  with 
their  breeches  and  hose  of  the  Papal  col- 
ors— ^red,  black,  and  yellow.  Oi  nobles 
and  princes  and  cardinals,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  wardrobes,  there 
seemed  no  end,  as  the  long  line  of  them 
passed  through  the  Forum — ^then  a  mere 
cow  market,  with  the  heads  and  stumps 
of  temples  and  triumphal  arches  pro- 
truding from  the  mire,  and  with  a  bar- 
ber's shop  insinuated  under  the  stately 
J^orch  of  Septimus  Severus.  One  could 
ancy  the  more  pensive  and  cultured  of 
the  abb^s,  in  watching  the  dazzle  of  this 
sparkling  magnificence  attendant  upon 
Christ's  Vicar,  thought  in  words  much 
like  those  of  Taine  a  century  later  : 
'^  Modem  life  is  perched  upon  all  these 
great  relics  of  old  time  like  a  mushroom 
on  a  dead  oak.''  Mark,  too,  the  de- 
meanor and  satellites  of  the  various  car- 
dinals and  prelates  on  their  mules,  with 
violet  and  olack  housings,  their  valets 
carrying  scarlet  portfolios  embroidered 
with  th^ir  Graces'  coats  of  arms  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  their  mace-bearers  sup- 
porting silver  maces  of  rich  and  admi- 
rable workmanship.  Preceded  by  the 
cross  raised  aloft,  and  guarded  by  sol- 
diers in  scarlet  and  soldiers  in  blue  silk 
from  the  loins  downward,  the  Holy 
Father  himself  appears,  on  a  white 
mule,  draped  with  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  himself  superb 
in  scarlet  velvet  and  ermine,  surmounted 
by  a  stole  of  heavy  gold  embroidery 


ornamented  with  huge  pearls.  Of  old 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  scatter  silver 
to  the  crowd  on  these  occasions  ;  but  this 
sop  from  greatness  to  insignificance  was 
discontinued,  because  of  the  forty  per- 
sons who  were  crushed  to  death  in  the 
struggle  for  the  coins  in  the  time  of 
Paul  IV.  On  this  particular  day,  yet 
another  time-honored  (and  also  too  often 
dishonored)  privilege  was  withheld. 
The  basalt  lions  on  the  Campidoriio 
were  wont  to  spout  wine  gratis  while 
the  Popo  thus  traversed  nis  faithful 
city.  Ganganelli  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice :  not  grud^ngly,  but  from  a  pa- 
ternal interest  in  nis  subjects.  The 
pleb.  did  not  forget  this  sin  of  omission 
m  the  Pontiff.  After  his  death  the 
Jesuits  stirred  the  city  with  their  epi- 
grams about  his  '*  meanness  and  ava- 
rice." Ganganelli  was  too  wise  and  too 
good,  in  being^alao  too  simple-minded, 
for  his  age.  His  words  on  several  sub- 
jects are  worth  remembering,  notably 
these  :  '*  The  Holy  See  will  not  perish, 
because  it  is  the  base  and  centre  of 
purity  ;  but  the  Popes  will  be  made  to 
surrender  just  as  much  as  has  been  giv- 
en to  them. "  So  on  toward  the  Basilica. 
It  was  on  the  incline  thitherward  that 
the  accident  happened  which  appalled 
so  many  of  the  devout,  who  were  as  full 
of  superstition  as  of  devotion.  The 
Papal  mule  stumbled,  and  his  Holiness 
fell  off,  prone  upon  the  ground.  Here 
also,  however,  Ganganelli  showed  the 
resource  that  marked  him  no  ordinary 
Pope,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  *^This,"  he  ex* 
claimed,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  ''  is 
Paul's  way  of  taking  possession,  not 
Peter's  ;"  and  his  smile  soothed  the  by- 
standers even  more  than  his  words. 

Clement's  deprecation  of  the  Church's 
interest  in  temporalities  might  well  have 
been  extended!^  in  a  more  personal  way 
to  the  cardinals  themselves.  No  won- 
der the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  despised 
the  Papacy  when  he  saw  on  what  a 
pedestal  it  rested,  and  from  what  roots 
its  head  proceeded.  We  would  not 
imply  that  there  was  much,  if  anjr,  of 
that  open  profligacy  of  the  worst  kinds 
whioh^mi^e  Some  infamouB  under 
earlier  Popes ;  but  there  was  enough 
and  to  spare  of  scandalous  extravagance 
and  levity.  Innocent  XI.  shed  tears 
while  taking  their  eminences  to  task  on 
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this  very  subject  in  a  private  conclave  a 
century  before.  Their  eminences  were 
not  to  be  persuaded.  They  drove  in 
state  coaches  that  shone  with  Riding, 
and  kepfc  miniature  courts  of  their  own. 
The  gems  on  their  fingers  were  some- 
times priceless,  and  they  demanded  from 
the  world  of  the  laity  an  humble  respect 
that  their  conduct  and  calling  ought  of 
themselves  to  have  commanded. 

Of  the  more  luxurious  of  these  digni- 
taries, our  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  De 
Bemisy  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
Cardinal  Maurice  of  Savoy,  must  be  in- 
dividualized. The  Cardinal  of  York 
was  not  satisfied  to  enter  Bome  from 
his  episcopal  see  of  Frascati  in  an 
ordinary  manner.  Foot-runners  pre- 
ceded him  to  clear  the  way  ;  and  his 
eminence,   with    his    many   followers, 

Sassed  through  the  gate  at  a  gallop, 
'he  Cardinal  of  Savoy,  on  public  occa- 
sions, had  a  train  of  two  hundred 
coaches,  and  an  army  of  gentlemen  at- 
tendants.  Lastly,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bernis,  whom  the  Cardinal  de  Albani 
loathed,  introduced  so  much  luxury 
into  Rome  that  his  villa  was  reckoned  a 
fair  miniature  of  Versailles  itself. 
Under  Pius  VI.  Eome  was  the  gayest 
city  in  Europe.  Her  palaces  were 
nightly  a  blaze  of  torches ;  and  the 
common  people  thought  themselves 
hanpy  indeed  m  the  fireworks  and  music 
and  the  fine  show  of  coaches  and  well- 
dressed  ladies  which  fell  to  their  share. 
The  cardinals,  unless  they  were  decrepit 
or  serious-minded,  enjoyed  these  revels 
to  the  full.  As  it  was  a  maxim  in  Rome 
that  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  society, 
their  eminences  diverted  themselves  on 
the  frivolous  footing  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  nobilitv.  They  might  not 
dance  ;  but  they  formed  the  warmest 
of  platonic  attachments.  They  played 
basset  and  faro  with  their  jewelled 
finders,  and  lost  and  won  piles  of  gold 
without  scruple. 

Here  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  times, 
in  which  our  Cardinal  of  York  has  a 
share.  It  was  the  3rd  of  March,  1782, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  was  giving 
a  prof  nse  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Diwiffhin's  heir  just  bom  (to  die  seven 
yi^fft  UUiv),  Rome  was  in  a  whirl  with 
f^fffti**^!*  lumberinff  coaches  in  its  unlit 
wiro^Uif  and  the  lights  of  the  torch- 


bearers  fiashed  against  one  another.  At 
the  portal  of  the  Ambassador's  pal- 
ace the  coaches  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York  and  of  the  Princess  Rezzonico 
chanced  to  clash.  The  Princess  was  the 
chief  guest  of  the  evening.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  coachman  strove  for  prec- 
edence of  entry  into  the  courtyard. 
This  was  not  to  the  Cardinal's  mind. 
One  of  his  runners  held  a  torch  under 
the  noses  of  the  Princess's  horses,  and 
forced  them  back.  Thus  the^  Cardinal 
passed  in.  The  Princess  was  so  cha- 
grined that  she  publicly  sulked  all  the 
evening,  and  declined  to  occupy  the  seat 
of  honor  prepared  for  her.  To  be  sure, 
the  following  day  the  Cardinal  sent  her 
a  formal  apology  for  his  servant's  con- 
duct ;  but,  in  return,  she  gratified  the 
Cardinal  with  this  message  of  resent- 
ment :  **  Tell  his  eminence  that  I  will 
have  his  lackey  fio^ged  by  my  servants, 
and  tfiat  he  himself  is  not  a  gentleman 
like  his  brother  who,  though  a  claimant 
to  the  crown  of  England,  when  he  met 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  gave  way  to  him." 

The  modem  visitor  to  the  Palazzo 
Colonna  may  be  glad  to  realize  in  a 
measure  something  of  the  splendor  of 
the  house  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
head  of  the  family  was  Grand  Constable 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  name 
Colonna  was  still  dear  and  reverend  to 
the  Roman  pleb.  Its  glory  now  seems 
to  have  departed.  Even  the  famous 
Sala  dei  Specchi,  with  its  mirrors, 
fiower-painted  by  the  famous  Mario, 
does  not  please,  save  for  its  eccentricity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  palace  now  of 
supreme  interest,  except  Gaspar  Poub* 
sin's  landscapes. 

The  Abbe  Benedetti  has  left  us  a  verj 
intimate  account  of  one  of  the  gretS 
Colonna  receptions,  which  it  may  h 
worth  while  to  reproduce. 

It  is  the  28th  of  June,  1776— the  d^ 
on  which  the  Pope  was  wont  to  recer 
in  state  the  Neapolitan  tribute  from  t' 
hands  of  the  Constable,  as  represent! 
the  Neapolitan  king.     The  seven  th< 
sand  ducats  have  l^en  duly  brought 
St.  Peter's  on  a  valuable  white  mi 
The  mule  has  obsequiously  bent  its  kr 
to  the  Pope,  who  has  in  person  acku' 
edged  the  tribute  ("  for  our  domi 
of  the  two  Sicilies'^,  and  has  after' 
been  led  to  the  Vatican  stables 
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perqaisite  over  and  above  the  ducats. 
It  is  now  for  the  Colonna  to  rejoice 
Rome  with  a  festival  after  its  own  heart. 
The  palace  front,  and  the  street  in 
both  directions,  are  illuminated.  A 
platform  has  been  built  for  a  band, 
which  discourses  sweet  music  while  the 
guests  arrive,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace.,  who  keep  good  order — 
thanks  to  the  soldiery  and  their  own 
sober  instincts.  Coach  after  coach  rolls 
into  the  great  courtyard ;  and  their 
occupants  are  welcomed  by  twelve  stout 
porters  in  livery  with  silver  staves  in 
their  hands.  Moorish  slaves  and  fam- 
ily retainers  in  the  Colonna  colors,  give 
diversity  to  the  staircase  (lit  by  count- 
less wax  candles),  by  which  the  guests, 
followed  by  their  servants,  ascend  to  the 
State  apartments.  From  a  first  ante- 
room the  visitors  pass  to  a  second,  where 
a  bevy  of  major-domos,  in  black  caps, 
bow  them  on  to  a  third.  Stewards,  or 
gentlemen  of  the  Colonna  family  (in 
black,  with  swords,  valuable  lace,  silk 
cloaks,  and  girt  at  the  neck  by  massive 
gold  collars),  take  them  in  charge,  and 
introduce  them  into  the  Sala  dei 
Specchi,  where  each  guest  has  his  place 
allotted  him,  strictly  according  to  his 
rank. 

The  Princess  goes  through  her  ordeal 
of  welcoming  near  the  door  of  the  great 
hall.     She  is  seated,  and  supported  in 
her  trials  by  her  cavalier  servente,  a  man 
whose  good  looks  and  manners  are  a  by- 
". . ;        word.     Attended  by  six  domestics  bear- 
/^-i        ing  waxen  tapers,  ambassadors  and  car- 
"-y^        dinals  approach  her.     Nobles  give  their 
'*-  ;^^:       arms  to  the  ladies  they  are  privileged  to 
"'"^        chaperon;    ordinary  gentlemen   guide 
their  lady  companions  by  the  finger  tips. 
The  cardinals  are  followed  by  caudatorij 
^      tail  bearers,  who  have  charge  of  the  long 
^        folds  of  their  red  cloaks.     Ladies'  trains 
are  upheld  by  pages.     The  ceremony  of 
saluting    the    Princess  is    methodical. 
The  ladies  curtsey  low  to  her  ;  and  the 
gentlemen  kiss  her  hand,  bowing  pro- 
foundly, with  a  backward  slide  of  the 
right  foot  and  a  bend  of  the  left  knee. 

JParini  has  written  of  '*  those  two  sad 
and  tiresome  spirits.  Ennui  and  Punc- 
tilio, born  of  Ease  and  Vanity.''  One 
I,  V  -  may  doubt  if  Parini's  noble  contempora- 
\  ec  \  ries  were  so  much  in  thrall  to  ennui  as 
.^ra '.'"  .  he  would  have  us  believe.  He,  a  poor 
.  nir  '  \  poet,  regarded  their  lives  from  a  stand- 
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point  apart ;  and  no  one  felt  the  impe- 
riousness  and  insult  of  class  distinctions 
more.  Still,  it  is  hard  not  to  think  that 
there  was  a  vexatious  amount  of  punc- 
tilio then  current  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion.  For  example,  here  in  the  Sala  dei 
Specchi  a  man  might  be  plagued  with  a 
malady  that  made  standing  a  martyr- 
dom to  him  ;  but,  unless  he  were  an 
ambassador  or  a  cardinal  prince  of  the 
blood,  he  would  not  presume  to  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  lady  whom  he  favored 
with  his  conversation. 

At  about  half-past  ten  another  piece 
of  ceremony  has  to  be  endured.  The 
guests  have  been  introduced  to  the 
Princess.  Now  they  must  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  Prince.  A  door  is  flung 
open,  and  the  great  man  crosses  the 
threshold  with  a  smile,  salutes  his 
guests,  all  standing,  gives  his  arm  to  a 
lady  (for  once  dispossessed  of  her  faith- 
ful cavalier),  and  conducts  her  to  a 
throne  seat  which  they  occupy  in  com- 
mon. Again,  in  exact  order  of  prece- 
dence, the  quests  go  through  the  trials 
of  introduction.  It  is  quite  the  vogue 
for  a  cavalier  servente  to  present  a  lady 
if  her  husband  happens  to  be  otherwise 
engaged,  but  most  ladies  are  for  the 
moment  (the  mere  moment)  taken  in 
hand  by  their  lawful  spouses,  who  for 
once  are  not  accounted  ridiculous  in 
being  seen  in  company  with  their  own 
wives. 

Now  at  least  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  free  intercourse  among  the  guests. 
Lackeys  pass  to  and  fro  with  refresh- 
ments on  huge  silver  trays  :  roseate 
ices,  strawberries  in  snow,  and  choice 
wines  from  the  Colonna  vineyards. 
The  scene  becomes  animated.  On  all 
sides  the  mirrors  reflect  the  ma^nifi- 
cence  of  powdered  heads  and  the  ^eam 
of  diamonds  and  of  other  jewel  heir- 
looms, used  only  on  such  exceptional 
nights  as  this.  Even  the  abb^s,  who 
abound  amid  the  ^yer  dresses  of  dukes, 
princes,  and  cardinals,  are  not  such  fig- 
ures of  woe  in  their  sombre  clothes  as 
you  would  imagine.  They  are  saved  by 
their  elaborate  shirt  frills,  their  gold  and 
silver  shoe-buckles,  the  lace  at  their 
wrists,  and  the  jewels  on  their  slender 
finders.  The  cavaliers  now  resume  their 
willing  servitude,  and  husbands  devote 
themselves  to  any  ladies  rather  than 
their  own  wives, 
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Toward  midnight  the  scene  changes 
again.  The  Prince  leads  the  way  into 
the  large  gallery,  whence  great  win- 
dows look  upon  the  palace  gardens,  with 
their  oaks  and  pines  and  firs  rising 
darkly  against  the  starlit  summer  sky^ 
and  the  buildings  of  Borne  beyond.  For 
a  moment  all  talk  is  hushed^  as  the 
music  of  a  pastoral,  by  Metastasio,  or 
some  other  master^  breaks  forth  from 
the  garden.  There  are  string  instru- 
ments, flutes,  and  clarionettes,  and  now 
and  then  the  singing  of  a  master  tenor, 
or  a  chorus.  The  guests,  steeped  in  arti- 
ficiality, listen  with  restrained  breath 
to  the  sentimental  rhapsody  about  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  and  afterward 
resume  their  conversation.  Conjurers, 
mountebanks,  wizards,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  attractions,  afterward  present 
themselves  in  brisk  sequence.  So,  with 
frequent  refreshments,  the  ni^ht  passes  ; 
and  when  the  dawn  has  well  declared  it- 
self upon  Bome's  hills,  and  the  thick 
pines  in  the  garden  have  lost  their  som- 
bre awesomeness^  the  festival  is  over. 

Metastasio  and  his  melodious  trifies 
were  in  this  age  so  much  the  fashion 
that  ladies  loved  to  be  painted  clasping 
a  volume  of  his  works.  Formerly,  in 
their  portraits,  they  held  a  flower  or  a 
bird.  The  change  was  welcome,  if  only 
as  a  change. 

Another  and  m'eater  genius  for  a  time 
contested  with  Metastasio  his  hold  upon 
the  af!ections  of  society.  This  was 
Al fieri,  whose  oddities,  pride,  talents, 
and  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany  made  him  conspicu- 
ous even  in  Rome.  In  1781  he  hired 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  furnished,  with  the 
use  of  the  gardens  and  stabling  attached, 
for  ten  crowns  a  month.  Nowadays  one 
pays  more  than  that  for  a  single  room 
in  an  unmentionable  street,  so  vastly 
have  the  expenses  of  living  in  Bome  in- 
creased. Here  the  great  dramatist  wrote 
''  Merope,''  '*  Saul,''  and  other  of  his 
plays,  dividing  the  rest  of  his  time  be- 
tween his  horses  and  the  great  lady  who 
was  as  proud  as  himself,  and  would  hard- 
ly condescend  to  speech  with  any  but  the 
very  best  blood  of  Bome.  Panni  must 
have  had  Alfieri  in  view  in  his  lines  on 
"  the  invincible  horse-tamer" — ^now 
pressing  the  warm  hand  of  his  lady,  and 
now  patting  theglossy  backof  his  steed. 
No  man  had  a  more  dangerous  temper — 


as  the  Pope  himself  was  easily  persuaded. 
One  day,  visiting  his  horses  (of  which 
he  had  brought  thirteen  from  England), 
he  found  his  stable-boy  on  his  favorite 
barb  ;  nor  was  his  anger  appeased  until 
he  had  thrashed  the  lad  so  that  his  pig- 
tail, torn  from  the  fellow's  head,  stayed 
in  his  hand.  Tn  his  autobiography,  he 
tells  us  how  potent  was  his  passion  in 
another  direction.  The  force  of  his 
love  was  such  that  he  had  himself  tied 
to  his  chair  that  he  might  not  leave  his 
house  to  return  to  that  of  his  mistress. 
It  must  have  been  a  memorable  experi- 
ence to  have  heard  Alfieri  recite  his  own 
tragedies.  Benedetti  was  present  at 
one  such  reading.  The  play  was  "  Vir- 
ginia," and  the  author  terrified  his  audi- 
ence. He  seemed,  says  Benedetti,  like 
a  second  Cola  di  Bienzo.  Again,  in 
1782,  at  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna,  the 
great  man  took  part  in  his  own  **  Antig- 
one'' before  a  most  noble  audience.  The 
Princess  Bospigliosi,  wearing  diamonds 
worth  a  million  francs,  contested  with 
the  Countess  of  Albany  the  honor  of 
being  the  chief  lady  present.  The 
Countess  had  so  little  doubt  in  the  mat- 
ter that  she  declined  even  to  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  Princess.  The  other  ladies 
marked  with  evident  envy  the  complete 
understanding  that  existed  between  the 
Countess  and  her  talented  cavalier. 

Alfieri's  sojourn  in  Bome  was  destined 
to  be  brief.  The  Villa  Strozzi  and  the 
Fountain  "  diTrevi''  (to  which  he  owed 
manv  sublime  ideas  as  he  ate  his  simple 
breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese  by  its  side) 
knew  him  no  more  after  1783.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  was  exiled  from  the  Holy 
City.  The  Cardinal  of  York  was 
spiritually  antipathetic  to  this  thorough- 
bred republican,  the  accepted  lover  of 
his  sister-in-law  ;  and  his  infiuence  did 
the  work.  Bome  was  not  quite  ripe  for 
an^  but  a  dilettante  appreciation  of  the 
virile  stimulus  to  political  change  in 
Alfieri's  sentiments.  Ten  years  more 
had  to  pass  before  it  was  possible  here 
to  amuse  one's  guests  at  supper  with 
crackers  in  the  shape  of  Phrygian  lib- 
erty caps  whence  tri-color  cockades  pro- 
ceeded. 

Celebrities  of  many  kinds  came  to 
Bome,  like  the  Popes  themselves,  to 
puzzle  and  divert  the  Bomans,  and  then 
pass  away  forever.  Among  others^ 
Cagliostro  and  Corilla  should  be  noticed 
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briefly.  It  had  been  a  piece  of  ill-breed- 
ing unpardonable  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  give  the  famous  charlatan  precedence 
over  the  famous  improvisatrice. 

The  institution  of  Arcadia  in  Kome 
was  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  fanciful 
revolt  in  many  noble  minds  a^inst  the 
prevalent  luxury  and  duplicity  of  so- 
ciety. Men  and  women  who  had  made 
love  and  danced  and  talked  scandal  in 
Boman  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms, 
until  these  exercises  had  become  habitual 
to  them,  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
apinff  the  primitive  order  of  things  ac- 
c^rdiW  to  the  poets.  Nothing  would 
serve  their  turn  out  that  they  must  as- 
sume pastoral  names^  and  be  as  nearly 
pastoral,  idyllic,  and  innocent  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another  and  the 
fair  sex  as  their  somewhat  corrupted  na- 
tures would  let  them  be.  Thus  the 
Duke  B.  and  the  Countess  0.  were 
known  in  Arcadia  as  Strephonito  and 
Clorinda,  or  something  of  the  kind.  At 
the  worst  it  was  not  so  very  culpable  a 
species  of  dual  existence,  even  although 
it  was  pure  affectation. 

Coriila  Olimpica  was  the  pastoral  name 
of  one  Maddalena  Morelli,  a  talented 
young  ladv  whose  reputation  for  beauty 
and  versincation  extended  throughout 
northern  Italy.  She  was  invited  to 
Bome,  examined  by  the  pastoral  poet- 
asters^ and  pronounced  marvellous.  It 
was  determined  to  crown  her  with  a 
laurel  wreath^  and  the  ilUe  of  Some 
were,  of  course,  invited  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  Gorilla  is  described  as  tall 
and  fair,  with  long  loose  blonde  hair, 
vivacious  blue  eyes,  rather  lar^e  of 
mouth  (as  one  would  expect),  gay  in  ex- 
pression, with  shapely  arms  and  bust, 
which  (after  the  manner  of  shepherd- 
esses) sne  exposed  to  view.  She  ap- 
peared thus  before  the  most  critical  and 
pungent  audience  the  world  could  show  ; 
and  her  dress  of  white  satin,  with  a  light 
crape  mantle  studded  with  silver  stars, 
much  enhanced  her  appearance.  Her 
examiners  had  already  put  her  to  the 
test  by  interrogating  her  off-hand  on 
twelve  subjects,  among  which  were 
sacred  history,  reveled  religion, 
physics,  metaphysics,  harmony,  etc. 
Like  one  inspired,  she  had  immediately 
answered,  in  verse,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.     Now,  therefore,  she  was 


first  formally  crowned.  Then,  being 
required  to  improvise  "  In  Praise  of 
Eome,"  she  straightway  chanted  on  this 
theme  to  the  accompaniment  of  violins, 
with  a  success  and  enthusiasm  that  put 
her  audience  almost  beside  themselves 
with  delight.  She  sang  on  two  other 
themes  taken  at  hazard.  Her  fame  was 
established.  At  the  reception  which 
followed,  she  was  congratulated  by  car- 
dinals and  princesses,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  bat 
the  poor  lady,  thus  strung  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  was  doomed  to  realize  that  the 
Arcadians  and  the  nobility  were  not  all 
Bome.  The  entertainment  over,  she 
was  escorted  to  a  gilded  senatorial  car- 
riage. Here  the  populace  began  to  hiss 
her,  and  home  she  went  to  a  continued 
salvo  of  hisses.  Not  even  the  fireworks 
which,  for  the  mob's  sake,  had  been 
sent  up  during  her  coronation,  could 
convince  the  conservative  Boman  pleb. 
that  it  was  advisable  for  young  women 
to  show  conspicuous  talent  and  vaunt 
their  talents  in  public.  Pasquin  fol- 
lowed suit  to  the  mob.  In  short,  poor 
Coriila  was  so  much  distressed  that  she 
left  Bome  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come 
to  it.  Perhaps  it  is  well  she  did  so. 
She  was  thus,  at  any  rate,  spared  the 
mortification  of  the  neglect  and  ridicule 
of  her  aristocratic  admirers  also,  which 
must  have  been  her  lot  after  the  first 
novelty  of  her  apparition  had  worn  off. 
In  1789,  Cagliostro  appeared  in  Bome, 
to  end  his  eventful  and  iniquitous 
career.  As  we  read  of  this  arch  rogi  e 
in  Dumas's  presentment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  feel 
respect  for  his  powers  ;  but  the  novel- 
ist shows  us  one  side  of  his  life  only, 
and,  of  course,  exaggerates  that.  It  is 
as  well  to  know  that  the  man  who,  in 
September,  1789,  claimed  to.  have 
supernatural  powers  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential noblemen,  ladies,  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  Bome  had  been  a  rogue  and  vaga- 
bond from  his  boyhood.  The  wife  who 
accompanied  him  was  his  confederate. 
Her  beauty  had  been  another  source  of 
income  in  the  different  European  coun- 
tries through  which  they  had  travelled 
with  baleful  effect.  Born  in  1743, 
Cagliostro  or  Balsamo  (to  give  him  his 
common  name)  was  thus  forty-six  when 
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he  had  the  audacity  to  issae  inyitations 
in  Rome  for  a  siance  in  his  Hall  of 
Mysteries. 

The  seance  was  two  hours  after  sun- 
set in  the  large  room  of  a  villa  near  the 
Pincian  gate.  Guests  were  admitted 
by  a  password,  and  thus  ushered  into  a 
well-lighted  room,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  ordinary  masonic  symbols  had  been 
painted  in  profusion.  Statues  of  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  and  Oriental  idols  were 
set  here  and  there,  and  Latin  phrases 
were  written  on  one  of  the  walls.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  was  a  platform,  or 
kind  of  altar,  agreeably  furnished  with 
skulls,  mummies,  live  serpents,  parch- 
ments, crucibles,  and  powders. 

Cagliostro  is  described  at  this  time  as 
a  man  of  middle  height,  fat,  with  a 
stern  evil  air,  and  a  suspicious  look. 
His  wife  was  still  beautiful,  shapely,  and 
of  an  animated  countenance.  Entering 
the  room,  this  accomplished  charlatan 
mounted  a  tripod  and  began  as  follows  : 

**  I  ought  to  tell  yon  something  of  my 
life,  reveal  to  you  my  past  and  tear  the 
veil  which  prevents  you  from  seeing  it. 
Enter,  therefore,  and  listen.  ...  I  see 
the  vast  desert,  huge  palms  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  sand,  the  tranquil  Nile 
ill  its  course,  the  Sphinxes,  the  obelisks, 
and  majestic  columns.  ...  It  is 
Memphis,  the  Sacred  City ;  and  there 
is  the  glorious  King  Thothmes  III.  en- 
tering it  in  triumph,  after  having  con- 
quered the  Ganaanites  and  Syrians.  I 
see-'^ 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  high 
priests  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  fel- 
low pretended  that  he  was  with  Christ 
at  Cana,  and  a  witness  of  the  miracu- 
lous change  of  water  into  wine. 

Suddenly  altering  his  voice,  he  cried  : 
"  And  I,  too,  will  perform  this  miracle. 
I  will  reveal  hidden  mysteries  to  you. 
Nothing  is  concealed  from  me.  I  know 
all  things.  I  am  immortal — antedilu- 
vian,    lago  sum  qui  sum  /^' 

That  said,  he  let  a  few  drops  of  a  cer- 
tain chemical  fluid  fall  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  declared  that  Falernian  wine 
was  the  result.  The  liquor  was  tasted, 
and  pronounced  excellent.  Of  course, 
too,  he  prated  of  his  elixir  of  life  and 
rejuvenescence.  This  he  brought  forth, 
and  tried  on  several  ladies  ^'  of  a  certain 
age,"  whose  eyes  sparkled,  and  cheeks 
straightway  gained  a  youthful   flush. 


Then  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  those 
who  remembered  his  association  with  the 
famous  diamond  necklace  ought  to  have 
taken  warning  from  history.  He  claimed 
to  enlarge  precious  stones,  and  asked  his 
audience  to  put  his  powers  to  the  test. 
Nothing  loath,  the  Cardinal  De  Bernis 
offered  a  diamond  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  cried  like  a  child  with  delight  when 
the  jewel  (or  something  like  it)  was  re- 
turned to  him  twice  its  original  size. 

Balsamo  was  now  to  give  the  French 
Ambassador  a  shock  of  another  kind. 
Summoning  his  *'  pupil,'*  or  medium,  he 
bade  the  girl  look  into  a  crystal  bowl 
filled  with  water,  and  relate  what  she 
saw  there.  There  and  then,  on  this 
fifteenth  of  September  Cagliostro  told 
the  startled  Romans  of  the  ruin  that  was 
coming  upon  Louis  XVI.  ;  of  the  crowd 
shouting  **  Down  with  the  king**  as 
they  marched  to  Versailles  headed  by 
a  duke  ;  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
the  levelling  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  lib- 
erty that  was  to  succeed. 

No  wonder  the  French  Ambassador 
exclaimed  : 

''  Does  the  girl  mean  that  these  things 
shall  happen  to  my  sovereign  ?" 

To  which  Cagliostro  replied,  **  I  am 
sorry  ;  but  it  is  so." 

This  was  the  sensation  of  the  evening. 
The  after-proceedings  consisted  mainly 
of  a  lecture  on  freemasonry.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  noblemen  and  ladies  present 
had  much  to  wonder  about.  If  they 
could  have  known  that,  on  the  5th  Oc- 
tober following,  Versailles  would  act- 
ually see  just  the  events  foretold,  their 
astonishment  would  have  been  immeas- 
urable. 

Cagliostro  had  considerable  success  in 
Rome  after  October  5  ;  but  his  career 
was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end.  On 
December  27  he  was  arrested,  with  his 
wife,  and  indicted  as  a  heretic  and 
worker  of  spells.  His  wife  confessed  the 
many  misdeeds  of  her  husband,  and  both 
suffered  sentence  of  lifelong  detention. 
Still  under  this  sentence,  on  August  28, 
1799,  Balsamo,  Cagliostro,  or  the  Count 
de  Phoenix,  left  a  world  that  will  not 
soon  forget  him  and  his  rogueries. 

This  roughly-drawn  picture  of  Roman 
society  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  quite  ineffectual  if  it 
gave  no  hint  of  the  general  life  of  the 
man  of  fashion  at  a  time  when  the  Pope 
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himself  loved  luxury  and  an  entourage 
of  '^  handsome  perfumed  youths''  more 
than  he  regarded  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church.  On  many  counts, 
Pius  VI.  was  a  respectable  Pope.  He 
was  not  vicious^  nor,  except  in  his  exac- 
tions from  his  flock^  was  ne  tyrannical. 
Ilevertheless,  in  no  way  can  be  be  said  to 
have  been  a  blessing  to  Some — save  in 
his  taste  for  architecture  and  antiquities 
(at  his  people's  expense),  whereby  the 
stream  of  tourist  travel  Homeward  from 
the  north  was  induced  to  flow  as  it  had 
never  flowed.  The  chief  shepnerd  of 
the  Church,  driving  about  in  a  gilded 
coach,  drawn  by  six  milk-white  steeds, 
did  not  strike  the  pleb.  of  Rome  as  an 
anomaly.  Their  love  of  spectacle  was 
tickled  by  the  sight.  The  draining  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  —  Braschi's  one 
thoroughly  excellent  work — was  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  pleb.  Even  that  can- 
not  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 

Jmre  philanthropy  :  of  these  recovered 
ands,  His  Holiness  made  vast  estates  for 
his  own  family.  In  many  respects  it  was 
the  most  eventful  reign  for  centuries. 
A  rage  for  excavations  took  hold  of  the 
nobility,  resulting  in  marble  "  treasure 
trove"  of  priceless  value.  Well  might 
it  have  been  said>  just  before  the  French 
Kevolution,  that  **  there  were  as  many 
statues  in  the  city  as  living  beings. ' '  In 
short,  externally,  life  went  on  smoothly 
and  enthusiastically  ;  and  even  after  the 
march  to  Versailles  there  were  few  who 
dreamed  that  anarchy  would  soon  set 
her  odious  feet  in  the  city  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  To  some,  however,  there 
were  fateful  signs  and  portents  even  in 
Some.  It  was  enough  to  make  heads 
shake  when  it  was  told  how  the  Pope 
was  using  Church  property  for  purposes 
commonly  reputed  secular.  His  Holi- 
uess's  spoliation  of  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loreto,  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000 
francs,  was  another  unpleasant  fact. 
Men  who  bore  this  in  mind  could  find 
plenty  of  excuse  for  the  French,  when, 
m  their  turn,  thev  sacked  the  same 
treasury,  as  well  as  the  Vatican  halls  and 
library,  and  all  else  in  Bome  they  could 
lay  hands  upon. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Boman  of  fash- 
ion. The  inimitable  satirist  of  the 
period  has  perpetuated  him  for  us,  and 
with  him  has  of  necessity  castigated  the 
Boman  ladies   whose  faithful  satellite 


he  was.  He  has  shown  us  the  dainty 
dandy  from  the  moment  of  his  awaking 
in  the  morning,  when  his  thoughts  fly 
straight  to  the  charmer  who  has  enslaved 
him,  to  the  last  minute  of  his  fashion- 
able day,  when  he  stoops  and  kisses  his 
lady's  hand,  as,  with  a  sigh,  he  resigns 
her,  sighing  like  himselCinto  her  lis- 
tasteful  husband's  keeping  for  eight  or 
nine  mortal  hours.  No  sooner  have  his 
valets  agreed  to  admit  that  his  toilet  is 
complete  than  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
lady's  house.  "  Behold  how  humbly 
thy  domestics  fall  into  double  line  to 
welcome  thee  I  Others  hasten  into  the 
streets  to  tell  the  world  of  thy  coming, 
and  others,  on  timid  arms,  support 
thee  !*'  Once  again  in  the  familiar  pal- 
ace, he  is  at  home.  The  husband's  rule 
is  over  until  the  fresh  dawn  breaks. 
When  the  company  proceed  to  the 
dining  room,  the  cavalier  leads  the  way, 
with  the  lady,  and  the  husband  brings 
up  the  rear.  The  cavalier  seats  himself 
as  near  to  his  companion  as  possible.  If 
she  declines  to  distribute  the  good  things 
to  her  guests,  it  is  his  business  to  do  it, 
not  the  husband's.  Openly  during  the 
meal,  the  engrossed  pair  toast  each 
other,  and  exchange  looks  of  affection. 
The  cavalier  applauds  the  wit  of  the 
guests  who  please  the  lady,  and  showers 
cutting  contempt  upon  those  toward 
whom  she  feels  indifferent.  When  the 
meal  is  ended,  it  is  for  the  cavalier  to 
touch  the  hostess  li^tly  on  the  arm, 
that  she  may  rise  to  be  guided  cere- 
moniously  by  him  into  the  adjacent 
salon. 

Here  his  devotion  is  continued — 
"for  the  faithful  cavalier  must  never 
leave  his  mistress's  side" — ^and  while 
they  sip  their  coffee  the  lovers  discuss 
the  weather  and  the  carriage  they  shall 
use  (they  twain  alone)  for  their  after- 
noon exercise  in  the  6orso.  In  due 
time  they  go  forth,  the  gentleman 
rerevently  carrying  either  the  pet  dog 
or  the  fan  ana  smelling-bottle  of  the 
lady.  If  the  do^  chooses  to  lie  on  the 
lap  of  the  cavalier,  it  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  man's  fidelity.  A  call  or 
two  of  ceremony  have  to  be  made  ;  and, 
of  course,  fan  and  smelling-bottle  or  lap- 
dog  in  hand,  the  cavalier  follows  tne 
lady.  The  conversation  is  as  piquantly 
and  naively  scandalous  as  can  be  imag- 
ined.  Afterward  the  drive  is  continued  ; 
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and  why  shoald  not  the  amiable  pair  sit 
side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  enjoying 
it? 

Later^  who  but  the  cavalier  must  ac- 
company the  lady  to  the  gayeties  of  the 
evening  ?  It  is  his  affair  to  see  that  her 
carriage  takes  all  possible  precedence  of 
other  carriages  in  entering  palace  court- 
yards, and  to  avenge  her  if  she  is 
slighted  in  this  particular.  She  enters 
the  reception-rooms  on  his  arm,  re- 
sponding duly  to  the  intelligent  and 
affectionate  pressure  of  his  elbow.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  receives  visitors 
at  home,  the  cavalier  must  stand  by  her 
side  to  support  her  and  smile  with  her 
upon  her  guests.  Perchance  she  fan- 
cies a  quiet  game  in  the  midst  of  the 
babble  of  frivolous  talk  around  her.  If 
so,  it  is  for  the  cavalier  to  oppose  her 
at  chess,  *'  a  pastime  specially  invented 
for  the  annoyance  of  jealous  husbands." 
Thus  the  day  wanes  toward  midnight, 
when,  or  soon  after,  it  behoves  the  cav- 
alier to  bid  a  tender  and  touching  adieu 
to  the  sorrowing  woman,  until  a  new 
day  is  established.  If  his  grief  and  de- 
spair be  overwhelming,  he  may  seek  to 
drown  them  in  the  gaming  rooms. 
Then  either  a  new  distress  will  oust  the 
earlier  one  or  his  woe  will  be  forgotten 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  bank-notes  with 
which  his  pockets  are  stuffed. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  Roman 
'*  young  blood"  a  century  ago.  His 
modern  descendant  is  but  a  thought  less 
ridiculous  in  his  amorous  infatuations. 

As  for  the  commonalty  of  Rome  in 
those  days  ;  they  were  the  impulsive 
men  and  women  that  they  are  under  Leo 
XIII.,  with  the  same  vigorous  instincts 
of  loving  and  hating.  Their  abounding 
ignorance  and  superstition  differentiated 
them  from  their  great-grandchildren  of 
our  day.  Even  now  the  old  dread  of 
bewitchment,  evil  spirits,  and  evil  eyes, 
is  not  dead  among  them.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  was  as  ordinary  a  note  of  their 
life  as  is  the  daily  newspaper  in  this  en- 
lightened age.  In  some  respects  they 
h&  more  freedom  than  they  nave  now. 
They  had  to  be  propitiated  by  the  higher 
powers,  to  whom,  except  when  it  seemed 
politic  to  pretend  otherwise,  they  were 
of  no  more  account  than  the  mud  under 
foot.  They  had  divers  harmless  enthu- 
siasms which  were  not  ruthlessly  crushed 
by  the  cold  hand  of  superior  knowledge. 


Thus,  when  in  their  bacchanals  and 
dances,  dressed  in  their  ancient  pic- 
turesq^ue  costumes,  they  sang  proudly 
*'  Semo  sangue  (yEnea*'  ("  We  are  of 
Trojan  blood"),  the  cardinals  who 
chanced  to  hear  them  would  show  their 
incredulity  merely  by  a  sage  nod  of  the 
head  as  they  pinched  snuff  from  their 
jewelled  boxes  with  their  jewelled 
fingers.  They  could  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  but  they  could  love  and  quarrel, 
and  drink  to  their  hearts'  content.  In 
the  pitchy  darkness  after  sundown,  the 
wine-shops  teemed  with  disorder,  and, 
we  are  told,  "  every  alley  and  porch 
served  as  a  brothel.''  They  did  not 
think  themselves  wronged  because  the 
ecclesiastics  and  nobility  of  Rome  daz- 
zled their  eyes  with  the  splendor  of  their 
dresses  and  eauipages — coaches  inlaid 
with  guinea  gold,  and  horses  decked  with 
silver  harness,  and  clothed  in  saddlery 
rich  with  gold-and-silver  embroidery. 
The  hospitals  and  pensions  and  dowries 
for  poor  girls,  which  the  nobility  cast 
to  them  from  their  abundance,  were  ac- 
cepted with  sufficient  gratitude.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  cataclysm  could  have 
bred  in  them  disaffection  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Papal  rule. 

Even  when  the  cataclysm  came,  and 
revolutionary  talk  was  in  the  air,  the 
pleb,  still  clung  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  So  far  from  welcoming  the 
sowers  of  sedition,  they  tore  the  revolu- 
tionary arms  from  the  French  Academy, 
and  on  the  13th  January,  1793,  hunted 
Bassville  and  his  friends  with  the  tri- 
color cockades  through  the  streets, 
finally  giving  Bassville  that  death- 
wound  wnich  Prance  so  amply  avenged. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  lived  easy  lives 
under  the  later  Popes  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. They  could  beg,  borrow,  and 
steal,  even  murder,  with  great  impu- 
nity. It  is  computed  that  in  the  ten 
years  1758-69,  four  thousand  homicides 
were  committed  in  the  Holy  City.  His- 
tory does  not  tell  us  for  how  many  of 
these  crimes  the  guilty  were  brought  to 
justice  ;  but,  at  a  time  when  churches 
and  ambassadorial  houses  were  inviolable 
asylums  of  refuge  for  felons,  manifestly 
a  murderer's  security  from  the  gallows 
depended  only  upon  the  intimacy  of 
his  acquaintance  with  those  sanctuaries 
themselves. 

Lastly,  the  middle  class  must  again 
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briefly  be  noticed.  Here,  at  anj^  rate,  their  acrimony  asainat  tboBe  in  anthor- 
there  was  scope  for  ferment ;  and  it  was  itr  was  nntturnished  by  the  brutality 
JDst  among  these  despised  lawyers  and  which  made  Paris  infamoae. 
aoctors,  and  writers  of  Terse  and  of  Many  of  the  Romans  could  hardly 
prose,  that  the  envoys  from  "liberated  believe  their  eyes  and  nnderstandings 
Paris"  found  themselTes  at  home.  The  when  they  beheld  the  French  in  pos- 
middle-class  edncation  a  hundred  years  session  of  their  beloved  city,  and  exist- 
ago  was  well  adapted  to  infuriate  the  ing  iustitDtious  suddenly  and  sensation- 
more  high-spirited  of  its  victims.  The  ally  overturned.  "  What  is  Rome," 
whipping-block  was  used  in  the  priestly  they  asked  one  another,  "  without  her 
schools  even  more  than  in  the  places  of  Pope  ?"  Bishops  and  nuns  were  now 
public  punishment.  The  influences  to  to  be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  theatres. 
which  the  child  was  subjected  from  It  was  criminal  to  be  caught  abroad  un- 
babyhood  seem  to  have  been  deleterious,  adorned  with  the  tri-color  cockade. 
He  was  hung  with  charms  of  several  Cardboard  and  tinselled  ornaments  of  a 
kinds,  to  guard  him  from  the  various  new  kind  were  flaunted  in  the  public 
evil  agents  which  (he  was  taught  to  be-  places,  with  half-naked  men,  women 
lieve)  were  constantly  hovering  about  and  boys  to  symbolize  the  virtues  for 
him.  To  quiet  his  childish  tempers,  which  Rome  was  to  be  indebted  to 
bis  mother  appealed  to  goblins  and  France — Rome,  the  insi^red  source  of 
other  awful  phantasms.  Ghosts,  de-  all  earthly  virtue  I  The  populace, 
moniacs,  the  resuscitated  dead,  and  however,  took  heart  of  grace.  They 
Satanic  imps,  were  an  inevitable  part  of  hissed  these  foolish  puppet  shows,  even 
his  creed  ;  and  he  was  constantly  men-  as  they  had  hissed  Gorilla  and  many 
aced  with  the  devil  in  person,  who  was  another  distasteful  novelty.  They 
supposed  to  beableand  willing  at  a  mo-  cared  not  a  jot  to  hear  that  a  reign  of 
ment's  notice  to  transport  naughty  cbil-  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  had 
dren,  body  and  soul,  to  the  infernal  begun.  Indeed,  to  them  and  many  of 
realms.  Add  to  all  this  the  deadly  dul-  their  betters,  it  seemed  as  shocking  for  a 
nees  and  repression  of  the  home  life —  cardinal  to  sign  a  manifesto,  "  Citizens 
tiie  wife  addressed  her  hnsband  as  So-and-so,"  as  for  a  bishop  to  be  seen 
"  Signer,"  and  the  children  addressed  in  the  theatre,  with  real  women  acting 
their  parents  respectively  as  "Si^or  on  the  stage  before  him.  Still,  some 
Padre'  and  "  Signora  Madre,"  rigor-  could  live  tnroagb  these  years  of  trouble 
onsly  conforming  to  the  code  of  con-  comforted  by  a  pbilosopby  that  told 
duct  which  fort^e  them  to  speak  un-  them  of  the  iron  inevitability  of  class 
less  they  were  questioned,  and  compelled  distinctions  although  the  empty  titles 
them  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  their  chairs,  which  indicated  them  might  be  bomed 
and  nevflr  with  crossed  legs  ; — and  it  in  their  register  before  tlie  eyes  of  the 
will  be  seen  that,  if  children  then  had  people. — 

the  innate  aspirations  of  children  now.  Rogues  are  still  rogues,  gentlemen 

they  must  have  had  more  cloud  than  remain  gentlemen  ;  the  nobility  are  not 

Bunshinein  their  lives.     Qrown  to  man-  the  less  noble  because  they  are  called 

hood,   these  Romans    constituted    the  citizens,  and  the  pleb.   will  always  be 

revolutionary  leaven  in  the  city ;  bat  the  pleb." — National  Revieto. 


OLD  WENLO 

BT   LADT   CAI 

The  old  town  and  borough  of  '. 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  lies  at  thi 
of  the  Edge  and  is  encircled  by 
To  the  east  of  the  little  town  n( 
stately  ruins  of  St.  Milburg's  Ch 
while  beside  them  stands  the  j 
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Street  (a  corruption  of  Hospital  Street). 
The  Spital  in  tno  days  of  tne  abbey  was 
an  asylum  where  the  poor  and  sick  could 
go  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  also  served 
as  a  shelter  for  wearied  travellers  and 
pilgrims.     Above  the  vicarage  rises  a 

Seen  meadow  still  called  the  Cockpit, 
ere  in  old  days  the  whole  village  used 
to  turn  out  and  witness  the  cruel  sport 
that  took  place  there. 

In  a  fine  old  stone  house  which  was 
formerly  called  Ashfield  Hall  (the  town 
house  of  the  Lawleys,  and  which  was 
afterward  turned  into  an  inn^  and  known 
as  the  '^  Blue  Bridge")  some  workmen 
who  were  repairing  the  house  found,  in 
1853,  a  roll  of  parchment.  The  house 
at  that  time  belonged  to  Dr.  Brookes. 
Unfortunately  only  one  sheet  was  saved, 
as  the  men  destroyed  the  rest,  alleging 
that  they  were  sure  **  none  of  the  qual- 
ity would  wish  to  soil  theirselves  with 
such  old  rubbish.''  The  document  saved 
related  to  the  resignation  of  the  priory 
of  Bermondsey  by  John  of  Cusancia  to 
Henry,  superior  of  the  priory  of  Wen- 
lock,  and  is  dated  1360. 

Sir  Thomas  Botelar,  the  first  Protes- 
tant vicar  of  Much  Wenlock,  gives  a 
charming  description  of  an  entertain- 
ment held  there,  *'  by  desire  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  town,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  R.  Lawley  of  the  Ash,  to  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  President  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  Justice  Town- 
synde,  on  their  way  to  Bridgnorth,"  in 
1554.  We  are  told  that  "  the  mansion 
was  decked  in  the  best  manner,  and  that 
silver  plate  was  placed  before  them,  and 
that  they  partook  of  cakes,  fine  wafers, 
wyne  white  and  claret,  and  sack,"  and 
that  when  they  rose  the  distinguished 
guests  **  gave  great  and  gentle  thanks." 
Charles  I.  dated  some  despatches  thence, 
and  tradition  says  slept  one  night  there. 

Wenlock  still  has  its  stocks,  and 
formerly  had  its  pillory.  The  whipping- 
posts and  irons  can  be  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  market  hall.  The  gal- 
lows was  on  the  Edge  top.  "  Scolds" 
and  "  shrews"  as  a  punishment  were 
made  to  wear  a  bridle.  This  was  a  kind 
of  iron  helmet  which  fitted  on  tightly  to 
the  mouth  and  prevented  any  movement 
of  the  tongue.  There  was  also  a  cuck- 
ing  or  cockold  stool,  for  ducking  women 
of  evil  life. 

The  old  folk  can  many  of  them  re- 


member seeing  women  wear  the  bridle, 
men  whipped  round  the  town,  and  boys 
and  men  punished  for  milder  delinquen- 
cies by  imprisonment  in  the  stocks. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Swyney, 
said  to  me,  '^  Often  have  I  seen  poor 
Judv  Cookson  walked  round  the  town 
in  the  shrew's  bridle.  'Er  was  said  to 
be  the  best  abuser  in  the  borough,  and 
'er  wud  go  and  curse  anybody  for  three- 
ha'pence — that  was  the  fee."  Mrs. 
Swyney's  mother  once,  moved  to  gener- 
ous pity  at  the  sight  of  this  brutal  pun- 
ishment, exclaimed  that  she  '^  didnH 
care  how  much  a  woman  'ad  sinned,  no 
living  soul  could  deserve  that  torture  ;" 
for  I  heard  "  it  punished  a  Christian 
terrible,"  and  once  during  the  operation 
of  wearing  it  "  the  poor  creature's  face 
streamed  with  blood,  and  two  teeth  fell 
out  in  removing  the  bridle."  Prisoners 
were  whipped  from  the  dungeon  below 
the  Guildhall  to  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
and  so  round  the  town.  After  they 
were  whipped  their  stripes  were  washed 
with  salt  and  water,  and  they  were  let 
go.  All  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
Mondays — market  days.  Mrs.  Swyney 
was  wont  to  say,  **  Judy  used  to  abuse 
Sir  Watkin's  agent  something  terrible, 
'im  as  they  called  *  King  Collins,'  for  *e 
did  what  'e  listed  and  none  durst  say 
'im  nay.  She  was  a  fearsome  pelrollick, 
it  is  true,  was  Judy,  but  I  never  knowed 
as  the  bridle  did  'er  any  good.  It  makes 
me  swimey-headed,"  the  old  lady  would 
add,  **  only  to  think  of  those  Mondays, 
with  the  relatives  all  cursing  and  cry- 
ing, the  lads  laughiug  and  jeeriug,  and 
the  lawyer  men  looking  on  to  see  as  their 
law  was  carried  out." 

Every  intelligent  foreigner  believes 
that  during  the  last  century  English- 
men habitually  bought  and  sold  their 
wives  at  Smithfield.  A  similar  case 
took  place  at  Wenlock  some  sixty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Swyney  has  often  told  me 
the  story  of  how  **  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Yates  sold  his  wife,  *  Mattie, '  to  a 
man  called  Richards."  Yates  brought 
in  *'  his  missus  in  a  cart,  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck,  from  Brocton,  and  sold 
her  for  25.  6^.  When  Yates  got  to  the 
market-place  'e  turned  shy,  and  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  business,  but  Mattie  mad' 
un  stick  to  it.  'Er  flipt  her  apern  in  'er 
gude  man's  face,  and  said,  *  Let  be,  yer 
rogue.     I   wull   be    sold ;    I   wants  a 
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change/  "  Contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  Mattie's  second 
marriage  turned  out  very  happily,  and 
she  and  Richards  lived  lor  many  years 
amicably  in  the  Bull  Bing.  My  old 
friend  has  often  told  me  that  formerly 
'*  they  didn't  mess  with  one  baby  at  a 
time  in  christening,  but  took  a  whole 
family  at  once. ''  "I  was  baptized/'  she 
said,  ^^  with  my  brothers  Absalom  and 
Beulah,  and  my  sisters  Lizzie  and  Ann- 
meralda.  We  was  five,  and  we  was 
done  by  Parson  Tinkler.  I  mind  me  I 
was  riglit  plaized,  for  I  made  out  I  had 
left  my  sins  behind  me,  and  mother  she 
'a  gav  us  suet  dumplings  and  sugar  with 
our  baked  apples. 

Once  I  asked  Mrs.  Swyney  whether 
she  thought  the  ^irls  of  the  present  day 
better  oft  than  the  maidens  of  her  own 
time.  "  Nay,  madam,"  was  her  renly, 
"  they  get  higher  wage  than  ever  I  did, 
'tis  true  ;  but  then,"  she  added  severely, 
"  they're  so  lifted  up  with  pride  that 
there's  mony  a  one  as  clems  her  belly 
to  embellish  her  back.  Now,  there's 
my  great  niece  Sarah,"  she  added  with 
acrimony  ;  ^'  she's  up  in  a  balloon  of 
pride,  and  her  stomach  is  a-puffed  up  as 
high  Bs  a  fancy  puffier  pigeon  when  she 
goes  to  church  in  her  feathers  and  'er 
furbelows  or  walks  with  her  Joe  on  Sun- 
days. They  dus  but  little  work,  the 
wenches,  now.  When  my  brother 
Beulah  was  but  a  shaver  they  made  him 
crow-boy  to  Farmer  Smout,  and  I  was 
only  a  shred  of  a  maid  when  I  worked 
in  Squire  Forester's  gang  at  weeding 
and  such  like.  We  used  oftentimes," 
continued  the  old  lady,  ''  to  see  the  old 
gentleman  ride  out  m  scarlet  with  a 
poweration  of  gay  ladies.  The  quality 
then  knew  'ow  to  behave  theirselves." 
After  that,  my  old  friend  continued, 
'*  I  went  to  work  at  the  Downes  farm. 
Harvest  time  was  very  different  to  what 
it  is  now.  In  them  days  there  was 
brewing  and  baking.  Why,  us  used  to 
bake  eight  bushels  m  a  day  when  us  'ad 
the  thirty  Welshmen  for  the  mowing  as 
slent  in  the  barn,  and  the  maister  used 
to  Kill  a  sheep  every  dav,  and  there  was 
nought  but  the  bones  left  come  candle 
time." 

In  the  last  century  and  even  up  to 
the  twenties  in  this  I  have  been  told  by 
Mrs.  Swyney  that  girls  who  got  "  over- 
seen"—in  other  words,  who  had  lost 


their  good  name — had  to  pay  penance 
in  church.  "  I  mind  me,  my  old 
friend  once  told  me, ''  of  a  certain  Betty 
Beaman.  She  and  I  used  to  meet  at 
the  pump  when  us  did  the  washing  for 
Fai'mer  Smout.  One  day  as  I  was  hold- 
ing the  pail  and  she  was  a-pumpin^  in 
'er  burst  into  tears,  for  'er  was  a-thmk- 
ing,  poor  crittur,  of  'er  young  days. 
'Er  said,  '  Sally,  I  hain't  what  I  was, 
and  never  shall  be,  afore  I  paid  penance. 
That's  many  a  year  agone,  but  standin' 
up  in  that  there  white  sheet  'a  took 
something  out  of  me  that'll  never  cum 
back.  The  spirit  left  me,  and  ever  sin', 
though  I  can  eat  my  wittles  regler, 
somehow  I  'ave  a-lived  like  in  the  dust. 
Sure,  I  'opes  when  I  goes  as  some  un 
will  'elp  the  good  Lord  to  misremember 
all  about  me.  " 

In  Old  Wenlock  there  was  much  hard 
drinking.  An  old  acquaintance  of 
mine.  Farmer  Tudor,  has  endless  mem- 
ories of  the  rollicking  bouts  indulged  in 
by  the  gentry  and  in  coarser  forms  by 
the  young  farmers  of  his  youth.  **  It 
was  very  dangerous  in  those  days,"  he 
has  often  told  me,  to  refuse  to  get  drunk 
in  company,  for  "  the  man  who  wud  na 
pass  the  bottle  hain't  a  true  man"  was 
a  received  axiom. 

My  old  friend  on  one  occasion  after  a 
christening  refused  to  partake  not 
"  wisely  but  too  well."  Owing  to  this 
a  quarrel  sprang  up.  The  host  took  off 
his  stockings,  and  flinging  the  empty 
bottles  against  the  door  swore  that  no- 
body should  walk  out  but  bare-footed 
and  over  the  broken  glass.  Farmer 
Tudor,  however,  being  a  man  of  met- 
tle, jumped  up  and  declared  that  '^  he 
liked  good-fellowship,  but  wud  not  get 
drunk  for  any  man.^'  As  he  spoke  he 
seized  his  opportunity,  slipped  out  of 
his  chair,  dashed  out  of  the  room,  and 
leaped  on  his  hill  pony,  and  away  he 
went.  A  general  howl  of  execration 
followed  his  exit,  and  one  big  hulking 
fellow,  by  name  Enoch  Lindop,  totterea 
on  to  his  feet  and  swore  he  would  do 
for  the  ''mean-spirited  milksop." 
Thus  saying  he  took  up  from  a  corner 
a  heavy  hunting  whip  with  an  iron 
handle,  and  leading  oat  his  big  gray 
mare,  rode  after  my  poor  friend  in  hot 
pursuit.  A  terrible  chase  took  place 
over  hill  and  down  rocky  lanes,  with 
the  clear  moonlight  shining  overhead. 
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The  plnckj  mountain  pony  galloped  like 
a  deer,  while  the  powerf ol  gray  followed 
close  at  its  heels,  and  the  quiet  night 
rang  with  the  curses  of  its  rider  and 
his  vows  of  Tensreance.     "  Never/'  said 


my  old  friend,  ^'^  had  I  such  a  desperate 
run  with  the  AVheatland  hounds,  for  I 
knew  I  was  riding  for  my  life.  Lindop 
was  drunk — not  drunk  enough  to  tum- 
ble off,  but  drunk  enough  to  kill  me  in 
his  blind  and  masterful  n^.  I  felt 
like  a  hunted  hare.  Happily  at  last  I 
reached  the  hill  above  Weniock.  Then 
I  knew  I  was  safe,  for  the  pony  was  as 
sure-footed  as  a  cat,  and  I  let  him  come 
down  full  speed  and  dashed  up  the 
High  Street  with  a  wild  clatter  that 
brought  a  night-cap  or  two  to  the  closed 
windows.  I  was  just  in  time  to  jump 
off  my  little  beast,  rush  up  the  covered 

Sassage  that  led  to  my  house,  enter  the 
oor,  and  lock  it  securely  after  me. 
Through  the  window  I  saw  rhe  brutal 
Lindop  lash  poor  Bob  with  a  yell  of 
fury.  A  second  later  and  I  beheld  my 
little  steed  tear  wildly  down  the  street 
in  one  direction  and  my  enemy  at  equal 
speed  disappear  down  the  other." 

Dr.  Brookes,  one  of  our  leading 
burgesses,  has  told  me  that  when  he 
was  elected  an  hereditary  burgess  he 
was  requested  during  the  dinner  at  the 
Baven  Hotel  to  drink  the  old  accus- 
tomed  toast  out  of  the  mace — "  Pros- 
peration  to  the  Corporation." 

He,  however,  declined  to  do  so,  as  he 
was  told  that  he  must  empty  the  silver 
cup. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  leading  officials 
present  arose  and  said,  **  Doctor,  Doc- 
tor, don't  disgrace  yourself." 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  early 

i)art  of  the  century  the  people  of  Wen- 
ock  were  a  very  turbulent,  hot-headed 
race.  The  men  were  very  big,  strong, 
and  prone  to  drink  and  fight.  '*  We 
mightn't  ha'  been  lords  then,"  an  old 
man  once  said  to  me,  ^'  but  we  all 
thought  as  it  was  our  birthright  to  get 
drunk  when  us  was  so  mindcKi,  so  long 
as  us  did  it  respectable,  as  well  as  to  seU 
our  votes  if  us  did  that  honest.  But 
parsons  then  they  wam't  the  mighty 
hunters  after  wice  as  they  be  now. 
Then  they  was  very  merciful  to  human 
natur*,  knowin'  as  ow  human  natur'  is 
wery  frail,  remarkably  so."  In  those 
wild  old  days  each    candidate    would 


bring  to  the  poll  a  hundred  followers  ; 
**  beer  wud  run  like  water,  and  every 
man  wud  have  a  turn  to,  and  many  were 
the  broken  heads." 

When  "  old  Squire  Forester"  of  WQ- 
ley  was  elected  he  made  at  once  the 
shortest  and  most  popular  speech  on 
record.  After  hearing  that  he  was  re- 
turned he  went  to  the  window  of  the 
Baven  Inn  and  thus  addressed  his  con- 
stituents :  *^  Men  of  Weniock,  God  save 
the  King,  says  I,  and  prosperation  to 
the  Corporation. ' '  After  that  he  closed 
the  window  and  retired  amid  thunders 
of  applause. 

ifhe  temperance  movement  did  not 
in  early  days  meet  with  the  success  it 
deservea  at  Weniock.  A  sermon  once 
preached  to  further  its  views  was  highly 
resented.  A  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion jumped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
course and  said,  *'  There  ain't  none  such 
words  in  the  Bible."  The  clerj^man 
repeated  his  statement,  upon  whicn  the 
man  who  had  interrupted  him  said, 
**  Get  down  from  the  pulpit  and  make 
room  for  a  better  man."  The  clerk, 
the  sexton,  and  the  churchwarden  were 
sent  to  eject  the  offender,  but  the  dis- 
putant unfortunately  possessed  colossal 
strength,  and  soon  laid  low  his  three 
assailants.  Then  the  congregation 
arose,  some  of  them  taking  one  side, 
some  the  other,  and  a  free  fight  ensued. 
Windows  were  smashed  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
temperance  minister  was  escorted  safely 
home.  The  mob  eventually  seized  the 
stocks,  and  amid  much  excitement  con- 
simed  that  ancient  implement  of  pun- 
ishment to  a  limekiln,  where  it  was 
burned  amid  great  cheering.  In  order 
to  punish  the  offenders  a  new  set  of 
stocKs  was  made,  on  wheels,  and  the  last 
man  who  was  put  in  them  was  known 
as  '*  Snailey" — a  Broseley  man  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  foregoing  disturbance. 
Accoraing  to  the  minute  book  of  the 
magistrates  of  Much  Weniock  he  was 
sentenced  by  them  in  June  1852.  The 
constables,  delighted  with  the  fact  that 
they  could  move  the  culprit  about  at 
will,  dragged  him  round  the  town.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  side  with  law 
and  order,  but  showed  themselves  very 
friendly  to  the  prisoner,  and  when  the 
officials  stopped  to  rest  themselves  took 
the  opportunity  of  cheering  their  com- 
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rade  in  distross  by  long  draughts  of  ale. 
When  Snailey  was  liberated  he  said  ^'  he 
had  been  treated  like  a  real  lord,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  going  straight  to 
heaven.  In  fact,  he  was  even  more 
drnnk  than  usual,  if  so  end  be/'  my  in- 
formant said. 

A  curious  custom,  probably  of 
mediaeval  origin,  lingered  on  here  tUl 
the  middle  of  this  centurjr.  A  party  of 
youn^  fellows  used  to  ride  and  walk 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  old  bor- 
ough. The  young  men  wore  wooden 
swords,  and  some  of  them  appeared  in 
different  disguises.  This  ceremony  was 
called  the  Boys'  Bailiff.  They  made  a 
progress  from  house  to  house,  and  were 
f^ted  wherever  they  called  with  cakes 
and  ale.  When  they  returned  to  Wen- 
lock  one  of  their  band  would  ston  before 
the  old  guildhall  and  read  a  aoggerel 
rhyme  which  ended  thus  : 

We  go  from  Beokbnry  and  Badger  to  Stoke 
on  the  Glee, 

To  Monk  Hopion,  Bound  Acton,  and  so  re- 
turn we. 

Old  habits,  old  customs,  old  manners, 
and  old  forms  of  speech  and  of  belief  re- 
main with  us  in  this  "  sleepy  hollow," 
in  this  'Mand  of  dreams.  Here  the 
curfew  bell  is  still  tolled  in  autumn  and 
in  winter.  Servants  are  hired  in  the 
market-place,  as  of  yore,  and  linen  em- 
broidered smocks  are  still  worn  by  coun- 
trymen. Old  written  charms  can  be 
seen  in  the  cottages  among  the  Clee 
hills,  and  men  and  women  continue  to 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  and 
in  the  existence  of  witches  and  of  witch- 
craft. 

Hemp  seed  is  sown  to  the  charmed 
words  of — 

Hemp  seed  I  sow. 
Let  my  true  love  oome  after  me  and  mow. 

To  bees  are  softly  whispered  deaths  in 
families,  while  the  maidens  of  but  one 
generation  ago  used  to  drop  needles  and 
pins  into  the  wells  of  Wenlock  to  arrest 
and  fix  the  affections  of  their  lovers. 
Psalm  cix.  to  this  day  is  looked  upon  as 
a  means  of  destroying  forever  tne  for- 
tunes of  a  young  couple  if  read  by  a  rival 
during  the  marriage  service. 

An  old  woman  once  speaking  to  me 
on  this  subject  said,  '*  Tbere's  many  as 
'old  as  the  evil  done  wid  Church  books 
be  so  greats  that  'tis  best  to  'ave  nought 


to  do  wid  'em  unless  it  be  to  keep  'em 
in  the  regler  pews  o'  Sundays.  Church 
books  in  the  'ouse  'tis  like  gatherin'  of 
the  first  primrose  or  a-bringin' in  of  pea- 
cock feathers.  There's  many  I  know 
what  don't  'old  to  such  things,  but  I 
tells  'em  the  Lord  don't  put  such  fears 
into  our  hearts  for  nothin ." 

The  country  people  believe  deeply  also 
in  the  power  of  a  "  curse."  The  last 
descendants  of  Judge  Jeffreys  lived  near 
here,  and  an  old  man  speaKing  of  them 
one  day  to  me  said,  *'  They  was  good 
enough,  poor  souls,  but  their  fortin 
melt^  like  butter  in  the  sun,  for  the 
Lord  had  a-written  it  up  against  them." 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  there 
lived  at  Westwood,  near  Wenlock,  a 
woman  who  was  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  famous  witch.  Nanny  Mor- 
gan, for  such  was  her  name,  was  a  black 
or  evil  witch.  She  was  described  to  me 
''as  the  wickedest  woman  as  ever  I 
saw."  **  When  Nanny  met  me,"  that 
old  woman  said,  ''  she  could  make  me 
break  out  in  a  cold  sweat  all  over,  for 
'er  had  two  gray  eyes  as  could  strike 
through  you  like  knives,  and  seemed  to 
bum  you  inside  like  Devil's  fire." 

"  We  was  terrible  af eared  of  Nanny," 
''  and  none  durst  say  her  nay,  because 
she  knowed  everything  about  a  body, 
more  than  a  body  cud  know  hersel'." 

Nannv  was  employed  by  her  neigh- 
bors to  ill- wish'  t&ose  against  whom 
they  owed  a  grudge,  to  prepare  love 
philters,  to  bring  recalcitrant  lovers  to 
the  feet  of  love-stricken  maidens,  and  to 
curse  for  those  who  '*  cud  not  work  out 
their  own  hate"  unaided. 

''  There's  no  use  going  against  the 
psalm,"  I  have  been  told  by  an  old 
friend,  "  for  when  'tis  read  out  of  a 
Prayer  Book  it  finishes  a  Christian,  body 
and  soul ;  but  when  'twas  read  by  sich  a 
cnrser  as  Nanny  Morgan  there's  no  angel 
in  heaven  coula  flit  by  safe." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Nanny  as  a  young  woman  was  tried  for 
stealing  a  coat  at  Bourton  ;  but,  owinfi^ 
to  her  Deing  at  that  time  a  ''  queen  of 
hellish  beauty, "  she  was  aoquittea.  She 
subsequently  married  a  man  who  used  to 
work  on  the  roads.     He  fell  ill  some 

i rears  after,  and  the  neighborhood  be- 
ieved  was  starved  to  death  by  her. 

There  was  an  inquest,  but  not  enough 
was  proved  against  Nanny  to  convict 
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her.  One  of  the  officials  who  went  np 
to  inspect  the  corpse  declared  it  was  a 
loathsome  sight.  Three  dogs  and  four 
cats  rested  on  the  poor  body,  and  the 
face  fair  swarmed  black  wid  fleas.*' 

Eventually,  however,  the  devil  got  his 
own,  and  Nanny  came  to  a  tragic  end. 
She  was  murdered  in  her  sixty-ninth 
year,  in  September  1857,  by  her  lodger 
Wright,  a  young  man  from  Baschurcb, 
for  whom,  it  is  said,  she  had  conceived 
an  unholy  passion,  and  who  killed  her, 
it  is  alleged,  to  escape  from  her  spiritual 
thraldom. 

During  the  trial  the  judge  said  to 
him,  **  Prisoner,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  in  your  defence?"  Wright  re- 
plied, "  *Tis  no  use  my  speakmg,  for 
'tis  all  on  one  side,  like  the  Bridgnorth 
election  ;  you  be  all  agin  me."  Wright 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  recom- 
mended to  mercy  by  the  jury,  and 
eventually  transported  for  life. 

Dr.  Brookes  has  told  me  that  he  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  with  the 
chief  constable  to  Nanny's  house  when 
they  heard  that  she  was  murdered. 
They  found  the  wretched  sorceress  lying 
with  her  head  on  the  first  steps  of  her 
staircase,  her  long  hair  hanging  about 
her  shoulders  in  mats,  clotted  with 
blood.  One  of  her  dogs,  her  sole 
mourner,  was  howling  piteously  by  her 
side.  Nanny  kept  innumerable  cats 
and  many  dogs.  "  The  house  foul 
reeked  of  cats,"  I  was  told,  and  one, 
**a  gray  sheeny  Tom,  was  known  by 
the  evil  name  of  Hell-Blaw."  She  kept 
also  toads  in  a  box,  and  "'  called  unto 
her  azgals  (lizards)  from  the  garden." 
After  her  death  wheelbarrows  full  of 
letters  were  found  in  the  cottage,  which 
had  been  written  consulting  her  on  va- 
rious matters,  and  some  of  them  were 
said  to  have  been  penned  by  most  **  re- 
spectable people."  These  notes,  with 
her  books,  some  of  which  last  were 
MSS.,  were  written  in  the  **  Devil's 
tongue,"  and  "in  various  speeches." 
They  were  all  burned,  by  order  of  the 
mayor,  in  the  yard  of  the  Talbot  Inn, 
before  all  the  townsfolk  of  Wenlock. 

I  once  expressed  my  keen  regret  to 
an  old  man  who  had  been  present  on 
this  occasion  at  the  destruction  of  the 
witch's  library.  For  this  display  of 
what  he  considered  evil  curiosity  I  was 
rebuked.      "  Mam,"  he  said  severely. 


"no  clean-livered  woman  could  have 
perused  them  books."  Such  was  the 
horror  Nanny  inspired  that  I  have  been 
told  the  men  who  found  her  put  her 
into  her  coffin  "  in  any  how, '^  for,  it 
was  explained  to  me,  **  we  was  terrible 
afeared  of  the  curse  that  might  come 
to  us  if  we  was  but  touched  by  witch's 
blood." 

Another  tragedy  a  little  earlier  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Wenlock.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  keeper  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son^ of  Lutwyche,  by  name  Corfield. 
He  was  sitting  one  day  behind  a  yew 
tree,  eating  his  dinner,  when  some  one 
who  had  a  grudge  against    him    ap- 

E reached  him  from  behind  and  shot 
im.  The  poor  fellow  knew  from  the 
first  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  struggled  home,  crawlmg  back  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  gasping  for  breath 
and  streaming  with  blood.  When  his 
wife  and  family  pressed  him  to  say  who 
was  the  murderer,  he  either  did  not 
know  or  could  not  recall  the  name,  for 
all  he  said  between  his  gasps  was, 
"  The  villain's  done  for  me  !  the  vil- 
lain's done  for  me  !" 

Of  course  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  uproar,  and  numerous  arrests 
were  made.  Among  others  a  certain 
Thomas  was  taken  up,  who  went  by  the 
nickname  of  "  Black  Joe."  He  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  "  done  for 
poor  Corfield."  The  murder  had  been 
committed  after  heavy  rain,  and  the 
ground  at  the  time  was  very  soft.  One 
of  the  chief  means  of  identifying  the 
criminal  was  by  the  boot  mark,  which, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  had 
been  very  clearly  defined  in  the  sticky 
red  clay. 

Unfortunately  very  zealous  people  do 
not  always  act  with  commensurate  wis- 
dom, and  the  head  of  the  police  in  his 
anxiety  to  convict  the  prisoner  took  a 
boot  of  Black  Joe's  and  laid  it  on  the 
already  made  footprint,  declaring  as  he 
did  so  '*  that  it  fitted  like  a  glove." 

At  the  subsequent  trial  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  mainly  because  of  this 
incident,  although  he  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  murderer.  On 
hearing  that  the  ^ury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  guilty"  Black  Joe  stood 
up  in  court  and  said,  after  testifying  to 
his  innocence,  "  May  the  Devil  catch 
me  if  I  have  done  this  foul  deed  !" 
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Owing  to  the  general  suspicion,  how- 
ever, under  which  he  labored  "  Black 
Joe"  was  obliged  to  leave  his  own  coun- 
try. He  went  to  Wolverhampton  and 
found  employment  there  in  a  carding 
mill.  He  was  killed,  however,  soon 
afterward  in  the  machinery,  owing  to 
some  act  of  carelessness,  and,  curiously 
enough,  by  a  special  part  of  the  engine 
called  "  the  Devil." 

In  spite  of  a  Board  school,  a  railway, 
and  a  oank,  many  are  the  milder  forms 
of  superstition  that  find  here  a  resting- 
place.  A  white  donkey  at  Wenlock  is 
held  to  be  a  sacred  animal.  An  old 
woman  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  one 
will  never  allow  it  to  be  struck,  as  she 
is  of  opinion  "  that  the  baiste  be  white 
by  the  finger  of  the  Lord,  and  needs  no 
Church  marker." 

To  injure  robins,  or  to  take  the  nest 
of  these  birds  in  spring,  is  accounted 
an  accursed  thing.  A  poor  woman 
once  told  me  that  '^  her  lad  was  a-gettin' 
more  naturaler  every  year  ;  but  sure, 
ou  cudn't  'specs  much  else,  for  ' Arry 
le  'ad  robbed  a  robin's  nest,  it  being 
fobbed  upon  un  as  'ow  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  fowl's."      It  is  also  believed 
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generally  in  Shropshire  that  to  burn 
the  elder  bush  or  to  injure  a  lady-bird 
will  excite  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  There 
are  many  remedies  advocated  to  cure  the 
whooping  or  chin  cough,  as  it  is  called 
here.  You  are  recommended  to  crawl 
under  brambles,  pass  under  the  stomach 
of  a  piebald  horse,  or  sit  facing  the  tail 
of  a  donkey.  Wenlock  has  its  special 
amusements  and  interests.  Every  spring 
its  citizens  turn  out  to  see  its  races  ;  and 
the  Olympian  games  founded  by  Dr. 
Brookes,  and  held  every  Whitsuntide  in 
the  Linden  fields,  are  very  popular  and 
attended  by  all  the  countrjr-side.  These 
games  consist  of  competitions  in  mod- 
ern athletic  sports,  diversified  by 
mediaeval  pastimes,  such  as  tilting  at  the 
ring.  The  victor  at  this  exercise  gains 
a  silver  cup  and  is  crowned  by  the  Queen 
of  Beauty,  the  fairest  lady  present,  with 
a  wreath. 

There  is  also  a  library,  founded  by 
Dr.  Brookes,  and  among  the  many  in- 
teresting donors  are  found  the  names  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury.— Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  quick  rise  in  the  fame  of  the 
great  Dutch  master  which  has  lately 
taken  place  bears  witness  to  a  general 
extension  of  right  ideas  about  art. 
Forty  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
few  even  of  those  who  had  knowledge 
would  have  included  Kembrandt  among 
the  first  half-dozen  great  painters  of  the 
world.  If  a  plebiscite  were  taken  to- 
day his  name  would  very  likely  come 
out  at  the  top.  His  rivals  for  the  pre- 
miership would,  I  suppose,  be  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  Velasquez ;  and  it  says 
much  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  that 
men,  some  of  whose  ^if  ts  were  so  much 
more  popular  than  his,  should  run  any 
risk  of  thus  losing  their  place.  For  Bem- 
brandt  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pure- 
ly artistic  of  all  painters.  In  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  hisproduction,  whether  you 
search  among  his  pictures,  or  his  draw- 
ings, or  his  etchings,  you  will  scarcely 


find  an  instance  of  dislocation  between 
the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  a 
work  of  art.  You  will  recognize  a  man 
absolutely  faithful  to  his  own  person- 
ality—a man  governed  through  life  by 
a  single  desire,  that  of  giving  the  purest 
and  most  condensed  expression  to  his 
own  ideas,  whether  those  ideas  were 
understood  by  the  people  about  him  or 
not.  That  any  one  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said  should  hold  such  a  place 
in  popular  esteem  as  that  now  enjoyed 
by  Kembrandt,  goes  far,  I  think,  to 
prove  an  enormous  advance  in  taste. 

The  bibliography  of  Rembrandt  is 
already  voluminous.  His  life,  indeed, 
has  not  been  written  su  often  as  those 
of  the  two  great  Italians.  His  work  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  catalogues  raisonnes  and 
partial  essays  of  every  sort,  but  his 
career  as  a  whole  had  scarcely  been  ap- 
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sixty-three  at  his  death  in  1669.  He 
was  the  fifth  of  six  children  born  to  the 
miller,  Harmen  van  Ehijn,  by  his  wife, 
Neeltjen  Willemsdochter  yan  Znit- 
broeok.  Humble  as  they  were  in  sta- 
tion, his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Latin 
school  in  order  that — as  Orlers,  the  best 
authority  for  his  early  years,  pat  it — 
*^  he  might  in  the  fulness  of  time  be 
able  to  serve  his  native  city  and  the  Re- 
public with  his  knowledge.''  Such 
studies  were  not  to  the  boy's  mind, 
however,  and  Harmen  soon  perceived 
that  his  son's  inclination  toward  art 
would  have  to  be  indulged.  He  was 
placed  with  Jakob  van  Swanenburch, 
whom  he  quitted  three  years  later  to 
study  under  Lastman  at  Amsterdam. 
It  was  during  the  first  short  stay  in  the 
city  whose  chief  ornament  he  was  after- 
ward to  become,  that  he  underwent  the 
influence  of  Elsheimer,  who  hod  been 
Lastman's  master  in  Home,  and  of 
Lievens,  who  was  his  fellow-pupil  in 
Lastman's  studio.  But  Rembrandt 
only  stayed  six  months  in  Amsterdam. 
He  returned  to  Leyden  in  1624,  **  de- 
termined," says  Orlers,  "  to  study  and 
practise  painting  alone,  in  his  own  fash- 
ion." He  remained  six  years  in  his  na- 
tive town,  working  much  from  the 
members  of  his  own  family  and  from 
himself,  carrying  out  those  elaborately 
staged  compositions  which  mark  his 
first  period  as  a  painter,  and  taking  the 
first  steps  as  an  etcher.  The  most  suc- 
cessful work  of  this  period  is  the 
''  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  at  the 
Hague,  a  lighter,  colder,  slightly  more 
over-schemed  forerunner  of  the  superb 
"  Christ  and  the  Adultress"  of  1644. 

M.  Michel  paints  a  graphic  picture  of 
Amsterdam  m  1631,  of  her  growing 
trade  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  trans- 
formation, not  only  in  the  citv  itself, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  followed  the  long  struggle  with 
Spain.  These  were  the  vears  of  Des- 
cartes' sojourn  there.  Tney  were  the 
years,  too,  of  that  feverish  mental  ac- 
tivity which  seems  always  to  follow 
upon  any  prolonged  national  crisis. 
Tne  picture  drawn  by  Descartes,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Balzac,  reminds  us 
of  descriptions  of  New  York  after  the 
civil  war.  He  calls  himself  the  **  only 
man  not  engaged  in  trade,"  and  re- 
joices in  the  liberty  given  by  his  soli- 


tude as  well  as  in  the  panorama  of  life 
unfolded  before  him.  He  was  not 
risht,  as  we  know,  in  supposing  him- 
seU  to  be  *'  the  only  man  not  engaged 
in  trade."  The  revival  of  civil  life  had 
been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
attention  given  to  the  arts.  The  insti- 
tutions fostered  bv  the  war  had  encour- 
aged painters,  and  now,  with  returning 
prosperity,  other  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  charity, 
came  forward  to  commission  pictures. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
about  Holland  during  the  bitter  years' 
is  her  activity  in  the  arts.  As  you  read 
the  pages  of  Motley,  you  wonder  how 
an^  out  the  most  indispensable  pur- 
suits, the  drawing  of  water  and  the  bak- 
ing of  bread,  could  survive  such  scenes 
of  carnage  and  confusion.  And  yet  all 
through  the  struggle  between  William 
of  Orange  and  rhilip's  lieutenants, 
painting  never  quite  gave  up  the  ghost, 
while  no  sooner  had  the  conflict  with- 
drawn from  the  devastated  provinces 
than  art  renewed  its  activity,  and  on 
all  hands  those  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  f  ra^  began  to  sit  to  painters.  For  a 
long  time  Amsterdam  was  the  chief 
place  to  profit  by  the  return  of  peace. 
Her  position,  at  once  well  sheltered  and 
easily  accessible  both  from  the  interior 
and  the  sea,  has  often  been  likened  to 
that  of  Venice,  but,  perhaps,  a  compar- 
ison would  be  better  with  Constanti- 
nople. Her  position  at  the  head  of  the 
then  navigable  Zuidor  Zee,  and  at  a 
point  where  all  the  canals  of  Holland 
converged  from  the  south,  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern  capital  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Within  a  century 
of  William  the  Silent' s  assassination  in 
the  palace  at  Delft,  Amsterdam  had 
practically  grown  into  the  town  we  all 
knew  until  the  other  day.  Like  sev- 
eral other  Dutch  cities,  she  has  now 
begun  to  put  on  suburbs  at  an  alarming 
rate,  but  in  1630  she  was  already  at 
the  knees  of  that  rampart  over  which 
she  only  began  to  swarm  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  was  in  this  Amsterdam  that  Rem* 
brandt  established  himself  in  1630  ; 
here,  in  1632,  that  he  painted  his  first 
corporation  picture,  toe  **  Lesson  in 
Anatomy  ;"  and  here,  in  1634,  that  he 
married  his  wife,  Saskia  van  Uvlen- 
borch^  much  of  whose  short  married  life 
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must  have  been  spent  in  sitting  to  her 
husband.  M.  Michel  enumerates  some 
eighteen  portraits  of  her  of  one  kind  or 
another,  not  counting  compositions  in 
which  she  may  have  sat  for  single  fig- 
ures. Some  have  recognized  her  features 
in  an  even  greater  number  of  cases. 
Saskia  died  in  1642,  the  year  of  **  The 
Night  Watch.'*  Vosmaer,  through  a 
misapprehension  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
Scheltema,  of  an  entry  in  a  parish 
book,  gave  a  second  wife  to  Rem- 
brandt, one  Catharina  van  Vyck,  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  have  married  in 
1665.  It  IS  now  believed  that  Saskia's 
only  successor  was  Hendrickje  Stoffels, 
whose  irregular  connection  with  the 
master  began  about  1650  and  lasted  to 
her  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  1662.  The  most  intri- 
cate and  obscure  points  in  Rembrandt's 
life  are  those  connected  with  Saskia's 
disj)osition  of  her  property.  She  made 
a  will  in  favor  of  tier  son  Titus,  with  a 
contingent  remainder  for  the  benefit  of 
her  sister  Uiskia,  but  as  the  will  also 
contained  a  stipulation  that  Rembrandt 
should  not  be  legally  bound  to  carry 
out  its  provisions,  *^  because  she  had 
confidence  that  he  would  behave  in  the 
matter  in  strict  obedience  to  his  con- 
science,'* it  is  difficult  to  understand 
exactly  how  it  came  to  precipitate  his 
ruin.  M.  Michel  goes  into  all  this 
question  with  great  care,  making  good 
use  of  the  documents  disinterred  by 
Dr.  Bredius  and  other  Dutch  inc[uirers. 
And  yet  we  are  left  with  the  impres- 
sion tliat  the  viot  de  Venigme  has  yet  to 
be  discovered,  unless,  indeed,  we  find 
it  in  the  pure  carelessness,  the  mere 
"  letting  things  slide,"  of  Rembrandt 
himself.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  between  1654  and 
1658  the  painter  was  stripped  of  all  the 
property  ne  had  accumulated  in  the  his- 
toric house  in  the  Bree-straat,  and  that 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  sort  of 
nomad,  shifting  his  lodgings  with  un- 
comfortable frequency,  and  carrying 
with  him  nothing  but  the  materials  of 
his  art  and  some  little  wreckage  from 
his  collections,  which  seems  to  have  been 
saved  wo  know  not  how.  During  all 
this  period,  except  the  last  few  years, 
he  had  for  legal  tuteurs  Hendrickje, 
and  his  son  Titus,  who  made  shift  to 
manage  his  affairs  while  he  confined  his 


thoughts  to  art.  How  he  passed  the 
melancholy  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween their  deaths  and  his  own  we  can 
only  conjecture.  That  he  preserved 
some  remnant  of  cheerfulness  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  famous  portrait  in  the 
Carstanjen  collection  at  Berlin,  which 
shows  him  laughing  lightheartedly  in 
spite  of  his  troubles,  his  solitude,  and 
his  more  than  sixty  years. 

During  Rembrandt's  early  period  of 
activity  the  office  of  presiding  genius 
was  in  commission,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  members  of  his  father's  family.  In 
the  years  of  his  first  maturity  at  Am- 
sterdam it  was  filled  by  Saskia  ;  during 
the  last  and  greatest  time  it  fell  to  the 
erring,  but  faithful,  Hendrickje  Stof- 
fels, whose  sympathetic  features  appear 
on  her  master's  canvases  almost  as  often 
as  did  those  of  Saskia  during  his  early 
middle  age.  He  paints  her  dressed  and 
undressed,  and  her  figure -buxom  is 
the  only  word  for  it — suggests  the  near- 
est approach  to  objective  beauty  he  ever 
reached  in  his  dealings  with  the  female 
form.  For  clearly  she  sat  for  the 
**  Bathsheba**  of  the  Louvre.  Even 
now  all  doubts  have  not  been  dispelled 
as  to  Hendrickie's  status,  neither  is  it 
quite  certain  that  she  died  before  her 
master.  One  tradition  says  he  married 
her,  but  no  record  of  any  such  marriage 
has  been  found.  No  mention  of  her 
has  been  discovered  later  than  1661,  and 
the  record  of  her  burial  has  been 
searched  for  in  vain.  Of  the  two 
women  who  have  come  down  to  pos- 
terity in  Rembrandt's  shadow,  she 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  more  interest- 
ing. Saskia  lived  and  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  She  loved  her  husband, 
and  bore  witness  to  her  love  in  the  last 
act  of  her  life.  But  even  through  the 
halo  thrown  around  her  by  Rembrandt's 
art  we  seem  to  divine  a  creature  defi- 
cient in  blood,  a  child  to  be  petted  and 
adorned,  rather  than  a  woman  to  be 
loved,  a  being  who  shrank  in  the  fierce 
light  of  her  companion's  genius,  as  a 
shallow-rooted  plant  withers  in  the  sun, 
rather  than  one  to  whom  his  worship 
was  life  and  satisfaction.  With  all  her 
ignorance — she  could  not  write— and 
her  absence  of  finesse,  Hendrickje  looks 
a  better  companion  for  her  master. 
Her  comely  features  brim  over  with  gen- 
erosity, with  breadth  of  sympathy,  with 
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a  toleration  that  is  modern^  and  with  a 
capacity  for  the  love  that  grows  with 
love.  After  a  few  moments'  study  of 
the  picture  at  Berlin,*  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  Hendrickje  was  as 
good  a  mother  to  Saskia's  child  as  to 
her  own^  and  we  recognize  that  she  was 
Rembrandt's  true  affinity.  It  would  be 
fanciful,  perhaps,  to  connect  the  freer 
method  of  his  last  years  with  her  char- 
acter, but  the  curious  sympathy  be- 
tween her  looks  and  the  abandon  with 
which  Rembrandt  worked  with  her  for 
his  model  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Rembrandt's  son  Titus  died  in  1668, 
and  the  old  painter  was  left  with  two 
children,  his  grand- daughter  Titia,  the 
daughter  of  Titus,  and  Hendrickje's 
daughter  Cornelia,  to  form  his  onlv 
links  with  the  past.  His  own  death 
took  place  about  thirteen  months  later. 
So  far  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found 
in  any  contemporary  document,  except 
the  death-register  of  the  Wertef-kerk 
of  Amsterdam,  in  which  this  entry  oc- 
curs :  "  Tuesday,  October  8th,  1669  ; 
Rembrandt  von  Rhijn,  painter,  on  the 
Roozegraft,  opposite  the  Doolhof. 
Leaves  two  children.'' 

The  English  version  of  M.  Michel's 
biography  deserves  nothing  but  the 
warmest  praise.  The  omission  of  some 
twenty-nme  illustrations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  French  original  causes 
a  momentary  regret,  especially  that  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  "  Danae,"  but  we 
are  consoled  by  finding  some  of  the  gaps 
filled  up  with  first-rate  reproductions 
from  such  fine  things  as  Mr.  S.  Joseph's 
**  Saskia,"  and  the  never  to-be- forgot- 
ten "Rembrandt  in  a  Yellow  Gaber 
dine"  at  Lord  Ilchester's.  Miss  Sim- 
monds  has  done  her  work  in  a  way  that 
is,  unhappily,  very  rare  indeed.  Not 
once  in  the  course  of  these  six  hundred 
pages  are  we  reminded  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  translation.  Her  English  is 
simple  and  elegant,  while  her  author's 
meaning  is  invariably  understood,  and 
not  seldom  conveyed  m  language  clearer 
and  more  terse  tnan  his  own.  This  is 
high  praise,  but  it  is  thoroughly  well 
deserved.  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Wedmore's  share  in  the  work 
because  that  is  not  so  easy  to  follow. 
If  he  is  responsible  for  the  numerous 
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corrections,  in  matters  of  fact,  as  well 
as  for  the  initialled  notes,  then  he  has 
justified  his  selection  as  editor.  The 
division  into  two  volumes  makes  the 
book  much  more  convenient  than  the 
original,  and.  the  extra  plates  are  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  whole  series. 

Before  laying  down  my  pen  I  should 
like  to  say  something  on  certain  aspects 
of  Rembrandt's  career  which  have  not 
yet,   perhaps,    received   the    attention 
they  deserve.      Original    as   he    was, 
Rembrandt  shared  the  common  lot  in 
being  strictly  the  child  of  his  surround- 
ings.     Like   Rubens,   Velasquez,   and 
others  of  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
as    isolated    phenomena,    he    had    his 
devanciers.     In  spite  of  its  extremely 
personal  quality,   his  art    was    closely 
allied,  during  its  early  stages,  to  what 
his  neighbors  were  doing.     For  every 
peculiarity  of  his  youthful  work  you 
will  find  a  precedent  in    Jakob    van 
Swanenburch,  his  first  master ;  or  in 
Pieter  Lastman,  his  second  ;  or  in  Jan 
Lievens,  his  precocious  fellow-worker  ; 
or  in  Adam  Elsheimer,   the    German 
Italianizer  for  whom  Dr.   Bode  claims 
the  first  foot  on  the  path  followed  by 
so  many  illustrious  Dutchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century.      Add    to   these 
names  that  of  his  own  fellow-townsman, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  you  have    a 
complete  list  of  those  by  whom  Rem- 
brandt's early  proceedings  were  chiefly 
affected.     The  tradition  which  includes 
Joris    Verschooten   and    Jakob  Pynas 
among  his  actual    teachers    may,   ap- 
parently, be  disregarded.      No  one  of 
all  these,  with,  of  course,  the  exception 
of  Lucas,  whose  influence  was  posthu- 
mous as  well  as  indirect,  can  be  called 
a  distinguished  artist.       Swanenburch 
excites    some    slight    interest  for    his 
father's  sake  and  his  pupil's.     Lastman 
was  a  painter  of  skill  to  whom  all  power 
of  concentration  and  artistic  selection 
had  been  denied.     Lievens  had  a  touch 
of  genius,  spoiled  by  his  dispersed  way 
of  seeing  things,  and  by  an  essential 
discord    between    his  conceptions  and 
their  execution.     His  paint  was  thin, 
starved,    eked    out ;    his    ideas    often 
strongly  dramatic.     And  yet,  weak  as 
they  were,  we  can  see  that  if  these  men 
had  not  painted    as   they  did,   Rem- 
brandt would  scarcely  have  become  the 
Rembrandt  we  know.     There  is  a  sym* 
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pathy^  a  community  of  aim,  between 
his  work  and  theirs  which  is  not  to  be 
found  if  we  turn  to  Frans  Hals  and  his 
school  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Haarlem  ;  or  to  Mierevelt,  at  Delft ;  or 
to  Ravesteijn,  at  the  Hague  :  or  to  De 
Keyser,  Amsterdam.  With  the  impres- 
sionability of  all  great  artists,  Rem- 
brandt took  a  bias  from  his  teachers 
which  affected  the  whole  of  his  activity. 
Not  a  few  of  his  most  famous  creations 
are  simply  Lastman^  Elsheimer,  and 
Lievens,  transfigured  by  a  splendor  they 
could  not  themselves  approach. 

Another  condition  which  controlled 
his  development  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
own  nature  which  at  first  sight  seems 
insignificant  enough.     There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove  that  Rembrandt 
was  a  shy  man.     All  through  his  life, 
but  especially  during  that  sojourn  at 
Leyden  which  succeeded  his  time  of 
pupilage  at  Amsterdam,    he    worked 
chiefly  from  himself  and  from  members 
of  his  own  family.     A  great  deal  has 
been  said — M.    Michel  insists    on  the 
point — about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
models  in  the  Amsterdam  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     "  Sitting"  was  not,  of 
course,  the  regular  profession  it  has  now 
become.      A    painter    who    wanted    a 
model  had  mostly  to  break  the  ice  for 
himself,  and  exercise  such  powers  of 
persuasion  as  he  could  muster.       In 
face,  not  only  of  human  nature,  but 
also  of  what  others  were  doing  at  that 
very  moment   in  much  less  populous 
centres  than  Amsterdam,  it  is  absurd, 
however,  to   pretend  that  Rembrandt 
put  up  with  such  a  model  as  the  woman 
who  sat  for  his  **  Diana*'  because  he 
could  get  no  better.     From  what  we 
know  of  his  disposition  we  may  confi- 
dently believe  that  he  used  her  because 
she  was  under  his  roof  and  ready  to 
oblige.     It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
continual   painting    of  iiis  father,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  mistress,  his  son, 
and  "  his  own  self.'*     '*  II  faut  paraitre" 
was  by  no  means  his  motto.     So  far  as 
we  can  tell,  he  loved  to  sit  by  his  own 
fireside,    poring    over  that  old   Bible 
which  was  practically  his    only  book, 
and  giving  form  to  the  pictures  it  sug- 
gested with  the  help  of  any  model  who 
happened  to  be  within  reach.       The 
vast  majority  of  his  countless  sketches. 


his  studies  of  little  domestic  incidents, 
of  figures  in  movement  or  repose,  even 
of  schemes  of  chiaroscuro,  were  obvi- 
ously suggested  by  life  in  his  own 
house.  He  depended  on  himself,  on 
his  own  unerring  instincts  for  selection, 
concentration,  illumination,  to  give  the 
required  fitness  and  variety.  In  the 
whole  long  procession  of  his  studies, 

f)utting  aside  his  '^  beg^rs"  and  his 
andscapes,  you  will  hardly  find  a  score 
which  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  any  going 
abroad  for  materials.  Amsterdam  in 
the  sixteen  hundreds   was  even  more 

Sicturesque  than  now,  and  yet  how  sel- 
om  he  sketched  the  streets  !  When 
he  did  cross  his  own  threshold  he 
paused  only  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  country  outside  the  walls.     All  this 

Eoints  to  a  retiring,  self-centred,  per- 
aps  even  morose  person,  to  whom  new 
faces  and  other  people's  ideas  were  un- 
welcQme,  not  to  say  embarrassing. 
This  shyness,  and  the  impulse  received 
from  his  early  teachers,  acted  and  re- 
acted on  each  other.  To  the  combina- 
tion we  partly  owe  the  marvellous  unity, 
the  never-failing  vivacity,  the  pitiless 
concentration,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
which  came  to  mark  all  he  did. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fables  which  were  current  about  his  life 
until  the  other  day.  His  countrymen 
could  not  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  bis 
genius,  even  when  its  strangeness  made 
them  pause  before  investing  their  cher- 
ished gilders  in  its  results.  And  so  in 
the  absence  of  authentic  news  about  his 
private  life,  their  appetite  had  to  be  ap- 
peased by  fairy  tales.  The  interviewer 
of  the  day  had.  to  invent  stories  of  the 
greed  and  close  fistedness  of  one  of  the 
most  improvident  of  men,  and  to  spin 
inconsistent  yarns  of  his  wealth  one  day 
and  poverty  the  next.  Fantastic  tales 
were  told  of  how  he  would  break  hb 
nails  in  trying  to  pick  up  stivers  slyly 
painted  on  the  studio  floor,  and  yet  it 
was  said  to  be  his  habit  to  make  ex- 
travagant and  uncalled-for  bids  at  auc- 
tion for  anv  work  of  art  which  took  his 
fancy.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  inti- 
mates he  was  practically  unknown,  and 
that  to  his  instinctive  reserve  is  to  be 
traced  much  of  what  looks  like  perversity 
or  a  total  insensibility  to  beauty  in  his 
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seleotion  of  material^  as  well  as  not  a 
little  of  the  unrivalled  homogeneity  of 
his  artistic  expression. 

A  third  canons  point  in  Rembrandt's 
career  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
fruition  of  his  strictly  artistic  genius 
and  his  loss  of  vogue.  Uown  to  about 
1640,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years 
old,  Rembrandt,  like  nearly^  every  other 
great  artist,  was  distinguished  by  the 
care  with  which  he  perfected  his  skill 
in  imitation,  and  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  arranged  his  ma- 
terials, rather  than  by  any  extraordinary 
display  of  power  in  welding  a  pictorial 
scheme  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
typical  work  of  his  early  maturity  is 
'*  The  Anatomy  Lesson,"  at  the  Hague. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  strictures 
of  Promentin,  who  seems  for  once  to 
have  missed  the  strong  points,  while 
laying  his  fingers  rather  too  ruthlessly 
on  the  weak  ones,  of  a  work  of  art,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  picture  suc- 
ceeds rather  by  dint  of  patience,  good 
taste,  and  independence  than  through 
the  fusing  fire  which,  nearly  thirty 
years  afterward,  was  to  make  a  second 
'*  regent"  picture,  "  The  Syndics  of  the 
Cloth  Hall,"  such  a  superb  creation. 
All  through  the  years  which  intervened 
between  1627,  the  date  on  his  earliest 
known  work,  and  1640,  the  year  of  the 
great  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Rembrandt  relied  on  presentment  rather 
than  self-expression.  Not  that  his 
manner  was  consecutive  in  its  develop- 
ment. Far  from  it.  At  one  timQ  we 
find  him  painting  in  a  thin,  fused  wa^, 
as  in  the  portrait  Just  alluded  to,  or  in 
the  so-called  I^Doreur,'*  or  in  the 
"  Carpenter's  Household"  of  the 
Louvre,  which  all  belong  to  1640.  At 
another  time,  and  that  as  early  as  1633, 
he  paints  the  almostover-bold  *'  Por- 
trait of  an  Old  Lady,"  of  the  National 
Gallery.  But  in  spite  of  these  disloca- 
tions, if  I  may  call  them  so,  the  charac- 
ter of  his  aim  remains  steady,  or,  rather, 
advances  steadily  on  one  line.  What 
he  strives  for  at  first  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  tableau — using  that 
word  in  its  specialized  English  sense — 
with  elaborately  balanced  parts  and  a 
somewhat  tight  linear  rhythm.  This 
slowly  grows  less  rigid  as  he  becomes 
alive  to  the  value  of  a  method  which 
can  express  the  greater  heats  of  pas- 


sion, of  a  method  in  more  immediate 
contact  with  his  frame  of  mind  as  he 
works.  So  his  later  pictures  gain  in 
spontaneity,  in  artistic  sincerity,  what 
they  lose  in  signs  of  antecedent 
thought,  and  as  they  gained  sincerity 
they  lost  popularity.  **  The  Anatomy 
Lesson"  shows  a  quite  singular  combi- 
nation of  pictorial  balance  with  solici- 
tude for  the  patron.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  among  the  seven 
students  seem  to  be  thinking  more  of 
the  spectator  than  of  either  Tulp  or  his 
tendons,  probability  .and  a  rhythmic 
pattern  are  made  to  join  hands,  and 
that  without  allowing  any  one  of  the 
personcB  to  obecure  any  other.      The 

Eictare  in  which  the  forethought  of 
is  youth  and  the  abandon  of  his  age 
are  most  evenly  balanced  is,  perhaps, 
"The  Night  Watch,"  to  keep  its 
familiar  though  misleading  title.  If 
we  may  accept  the  perhaps  doubtful 
evidence  of  sketches  and  studies,  or 
rather  of  their  absence,  this  picture 
cost  Rembrandt  less  preparation  than 
any  other  among  his  more  important 
works.  And  yet  it  bears  all  over  the 
signs  of  most  elaborate  scheming.  To 
find  a  parallel  to  its  careful  arabesque 
and  variety  of  chiaroscuro  we  must  turn 
to  the  "  Hundred  Gilder  Print,"  which 
holds  a  place  among  his  etchings  cor- 
responding to  that  of  "  The  Night 
Watch"  among  his  pictures.  But  all 
this  care  did  not  reconcile  the  musketeers 
of  Captain  Frans  Banning  Cocq  to  being 
mere  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  a 
painter.  They  all  wanted  to  be  rooks, 
at  least !  And  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  gorgeous  and  audacious  brush 
which  has  at  last  won  Rembrandt  some- 
thing like  the  kingship  of  paint,  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  m  its  full  vigor 
on  this  famous  canvas,  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  his  prosperity. 
From  this  time  onward  his  trust  in  art 
alone,  in  the  free,  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  aesthetic  passion,  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  illustrative  and 
dramatic  sides  of  his  personality  become 
steadily  atrophied  as  the  relation  be- 
tween his  brush  and  his  emotions  be- 
comes closer  and  more  absorbing.  Day 
bjr  day  he  cared  less  to  imitate,  to  con- 
trive, to  marshal  material ;  day  by  day 
his  diction  grew  in  splendor,  day  by  day 
he  shed  all  sorts  of  irrelevance,  until  at 
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liquids  ;  while  in  gases  it  is  absent,  so 
that  if  they  are  not  confined  in  a  closed 
vessel  the  force  of  gravitation  atone  pre- 
vents their  constituent  molecules  from 
flying  asunder  into  space. 

In  no  one  of  the  three  states  of  mat- 
ter are  these  molecules  at  rest ;  but  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
kind  of  motion  peculiar  to  them  either 
in  solids  or  in  liquids.  In  gases,  where 
cohesion  is  absent,  the  molecules  are 
conceived  as  darting  about  in  every  im- 
aginable direction,  and  constantly  com- 
ing into  collision,  each  collision  occa- 
sioning a  change  of  path  ;  and  the  prop- 
erties  which  are  observed  in  the  ordinary 
gaseous  state  of  matter  are  compatible 
with  and  explicable  by  this  condition  of 
things,  just  as  the  properties  of  solids 
or  of  liquids  are  compatible  with  and 
explicable  by  the  respective  motions 
peculiar  to  their  molecules.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  see  that  if  a  liquid  body 
becomes  a  gas,  that  must  be  because 
the  molecular  motion  which  belongs  to 
the  liquid  state  has  been  changed  into 
that  other  molecular  motion  which  be- 
longs to  the  gaseous  state,  and  we  know 
this  transformation  is  effected  by  suffi- 
ciently raising  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  body  which  it  is  desired  to  vapor- 
ize. In  the  case  of  water  this  tempera- 
ture under  ordinary  conditions  is  212'' 
Fahr.,  at  which  point  the  water  begins 
to  turn  bodily  into  steam.  When  it 
has  all  become  steam,  however,  we  are 
not  able  by  means  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature to  effect  any  further  change 
of  state  in  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  it  hotter  and  thus  increase  its  ex- 
pansive power  (i.e.,  the  tendency  of  its 
constituent  molecules  to  fly  asunder), 
and  this  we  may  continue  to  do  until 
the  boiler  or  other  vessel  containing  the 
steam  bursts  ;  but  it  will  notecase  to  be 
steam  for  all  that.  In  the  same  manner 
we  may  heat  air,  or  any  other  gaseous 
body  to  any  known  extent,  but  it  will 
still  retain  the  properties  peculiar  to 
the  gaseous  state.  There  is,  however, 
as  was  pointed  out  to  readers  in  a  pre- 
vious article  ("  Boiling  Points") — an- 
other way  of  changing  or  assisting  to 
change  a  liquid  into  a  ^as  or  a  gas  into 
a  liquid  besides  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture, and  that  is  alteration  of  pressure. 
By  reducing  the  pressure  to  wnich  it  is 
subjected,  we  help  a  liquid  to  vaporize, 


and  this  reduction  of  pressure  is 
brought  about  by  pumping  out  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  closed  receptacle  in  which  the 
vessel  of  liquid  is  placed.  A  partial 
vacuum  is  thus  produced,  and  instead 
of  the  air  pressing  on  the  liquid  with 
the  normal  force  of  the  atmosphere 
(about  15  lbs.  to  the  sc^uare  inch),  it 
presses  with  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
hundredth  of  a  pound  or  less  to  the 
stjuare  inch.  This  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  very  great  achievement,  and 
a  vacuum  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  reduced  one  thou- 
sand times  {-giff  lb.  to  the  square  inch) 
was  supposed  to  be  perfect.  The  great 
error  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  and 
even  of  a  mucn  later  one,  that  a  press- 
ure one  hundred  thousand  times  less 
than  that  of  ordinary  air  meant  no  press- 
ure,  or  the  absence  of  all  air,  has  been 
very  conclusively  shown,  for  with  the 
extraordinarily  delicate  appliances  and 
tests  obtainable  in  modem  days,  it  is 

Eossible  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  the 
undred-millionth  part  of  its  normal 
value,  and  even  then  the  vacuum  is  not 
perfect,  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
produced  still  contains  a  residue  of  air 
or  of  whatever  gas  has  been  experi- 
mented with. 

It  tnust  be  ''  almost  none"  then,  the 
reader  will  think  ;  perhaps  compara- 
tively speaking  we  may  say  almost 
none,  for  according  to  calculation  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centi- 
metre (.06102  c.  inch)  of  air  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is 
*'  probably  sometnmg  like  one  thousand 
trillions"  (a  number  which  written  in 
figures  would  baffle  most  people  to  de- 
cipher *),  and  at  this  high  point  of  ex- 
haustion it  is  reduced  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billions  to  the  cubic  cen- 
timetre, an  amount  which,  though  a 
million  times  less,  does  not  approach 
very  near  nothing.  This  residual  gas, 
however,  this  "almost  none,"  if  we 
choose  BO  to  consider  it,  exhibits  char- 
acteristics of  the  most  absorbing  interest 
to  scientific  investigators,  and  so  differ- 
ent from  those  of  gas  under  ordinary 
conditions,  that  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Grookes,  F.II.S.,  has  bestowed  upon 
it  the    dignified    appellation  of    the 
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* '  Fourth  State  of  Matter. ''  It  is  called 
also  **  Badiant  Matter/'  for  a  reason 
which  shall  presently  be  given. 

As  we  have  already  seen^  the  ordinary 
properties  of  a  ^  depend  on  the  state 
of  constant  collision  of  its  molecules  and 
their  consequent  continual  change  of 
path.  Therefore  if  we  reduce  their 
number  within  a  given  enclosed  space 
to  the  very  great  extent  which  has  just 
been  mentioned^  it  follows  that  those 
ordinary  properties  must  chan^e^  be- 
cause the  number  of  collisions  will  be 
much  smaller  and  the  change  of  path 
much  rarer.  The  average  distance 
traversed  by  molecules  of  air  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  without 
a  collision^  called  their  *'  mean  free 
path/'  is  an  almost  inconceivably  small 
Traction  of  an  inch.  At  the  exhaus- 
tions employed  in  Mr.  Crookes'  experi- 
ments^  the  mean  free  path  is  extended 
to  several  feet^  and  being  consequently 
relieved  from  the  interference  witn 
their  motion  caused  by  the  enormous 
number  of  collisions  they  generally  have 
to  encounter,  the  molecules  are  able  to 
move  in  straight  lines  (hence  the  ap- 
pellation radiant),  which  though  always 
their  tendency,  is  rendered  quite  im- 
possible to  them  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. What  is  studied  therefore  in 
these  researches  into  the  ultra-gaseous 
state  is  (so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  portions  of  matter  too  small  to  be 
brought  under  the  direct  cognizance  of 
our  senses  by  any  artificial  means  what- 
soever), the  behavior  of  the  average  in- 
dividual molecule,  instead  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  whole  mass  of  molecules  ; 
and  these  difficult  investi^tions  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  aid  of  that  mysterious 
agent  which  has  been  compelled  in  so 
many  ways  to  do  man's  work,  and  of 
whose  nature  he  is  nevertheless  still  so 
ignorant — electricity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  means 
employed,  we  must  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  consideration  of  matter  still  re- 
taining the  ordinary  properties  of  the 
gaseous  state,  though  it  is  rarefied  to 
some  extent ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision, let  us  take  the  case  of  air,  and 
follow  it  through  its  experiences  in  a 
vacuum  tube.  A  vacuum  tube  is  a 
fflass  tube  or  vessel  of  any  shape,  from 
which  the  air  with  whic&  it  wa^  ori^- 
inally  filled  has  been  pumped  out,  until 


the  required  stage  of  exhaustion  is 
reached.  Metal  terminals  connected 
with  an  induction-coil  for  producing  a 
powerful  electric  spark,  are  introduced 
into  each  end  of  the  tube,*  and  when 
the  electric  current  is  set  up  and  while 
it  continues,  the  spark  passes  through 
the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
flickering  light,  opalescent  in  the  case 
of  air,  but  varying  in  color  with  the 
nature  of  the  gas  employed  and  with 
the  degree  of  exhaustion.  In  air  at  the 
ordinary  density,  the  spark  would  either 
not  pass  at  all  (for  air  is  a  non-conduct- 
or),  or  if  it  were  very  powerful  indeed, 
it  would  burst  through  with  an  explo- 
sive discharge  like  a  miniature  flash  of 
lightning,  very  probably  shattering  the 
tube  on  its  road.  In  moderately  ex- 
hausted tubes  then,  the  discharge  is 
seen  as  a  flickering  line  of  light.  In 
tubes  exhausted  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
about  two  and  a  half  millionths  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  discharge  becomes 
stratined,  luminous  layers  alternating 
with  dark  layers,  and  the  glow  from  the 
positive  pole  is  separated  from  that  of 
the  negative  pole  by  a  dark  space  known 
as  **  Faraday's,"  because  he  was  the 
first  to  observe  it,  while  a  second  very 
much  smaller  dark  space  surrounds  the 
negative  pole  itself.  With  increasing 
exhaustion  this  second  dark  space  grows 
larger  and  larger  till  at  length  it  fills 
the  whole  tube,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  residual  gas  loses  the  properties 
which  ordinarily  distinguish  gaseous 
matter,  and  enters  upon  the  Fourth  or 
**  Radiant"  state.  The  meaning  of  the 
stratified  discharge  is  thus  explained  by 
Mr.  Crookes  : — 

f  **  If  at  some  time  when  the  stream  of  traffic 
[in  a  frequented  thoronghfare]  runs  almost 
equally  in  both  directions,  we  take  our  stand 
at  a  window  from  which  we  can  overlook  the 
passing  crowd,  we  shall  notice  that  the  throng 
on  the  footway  is  not  uniformly  distributed, 
but  is  made  up  of  knots — we  might  almost  say 

*  In  some  of  Mr.  Crookes*  experiments  in 
high  vacua,  the  electrodes  (poles)  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass  tube  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  enter  it,  a  modification  introduced 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  effects  observed 
were  not  due  to  minute  metallic  particles  torn 
off  the  electrodes  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge,  but  to  the  residual  gas  itself. 

f  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  reported  in  the  EleC' 
irician,  January  16th,  1891. 

**  Instead   of  observing  moving  men  and 
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blocks — interrupted  by  spaoes  which  are  com- 
paratiTely  open.  We  may  eaRily  conceive  in 
what  manner  these  knots  or  gronps  are 
formed.  Some  few  persons  walking  rather 
more  slowly  than  the  ayerage  rate  slightly  re- 
tard the  movements  of  others,  whether  trav- 
elling in  the  same  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Thus  a  temporary  obstraction  is  created.  The 
passengers  behind  catch  np  to  the  block  and 
increase  it,  and  those  in  front  passing  on  un- 
checked at  their  former  rate,  leave  a  com- 
paratively vacant  space.  If  a  crowd  is  moving 
all  in  the  same  direction,  the  formation  of 
these  groups  becomes  more  distinct.  With 
vehicles  in  crowded  streets,  the  result,  as 
every  one  may  have  remarked,  will  be  the 
same.  Hence  mere  differences  of  speed  suffice 
to  resolve  a  multitude  of  passengers  into 
alternating  gaps  and  knots. 

The  effect  of  the  electric  influence  on 
the  molecules  is  therefore  directive,  and 
the  dark  spaces  are  indicative  of  those 
parts  of  their  path  where  the  fe^vest 
collisions  take  place.  This  enables  ns 
to  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  dark  space  round  the  nega- 
tive electrode.  It  represents  the  in- 
creasing  mean  free  path  of  the  mole- 
cules with  increasing  degrees  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  when  it  fills  the  whole  tube 
then  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube 
there  are  practically  no  collfsious  be- 
tween the  molecules  at  all ;  they  travel 
in  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  negative  electrode.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  however,  how  can 
this  or  indeed  the  presence  of  the  mole- 
cules be  known  if  their  luminouft  track 
is  wiped  out  ?  And  the  reply  is  that 
by  artificial  means  they  can  be  made  to 
discover  themselves,  and  that  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.    All  readers  are  to 


women,  suppose  we  experiment  on  little  par- 
ticles of  some  substance  such  as  sand,  ap- 
proximately equal  in  size.  If  we  mix  the 
particles  with  water  in  a  horizontal  tube  and 
set  them  in  rhythmical  agitation,  we  shall  see 
very  similar  results,  the  powder  sorting  itself 
with  regularity  into  alternate  heaps  and  blank 
spaces.  If  we  pass  to  yet  more  minute  sub- 
stances, we  observe  the  behavior  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  rarefied  gas  when  submitted  to  an 
induction  current.  The  molecules  here  are 
f^ee  of  course  from  any  caprice,  and  simply 
follow  the  law  I  seek  to  iUustratet  and  though 
originally  in  a  state  of  rampant  disorder,  yet 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  rhythm 
they  arrange  themselves  into  well-defined 
groups  or  stratifications ;  the  luminosities 
show  where  arrested  motion  with  concomitant 
friction  occurs,  and  the  dark  intervals  indicate 
where  the  molecules  travel  with  comparatively 
few  collisions." 


some  extent  familiar  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  phosphorescence,  and  are  aware 
that  the  peculiarity  of  phosphorescent 
substances  lies  in  their  capability  of 
shining  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Urookes  has 
found  that  some  bodies  which  are  not 
phosphorescent  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, such  as  diamond,  ruby,  certain 
kinds  of  glass,  and  a  rare  earth  called 
yttria,  become  so  when  placed  in  the 
very  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tubes 
which  he  uses  in  his  experiments.  By 
placing  within  the  tube  a  phosphores- 
cent screen,  or  rather  one  which  be- 
comes phosphorescent  under  the  impact 
of  the  electrified  molecules,  their  line  of 
march  is  illuminated.  It  is  so  because 
the  highlv  rarefied  gas,  instead  of  press- 
ing equally  in  all  directions  as  does 
dense,  or  only  slightly  rarefied  gas, 
presses  with  greatly  increased  force  in 
one  direction — viz.,  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  negative  electrode  ; 
and  therefore  if  a  screen  made  of  appro- 
priate material  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  procession  of  molecules,  it  is  so 
vehemently  bombarded  by  these  ener- 
getic little  travellers  that  they  set  up  in 
it  an  intense  and  rapid  vibration  which 
makes  it  for  the  time  self  luminous,  the 
color  with  which  it  phosphoresces  being 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance used,  and  being  at  a  certain  stage 
of  exhaustion  (different  for  different 
substances)  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  Kor  is  this  the  only  way  in 
which  the  presence  and  action  of  '^  radi- 
ant matter'^  can  be  detected.  Many 
years  a^o  Mr.  Crookes  invented  a  won- 
derful little  instrument,  which  he  called 
a  radiometer,  in  appearance  much  like 
a  miniature  windmill,  the  vanes  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  a  bulb  exhausted 
of  air.  It  was  at  first  sometimes  called 
the  '^  light-mill,'*'  because  it  acts  as 
though  the  light  repelled  its  little 
vanes,  but  a  more  accurate  name  would . 
be  the  heat-mill,  for  the  phenomenon  is 
a  thermal  one,  and  as  in  all  heat-engines 
is  due  to  inequality  of  temperature. 
The  vanes  of  tne  radiometer  are  black 
on  one  side  and  bright  on  the  other. 
The  light  passing  through  the  glass  bulb 
without  sensibly  warmins  it,  falls  on 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  blackened  surface 
of  the  vane.  The  black  surface  is  thus 
slightly  warmed,  causing  the  molecules 
of  the  residud  aiir  to  leave  the  surface 
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with  a  greater  velocity  than  they  fell 
upon  it ;  the  blackened  face  is  thus 
kicked  back  by  the  molecules'  rebound, 
and  the  motion  is  kept  up  owing  to  the 
dissipation  of  this  increased  molecular 
activity  by  the  cooler  surface  of  the 
glass  bulb.  A  modification  of  this  lit- 
tle instrument,  the  electrical  radiome- 
ter, has  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  investigation  into  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  radiant  matter,  which  also  by 
appropriate  adjustments  causes  sharp 
shadows  to  be  cast  by  objects  placed  in 
its  path. 

These  wonderful  researches,  of  which 
a  slight  outline  has  been  given,  reveal 
to  us  in  fact  a  new  world,  where  matter 
exists  under  conditions  totally  different 
from  any  with  which  we  were  cognizant 
before  ;  but  it  is  a  **  world  which  we  can 
never  enter,  and  in  which  we  must  be 
content  to  observe  and  experiment  from 
the  outside/'  Not  a  few  of  the  so- 
called  *'practicar'  members  of  society 
would  immediately  rejoin,  **  And  what, 
then,  is  the  use  of  knowing  anything 
about  it  ?**  To  these  it  may  be  re- 
plied that,  though  the  direct  result  of 
scientific    investigation  is  not  always 


''practical/'  indirect  practical  Tesolts 
are  nearly  sure  to  ensue.  Mr.  Grookes' 
researches  in  high  vacua  have  been  of 
the  very  greatest  incidental  use  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  for  it  is  owing  to 
them  that  the  means  of  procuring  more 
perfect  vacua  have  been  so  extraordi- 
narily improved  ;  and  without  this  pos- 
sibility not  one  of  the  many  competing 
"  incandescent"  electric  light  bulbs, 
each  excellent  in  its  own  way,  could 
have  been  successful.  This  may,  per- 
haps, to  some  extent  satisfy  the  utilita- 
rian cravings  of  those  to  whom  science 
is  nothing  more  nor  better  than  an  in- 
genious purveyor  to  material  needs. 
But  there  are  others  to  whom  knowledge 
is  an  end  in  itself,  to  whom  a  little 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the 
universe  to  which  they  belong,  a  little 
deeper  insight  into  the  ''  many-colored 
wisdom"  of  the  Creator,  is  reward  suffi- 
cient for  much  labor.  It  is  to  such  as 
these  that  the  present  short  record  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  modem  days,  the  fruit  of  consum- 
mate skill  and  of  years  of  the  patient  in- 
vestigation of  genius,  will  appeal. — 
Good  Words. 
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Wben  the  decease  of  Profeesor  Tyndull  was 
annonnoed  no  fewer  than  sis  editors  of  maga- 
zines telegraphed  to  Professor  Haxley  for  an 
article.  Mr.  Enowles  was  slightly  quicker 
than  the  rest,  and  secured  the  prize. 

Tbb  January  nnmber  of  Poet-Lore  (Boston, 
Kass.)  contains  extracts — to  be  continued  in 
future  numbers— from  a  series  of  unpublished 
letters  of  George  Eliot.  They  are  written  be- 
tween 1840  and  1842,  and  addressed  to  a  Miss 
Lewis.    Here  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  them  : 

**  Have  you,  dear  Patty,  read  any  of  T. 
Carlyle*s  works?  He  is  a  great  favorite  of 
mine,  and  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  his 
'  Sartor  Besartus.'  His  soul  is  the  shrine  of 
the  brightest  and  purest  philanthropy,  kindled 
by  the  live  coal  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
the  Author  of  aU  things.  I  should  observe 
that  he  is  not  orthodox.'* 

Ths  last  number  of  the  Bigle,  a  magazine 
supported  by  members  of  St.  John's  Oollege, 


Cambridge,  contains  some  further  details 
about  Wordsworth's  room,  recently  demol- 
ished in  the  course  of  alterations  made  in  the 
kitchen.  It  appears  that  the  window  is  still 
preserved,  and  that  two  fellows  of  the  coUege 
have  filled  it  with  stained  glass,  bearing  a 
memorial  inscription.  As  usual,  the  obituary 
notices  are  prominent,  among  those  here  com- 
memorated being  G.  £.  Haskins,  H.  D.  Darbi- 
shire,  0.  A.  M.  Pond,  and  L.  Blomefield 
(Jenyns).  A  playful  paper,  which  was  found 
among  Darbishire's  mss.,  entitled  ''Why  We 
Talk,"  is  also  printed.  A  large  number  of 
his  classical  and  philological  books  have  been 
presented  to  the  college  library.  Dr.  Donald 
MacAlister  contributes  a  German  rendering 
of  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  from  which  we  quote 
the  first  stanza : 

"  Die  Sonne  sinkt,  die  Abendsteme  glfinn, 
Ein  heller  Anruf  f  ordert  mich  ins  Meer ; 
Sei  mir  gewfthrt  es  brause  kein  Gtostohn 
Am    Hafenausgang    wenn   ioh    seewftrts 
kehr'." 
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TfOtlPuhlishera*  Circular  has  issued  its  usual 
analytioal  table  of  books  published  in  1893. 
The  total  nnmber,  adding  together  new  books 
and  new  editions,  is  6382.  being  128  more  than 
last  year.  It  woald  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  totals  in  the  several  classes,  if  one  could 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification. Novels  appear  to  have  largely  de- 
creased— which  is  opposed  to  our  personal  ex- 
perience ;  while  juvenile  books  have  increased 
more  than  twofold.  These  two  classes  to- 
gether make  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Taking  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  we  find 
that  theology  has  been  declining  steadily  :  in 
1881,  it  was  represented  by  945  books,  or  17 
per  cent  of  the  total ;  last  year  by  533,  or 
8  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  notable  decline  in 
political  and  social  economy  (226  in  1880  and 
only  85  last  year) ;  and  in  scientific  and  illus- 
trated works  (452  in  1880  and  only  123  last 
year).  On  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  looking 
up,  having  increased  from  93  in  1886  to  234 
last  year ;  while  the  fall  in  other  classes  is 
made  up  for  by  an  enormous  rise  in  miscel- 
laneous (from  232  in  1881  to  1430  last  year). 

Bt J;he  death  of  Mr.  George  C.  Foulk  toward 
the  end  of  last  year,  at  Miyanoshita  in  Japan, 
the  Americans  lose  their  best  authority  on 
Oorea.  He  was  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  being  on  the  Japan  station  learned  Japan- 
ese and  Corean.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
be  Naval  Attach^  to  the  United  States  Corean 
Legation.  In  the  outbreak  of  1884  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  losing  his  life  in  Corea.  His 
observations  on  Corea  are  contained  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  **  United  States  For- 
eign Belations  for  1885/'  Abandoning  the 
navy,  he  married  a  Japanese  wife  and  settled 
in  Kioto,  becoming  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Doshisha  University. 

The  deaths  are  announced  of  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  the  widow  of  the  great  novelist, 
and  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Story,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  sculptor  and  author. 

Ws  hear  that  Miss  Marie  Corelli's  "Bo- 
mance  of  Two  Worlds'  *  has  been  translated 
into  Hindustani,  under  the  title  of  "  PisiniU 
do-Jehan,"  and  will  be  published  early  next 
month  at  Lucknow,  which  city  still  maintains 
its  old  reputation  as  a  literary  centre.  The 
translator,  whose  work  is  a  labor  of  love,  is 
now  engaged  upon  ''Barabbas."  This  latter 
novel,  we  may  add,  has  been  very  popular  on 
the  continent  in  its  Tauchnitz  edition  ;  and 
versions  of  it  will  shortly  appear  simultane- 


ously in  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Swed- 
ish. 

The  first  work  of  the  late  Professor  Jowett's 
to  appear  after  his  death  will  be  a  reissue  of 
his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.  Galatians,  and  Bomans, 
together  with  the  essay  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  originally  appeared  in 
Essays  and  Bevkwa,  It  will  be  in  two  vol- 
umes, edited  and  condensed  by  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell,  and  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  John  Murray. 

Mb  Josiab  Fltnt,  a  young  American,  who 
has  already  pablished  some  articles  in  the 
magazines  upon  the  causes,  career,  and  cure 
of  the  Tramp,  is  now  engaged  on  a  book  treat- 
ing the  same  subject  at  length,  and  giving  in- 
dividual instances  of  tramp  life  and  adven- 
ture. 

Mbs.  Newton  Cboslaih)  has  written  a  pleas- 
ant volume  of  reminiscences  in  "  Landmarks 
of  a  Literary  Life"  (Sampson  Low  A;  Co.),  put 
together  with  remarkable  clearness  for  an  old 
lady  of  eighty,  who  can  dimly  remember  the 
Sunday  of  Waterloo.  Her  recollections  are  of 
many  kinds.  In  the  drama  she  can  just  say 
she  saw  Miss  O'Neill  on  the  stage  ;  but  when 
seventeen  or  eighteen  she  beheld  from  the 
third  row  of  the  pit  (then  the  favorite  place 
of  middle-class  playgoers)  the  Shylock  and 
Othello  of  Edmund  Kean.  At  the  opera  she 
heard  Malibran.  She  was  acquainted  with 
Lady  Blessington,  and  dined  at  Gore  House 
with  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  had  escaped 
from  Ham.  Of  authors  she  has  known  Leigh 
Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  Brownings,  Mrs. 
Loudon,  the  Howitts,  Miss  Mitford,  and 
others.  As  Mrs.  Crosland  is  a  believer  in 
spiritualism,  she  naturally  enough  encouraged 
Mrs.  Browning's  strong  leanings  to  a  like 
faith,  which  her  husband  as  naturally  op- 
posed : 

"  The  last  time  I  had  seen  the  Brownings 
in  England  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
subject  of  the  then  recent  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions which  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  deeply  interested  in  many 
things  I  had  to  tell  her,  her  husband  joining 
at  first  but  little  in  the  conversation  between 
us.  When,  however,  I  offered  to  lend  her  a 
certain  book  on  the  subject,  which  she  wished 
to  see,  he  broke  in,  somewhat  vehemently, 
begging  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  he 
did  not  wish  her  mind  to  dwell  on  such 
things.    I  remember  Mrs.  Browning  exclaim- 
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ing  rather  warmly,  'Bobert,  my  sonl  is  my 
owq/  thoagh,  with  wife-like  obedience,  she 
yielded.  Bat  in  Florence,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  Bobert  Browning  asked  me  if  I 
chanced  to  have  that  book  with  me,  as  now 
he  had  no  objection  to  his  wife  reading  it ! 
I  did  chance  to  have  it  with  me,  and  promptly 
fetched  it  from  an  adjoining  room,  and  in  two 
minutes,  without  being  at  all  examined,  it  was 
slipped  into  the  borrower's  deep  coat-pocket.** 
Mrs.  Grosland  has  creditably  tried  to  avoid 
being  prejudiced  by  her  strong  beliefs  in 
spiritual  phenomena,  but  probably  she  would 
not  have  thought  so  well  of  S.  G.  Hall  had  he 
not  been  an  adherent ;  and  the  foUowing  is  a 
naive  specimen  of  a  lady's  logic.  She  dis- 
coursed on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Skinner,  of 
Cambridge  (who  was  never,  as  she  thinks, 
Professor  of  Hebrew),  and  remarks:  "He 
must  have  been  a  man  accustomed  to  weigh 
evidence,  for  he  listened  attentively  to  all  I 

said.*' 

•  •  * 

MISCELLANY. 

Taken  fbou  Life. — Fiction  is  such  an  es- 
sential element  in  modem  life  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  recall  the  time  when  the  read- 
ing of  novels  was  regarded  as  a  very  reprehen- 
sible business.  It  is  to  the  novelist  we  turn 
now  for  our  philosophy,  our  code  of  manners, 
and  even  our  religion,  and  we  must  be  exact- 
ing indeed  if  we  cannot  find  an  author  to  suit 
our  taste  among  the  embarrassment  of  riches 
at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  can  subscribe 
to  a  circulating  library.  The  immense  gen- 
eral interest  that  is  taken  in  novels  is  mark- 
edly apparent  in  the  eager  fashion  in  which 
any  information  concerning  their  making  is 
received.  One  odd  result  of  this  enthusiasm 
is  that  certain  persons  have  acquired  an  act- 
ual celebrity  as  having  been  the  *'  originals" 
of  famous  heroes,  heroines,  or  villains  that 
have  thrilled  us  with  their  reality  in  this  or 
that  work  of  pure  imagination. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  novel,  when  Mile. 
de  Scudery  was  hailed  a  tenth  muse  on  the 
strength  of  "  Le  Grand  Cyrus,"  that  belauded 
romance  owed  its  chief  success  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  but  a  thinly  veiled  study  of  Louis 
Treize  and  his  brilliant  court.  Caps  were 
fitted  BO  incessantly  that  at  last  the  enter- 
prising authoress  published  a  key,  which  was 
as  fortunate  as  the  original  work.  Less  Inoky 
was  Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe  when  she  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  "  Unole  Tom's  Cabin,'* 
probably   because    Americans    were    better 


pleased  to  label  their  individual  and  personal 
enemies  as  the  wicked  torturers  of  the  poor 
slave.  With  the  notorious  exception  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Thackeray  sel- 
dom found  his  creations  ticketed  with  living 
persons.  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  took  de- 
light in  sketching  from  nature,  and  if  he  did 
not  see  himself  precisely  as  others  saw  him 
when  he  assumed  the  mantle  of  Vivian  Grey 
or  Endymion,  his  encounter  with  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith  showed  that  he  was  able 
enough  to  mirror  other  folks.  Of  the  orig- 
inals  of  Jane  Austen's  clear-cut  studies  we 
know  and  care  to  know  nothing.  The  after- 
thought that  she  intended  the  silly  Marianne 
of  **  Sense  and  Sensibility"  for  her  sparkling 
self  obtained  credence  because  the  prudent 
Elinor  was  assuredly  a  loving  study  of  her 
sister  Cassandra.  Matters  were  quite  other- 
wise when  George  Eliot  convinced  the  literary 
world  that  a  great  star  had  risen  upon  the  hori- 
zon. A  forgotten  cleric  acquired  quite  a  pub- 
lic reputation  as  the  prototype  of  that  Bev. 
Amos  Barton,  whose  "  sad  fortune"  we  have 
all  compassionated.  Nay,  enthusiasts  carried 
things  so  far  as  actually  to  raise  a  tablet  above 
the  ashes  of  an  obscure  sleeper  to  record  the 
fact  that  here  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  her 
who  inspired  the  fadeless  picture  of  that 
saintly  woman,  Dinah  Morris.  What  greater 
tribute  can  the  world  pay  a  novelist  than  to 
remember  an  actual  man  or  woman  merely 
because  his  or  her  shadow  has  crossed  the 
path  irradiated  by  a  potent  imagination  ? 

There  is  futile  talk  that  Dickens  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  that  he  is  not  read.  Publish- 
ers' statistics,  however,  bear  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  The  great  masses 
laugh  over  their  "  Pickwick'*  as  heartily  as 
did  their  grandparents  when  they  watched 
greedily  for  the  green  numbers  that  came  with 
every  xhonth.  Perhaps  these  readers  trouble 
themselves  less  as  to  whether  Dickens  drew 
Micawber  from  his  own  shiftless,  happy-go- 
lucky  parent,  than  readers  did  when  he  first 
stepped  upon  the  stage.  Yet  a  beautifully 
printed  gift-book  just  issued  under  the  title 
of  *'  The  Country  and  Church  of  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers,' '  by  the  Bev.  Hume  Elliot,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  old  curiosity  is  far  from 
extinct.  Until  the  glorious  old  twins  entered 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  the  merchant  had 
usually  been  a  shady  person  in  fiction,  over- 
given  to  fraud  and  embezzlement,  and  prone 
to  oppression  of  the  orphan.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  two  excellent  men  rejoiced  in  the 
distinction  of  being  cited  as  the  models  for 
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snoh  amiable  portraits,  or  that  those  who 
knew  them  should  endeaTor  to  keep  their 
memories  green  ?  As  long  as  the  norel  main- 
tains its  ascendency,  so  long  will  the  cnrions 
seek  to  acquaint  themseWes  with  the  history 
of  its  evolation.  This  kind  of  thing  draws  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  fiction  and  its  first 
oonsin,  romance.  Romance  will  have  none 
of  these  minglings  of  reality  and  fact  with 
fairy  fancy.  A  Scott,  a  Stevenson,  goes  into 
a  far  country  to  bring  back  his  spoil. — KoUing- 
ham  Daily  JEsqyress. 

HxBX  is  his  account  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  a  Bugbean  of  a  year's  standing,  of  his 
winning  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  Sicily  and 
its  Bevolntions"  : 

"  Dear  Mary,  dear  good  people  at  home. 
...  I  have  got  the  prize.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  while  I  tell  you  1  Now  for  the  account 
of  it.  .  .  .  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  my 
study,  half  through  my  first  cup  of  tea.  The 
door  burst  open,  and  a  friend  of  mine  ap- 
peared breathless  with  haste.  I  trembled, 
and  after  talking  about  one  who  was  likely  to 
get  it,  he  said  :  '  Tcu  have  got  it.'  I  did  not 
eat  very  much  more.  ...  I  was  very,  very 
glad,  but  still  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
mistake.  .  .  .  On  the  same  afternoon,  as  I 
was  running  home  from  school,  a  cry  of 
'  Stanley  to  Dr.  Arnold '  reached  my  ears.  I 
turned,  and  bursting  through  the  outstretched 
arms,  and  '  Tou  have  got  it,'  stood  before  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  said  he  congratulated  me  on  hav- 
ing gained  the  prize.  Oh  !  what  a  moment ! 
and  when  I  came  out,  such  a  shaking  of  hands, 
such  congratulations.  There  is  a  Gtormau 
sentence  which  we  had  in  our  lesson  the  other 
day,  which  is  :  'My  heart  laughs  in  my  body.' 
That  is  just  my  feeling.'' 

His  Bugby  life  was  a  series  of  extraordinavy 
triumphs.  He  was,  moreover,  what  a  success, 
ful  student  is  not  always,  extremely  popular. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  his 
total  inaptitude  for  games.  His  character 
and  pluck,  however,  made  him  as  popular 
with  the  boys  as  he  was  with  the  masters, 
and  one  cannot  resist  a  glow  of  sympathji, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  one  reads  his 
account  of  Dr.  Arnold's  words  on  his  last 
great  day  at  school,  after  he  had  won  the 
Balliol  Scholarship  : 

'  *  When  I  went  up  for  the  last  of  my  six 
prizes.  Dr.  Arnold  stood  up  and  said  :  *  Stan- 
ley, I  have  now  given  you  from  this  place 
every  prize  that  can  be  given,  and  I  cannot 
let  it  pass  without  thanking  yon  thus  pub- 


b'cly  for  the  honor  you  have  reflected  upon 
the  school,  not  only  within  these  walls,  but 
even  already  at  the  University.'  The  ap- 
plause was  great,  and  so  ended  my  Bugby 
career  with  the  most  glorious  hour  I  have 
ever  had.  "-^  Life  of  Dean  SUnHty, 

Thb  Ovxbohasoxd  Bbain.  —  I  remember 
watching  a  young  man  who  had  been  prepar- 
ing  for  graduation  in  honors  for  one  of  our 
universites ;  I  remember  watching  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  competing  for  a  first  place 
in  the  high-class  university  examinations.  I 
looked  at  the  lessons  these  pupils  had  been 
forced  to  learn,  at  the  charges  of  knowledge 
they  had  been  obliged,  in  a  given  time  of 
short  duration,  to  stow  away  in  their  brain, 
which  charges  must,  when  the  examiner 
pulled  the  trigger,  be  exploded  on  the  exami- 
nation paper  ;  I  looked  at  one  particular  sub. 
ject  of  examination,  with  which  I  was  best 
acquainted — for  it  included  some  researches 
of  my  own — and  I  asked  myself,  "  How  long 
would  it  take  me,  who  am  a  fair  hand  at  learn- 
ing anything  I  may  apply  myself  to,  to  get  up 
sufficient  information  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  are  set  for  these  young  minds  to 
answer  ?' '  The  conclusion  I  was  forced  to  ar- 
rive at  was  that  the  task  on  the  one  subject 
on  which  I  was  best  able  to  form  a  judgment, 
because  it  has  been  a  pursuit  of  my  life, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  properly 
all  the  time  that  was  given  to  learn  the  whole 
examination  programme.  I  saw,  in  short,  a 
trained  specialist  in  one  department  of  learn- 
ing putting  forth  his  strength  to  wrestle,  on 
his  own  ground  and  on  his  own  conditions, 
with  a  young  brain  that  had  been  straining 
to  get  up  a  similar  contest  with  a  number  of 
other  trained  specialists,  not  one  of  whom 
could  wrestle  with  his  colleagues  off  his  own 
ground.  The  process  amounted  to  an  inquisi- 
tion, and  it  were  better  for  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  if  there  were  no  competitions 
at  all  than  that  such  a  pressure  should  be  in- 
flicted on  their  children.  To  have  sent  a 
Faraday,  a  George  Stephenson,  a  Fergusson, 
a  John  Hunter,  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Bacon,  through  any  such  ordeal,  would  have 
been  either  to  have  whipped  them  entirely 
off  the  stage  of  the  literary  world  or  to  have 
made  them  the  merest  pedants. — Sir  B,  W, 
Richardson,  inih^'*  Aadepiad.** 

Mtstxbibs  or  thb  Body. — Some  days  ago  a 
person  remarked  in  hiy  hearing  that,  while 
science  dealt  with  both  the  big  things  and  the 
little  things  of  life  and  nature,  it  had  in  real- 
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ity  thrown  very  little  light  indeed  on  the  more 
intricate  bodily  prooeeses  in  Tirtne  of  'which 
life  is  carried  on.  The  plaint  of  my  friend 
was  that  science  knew  about  things  "  in  the 
rough/'  but  could  not  descend  to  take  cog- 
nizance in  the  same  degree  of  things  of  mi- 
nute estate.  "  So  much  the  worse  for  science 
and  mankind  at  large."  I  replied,  "  were  your 
assertion  true."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  field  of  inquiry  which  has  yielded  such  a 
large  harvest  to  the  trath-seeker  of  late  years 
as  that  of  microscopic  research.  There  is 
scarcely  a  great  discoyery  which  has  been 
made  within  the  past  decade  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinitely  little,  as  shown 
forth  by  the  microscope,  has  not  figured  most 
prominently.  Disease  germs  and  countless 
other  lower  forms  of  life  have  been  traced  out 
in  their  development  and  tracked  to  their 
origin.  Living  things  whose  dimensions  are 
to  be  estimated  by  the  thousandth  parts  of 
inches  are  as  well  known  to  us  to-day  as  is 
the  ostrich  or  the  elephant.  So  far  from  the 
"  little  things"  of  the  universe  escaping  our 
attention,  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain 
that  they  largely  monopolize  science  to  the 
exclusion  of  big  things. 

The  remark  of  my  friend  suggested  that 
within  the  compass  even  of  human  structures 
(and  that  strictly  following  out  Pope's  aphor- 
ism) one  may  find  many  phases  of  life  such 
as  will  warrant  the  declaration  that  to  the 
microscope  we  owe  a  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  man  is  a  microcosm — a  world  within 
himself  ;  and  this  is  highly  true  if  we  apply 
the  saying  to  the  microscopic  structures  of  his 
frame.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  investigate 
the  composition  of  man's  tissues  than  we  dis- 
cover that,  so  far  from  a  human  being  having 
any  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  entity,  he 
might  claim  a  title  to  be  considered  a  com- 
pound or  colonial  organism.  One  man  in  his 
time  is  said  to  play  many  parts,  according  to 
the  Bard  of  Avon  ;  physiologically,  it  may  be 
said,  one  man  is  very  many  parts  or  entities 
working  together  to  form  and  to  maintain  an 
harmonious  whole.  This  statement  is  easily 
proved.  We  do  not  speak  without  knowing 
when  we  make  such  an  assertion.  Glance 
through  the  body's  'constitution,  and  you  will 
find,  first  of  all,  that,  wherever  you  have  life 
and  vital  activity,  it  resides  in  a  particular 
kind  of  living  jelly  which  everybody  knows 
(by  name,  at  least)  as  ''protoplasm."  This 
is  the  "  matter  of  life"— it  is  life  stuff,  in  the 
truest  sense ;  since  no  other  matter  on  the 


face  of  this  earth,  save  protoplasm,  shows  the 
phenomena  or  actions  of  life.  Now,  what  is 
true  of  a  man's  body  in  this  respect  is  equally 
true  of  the  body  of  every  other  living  thing — 
animal  or  plant.  When  we  come  to  investi- 
gate how  this  protoplasm  (or  a  speck  of  which 
the  whole  body  in  its  germ  state  once  con- 
sisted) is  disposed  in  our  frames,  we  discover 
that  it  is  represented  in  its  most  active  state 
by  microscopic  bodies  to  which  the  name  of 
"  cells"  is  given. 

These  cells,  then,  are  the  workers  of  the 
body.  They  are  the  population  of  the  vital 
kingdom.  The  democrats  are  the  cells— ose- 
fnl  and  necessary  and  respectable  members  of 
society — ^wbioh  toil  and  labor  to  build  up 
bones,  to  form  muscles  and  to  make  the  vari- 
ous secretions.  The  aristocrats  are  the  nerve 
cells,  which  are  by  no  means  an  idle  plutoc- 
racy, however,  but  which  work  hard  enough 
in  the  ruling,  direction,  and  governance  of 
the  frame.  One  group  of  cells  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  another  group.  Each 
piece  of  labor,  from  the  building  of  bone  to 
the  making  of  gastric  juice,  is  carried  out  in- 
dependently and  thoroughly  by  workers  set 
apart  for  the  given  purpose.  The  economy 
of  a  bee's  hive  is  not  more  rigidly  ordered 
than  is  the  work  of  our  own  body  in  respect 
to  its  labors  and  their  specific  duties  ;  and  in 
the  vast  proportion  of  their  affairs  these  work- 
ers of  ours  are  self -directive,  even  while  they 
own  the  supremacy  of  brain  and  nerves  as 
their  controlling  power.  If  we  think  of  the 
countless  operations  which  have  to  be  under- 
taken from  hour  to  hour  to  maintain  our 
bodies  in  action,  we  may  begin  to  realize  what 
perfect  oo*operation  really  means,  and  what 
this  colonial  constitution  of  ours  implies. — 
Dr,  Andrew  Wilson^  in  the  **  UluatrcUed  London 
News," 

A  PsBsiAN  Diknxb-Pabtt.— When  the  host 
thinks  that  the  entertainment  has  lasted  long 
enough,  he  gives  the  signal  for  supper,  which 
is  served  either  in  the  same  or  in  another 
room.  A  cloth  is  laid  on  the  floor,  round 
which  are  arranged  the  long  flat  cakes  of 
'pebble-bread'  which  do  double  duty  as  food 
and  plates.  The  meats,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  pUdwa  and  chUdws  of  different 
sorts,  are  placed  in  the  centre,  together  with 
bowls  of  sherbet,  each  of  which  is  supplied 
with  a  delicately-carved  wooden  spoon,  with 
deep  boat-shaped  bowl,  whereof  the  sides 
slope  down  to  form  a  sort  of  keel  at  the  bot- 
torn.    The  guests  squat  down  on  their  knees 
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and  heels  round  the  oloth,  the  host  plaoing 
him  whom  he  desires  most  to  honor  on  his 
right  side  at  the  npper  end  of  the  room  (i.e., 
opposite  the  door).  At  the  lower  end  the 
musicians  and  minstrels  take  their  places,  and 
all,  without  farther  delay,  commence  an  at- 
tack on  the  viands.  The  consumption  of  food 
progresses  rapidly,  with  but  little  conyersa- 
tion,  for  it  is  not  usual  in  Persia  to  linger  over 
meals,  or  to  prolong  them  by  talk,  which  is 
better  conducted  while  the  mouth  4s  not  other- 
wise employed.  If  the  host  wishes  to  pay 
special  honor  to  a  guest,  he  picks  out  and 
places  in  his  mouth  some  particularly  delicate 
morseL  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet  most  of 
the  guests  have  finished  and  washed  their 
hands  by  pouring  water  over  them  from  a 
metal  ewer  into  a  plate  of  the  same  material, 
brought  round  by  the  servants  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  then  rinse  out  their  mouths,  roll 
down  their  sleeves  again,  partake  of  a  final 
pipe,  and,  unless  they  mean  to  stay  for  the 
night,  depart  homeward,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  preceded  by  a  servant  bearing 'a 
lantern.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  a  Per- 
sian dinner  party ;  and  the  mid-day  meal 
(nahdr\  to  which  guests  are  sometimes  in- 
vited, differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  it  is 
shorter  and  less  boisterous.  Although  I  have 
described  the  general  features  of  such  an  en- 
tertainment in  some  detail,  I  fear  that  I  have 
failed  to  contey  any  idea  of  the  charm  which 
it  really  possesses.  This  charm  results  partly 
from  the  lack  of  constraint  and  the  freedom 
of  the  guests  ;  partly  from  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  a  Persian  host  so  well  knows  how 
to  give  ;  partly  from  the  exhilarating  infiu- 
ence  of  the  wine  and  music  (which,  though  so 
different  from  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, produces,  in  such  as  are  susceptible 
to  its  influence,  an  indescribable  sense  of 
subdued  ecstasy) ;  but  more  than  all  from  the 
vigor,  variety^  and  brilliancy  of  the  conversa- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  satiety  produces 
somnolence  and  apathy,  as  is  so  often  seen  at 
English  dinnerparties.  Hence  the  Persians 
wisely  defer  the  meal  till  the  very  end  of  the 
evening,  when  sleep  is  to  be  sought.  Daring 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  entertainment  their 
minds  are  stimulated  by  wine,  music,  and 
mirth,  without  being  dulled  by  the  heaviness 
resulting  from  repletion.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
one  reason  why  the  conversation  is,  as  a  rule, 
so  brilliant ;  but  beyond  this  the  quick,  ver- 
satile, subtle  mind  of  the  Persian,  stored,  as 
it  usually  is,  with  anecdotes,  historical,  liter- 


ary, and  incidental,  and  freed  for  the  time 
being  from  the  restraint  which  custom  ordi- 
narily imposes  on  it,  flashes  forth  on  these 
occasions  in  coruscations  of  wit  and  humor, 
interspersed  with  pungent  criticisms  and  phil- 
osophical reflections  which  display  a  wonder- 
ful insight.  Hence  it  is  that  one  rarely  fails 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  an  evening  spent  at  a 
Persian  banquet,  and  that  the  five  or  six 
hours  during  which  it  lasts  hardly  ever  hang 
heavily  on  one's  hands. — A  Tear  Among  iKe 
Peraiana. 

1*HE  Anabchists. —Anarchists  may  be  di- 
vided, broadly,  into  two  great  classes,  the 
ideal  and  the  real.  One  bas  created,  or  is 
distinctly  responsible  for,  the  other.  The 
far-fetched  preposterous  theories  propounded 
with  impassioned  recklessness  by  the  first- 
named  has  encouraged  the  second  to  the  truca- 
lent  practices,  to  tbose  overt  acts  of  violence 
which,  strangely  enough,  have  not  filled  the 
world  with  indignation,  even  stronger  than 
the  first  roused  apprehension  and  dismay. 

It  is  such  visionaries  as  Elis^e  B^clus,  stich 
fanatics  as  Prince  Krapotkine,  who  really  in- 
spired Bavachol  and  Pallas.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  former  wrote  denouncing  ''  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  as  an  endless  series  of  ca- 
lamities, "a  dictum  which  his  pupils  have  car- 
ried further — witness  the  words  of  Mr.  John 
Murdoch  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Common' 
wealf  where'he  speak  of  that  *'  Hell,  misnamed 
civilization."  M.  Bedus's  earnest  desire  was 
that  **  the  world  should  live  without  govern- 
ment and  without  law."  Now  the  organ  of 
Anarchy  boldly  proclaims  the  fact  that  '  *  gov- 
emment  is  murder,  that  laws  are  by  necessity 
an  obstacle  to  progress,  that  laws  should  be 
abolished,  not  by  being  cancelled  and  abro- 
gated, but  by  being  boldly  transgressed  or  de- 
fied." M.  BSclus  was  convinced  that  when 
all  the  existing  safeguards  were  swept  away, 
a  new  order  of  things  would  be  established, 
"in  which  every  citizen  was  assured  bread, 
work,  instruction,  and  the  free  development 
of  his  being  ;*'  hence  his  followers  now  cry, 
"  Away  with  all  this  talk  about  law,  police, 
lawyers,  and  judges  ;  their  mere  existence  is 
enough  to  explain  crime."  *'  So  soon  as  the 
police,  both  political  and  civil,  cease  their 
functions,  and  the  masses  become  masters  of 
the  streets,"  says  M.  Beclas,  "  the  moral  at- 
mosphere changes,  each  feels  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  all, " 
which  the  "working"  or  practical  Anarchist 
interprets  as  the  right  to  use  bullet  and  b^mb. 
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to  wreck  cities,  spread  devastatioD,  destroy 
life,  and  go  in  for  nniversal  loot.    This  is  to 
be  the  triumph  of  Anarchy — when  there  is  no 
majority  rule,  no  representation  rale,  no  laws 
to  interfere  with  *'  personal  and  local  auton- 
omy/*   when   *' indiTidoalism"  preTails  and 
every  one  acts  according  to  his  own  sweet 
will,  or  as  opportunities  offer.    The  doctrine 
has  already  been  adopted,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
some  of  oar  real  Anarchists  among  themselves. 
Another  apostle  of  anarchy  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  truculent 
ideas  is  Prince  Krapotkine,  **  Peter"  Krapot- 
kine,  as  he  is  familiarly  and  affectionately 
known  among  his  followers,  a  leader  all  look 
up  to  with  respect  and  admiration,  not,  of 
course,  because  he  was  born  a  prince.    Krapot- 
kine has,  undoubtedly,  paid  in  his  person  for 
his  extravagance,  and  can  claim  to  have  borne 
much  in  his  unstinting  support  of  the  cause. 
He  is  also  an  ideal  Anarchist ;  one  with  a  kink 
in  his  mind,  bom  under  a  despotism  which 
he  confounds  with  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   From  his  birth,  the  position  he  once 
held,  and  his  readiness  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  hi8  cult,  he  has  given  great  impetus 
to  the  movement.    His  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Anarchy  is  the  hand- 
book of  anarchic  morality  of  which  he  is  the 
author.    Some  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
movement  appear  to  have  been  both  shocked 
and  surprised  that  the  tenets  they  inculcated 
should  have  borne  such  malignant  fruit.    It 
would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  the  persist- 
ent preaching  of  murder  and  revolution  had 
not  developed  the  criminal  instincts  of  the 
worst  of  their  followers,  to  many  of  whom  the 
prospect  of  cataclysm  and  chaos  is  the  most 
attractive  part  of  his  anarchic  programme. 
Prince  Krapotkine  was  called  in  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancy  between  teaching  and  prac- 
tice, and  he  has  ingeniously  pointed  out  how 
morality  (of  a  kind)  might    be  maintained 
while  no  laws  were  obeyed.     An  Anarchist 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared,  he  says,  to  treat 
others  as  he  would  wish  himself  to  be  treated  ; 
but  as  accepting  this  is  submitting  to  a  rule 
of  law— the  thing  of  all  others  most  abhor- 
rent to  anarchic  ideas— ''  Peter' '  Krapotkine 
has  to  offer  some  ccmipromise.    He  does  this 
by  declaring  that  an  Anarchist  may,  with  a 
dear  oonsoienoa,  plunder  or  kill  any  one  who 
offends  against  the  anarchic  code,  provided 
he  admits  that  he  is  equally  liable  to  such 
treatment  if  he  himself  so  offends.    We  may 
kill  vipers  or  tyrants,  because  every  man  of 
worth  expeots  to  be  killed  if  he  degenerates 


into  either  of  these  despicable  forms  of  exist- 
ence. 

There  is  little  cohesion,  too  little,  indeed, 
among  the  Anarchists  themselves.  They  haye 
no  fidelity  to  each  other,  their  society  is  al- 
ways undermined  and  honeycombed  with 
treachery  ;  spies,  indicators,  dog  their  foot- 
steps, reveal  their  connsels.  The  want  of 
definite  organization  is  somewhat  of  a  danger 
to  the  State.  The  public  safety  would  be  bet- 
ter assured  if  there  was  more  of  a  close  brother- 
hood among  its  foes.  A  body—a  collective 
united  party— can  be  better  watched,  its  pro- 
ceedings better  known,  than  the  schemes  and 
contemplated  acts  of  isolated  mdividuals. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  the  more 
desperate  Anarchists  to  work  single-handed, 
and  this,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  worst  danger 
to  anticipate.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
what  a  single  individual  may  be  at.  Modem 
science,  modem  commerce,  offers  readiest 
and  most  dangerous  facilities  to  the  reckless 
irreconcilable  bent  on  murderous  destruction. 
Very  little  time,  the  very  simplest  materials, 
purchasable  almost  at  any  comer,  and  for 
small  sums,  will  suffice  to  equip  the  social 
wreckers  with  effective  weapons  of  offence. 
The  case  of  VaiUant,  the  latest  operator  in 
explosion,  clearly  proves  all  this.  He  planned 
his  attack  upon  the  French  Chamber  upon 
the  **  accursed  bourgeois  deputies"  alone.  A 
common  saucepan,  a  handful  of  nails,  a  few 
pennyworths  of  chemicals,  and  his  murderous, 
death  dealing  weapon  was  complete.  As  has 
since  been  said  by  an  eminent  chemist,  a 
bomb  the  size  of  an  orange  will  suffice ;  an 
empty  sardine  box  will  make  an  infernal  ma- 
chine. There  is  no  difficulty,  no  mystery 
about  the  manufacture  of  these  modem  ex- 
plosives. The  lesson  is  easily  learned  ;  it  has 
been  frequently  inculcated  in  simple  lan- 
guage. The  dangerous  knowledge  has  been 
spread  broadcast  by  pernicious  teachers, 
whose  implacable  animosity  against  society 
inspires  them  to  extend  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion. Of  these  Herr  Most*s  work  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerously  complete.  It  is  entitled 
"  Scientific  Bevolationary  Warfare,*'  and  is 
published  in  New  York,  where  it  was  first 
printed  in  German,  English  translations  har- 
ing  since  been  made.  This  noxious  hand- 
book—which should  be  forthwith  suppressed, 
homed  wholesale,  its  mere  possession  deemed 
a  felony --sets  forth  explicitly  the  proper 
method  of  using  and  preparing  nitro-glyoerine, 
dynamite,  gun-cotton,  mercury  fulminates, 
and  bombs  of  all  descriptions,  with  fnzther 
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instruotioEi  in  the  making  of ."  oaroano  com- 
posite poison." — New  Review, 

The   Dxyil   Plant  of  Mississippi. —There 
has  recently  appeared  in  this  Ticinity  a  most 
peculiar  growth  known  as  the  '*  deyil  plant/' 
which  is  BO  deadly  as  to  render  all  insect  life 
and  vegetation  in  its  neighborhood  lifeless. 
It  is  most  innocent  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
tender  green,  clinging  close  to  the  earth,  and 
sprinkled  with  small  red  blossoms,  cnp-shaped, 
and  holding  in  their  hearts  a  single  drop  of 
moisture.    It  is  in  this  singular  dew,  which 
the  sun  has  no  power  to  dispel,   that  the 
plant's  most  blighting  inflaence  is  said  to  lie. 
Bees  by  the  handreds  have  been  found  dead 
in  the  blossoms.    Indeed,  the  hives  of  the 
neighborhood  are  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
noxious  flowers.    A  gentleman  who  is  noted 
as  a  botanist  in  these  parts  tasted  this  dew, 
and  declared  that  it  was  of  a  sickening  sweet- 
ness, without  odor,  and  viscid  like  liquid 
gum.    It  was  allowed  to  dwell  on  his  tongue, 
which  soon  began  to  bum  him  so  as  to  raise 
a  blister,  and  the  member  swelled  up  and  be- 
came discolored  and  very  painful.    The  bees 
have    not   been  the  only  sniferers  by    this 
growth,  but  every  insect  approaching  it  seems 
to  become  paralyzed,  and  after  a  beat  or  two 
of  the  wings  above  this  creeping  upas  drops 
dying  among  its  cruel  leaves.    Cattle  which 
have  eaten  of  it  die  in  a  few  hours  in  the  great- 
est agony,  with  a  sort  of  exaggerated  tetanus, 
the  skin  drawn  tense  and  the  eyes  protruding 
from  the  head.    All  ordinary  remedies  fail  to 
restore  one  in  these  attacks.    Vegetation  also 
seems  to  shun  the  '*  devil  plant,"  and  whole 
tracts  of  meadow  are  now  lying  scorched  and 
dead  from  the  insidious  approach  of  this  un- 
known growth.    Under  the  microscope  the 
leaves  exhibit  innumerable  little  mouths,  or 
suckers,  of  such  tenacity  as  to  sting  the  hand 
on  which  the  leaf  is  laid,  leaving  a  dull,  red 
mark,  like  the  wound  of  a  scorpion.      The 
people  of  the  vicinity  say  this  plant  is  the 
forerunner  of  disaster,  it  having  made  previ- 
oos  appearances  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  on  each  occasion  of  the  coming 
of  yellow  fever.    An  effort  has  been  made  to 
bum  it  out,  but,  protected  by  its  singular  dew, 
this  has  failed.    The  dead  bodies  of  cattle 
which  have  died  of  eating  it  on  being  exam- 
ined show  that  the  digestive  organs  are  swollen 
to  four  times  their  natural  size,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  bumed  ;  the  heart  is  congested, 
and  the  blood  of  a  dark,  unusual  tinge,  with 
an  odor  like  benzoin.    The  plant  is  of  rapid 


growth,  covering  acres  in  a  few  days,  requir- 
ing little  hold,  and  going  over  every  obstacle 
in  its  way,  the  roots  being  of  thread-like  fine' 
ness,  and  extending  only  an  inch  or  two  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  exhibiting 
extraordinary  tenacity  once  they  seize  hold  of 
a  spot,  enwrapping  pebbles,  old  roots,  etc., 
like  clinging  fingers. — Philadelphia  Times, 

Thz  Nxw  CuocfK  AT  St.  Paul's  Cathedbal 
was  made  by  Smith  &  Son,  of  Derby,  and  is 
fitted  with  the  double  three-leg  gravity  escape- 
ment designed  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  choice  of  the  kind 
for  large  clocks.  The  pendulum  is  15  feet 
long,  and  weighs  7  cwt  The  old  bell,  known 
from  the  name  of  the  maker  as  the  Phelps 
bell,  is  again  used  for  striking,  and  the  old 
bells  for  the  quarters,  but  they  have  been 
raised  higher  in  the  lantern.  The  Phelps  bell 
weighs  5  tons  4  cwt.  The  hammer  weighs  2 
cwt.  There  are  now  three  faces  to  the  clock, 
a  new  one  having  been  inserted  to  look  down 
Gannon  Street.  The  full  diameter  of  the  dials 
is  17  feet,  and  the  central  part —that  is,  the 
space  within  the  figure  ring — is  10  feet.  The 
figures  are  2  feet  9  inches  long,  and  the  hands 
are  of  copper,  specially  shaped  to  resist  wind 
and  snow.  The  minute  hand  is  9  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  the  hour  hand  5  feet  long.  The 
weights  are  carried  on  stefel  ropes,  and  weigh 
half  a  ton  each.  The  clock  requires  winding 
every  day,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
the  clock  itself  stops  the  winding  when  about 
to  BiTike.Snglish  Mechanic, 

India's  Hoabd  gf  Gold.— The  latest  testi- 
mony to  India's  inveterate  propensity  to  hoard 
gold,  remarks  the  Mexican  JFinander,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  American  lecturer,  Dr.  BudisiU, 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  that 
oountiy.  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  customs.  "  No  Hin- 
doo," says  the  doctor,  '*  ever  dreams  of  de- 
positing his  gold  in  a  bank."  He  can  never 
be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  bank 
directors,  particularly  if  they  are  of  his  own 
race.  When  the  native  agriculturist  is  paid 
for  his  produce  in  gold,  he  eitiier  buries  it  or 
takes  it  to  the  jeweller  to  be  worked  into  orna- 
ments, which  are  only  displayed  on  rare  occa- 
sions. A  gold  coin  is  never  seen  in  circula- 
tion. Thus  the  gold  sent  to  India  year  by 
year  in  settlement  of  her  handsome  trade  bal- 
ances never  again  enters  the  world's  com- 
merce. It  becomes  as  unavailable  for  currency 
purposes  as  if  it  had  never  been  taken  from 
the  mines.    When  treasure  is  buried  a  desorip- 
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tion  of  the  hiding-pUoe  is  oommitted  to  a 
piece  of  parchment,  which  the  possessor 
always  carries  on  his  person.  Sometimes  the 
wearer  of  one  of  these  records  is  lost  or  de- 
Toored  by  tigers,  and  when  this  occurs  his 
wealth  is  often  never  found  again. 

Elxctbic  Oookino. — The  advent  of  electric 
cooking  apparatus  seems  likely  to  eyolve  a 
highly  scientific  species  of  cook,  with,  we  may 
be  sure,  highly  up-to-date  notions  abont  the 
*•  living  wage."  "  Cookery/'  we  are  told  by  a 
daily  contemporary  in  a  description  of  the 
electric  process,  "  is  raised  from  the  mle-of • 
thamb  level  to  that  of  an  exact  science  by  the 
nse  of  a  graduated  thermometer.  For  bread 
or  puff  pastry  a  temperature  of  370**  F.  is  re- 
quired ;  for  pork,  veal,  or  ordinary  pastry, 
350°  ;  for  beef.  340°  ;"  and  so  on.  All  this 
must  mean  a  table  of  constants  in  the  kitchen, 
with  possible  formulae  with  different  coeffi- 
cients for  jam  tarts,  mince  pies,  and  Christ- 
mas puddings.  Perhaps  some  method  of  in- 
tegrating the  specific  heats,  latent  heats,  and 
density  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  to  be 
cooked  will  be  found  necessary  before  the  tem- 
perature can  be  finally  determined.  This 
will  mean  Boyal  Society  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Besides  all  this,  the  cooking  appliances 
are  depicted  as  being  fitted  with  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  switches,  various  combinations  of 
which,  like  the  stops  of  an  organ,  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  various  effects.  "  After- 
ward,'* says  our  contemporary,  in  an  account 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  joint,  "  four 
of  these  switches  are  turned  off,  and  the  heat 
is  applied  from  one  side  only."  Just  think  of 
the  high  scientific  knowledge  required  in  order 
to  be  able  to  manipulate  these  cookery  stops 
80  as  to  produce  any  given  thermal  distribu- 
tion on  the  three  Cartesian  axes  of  the  kitch- 
en oven  l—Eledrician. 

Ths  Compbehsnsign  of  Buddhism. — What 
is  Buddhism?  Buddhism  is  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Buddha  Sbakyamuni.  The  word 
'*  Bnddha"  is  Sanscrit  and  the  Japanese 
Satori,  which  means  understanding.  Indeed, 
it  has  three  meanings— self  comprehension, 
to  let  others  comprehend,  and  perfect  compre- 
hension. Self -comprehension  is  to  awaken 
one's  self  and  to  attain  to  the  realm  of  truth 
by  one's  owo  effort.  To  let  others  compre- 
hend means  the  work  of  transition — that  is, 
to  let  others  understand  by  one's  own  wisdom 
— that  is  humanity.  When  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity are  developed  thoroaghly  by  one  he 


may  be  called  Buddha,  or  perfect  comprehen- 
sion. In  Buddhism  we  have  Buddha  as  our 
Saviour,  the  spirit  incarnate  of  absolute  self- 
sacrifice  and  divine  compassion,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  pure  and  good. 
Buddha  waa  a  man  as  we  are,  but  he,  unlike 
na,  knew  the  truth  of  the  universe  and  culti- 
vated the  higher  elements  of  his  nature. 
Buddha  was  one  who  was  developed  from  a 
lower  being.  So  when  we  attain  the  ultimate 
point  by  gradual  development  there  should 
be  no  place  that  is  not  lightened  by  the  li^ht 
of  our  mind,  and  we  can  save  the  world  using 
our  power  freely.  That  being  who  has  human- 
ity and  wisdom  in  perfection  is  Buddha. — 
Brooklyn  Times. 

WoMKN  DooTOBS  IN  BussiA. — In  all  there  are 
about  seven  hundred  women  doctors  in  Rus- 
sia, and  many  of  these  occupy  important  posi- 
tions in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  in  educa> 
tional  establishments,  in  factories  and  works 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  (rovemment  institu- 
tions, while  others  hold  appointments  in  the 
service  of  municipal  bodies.  The  remunera- 
tion for  these  different  posts  varies  from  about 
£200  downward.  So  far  as  private  practice  is 
concerned,  there  is  one  woman  doctor  who 
makes  an  income  of  £1800  per  annum — a  phe- 
nomenally good  record.  But  the  average  in- 
come of  the  woman  medical  practitioner  in 
private  practice  is  something  under  £300  a 
year. 

A  CuBious  Hecovebt. — Canon  MacCoU 
quotes,  in  the  Spectator,  a  remarkable  case 
related  to  him  by  a  physician  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  eminent  author 
of  '*  The  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand.'* 
Sir  Charles  used  to  tell  the  following  story  to 
his  class  :  A  surgeon  who  went  over  the  field 
of  Waterloo  after  the  battle  found  a  man  lying 
with  his  scalp  out  off  by  a  sabre  stroke.  He 
picked  up  the  scalp,  and  finding  the  man 
breathing,  though  unconscious,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  among  the  wounded,  clap- 
ping at  the  same  time  the  severed  scalp  on  his 
head,  in  order  that  it  might  be  buried  with 
him,  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  poor  man 
would  recover.  The  following  day,  however, 
he  found  the  man  conscious,  and  his  scalp  ad- 
hering to  his  head,  but  with  the  ends  re- 
versed ;  for  the  surgeon,  thinking  the  man 
was  dying,  took  no  pains  to  fix  the  scalp  prop- 
erly. The  man  recovered,  but  had  to  wear 
his  scalp  the  wrong  end  forward. 
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FABIAK    ECONOHIOS. 

BY    W.  H.  UALLOCE, 

I.  Socialiam,  aa  everybody  really  knowa, 
„,  „  ■.,  1  posaesaea  a  meaning  more  or  leea  defl- 
What  D0E8  Socialism  Mean  ?  ^jtei^,  fi^ed  ;  and  does  not  mean  merely 
Socialism  ia  a  word  whiuh  ia,  by  a  desire  to  relieve  social  Buffering,  but 
many  people,  uaed  in  senses  so  vague  a  belief  that  social  suffering  is  due  to 
and  so  contradictory,  as  often  to  de-  certain  special  caasea,  and  a  consequent 
prive  it  of  all  arguable  meaning.  Were  desire  to  relieve  it  by  apecial  and  pecul- 
the  matter  one  of  mere  verbal  propriety,  iar  methods.  It  is  known,  further,  that 
everybody  who  is  touched  by  a  knowl-  these  methods,  whatever  may  be  their 
edge  of  social  suffering,  and  deaires  to  details,  would  involve  the  destruction 
relieve  it  by  organized  action  of  any  of  institutions  aud  principles  which 
kind,  would  no  doubt  by  the  derivation  have  hitherto  been  consider^  the  foun- 
of  tbewordbe  equallyjustified  inclaim-  dationa  of  all  society  and  civilization; 
ing  for  himself  the  name  of  Socialist,  and  in  especial  the  institution,  aa  it 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  now  exists,  of  private  property.  So 
precisely  the  same  justification  we  might  much  about  Socialism  the  general  pub- 
call  a  crow  a  blackbird,  or  a  Tfewfound-  lie  knows,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  this  is 
land  dog  a  water-wagtail.  The  practi-  all  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  general  puh- 
cal  meaning  of  a  word  is  determined,  lie  knows  little  more  than  this,  and 
not  by  its  etymology,  but  its  most  defi-  what  it  does  not  know  it  makes  up  for 
nite  and  distinctive  use  ;  and  the  word  by  guessea  and  assumptions,  which  are  ' 
Nbw  Bbbdh.— Tok  LIX.,  No.  «.,  38 
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for  tfae  most  part  wrong.  Such  being 
the  easey  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  clear- 
est, the  briefest,  and  the  fairest  way 
possible,  to  explain  what  Socialism  is, 
as  formulated  by  its  most  competent 
exponents  ;  and  having  thns  set  before 
the  reader  its  main  and  most  essential 
elements,  I  shall  fix  his  attention  on 
those  of  them  which  differentiate  it 
from  other  systems  ;  and  isolating  them 
from  the  rest,  I  shall  point  oat  the  fal- 
lacies which  anderlie  them. 

We  mnst  begin  by  observing  that  So- 
cialism, in  a  perfectly  definite  sense, 
has  meant  and  may  mean  three  differ- 
ent things,  which  are,  however,  by  no 
means  mutually  exclusive —a  conspir- 
acy, a  party,  and  a  creed.  But  in  this 
country,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  mean 
a  conspiracy  ;  nor  can  it  as  yet  be  even 
regarded  as  a  party.  It  is  indeed  strug- 
gling  to  form  itself  into  a  party  ;  but 
it  is  doing  this  by  ordinary  constitu- 
tional means ;  ana  so  far  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar, and  calls  for  no  comment.  There 
is,  in  short,  nothing  peculiar  about  it 
except  the  creed  to  which,  if  ever  it 
becomes  a  party,  it  will  aim  at  giving 
effect.  Socialism,  therefore,  as  it  now 
exists,  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  doctrines,  resulting  in 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  future  pos- 
sibilities of  society — possibilities  which 
Socialists  as  a  party  will  endeavor  to 
make  actual.  It  is  therefore  as  a  body 
of  social  and  economic  doctrines  that 
we  must  consider  it,  if  we  would  under- 
stand to  any  purpose  its  character  and 
its  prospects. 

First,  however,  let  us  ask  this  :  How, 
or  how  far,  can  these  distinctive  doc- 
trines be  identified  ?  For  there  are  So- 
cialists of  various  sects,  just  as  there 
are  Christians  ;  and  about  certain  points 
they  rival  Christians  in  their  disagree- 
ment. This  is  true  ;  but  among  the 
more  thoughtful  Socialists — those  who, 
so  to  speak,  have  the  intellectual  charge 
of  the  movement — though  disagreement 
about  secondary  points  may  grow,  about 
certain  primary  points  there  is  a  grow- 
ing clearness  and  agreement.  It  is  to 
these  last  points  that  I  propose  now  to 
confine  myself ;  and  in  order  to  show 
the  reader  what  they  are,  I  shall  make 
use  of  a  volume  which  has  been  issued, 
with  a  similar  purpose,  by  a  societv  of 
English  Socialists,  who,  whatever  their 


importance  as  a  practical  force  may  be, 
are  the  ablest,  the  clearest,  and  most 
practical  exponents  in  this  country  of 
what  Socialism  really  is.  The  society 
I  allude  to  calls  itself  '*  The  Fabian  So- 
ciety''; and  it  must  be  known  to  the 
reader  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  by  a 
political  manifesto  lately  published  in 
these  pages,  even  if  it  is  known  to  him 
in  no  other  way.  Societies  for  propa- 
gating views  are  apt  to  seem  ridiculous  ; 
it  may  therefore  be  not  superfluous  for 
me  to  say  that  the  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent volume— for  it  consists  of  essays  by 
several  writers  —  are  persons  of  high 
education,  and  trained  powers  of  rea- 
soning ;  that  they  are  fully  conversant 
with  the  orthodox  theory  of  economics  ; 
that  many  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
form  part  of  their  own  system,  and 
have  been  adapted  by  them  to  new  pur- 
poses in  a  most  plausible  and  ingenious 
way  ;  that  many  of  their  own  views  and 
arguments  are  highly  suggestive  and 
valuable  ;  and  that  the  principal  writer, 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  is  a  lecturer  on  Po- 
litical Economy  at  the  City  of  London 
College.  This  volume,  then,  which  is 
called  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism,  may 
betaken  as  exhibiting  Socialism  in  its 
most  favorable  and  most  reasonable  as- 
pect. To  this  volume  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  refer.  Between  some  of  the 
writers  there  are  minor  differences  of 
opinion  ;  and  some  of  them  on  minor 
points  are  not  quite  consistent  with 
themselves.  But  matters  like  these 
are  trifles.  In  dealing  with  a  book  of 
this  kind  our  object  must  be  to  criticise 
not  the  way  in  which  a  case  is  stated, 
but  the  case  itself  ;  and  any  chance  de- 
feet  in  the  mere  statement  of  it  we 
ought  to  remedy,  rather  than  dwell 
upon,  if  we  would  criticise  it  to  any 
advantage.  What  we  want  is  to  see 
how  much  truth  certain  men  have  got 
hold  of ;  not  to  waste  time  in  quarrel- 
ling over  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  managed  to  express  it. 

11. 

Socialism  as  Presented  to  us  by  its 
Intellectual  Leaders. 

Socialism,  then,  as  these  writers  are 
careful  to  tell  us,  is  "  not  a  religion** — 
it  is  par  excellence  "  a  property-form"  ; 
it  is  "^  the  scheme  of  an  industrial  sys- 
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tem  for  the  supply  of  the  material  req- 
uisites of  human  social  existence. "  So- 
cialists see  civilization  in  some  ways 
steadily  advancing.  They  see  that  m 
all  civilized  countries  the  aggregate  in- 
come produced  every  year  is  constantly 
increasing  far  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion produces  it.  And  yet^  in  spite  of 
this,  they  see  poverty  on  all  sides  of 
them.  The  increasing  wealth  seems  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
class  ;  while  the  great  masses  of  the 
community  are  face  to  face  with  star- 
vation ;  and  are  saved  from  it  only  by 
the  sale  of  their  labor  and  their  liberty 
to  others.  And  this  condition  of  things, 
which  would  have  been  miserable 
enough  at  any  time,  is  being  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  education  which 
makes  men  reflect  upon  it,  and  bjr  a 
consciousness  of  political  power  which 
inspires  them  with  hopes  of  changing 
it. 

Such  is  contemporary  society  as  seen 
and  depicted  by  the  Socialists  generally, 
and  by  the  Fabian  essayists  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  Socialism,  as  a  reasoned  sys- 
tem, consists,  lirst,  of  an  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  the  condition  of  things ; 
and,  secondly,  of  doctrines  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  revolution- 
ized for  the  better. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the 
existing  social  system,  economic  science 
owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Socialists. 
They  have  imported  into  it  something 
which  was  before  altogether  wanting  to 
it,  namely,  the  historical  and  the  com- 
parative method.  The  older  economists 
accepted  the  facts  around  them,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  immutable  order 
of  nature.  The  Socialists  have  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  the  problem,  by  giv- 
ing prominence  to  the  fact  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  certain  of  the 
most  salient  feat  a  res  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial system  have  only  developed 
themselves  fully  during  the  past  five 
generations,  while  a  few  centuries  ago 
they  were  altogether  absent.  The  chief 
of  these  new  features  are  Capital,  as  we 
now  know  it,  and  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  laborer  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  labor.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  Socialist  school  has  effec- 
tively pointed  out,  the  position  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  laborer  were  settled  for 
him  by  birth  and  status.      "  Agricul- 


ture," as  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists 
says,  "  was  organized  in  the  feudal 
manor  ;  .  .  .  handicraft  was  ordered  by 
the  guilds  of  the  towns  ;  .  .  •  every 
man  had  his  class,  and  every  class  its 
duties."  That  is  to  say,  in  one  way  or 
another,  every  man  was,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  assured  of  ac- 
cess to  the  means  of  providing  for  him- 
self a  suitable  livelihood.  This  picture, 
though  incomplete,  contains  much  that 
is  true  and  pertinent,  and  accepting  it 
for  the  moment  as  the  Socialists  present 
it  to  us,  let  us  see  how  to  account  for 
the  change  which  society  has  undergone 
since. 

Many  Socialistic  agitators,  of  the 
more  foolish  and  ignorant  kind,  have 
sought  to  explain  all  the  evils  which 
they  denounce,  by  attributing  them  to 
the  exceptional  wickedness  of  the  rich 
and  the  capitalistic  classes.  But  the 
men  to  whom  Socialism  owes  its  exist- 
ence as  a  reasoned  system  do  nothing  of 
this  kind,  except,  perhaps,  in  momen- 
tary fits  of  temper.  On  the  contrary, 
their  entire  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  puts  on  one  side  these  crude 
and  angry  puerilities ;  and  they  see 
that  even  the  worst  of  the  evils  which 
arouse  their  pity  or  their  indignation, 
are  due  to  the  action  of  men  who  were 
neither  better  nor  more  wicked  than 
their  fellows,  but  who  each  pursued  the 
course  that  seemed  best  to  him,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  changes  he  was  in- 
strumental in  producing.  In  a  word, 
the  Socialists,  in  their  explanation  of 
economic  changes,  are  sober  and  dispas- 
sionate Evolutionists.  They  are  the 
very  reverse  of  what  many  people  take 
them  to  be.  Thus,  as  one  of  the  writ- 
ers in  the  Fabian  volume  says,  the  old 
social  order  collapsed  only  because  "  it 
was  burst  by  the  growth  of  the  social 
organism  ;"  and  '*  the  main  stroke  in 
the  industrial  revolution  was  contrib- 
uted,^* as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  emphati- 
cally says,  not  by  the  designing  policy 
of  any  individual  capitalist,  but  by  the 
inventions  of  men  like  **  Newcomen, 
Watt,  and  Arkwright." 

And  now  comes  the  part  of  their  creed 
which  is  important  practically.  Just 
as  the  existing  social  state  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  state  that  was  widely 
different  from  it,  so  out  of  it  in  turn 
will  be  evolved  another  equally  differ- 
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ent.  Just  as  the  feudal  system  has 
passed  away,  so^  by  the  same  power, 
will  pass  the  CapitAlistic  system  ;  not 
because  theoretically  men  consider  it 
"  immoral  or  absurd/*  but  because  it 
is  being  gradually  *'  burst  by  the  growth 
of  the  social  organism.^'  This  trans- 
formation, the  Socialists  maintain,  is  in 
progress  now  around  us,  and  has  been 
in  progress  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  very  capitalists  themselves,  and 
politicians  who  hate  the  name  of  So- 
cialism, are  unconsciously  working  for 
it,  and  hastening  it  on.  Indeed,  all 
that  the  Socialists  think  it  possible  for 
themselves  to  do,  is  consciously  to  guide 
and  accelerate  a  movement  which  would 
anyhow,  sooner  or  later,  accomplish  it- 
self without  their  aid.  They  are,  let 
me  repeat,  Evolutionists,  as  distinct 
from  revolutionists.  Any  violent  revo- 
lution, supposing  it  to  be  successful, 
would,  according  to  them,  be  only  a 
sign,  and  not  a  cause,  of  progress.  It 
would  only  be  a  chance  turbulence  on 
the  surface  of  a  great  current.  But 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  teaching  is 
that  it  would,  as  a  fact,  be  not  success- 
ful ;  that  it  would  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject, and  result  in  temporary  retrogres- 
sion. The  Fabian  essayists  argue  this 
point  very  acutely.  Their  ultimate 
aim  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
complete  expropriation  of  what  they 
call  the  possessing  classes  ;  but  they 
realize  that  any  violent  or  even  sudden 
expropriation,  would  not  only  ruin  the 
ricn,  but  a  good  half  of  the  entire  com- 
munity also.  '*  The  result,'*  says  the 
editor  of  the  essays,  "  would  consider- 
ably take  its  advocates  aback.  The 
streets  would  be  filled  with  starving 
workers  of  all  grades.  .  .  .  They  would 
cry,  *  Back  with  the  good  old  times, 
when  we  received  our  wages,  which 
were  at  least  better  than  nothing.' 
.  .  .  In  practical  earnest,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ''  the  State  has  no  right  to  take 
five  farthings  of  capital  from  anybody, 
until  it  is  able  to  invest  them  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise.**  Therefore,  the 
Socialists  argue,  the  process  of  taking 
must  be  gradual,  but  none  the  less  will 
it  be  sure,  and  each  year  its  speed  tends 
to  accelerate.  It  has,  in  fact,  begun 
already.  It  began  years  ago.  It  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Income 
Tax.     "  Then,"  say  the  Fabian  essay- 


ists, "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  went 
in.  The  Income  Tax,'*  they  declare, 
"  is  simply  a  forcible  transfer  of  rent, 
interest,  and  even  rent  of  ability,  from 
private  holders  to  the  State,  without 
compensation  ;"  and,  so  far  as  the  mere 
process  of  expropriation  is  concerned, 
the  full  development  of  Socialism  will 
be  merely  the  gradual  extension  of  tax- 
ation of  this  kind. 

Expropriation,  however,  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  State  would  do 
no  good  by  taking  all  this  money  and 
locking  it  up  ;  and  it  would  do  onlj 
evil  by  scattering  it  as  an  indiscrimi- 
nate largess.  The  sole  object  of  taking 
it  is  to  use  it  as  Capital,  with  which  to 
pay  the  wages  of  productive  labor. 
But  before  the  State  can  pay  the  wages 
of  labor,  it  must  first  become  master  of 
the  complicated  organization  of  labor  ; 
and  this  it  can  do  by  degrees  only. 
Consequently  its  spoliation  of  the  pri- 
vate landowners  and  capitalists  must 
take  place  by  degrees  also.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  taKe  the  case  of  the  iron  trade. 
The  Socialists*  programme  is  that  the 
State,  by  means  ox  income  tax,  shall 
ultimately  take  the  entire  profits  of  the 
iron-masters,  and  with  these  buy  up 
their  property  ;  just  as  if  one  man  has 
a  glass  of  beer  and  twopence,  and  an- 
other man  takes  the  twopence  and  buys 
the  glass  of  beer  with  it.  But  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  the  State  thus  to  treat 
the  iron-masters  until,  firstly,  other  in- 
dustries had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  change  ;  and,  secondly,  till  the 
State  was  in  a  position  to  manage  the 
production  of  iron  with  at  least  as  much 
skill  and  economy  as  the  present  gener- 
ation of  employers.  The  development 
of  the  State,  however,  as  the  general 
employer  of  labor  has  begun  dre^dj, 
and  daily  goes  on  apace.  The  munic- 
ipalization of  tramways,  gas-works  and 
water- works  are  the  most  important  re- 
cent examples,  and  the  most  eignifi- 
cant ;  while  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  oldest,  is  the  rosL  Office. 
The  State,  then,  has  only  to  proceed 
on  the  course  on  which  it  has  embarked 
already.  From  supplying  towns  with 
gas  and  water,  it  will  go  on  to  supply 
them  with  boots,  with  coats,  witn 
bread,  butter,  and  so  forth,  until  at  last 
it  has  become  the  universal  manufac- 
turer,  farmer,   merchant,  shopkeeper. 
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and  landlord.  And  in  this  process,  let 
it  be  again  remarked,  the  Socialists 
maintain,  and  very  plausibly,  there 
need  be  no  violence  or  even  abruptness. 
The  process  might  be  half  accomplished 
before  many  people  knew  that  it  had 
begun.  For  the  State  would  not  forci- 
bly extinguish  any  private  enterprises. 
It  would  extinguish  them  only  by  suc- 
cessfully competing  against  them — by 
producing  the  same  quality  of  goods, 
selling  them  at  the  same  or  even  lower 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
higher  wages.  It  would,  in  fact,  ex- 
tin^ish  the  competitive  system  by  com- 
petition. 

And  supposing  this  process  to  be  com- 
pleted, what  will  be  the  social  result  ? 
The  result,  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  Fabian  essayists,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  aggregate  income  of  the 
country  will  continue  to  grow  as  here- 
tofore ;  but  for  argument's  sake  we  mav 
estimate  it  at  its  present  figure,  which 
is,  roughly  speaEing,  about  thirteen 
hundred  milhons.  About  a  third  of 
this,  say  the  essayists^  represents  inter- 
est on  capital,  and  about  an  eighth  the 
actual  wages  of  ability,  or  exceptional 
productive  talent.  The  highest  excep- 
tional talent,  they  say,  could  be  had, 
in  the  open  market,  for  £800  ;  and 
were  the  highest  wages  of  ability  cut 
down  to  this,  we  should  diminish  its 
existing  wages  by  nearly  one  half.  Such 
being  the  case,  nearlv  half  the  existing 
wages  of  ability,  ana  the  entire  profits 
of  capital,  would  be  diverted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  able  men  and  the  pres- 
ent possessors  of  capital,  and  would  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  State. 
The  sum  which  the  State  would  thus 
become  possessed  of  would  be  some- 
thing like  Jive  hundred  million  pounds  ; 
and  this  would  constitute  an  addition 
to  the  existing  wages  fund,  and  would 
be  employed  in  raising  the  wages  of  the 
entire  community.  When  this  is  done, 
the  Socialistic  transformation  will  be 
complete.  There  will  still  be  a  capital- 
istic employer,  and  there  will  still  be 
wage-earning  producers ;  but  the  cap- 
italistic employer  will  virtually  be  a 
committee  of  the  producers ;  and  in- 
stead of  taking  for  itself  any  portion  of 
the  product,  will  only  collect  this  prod- 
uct, and  pool  it ;  and  then,  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  return  to  the  producers,  not, 


as  the  private  employers  do,  only  a  part 
of  it,  but  the  whole.  In  one  sense  pri- 
vate property  will  be  as  secure  then  as 
it  is  now.  Each  man's  wages  or  income 
will  be  absolutely  his  own,  and  all  the 
articles  of  consumption  and  enjoyment 
which  he  buys  with  it.  The  only  kind 
of  property  which  will  have  been  So- 
cialized will  be,  not  articles  of  consump- 
tion, but  the  means  of  production  ;  and 
the  Socialization  of  these  last  will  mean 
merely  that  each  citizen  has  an  equal 
share  in  them,  just  as  if  all  were  equal 
shareholders  in  some  existing  railway 
company,  in  which  they  were  all  at  the 
same  time  wage-receiving  employes. 
Their  income  wul  thus  consist  of  wages 
supplemented  by  profits.  Their  wages 
may  vary,  but  the  profits  that  sapple- 
mented  each  man's  wages  will  be  the 
same.  Then,  with  the  State  for  em- 
ployer, there  will  be  full  work  for  all, 
for  every  one  will  have  the  right  to  de- 
maud  access  to  the  means  of  labor  ;  and 
of  his  own  labor,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
says,  ''he  will  obtain  the  full  result." 
To  distribute  products  or  riches  "  ac- 
cording to  the  labor  done  bv  each  in  the 
collective  search  for  them''— this,  says 
the  editor  of  the  volume,  "  is  the  de- 
sire of  Socialism ;"  and  the  process 
above  described  is  the  process  by  which 
the  desire  will  be  accomplished. 

It  remains  for  a  moment  to  look  un- 
der the  surface  and  consider  the  forces 
to  which  this  evolutionary  movement 
is,  according  to  the  Socialists,  due. 
Conscious  endeavor  is  the  last,  and  in 
some  respects  the  least.  At  all  events 
it  would  be  unless  there  was  some 
stream  of  tendency  with  which  it  coin- 
cided ;  and  this  stream  of  tendency  con- 
sists of  a'  treble  series  of  events.  The 
first  is  the  growth  of  population,  which 
necessarily  results  in  a  vast  portion  of 
the  community  being  landless  ;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  change  in  the  methods  of  in- 
dustry— even  of  a^icultural  industry — 
which  makes  individual  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  impossible, 
and  at  the  same  time  teaches  the  work- 
ers how  to  act  in  concert,  and  familiar- 
izes them  with  the  idea  of  social,  as  op- 
posed to  individual  production  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  growtn  of  political  de- 
mocracy, which  IS  the  inevitable  result 
of  education,  the  diffusion  of  news,  and 
rapid    travelling.      Industrial    democ- 
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racy,  say  the  Socialists,  is  merely  the 
obverse  of  political  democracy.  The 
former  has  already  matured  the  meth- 
ods and  habits  requisite  for  the  latter  ; 
and  now,  by  the  rapid  development  of 
municipal  and  county  councils,  which 
are  almost  as  rapidly  becoming  employ- 
ers of  labor,  the  conversion  of  political 
democracy  into  industrial  democracy  is 
being  accomplished.  Private  capital- 
ism has  played  an  essential  part  in  this 
evolution.  It  has  associated  the  work- 
ers. Having  done  this,  the  private  cap- 
italist becomes  gradually  useless,  and 
falls  away.  The  State  takes  his  place. 
The  State  becomes  the  capitalist,  but  a 
capitalist  transfigured,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  people. 

III. 

Socialism,  a  Distinctive  Analysis 
OF  THE  Present,  and  an  IIistokic 
Theory  of  the  Past. 

Such  is  the  theory  and  scheme  of  con- 
temporary Socialism,  as  set  forth  by  the 
loadmg  Socialists  themselves — a  scheme 
which,  when  fully  realized,  will,  accord- 
ing to  them,  restore  to  men  their  lost 
economic  freedom,  will  redeem  them 
from  the  transient  bondage  to  which 
private  capitalism  has  subjected  them, 
will  render  it  impossible  lor  an  unem- 
ployed class  to  exist,  and  enrich  each 
laborer  bv  rendering  back  to  him  that 
vast  theft  from  the  products  of  his 
daily  industry,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem, not  the  wickedness  of  individuals, 
makes  inevitable.  I  have  described 
this  scheme,  not  only  as  fairly  but  as 
fully  as  the  limitations  of  space  will  al- 
low. I  have  not,  however,  been  able 
(for  space  would  not  allow  of  this)  to 
give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  sober 
care,  the  cultivated  and  laborious 
thought  and  the  powers  of  acute  rea- 
soning, exhibited  by  the  writers  of  the 
Fabian  ICssays  generally,  and  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  in  particular.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  qualities,  as  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show,  there  is  not  a  dis- 
tinctive— that  is  to  say,  a  really  Social- 
istic—argument in  the  whole  book, 
which  is  not  based  on  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  the  question — a  com- 
plete misapprehenfiion  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  dealt  with,  and  a  failure 
to  recognize  at  all  the  most  important 


facts  involved  ;  and  that  the  moment 
we  apply  to  it  any  approximately  com- 

Slete  criticism,  the  Socialistic  theory, 
espite  all  the  talents  of  its  advocates* 
tumbles  to  pieces  like  a  frail  castle  of 
cards.  The  principal  errors  I  allude  to, 
which  are  aosolutely  inherent  in  the 
system,  and  run  through  the  writings 
of  all  Socialists,  and  of  all  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Fabian  Essays  in  particular, 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads ; 
and  though  they  are  too  closely  con- 
nected to  admit  of  entirely  separate 
treatment,  I  shall,  so  far  as  Ispractica- 
ble,  examine  them  in  order.  They  con- 
sist firstly  of  an  erroneous  and  incom- 
plete analysis  of  the  existing  industrial 
system  ;  secondly  of  a  false  estimate  of 
what,  historically,  are  the  tendencies 
and  results  of  that  system  ;  and  lastly 
a  false  view  of  economic  history  gener- 
ally, and  a  correspondingly  false  appli- 
cation of  that  method  of  comparatiye 
criticism,  the  introduction  of  which  in 
itself  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  so  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  modern  Socialistic 
school. 

IV. 

The  Fundamental  Error  in   the 
Socialistic  Analysis. 

The  main  error  in  the  Socialistic  anal- 
ysis of  the  existing  system  of  production 
IS  one  which  I  have  lately  exposed  at 
length  in  a  volume  I  called  Labor  and 
the  Popular  Welfare, 

That  error  is  the  doctrine  that  Labor 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  human  agent 
in  production,  and  that  the  non-labor- 
ing classes  are  consequently  non-produc- 
tive  classes.  When  once  this  error  is 
exposed  fully,  the  foundation  of  scien- 
tific Socialism  altogether  disappears.  It 
is  an  error,  however,  for  which  the  So- 
cialists are  not  responsible.  They  have 
borrowed  it  without  criticism  from  the 
orthodox  economists,  in  whose  works  it 
is  still  rampant.  In  the  book  just  al- 
luded to,  I  have  analyzed  this  error  at 
length.  The  substance  of  my  criti- 
cism I  will  repeat  briefly  here.  I  point- 
ed out  that  tlie  orthodox  economists — 
and  I  took  Mill  as  an  example — see 
plainly  enough  that  not  only  muscular 
labor  but  invention,  scientific  discov- 
ery, and  industrial  management  also, 
are  obviously  concerned  in  production 
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at  the  present  day  ;  and  that  the  mod- 
em increase  in  the  productivity  of  iu- 
dnstrial  exertion,  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former. 
But  all  these  later  forms  of  industrial 
exertion  the  orthodox  economists  in- 
clude under  the  one  term  Labor.  Thus 
they  speak  of  the  ''labor  of  the  sa- 
vant/* "  the  labor  of  the  inventor,*' 
''  the  labor  of  the  superintendent. 
That  is  to  say,  they  recognize  and  ad- 
mit theoretically  that  labor  is  of  two 
kinds,  or  that  the  word  means  two 
things ;  and  that  one  kind  of  labor  is 
a  universal  faculty,  and  the  other  a 
scarce  faculty.  But  this  recognition  is 
only  occasional ;  the  truth  involved  in 
it  18  never  analyzed,  or  incorporated 
with  their  general  theory  ;  and  although 
on  these  rare  occasions  they  admit  that 
the  word  labor  means  two  things,  yet 
in  all  their  practical  arguments,  with- 
out any  exception,  they  invariably  and 
persistently  use  it  as  if  it  meant  only 
one  thing  ;  and  that  one  thing  is  aver- 
age muscular  labor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
labor  of  any  other  kind.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  cited  in  my  book  the 
title  of  one  of  Mill's  chapters  in  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  which 
he  calls  "  The  Probable  Future  of  the 
Laboring  Classes,"  explicitly  and  ex- 
clusively meaning  by  these  classes  the 
mass  of  wage-earning  manual  laborers. 
And  the  Fabian  essayists  repeat  Mill's 
confusion.  It  permeates  their  whole 
volume.  They  too  recognize  intermit- 
tently that  Labor  can  be  said  to  be  the 
sole  producer  of  wealth  only  if  by  La- 
bor we  understand  two  things  ;  but  like 
Mill  they  reason  practically  as  if  the 
word  meant  onlj  one.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  editor  of  the  Fabian  vol- 
ume striking  in  the  opening  essay  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  argument. 
''  Shareholder  and  landlord,'*  he  says, 
''live  alike  on  the  produce  extracted 
from  their  property  by  the  labor  of  the 
proletariat.  And  if  we  want  to  know 
exactly  what  he  means  by  labor,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
the  same  paragraph.  He  tells  us  that 
labor  is  a  form  of  human  exertion,  "  the 
acquisition  of  which  is  a  mere  question 
of  provender."  There  is  always  a  sup- 
ply of  it  tending  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Laborers,  he  says,  "breed 
like  rabbits  ;"  and  he  expressly  declares 


that  it  is  the  labor  of  men  like  these 
that  "  piles  up  the  wealth"  of  the  pos- 
sessing and  employing  classes. 

Now  what  I  have  urged  in  my  book. 
Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare,  is  that, 
so  long  as  the  word  Labor  is  nsed  in 
this  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  or 
even  think  clearly  about  production,  if 
we  apply  the  same  word  also  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  inventing,  the  discover- 
ing, and  managing  class  whose  interests 
are  represented  as  being  not  only  differ- 
ent from,  but  opposed  to,  those  of  the 
laboring  class.  Accordingly,  to  the  ex- 
ceptional faculties  of  the  former  I  gave 
a  distinct  name — Ability.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  moment  we  make  language 
in  this  way  correspond  with  fact,  the 
absurdity  of  saving  that  labor  "  piles 
up  all  the  wealth"  of  the  "  shareholder 
and  the  landlord"  becomes  self-evi- 
dent. Ability,  even  the  Socialists  ad- 
mit, has  some  part  in  the  piling  up,  or 
in  other  words,  produces  some  portion 
of  the  pile  ;  so  that  instead  of  saying 
that  Labor  produces,  or  piles  up,  all 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  we  are 
driven  to  say  something  that  is  very 
different — we  are  driven  to  say  that  it 
produces  only  a  certain  fraction  of  it ; 
and  then  comes  the  question,  what  frac- 
tion ?  As  soon  as  we  come  to  see  this, 
the  whole  case  of  theoretic  Socialism  is 
lost.  Its  main  logical  weapon  breaks 
in  two  in  its  hands.  I  will  point  out 
how  and  why. 

I  have  explained  in  Labor  and  the 
Popular  Welfare  the  principles  on 
which  the  product  of  Labor  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  product  of  Abil- 
ity, and  also  the  way  in  which  those 
principles  are  to  be  ap][)lied.  The  prin- 
ciples are  merely  principles  of  ordinary 
logical  analysis  :  the  application  is  a 
question  of  industrial  history.  Put 
briefly,  what  I  said  was  as  follows  : 

So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the 
^reat  economic  fact  of  the  modern 
world  is  the  constant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  results  from  the 
exertions  of  the  same  number  of  men. 
To  take  our  own  country  for  an  exam- 
ple, there  is,  in  proportion  to  the  popu* 
lation,  about  three  times  as  much  pro- 
duced now  as  there  was  in  the  days  of 
our  great-grandfathers.  That  is  to 
say,  two-thirds  of  our  existing  national 
income  is  due  to  the  action  of  some 
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force  the  development  of  which  is  new 
since  that  comparatively  recent  time. 
Now  this  force  is  not  some  new  devel- 
opment of  labor — of  labor  as  defined  by 
the  Socialists — of  that  mascular  force 
which  can  always  be  had  for  asking— 
the  force  which,  as  the  Fabians  say, 
'*  breeds  like  rabbits.*'  Muscular  force 
is  no  more  powerful  now  than  it  was 
then  ;  nor  is  the  muscular  skill  greater. 
The  most  exquisite  work  that  mere 
manual  effort  can  accomplish  has  been 
accomplished  long-ago,  and  we  cannot 
surpass  it  now.  The  sole  cause,  then, 
of  this  increment  has  not  been  Labor, 
but  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  ex- 
ceptional men  on  the  problem  of  direct- 
ing Labor.  These  faculties  thus  con- 
centrated constitute  Industrial  Ability, 
or — to  put  it  more  shortly — Ability. 
It  is  the  increasing  operation  of  Ability 
that  has  been  the  sole  new  factor  in 
production,  and  therefore  it  is  to  Ability 
that  the  modem  increment  in  wealth  is 
due.  In  other  words,  about  two  thirds 
of  our  present  national  income  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  Labor,  but  by  Ability. 
In  Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare  this 
calculation  is  carefully  worked  out,  but 
it  is  enough  here  to  put  it  in  this  brief 
form. 

Now  it  is  this  fundamental  fact  that 
Socialism  ignores — Socialism  generally, 
and  the  Faoian  essavists  in  particular  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  these  special  writers 
this  lacuna  in  their  analysis  can  be 
made  all  the  more  clear  in  connection 
with  the  above  criticism,  because  they 
not  only,  like  Mill,  recognize  in  an  in- 
termittent way  that  Abilitv  is  a  pro- 
ductive force  of  some  kind.,  but  tliey 
actually  call  it  by  the  name  I  myself 
have  given  to  it.  They  call  it  Ability. 
They  even  speak  of  "  the  rent  of  Abil- 
ity/' defining  this  as  the  quantity  by 
which  the  products  of  the  able  man  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  average  laborer  ;  and 
they  admit  on  these  occasions  that, 
while  Labor  is  a  universal  faculty,  the 
more  productive  forms  of  Ability  are 
by  comparison  extremely  rare.  The 
editor  of  the  volume,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  it  in  the  opening  pages  as  a 
function  "  of  those  scarce  brains,  which 
are  not  the  least  of  Nature's  capricious 

f;ifts.*'     Now  if  the   writers  had  fol- 
owed  out  the  train  of  thought  latent 


in  this  admission,  their  entire  reason- 
ing would  have  been  inevitably  altered  ; 
but  they  never  do  this.  They  only  at 
intervals  recognize  this  truth,  to  arop 
it ;  and  instead  of  incorporating  into  it 
their  logical  system,  they  leave  it  lying, 
useless  and  detached,  on  the  surface. 

This  procedure  on  their  part  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
clearly  seen  what  Ability  really  is,  and 
in  what  precise  way,  as  a  productive 
a^ent,  it  differs  from  Labor.  The  true 
difference,  which  I  have  explained  at 
length  in  Labor  and  tlie  Popular  Weh 
fare,  is  as  follows.  Labor,  of  what- 
ever degree,  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  a 
kind  of  industrial  exeition  which  be- 
gins and  ends  with  the  particular  task 
or  material  on  which  each  laborer  is 
engaged— whether  it  is  carrying  a  sack 
of  coals,  fixing  a  brick  in  its  place,  riv- 
eting the  plates  of  a  ship,  or  scraping  a 
true  surface  for  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.  Some  of  these  forms  of 
labor  are  skilled,  some  unskilled.  One 
will  bring  the  man  who  performs  it  fif- 
teen shillings  a  week,  another  four 
guineas,  or  even  more.  But  each  has 
this  characteristic  in  common,  that  it 
begins  and  ends  with  the  individual 
sack  carried,  the  individual  surface 
made  true,  and  so  forth.  But  Ability 
is  a  form  of  industrial  exertion  which 
influences  the  labor  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  men  on  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  tasks,  either  by  supplying  each 
simultaneously  with  a  similar  assistance 
in  performing  his  task,  or  with  some 
given  pattern  by  which  he  is  to  work, 
or  by  correlating  the  different  exertions 
of  different  bodies  of  laborers.  For  in- 
stance, so  far  as  Labor  is  concerned, 
precisely  the  same  kind  and  quality  of 
force  is  exerted  in  digging  a  canal  and  in 
digging  a  railway  cutting  or  throwing  up 
a  railway  embankment.  But  what  has 
transformed  canal- transit  into  railway- 
transit  has  been  the  Ability  of  a  minority 
of  men  operating  on  a  vast  army  of  labor* 
ers,  and  entirely  transfiguring  the  re- 
sult, while  the  Labor  has  remained  un- 
changed. And  what  is  true  of  the  cre- 
ation of  railways  is  true  of  modern 
progress  and  modem  production  gen- 
erally. The  entire  growth  of  wealth  in 
the  modern  world  is  an  increment  which 
has  been  added  by  Ability  to  the  old 
product  of  Labor.     The  Fabian  essay- 
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ieta,  often  as  tbey  mention  Ability,  for  argumentative  purposes  made  La- 
bave,  as  I  say,  never  attempted  an  nc-  bor  a  present  of  the  total  produce.  It 
curate  analysia  of  its  character  and  its  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  meie 
fnnctioQB  ;  but  the  moment  they  do  so,  Labor,  the  faculty  "  that  breeds  like 
and  connect  this  analysis  with  the  rest  rabbitB,"  diroroed  from  the  control  of 
of  their  theo^,  the  above  conclusion  is  Ability,  can  produce  more  than  the 
inevitable.     It  leaps  to  light.  total  which,  in  tbe  dava  of  our  grand- 

For  the  elucidation  of  this  truth,  so  fathers  and  great-grandfathers,  was  pro- 
fatal  to  the  Socialistic  theory,  the  So-  duced  by  lAbor  and  Ability  together, 
cialiste  themselves  are  to  be  thanked.  Starting,  then,  with  the  above  exagger- 
The  orthodox  economists  dealt  with  the  ated  estimate  of  what  Labor  can  pro* 
laborer's  reward  only  under  the  aspect  dnce,  I  showed  what  the  total  product 
of  the  wages  paid  him  bv  an  employer,  of  Labor  in  this  country  is  at  the  pres- 
and  treated  it  as  something  regnlated  ent  time  ;  tbe  result  being  that  Labor 
by  supply  and  demand.  The  Socialis-  at  this  moment  produces  loBs  than  five 
tic  economists  have  done  signal  service  thirteenths  of  the  existing  national  in- 
by  insisting  that  this  is  a  wrong,  or  at  come,  and  Ability  eight  thirteenths. 
least  a  one-sided,  view  of  the  matter  ;  The  wages  of  Labor,  however,  are  about 
and  that  the  tme  view  of  the  point  at  seven  thirteenths  of  the  whole  ;  that  is 
issue  is  obtained  not  by  inquiring  what  to  say.  Labor  receives  to-day  at  least 
Labor  receives  under  the  existing  sya-  forty  per  cent  more  than  it  produces, 
tem,  hut  by  intjuiring  what  Labor  pro-  The  whole  materials  of  this  concln- 
daces  ;  by  insisting  that  wages  are  sion  are  in  the  Fabian  volume  itself. 
merely  a  disguised  form  of  what  is  pro-  Over  and  over  again  is  the  admission 
duced  by  the  laborer,  and  by  declaring  made  that  in  order  to  maintain  produc- 
that  the  wage-question  is  at  bottom  tion  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency, 
this — Does  the  laborer  get  the  whole  of  still  more  to  increase  it,  the  State  will 
hisproduce?  Or  does  he  get  only  part?  reqnire  "the  scarce  brains"  just  as 
But  here  comes  the  point  which  the  So-  much  as  private  enterprise  does  now  ; 
cialists  fail  to  see.  If  the  reward  of  hut  the  writers  fail  to  see  the  enormous 
Labor  is  to  be  considered  in  this  way,  results  of  this  admission.  I  am  not 
the  reward  of  Ability  must  be  so  con-  sneaking  now  of  the  precise  figures  in 
sidered  likewise ;  and  tbe  question  is  the  calculation  just  made.  They  are 
forced  upon  us.  What  proportion  of  the  matters  not  of  theory,  but  of  historical 
national  income  does  Ability  produce  F  detail.  But  some  result  substantially 
or,  in  other  words,  what  does  that  small  the  same  as  what  I  have  mentioned  in- 
mittority  of  men  produce,  who  in  vir-  evitably  follows  from  tbe  reasoning  of 
tue,  as  the  Fabians  say,  "  of  Katore's  all  the  Fabian  writers,  when  once  their 
capricious  gifts,"  possess  that  rare  fac-  unconscious  admissions  have  been  ex- 
nltyP  And  the  answer  is  arrived  at  in  panded  into  their  full  significance.  The 
the  way  above  indicated.  This  small  only  theoretical  answer  possible,  which 
minority  produces  all  that  ^rtioa  of  bears  any  semblance  of  plausibility,  is 
the  national  income  which,  without  the  one  which  they  have  not  given,  but 
assistance  of  its  "  rare  gifts,"  the  ma-  which  they  might  give  ;  audi  willmen- 
jority  could  not  produce.  tion  it  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because 

Such  is  the  principle  by  which  the  its  plausibility  at  first  sight  is  so  great ; 
respective  products  of  these  two  facul-  and,  secondly,  because  by  dwelling  on 
its  falsehood,  we  shall  have  our  atten- 
tion fixed  on  a  fundamental  economic 
truth,  which  has  hitherto  by  all  schools 
been  altogether  neglected,  and  which 
will  throw  additional  light  on  the  cal- 
culation made  above. 

The  plausible  answer  is  this.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  Ability  is  to  be  held  to 
produce  all  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  over  ana  above  what  Labor 
onnld  have  produced  without  its  assist- 
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auce,  by  the  same  argument  Labor  can 
be  shown  to  have  produced  the  whole 
of  the  product,  since  without  its  assist- 
ance Ability  would  produce  nothing. 
But  this  contention  is  false  for  two  rea- 
sons— a  minor  reason  and  a  major  rea- 
son. The  minor  reason  is  that  when 
we  talk  of  Labor  and  Ability  we  mean 
not  abstract  faculties^  but  we  mean 
men  possessing  them  ;  and  though  the 
average  Laborer  is  not  a  potential  man 
of  Ability,  the  man  of  Ability  is  a  po- 
tential Laborer  ;  therefore  men  of  Abil- 
ity could  always  produce  more,  per  head, 
than  average  Laborers,  even  though 
these  last  gave  them  no  assistance  what- 
ever. But  this  point  is  trifling,  and  re- 
quires but  passing  notice.  The  impor- 
tant point  IS  as  follows. 

All  practical  reasoning  is  carried  out 
by  the  aid  of  suppositious.  We  esti- 
mate the  causes  of  this  or  that  result  by 
seeing  what  would  happen  if  such  and 
such  a  cause  were  withdrawn.  But  in 
all  practical  reasoning— in  all  reasoning 
intended  to  guide  action — the  supposi- 
tions we  make  must  be  suppositions  of 
possibilities.  Thus  in  economics  we 
take  no  account  of  the  part  played  in 
agriculture  by  the  air,  or  by  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  because  nothing  we  can  do 
by  our  social  or  political  action  will  in- 
terfere with  the  presence  and  opera- 
tion of  either  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
They  are  permanent  facts  of  nature, 
and  we  therefore  assume  them  as  such. 
Now  Labor  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly 
like  air  or  gravity.  It  is  a  permanent 
necessity  of  life.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  minority  of  men  can  be 
exempted  from  it ;  but  for  the  majority 
of  all  communities,  to  labor  is  as  neces- 
sary as  to  eat,  or  even  to  breathe.  In 
other  words,  the  task-master  of  man  is 
Nature.  The  average  man  is  a  little 
mill  that  Nature  turns,  by  the  wind  or 
the  stream  of  his  necessities.  Bis  limbs 
and  muscles  labor  as  inevitably  as  his 
heart  beats.  But  the  case  of  Ability  is 
altogether  different.  This  is  a  faculty 
which  develops  itself  only  under  special 
circumstances  ;  while  the  productivity 
of  Labor  varies  little,  that  of  Ability  is 
capable  of  indefinite  increase ;  and 
again,  after  it  has  increased,  it  may  at 
any  moment  contract.  Therefore, 
while  we  are  arguing  in  accordance 
with  the  realities  of  things  when  we 


calculate  what  Labor  would  do  if  there 
were  no  Ability,  we  are  indulging  in  a 
supposition  which  is  altogether  fancifal 
when  we  consider  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  Labor.  We  might  as 
well  calculate  what  would  happen  if  the 
laborers  had  wings,  and  were  to  fly 
away  to  the  moon. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  leads 
us  to  a  second  set  of  considerations. 
The  true  task-master  of  man  being,  as 
was  just  said.  Nature,  his  true  task- 
master is  not  the  employing  class. 
What  this  class,  which  represents  Abil- 
ity clothed  with  capital  and  operating 
through  capital,  really  does,  is  to  inter- 
vene oetween  man  and  Nature,  and 
transfigure  the  impersonal  brute  task- 
master into  a  reasonable  and  personal 
one,  which  at  its  hardest  imposes  con- 
ditions no  harder  than  Nature  does  at 
her  hardest ;  which  generally  imposes 
conditions  at  once  less  hard  and  more 
advantageous  ;  and  which  is  the  one  in- 
termediary through  which  mankind  in 
general  can  ever  strike  with  Nature  a 
better  bargain  than  it  does  at  present. 
The  dark  picture  which  Socialists  draw 
of  the  lot  of  the  working-classes  owes 
most  of  its  darkness  to  the  fact  of  their 
measuring  life  by  a  false  standard. 
They  estimate  the  lot  of  the  workers  by 
the  lot  of  those  who  employ  them — a 
lot  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  be  made  impossible  for  anybody, 
but  which,  under  no.  conditions,  could 
be  made  possible  for  all ;  and  they  at- 
tribute the  hardness  of  the  general  lot 
to  the  action  of  those  who  enjoy  the  ex- 
ceptional lot.  But  let  them  remove 
these  last,  and  what  will  happen  then  ? 
The  employing,  the  privileged  class, 
would  have  been  swept  aside,  only  to 
reveal  the  sterner,  the  more  grudging, 
the  more  implacable  features  of  Nature, 
the  arch-capitalist — who,  in  some  re- 
gions, indeed,  smiles  on  some  of  her 
slaves,  keeping  them  by  her  smile  in 
savagery,  but  who,  over  far  wider  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface,  sweats  them 
more  unmercifully  than  the  most  cal- 
lous of  human  tyrants. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description 
of  men  free  from  the  domination  of 
capital,  and  having  Nature  for  their 
sole  employer.  "  They  labor  early  and 
late.  1  hey  work  hard.  They  plod  on 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year 
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— the  moBt  patient,  untireable,  and  per- 
severing of  human  animals.  There  is 
not  an  hour  of  a  single  day  in  the  year 
during  which  they  rest.  It  would  as- 
tonish the  Englisn  common  people  to 
see  the  intense  labor  with  which  they 
earn  their  firewood."  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  above  was  a  passage 
from  Karl  Marx,  describing  the  misery 
of  the  "  white  slaves"  of  capital.  It  is 
not.  It  is  taken,  with  merely  the  sen- 
timental padding  omitted,  from  an  ac- 
count Quoted  by  Mill  as  a  show  exam- 
ple of  tne  happy  condition  of  a  German 
peasant  proprietor. 

And  now  we  may  return  with  a  fresh 
set  of  illustrations,  from  the  question 
of  the  natural  bondage  of  Labor  to  the 
question  of  the  natural  products  of  La- 
bor, The  scanty  amount  wrung  from 
the  soil  by  the  German  peasant  is  a 
good  living  example  of  what  Labor  it- 
self produces.  Other  examples  are  the 
village  boot-maker,  who  works  for  him- 
self and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer ; 
and  the  old  cotton-spinners  and  weavers, 
who  worked  in  their  own  cottages. 
Both  these  last  are  cited  by  the  Fabian 
essayists  as  types  of  the  position  of  la- 
borers, when  not  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  profit-mongering  and  plundering 
employer.  That  under  the  dominion 
of  the  employer  their  gross  product  is 
increased  is  too  well  known  to  require 
reassertion  here  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  that  not  only  is  the '  gross 
product  increased,  but  that  what  the 
laborer  himself  receives  is  increased 
also.  A  weaver,  in  the  good  old  days 
to  which  the  Fabian  essayists  refer—a 
weaver  who  represented  Labor  not  in 
bondage  to  Ability — earned,  aC^cording 
to  Arthur  Young,  seven  and  sixpence  a 
week.  A  weaver  in  a  modern  cotton- 
mill  earns  thirty  shillings. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  pursue  this 
subject  further  ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
there  are  ample  means  of  verifying  the 
practical  reality  of  the  fact  that  the 
Labor  of  the  many,  as  apart  from  the 
Ability  of  the  minority,  creates  but  a 
small  part  of  our  existing  national  in- 
come ;  that  the  national  income  rises 
with  the  increased  a])plication  and  in- 
creased efficacy  of  Ability  ;  and  that  if 
Ability  is  unauly  hampered,  or  suffers 
a  reduction  in  force  by  a  reduction  of 


its  nataral  incentives,  the  national  in- 
come is  capable  of  indefinite  shrinkage. 

When  once  this  truth  is  plainly  stated 
it  becomes  impossible  for  even  the  So- 
cialists themselves  to  deny  it.  It  is,  in- 
deed, implicit  in  their  teachings ;  and 
it  is  unconsciously  acknowledged  by 
every  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists.  The 
State,  according  to  their  view,  is  to  be- 
come the  sole  employer  ;  but  the  State, 
to  fulfil  this  function,  will  be  obliged 
gradually  to  enlist  in  its  service  all  the 
Ability  now  in  the  service  of  private 
enterprise  ;  and  on  the  efficiency  of  this 
Ability,  under  new  conditions,  will  de- 
pend whether  there  will  be  as  much  to 
distribute  among  the  laborers,  when  la- 
bor takes  nearly  the  whole,  as  there  is 
now,  when  it  takes  only  a  part. 

So  far  as  the  question  oi  men  "  sell- 
ing themselves  into  bondage"  is  con- 
cerned. Socialism  would  make  no  change 
whatever.  If  a  man  who  has  no  land, 
who  lives  only  on  wages,  and  who  has 
nothing  to  separate  himself  from  star- 
vation but  the  sale  of  his  labor — if  such 
a  man  is  a  white  slave  now,  the  bulk  of 
the  community  under  Socialism  would 
be  white  slaves  still,  and  slaves  with  no 
chance  of  ever  attaining  freedom.  The 
three  cardinal  doctrines  enforced  bv  all 
the  Fabian  essayists  are,  first,  that  no 
man  must  be  alowed  to  own  any  of  the 
means  of  production ;  secondly,  that  he 
shall  own,  but  own  only,  his  wages,  and 
the  articles  of  consumption  he  can  buy 
with  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  without 
labor  a  man  will  get  no  wages  at  all, 
and  that  if,  as  one  of  the  Fabian  essay- 
ists says,  ''  he  choose  not  to  work  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  starvation.'' 

So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  community 
goes,  Socialism  does  not  even  promise 
any  change,  except  in  the  two  follow- 
ing particulars.  One  is  that,  no  matter 
how  fast  population  increases,  the  State 
will  be  able  to  find  productive  labor  for 
all.  The  other  is,  that  their  labor  will 
be  rewarded  by  increased  wages. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be 
enough  for  me  here  to  say  that  there  is 
in  the  Socialistic  scheme  no  hint  of  any 
new  power  or  principle  by  which  a  So- 
cialistic State  would  be  better  enabled 
to  solve  the  problem  of  finding  produc- 
tive Labor  for  all  than  the  private  cap- 
italist is.  A  Socialistic  State  could 
easily  waste  the  savings  of  the  country 
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in  setting  men  to  useless  and  unpro- 
ductive labor ;  but  how  to  make  pro- 
ductive labor,  on  one  narrow  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  keep  pace  with  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  its  inhab- 
itants is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  if  at  all, 
not  by  the  State  as  the  State,  but  by 
the  State  as  a  body  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  individuals  endowed  with 
rare  industrial  genius — the  genius  that 
is  able  to  wrest  new  secrets  from  Nature 
and  discover  new  industries  or  new 
methods  of  industry.  To  say  that  the 
State,  as  the  State,  would  be  able  to  do 
this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  State 
could  discover  a  new  star. 

Next  as  to  the  question  of  increased 
wages — an  increased  reward  for  Labor 
— this  point  can  be  dealt  with  very 
briefly  and  simply.  The  Fabian  essay- 
ists, as  has  been  said,  calculate  that 
were  Socialism  realized  to-day  the  State 
would  have  an  annual  fund  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  at  its  disposal,  taken  from 
the  present  possessing  classes,  and  that 
this  would  be  available  for  division 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers. These  Utopian  financiers,  how- 
ever, forget  that,  as  Mr.  Oiffen  pointed 
out,  two  hundred  millions  of  this  rep- 
resents capitalized  savings,  and  that, 
unless  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community  are  to  decline,  this  saving 
would  still  have  to  be  made.  The  wage- 
earners  could  not  have  it  to  spend  as 
private  income.  The  five  hundred  mill- 
ions, therefore,  shrink  to  three  hun- 
dred, which  would  have  to  be  divided 
among  some  thirty-three  million  per- 
sons,* and  which  would  yield  them  a 
bonus  per  head  of  three-and-sixpence 
per  week. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  Socialism, 
according  to  the  figures  quoted  by  So- 
cialists, could  do  for  the  people  gener- 
ally, even  if  we  accept  their  own  pre- 
mises. But  in  their  premises  the  most 
important  question  oi  all  is  neglected. 
They  assume  this  five  hundred  million 
of  annual  income  as  a  natural  product, 

*  In  this  oalonlation  abont  five  million  per- 
sons are  dednoted  from  the  total  population, 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  State  Employers 
of  Labor  and  their  families.  If  this  number 
is  thought  too  large,  it  is  easy  to  alter  the  cal- 
culation, so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
laborers,  in  which  case  the  increment  of  wages 
will  be  even  less  than  what  is  above  stated. 


inevitably  resulting  from  the  exertions 
of  a  population  of  thirty-eight  million 
people.  But  let  them  look  back  only  a 
few  decades — let  them  look  back  onlj 
to  the  time  of  the  first  great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  they  will  find  that  even  at  that 
recent  date,  had  the  population  then 
been  as  ^reat  as  it  is  now,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  sum  would  have  been  im- 
possible. If  the  actual  wa^e  earning 
population  at  that  time  had  received 
the  same  wages  per  head  they  receive 
now,  the  entire  national  income  would 
have  been  more  than  swallowed  up  in 
paying  them,  and  the  Socialists  would 
nave  found  no  surplus  remaining  at  all. 
The  entire  fund  then,  with  which  they 
propose  to  deal,  is  practically  a  growth 
of  tne  last  forty  vears.  It  has  come  to 
be  produced  only  through  a  series  of 
very  complicated  circumstances  and  the 
play  of  intricate  forces  ;  and  w^ere  these 
interfered  with  the  millions  would  at 
once  dwindle  and  disappear.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  the  product,  not  of  the 
labor  which  we  may  always  count  on  to 
exert  itself,  and  '*  to  breed  like  rab- 
bits,'* but  of  the  Ability  of  the  "  scarce 
brains,  which  are  not  the  least  of  Na- 
ture's capricious  ffifts,'*  and  which  may 
cease  to  exert  themselves  any  day  if 
they  are  not  appropriately  stimulated. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  point  of  funda- 
mental difference  between  Socialism  and 
the  existing  system.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  necessity  of  men  selling  themselves 
for  wages,  and  working  at  the  bidding 
of  industrial  superiors.  Socialism  will 
make  no  difference,  except  that  it  will 
arm  every  director  of  industry  with  the 
powers  of  a  State  official.  Its  funda- 
mental peculiarity  is  that  it  will  take 
from  the  men  of  Ability  the  larger  part 
of  what  they  produce,  and  yet  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  produce  it 
just  the  same.  Every  stimulus  to  ex- 
ceptional exertion  will  be  annihilated. 
The  "  scarce  brains"  who  will  still  have 
to  wield  capital  are  to  be  released  alike 
from  all  tne  penalties  of  failure  and 
nearly  all  the  rewards  of  success — ^from 
the  penalties  of  failure,  because  the  cap- 
ital will  not  be  their  own ;  and  from 
the  rewards  of  success,  because,  as  the 
Fabians  distinctlv  say,  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax would  always  be  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
from  every  industrial  genius  everything 
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that  he  produces  annually  above  the 
value  of  £800. 

The  Fabian  essayists  will  at  once  sav 
No  to  this.  They  will  say,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  all  through  their 
book  tney  draw  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  wages  that  will  be  paid  to 
Ability,  and  the  interest  on  capital,  or 
that  part  of  the  product  which  now 
goes  to  a  man  as  owner  of  the  means  of 
production.  To  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, say  the  Socialists — and  no  one 
insists  on  this  truth  more  logically  and 
lucidly  than  they  do-^is  necessarily  to 
receive  interest,  on  account  of  the  use 
made  of  them  ;  and  it  is  mainly,  they 
say,  in  the  shape  of  interest  that  the 
money  goes  away,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  Socialism  to  give  back  to  La- 
bor. Therefore,  all  that  the  Socialistic 
State  will  do  is,  they  contend,  not  to 
rob  Ability,  but  merely  to  resume  pos- 
session of  the  materials  through  which 
Ability  operates. 

The  confusion  of  thought  implied  in 
this  reasoning  is  astonishing.  In  the 
first  place,  if  interest,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  can  be  said  to  be  a  robbery 
from  anybody,  it  is  obviously  a  robbery 
not  from  Labor,  but  from  Ability  ;  since 
it  is  a  point  admitted,  by  even  the  So- 
cialists themselves,  that  it  is  only  Abil- 
ity, or  ''  the  scarce  brains,''  that  can 
manipulate  the  means  of  production,  as 
they  now  are,  to  advantage.  I  shall  re- 
cur to  this  point  presently  ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  the  point  that 
it  is  really  important  to  notice.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  means  of 
production,  as  they  exist  to-day  in  this 
country,  are  themselves  the  production 
of  Ability.  Their  estimated  value  is 
about  ten  thousand  millions ;  and  of 
these  ten  thousand  millions,  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  have  been  created  since 
the  year  1800.  Socialists  talk  of  them 
as  if  they  were  indestructible  gifts  of 
Nature,  which  had  always  existed,  and 
which  could  never  be  destroyed,  no  mat- 
ter what  tricks  we  played  with  them. 
They  talk  of  them  as  if  they  were  sy- 
nonymous with  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  soil ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
Fabian  essayists  constantly  speaking  of 
the  State  resuming  its  medisBval  rights 
to  them.  They  might  just  as  well  talk 
of  the  State  resuming  its  mediasval 
rights  to  the  last  picture  painted  by  Sir 


Frederic  Leighton.  The  Fabian  phrase 
is  plausible  only  with  regard  to  laud  ;* 
and  no  doubt  it  might  l)e  possible  to 
organize  a  new  community  in  which 
the  State  should  be  the  owner  of  cer- 
tain rights  in  the  soil.  But  in  any  old 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  the  soil 
is  a  kind  of  centaur,  the  body  of  which 
is  land,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
capital.  Even  as  it  is,  the  land  of  this 
country  forms,  in  point  of  value,  only 
one  seventh  part  oi  the  total  means  of 
production  ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  value 
that  Capital  and  Ability  have  added  to 
it,  it  would  not  count  for  so  much  as 
one  tenth.  Virtually,  then,  those 
means  of  production  in  which  Socialists 
say  the  State  is  to  resume  its  mediasval 
rights,  are  means  of  production  the 
very  existence  of  which  were  hardly 
dreamed  of  even  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  They  are  the  artificial  prod- 
uct of  the  present  century — the  prod- 
uct, roughly  speaking,  of  three  gener- 
ations of  able  men — the  grandfathers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  men  who  now 
possess  it,  and  of  these  living  able  men 
themselves,  who  have  created  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  it ;  and  to  whose  con- 

*  I  am  compelled  here  to  criticise  briefly  in 
a  foot>note  a  point  which  on  some  other  oc- 
casion I  hope  to  deal  with  at  length.  The 
Fabian  programme  as  to  the  Socialization  of 
land  is  as  follows.  Let  us  divide,  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  the  yarions  qualities  of  soils  in 
a  oonnty  into  two  classes.  A  man's  labor  on 
soil  of  the  first  class  yields  let  as  sa>,  £150  a 
year  ;  a  similar  man's  labor  on  soil  of  second 
elass  yields  £50  a  year.  Thus  if  the  soil  were 
owned  by  the  cultivators,  the  first  man,  owing 
to  no  extra  effort  of  his  own,  would  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  an  extra  £100  a  year.  The 
Fabians  tell  us  that  the  Socialistic  State  would 
take  this  £100  a  year  from  the  first  man,  and 
divide  it  between  the  two,  the  result  beiug 
that  each  would  have  £100.  They  entirely 
fail  to  perceive  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  at  once  introduce  into  the  Socialistic 
State  all  the  seeds  of  the  deadliest  iudustrial 
warfare.  For  let  us  assume  ( as  the  Fabians  do 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
gument) that  all  the  best  land  is  occupied 
first.  We  have  then  a  class  of  cultivators  who 
all  have  £150  a  year ;  but  the  moment,  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  inferior  soil  is 
occupied,  every  new  cultivator  inflicts  a  direct 
injury  on  the  old,  making  him  poorer  by  ex- 
acting some  part  of  his  income.  Every  culti- 
vator, therefore,  of  any  acre  of  inferior  land, 
would  be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cultivator 
of  superior  land,  and  it  would  thus  be  the 
direct  interest  of  the  latter  to  prevent  inferior 
soils  being  cultivated  at  all. 
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stant  exertion  it  is  alone  due  that  the 
whole  is  not  dissipated.  These  means 
of  production,  in  other  words,  are  the 
savings  from  the  private  incomes  cre- 
ated by  able  men ;  and  one  of  their 
main  motives  in  creating  these  incomes 
has  been  the  desire  to  capitalize  a  part 
of  them  into  means  of  future  produc- 
tion, in  order  that  this  should  yield, 
either  to  themselves  or  their  families, 
these  very  millions  on  which  Socialism 
desires  to  seize. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  case  which 
the  Fabian  essayists  suggest — the  case 
of  an  able  man,  who,  because  his  abil- 
ity is  a  social  necessity,  will  be  able  to 
command,  they  estimate,  about  £800  a 
year.  Such  a  man  would,  with  suffi- 
cient motive,  be  able  to  save  annually, 
say,  £700.  If  he  does  this  from  the 
age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  he  will 
be  the  owner  of  £7,000,  which,  if  man- 
aged by  himself,  will,  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  bring  him  in  some  £700  an- 
nually. He  will  now  be  able  to  save 
£1,400  a  year  ;  and  if  he  does  this  for 
another  ton  years,  he  will  have  saved  at 
the  end  at  least  £14,000  more,  and  then 
be  the  owner  of  £21,000,  which  will 
bring  him  in  some  £2,000  annually. 
At  this  juncture,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness he  has  developed  to  some  other 
man  of  Ability,  and  be  able  at  forty- 
five  to  retire  as  a  leisured  man  At  all 
events,  he  will  be  master  of  an  income 
which  is  the  result  of  his  past  exer- 
tions, and  is  independent  of  his  present 
exertions,  and  which  he  will  be  able  to 
leave  to  his  wife  or  children.  He  will 
have  created  in  the  shape,  let  us  say, 
of  a  factory  or  printing  works,  an  in- 
animate co-worker  with  Living  Ability 
and  Labor  ;  and  as  the  owner  of  it,  he 
will  command  a  share  of  the  product 
which  it  helps  to  produce,  just  as  he 
would  were  it  some  colossal  horse  which 
he  had  constructed  and  endowed  with 
life,  and  let  out  for  hire.  Such  is  the 
process  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
existing  means  of  production  have  come 
into  existence,  and  are  kept  in  exist- 
ence. Thus  interest  is  just  as  much 
the  product  of  Ability  as  are  the  wages 
of  superintendence  or  management ; 
and  it  has  been  only  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying this  product  that  Ability  has  ex- 
erted itself  to  increase  the  means  of  pro- 


duction. It  is  indeed  Ability's  indirect 
product ;  but  it  is  the  product  for  the 
sake  of  which  Ability  mainly  exerts 
itself. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  such  is 
the  case,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
conditions  of  our  man  with  £800  a  year 
—the  maximum  —  under  Socialism. 
The  moment  he  can  command  this  sal- 
ary from  the  Socialistic  State,  every 
motive  to  exert  himself  further  is  gone. 
Let  him  develop  and  apply  his  genius 
to  never  such  good  purpose,  let  him 
multiply  wealth  by  the  use  of  his 
"  scarce  brains"  to  never  so  great  an 
extent,  he  will  be  creating  these  new 
products  only  to  have  them  swept  away 
from  him  by  the  collector  of  income- 
tax,  who  will  be  watching  him  as  though 
he  were  a  public  enemy.  But  not  only 
will  every  motive  to  produce  more  be 
annihilated  ;  what  is  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance, every  motive  to  save— or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  the  means  of 
production— will  be  annihilated  like- 
wise. He  will  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
£800  a  year  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he 
spends  it  on  wine,  on  plum-cake,  or  on 
neckties ;  but  if,  instead  of  spending 
£700  a  year  on  these,  he  should  wish  to 
spend  it  on  the  construction  of  some 
improved  printing-press,  the  Socialistic 
State  would  say  to  him,  "  By  all  means 
do  so  if  you  like  ;  but  the  moment  it  is 
finished  we  shall  confiscate  it ;  and 
whoever  gets  any  benefit  from  it,  you, 
at  all  events,  shall  get  none."  The 
Fabian  essayists  distinctly  say  that  any 
property,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  any  rent  to 
its  owner,  must,  on  Socialistic  princi- 
ples, be  ruthlessly  taken  away  from 
nim.* 

*  One  of  the  Fabian  e^ayists  gives  as  an 
example  of  rent-yielding  property  some  great 
picture  by  Raphael ;  and  poiots  out  with 
great  clearness,  that  if  each  a  treasure  is  snf. 
fered  to  be  the  property  of  an  individual,  noth- 
ing can  prevent  the  owner's  deriving  a  rent 
from  exhibiting  it.  The  writer  naively  hints 
a  doabt  whether  any  men  exist  who  wonld  be 
really  selfish  enough  even  to  wish  to  call  snch 
a  picture  their  own  ;  bat  oddly  enough  he 
forgets  to  consider  the  case,  not  of  a  man  who 
accidentally  owns  an  ancient  masterpiece,  but 
of  a  living  artist  who  produces  masterpieces 
himself.  If  we  accept  a  picture  as  represent- 
ing rent  yielding  property,  what  concerns  us 
as  economists  is  the  production  of  new  pic- 
tures, rather  than  the  inheritance  of  old  ;  and, 
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It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Socialism  is 
a  war  npon  two  things — first,  on  every 
motive  to  increase  the  gross  products 
of  the  community,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fund  out  of  which  alone  capital  can 
be  saved ;  and,  secondly,  upon  every 
motive  to  save  it.  So  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  translate  into  figures  the  pro- 
gramme sketched  out  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  and  his  friends.  Ability  is  to  be 
robbed  of  about  half  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  which  it  produces 
annually  by  its  direct  action,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  which  it  produces  by  its  indi- 
rect action  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
the  fraction  of  its  products  that  would 
be  left  to  it,  it  is  to  be  jealously  and 
forcibly  prevented  from  making  that 
use—namely,  saving  and  investment — 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  energetic 
men,  gives  it  its  greatest  value.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  denounces  *'  the  freedom 
to  privately  appropriate  the  meanB  of 
production/'  forgetting  that  the  means 
of  production  are  the  personal  product 
of  the  Ability  of  the  appropriators,  and 
that  what  he  calls  appropriation  is 
merely  a  man's  keeping  what  he  has 
made,  and  putting  it  to  the  use  for 
which  he  has  made  it ;  and  he  speaks 
lightly  of  the  ease  with  which  these 
"  appropriators"  could  be  "  expropri- 
ated by  the  community."'  He  might 
just  as  well  speak  of  the  ease  with 
which  we  could  cut  a  laborer*8  throat, 
and  then  argue  as  if  the  man  would  go 
on  laboring. 

Here  we  have  the  one  peculiar  doc- 
trine on  which  Socialism  resfs,  and 
which  alone  fundamentally  divides  it 
from  all  other  systems.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine that  Ability  will  continue  to  exert 
itself  as  heretofore,  when  almost  every 

according  to  the  SocinlistH,  if  some  State  fter- 
Tant  happened  also  to  be  a  great  artist,  he 
need  only  emploj  his  leisnre  in  painting  pic- 
tures great  enough  to  nmke  the  pnblic  anxions 
to  look  at  them,  and  the  State  won  Id  swoop 
down  on  them,  and  seize  them  as  if  they  were 
smuggled  brandy.  A  great  artist  is  indeed 
the  one  kind  of  producer  who  might  occasion- 
ally be  found  willing  to  produce  under  such 
conditions  ;  but  even  among  ait istn  this  would 
occur  but  seldom  ;  while  among  no  other  kind 
of  producer  would  it  occur  at  all.  A  man  may 
be  willing  to  produce  something  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  it  away  ;  but  he  will  not  pro- 
dnce  anything  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
be  forcibly  taJcen  away. 


motive  to  exertion  is  taken  away  from 
it*  Socialism,  no  doubt,  has  many 
other  peculiarities  ;  but  these  are  sec- 
ondary and  incidental,  and  they  are  all 
derived  from  this.  If  any  one  doubts 
that  such  is  really  the  case,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fabian  essayists  contain  all 
the  materials  for  showing  him  that  it  is 
so.  Almost  every  one  of  the  writers, 
unconsciously  but  continually,  is  ac- 
knowledging that  the  bulk  of  our  mod- 
em wealth  is  the  product  of  Ability, 
not  Labor  —  of  the  few,  not  of  the 
many  ;  and  that  were  the  exertions  of 
the  few  hampered  or  weakened,  the 
wealth  which  the  Socialists  would  dis- 
tribute would  cease  to  exist  at  all. 

The  Essayists  constantly  endeavor  to 
hide  this  fact  from  their  eyes  by  trying 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  by  some 
unanalyzed  process,  the  powers  of  Abil- 
ity are  diifusing  themselves  among  the 
community  generally  ;  and  they  sup- 
port this  contention  by  observing  that 
capital  now  is  not  usually  manipulated 
by  the  men  who  own  it,  but  by  salaried 
managers,  who  do  all  the  work  of  Abil- 
ity— managers  who  can  always  be  ob- 
tained for  a  salary  of  £800  a  year  ;  and 
they  point  in  especial  to  the  formation 
of  trusts,  and  the  grouping  of  many 
capitals  under  one  central  management. 
But  the  puerility  of  these  arguments  is 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  book. 
Do  Mr.  Webb  and  his  friends  think  that 
the  powers  which  introduced  steam,  for 
instance,  are  represented  by  a  manager 
at  £800  a  year  ?  Do  the  shareholders 
in  a  Transatlantic  steamship  company 
hire  this  marvellons  being,  tell  him 
that  they  want  a  ship  which  will  go  in 
less  than  six  days  to  America  ;  ami  do 
they  wake  up  presently  and  find  the 
Citi/  of  Paris  on  the  Clyde  ?  Did  the 
community  —  the  social  body  —  feel  a 
wish  for  electric  lighting,  for  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  phonograph,  and  give  a 
manager  £800  a  year,  and  tell  him  to 
produce  these  things  ?  The  Fabian  es- 
sayists are  even  more  unfortunate  in 
their  examples  than  in  their  theory  ; 
for,  having  pointed  to  the  American 
trust  companies  as  the  groat  clnssir^I 
example  oi  how  the  profitable  manage- 
ment of  capital  may  be  divorced  from 
any  direct  and  personal  interest  in  it, 
they  admit  incidentally  that  the  most 
important    trust    of    all — namely,    the 
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Standard  Oil  Trust — "  is  controlled  by 
nine  men  owning  a  majority  of  the 
stock.'* 

I  haye  no  space,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  this  matter.  I  return  to  the 
broad  statement  made  above— namely, 
that  it  can  be  logically  demonstrated, 
even  from  the  admissions  of  the  Fabian 
essayists  themselves,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  modern  world 
IS  actually  the  product  of  a  minority  of 
able  men,  and  would  dwindle  in  pro- 
portion as  the  exertions  of  these  were 
relaxed ;  and  the  sole  fundamental 
change  Socialism  proposes  to  introduce 
is  to  rob  them  of  every  motive  for  pro- 
ducing more  than  one-ninth  part  of  it. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  Ability  would 
continue  to  exert  itself  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  man 
is  impossible  to  ar^ue  with.  Indeed, 
the  Fabian  volume  itself  is  full  of  inci- 
dental admissions,  with  regard  to  hu- 
man nature,  which  themselves  prove 
how  absurd  such  a  view  is.  But  a  far 
more  forciole  answer  to  it  than  any  ar- 
gument is  to  be  found  iu  the  fact  that 
could  Ability  be  secured  under  the  con- 
ditions in  question,  the  whole  State 
would  have  become  Socialistic  long  ago, 
by  a  spontaneous  and  inevitable  process. 
According  to  Mr.  George  Howell,  the 
aggregate  revenue  of  the  trade  unions 
of  this  kingdom  ten  years  ago  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  a  year ;  and  the 
amount  by  this  time  is  most  probably 
larger.  If  then  Ability  is  to  be  had  for 
next  to  nothiug — if  the  highest  pro- 
ductive genius  can  be  secured  for  £800, 
which  is  not  much  in  excess  of  what 
Mr.  Pickard  receives  for  organizing 
strikes,  why  do  not  the  unions  become 
their  own  employers  ?  They  could,  of 
course,  begin  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  only ;  hut  they  could  begin  on  a 
scale  that  would  be  large  compared  to 
that  of  a  private  firm ;  and  if  they  made 
profits  as  rapidly  as  they  imagine  the 
employers  make  them,  their  capital 
would  ^0  on  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  their  business  would  extend  with 
an  ever-increasing  celerity.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  woula  show  all  the 
world  their  soundness  by  their  success  ; 
and  Socialism  in  the  course  of  a  gener- 
ation would  have  destroyed  individual- 
ism, not  by  attacking  it,  but  by  doing 
its  work  better,  in  precisely  the  same 


way  as  railways  destroyed  coaches. 
Again,  why  do  not  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties do  the  same  thing  ?  Here  again 
there  is  ample  capital.  These  societies 
owned  between  them  in  1891  more  than 
sixteen  million  pounds,  and  in  1892 
more  than  seventeen  millions.  And 
what  do  they  do  with  it  ?  In  1891 
they  had  invested  three  eighths  of  it  in 
individualistic  enterprise  ;  and  of  their 
increased  capital  in  the  year  following 
they  had  similarly  invested  a  yet  greater 
proportion.  They  have  at  this  moment 
more  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
capital  thus  invested.  Of  the  capital 
which  they  employ  themselves,  about 
92  per  cent  is  employed,  not  in  produc- 
tion, but  in  what  the  Socialists  call 
joint-stock  shop  keeping.     The  crucial 

froblem  is  the  problem  of  production, 
f  it  is  possible  to  secure  Ability,  under 
conditions  designed  especially  to  mulct 
it  of  the  larger  part  of  what  it  pro- 
duces, why  do  not  these  societies  use 
all  these  millions  in  production  ? 

If  ever  there  was  an  opening  ready 
for  them — for  them  and  the  trade 
unions  between  them—  there  is,  on  their 
own  showing,  an  opening  now.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands — so  the  lead- 
ers of  the  unionists  tell  us — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow-workmen 
without  employment.  Why  do  not  the 
unionists  and  the  co-operators  them- 
selves employ  them — the  one  with  their 
annual  revenue  of  two  millions,  the 
other  with  their  capital  of  nearly  seven 
millions,  now  invested  in  non-socialistic 
enterprise?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Neither  of  these  bodies  can  employ 
either  the  unemployed  or  themselves, 
because  to  employ  successfully  Ability 
is  the  prime  reqaisite— and  ability  of  a 
very  high  order ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  such  Ability  on  the  Socialistic 
terms. 

The  very  existence  of  an  unemployed 
class,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  Socialism  is  required,  is  a  proof 
that  we  require  yet  rarer  Ability,  a  yet 
more  strongly  stimulated  individual- 
ism. Let  a  new  Arkwright,  a  new 
Watt,  or  a  genius  who  will  do  for  Brit- 
ish agriculture  what  these  men  did  for 
manufacture,  make  his  appearance  ;  in 
short,  let  the  multiplication  of  Ability 
merely  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  an  unemployed  class 
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(other  than  criminals  and  druakards, 
and  exceptionally  worthless  persons) 
will  be  an  impossibility.  Does  the  bit- 
terest opponent  of  the  private  capitalist 
imagine  that  if  the  wit  of  man  was  able 
to  deyise  means  by  which  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  present  unem- 
ployed  could  be  set  to  produce  anythiug 
which  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
recognize  as  exchangeable  wealth — does 
any  one  imagine  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  labor  of  the  unemployed 
would  have  to  go  begging,  and  that 
eager  employers  would  not  rather  be 
competing  for  it  ?  No  doubt  the  State, 
as  it  is,  may  support  these  men,  by  find- 
ing for  them  unremunerative  labor,  and 
thus  trenching  on  the  savings  of  the 
country  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  disguised 
charity,  and  is  no  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  problem  is,  how  to  make 
the  labor  of  the  unemployed  as  efficient 
and  as  wealth-producing  as  that  of  the 
mass  of  their  fellows.  And  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  by  indus- 
trial Ability  onl^.  The  Socialists  would 
encourage  Ability  by  robbing  it  of  all 
its  products.  What  is  really  wanted — if 
anything  new  is  wanted — is  rather  that 
the  State  should  offer  it  an  additional 
bonus. 


So  much,  then,  for  Socialism  as  an 
analysis  of  the  process  of  production. 
I  propose  on  another  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  view  of  its  historical  evolution, 
and  its  progress  in  recent  times,  and  at 
the  present  moment,  as  given  by  the 
Fabian  essayists,  and  to  show  that  in 
every  one  of  their  generalizations  they 
are  altogether  mistaken.  I  shall  show 
that  while  when  they  are  analyzing  So- 
cialism they  use  the  word  in  one  sense, 
when  they  are  dealing  with  history  they 
use  it  in  two  totally  different  senses — 
not  only  different  from,  but  antagonis- 
tic to  the  first.  Finally,  having  shown 
the  falsehoods  and  confusions  contained 
in  the  Socialistic  contribution  to  eco- 
nomics, I  shall  endeavor  to  sum  up  the 
valuable  truths  contained  in  it ;  to  show 
that  the  proper  place  for  these  is  in 
what — in  a  broad  and  social,  as  distinct 
from  a  party  sense — may  be  called  the 
system  of  Conservatism  ;  and  to  show 
how  the  defenders  of  this  system  may 
be  able,  by  a  fuller  understanding  of  it, 
to  speak  to  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and 
the  nopes  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  voice  of  Socialism 
will  bo  merely  a  penny  whistle. — ForU 
nightly  Review. 
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Recent  political  events  have  once 
more  brought  into  prominence  that 
question  of  such  perennial  interest, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Let  us  see  what  are  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  the  Upper 
House  is  composed  ;  what  is  its  position 
as  a  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  what 
are  its  relations  to  the  other  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  that  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Second.  Chamber 
should  be  ^*  mended  or  ended." 

If  a  member  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  were  asked  by  what  right 
he  sat  and  voted  and  helped  to  govern 
this  country,  he  would  answer,  by  the 
right  of  the  free  choice  of  this  or  that 
constituency.    Were  the  same  question 

Ent  to  a  peer,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
e  would  reply  that  he  sat  and  voted  in 
Nxw  SxBtBi. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


the  Upper  House  because  his  ancestors 
sat  and  voted  for  so  many  generations 
before  him.  Suppose,  for  argument's 
sake,  we  make  the  considerable  admis- 
sion that  this  man's  ancestors  bv  reason 
of  personal  fitness,  or  as  a  reward  for 
eminent  services,  were  justly  entitled  to 
so  high  a  distinction,  we  have  still  to 
consider  the  claims  of  their  descendants. 

The  best  advocates  of  the  hereditary 
right  to  rule  rest  their  case  on  the  trans- 
mission of  fitness  from  father  to  son. 
Now  this  trausmission,  as  a  rule,  not 
merelv  of  general  ability,  but  also  o£ 
special  faculty,  proves  a  great  deal  too 
much.  This  natural  law  which  we  share 
with  the  lower  animals  cannot  be  made 
to  narrow  itself  even  for  patrician  pur- 
poses into  the  notion  that  all  the  fitness 
becomes  concentrated  in  the  eldest  son, 
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that  the  passion  and  excitement  which 
frequently  accompany  the  passing  of  a 
law  may  not  even  appear  to  affect  its 
calm  and  judicial  administration  ;  that 
the  decisions  of  a  judge  may  thus  be  as 
far  as  possible  above  the  suspicion  of 
preference  or  partiality.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  surely  a  miscnievous  anomaly 
that  the  very  highest  judicial  authority 
in  the  land  should  be  a  leading  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  his  tenure  of 
office  should  thus  depend  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Ministries.  Further,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  this  coun- 
try consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ex- 
Chancellors,  and  a  few  retired  judges, 
all,  it  may  be,  active  political  partisans. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  these  learned 
gentlemen  seldom  abuse  the  difficult 
position  they  are  permitted  to  occupy. 
There  is  no  argument  that  applies  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the 
llouse  of  Lords. 

Apparently  the  most  plausible  peer- 
ages are  those  of  men  who  have  done 
good  service  in  India  or  one  of  our  colo- 
nies, in  the  Commons,  perhaps  in  the 
Cabinet ;  but  when  analyzed,  they  will 
not  stand  the  slightest  scrutiny. 

One  section  of  this  class  consists  of 
able  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  have  lost  their  seats  and 
have  no  hope  of  election  elsewhere. 
Now,  when  a  really  distinguished  man, 
from  no  fault  of  nis  own,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fickleness  of  his  constitu- 
ents, there  is  never  much  difficulty  in 
finding  him  another  seat.  But  if,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  this  fate  is  merely 
the  natural  result  of  his  own  crotchety 
conduct  and  reactionary  opinions,  there 
is  surely  the  strongest  objection  to  mak- 
ing a  permanent  and  irresponsible  legis- 
lator of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  that  portion  of  his  countrymen 
who  ought  to  know  him  best,  and  who 
has  been  unable  to  secure  the  suffrages 
of  any  other  constituency. 

The  remainder  of  this  class  consists 
of  ex-Governors  of  colonies  or  depen- 
dencies, ex-Ministers,  ex-Jud^es,  and 
ex- Members  of  Parliament^  who  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  their  respec- 
tive posts  from  age  or  illness.  Now,  does 
it  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  incapacitated  these 
men  from  discharging  duties  with  which 


long  habits  must  have  made  them 
familiar  should  also  prevent  them  from 
becoming  permanent  legislators,  under- 
taking fresh  work  in  an  unaccustomed 
sphere.  If  we  are  to  have  a  House  of 
Lords,  it  should  not  consist  of  dis- 
appointed and  broken-down,  aged,  and 
infirm  men  ;  it  must  not  be  a  refuge 
for  crotcheteers  or  an  asylum  for  inca- 
pables. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
capable  man  in  the  vigor  of  health  and 
strength,  desirous  of  serving  his  coun- 
try as  a  statesman,  could  commit  the 
folly  of  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons to  become  a  peer;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in 
the  Upper  House  would  gladly  forfeit 
the  empty  dignity  of  a  seat  in  that 
gilded  chamber  could  they  only  thus 
become  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  gentlemen  once  known 
as  Lords  Cranbome  and  Hartington 
look  back  with  regret  upon  their  so- 
called  elevation,  and  reckon  it  as  a  sub- 
stantial sacrifice  of  political  influence.* 

William  Pitt,  when  a  boy,  used  to 
say>  '*  I  am  so  glad  that  I  am  not  the 
eldest  son,  that  I  may  go  down  to  the 
Commons,  like  papa,  and  fight  my  own 
way,"  and  this  preference  remained  un- 
altered. While  lavishly  bestowing 
these  honors  on  others,  he  himself  died 
as  he  had  lived,  plain  William  Pitt, 
England's  great  Commoner.  If  this 
sentiment  was  sound  a  century  ago, 
much  has  happened  since  to  strengthen 
it. 

It  may  be  said  that  occasions  might 
happen  when  the  services  of  those 
specialists  would  be  valuable.  For  in- 
stance, generals  and  admirals,  in  time 
of  war,  the  consideration  of  army  re- 
form and  national  defence  ;  economists 
on  questions  of  taxation,  currency,  and 
finance  ;  medical  and  scientific  men  on 
sanitary  matters  and  poor-law  reform  ; 
judges  in  questions  of  law  ;  the  clergy 


*  Were  there  no  Honse  of  Lords,  tbe  Com- 
mons wonld  have  retained  for  several  yrars 
more  the  political  genius  and  remarkable  abili- 
ties of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  tbe  practical 
wisdom  and  keen  intelligence  of  Robert  Lowe. 
Many  men  are  now  tempted  by  the  ease  and 
dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Honse,  to 
abandon  before  their  time  a  position  of  far 
greater  power  and  influence. 
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menfc  the  Sovereign  and  the  Commons 
may  be  considered  identical.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  for  the  Sovereign 
to  govern  without  a  Parliament  and 
witnout  "  supplies,"  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. A  Commons  vote  of  "no 
confidence"  in  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  resig- 
nation, while  a  similar  vote  by  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  *' jeers  and  laughter.^' 
True,  every  law  must  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  peers  as  well  as  the  consent 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  should  they  re- 
fuse to  pass  the  measures  sent  up  by  the 
Commons,  the  Minister  for  the  time 
can,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign, 
send  up  as  many  peer's  eldest  sons,  or 
create  as  many  new  barons  as  may  be 
needed  to  reverse  the  vote.  Should  the 
Sovereign  decline  to  adopt  this  extreme 
measure,  the  alternative  is  as  before,  no 
Parliament  and  no  "  supplies." 

The  extremity  of  adding  to  the  peers 
for  this  purpose,  though  frequently 
threatened,  and  lists  of  names  actually 
prepared,  has  never  been  required  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  mere  pos- 
sibility having  been  sufficient  on  each 
important  occasion  to  induce  the  peers 
to  yield,  either  by  staying  away  or  re- 
maming  to  vote  against  their  con- 
sciences. Seeing  that,  unlike  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Minis- 
ters, ^eers  cannot  resign  their  position 
as  legislators,  it  does  seem  a  shame  to 
drive  a  large  body  of  honorable  men  to 
the  sad  necessity  of  choosing  between 
cowardly  flight  and  slavish  submission. 
This  compulsory  degradation  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  system  as  an 
organized  hypocrisy. 

In  admitting  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  peers,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal opinions  might  be,  to  yield  to  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  nation, 
they  are  always  careful  to  add  that  the 
mere  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
permanent  desire,  as  distinct  from  the 
passing  feeling,  of  the  people  ;  but  that 
the  peers  by  a  first  reiusal  to  pass  any 
measure  should  virtually  have  the  power 
to  dissolve  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
the  nation's  final  decision  at  the  polling- 
booth.  Were  this  claim  admitted,  and 
should  the  settlement  of  one  important 
measure  be  attempted  each  Session,  not 


an  extravagant  expectation  surely,  it 
would  follow  that  we  should  have  An- 
nual Parliaments.  Extremes  meet  once 
more  ;  Chartism  and  Toryism,  the  an- 
cient foes,  are  reconciled.  Like  Jacob 
and  Esau,  they  embrace  each  other. 

Again,  it  is  ur^ed  that  the  nation 
only  decides  questions  of  broad  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  details  are  open  to  re- 
vision by  the  peers.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  tne  opponents  of  any  meaa- 
ure  are  the  most  competent  to  decide 
the  extent  or  the  method  of  its  opera- 
tion ?  This  is  too  much  like  handing 
over  army  administration  to  a  commit- 
tee of  Quakers.  Surely  those  who  have 
been  chosen  to  carry  out  any  principle 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  all  its  details  ? 
Under  this  plausible  plea  there  is  con- 
cealed a  disreputable  device  to  obtain  by 
unfair  means  what  cannot  be  claimed 
openly.  Weak  animals,  when  baffled 
by  superior  strength,  invariably  resort 
to  cunning.  Acquiescence  is  pretended 
to  the  general  principle  of  a  Bill,  which 
they  do  their  utmost  to  cripple  and  ren- 
der inoperative  by  some  addition  or 
mutilation. 

Besides  the  fruitless  delay  in  impor- 
tant measures,  the  often  unscrupulous 
attempts  by  alteration  to  defeat  tne  de- 
sires of  the  people,  and  the  accompany- 
ing exasperation  and  increasing  bitter- 
ness, perhaps  the  greatest  practical 
mischief  is  caused  by  the  successful  ob- 
struction for  along  time  of  very  impor- 
tant, though  secondary  measures.  No 
Minister  would  be  justified  inputting 
the  country  to  the  trouble  and  Members 
of  Parliament  to  the  expense  of  a  gen- 
eral election  upon  every  minor  measure  ; 
and  were  any  attempt  made  to  ^oup 
two  or  three  such  questions  in  a  single 
appeal  to  the  constituencies,  it  would 
certainly  lead  to  wilful  misunderstand- 
ing. When  Bill  No.  1  was  being  dis- 
cussed, it  would  be  said  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  country  had  mainly  been 
taken  on  Bill  No.  2,  and  vice  versd. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  bv  what  process 
of  reasoning  a  House,  whose  decisions 
on  great  primary  measures  are  in- 
variably overruled,  can  be  accepted  as 
an  autnority  to  settle  secondary  ques- 
tions. 

A  favorite  plea  is  that  the  House  of 
Lords  supplies  an  admirable  check  upon 
hasty  and  improper   legislation.     The 
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notion  seems  to  be  that^  like  a  coach 
rushing  down  hill,  our  country  is 
*'  shooting  Niagara/'  fast  going  to  the 
dogs  or  the  devU  or  some  such  locality, 
and  that  the  peers  are  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  British  chariot  in  its' 
downward  career.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  a  drag  which  only  acts  when  there  is 
no  strain,  and  immediately  there  is  some 
pressure  proves  powerless  and  has  to  be 
flung  aside.  No  matter  what  side  yon 
take  in  politics,  these  facts  cannot  be 
denied.  You  are,  we  shall  suppose,  a 
Tory  of  the  good  old  type,  and  you  con- 
sider our  past  legislation  to  have  been 
not  progress  but  retrogression.  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  and  tlie  removal  of  the 
Jewish  and  Dissenting  Disabilities  ;  the 
first  Reform  Bill  and  the  Corn  Law 
Abolition  ;  Household  Suffrage  in  town 
and  country ;  National  Education  and 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment ;  if 
all  these  and  many  others  were  mis- 
chievous measures,  unwise  concessions 
to  the  evil  spirit  of  Democracy,  will  you 
please  say  or  what  use  was  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  check,  which  only  put  off  the 
evil  day,  but  could  not  avert  this  suc- 
cession of  calamities  ?  On  the  contrary, 
did  not  their  first  refusal  of  mild  and 
moderate  measures  result  in  their  being 
eventually  obliged  to  swallow  much 
stronger  physic,  along  with  an  extrava- 
gant  waste  of  money  and  time  and  tem- 
per. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  Lib- 
eral or  a  Radical,  you  believe  that  the 
course  of  our  le^slation  has  been  pro- 
gressive, a  veritable  ascent  up  the  Hill 
of  Difficulty,  then  you  are  not  likely  to 
see  the  value  of  a  drag  before  the 
wheels.  You  believe  that  the  measures 
tliat  have  been  named,  and  many  more 

?[uestions  still  awaiting  solution,  are  but 
ootprints  in  the  grand  march  of  na- 
tional justice  and  the  extension  of  lib- 
erty ;  what  must  be  your  opinion  of  a 
House  the  bulk  of  whose  members  were 
so  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  justice,  so  in- 
different to  the  cause  of  liberty,  so 
blind  to  the  growing  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  that  they  were  amenable 
only  to  force  ? 

There  are  many  who  admit  that  the 
House  of  Lords  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted is  quite  indefensible,  but  who  be- 
lieve it  may  be  reformed.  It  may  be 
charitably  supposed  that  no  one  at  this 


time  of  day  defends  the  purely  hered- 
itary principle.  It  may  also  be  assumed 
that  none  will  advocate  the  present 
method  of  appointment  which  places 
the  Upper  Chamber  at  the  mercy  or 
the  caprice  of  the  Sovereign  or  the  Min- 
ister of  the  day.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  peers  should  be  self- 
elected,  having  power  to  add  to  their 
own  number,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
absurd  to  leave  their  selection  to  the 
House  of  Commons  whose  decisions  they 
are  expected  to  review.  The  only  re- 
maining alternative  is  that  the  peers  be 
elected  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
people ;  whether  by  a  double  process 
and  for  a  term  of  years  like  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  or  directly  and  for  life  as  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Now  if  it  can  be  reasonably  shown  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  independent 
house  of  representatives  can  be  obtained 
by  election  for  a  longer  period  or  for  life 
or  by  a  double  election,  this  would  be  a 
very  good  reason  for  constructing  the 
present  House  of  Commons  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  plans  ;  but  it  is  no 
sound  argument  for  continuing  one 
House  by  this  confession,  unenlightened 
and  dependent,  in  order  that  its' blun- 
ders may  be  rectified  by  the  superior  in- 
telligence of  another  House.  If  both 
Houses  were  really  representative,  they 
could  not  possibly  differ,  and  the  divided 
and  double  discussion  would  be  sheer 
waste  of  talent  and  time  and  temper. 
Both  claiming  to  be  representative 
would  make  it  a  much  greater  difficulty 
than  now,  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  as 
frequently  happens  in  America  and  our 
Australian  Colonies,  which  ought  to 
give  way.  This  delaj,  instead  of  insur- 
ing a  calmer  reconsideration  of  meas- 
ures and  a  more  judicial  choice,  creates 
needless  irritation  and  ill-feeling,  giving 
opportunity  for  intemperate  politicians 
to  DC  more  clamorous  and  immoderate 
in  their  demands. 

There  is  not  a  single  reason  in  favor 
of  two  Legislative  Chambers  that  does 
not  apply  with  greater  force  in  favor  of 
three.  If  ojie  check  is  good,  two  must 
be  better,  and  three  better  still,  and  so 
on  like  interminate  decimals.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  if  government  and  leg- 
islation by  two  Houses  are  such  admi- 
rable things,  that  no  other  of  the  thou- 
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sands  of  institutions  of  this  country  is 
constituted  in  the  same  way.  Who 
would  recommend  the  government  of  a 
parish  or  a  town  or  a  city  or  a  county 
to  be  conducted  in  this  style  P  What 
bank  or  insurance  office,  or  commercial, 
industrial,  or  charitable  institution 
would  prosper  whose  affairs  were  man- 
aged in  this  fashion  ?  Why  are  not  the 
boards  of  directors  and  committees  of 
management  of  such  associations  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  chambers,  each 
revising  and  reviewing  the  proposals  of 
the  other,  no  business  being  done  or 
question  settled  until  both  were  quite 
agreed  ?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
the  bank  would  have  to  close  its  doors, 
and  the  insurance  company  flourish  in 
the  Gazette  ?  This  would  be  a  certain 
source  of  weakness  and  indecision,  not 
of  strength  ;  a  duplication  and  not  a 
division  of  labor. 

Just  observe  how  ridiculous  is  the 
bugbear  of  hasty  legislation.  Think  of 
the  years  an  idea  takes  before  it  obtains 
a  reasonable  hearing  in  Parliament. 
Even  when  a  measure,  after  years  of  ari- 
tation,  is  sure  of  a  majority,  count  tne 
numerous  opportunities  for  considera- 
tion and  criticism  at  its  various  stages  : 
First,  leave  must  be  obtained  to  bring 
in  a  Bill ;  then  it  has  to  be  read  a  first 
time  ;  then  a  second  time  ;  then  con- 
sidered in  committee  word  by  word  and 
clause  by  clause  ;  then  it  must  be  re- 
ported ;  then  the  report  has  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  then  it  must  be  read  a  third 
time  ;  and,  finally,  it  must  be  directed 
to  pass.  At  every  one  of  those  stages 
the  opponents  of  a  Bill  may  challenge  a 
debate  and  a  division,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  other  opportunities  of  ad- 
journment and  reporting  progress, 
surely  securing  more  than  enough  of 
delay  without  the  addition  of  revision 
by  an  irresponsible  chamber. 

This  Question  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
cussed altogether  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal merits  and  defects  of  the  present 
peers,  unwrapping  the  mere  accidents 
which  are  always  changing  in  order  to 
test  the  principles  upon  which  the  struc- 
ture rests.  The  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  a  great  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
no  reason  at  all  for  committing  to  irre- 
sponsible hands  any  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  legislation  of  this  country. 


A  full  meeting  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  would  form  the  most  select 
assembly  of  statesmen  in  the  world. 
The  learned  societies  of  London  could 
produce  a  vast  display  of  genius  and 
talent.  For  practical  political  ability 
scarcely  anything  could  rival  or  excel  a 
convocation  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  London  and  the  best  provincial 
Press.  Each,  or  all  of  those  assemblies 
combined,  would  include  a  vast  variety 
of  ability  and  wide  and  rich  experience  ; 
but  who  would  therefore  dream  of  en- 
trusting to  any  such  random  convention 
of  able  men  the  responsible  trust  of  a 
nation's  government.  Their  criticism 
and  counsel  would  be  valuable ;  their 
right  to  govern  we  emphatically  deny. 

The  high  character  and  ability  of 
many  of  the  present  peers  makes  it  all 
the  more  desirable  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  a  false  position,  where 
their  talents  are  practically  lost  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  available  as  the  chosen 
representatives  of  their  countrymen. 
There  is  not  a  single  peer  of  any  note 
or  ability  who  would  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  suffrages  of 
some  constituency.  Indeed,  many  fear 
that  when  peers  become  eligible  as  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  they  would  have  too 
easy  a  triumph  over  an  untitled  candi- 
date. This  would  soon  rectify  itself, 
and  in  a  mixed  assembly  mere  rank 
would  soon  find  its  true  level,  and  the 
most  obsequious  constituency  would  not 
be  long  in  discovering  that 

*<  The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that." 

At  present  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
source  of  danger  not  only  to  its  own  ex- 
istence, but  also  to  the  Conservative 
principles  it  professes  and  to  the  politi- 
cal party  to  which  it  mainly  belongs. 
The  abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber 
might  well  be  advocated  as  a  Conserva- 
tive measure.  For  a  time  at  least  the 
Tory  party  would  be  a  decided  gainer 
by  the  change.  Its  strongest  men,  in- 
stead of  bein^  in  the  front  of  the  fight, 
are  now,  by  their  position  as  peers,  kept 
back  until  the  coutitrj^  has  already  made 
up  its  mind  and  the  question  in  dispute 
is  practically  settled,  when  this  strength 
is  worse  than  wasted  and  the  political 
influence  they  might  have  exercised  at 
an    earlier  stage    is   lost.      The    new 
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And  thy  transfigared  walla  be  tonch'd  with 
flame — 
Onr  Arthnr  will  again  be  present  here 
Again  firom  lip  to  lip  will  pass  his  name." 

Holding,  as  I  do,  that  this  view  of 
Stanley  is  the  correct  one,  I  shall  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  portions  of 
Mr.  Prothero*8  work  which  deal  with 
matters  of  controyersy,  and  still  less  with 
the  *^  men  ignoble''  who  harassed  his 
hero  with  strife. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  and  good  man 
who  had  mnch  to  suffer  from  that  type 
of  humanity  : 

'*  On  ne  doit  jamais  6crire  que  de  ce 
qu'on  aime  ;  I'oubli  etle  silence  sent  la 
punition  qu'on  inflige  k  ce  qu'on  a 
trouve  laid  ou  commun  dans  la  prom- 
enade k  travers  la  vie.'' 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  born  at 
Alderley  Rectory,  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  on  December  13th,  1815. 
Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  famous 
English  race  he  had  also  some  Celtic 
blood  in  his  veins,  a  circumstance  to 
which  his  biographer  attaches,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  a  good  deal  of  weight.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  his  liberal  and 
generous  way  of  looking  at  all  questions, 
religious  ana  political ;  but  neither  the 
bodily  activity  nor  the  keen  interest  in 
natural  science,  nor  the  open-air  tastes 
which  distinguished  a  man,  notable  in 
his  generation,  were  transmitted  to  the 
one  of  his  children  who  was  destined  to 
become  illustrious.  From  his  mother 
he  inherited  much  more,  but  neverthe- 
less he  was,  in  essentials,  exceedingly 
unlike  both  his  parents.  His  health, 
always  delicate,  caused  them  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  in  his  early  years,  but  he  was 
at  length  sent  away  from  home  to  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  who  lived  at  Sea- 
forth,  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Liver- 
pool, and  who  took  charge  of  a  small 
number  of  boys.  Under  the  tuition  of 
this  gentleman  he  made  exceedingly 
rapid  progress,  developed  a  strong  turn 
for  writing  English  verse  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  kind  of  power  which  made 
him  in  later  life  so  excellent  a  raconteur. 
Of  infinitely  more  importance,  however, 
than  his  years  spent  at  Seaforth,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  his  intelligence 
was  concerned,  was  a  short  tour  which 
he  made  with  his  family  in  1828.  Of 
this  there  is  an  account  well  worth  turn- 
ing to,  but  over  which  I  must  not  lin- 


ger. Two  generations  ago  the  schools 
of  England  belonged  to  three  great 
classes — the  bad,  tne  worse,  and  the 
worst.  The  genius  and  still  more  the 
character  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  went  to 
Rugby  in  1828,  was  already  raising  that 
school,  when  Stanley  went  there  in 
1829,  to  the  very  head  of  the  first  class, 
not  further,  for  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  any  human  being 
to  extend  his  influence  in  the  short  space 
of  one  year,  or  for  that  matter  of  ten 
years,  into  every  corner  of  so  large  an 
institution.  Luckily  for  Stanley  he 
passed,  with  extreme  rapidity,  from  the 
lourth  form  to  the  sixth,  and  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  time  in  close  and  im- 
mediate relations  with  a  man  pre-emi- 
nently suited  to  stimulate,  not  to  say 
over-stimulate,  the  best  kind  of  English 
boy.  No  one  can  be  surprised  if  during 
all  his  school  life,  and  for  some  time 
after  it,,  the  pupil  gave  a  somewhat 
idolatrous  worship  to  his  great  master, 
or  failed  io  see  the  defects  and  limita- 
tioTis  which  have  made  most,  though  by 
no  means  all  he  wrote,  of  such  scant 
value  only  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
Dr.  Arnold,  however,  will  always  be  a 
notable  figure  in  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth century  England,  not  by  his 
works  but  by  nis  work.  Of  him,  too, 
his  intellectually  far  more  gifted  son 
has  said  the  last  word  in  his  Rugby 
Cfiapel. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  school  career 
Stanley  won  the  first  of  the  two  Ballioi 
scholarships,  the  great  prizes  for  which 
at  that  time,  and  for  lon^  years  after- 
ward, the  flower  of  English  youth  com- 
peted. The  second  scholarship  was  won 
by  Lonsdale  of  Eton,  an  exceedingly 
gifted  and  attractive  person,  who  sur- 
vived by  some  years  his  brilliant  fellow- 
scholar,  but  never  made  any  great  mark 
in  the  world.  After  his  achievement 
Stanley  returned  to  Rugby  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  considerable  time, 
tearing  himself  away  most  reluctantly 
when  the  hour  of  departure  struck  in 
the  summer  of  1834.  After  leaving 
school,  and  before  going  up  to  Oxford 
in  October,  he  spent  a  most  fruitful 
summer,  partly  at  the  Lakes  with 
Arnold,  where  he  came  to  know  Words- 
worth,  and  partly  at  Hurstmonceux  with 
his  connection  Julius  Hare,  whose 
curate  was  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
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Sterling.  Here  he  came  much  more  in 
contact  with  German  thought  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  and  new  vistas 
opened  to  his  ever  inquiring  mind.  It 
was  only  natural  that  after  such  intel- 
lectual experiences  the  life  of  a  fresh- 
man, even  at  Balliol,  seemed  rather  flat, 
although  he  had  the  companionship  of 
such  contemporaries  as  Frederick  Faber 
and  W.  O.  Ward. 

His  estimate  of  College  lectures  was 
not  flattering.  Even  fourteen  years 
later  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  left 
much  to  be  desired,  and  reading  men  at 
Balliol  would  have  got  through  a  great 
deal  more  useful  work  if  the  obligation 
to  attend  them  had  not  existed.  It  was 
the  year  before  Stanley  went  into  resi- 
dence that  Newman  had  returned  from 
his  journey  in  Southern  Europe  and  had 
begun  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  2'imes.  Through  Faber,  Stanley 
was  drawn  into  the  magic  circle  which, 
even  at  that  early  date,  had  begun  to 
surround  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary^s  ;  but 
although  much  impressed  his  intellect 
was  never  convinced.  The  Arnoldine 
influence  was  all  too  strong  to  make  that 
possible. 

His  success  in  gaining  University  hon- 
ors was  very  considerable.  He  even  got 
the  Ireland  ;  but  only  the  third  time  he 
tried  for  it,  having  been  beaten  the  first 
year  by  Osborne  Gordon,  the  second  by 
Linwood,  both  remarkable  men,  who, 
although  far  inferior  in  genius  to  their 
competitor,  were  very  far  superior  to 
him  in  the  accomplishments  for  which 
that  highly  prized  honor  was  awarded. 
The  Newdigate,  the  Latin,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Essay  also  fell  to  his  share.  He 
obtained,  too,  while  still  an  undergradu- 
ate, a  much  rarer  distinction  in  having 
had  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  appointment  to  be  Begins 
Professor  of  Divinity  laid  before  and  re- 
spectfully considered  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 

Before  he  took  his  degree  his  father 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  added  to  his  opportu- 
nities of  coming  into  relations  with  the 
outer  world,  and,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  made  a  tour  which  intro- 
duced him  to  the  ex-Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  born  a  Beauharnais,  and  a  most 
gifted  person.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  which  made  him  acquainted 


with  several  of  the  chief  lights  of  that 
University  including  Thirlwall,  and  he 
found  time  for  a  brief  journey  in  Ire- 
land. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  paused  to 
review  his  whole  intellectual  position, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1838  was  prob- 
ably nearer  to  Newman's  way  of  think- 
ing than  evf  r  before  or  after.  His  wish 
at  this  time  was  to  settle  in  Oxford  as  a 
Fellow  of  Balliol,  but  seeing  that,  in 
the  existing  state  of  parties  in  the  Com- 
mon Koom  of  that  College,  this  was  im- 
possible, he  fell  back  upon  University, 
which  he  gradually  made  as  like  Balliol 
as  the  majority  of  the  colleagues  with 
whom  he  had  to  work  would  allow  him 
to  do.  In  ten  years,  however,  thanks 
to  him,  the  University  Scholarship 
ranked  next  the  Balliol  as  an  object  of 
youthful  ambition. 

In  Au^st,  1839,  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent.  His  tours  were,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  of 
supreme  importance  in  storing  and 
widening  his  mind  ;  and  this  tune  he 
had  with  him  in  Belgium  two  compan- 
ions who  were  quite  worthy  of  him. 
One  was  Church  of  Oriel,  who  for  forty 
years,  whether  at  Oxford,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  country  parsonage,  eras  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  one  of  the  most  really 
distinguished  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  other  was  Faber,  who 
carried  over  to  the  Roman  Communion, 
and  to  a  form  of  life  in  which  he  could 
make  scant  use  of  them,  those  rare  pow- 
ers which  made  Wordsworth,  a  man  not 
given  to  disparaging  himself,  say  to  a 
friend,  who  repeated  the  statement  to 
me,  **  I  have  never  known  any  one  who 
had  so  good  an  eye  for  nature  as  I  have 
myself  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
man  who  was  here  last  year — Frederick 
Faber,  and  he  had  a  better  T*  Some 
record  of  Faber's  experiences  on  this 
tour  are  preserved  in  his  early  poems, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  beautiful  sonnet 
upon  Aged  Cities, 

Stanley,  after  parting  with  his  two 
friends,  went  on  to  join  another,  who 
was  reserved  for  great  destinies,  which 
might,  if  rumor  speaks  true,  have  also 
been  those  of  the  first  whom  he  left  be- 
hind. This  third  friend  was  A.  C.  Tait, 
who  was  then  at  Bonn,  studying  the 
organization  of  the  University  tnere, 
and  at  Bonn  Stanley  came  to  know. 
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among  others,  Arndt,  patriot  aud  poet 
as  well  as  professor,  and  Xitzsch,  long 
afterward  famous  in  the  pulpit  of  Ber- 
lin, as  cjntinoing  the  traditions  of 
Schleier  macher.  Another  resul  t  of  this 
Bonn  Tisit  was  a  pamphlet  hy  Tait  on 
the  best  method  of  renvifjiug  the  pro- 
fessorial system  at  Oxford,  in  which  his 
younger  companion  was  not  without  a 
share. 

In  process  of  time  Stanley  took  Orders 
after  passing  through  a  period  of  great 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  the  declara- 
tions he  had  to  make — declarations,  im- 
politic and  mischievous  enough  even  in 
their  present  form,  but  which  his  efforts 
in  later  years,  especially  between  the 
beginning  of  1SG2  and  the  end  of  1865, 
did  much  to  mitigate.  A  little  later  he 
started  for  another  journey,  in  which 
he  passed  through  Switzerland  to  North- 
ern Italy.  An  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bunsen  at  Berne  (pages  259  to  261)  is 
among  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  two  volumes. 

From  Ancona,  Stanley  and  his  com- 
panion crossed  to  Corfu  and  began  a 
most  repaying  journey  in  Greece,  of 
which  I  trust  a  much  fuller  account  may 
one  day  be  given  to  the  public.  From 
Malta,  where  he  was  detained  five  days 
in  quarantine,  he  made  his  way  t*id 
Naples  to  Rome,  whence  he  travelled 
northward  with  Mr.  Pearson,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  whole  life,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  later  Lord  Blachford,  arriving 
in  England  in  1841,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  months,  almost  every  hour  of  which 
bad  brought  him  new  knowledge.  On 
the  27th  February  Tract  90  had  ap- 
peared, and  a  raging  controversy  was 
going  on  at  Oxford  when  he  returned 
thither,  in  which  his  friends  Tait  and 
Ward  were  leading  combatants  on  oppo- 
site sides.  From  time  to  time  he  es- 
caped from  the  strife  to  London,  where 
he  breakfasted  with  Rogers  the  poet, 
and  again  met  Wordsworth,  along  with 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Spedding.  He 
also  took  seriously  to  reading  Dante, 
which  he  had  begun  iu  Rome.  The 
point  which  he  had  reached  in  mental 

?rowth  is  well  shown  in  some  letters  to 
earson,  written  in  the  Long  Vacation 
of  1841,  which  should  be  read  in  their 
entirety,  but  from  which  I  will  only 
quote  one  sentence — *^  Faith  founded 
the  Church ;  Hope  has  sustained  it,  I 


cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  reserved 
for  Love  to  reform  it"  That  is  much 
the  same  idea,  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  a  highly  instructed  mind  in 
the  nineteenth  centurv,  as  is  to  be  found 
among  the  group  of  early  Franciscans 
among  whom  arose  the  premature  but 
extraordinarily  interesting  movement 
which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Eternal 
Gospel. 

The  appointment  of  Arnold  to  be 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  the 
delivery  of  his  inaugural  lecture  in  De- 
cember, 1841,  were  to  Stanley  an  agree- 
able interlude  amid  the  contentions 
which  then  divided  Oxford,  and  the 
favorable  impression  created  by  his 
friend,  on  that  occasion,  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  course.  That  was 
rapidly  followed  by  his  death  on  the 
12th  June,  1842,  and  many  pages  of 
this  book  are  naturally  devoted  to  all 
Stanley  did  aud  said  on  that  occasion, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  and  correspondence 
of  the  great  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
which  was  brought  out  by  his  devoted 
pupil  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1844. 
During  the  period  of  nearly  two  vears 
which  elapsed  between  the  deatn  of 
Arnold  and  the  publication  of  his  life, 
Stanley  was  so  occupied  with  it  that 
there  is  little  to  be  told,  but  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Versailles  with  his  friend 
Vaughan  and  wrote  to  Pearson  as  fol- 
lows :— 

''  I  pronounce  it  to  be  the  glory  of 
Cisalpine  Europe,  the  most  interesting 
spot  north  of  Italy,  in  the  mere  awful- 
ness  of  historical  interest  rivalling,  if 
not  eqqalliug,  the  sublime  view  from 
the  steps  of  St.  John  Lateran/' 

The  book  was  as  great  a  success  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  produced  a  very  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  generation 
which  went  up  to  the  University  imme- 
diately after  Newman's  secession.  Stan- 
ley took  an  even  more  decided  part  in 
defending  him  and  his  friends  during 
the  x)erioa  of  persecution  to  which  they 
were  subjected  immediately  before  that 
event  than  he  had  done  when,  forgetful 
of  the  saying, 

Qoam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimua  ini- 
qnam, 

they  had  themselves  attacked  Dr. 
Hampden,  and  when  Ward  was  the  vie* 
tim,   on  the  famous    13th   February, 
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1845^  he  had  the  recollections  of  an  old 
friendship  as  well  as  his  love  of  compre- 
hension to  support  him. 

The  year  before  Ward's  condemna- 
tion he  made  a  journey  of  six  weeks 
with  his  friend  Jowett  in  Germany, 
meeting  many  interesting  people  such 
as  Lachmann,  Ewald^  Humboldt, 
Kanke,  and  Neander. 

Returning  to  Oxford  from  such  so- 
ciety must  have  been  a  little  like  going 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  Stanley's 
work  lay  there,  and  how  admirably  he 
did  it  is  recounted  at  length  by  his  bi- 
ographer. 

The  third  Hampden  agitation,  in  the 
end  of  1847,  called  him  once  again  into 
action  as  a  defender  of  a  persecuted, 
although  most  uninteresting,  man. 
Some  time  before  that  he  had  become 
Select  Preacher,  and  delivered  the  four 
sermons  afterward  published  in  his  vol- 
ume on  the  Apostolical  Age.  I  heard 
only  the  last  of  them,  that  on  St.  John, 
preached  in  St.  Mary's  on  January  3 1st, 
1847,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
then  incomparably  the  best  sermon  to 
which  I  had  ever  listened.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  hardly  agree  with  the 
view  put  forth  by  Mr.  Prothero  in  com- 
menting upon  this  portion  of  Stanley's 
life.  lie  evidently  thinks  that  the 
movement  of  1833  was  an  interruption 
to  the  course  of  progress  on  which  Ox- 
ford was  entering  before  that  date.  I 
consider  that,  given  the  traditions  of 
English  religious  life,  it  was  quite  in- 
evitable, and  that,  although  the  imme- 
diate aims  of  its  promoters  were  mis- 
taken in  almost  every  particular,  they 
have  yet  produced  indirect  results  of  the 
greatest  moment,  or,  to  put  it  in  the 
words  used  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol 
to  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  English 
High  Church  Movement,  but  had  grown 
up  almost  entirely  under  German  influ- 
ences, "  We  must  admit  that  if  the 
High  Church  Movement  had  not  taken 

Elace  the  English  life  of  to-day  would 
ave  lost  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and 
richness."  Stanley  came  as  a  power 
upon  the  scene  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Tliere  was  a  dramatic  propriety 
in  his  appearing  as  Select  Preacher 
about  the  time  that  Newman's  Essay  on 
J?evelqpment  appeared,  a  book  of  whose 


last  page  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
''  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  ever 
written  by  an  uninspired  pen." 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  given  no  very 
special  attention  to  politics  ;  but  a 
passage  on  page  346  about  Peel's  speech 
on  his  last  night  of  power  may  be  quoted 
as  showing  the  general  drift  of  his  opin- 
ions. Writing  of  it,  he  said  :  "  No  re- 
turn of  Cicero  from  exile,  no  triumphal 
procession  up  to  the  temple  of  Capito- 
line  Jove,  no  Appius  Claudius  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  no  Chatham  dying  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  could  have  been  a 
truly  grander  sight  than  that  great  Min- 
ister retiring  from  Office,  giving  to  the 
whole  world  Free  Trade  with  one 
hand,  and  universal  peace  with  the 
other,  and  casting  under  foot  the  mis- 
erable factions  which  had  dethroned 
him. 

'  E'en  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  atatae 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  CfBdar 
fell.' 

So  I  write,  the  metaphor  being  sug- 
gested by  an  eye-witness,  who  told  me 
it  was  Mark  Antony's  speech  over 
Csesar's  body,  but  spoken  by  Caasar  him- 
self." 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  much  quickened  his  interest  in 
secular  affairs.  He  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Paris  and  was  there 
when  the  formidable  movement  of  April 
16th  occurred.  A  good  many  extracts 
are  given  from  his  letters  to  friends  in 
England  from  the  French  capital,  but 
fewer  than  I  should  like  to  see,  for  the 
events  of  those  days,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  world-wide  consequences,  had  im- 
portant special  effects  both  on  Stanley 
nimself  and  on  Oxford  generally,  doings 
much  to  divert  the  attention  of  both 
from  a  too  exclusive  pre-occupation  with 
theological  questions.  Stanley  returned 
to  Pans  in  October,  1848,  and  saw  the 
reflux  of  the  great  tidal  wave  which 
had  .overwhelmed  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  exceedingly 
impressed  by  it,  almost  too  much  in- 
deed, for  I  remember  a  striking  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  University 
in  the  February  of  1849,  in  which  be 
contrasted  the  deep  calm  which  then 
prevailed  with  the  agitations  of  the  year 
before,  not  foreseeing  the  tremendouB 
storm  then  about  to  break  over  Central 
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Europe,  which  was  only  Btilled  by  the 
interrention  of  Rassia. 

VarioQB  important  changes  took  place 
aboat  this  time  in  his  private  life.  His 
father  died  in  August,  1849,  his  younger 
brother  in  the  December  of  that  year, 
and  his  elder  brother  in  the  beginning 
of  1850.  He  succeeded  also  to  a  small 
landed  property  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  retain  his  fellowship,  and 
BO  lost  his  home  at  University  College. 
He  was  offered,  and  relased,  the  Dean- 
ery of  Carlisle,  but  accepted  a  Canonry 
at  Canterbury  and  became  secretary  to 
the  University  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1850  to  inquire  into  the 
detestable  old  system  which  had  long 
prevented  Oxford  taking  her  proper 
plaee  among  the  Universities  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  left  University  College 
for  Canterbury  with  many  and  poignant 
regrets,  but  the  great  cathedral  city  sooi^ 
engaged  his  affections. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
University  Commission  in  185)2  set  him 
free  to  carry  into  effect  a  project,  which 
he  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  of  making 
a  journey  in  the  East.  He  started  for 
the  South  of  Europe  in  the  August  of 
that  year,  returned  for  a  brief  period  to 
England,  during  which  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
got  fairly  away  in  December.  In  due 
time  he  landed  in  Egypt  and  began  the 
journey  which  resulted  in  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  After  leaving  Syria,  on  his 
return  journey,  he  made  his  way  north 
by  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  to  Constanti- 
nople, whence  he  visited  Nicasa,  getting 
back  to  England  in  June,  1853,  and, 
having  now  forgotten  all  his  regrets  for 
Oxford,  threw  himself  heartily  into  his 
work  at  Canterbury,  one  side  of  which 
was  soon  reflected  to  the  world  in  his 
Memorials,  published  in  December, 
1854.  His  lecture  in  that  volume  on 
the  murder  of  Becket  most  especially 
interested  him.  He  had  pictured  to 
himself  so  vividly  the  details  of  that 
event  that,  when  he  took  me  over  the 
scene  of  it,  he  left  on  my  mind  the  im- 
pression that  if  he  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  murder  he  had  at  least  known  a 
great  deal  too  much  about  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  he  published  his  Epis- 
ties  to  the  Corinthians,  a  companion 
work  to  his  friend  Jowett's  Commentary 
on  the  ThessalonianSt  Galatians,  and 


Ramans,  While  engaged,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  these  hooKS  he  was  still  more 
busy  with  Sinai  and  Palestine,  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  his 
works.  I  read  it  when  it  first  appeared, 
and  wrote  what  he  told  me  was  the  first 
favorable  review  he  bad  seen  of  it.  I 
re-read  a  great  part  of  it  after  an  in- 
terval of  more  tnan  thirty  years  on  my 
way  home  from  India,  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  at  Jerusalem  in  the  winter  of  1886, 
and  I  re-read  the  whole  of  it  in  the  win- 
ter of  1887  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  Much  attention  to  these  subjects 
had  altered  many  of  my  views  about 
them  in  the  space  of  a  generation  as  it 
bad,  I  imagine,  the  views  of  most  lay- 
men. Nevertheless,  although  I  should 
disagree  with  a  very  large  number  of  the 
statements  which  the  book  contains, 
and  should  consider  it  rather  as  a  poem 
and  a  geographical  work  than  as  a  con- 
tribution to  history,  there  is  hardly  a 
paragraph  or  a  sentence  in  it  that  does 
not  seem  to  me  well-deserving  to  be  read. 
An  amusing  interchange  of  letters, 
which  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  took  place  between  Stan- 
ley and  his  famous  contemporary,  the 
author  of  the  Christian  Year,  with  re- 
gard to  this  book.  Stanley  had  the 
deepest  possible  affection,  as  he  well 
might,  for  what  is,  after  all,  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Keble,  send- 
ing him  a  copy  of  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
That  excellent  man,  however,  although 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  sacred  poets,  was 
an  exceedingly  narrow  theologian,  igno- 
rant as  a  babe  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  throw  light  upon  the  history 
either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  alike  upon  this  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  he  received  the  advances 
of  Stanley  with  the  greatest  possible 
coolness.  The  revenge  of  the  late  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  of  his  tolerant  and 
comprehensive  spirit  working  on  his 
successor  has  been  highly  characteristic. 
Let  any  one  who  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  Western  door  of  the  Great  Abbey 
turn  to  the  right,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self in  a  small  chapel,  the  Baptistery, 
in  which  Mr.  Keble  s  monument  is  not 
only  watched  by  Maurice  and  Eangsley, 
who  to  him  were  little    better    than 
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Abaddon  and  ApoUyon,  but  in  which 
he  has  right  opposite  to  him  the  bust 
of  his  godson,  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
had  certainly  wandered  very  much  fur- 
ther from  what  he  would  have  consid- 
ered the  paths  of  orthodoxy  than  either 
of  these  two  redoubtable  heresiarchs. 

In  the  end  of  1856  Stanley  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory at  Oxford,  and  delivered  his  three 
inaugural  lectures  in  the  February  of 
1857.  About  a  year  afterward  he  left 
Canterbury,  as  sorry  to  go  away  from 
it  as  he  had  been  to  go  thither  some 
years  before.  Before,  however,  settling 
into  his  new  house  as  Canon  of  Christ 
church  he  made  an  agreeable  tour  in 
Sweden  and  a  highly  important  one  in 
Russia,  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of,  and  the  incitement  to,  his  Lectures 
on  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  this  tour 
there  is  too  brief  an  account  in  these 
volumes,  for  it  was  not  only  full  of  in- 
struction to  him,  but  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  his  whole  way  of  think- 
ing of  Christendom  in  his  later  life. 
He  had  the  experience  which  must,  I 
think,  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  who, 
occupied  with  the  political  and  religious 
problems  which  are  presentea  by 
Europe,  but  having  looked  at  them  hith- 
erto only  from  the  West,  stands  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Kremlin  and  scans  the 
future  with  the  eyes  of  the  East. 

Some  time  passed  before  he  succeeded 
in  re-acclimatizing  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis,  but  by  1860  all  his  old  love 
for  Oxford  had  returned.  Such  lectures 
had  never  before  been  given  by  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  that 
University,  and  gradually  he  began  to 
produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  his 
students.  One  serious  drawback  he  no- 
ticed— that  the  flower  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  place  had  ceased  to  take  Orders. 
This  is  a  mischief  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing, and  will  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  subscription  is  much  more  relaxed 
and  the  bond  becomes  a  promise  to  abide 
by  certain  rules,  not  to  hold  certain 
opinions,  more  especially  when  they  re- 
late to  subjects  about  which  the  best 
opinion  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

The  happy  tenor  of  his  Oxford  life 
was  varied  by  his  being  involved  in  vari- 
ous controversies — as,  for  instance,  that 
concerning  the  appointment  to  the 
Boden  Sanskrit  Professorship,  in  which 


his  friend  Max  Mdller  was  defeated  by 
a  rally  of  all  the  least  sensible  people 
in  the  Oxford  Convocation,  not  because 
they  had  any  views  on  the  comparative 
merits  as  an  Orientalist,  either  of  him 
or  his  very  respectable  opponent,  but 
because  Max  Muller  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
University,  and  the  majority  in  Convo- 
cation abhorred  nothing  so  much  as 
what  one  of  them  beautifuilv  described 

as  "  that  d d  intellect.       He  also 

warmly  defended  the  cause  of  toleration 
when  the  person  assailed  was  a  well- 
intentioned  but  injudicious  member  of 
the  High  Church  Party-— then  llector 
of  St.  George's  in  the  East — who  had 
excited  the  alarm  of  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners by  changes  in  the  Ritual,  an 
alarm  which  soon  developed  into  out- 
rage and  riot  under  the  guidance  of  rag- 
ing partisans.  In  this  dispute  Stanley 
only  intervened  from  the  instincts  of  a 
peace-maker,  but  with  the  quarrel  about 
Essays  and  Revieios  he  was  connected 
much  more  nearly,  for  Dr.  Temple,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  was  his 
friend,  and  Jowett  was  almost  his  most 
intimate  friend.  Mr.  Prothero  has 
found  it  necessary  to  tell,  at  some 
length,  the  whole  story  of  the  battle 
royal  which  took  place  over  a  work 
which  now  looks  the  very  incarnation 
of  harmlessness  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  him  ;  the  two  names  I  have 
lust  cited  are  sufficient.  Dr.  Temple 
has  for  many  years  held  one  of  the  most 
influential  Sees  in  the  English  Episco- 
pate, and  the  disappearance  from  this 
earthly  scene  of  tne  late  Master  of 
Balliol  has  called  forth  so  deep  and  gen- 
eral a  feeling  throughout  society,  that 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  fight  in  which 
they  were  protagonists  has  resulted  in 
victory  for  them  all  along  the  line. 

Visits  to  Spain,  Denmark,  Hungary, 
and  Mount  Athos  were  useful  relaxations 
amid  heavy  labors,  professorial  and  con- 
troversial, all  of  them  adding  much  to 
Stanley's  intellectual  equipment ;  but 
no  considerable  change  in  his  life  took 
place  until,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Consort,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  East.  The  story  of  his  second 
journey  in  the  lands  to  which  he  had 
already  devoted  so  much  time  and 
thought  is  pleasantly  told  in  two  chap* 
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ters  of  tbe  second  volume — the  18th  and 
19th.  Hebron,  the  Samaritan  Passover 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Hills  of  Nap- 
thali>  and  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  were 
the  most  important  new  things  which 
he  saw.  AVhile  he  was  absent  from 
England  his  mother  died,  and  soon  after 
he  returned,  on  June  13th,  186^5,  Oen- 
eral  Bruce,  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  daily  and  intimate  contact 
all  through  the  journey,  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  These  two  events  broke 
him  down  very  much  and,  writing  from 
Fox  How,  where  he  was  staying  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  he  says  : 

"  Yoa  will  not  wonder  that  I  find  life 
very  dull,  a  burden  which  I  can  bear 
cheerfully  but  which  I  would  gladly  lay 
down." 

He  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  East  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest  about  Essays 
and  Reviews,  and  he  had  hardly  got 
back  there  when  this  tempest  was  in- 
tensified by  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Colenso's  first  volume. 

His  steady  defence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  was  infinitely  creditable  to  him, 
for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  in  the  year  1862  two  distinguished 
Anglican  ecclesiastics  whose  intellects, 
tastes,  and  temperaments  had  less  in 
common.  Bishop  Colenso  was  one  of 
the  most  arithmetical.  Dean  Stanley 
one  of  the  least  arithmetical,  of  tbe 
reasoning  creatures  of  God.  The  one 
seemed  bom  to  lead  a  regiment  of  gren- 
adiers ;  the  other,  though  diagged  into 
strife  by  attacks  upon  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  : 
the  one  had  a  hard  positive  intelligence  ; 
the  other  the  eye  and  the*  heart  of  a 
poet.  They  shared,  in  fact,  no  leading 
characteristicB  save  the  love  of  what  ap- 
peared to  each  of  them  tobethetrutn, 
and  the  fact  that  on  the  tombs  of  both 
of  them  might  with  great  yiropriety  have 
been  inscribed  the  words  which  were 
once  used  with  reference  to  the  great 
Italian,  Gioberti,  "  Bienheureax  ceux 
qui  ont  faim  et  soif  de  la  justice,  car  ils 
seront  rassasi^s/' 

In  some  very  interesting  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  which  are  repro- 
duced in  these  volumes,  Stanley  brought 
out  very  clearly  the  totally  different  way 
in  which  they  approached  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Bishop,  re- 
volted by  the  absurdities  of  the  old- 


fashioned  methods  of  interpretation  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  had 
too  much  the  air  of  one  who  was  attack- 
ing the  documents  themselves  which 
had  been  so  foolishly  interpreted  while 
Stanley,  who  had  never  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  follies  of  popular  exposi- 
tors, only  concerned  himself  with  bring- 
ing out  whatever  of  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful he  found  or  thought  he  found  in 
those  venerable  records.  Yet  when  the 
cyclone  burst,  when  the  Metropolitan 
of  Cape  Town,  who  had  exactly  as  much 
power  to  depose,  censure,  or  to  excom- 
municate Bishop  Oolenso  as  Bishop 
Colenso  had  to  depose,  censure,  or  to 
excommunicate  him,  affected  to  do  so, 
Stanley  throughout  upheld  the  sound 
legal  doctrine  which  was  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
only  tribunal  which  had  a  right  to  speak 
decisively  on  such  a  matter. 

Not  less  creditable  was  his  steady  de- 
fence of  the  position  of  the  Ritualists. 
With  them  he  had  even  less  sympathy, 
if  possible,  than  he  had  with  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  yet  he  steadily  stood  by  them 
because,  although  their  lights  and  vest- 
ments and  postures  said  nothing  impor- 
tant to  him,  and  although  he  did  not 
believe  in  some  of  the  doctrines  of  which 
these  things  were  the  external  signs,  yet 
he  considered  that  the  great  glory  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  was  its  width, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  wise  com- 
promise  enforced  by  Elizabeth  had  en- 
abled the  Lion  of  Rome  and  the  Bear  of 
Geneva  to  lie  down  side  by  side>  pro- 
vided always  they  kept  the  peace  toward 
each  other. 

His  own  views  at  this  period  are  well 
set  forth  in  three  sermons  '^  On  the 
Bible,  its  form  and  substance,"  which 
he  published,  and  which  unconsciously 
replied,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  as  did  also  the  first  volume  of 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church.  That  work  was  not  com- 
pleted for  many  jears,  but  I  may  say  a 
word  here  about  it. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  delightful  book, 
a  book  which  every  one  ousht  to  read 
and  from  which  no  one  is  likely  to  rise 
without  a  great  many  new  and  fruitful 
ideas.  The  author,  however,  is  always 
thinking  too  much  of  the  edification  of 
his  hearers,  too  little  of  merely  repre- 
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senting  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  him  to 
have  occurred.  It  is  the  Bible  History 
seen  under  a  painted  window  and  not 
by  mere  white  light.  Kenan's  Histoire 
du  Peuple  d'lsraSl  may  be  erroneous  in 
many  particular.  The  next  century, 
or  some  still  more  distant  century,  may 

f)roduce  a  much  better  book  ;  but  at 
east  its  author  has  approached  his  sub- 
ject more  as  a  narrator,  much  less  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  in  no  way  a  **  Tendenz- 
schrift  ;'*  the  other  is.  As  if  Stanley 
had  not  troubles  enough  already,  he 
had  soon  to  occupy  himself  with  a  di- 
rect attack  which  was  made  about  this 
time  upon  one  who,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was  almost  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Pusey,  of  whom  Pio  Nono 
said  so  well  to  Stanley  in  words  orig- 
inally used  by  Abraham  ^  Santa  Clara, 
that  he  was  like  a  church  bell,  *'I1 
Sonne,  il  sonne,  il  sonne,  mais  il  n'entre 
pas  dans  TEglise,'*  had  the  folly  in  1862 
to  league  himself  with  two  men,  who 
had  done  their  best  in  former  days  to 
crush  him,  with  a  view  to  prosecute 
Jowett  for  heresy  in  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's Court  at  Oxford.  This  outrageous 
proceeding  annoyed  Stanley  grievously 
until  he  convinced  himself  that  the 
prosecutors  would  not  be  able  to  effect 
much.  It  scandalized  all  reasonable 
men.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
probably  about  the  most  cautious  of 
Liberal  Statesmen,  sent  a  message  to  a 
young  Liberal  Member  on  his  own  side, 
asking  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  quash 
the  jurisdiction  pendente  lite.  The  per- 
son to  whom  he  applied  sent  back  to  say, 
that  he  would  like  to  consult  Stanley 
before  taking  so  strong  a  measure. 
Stanley  thought  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous  to  do  so,  believing  that  the 
Anti-Liberal  Party  would  be  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  substitute  a  more 
powerful  Court  of  Heresy  for  a  very 
weak  one.  This  was  communicated  to 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  re- 
plied, **  1  should  like  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons  institute  a  new  Court  of 
Heresy.''  Before,  however,  anything 
definite  was  done,  the  ridiculous  instru- 
ment of  oppression  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  against  Jowett  broke  down, 
so  to  speak,  by  its  own  weight,  and 
turned-  out  to  be  as  obsolete  in  law  as 
it  had  all  along  been  in  reason. 
In  the  year  1863,  a  good  deal  through 


Stanley's  influence,  the  question  of  sub- 
scription was  agitated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  settlement  of  1865,  which,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  has  lasted  to  our  own 
time. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  Stanley  had  been  becoming 
more  and  more  connected  with  the 
Court.  On  December  23d,  1863,  he 
married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  ;  and  in 
January,  1864,  he  was  installed  as  Dean 
of  Westminster.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  great  migrations.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  1864  to  his  death,  seventeen 
years  afterward,  the  Deanerv  at  West- 
minster was  his  home,  and, ably  seconded 
by  his  wife,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  make  it  a  centre  of  good  influences 
for  rich  and  poor.  Here,  too,  he  suf- 
fered not  a  little  from  the  '*  contradic- 
tion of  sinners,"  but  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster has  an  exceptionally  strong  posi- 
tion, and  silly  or  malignant  people  at- 
tacked him  in  vain.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  organize  a  series  of  sermons 
in  the  Abt)oy  by  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent ecclesiastical  parties.  Many  re- 
sponded to  his  call,  but  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Liddon  both  refused  to  do  so  at 
first,  though  the  good  feeling  of  the 
latter  led  him  subsequentlv  to  accept 
the  Dean's  invitation.  Stanley  defended 
Essays  and  Reviews  as  well  as  Bishop 
Colenso  in  Convocation.  He  supported 
the  Ritualists  in  the  same  assembly. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  acquittal  of  the  High 
Church  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  been 
assailed  by  Low  Church  fanatics,  almost 
as  heartily  as  he  did  at  the  termination 
of  the  long  and  disgraceful  attempt  to 
prevent  Jowett  receiving  his  legitimate 
salary  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  much 
more  than  he  did  at  his  own  election  to 
be  Select  Preacher  in  the  teeth  of  a  stu- 
pid, but  numerous,  opposition.  He 
opened  the  Nave  to  the  lectures  of  emi- 
nent laymen,  such  as  Professor  Max 
Muller,  and  to  eminent  clergymen  of 
other  Protestant  churches,  such  as 
Principal  Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
had  Sebastian  Bach's  Passion  Music 
performed  as  a  portion  of  the  Good 
Friday  service,  lie  encouraged  the  in- 
terment in  the  Abbey  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Englishmen  who 
died  during  his  tenure  of  office.  He 
restored  the  Chapter  House,  the  cradle 
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of  the  English  Parliament.  He  acted 
as  guide  U)  many  of  the  most  noted 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  who  visited 
the  historic  institution  over  which  he 
presided,  and  exerted  himself  to  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be — the  great  rally- 
ing point  for  the  affections  of  English- 
speaking  men.  Through  all  the  early 
years  of  his  life  at  Westminster  he  was 
unceasingly  occupied  with  literary  work. 
He  labored  steadily  at  his  Lectures  on 
Jewish  History,  the  second  part  anpear- 
ing  in  1865.  He  published  his  valuable 
Memorials  or  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
sermons  and  articles  innumerable. 

In  the  controversy  which  was  at  its 
height  in  1872-3  about  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  he  was  perhaps  less  happily  in- 
spired than  in  most  of  his  other  com- 
bats. What  he  ought  to  have  wished 
is  precisely  what  has  happened,  namely, 
that  this  extraordinary  and  very  inter- 
esting composition  should  be  more  and 
more  regarded  merely  as  a  hvmn,  throw- 
ing^ a  curious  light  into  the  period  of 
**  Europe's  Middle  Night,"  from  which 
it  emanated,  but  having  as  much  to  do 
with  the  actual  beliefs  of  most  at  least 
of  the  laity,  who  join  in  chanting  it, 
as  it  has  with  St.  Athanasius.  Its 
anathemas  have  in  fact  become,  to  the 
great  majority  of  intelligent  Church- 
goers, exactly  like  those  of  Psalm 
cxxxvii.  which  are  thought  of  as  ex- 
tremely natural  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  sang  it  of  old,  by  the  Waters  of 
Babylon,  but  as  having  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  day. 

The  Dean's  holidays  were,  as  ever, 
spent  much  upon  the  Continent ;  but 
his  marriage  brought  him  into  close  re- 
lation witli  Scotland,  and  he  passed  a 
good  deal  of  time  there.  To  St.  An- 
drews, of  which  he  eventually  became 
Lord  Rector,  he  was  especially  attached 
and  called  it,  in  speaking  to  me,  his 
"  Second  University."  This  closer  con- 
nection with  Scotland  led  to  the  com- 
position of  his  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  to  an  ac- 

?uaintance,  ripening  in  some  cases  into 
riendship,  with  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Northern  Establishment. 
The  history  of  Scotland,  lay  and  ec- 
clesiastical, had  always  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  him.  I  remember  his  asking 
me,  a  good  deal  earlier  in  his  life  than 
New  Sbbies.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


the  portion  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers as  the  man  who  knew  most  about 
Old  Gre^^friars  at  Edinburgh,  and  its 
surroundings.     His  love  for  the  princi- 

Ele  of  Establishment  made  him  very 
indly  disposed  toward  the  Establish- 
ment north  of  the  Tweed,  and  impa- 
tient of  the  affectation  which  makes 
some  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy 
speak  and  write  as  if  tneir  own  much- 
to-be-respected  and  indeed  admirable 
body  was  the  only  Church  in  Scotland. 
'*  I  am,''  he  has  sometimes  said,  only 
half  in  jest,  '*  an  Eraetian  of  the  Eras- 
tians."  This  love  for  the  closest  possi- 
ble connection  between  Church  and 
State,  which  he  had  learned  from  Dr. 
Arnold,  affected  materiallv  the  course 
he  took  in  the  discussion  w^ich  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Church.  He 
desired  to  endow  at  once  the  Catholics, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  and  no  doubt  that  would 
have  been  far  the  best  arrangement  (at 
least  as  a  temporary  measure)  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century ;  but  long  be- 
fore 1869  it  had  become  wildly,  hope- 
lessly impossible,  and  the  statesmen  who 
had  to  settle  the  question  did  the  best 
they  could.  At  least  they  wiped  away 
one  of  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland- 
and  the  first  maxim  of  the  true  Libera, 
Party,  which  was  treacherously  murl 
dered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  had 
always  been  :  *'  Do  not  leave  Ireland  the 
ghost  of  a  real  grievance.'* 

Among  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
tours  which  he  made  during  his  first 
ten  years  at  Westminster  was  one  which 
took  him  to  Vallombrosa,  where  he 
arrived,  as  he  loved  to  tell,  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  monks  were  leaving  it 
in  procession,  after  its  appropriation  bv 
the  Italian  Government.  Another  took 
him  to  various  French  country-houses  ; 
a  third  to  Ireland.  These  and  many 
others  were  not  only  useful  to  him  as 
freshening  him  for  his  work,  but  sup- 
plied the  most  constant  and  congenial 
food  to  his  intelligence.  During  these 
years  he  also  largely  increased  his  ac- 
quaintance with  remarkable  people, 
and  numerous  new  names  appear  in  the 
pages  of  his  biography.  In  1874  he 
went  again  to  Russia,  this  time  on  busi- 
ness— to  celebrate  the  English  portion 
30 
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of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and  his  bride.  Of  this 
episode  there  is  a  very  full  account  in 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter.  The  im- 
pressions which  he  gained  on  his  former 
visit  to  Russia  were  deepened  by  this 
one,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  summit-level  of 
his  life,  not  only  from  the  exceptional 
character  of  its  incidents  and  the  splen- 
dor of  its  surroundings,  but  because 
his  aspirations  after  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  widely  disunited 
Churches  then  came  nearer  to  fruition 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  If, 
however,  the  summit  was  gilded,  it  was 
nevertheless  the  summit,  and  his  good 
fortune  rapidly  declined  from  that  time 
forward.  His  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  long 
illness  of  a  wife  whom  he  adored,  ana 
she  Wiis  taken  from  him  in  1876. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  was  finished  on  his  birthday, 
December  13th,  1878.  He  still  carried 
on  all  his  duties  and  spent  his  life  in 
eager,  not  to  say  feverish,  activity — 
lecturing,  preaching,  and  writing  a 
great  variety  of  articles  and  some  books. 
He  continued  his  habit  of  travelling,  and 
made  one  considerable  journey  in 
America,  which  is  recounted  by  his 
biographer  at  some  length.  I  asked 
him  after  his  return  what  had  struck 
him  most  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ?  '*  Well,"  he  replied,  ''  I  think 
chiefly  my  own  ignorance,  and  after  that 
the  extraordinary  differences  between 
the  States  ;  they  are  so  much  more  like 
separate  kingdoms  than  I  had  imag- 
ined." **  Did  you  go  to  Niagara?"  I 
inquired.  "  Yes,"  he  replied.  '*  You 
did  not  then  take  the  view,"  I  rejoined, 

*'  of  our  friend ;  I  asked  him  when 

he  first  went  to  America  if  he  would 
visit  it  ?  *  No,'  he  said,  '  I  would  if  it 
ran  upward  !  *  "  '*  Well,  do  you 
know,"  answered  Stanley,  "  it  really 
very  nearly  does,  the  rebound  is  so  tre- 
mendous." How  much  impressed  he 
was  by  that  rebound,  and  how  admirably 
he  wfis  able  to  use  it  will  be  seen  by  a 
passage  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
Century  Club  in  New  York,  quoted  in 
Vol.  II.,  page  52G.     The  publication  of 


his  Christian  Institutions  in  the  spring 
of  1881  was  the  last  important  event  of 
his  life,  and  a  wise  ecclesiastic  in  our 
day  could  hardly  have  desired  to  leave  a 
better  legacv  behind  him.  Nothing 
then  seemed  to  presage  the  coming  of 
the  end.  Work  went  on  as  it  always 
had  done.  His  interest  in  public  events 
remained  unabated,  and  his  marvellous 
memory  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
he  w^rote  to  a  friend  who  was  then 
going  abroad,  recalling  the  answers  to 
questions  bearing  on  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  going,  and  which  his  cor- 
respondent had  sent  up  to  him  in  a 
Scholarship  Examination  at  Oxford 
more  than  thirty-four  years  before.  He 
might  well  add  as  he  did,  "  How  many 
waters  have  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  then.'* 

Before  the  close  of  the  next  month 
the  sword  had  worn  out  its  scabbard, 
and  we  had  gathered  from  far  and  near 
to  see  him  laid  in  the  Great  Abbey,  to 
which  he  had  become  so  deeply  attached 
and  about  which  he  was  always  so 
anxious,  for  he  told  me  that  he  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  it  would  be 
burned  down  while  he  was  in  charge  of 
it. 

Of  the  four  portraits  of  the  Dean  in 
mature  life  with  which  the  book  is  illus- 
trated, one,  the  first,  though  like 
enough  in  a  sense,  is  a  misleading  like- 
ness and  might  just  as  well  be  omitted. 
So  perhaps  might  the  last.  The  other 
two  are  much  better,  and  that  opposite 
page  40  in  Volume  II.  reflects,  with  re- 
markable fidelity,  the  combination  of 
intense  love  of  study  and  keenness  of 
insight  with  sweetness  and  simplicity 
which  constituted  the  charm  of  his 
unique  personality. 

Several  of  Stanley's  hymns  are  given 
in  these  volumes.  They  were  not  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  work,  not 
equal  to  Milman's  and  far  inferior  to 
the  best  which  were  composed  by  his 
early  friend  Faber,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  **  Shadow  of  the  Rock." 

Notes  here  and  there  are  wanted, 
especially  about  foreign  personages, 
and  a  slip  about  one  of  these  shoula  be* 
corrected.  The  Bishop  of  Perpignan 
was  Gerbet  not  Gerbert,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly interesting  a  man  should  not  be 
mentioned  without  something  being  said 
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to  counteract  the  unfavorable  impression 
given  by  the  passage  in  which  his  name 
is  cited.  Sainte  Beuve's  paper  in  the 
Causeries  du  Lundi  would  supply 
materials  for  a  note. 

Pew  biographers  escape  the  charge  of 
being  too  eulogistic,  and  Mr.  Prothero 
has  not  done  so. 

Of  course,  if  he  had  allowed  Stanley 
to  speak  more  for  himself  through  ex- 
tracts from  letters,  only  connected  by  a 
thread  of  narrative,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  ;  but  while  adopting  a  method 
which  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of 
undue  partiality,  he  has  evidently  done 
his  best  to  put  in  the  shades  and  to 
chronicle  the  imperfections.  Of  these 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  for  they 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  work  which 
was  given  to  Stanley  to  do  for  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  people.  In  one  place 
his  biographer  has  been  positively  un- 
just to  him,  and  will,  I  think,  have  two 
uncommonly  bad  quarters  of  an  hour 
with  Stanley  and  with  Virgil  in  the 
Elysian  Fields.  I  refer  to  page  235  in 
Volume  I.,  and  I  add  Virgil  because 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
supposing  that  "  Mentem  mortalia 
tangunf*  means  what  Mr.  Prothero  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  for  they 
must  both  be  held  responsible  for  this 
unlucky  passage,  suppose  it  to  mean. 

Mr.  Prothero  may  justly  plead,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  plead,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Stanley  was  but 
slight ;  still  the  gaps  in  the  record  are 
many  and  strange.  There  is  no  men- 
tion, for  example,  of  his  connection  with 
the  Metaphysical  Society,  which,  more 
than  an^  single  influence  of  our  time, 
worked  m  his  direction  by  bringing  the 
sommitks  of  almost  every  form  of  Enff- 
lish  thought  into  friendly  relations  with 
each  other.  There  Huxley  and  Ward, 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Frederic  Harri- 
son, the  Dnke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, W.  R.  Greg  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Dr.  James  Martineau  and 
Father  Dalgairns,  with  I  know  not  how 
many  more  equally  diverse  personages, 
met  on  a  footing  of  such  perfect  amity 
that  as  Huxley,  quoted  in  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward's  admirable  Life  of  his  father, 
remarks,  "The  Society  positively  died 
of  love.'*  There  is,  again,  no  mention 
of  his  connection  with  **  The  Club,"  the 


Literary  Society,  nor  with  Grillion's, 
an  institution  founded  expressly  for  the 
eminently  Stanleian  purpose  of  enabling 
the  heads  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
meet  each  other  on  neutral  ground. 

Nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  criti- 
cise a  book,  whether  a  biography  or  any- 
thing else,  for  not  being  what  it  never 
pretended  to  be,  and  this  book  does  not 
claim,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kind  of  mer- 
its which  we  should  have  looked  for  in 
a  life  of  Stanley  by  any  one  who  had 
lived  much  by  his  side.  I  may,  how- 
ever, point  to  some  defects  and  omis- 
sions which  might  perhaps  be  more  or 
less  amended  or  supplied  in  later  edi- 
tions. First,  then,  I  think  the  history 
of  Stanley's  controversies  might  be  a 
good  deal  abridged  ;  secondly,  I  am  sure 
that  by  questioning  surviving  friends, 
a  good  many  fragments  of  his  conver- 
sation might  be  recovered,  and  an  ex- 
cellent chapter  of  table-talk  might  be 
compiled.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
who  knew  him  so  well,  could  surely 
contribute  more  than  the  very  interest- 
ing pages  which  he  has  furnished.  I 
presume  that  both  Deans  were  speak- 
ing as  theologians,  and  not  as  literary 
critics,  when  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  498) 
they  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  a  most  beautiful  passage  in  Loss  and 
Oain. 

The  characteristic  of  Stanley's  conver- 
sation was  that  it  dealt  chiefly  in  facts, 
about  places  and  persons,  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  listened.  I 
fully  acknowledge  that  there  are  a  good 
many  such  scattered  through  the  1,100 
pages  of  this  work,  but  far  fewer  than  I 
expected  to  find. 

Thirdly,  might  not  a  separate  volume, 
or  rather  two  volumes,  be  compiled, 
rot  of  entire  letters,  but  of  extracts 
from  letters  ?  Stanley  has  himself  given 
in  the  extracts  from  his  Egyptian  let- 
ters published  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine 
an  admirable  example  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  I  would  suggest.  Some  of 
these  pages  are  among  the  very  best  he 
ever  wrote.  I  may  mention  as  a  sample 
those  which  describe  the  statue  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  and  he  hfls  also 
sanctioned  by  anticipation  this  kind  of 
book  by  publishing  in  a  separate  form 
Dr.  Arnold's  Travelling  Jouriials. 

The  story  of  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be 
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ion,  no  reader  of  the  Kor4n,  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  atrocities  of  Mo- 
hammedan warfare  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Koran.  On  that  point,  on  teach- 
ing clemency  toward  the  vanouished, 
the  Kor4n  is  not  behind  the  Ola  Testa- 
ment or  the  Laws  of  Manu.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  political  part  which 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  acted  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  their  religion 
as  taught  in  the  Kor&n  would  have 
been,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  have 
been,  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  ally 
both  by  Christians  and  by  Jews.  It 
was  not  at  first  a  new  or  hostile  relig- 
ion-; it  was,  as  Mohammed  declared 
himself,  the  old  religion  of  Abraham, 
preached  to  the  ignorant  and  idolatrous 
tribes  of  Arabia.  Lon^  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  Arabia  was  full  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  Gibbon  speaks 
of  Jews  settled  in  Arabia  700  years  be- 
fore Mohammed,  and  he  mentions  new 
arrivals  after  the  wars  of  Titus.  As  to 
Christianity,  we  know  from  Philostor- 
gius*  that  in  the  year  342  an  Italian 
bishop  Theophilus  was  sent  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  to  the  King  of  Ye- 
men, and  was  allowed  to  build  three 
Christian  churches,  one  at  Zafar,  an- 
other at  Adan,  and  a  third  at  Hormuz 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  the  city  of  Najran  in  Yemen 
as  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  af- 
firms that  some  important  tribes  had 
been  converted  there  to  Christianity. 
There  was  a  magnificent  church  at 
Sana,  to  which  the  Arabs  were  ordered 
to  go  by  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abys- 
sinia when  performing  their  pilgrimage, 
instead  of  visiting  the  Ka'ba.  This 
led  to  the  famous  War  of  the  Elephant 
in  the  very  year  of  Mohammed's  birth, 
so  called  because  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Abyssinians, 
was  fighting  mounted  on  an  elephant. 
Mohammed  s  immediate  instructors  in 
Christianity  were  Jabr  and  Yasar,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  read  to  him  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  Prophet's  favorite  wife 
Khadijah  and  her  cousin  Waraka,  the 
Prophet's  intimate  friend,  were  both 
suspected  of  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.    They  were,  at  all  events,  ac- 


quainted with  Christian  doctrines. 
Among  the  Prophet's  numerous  wives 
we  find  a  Jewess  and  a  Coptic  Chris- 
tian. Among  his  advisers  we  meet  with 
the  name  of  a  Christian  monk  called 
Sergius,  in  Arabic  Boheira  (Buhairah). 
No  nistorian,  therefore,  can  doubt  that 
Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  and  must  have 
been  influenced  by  them — nay,  that  he 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  them, 
more  particularly  m  his  strong  antag- 
onism to  idolatry  and  polytheism.  For 
a  time  it  might  indeed  have  seemed  as 
if  Mohammed  was  but  the  founder  of  a 
new  Jewish  or  Christian  sect.  Not 
only  did  he  distinctly  represent  the  re- 
ligion which  he  preached  as  the  old  re- 
ligion of  Abraham,  but  he  spoke  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  he  spoke  of  Jesus  in  even 
higher  terms  than  of  Abraham.  All 
he  wished  to  do  at  first  was  to  explain 
much  of  what  was  hidden  of  the  Book* 
and  to  remove  the  false  opinions  enter- 
tained of  Christ.  Unfortunately  the 
form  in  which  Christianity  reached  him 
was  most  corrupt,  and  offended  him  by 
the  perverted  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
even  more  than  it  had  offended  the 
Jews.  He  accepted  the  Gospel  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  Jesus  as  the  true 
prophet  of  God,  but  he  wished  to  see 
Christianity  purified  and  freed  from 
later  corruptions.  Christian  theologi- 
ans of  the  narrowest  school  have  ad- 
mitted this,  and  even  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Dodds,  now  in  the  full  odor  of  ortho- 
doxy, declares  that,  if  Mohammed  had 
but  known  the  true  character  of  Christ, 
**  Christianity  would  have  had  one  more 
reformer."  There  is,  of  course,  no  evi- 
dence for  saying  that  Mohammed  ever 
was  a  Christian,  but  he  might  have 
been,  except  for  the  corruptions  which 
had  crept  into  Christianity  through  the 
most  ignorant  of  Christian  sects.  Mo- 
hammed's feelings  at  first  were  evi- 
dently more  friendly  toward  the  Chris- 
tians than  toward  the  Jews.  He  de- 
clares that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
will  be  saved  if  they  do  what  is  right. 
**  Verily,"  he  says,t  **  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  are  Jews,  and  the  Sa- 
bajans  and  the   Christians,    whosoever 


*  Hist,  Ecclea.,  1.  3. 


♦  Koran,  v.  18. 
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believes  in  God  and  the  last;  day^  and 
does  what  is  right,  there  is  no  fear  for 
them,  nor  shall  they  grieve."  But,  he 
adds,*  "  Thou  wilt  surely  find  that  the 
strongest  in  the  enmity  against  those 
who  believe  are  the  Jews  and  the  idol- 
aters, and  thou  wilt  find  the  nearest  in 
love  to  those  who  believe  to  be  those 
who  say,  '  We  are  Christians ;'  that  is 
because  there  are  among  them  priests 
and  monks,  and  because  they  are  not 
proud."  It  was  the  false  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  taught  at  the  time  by 
certain  Christian  sects  with  whom  Mo- 
hammed had  to  deal,  that  most  strongly 
repelled  him  from  Christianity.  '*  They 
misbelieve,"  he  says,t  "  who  say.  Ver- 
ily, God  is  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary, 
but  the  Messiah  said,  0  children  of  Is- 
rael, worship  God,  my  Lord  and  your 
Lord."  A  prophet  who  bad  abolished 
Al-Lat,  A1-' iJzza,  Manat,  and  the  other 
goddesses  of  Arabia,  was  naturally  hor- 
rified at  seeing  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah,  worshipped  in  the  same  way 
as  a  goddess,  for  instance  by  the  Col- 
lyridian  Christians.  After  the  repeated 
condemnations  pronounced  by  Moham- 
med against  what  he  wrongly  believed 
to  be  Christianity,  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  Christianity  of  his  neighbors, 
missionaries  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  convince  his  followers  that 
Mohammed  was  mistaken,  and  that 
Christ  Himself  never  taught  that  His 
mother  was  a  goddess,  that  God  was 
the  Messiah  or  the  Messiah  an  alter 
Deus,  It  is  too  late  now  to  regret  the 
misunderstanding  between  Mohammed 
and  his  Christian  contemporaries. 
Many  things  can  be  prevented,  but  few 
things  can  be  undone,  and  the  loss 
whicm  Christianity  has  suffered  in  alien- 
ating the  powerful  support  of  Moham- 
med in  the  East  seems  now  almost  im- 
possible to  repair.  I  felt  this  in  every 
conversation  which  I  had  with  enlight- 
ened Turks,  and  their  number  is  by  no 
means  small.  After  lon^  discussions 
we  had  generally  to  admit  in  the  end 
that,  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  re- 
ligion, the  differences  between  the  Ko- 
rkn  and  the  New  Testament  are  very 
small  indeed,  and  that  but  for  old  mis- 
understandings the  two  religions,  Islam 
and  Christianity,  might  have  been  one. 


*  Koran,  v.  86, 


t  V.  78. 


In  our  friendly  discussions  my  Turkish 
friends  differed  from  each  other  on 
many  points,  for  the  number  of  sects  is 
larger  in  Islam  than  even  in  Christian- 
ity ;  but  in  the  end  they  could  not  re- 
sist my  appeal  that  we  should  be  guided 
in  our  discussions  by  the  Kor4n,  and 
by  the  Kor&n  alone. 

They  all  agreed  that  there  were  six 
articles  of  faith  which  all  Musulmans 
accepted  as  fundamental,  and  as  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  Kor4n  :  the 
unity  of  God,  the  existence  of  angels, 
the  inspired  character  of  certain  books, 
the  inspired  character  of  certain  proph- 
ets, the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  de- 
crees of  God.  Some  added  a  seventh 
article,  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  but 
this  is  really  included  in  the  belief  in  a 
day  of  judgment. 

On  the  first  and  most  important  arti- 
cle— i.e.,  the  unity  of  Godhead — Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  aud  Jews  are  all 
of  one  mind.  If  certain  Christian  sects 
exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
recognizing  three  Gods,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  to  my  Turkish  friends 
that  this  was  a  later  corruption,  a  mere 
invention  of  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers, and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  sim- 
ilar ideas  might  possibly  not  be  quite 
extinct  even  at  the  present  day  among 
some  theological  schools.  Nowhere  has 
the  misunderstanding  of  a  metaphor 
wrought  more  serious  mischief  than  in 
the  dogmatic  conclusions  that  were 
based  on  the  simple  expression  of  '^  Son 
of  God."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  as 
soon  as  people  are  made  to  realize  what 
Son  of  God  would  mean  if  it  were  not 
a  metaphor^  or  if  it  were  taken  in  a 
mythological  not  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  they  shrink  with  horror  from 
realizing  the  thought ;  still  they  think 
they  may  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
metaphorical  wording,  and  they  repeat 
words  which  they  would  not  dare  to 
translate  into  clear  thought.  I  had  to 
admit  that  on  this  point,  on  the  rela- 
tion between  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
the  language  of  the  Kor&n  is  far  more 
elevated  and  less  liable  to  misapprehen- 
sion. The  Kor4n  says  "  God  will  cre- 
ate what  He  will ;  wnen  He  decreeth  a 
thing,  He  only  saith  Be,  and  it  is.'"  It 
would  never  tolerate  even  a  metaphori- 
cal   nativity.      It   may  be  said   that 
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"  Word  of  God,"  a  name  which  Mo- 
hammed, like  St.  John,  assi^^s  to 
Christ,  and  to  Christ  alone,  is  likewise 
a  metaphor.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  the  most 
perfect  metaphor,  the  most  snblime 
conception  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  God,  recognizing  God  in  man,  and 
man  in  God  ;  nor  is  it  exposed  to  the 
idmost  inevitable  misunderstandings 
arising  from  sonship.  That  Moham- 
med ^Is  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  he  places  the  first  man  Adam 
above  the  angels,  shows  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  conceived 
by  Christian  philosophers.  Thus,  when 
speaking  of  Adam  the  Kor4n  calls  him 
tne  vice-regent  or  caliph  of  God.  God 
Himself  taught  Adam  the  names,  which 
means  the  Knowledge,  of  all  things, 
while  the  angels  remained  ignorant  till 
Adam  himself  told  them  the  names. 
Hence  the  angels  lay  prostrate  before 
Adam.  This  shows  now  high  and  how 
true  a  conception  Mohammed  had  of 
man  and  of  his  divine  birthright  which 
places  him  above  all  angels.  With  all 
this,  Mohammed  distinguished  carefully 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  for  while  it 
is  said  that  God  breathed  His  spirit  into 
Adam,  Adam  himself  is  never,  like 
Christ,  called  the  spirit  of  God  (Ruhu 
'llah). 

On  the  first  and  fundamental  article 
of  Islam,  the  unity  of  God,  I  and  my 
friends  agreed  that  there  could  be  no 
real  difference  of  opinion  between  an 
orthodox  Musulman  and  an  orthodox 
Christian,  and  I  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing them  by  historical  evidence  that 
the  false  opinion  which  the  Prophet 
had  formed  of  the  Trinity  as  a  disguised 
Tri  theism  was  entirely  due  to  the  cor- 
rupt opinions  held  by  Christian  sects 
settled  in  Arabia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. 

!Nor  did  we  find  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  about  the 
second  article,  a  belief  in  angels.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  an  essential  article 
of  faith  in  Christianity,  still  both  in 
Christian  and  Jewish  traditions  angels 
(Malak)  have  their  recognized  place, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  even  a  higher 
place  than  in  Islam.  For  while  in  the 
Bible  Adam  is  represented  as  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  in  the  Koran 
the  angels  have  to  bow  before  Adam. 

On  the  third  article,  however,  there 


was  naturally  at  first  much  greater  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  That  there  are 
books  which  mav  be  called  inspired 
both  religions  hold  alike,  but  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  books  which  deserve  that 
name.  The  most  important  point, 
however,  is  the  admission  of  the  possi- 
bility of  inspiration,  or  of  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  Deity  and 
man.  The  Mohammedans  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  inspiration.  The 
first  called  wahy  zdkir,  or  external  in- 
spiration, the  second  wahy  bdtin,  or  in- 
ternal inspiration.  We  should  call  the 
former  literal,  when  every  word  and 
every  letter  were  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel ;  the 
latter  general,  when  the  Prophet  was 
led  by  thought  and  reasoning  to  the 
perception  of  truth  and  enunciated  it 
m  his  own  words.  Now  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Christians  would  not  allow 
that  the  Arabic  words  of  the  Kor4n 
came  from  the  Deity,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  my  friends  pointed 
out  that  many  portions  in  the  Bible  also 
— the  historical  chapters,  for  instance 
—could  not  possibly  have  been  spoken 
by  Jehovah,  still  less  by  God  the  Fa- 
tner.  That  Christ,  however,  was  di- 
vinely inspired  no  Muslim  would  deny, 
nor  need  any  Christian  deny  the  gift  of 
wahy  bdtin  to  Mohammed  whenever  his 
doctrines  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christ 
— that  is,  whenever  they  are  true. 

Much  the  same  question  had  to  be 
discussed  again  when  we  came  to  con- 
sider the  third  article  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  a  belief  in  inspired  proph- 
ets. Mohammed  believed  in  a  whole 
class  of  chosen  people  who  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  were  meant  to  act 
as  mediators  between  God  and  man. 
This  is  a  most  important  belief,  and 
wherever  it  prevails  mankind  is  at  once 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  brought 
into  closer  communion  with  the  unseen 
world.  The  same  belief  lies  at  the  root 
of  Buddhism  ;  for  the  Buddha  S&kya- 
muni  is  represented  as  but  one  oi  a 
class  of  Buddhas  or  enlightened  beings 
who  in  different  ages  are  to  deliver 
mankind  from  sin  and  misery.  St. 
Paul  expressed  the  same  thought  when 
he  said,  '*  God,  who  at  sundry  times  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His 
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Son.''  Mohammed  would  have  ander- 
stood  these  words  better  than  many 
Christian  interpreters,  for  to  him  the 
Son  is  in  the  tn^e  sense  the  Kalimatu 
niah,  **  the  Word  of  God."  Moham- 
med took  the  most  comprehensive  views 
of  the  historical  growth  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  knew  them, 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  did 
not  represent  the  religion  which  he 
preached  himself  as  a  new  relidon,  but 
simply  .as  the  old  religion  believed  in 
by  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus,  but 
purified  by  him  from  misunderstand- 
mgs  and  corruptions,  particularly  such 
as  had  crept  into  it  among  the  Chris- 
tian sects  m  Arabia.  In  this  respect 
he  did  no  more  than  what  the  Reform- 
ers did  at  a  later  time  in  Europe :  he 
freed  Christianity  from  human  corrup- 
tions and  misinterpretations.  He  pro- 
tested against  Christ  being  made  an- 
other God,  and  against  the  V  irgin  being 
worshipped  as  a  goddess.  In  Arabia 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv  had  been  so 
completely  misunderstood  that  the  offi- 
cial formula  was  no  longer  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the 
Father,  Mary,  and  their  Son. 

In  protesting  against  such  heresy 
every  Christian,  particularly  every  Prot- 
estant Christian,  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Mohammed,  nor  need  it  be  feared 
that  Mohammed  would  ever  usurp  the 
place  due  to  Christ  alone.  Mohammed 
claims  to  be  the  last,  but  not  the  great- 
est, of  the  prophets.  He  himself  ex- 
presses greater  reverence  for  Christ  than 
lor  any  other  prophet.  He  called  Him 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  highest 
predicate  that  human  language  can  be- 
stow, and  which  to  Mohammed  meant 
far  more  than  the  name  of  Son  of  God. 

There  remained,  therefore,  two  arti- 
cles only  for  our  discussion  :  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
Decrees  of  God.  On  the  broad  doc- 
trines that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judg- 
ment and  a  resurrection,  I  and  my  ad- 
versaries, or  rather  my  friends,  were 
able  to  agree  without  difficulty.  The 
divergences  be^an  as  usual  when  we 
came  to  minutiae ;  but  here  I  think  I 
was  able  to  convince  my  friends  that 
that  religion  is  best  which  says  least,  or 
says  what  Christ  said  :  '^  Oi  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only  ; 
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and  again,  **  What  no  eye  hath  seen 
nor  eafheU,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 
But  Goa  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  the  Spirit.'* 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Decrees  of  God,  or 
what  we  should  call  Predestination  and 
Free  Will,  we  find  among  Mohamme- 
dans the  same  disputes  as  among  Chris- 
tians. The  fundamental  principle 
'^  that  by  no  means  can  anght  oefall  us 
but  what  God  hath  destined,^'  *  is  ac- 
knowledged by  both  religions,  and  like- 
wise, "Whoever  doeth  that  which  is 
right  will  have  their  reward  with  the 
Lord."  Any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
these  two  principles  leads  to  Barren  con- 
troversy only.  We  are  told  that  when 
Mohammed  found  his  companions  de- 
bating about  fate,  he  was  ansry  and  his 
face  became  red  to  such  a  degree  that 
you  would  say  the  seeds  of  a  pomeCTan- 
ate  had  been  bruised  on  it.  And  he 
said,  "  Hath  God  ordered  you  to  debate 
of  fate  ?  Was  I  sent  to  you  for  this  ? 
Your  forefathers  were  destroyed  for  de- 
bating about  fate  and  destiny.  I  ad- 
jure you  not  to  argue  these  points.*' 
This  reminds  us  of  the  stern  manner  in 
which  Buddha  rebuked  his  companions, 
whenever  they  asked  him  questions 
which  he  considered  as  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  same  re- 
buke could  sometimes  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  Calvin  and  his  disciples. 

If,  then,  these  are  the  six  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  i;he  Mohammedan  faith, 
we  agreed  that  they  would  offer  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  split  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity. Every  Christian  could  sub- 
scribe to  every  one  of  them.  The  mis- 
chief begins  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  define  things  which  cannot  be  defined 
or  to  speak  of  them  even  in  metaphors, 
which  after  a  time  are  sure  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  religion 
must  be  false  which  teaches  what  the 
Kor&n  teaches  about  a  future  life.  I 
do  not  think  so.  In  every  religion  we 
must  make  allowances  for  anthropomor- 
phic imagery,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  describe  the  happiness  of  Paradise 
except  in  analogy  with  human  happi- 
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nes8.  Why,  then,  exclude  the  greatest 
human  happiness,  companionship  with 
friends,  of  either  sex,  if  sex  there  be  in 
the  next  world  ?  Why  assume  the 
Pharisaical  mien  of  contempt  for  what 
has  been  our  greatest  blessing  in  this 
life,  while  yet  we  speak  in  very  human 
imagery  of  the  city  of  Holjr  Jerusalem, 
twelve  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  in 
breadth  and  height,  and  the  walls  there- 
of one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubits, 
and  the  building  of  the  wall  of  jasper 
and  the  city  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones,  jasper, 
sapphire,  chalcedony,  emerald,  sar- 
donyx, sardius,  chrysolite,  chrysopra- 
sus,  jacinth,  and  amethyst.  If  such 
childish  delights  as  that  of  women  in 
certain  so-called  precious  stones  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  life  to  come,  why  should 
the  higher  joys  of  life  be  excluded  from 
the  joys  of  heaven?  If  Mohammed 
placed  the  loveliness  of  women  above 
the  loveliness  of  gold  and  amethyst, 
why  should  he  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Peo- 
ple seem  to  imagine  that  Mohammed 
Knew  no  other  joys  of  heaven,  and  rep- 
resented Paradise  as  a  kind  of  heavenly 
harem.  Nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
taken. In  many  places  when  he  speaks 
of  Paradise  the  presence  of  women  is 
not  even  mentioned,  and  where  they 
are  mentioned,  they  are  generally  men- 
tioned as  wives  or  friends.  Thus  we 
read,*  *'  Verily  the  fellows  of  Paradise 
upon  that  day  shall  be  employed  in  en- 
joyment, they  and  their  wives,  in  shade 
upon  thrones,  reclining  ;  therein  they 
shall  have  fruits,  and  they  shall  have 
what  they  may  call  for.  Peace,  a  speech 
from  the  merciful  God."  Or,f  *' For 
these  shall  enter  Paradise,  and  shall  not 
be  wronged  at  all,  gardens  of  Eden, 
which  the  Merciful  has  promised  to 
His  servants  in  the  unseen  ;  verily,  this 
promise  ever  comes  to  pass.*'  Is  it  so 
very  wrong,  then,  that  saints  are  be- 
lieved to  enter  Paradise  with  their 
wives,  as  when  we  read,  J  **  0  my  ser- 
vants, enter  ye  into  Paradise,  ye  and 
your  wives,  happy." 

In  this  and  similar  ways  the  pure 
happiness  of  the  next  life  is  described 
in  the  Koran,  and  if,  in  a  few  passages, 
not  only  wives  but  beautiful   maidens 

♦  Snrah  xxxvi.  55.     f  »«.  60.    J  xliii.  62. 


also  are  mentioned  among  the  joys  of 
heaven,  why  should  this  rouse  indigna- 
tion ?  True,  it  shows  a  less  spiritual 
conception  of  the  life  to  come  than  a 
philosopher  would  sanction,  but,  how- 
ever childish,  there  is  nothing  indeli- 
cate or  impure  in  the  description  of  the 
Houris. 

The  charge  of  sensuality  is  a  very 
serious  charge  in  the  Western  world, 
and  it  is  difiicult  for  us  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject among  Oriental  people.  From  our 
point  of  view,  Mohammed  himself 
would  certainly  be  called  a  sensualist. 
He  sanctioned  polygamy,  and  he  even 
allowed  himself  a  larger  number  of 
wives  and  slaves  than  to  his  followers. 
Mohammedans,  however,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, take  a  different  view.  They 
admire  him  for  having  remained  for 
twenty-five  years  faithful  to  one  wife, 
a  wife  a  good  deal  older  than  himself. 
They  consider  his  marrying  other  wives 
as  an  act  of  benevolence,  in  granting 
them  his  protection  while  others  were 
"  averse  from  marrying  orphan  wom- 
en."* Mohammedans  look  upon  poly- 
gamy as  a  remedy  of  many  social  evils, 
and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Mohammed  had  to  give 
laws  to  barbarous  atid  degenerate  tribes^ 
with  whom  a  woman  was  no  more  than 
a  chattel,  carried  off,  like  a  camel  or  a 
horse,  by  whoever  was  strong  enough 
to  defy  his  rivals.  In  Arabia,  as  else- 
where, women  were  more  numerous 
than  men,  and  the  only  protection  for 
a  woman,  particularly  an  orphan  wom- 
an, was  a  liusband.  Much  worse  than 
polygamy  was  female  slavery  ;  still  even 
that  was  better  than  what  existed  be- 
fore. We  must  not  forget  that  even 
now  the  slave  who  has  become  a  mother 
has  a  recognized  position  in  the  family, 
and  that  her  child  is  legitimate.  They 
have  in  Turkey  no  young  mothers  who 
commit  suicide  or  drown  their  illegiti- 
mate offspring.  Though  neither  poly- 
gamy nor  slavery  can  be  approved,  I 
confess  that  I  found  it  hard  to  answer 
Mohammedan  critics  who  had  seen  the 
streets  and  prisons  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. There  are  many  enlightened  Mo- 
hammedans who  condemn  polygamy  and 
slavery.      Polygamy,  in  fact,  is  dying 

*  Surah  iv.  125. 
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out.  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  it,  he 
simply  tolerated  it^  as  it  was  tolerated 
among  the  Jews,  and  caiTied  even  to 
excess  by  some  of  their  kings,  such  as 
David  and  Solomon— men,  we  are  told, 
after  Jehovah's  own  heart. 

In  all  my  discussions,  however,  with 
my  Turkish  friends  there  was  one  point 
which  they  could  not  gainsay,  the  high 
ideal  of  human  life  as  realized  in  Christ 
and  by  no  other  prophet.  This  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  real  strength  of 
Christianity.  Christianity  was  not  only 
taught,  it  was  lived,  by  Christ.  As 
iudged  by  his  own  contemporaries,  Mo- 
nammed  was  no  doubt  a  highly  estima- 
ble character.  He  had  gained  the  name 
of  el  Amin,  the  Faithful,  among  his 
people,  long  before  he  became  a  proph- 
et. No  breach  of  the  law  as  then  exist- 
ing can  be  laid  to  his  charge  during  a 
long  life  in  which  he  made  open  war 
against  the  most  cherished  errors  and 
prejudices  of  his  compatriots.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
right,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  he  recognized  the 
spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  truth  with- 
in him  stamps  him  at  once  as  a  true 
prophet ;  that  he  mistook  that  still 
small  voice  for  the  voice  of  the  Arch- 


angel Gabriel  only  shows  that  he  spoke 
a  language  which  we  no  longer  under- 
stand. The  results  which  he  achieved 
were  very  marvellous,  if  we  consider 
that  he  was  originally  a  poor  camel- 
driver  at  Mekkah  in  Arabia,  and  that 
his  religion  extended  rapidly  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  One 
thing  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  His  fol- 
lowers soon  ascribed  to  him  the  power 
of  working  miracles  ;  he  himself  de- 
clared most  strongly  against  all  mira- 
cles, though  in  his  case  also  they  were 
clamorously  demanded  by  an  adulterous 
generation.  And,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
diflBoulties  which  always  arise  when  the 
thoughts  and  commands  of  one  man  or 
of  one  generation  are  stereotyped  for  all 
time,  he  left  behind  him  these  memora- 
ble words  :  "I  am  no  more  than  a 
man  :  when  I  order  you  anything  with 
respect  to  religion,  receive  it ;  and  when 
I  order  you  anything  about  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  then  I  am  nothing  more 
than  a  man.**  What  stronger  ferm4n 
can  social  reformers  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  polygamy,  slavery,  and  for 
other  changes  required  by  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  time  than  these 
solemn  words  of  their  own  wise  Proph- 
et ? — Nineteenth  Century. 
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There  can  be,  in  literature  at  least, 
few  greater  monuments  of  human  in- 
dustry and  patience  than  are  afforded 
by  the  huge  volumes  containing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
successive  generations  of  scholars  have 
girded  themselves  to  the  task  of  accu- 
rate copying  and  careful  editing.  £ach 
one  has  improved  on  the  fruits  of  his 
predecessor's  toil,  and  the  net  result  is 
a  portly  pile  of  volumes  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  contain  comparatively  few 
inaccuracies.  The  labor  has  been  long 
and  much  of  it  tedious  as  well  as  toil- 
some. For  a  great  manj  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  absolutely  without  interest, 
and  the  task  of  reading  them  must  have 
been  weary  work  even  for  the  most  en- 
thusiastic antiquary.  Even  Dr.  Dryas- 
dust or  his  esteemed  kinsman  in  the 
spirit,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  might 


have  recoiled  from  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
chons  at  Athens  or  from  the  Fasti  Con- 
sulares.  And  then  the  task  is  aa  al- 
most unending  one.  Fresh  inscriptions 
are  continually  being  discovered,  and 
the  proad  title  of  Corpus  which  points 
to  some  fair  degree  of  completeness,  is 
always  premature.  Thus,  to  take  the 
Greek  Inscriptions  only,  Boeck's  great 
work,  publisned  by  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, was  begun  in  1828  and  not  fin- 
ished till  1877  (one  is  pleased  to  think 
that  the  ^reat  scholar  saw  the  end  of 
it),  by  which  time  the  digging  and 
transcribing  of  recent  years  had  made 
the  four  big  folios  only  a  partial  record. 
It  was  calculated  that  not  half  the  ex- 
isting inscriptions  were  contained  in 
BoecK*s  Corpus,  and  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, with  true  Teutonic  patience  and 
stoutness  of  heart,  decided  that  the 
whole  work  was  to  be  done  over  again. 
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Some  Yolumes  have  appeared,  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  pre- 
diet  with  confidence  the  year  in  the 
next  century  which  will  see  the  last 
one. 

How  much  our  knowledge  of  antiq- 
uity has  gained  by  what  has  been  done 
in  this  way  every  scholar  is  aware. 
Some  of  those  who  are  not  scholars  will 
perhaps  be  pleased  to  learn  that  one  re- 
sult has  been  to  throw  serious  discredit 
on  many  of  the  ancient  historians. 
Tacitus,  for  example,  puts  a  speech  of 
his  OMm  composition  (a  very  fine  speech, 
too)  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius,  when 
he  could  easily  have  set  down  what  the 
Emperor  actually  did  say  ;  and  Livy  is 
shown  over  and  over  again  to  have  been 
as  careless  of  his  facte  (though  not  of 
his  style)  as  the  newest  disciple  of  the 
New  Journalism.  But  in  this  paper 
we  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  any  historical  or  antiquarian 
disquisitions,  but  merely  to  select  from 
these  many  volumes  what  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  interest  people  who  are 
neither  philologists  nor  antiquaries. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  one  gets 
from  a  general  view  of  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  is  how  much  more  conspic- 
uous a  part  religion  played  in  those  by- 
gone ages  than  it  aoes  now.  A  very 
large  number  both  of  public  and  pri- 
vate inscriptions  have  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  service  of  the  gods. 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  temples,  lists 
of  their  portable  property  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
state,  and  we  see  how  immensely  rich 
they  were  and  what  a  variety  of  artistic 
treasures  they  contained.  We  see  how 
carefully  the  property  of  the  gods  was 
guarded  and  what  precautions  were 
taken  against  embezzlement  on  the  part 
of  the  temple  officials.  Sometimes  the 
god  appears  as  a  money-lender ;  the 
civic  authorities  were  occasionally  hard 
pressed  and  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
convenient  treasures  of  their  temple, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  careful  arrangements  for  re- 
payment and  the  customary  exaction  of 
interest. 

Other  inscriptions  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  sacred  economy 
and  the  elaborate  ritual  and  the  various 
orders  of  priesthood.     One  curious  an- 


alogy between  ancient  and  modern  times 
presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  sacred  offices  were  purchaseable, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
vowsons  of  these  pagan  livings  were  sold 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  their  mod- 
ern counterparts. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  the  lar^e  num- 
ber of  votive  offerings.  Faith  was 
strong  in  these  Pagans ;  they  cried  to 
the  gods  in  their  distress,  and  when 
things  turned  out  well  they  believed 
that  they  saw  the  answer  to  their  pray- 
er. Hence  the  temples  were  filled  with 
thank-offerings  of  all  sorts  and  shapes, 
from  the  great  statue  down  to  the  hum- 
ble plate  or  spoon  which  sufficed  to  ex- 
press the  poor  man's  gratitude.  On 
most  of  these  dvadrifiaTa,  as  they  were 
called,  nothing  was  inscribed  but  the 
name  of  the  man  who  gave  and  of  the 
god  who  was  to  receive  the  offering ; 
but  the  more  elaborate  works  of  art 
often  bore  also  the  maker's  name  and 
in  many  cases  the  reason  for  making 
the  deaication.  Mementoes  of  some 
famous  historic  events  have  even  come 
down  to  us,  telling  in  their  way  their 
own  tale.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  threefold  bronze  serpent 
which  was  part  of  the  votive  offering 
intended  to  commemorate  the  mighty 
victory  of  Platasa.  These  poor  snakes 
(for  there  are,  or  rather  were,  three) 
have  suffered  dreadfully  ;  their  heads 
are  gone,  and  when  Sir  Charles  New- 
ton discovered  them  in  1855  thev  were 
half  buried  in  the  earth  of  the  hippo- 
drome at  Constantinople.  But  the  in- 
scription is  perfectly  legible,  and  will 
in  due  course  enrich  the  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Corpus. 

A  very  interesting  and  very  well-pre- 
served specimen  of  these  thank-offerinffs 
was  found  at  ApoUonia  in  Phrygia.  It 
records  the  grateful  piety  ox  a  man 
named  Sagaris,  who,  when  a  great  fam- 
ine was  raging  in  Phrygia,  went  with 
all  his  household  into  Galatia,  where 
he  contrived  to  keep  alive  his  oxen  and 
also  ^'  the  good  husbandmen,  the  fair 
tillers  of  the  soil.'*  For  these  and 
other  benefits  he  dedicated  an  altar 
with  two  marble  oxen.  "  Not  a  ^eat 
gift,"  he  says,  "  for  who  could  bring  a 
meet  offering  to  the  divine  king  ?" 

Of  the  private  inscriptions  a  great 
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many  refer  to  the  victories  at  the  ath« 
letic  contests.  One  wonders  whether 
vanity  or  gratitude  to  the  gods  was  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  more  ex- 
plicit legend. 

One  curious  inscription  has  an  addi- 
tional interest  because  it  is  with  a  fair 
show  of  probability  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  It  signalizes  an  ex- 
ploit ;  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
a  bear  which  he  had  met  accidentally 
while  out  riding.  The  dedication  is  to 
the  ''bowman  boy  of  the  clear-voiced 
Aphrodite/'  and  Hadrian  begs  the 
"  wise"  Erofl  to  "  breathe  on  him  the 
favor  of  the  heavenly  Aphrodite. "  One 
understands  the  req^aest,  but  its  con- 
nection with  the  killing  of  a  bear  is  not 
so  easy  to  make  out. 

Sometimes  this  gratitude  took  a  more 
elaborate  shape  than  the  simple  offer- 
ing of  a  single  gift,  however  costly. 
Wealthy  donors  could  build  a  temple  or 
establisn  an  endowment.  An  interest- 
ing instance  of  the  latter  method  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  inscription  which  records 
a  certain  decree  of  the  senate  of  Stra- 
tonicea  in  Garia.  ''  Zeus  and  Hecate/' 
it  begun,  "  have  saved  our  city  from 
any  great  dangers  ;  we  ought  to  let  slip 
no  occasion  of  showing  our  piety  and 
our  duteous  service."  After  a  rather 
long  preamble  the  decree  arranges  for 
the  selection  of  thirty  boys  t*  be  chosen 
from  the  best  families  in  the  city  to 
form  a  choir.  Every  day,  clothed  in 
white,  wreathed  with  foliage,  and  with 
a  laurel  branch  in  their  hands,  they  are 
to  repair  to  the  senate-house  and  there 
to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of  Zeus  and  of 
Hecate,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Elaborate  regulations  are  laid  down  for 
the  training  of  these  boys,  for  securing 
a  proper  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  filling  up  what  vacancies  might 
be  caused  by  death  or  illness. 

In  connection  with  this  choir-practice 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  hymns  actually  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods  are  contained  in  the 
Corpus.  The  longest  of  these  is  a 
hymn  to  Isis  inscribed  on  four  columns, 
01  which  two  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  Another 
was  apparently  for  a  special  occasion,  a 
severe  and  lasting  epidemic  at  Athens. 
It  begins  with  an  address  to  Asclepius, 
the  god  of  healing,  who  is,  perhaps  a 


little  bluntly,  requested  to  wake  up  : 
''  Shake  the  slumber  from  thy  eyelids 
and  hear  the  prayers  of  thy  creatures/' 
Most  of  these  productions,  though  not 
without  a  certain  rough  fervor,  are  very 
poor  literature  and  contrast  very  un- 
favorably with  the  hymns  preserved  to 
us  in  Oreek  literature.  Perhaps  in  an- 
cient as  in  modem  times  a  certain  de- 
gree of  badness  was  as  a  rule  considered 
a  recommendation  for  poetry  which  was 
to  be  used  in  public  worship. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  bygone  faith  we  may 
place  the  list  of  miraculous  cures  which 
Asclepius,  or  his  father  Apollo,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  effected  at  Epidaurus. 
These  were  engraven  on  (rr^Aof,  or  slabs 
of  stone.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  there 
were  six  of  these  remaining  in  his  time 
(the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era),  but  that  there  had  been  a 
greater  number.  Two  of  these  cr^Ao/ 
were,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  discov- 
ered by  Monsieur  Eaobadias,  whom  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  had 
commissioned  to  find  what  he  could  by 
digging.  These  columns  date  from 
about  the  third  century  before  our  era, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  duplicates  of  a  formerly  existing  rec- 
ord. However  that  may  be,  they  bear 
unmistakable  witness  to  the  strong  faith 
of  early  times.  We  will  quote  a  few 
specimens,  beginning  with  one  which 
at  least  has  a  comic  side.  An  invalid 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  the  god 
(Asclepius)  opened  his  chest  with  a 
knife  and  took  out  a  number  of  leeches. 
These  he  placed  in  the  man's  hands  and 
then  sewed  up  his  chest  again.  In  the 
morning  the  man  went  out  of  doors 
with  his  hand  still  full  of  the  leeches, 
and  from  that  moment  he  was  perfectly 
cured.  His  illness  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  mother-in-law,  who 
had  been  putting  leeches  into  the  wine 
and  honey  which  the  unfortunate  man 
drank.  Still  more  remarkable  perhaps 
is  the  story  of  Pandarus  and  Echidorus. 
The  former  had  on  his  forehead  some 
objectionable  spots,  and  the  god,  ap- 
pearing to  him  in  a  vision,  put  a  ban- 
dage round  these  spots  and  told  Pan- 
darus to  take  off  the  bandage  in  the 
morning  and  to  place  it  as  a  gift  in  the 
temple.  He  did  so,  and  found  that 
the  spots  had  been  transferred  from  his 
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forehead  to  the  bandage.  This  is  curi- 
ous enough,  but  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  For  Pandarus  some  time  after- 
ward gave  to  a  friend  named  Echidorus, 
who  also  was  troubled  by  these  unpleas- 
ant spots  and  was  going  to  Epidaurus 
on  his  own  account,  some  money  with 
which  he  was  to  make  an  offering  to 
the  god  on  Pandarus*  behalf.  Echi- 
dorus, however,  appropriates  the  money, 
and  when,  in  nightly  vision  the  god  ap- 
pears to  him  and  makes  inquiry,  he  de- 
nies having  received  it,  but  promises  an 
inscribed  image  if  he  too  recovers.  The 
god  places  on  his  forehead  the  bandage 
whicn  Pandarus  had  formerly  worn  and 
enjoins  him  to  remove  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  wash  in  the  spring,  and  to  look 
at  his  own  imago  in  the  water.  He 
does  so  and  finds,  first  that  the  spots 
have  disappeared  from  the  bandage, 
and  next  that  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  face. 

The  questions  asked  of  oracles  and 
the  answers  given  form  a  closely  allied 
division  of  the  subject.  Boeck*s  Cor- 
pus contains  only  a  few  specimens,  but 
some  of  the  most  interesting  have  been 
discovered  since  the  publication  of  that 
monumental  work.  Among  these  one 
may  note  particularly  those  dug  up  at 
Dodona  by  M.  Carapanos.  Dodona  was 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  oracular  seats,  and  M.  Cara- 
panos was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  to 
light  a  few  very  interesting  inquiries. 
They  were  all  written  on  thin  sheets  of 
lead,  and  in  many  cases  the  inscription 
has  become  in  whole  or  in  part  illegible, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  almost  or 
quite  perfect.  In  many  cases  the  in- 
quirers are  anxious  to  know  what  they 
are  to  do  to  please  the  gods,  or  which 
gods  they  are  to  try  to  please  particu- 
larly. A  woman  asks  to  which  god  she 
is  to  sacrifice  in  order  that  she  may  re- 
cover from  some  unnamed  illness  ;  Eu- 
bandros  and  his  wife  want  to  know  **  to 
what  gods,  heroes,  or  divinities  they 
are  to  pray  and  sacrifice  in  order  that 
they  and  their  household  may  do  well 
now  and  for  all  time.'*  Then  there  are 
parents  who  want  to  know  what  they 
can  do  for  the  health  of  their  child  ; 
another  pair  who  ask  if  they  are  going 
to  have  other  children  than  the  one 
they  are  already  favored  with  ;  while 
in  one  or  two  instances  putative  fathers 


inquired  whether  the  honor  of  pater- 
nity is  not  being  improperly  thrust  upon 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all 
those  which  M.  Carapanos  has  given  us 
is  an  inquiry  from  a  man  called  Agis. 
He  is  anxious  to  find  out  whether  some 
missing  pillows  and  bed-clothes  were 
stolen,  or  whether  he  had  lost  them 
himself.  The  answers  to  these  inter- 
esting inquiries  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  we  have  a  few  specimens  of 
oracular  responses  ;  one,  in  a  woefully 
imperfect  state,  dating  from  the  third 
century  B.C.,  while  another,  fairly  well 
preserved,  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  times  of  Antoninus.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  a  pestilence  at  Pergamos,  **  the 
metropolis  of  Asia,"  and  the  injunctions 
of  the  god  were  by  the  command  of  the 
town-council  engraved  on  marble  slabs 
and  set  up  in  the  market-place.  One 
notices  that  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  is 
enjoined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
priests  at  Pergamos  at  least  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  oracle's  reply. 

More  curious  than  these  are  the  gen- 
eral answers  framed  to  suit  all  comers. 
Two  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one 
in  Lydia  and  another  in  Pisidia,  each 
consisting  of  twenty-four  single  lines  of 
iambic  verse.  The  first  of  these  verses 
or  lines  begins  with  alpha,  the  next 
with  beta,  and  so  on  through  the  alpha- 
bet down  to  omega.  They  are  consid- 
ered (for  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain) 
to  be  oracular  replies,  and  it  is  conjec- 
tured with  much  plausibility  that  the 
first  drew  a  letter  from  an  urn  and  then 
had  the  corresponding  line  handed  to 
him  by  the  officiating  priest.  One  no- 
tices that  good  fortune  is  generally 
promised.  For  instance  the  first  or 
alpha  line  is,  '*  You  will  accomplish  all 
things  prosperously,**  a  very  gratifying 
response  indeed.  But  we  note,  too,  a 
tendency  to  moral  reflections  and  an  un- 
satisfactory vagueness  ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  those  who  drew  xi  and  were 
told  that ''  It  is  not  possible  to  get  fruit 
from  withered  boughs,"  or  who  under 
eta  were  informed  that  "  The  shinin 
sun,  which  sees  everything,  sees  you, 
may  have  felt  a  little  disappointed. 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  system 
of  responses  is  shown  in  a  series  of  in- 
scriptions found  near  Attalia  in  Pam- 
phylia,  a  town  which  some  readers  may 
remember  best  through  its  having  been 
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visited  by  Sfc.  Paul.  In  this  case  a 
large  number  of  answers  were  always 
ready,  and  the  particular  one  to  be.se- 
lected  for  any  given  individual  was  de- 
cided by  the  throw  of  dice.  These  were 
not  the  ordinary  cubes  of  ivory,  but 
knuckle-bones  marked  on  four  sides 
only,  the  rounded  ends  where  the  num- 
bers five  and  two  would  have  been  placed 
being  left  vacant.  Five  of  these 
knuckle-bones  were  used,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  were  twenty-four  different 
scores,  the  lowest  being  five  (five  aces), 
and  the  highest  thirty  (five  sixes). 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  numbers 
two  and  five  there  was  no  possible  score 
either  of  six  or  twenty-nme.  But  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  same  score 
could  be  arrived  at  in  different  ways  ; 
twenty-two  could  be  made  up  of  three 
sixes,  three,  and  an  ace,  or  of  four  fours 
and  a  six,  or  a^ain  of  one  four,  two 
threes,  and  two  sixes.  The  reader  who 
works  out  the  whole  problem  will  find 
that  there  are  fifty- four  possible  com- 
binatinns,  and  it  seems  that  for  each 
one  of  these  was  an  answer  of  the  oracle 
ready  marked  not  only  with  the  sum 
total  of  the  throw,  but  also  with  the 
different  numbers  of  which  that  total 
was  made  up.  Thus  the  inquirer  would 
have  only  to  throw  the  dice  and  the  ap- 
propriate response  would  be  hancJed  to 
nim.  Only  ten  of  these  answers  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  last  of  them 
is  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition. 
Some  are  very  gloomy  predictions  ;  the 
oracle  was  evidently  not  like  the  phre- 
nologists of  to-day  who  prophesy  smooth 
things  to  everybody.  Let  us  take  for 
example  an  answer  which  corresponds 
to  the  score  of  twenty- two  made  up  of 
four  fours  and  one  six.  It  seems  to 
have  been  specially  intended  for  au- 
thors, for  it  runs  thus  :  "To  cast  seed 
on  the  sea  and  to  write  writings  are 
both  a  vain  and  useless  toil.  Being 
mortal,  force  not  the  divinity  lest  he 
hurt  thee."  One  or  two,  however,  are 
more  cheerful ;  twenty-five,  for  exam- 
ple, made  up  of  four  sixes  and  an  ace, 
IS  almost  ferocious  in  its  promise  of  suc- 
cess :  "As  wolves  seize  lambs  and 
mighty  lions  slow-pacing  oxen,  even  so 
shalt  thou  have  masterv  of  all  these 
(things  or  persons),  and  thou  shalt  have 
all  thou  askest  for  and  thou.  .  .''  a 
word  or  two  is  missing  at  the  end. 


Somewhat  similar  to  these  were  the 
Boman  sortes.  Our  best  examples  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  1438, 1454 
of  the  Latin  Corpus  Inscriptionum. 
These  are  short  sentences,  each  form- 
ing a  rough  hexameter  verse.  They 
were  inscribed  on  small  rectangular 
disks  of  metal,  which,  however,  liave 
been  lost  since  their  first  discovery.  As 
they  were  perforated  in  the  right-hand 
corner,  it  is  probable  they  were  fast- 
ened tosrether  with  a  string,  though  it 
is  not  known  exactly  how  they  were 
used.  These  certainly  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  be  very  oracular  in  lan- 
guage, and  at  times  to  fall  back  on 
platitudes.  "  Many  men  are  deceitful, 
don't  believe  them,''  hardly  seems  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  one  who 
perhaps  had  inquired  if  his  wife,  or 
mother-in-law,  would  recover  from 
sickness  ;  and  the  statement  that  "  The 
horse  is  beautiful,  but  you  can't  ride 
him,"  besides  being  somewhat  uncom- 
plimentary is  certainly  not  so  clear  as 
might  be  wished.  Then  several  of 
them  (we  have  only  seventeen  speci- 
mens in  all)  coolly  inform  the  inquirer 
that  he  ought  to  have  come  earlier  : 
"  Do  you  asK  me  now,  consult  me  now  ? 
The  time  is  gone."  Probably  dissatis- 
faction was  at  times  openly  expressed  ; 
the  man  felt  he  was  paying  his  fee  (one 
may  be  sure  there  was  a  fee)  for  noth- 
ing, for  we  find  the  response  :  **  We 
are  not  deceitful  as  you  said  ;  you  con- 
sult us  foolishly."  However  it  is  reas- 
suring to  know  that  there  was  one  en- 
tirely satisfactory  answer  :  "  Gladly, 
willingly  seek,  it  will  be  granted  ;  you 
will  always  rejoice." 

But  let  us  come  to  another  class  of 
inscription,  to  what  we  may  call  the 
minatory  or  maledictory  order.  A 
great  deal  of  vehement  cursing  was  ex- 
pended in  guarding  or  attempting  to 
guard  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  Many 
epitaphs  contain  the  most  vigorous  im- 
precation on  those  who  disturb  the  re- 
mains in  their  last  resting-place,  or  who 
should  offend  against  the  order  and  de- 
cency of  the  sepulchre.  This  style  of 
cursing,  it  may  be  observed,  continued 
in  full  vigor  in  Christian  times,  often 
harmonizing  ill  with  our  modem  no- 
tions of  Christianity.  Some  are  almost 
horrible  in  their  ferocity,  as  when  ihe 
violator  of  the  tomb  is  told  that  "  He 
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will  be  accursed  of  God  forever,"  or 
that  **  He  will  give  account  to  God, 
who  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'' 
There  is  one  which  perhaps  will  rather 
provoke  a  smile.  The  offender  is  threat- 
ened with  the  curse  of  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Nicene  Council ;  ''He  that 
throws  rubbish  in  this  enclosure,"  the 
inscription  runs,  ''  has  the  anathema 
from  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
Fathers,  as  an  enemy  of  God."  Sidney 
Smith  once  alluded  to  a  forty- parson 
power  (of  preaching  if  we  remember 
aright)  ;  but  the  anathematizing  ability 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Nicene 
Fathers  is  a  much  more  appalling  idea, 
and  therd  is  a  ludicrous  contrast  be- 
tween this  terrible  but  vague  penaltv 
and  the  Tery  prosaic  and  familiar  of- 
fence. 

But  besides  this  |)rospective  cursing 
there  was  another  kind  of  malediction 
invoked  not  on  those  who  might  here- 
after do  something  objectionable,  but 
on  those  who  had  actually  offended, 
the  names  of  the  guilty  persons  being 
very  often  given.  These  imprecations 
on  particular  persons  the  Romans  called 
devotiones,  and  as,  with  the  Greeks, 
they  were  included  among  votive  offer- 
inM,  they  have  given  to  the  word  an- 
athema  its  present  unfavorable  signifi- 
cance. These  were  written  on  thin 
sheets  of  lead,  and  several  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect condition.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton  at  Cnidus,*  which  are  dated 
from  about  the  third  or  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  They  were  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
and  as  each  plaque  of  lead  has  holes  in 
the  four  corners,  it  is  probaWe  they 
were  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
They  are  very  interesting,  even  if  it  be 
rather  mournful  (except  for  the  pro- 
fessed cynic)  to  read  this  pitiful  record 
of  petty  hatred  and  vindictiveness  ;  it 
is  certainly  curious  to  notice  the  com- 
monplace offences  which  called  down 
such  fiery  imprecations.  For  the  curs- 
ing is  very  hearty,  the  offending  person 
was  devoted  to  the  Infernal  Powers, — 
**  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  Pluto 
and  all   the  gods  and  goddesses  with 

*  In  Sir  Charles  Newton's  opinion  they  may 
possibly  be  later  than  b.g.  100. 


Demeter,^  so  that  punishments  mi^ht 
not  come  upon  him  only  in  this  life, 
but  also  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
reasons  given  are  very  various,  and 
sometimes  hardly  appear  adequate.  We 
can  understand  tne  wife  who,  being 
abandoned  with  her  children,  calls  down 
the  divine  vengeance  not  only  on  her 
husband's  paramour  but  also  on  the 
persons  who  received  him  in  hospital- 
ity,  and  we  notice  with  some  interest 
that  no  malediction  whatever  is  invoked 
on  the  faithless  spouse  himself ;  an- 
other woman  denounces  those  who  had 
accused  her  of  poisoning  her  husband  ; 
a  man  curses  those  wno  bound  and 
scourged  him,  and  those  who  instigated 
the  outrage.  In  these  cases  one  can 
understand  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
but  in  others  one  wonders  how  anybody 
can  have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  so 
small  an  offence.  A  ladv  imprecates 
those  who  had  cheated  her  by  using 
false  weights  ;  another  has  lost  a  drink- 
ing cup.  The  offended  persons  were 
generally  ladies  and  it  was  some  miss- 
ing article  of  attire  which  most  com- 
monly moved  their  wrath.  One  long 
inscription  only  partly  decipherable  be- 
gins thus  :  *'  Artemis  devotes  to  De- 
meter, Persephone  and  all  the  gods  with 
Demeter,  him  (or  her)  who,  when  I 
asked  for  the  garments  I  had  left,  did 
not  return  them.'*  The  force  of  this 
lady's  feelings  leads  her  to  an  almost 
indelicate  enumeration  of  the  objects 
in  question,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  is  illegible.  Some- 
times the  authors  of  the  imprecation 
put  in  the  proviso  that  the  guilty  per- 
sons are  to  be  exempt  if  they  return  the 
missing  article,  and  in  most  cases  they 
pray  that  they  may  not  involve  them- 
selves in  the  penalty  of  the  curse. 
*'  May  it  be  lawful  for  us,"  one  of  them 
concludes,  **  to  go  to  the  path  with  the 
accursed  person,  to  enter  the  same  roof, 
to  sit  at  the  same  table,"  which  looks 
as  if  the  vengeful  lady  still  meant  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship. 

But  there  was  another  way  of  impre- 
cating curses  on  your  enemy's  head.  In 
this  case  the  leaden  tablets  inscribed 
with  the  malevolent  wishes  were  placed 
in  the  inside  of  tombs.  They  were  not 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre, 
but  were  folded  over,  or  sometimes 
rolled  UT).     One  of  the  specimens  was 
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found  not  only  rolled  up  but  fastened 
roand  with  iron  wire.  In  some  of  these 
the  name  of  the  person  denounced  is 
written  upside  down  and  reversed,  evi- 
dently as  an  evil  charm,  sometimes  in- 
scribed three  times  over.  Two  interest- 
ing examples  come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens  and  may  be  roughly 
dated  about  B.C.  100.  Here  is  a  Latin 
specimen,  probably  a  century  later : 
*'  As  the  dead  man  who  is  buried  here 
can  neither  speak  nor  converse,  so  may 
Bhodlne,  who  lives  at  M.  Licinins 
Faustus's,  be  dead  and  neither  able  to 
speak  nor  converse.  Just  as  the  dead 
man  is  neither  pleasing  to  gods  nor 
men,  so  may  Rhodine,  who  lives  at  M. 
Licinius's,  be  pleasing,  and  be  just  as 
much  worth  as  the  dead  who  is  buried 
here.  Father  Pluto,  I  commend  Rho- 
dine  to  you  that  she  may  be  hateful  to 
M.  Licinius  Crassus.**  The  writing  on 
these  anathematizing  tablets  is  bad  and 
the  grammar  worse.  Probably  only 
slaves,  and  chiefly  female  slaves,  founa 
a  passing  gratification  in  the  thought 
of  securing  vengeance  in  this  way.  In 
one  inscription  where  curses  are  de- 
nounced on  ^'Danae,  the  maid -servant 
recently  bought  by  Capito,'!  the  writer 
of  the  tablet  indicates  her  belief  that 
a  previous  devotio  had  not  missed  its 
mark.  Probably  in  this  case,  and  in  that 
of  "  Rhodine  who  is  at  M.  Licinius's," 
jealousy  was  the  moving  motive.  It  is 
the  fury  of  a  displaced  favorite  that  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  across  all  the  inter- 
vening centuries. 

Now  that  we  are  on  Italian  ground 
and  dealing  with  curses,  we  may  find 
space  to  refer  to  the  inscribed  bullets 
which  have  been  picked  up  chiefly  in 
two  or  three  particular  places  and  have 
added  their  brief  legend  to  the  miscel- 
laneous harvest  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum.  Leaden  bullets  sharpened  a 
little  at  each  end  and  so  called  ^'  acorns*' 
were  much  used  in  ancient  warfare,  espe- 
cially in  sieges ;  hurled  by  skilled  sling- 
ers  they  could  prove  very  deadly  weap- 
ons. As  a  rule  nothing  was  marked  on 
these  bullets  ;  the  principal  exceptions 
are  interesting  as  throwing  a  ray  or  two 
of  very  lurid  light  upon  some  gloomy 
scenes  of  history.  For  these  inscribed 
bullets  found  their  deadly  employment 
in  no  ordinary  war,  but  in  those  savage 
struggles  which  marked  the  closing  cen- 
Kbw  Smms.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


tury  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Some 
found  near  Henna  and  Leontinum  com- 
memorate the  ferocity  of  the  Servile 
War.  Many  have  been  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  picked  up  near  As- 
coli  (the  ancient  Asculum),  and  these 
remind  us  of  the  final  stage  in  the  last 
^rand  hopeless  struggle  which  the  Ital- 
ian towns  waged  against  the  overmas- 
tering tyranny  of  Kome.  In  this  case 
we  have  inscribed  bullets  of  both  sides. 
**  Feri  Pomp.  (Pompeium^,  Strike  Pom- 
peius,"  expresses  the  wisnes  of  the  be- 
sieged, Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  being  the 
general  in  charge  of  the  siege ;  while 
the  Roman  assurance  of  coming  victory 
was  expressed  by  "  Fngitivi  peristis^ 
You  runaway  slaves  are  ruined.'' 
Again,  fifty  years  later,  when  Mark  An- 
tony and  Octavius  were  contending  for 
the  mastery  of  the  Roman  world,  the 
siege  of  Perusia,  where  the  "sharp- 
tongued"  Fulvia  and  the  Triumvirs's 
brother  Lucius  were  holding  out  against 
the  forces  of  the  future  Augustus,  gave 
occasion  to  the  use  of  these  inscribed 
bullets.  "Hit  Octavius,''  *'Hit  An- 
tonius,"  we  read  ;  the  most  undigni- 
fied portion  of  the  human  anatomy 
being  in  each  case  indicated  for  the 
blow.  Then  Lucius  is  reproached  with 
his  scanty  hair:  **You  are  ruined, 
bald-headed  Antony,  the  victory  is 
Caesar's,"  we  read  on  one  bullet.  A 
higher  degree  of  tragic  interest  attaches 
to  another  inscription.  Perusia  was  re- 
duced by  the  slow  process  of  famine, 
which  reached  such  a  pitch  of  intensity 
that  "  Perusina  fameSf  Perusian  hun- 
ger," became  a  proverbial  expression. 
We  read  with  horror  that  the  brutal 
Antonius  denied  all  rations  to  the  large 
number  of  slaves  shut  up  in  the  be- 
leaguered city,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fused to  permit  them  to  leave,  lest  the 
besiegers  should  know  the  true  state  of 
things  inside.  But  a  bullet  that  has 
been  found  shows  us  that  this  callous 
brutality  missed  its  mark,  for  we  read, 
**  Esureis  et  me  celas^  You  are  hungry 
and  you  are  hiding  it  from  me." 

Passing  from  maledictory  inscrip* 
tions,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  a  few 
such  small  things  as  cups  and  plates 
and  gems.  On  these  nothing  much 
could  be  written,  and  in  fact  they  were 
more  often  than  not  left  without  any 
inscription  at  all.  Sometimes,  how- 
31 
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ever,  when  the  cup  or  drinking  vase 
was  something  of  a  work  of  art,  it  bore 
the  name  of  the  maker.  Some  were 
probably  sent  as  presents,  and  bear  a 
name  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  either 
that  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Some 
beair  the  inscription,  so-andso  "  is  beau- 
tiful ;"  some  m  general,  "  The  boy,  or 
the  girl  is  beautiful."  These  are  per- 
haps analogous  to  the  mu^s  one  sees  in 
the  Lowther  Arcade  marked  "  For  a 
good  boy/'  or  are  possibly  the  presents 
of  lovers. 

The  inscriptions  on  cups  are  gener- 
ally of  a  bacchanalian  order,  **  Drink 
me,"  **  Good  luck  and  drink  me,'' 
**  Drink  well,"  and  so  on.  One  bears 
the  inscription  "  I  am  thirsty,"  which 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  the  language 
of  the  cup  asking  to  be  refilled  ;  an- 
other has  the  motto  "  Mix,"  and  I  sup- 
pose belonged  to  some  more  frugal  or 
more  temperate  individual.  We  have 
one  specimen,  however,  which  bears  an 
inscription  which  might  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  a  teetotaller.  It  is  this  : 
**  Mogea  gives  the  cup  as  a  gift  to  Eu- 
charis,  the  wife  of  Eutrephantus,  that 
she  may  learn  to  drink  it  all  off  with- 
out stopping."  The  cup  in  question 
holds  about  as  much  as  the  modern 
tumbler.  On  a  certain  plate  of  great 
value,  being  made  of  jasper  and  set 
about  with  gems,  is  this  quaint  inscrip- 
tion, **  Ambrosia  to  one,  poison  to  all 
others." 

The  engraved  gems  are  occasionally 
dedicated  to  some  god  or  carved  with  a 
prayer,  as  "  Oh  great  Zeus,  save  Seleu- 
cia  ;"  but  more  often  they  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  lovers,  and  there  is  something 
a  little  pathetic  in  the  pretty  speeches 
which  have  survived  while  all  other 
memory  of  the  enamored  fair  has  per- 
ished. "  The  flower  of  nature"  we  read 
on  one  ;  "  Theano  is  my  light,"  on  an- 
other. Some  bear  a  longer  legend,  as 
(an  inscription  often  repeated),  **  They 
say  what  they  like.  Let  them  say.  I 
care  not.  Love  me.  'Tis  well  for 
you."  This  may  perhaps  be  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  lovers.  In  one  in- 
stance we  easily  discern  two  speakers, 
though  the  exact  drift  is  not  so  easy  to 
catch.  **  If  you  love  me,  follow.  No. 
I  love  you.  Don't  make  a  mistake.  I 
lee  it  and  I  laugh."     The  reader's  im- 


agination may  be  exercised  over  this. 
If  the  6v  of  the  inscription  is  joined 
with  the  0tAw,  then  we  might  inter- 

Sret :  **  If  you  love  me,  follow."  **  I 
on't  love  you,  don't  make  a  mistake" 
{i.e.,  •'  don't  think  I  do").  **  I  see 
it,"  etc.  {i.e.,  **  I  know  you  don't,  and 
I  don't  care  a  straw").  Another,  an 
emerald,  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  '^  the 
pangs  of  love  despised."  The  carving 
represents  Cupid  bound  to  a  pillar  on 
which  a  vulture  stands,  and  for  legend 
there  is  only  the  one  word,  "  Jusuy." 
In  explanation  Boeck  very  aptly  quotes 
from  the  Anthology  a  little  poem  in 
which  some  unsuccessful  lover  con- 
soles himself  by  imagining  a  similar 
?unishment  for  the  mischievous  god. 
'he  last  couplet  of  this  little  lyric  goes 
something  Ivae  this  :  '^  Eros,  the  pains 
of  mortals  were  your  laughter ;  you 
suffer  for  your  crimes ;  the  punishment 
is  just." 

A  very  curious  class  of  inscriptions 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non  at  Thebes.  This  mu  tilated  colossus 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
days  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  from 
the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Septimus 
Severus.  It  was  then  that  the  story  of 
the  music  at  sunrise  was  in  most  vigor- 
ous circulation  ;  people  came  to  hear 
and  be  convinced,  and  then  in  the  most 
ungrateful  way  they  carved  their  versi- 
fied record  of  the  fact  on  the  statue 
itself,  carefully  introducing  their  own 
names  and  stating  the  precise  day  and 
hour  of  the  performance.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  visitors  was  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  came  several  times 
and  brought  his  wife  Sabina  with  him. 
In  her  suite  there  was  a  lady  called  Julia 
Balbilla,  who  had  a  turn  for  poetry  and 
has  left  two  of  her  effusions  upon  Sfem- 
non's  left  foot  and  one  on  his  right 
thigh.  On  one  occasion  the  colossus, 
it  seems,  was  obstinately  dumb  ;  Sabina 
was  much  disappointed,  and  her  friend 
Balbilla  indignantly  warns  the  statue 
not  to  make  the  emperor  angry,  **for 
keeping  his  revered  wife  waiting  so 
long."  However,  on  another  occasion 
Memnon  was  especially  obliging,  recog- 
nized Hadrian  "  the  universal  mon- 
arch," and  gave  three  separate  exhibi- 
tions of  his  powers.  Everybody  was 
pleased,  and   Julia  Balbilla  produced 
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some  of  her  very  best  verses,  and  there 
they  are  on  the  left  leg  of  the  great 
statue. 

The  wealthy  Romans  seem  to  have 
madeap  family  parties  to  visit  the  won- 
derful sight ;  one  man  records  that  he 
came  with  his  wife,  another  with  his 
wife  and  children.  Both  of  these  pro- 
duce Oreek  verse,  though  the  names  of 
the  visitors  are  Roman.  The  first  one 
is  reminded  of  the  wonders  he  was 
taught  to  believe  in  when  a  boy  ;  "  Of 
the  talking  Argos  and  the  talking  beech- 
tree  of  Pelagic  Zeus,  but  now  I  see, — 
see  with  my  own  eyes — that  you  speak, 
and  what  sort  of  sound  you  utter,'' 
which  is  a  curious  way  of  putting  it. 
We  get  a  kindly  touch  of  nature  in  the 
inscription  of  Cascilia  Trebulla,  who, 
when  she  heard  the  sacred  voice  of 
Memnon,  longed  for  her  mother  and 
prayed  that  she  might  hear  it  too. 
Trebulla  came  afterward  with  some 
friends  (we  don't  know  whether  the 
mother  was  of  the  party)  and  records 
that  Memnon  greeted  them  on  this  sec- 
ond visit  as  old  acquaintances.  Trebulla 
was  a  lady  of  some  pretences  to  culture 
and  liberal  views,  for  though  she  alluded 
to  Memnon  as  the  son  of  Eos  and  Ti- 
thonus.  she  concluded  with  the  inquiry  : 
**  Did  Nature,  the  artificer  of  the  uni- 
verse, give  to  a  stone  perception  and  a 
voice  ?*'  In  a  third  effusion,  carved 
like  the  other  two  on  Memnon's  left 
leg,  she  suggests  that  the  noise  is  due 
to  grief,  grief  at  the  thought  of  the  in- 
juries which  **  that  great  Persian  con- 
queror, Cambyses,"  had  done  to  the 
statue.  There  were  evide*ntly  sceptics 
as  well  as  believers,  for  while  one,  in 
language  borrowed  from  Homer,  de- 
clares that  there  is  "  some  god  within," 
another  is  content  to  admire  *'  the  clev- 
erness of  the  thing."  One  inscription 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  unintelligent 
tourist  of  those  days  ;  a  certain  Beras 
writes  up  in  one  of  the  underground 
passages  at  Thebes  that  he  was  aston- 
ished at  all  the  catacombs,  especially 
Memnon's.  But  enough  of  this  statue 
and  :ts  morning  music. 

Another  curiosity,  but  of  a  different 
sort,  also  comes  from  Egypt.  It  is  a 
schoolboy's  dictation,  or  perhaps  an  at- 
tempt at  original  composition  :  '*  The 
vine  drinking  water  from  its  master 
gives  him  back  unmixed  wine,  a  two- 


fold  return."  Then  there  is  appended 
the  moral,  which,  however,  hardly 
seems  to  fit ;  it  is,  "  Work  hard,"  and 
one  wonders  whether  the  young  gentle- 
man who  wrote  that  exercise  so  many 
years  ago  was  not  asked  to  find  a  moral 
for  himself  and  so  took  the  one  he  heard 
most  frequently. 

Among  the  Latin  inscriptions  the 
advertisements  of  tradesmen  form  an 
interesting  class.  Here  is  one  found 
near  Rome  :  '^  If  you  want  inscriptions 
made,  or  have  any  need  of  marble  work, 
you'll  get  it  here."  Another  enterpris- 
ing man  at  Bologna  announces,  '*  A 
bath  in  town  style  and  every  conven- 
ience." A  similar  notice  meets  us  only 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  where  of  course 
most  of  the  customers  would  be  able  to 
know  whether  they  really  had  **  town 
style"  or  not.  A  curious  example  comes 
from  Lyons  which  may  be  paraphraped 
thus  :  *'  Here  Mercury  promises  profit, 
Apollo  safety,  and  Septumanus  bed  and 
breakfast.  He  who  has  been  here  be- 
fore will  be  treated  all  the  better  a  sec- 
ond time.  Stranger,  settle  on  jour 
lodging  beforehand."  A  more  inde- 
pendent tone  is  taken  by  another  inn- 
keeper, who  doesn't  hesitate  to  declare 
that  his  house  is  not  intended  for  peo- 
ple of  only  moderate  means.  **  If  you 
live  in  good  style,  here's  the  house  for 
you  ;  if  in  poor  fashion,  I'll  put  up 
with  you,  but  I  shall  be  ashamed  of 
having  you."  There  are  a  good  many 
modern  hotels  conducted  on  this  prin- 
ciple, but  the  proprietors  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  quite  so  frank  in  expressing  their 
sentiments. 

A  number  of  these  business  announce- 
ments are  to  be  found  at  Pompeii,  that 
brisk  little  city  to  whose  daily  life  the 
energy  of  Vesuvius  has  lent  a  kind  of 
immortality.  Here  we  get  a  large  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  insciiptions  dealing 
with  matters  of  daily  life,  announce- 
ments of  forthcoming  gladiatorial 
games,  edicts  of  magistrates,  wine-sell- 
ers' attempts  to  captivate  customers, 
rewards  for  lost  or  stolen  property, 
houses  for  sale  or  to  be  let,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort.  We  learn  from 
one  announcement  that  a  glass  of  wine 
could  be  got  for  one  as  (about  three 
farthings),  while  for  four  as%es  one 
could  drink  real  Falernian.  Another 
inscription  informs  us  that  a  denarius 
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(about  Kid.)  was  paid  for  washing  a 
tunic^  and  the  date,  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  is  carefully  recorded  by  the  writ- 
er. Whether  she  was  the  laundress  or 
the  owner  of  the  tunic  must  be  left  un- 
decided, but  it  seems  at  least  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  marking  up  her 
washing-account  on  the  walls  of  her 
house.  There  are  several  such  inscrip- 
tions on  the  same  wall  of  this  particu- 
lar house,  all  dated ;  the  twentieth  of 
April  a  tunic  and  a  pallium,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  May  an  article  which  need  not 
be  particularized,  while  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing two  tunics  are  scored. 

Again,  there  are  such  announcements 
as,  **  This  is  not  the  place  for  idle  peo- 
ple ;  loafer,  be  off  V  or  the  well-known 

Cave  canem,  beware  of  the  dog.'*  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two 
inscriptions,  though  they  don't  belong 
to  Pompeii.  Both  are  on  dogs'  collars, 
and  the  wearer  of  the  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  ferocious  animal,  at  any 
rate  in  the  eyes  of  his  owner,  for  his 
collar  bears  this  legend  :  '^  Don't  hold 
me,  it  will  not  be  good  for  you.'*  The 
other  collar  was  probably  worn  by  a  pet 
dog,  for  it  is  of  silver  and  the  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  the  owner  was  afraid  of 
losing  him  :  **  I  have  run  away.  Hold 
me.  When  you've  brought  me  back  to 
my  master  Zosimus  you'll  get  a  soUdum" 
(a  coin  about  equal  in  value  to  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign). 

To  return  to  Pompeii,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  xapKlvoi,  the  "  crab- 
verses"  as  they  were  called,  lines  which 
can  be  read  either  backward  or  forward 
with  the  same  result.  We  can  only  rec- 
ollect one  in  English,  the  well-known 
sentence  referring  to  Napoleon,  '*  Able 
was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba ;"  but  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  preserved  in  the 
Anthology  of  Planudes,  and  it  is  one 
of  these,  a  little  altered,  that  some  one 
thought  fit  to  paint  up  on  the  wall  of 
his  house  at  Pompeii.  What  little 
meaning  it  has  refers  to  the  exploits  of 
Diomedes  in  the  Iliad :  *Hc5?y  fxoi  Aids 
dp*  dnaTa  ncLpa  ooiy  Aiofiijdi],  Even 
those  who  are  altogether  innocent  of 
Greek  will  see  that  this  can  run  both 
ways  equally  well. 

These  scribblings  form  an  important 
class  of  the  Parietariae  Pompeianae. 
Many  of  them  are  very  sorry  specimens 
indeed,  and  quotation  even  in  the  semi- 


obscurity  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  quite 
impossible.  Yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  reflection  that  Time, 
which  has  taken  away  so  much,  which 
has  robbed  us  of  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander  and  the  lyrics  of  Sappho,  has 
let  these  poor  trivial  obscurities  live  ; 
it  is  mournful  to  think  that  the  idle 
sciibblings  of  shameless  lads  and  wanton 
women  have  outlasted  some  of  the 
mightiest  monuments  of  human  genius. 
One  can't  help  wondering,  too,  what 
these  scribblers  would  have  felt  if  they 
had  been  told  that  their  scurrilities 
were  destined  to  leap  to  light  centuries 
after  all  other  memory  of  themselves 
had  vanished,  and  to  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  copied  by  learned  men,  and 
to  stand  in  one  big  volume  as  a  per- 
manent record  against  them.  Serious- 
ly, one  might  say  that  some  of  the  am- 
ple pages  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Berlin  Corpus,  with  their  pitiless  regis- 
ter of  idle  words,  look  like  a  leaf  from 
the  black  book  of  the  Kecording  Angel. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
justice  to  antiquity,  that  these  perform- 
ances were  the  work  of  **  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  only  ;  decent 
people  were  very  properly  disgusted. 
One  distich  scrawled  up  in  three  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town  expresses  contem- 
porary sentiment :  **  I  wonder,  0  wall, 
that  you  haven't  fallen  in  pieces  since 
you  endure  the  stupidities  of  so  many 
writers." 

Yet  there  are  some  small  scribblings 
which  are  curious  without  being  offen- 
sive. One  is  from  a  man  called  Zosimus 
who  found  a  difficulty  in  writing,  for 
he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
get  the  word  "  Victoria"  set  down,  the 
name  of  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
Then  he  asks  for  help  :  '*  If  you  think 
that  I  haven't  a  cent,"  he  says ;  the 
rest  of  his  scribble  has  faded  into  illegi- 
bility, and  we  can't  tell  why  Zosimus 
took  this  particular  way  of  attracting 
Victoria's  attention.  iJqually  curious 
is  the  inscription  of  one  Pyrrhus,  who 
sends  greeting  to  his  colleague  Chins, 
and  then  continues  :  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  heard  that  you  are  dead.  And 
so,  farewell."  Whether  this  was  seri- 
ously meant  as  a  sort  of  epitaph  on  the 
defunct  Chius,  or  whether  Chius  was 
still  alive  and  this  was  meant  for  a  mild 
pleasantry  (like  his  who  at  Borne  wrote 
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up  in  Greek  that  he  had  written  noth- 
ing) we  will  not  attempt  to  decide. 

Two  literary  cariosities  may  close  this 
paper.  One  is  a  curious  mnemonic  in- 
tended to  show  how  many  days  there 
were  in  each  month.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lines  of  verse,  each  of  which  con- 
tains exactly  the  same  number  of  letters 
as  the  corresponding  month  had  days. 
It  must  have  cost  the  composer  a  world 
of  trouble,  for  it  is  also  an  acrostic,  the 
initial  of  each  line  giving,  "  MevtTTTro; 
evpc,  Menippus  invented  (this)."  The 
verses  are  fairly  good  at  tne  beginning, 
but  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  them 
falling  off  very  much  toward  the  close  ; 
and  one  fancies  that  Menippus  himself 
was  glad  enough  to  get  the  task  com- 
pleted. His  mends  would  be  certain 
to  tell  him  that  his  labor  was  all  in 
vain,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  trouble  to  remember  his  verses  as 
to  recollect  the  days  of  the  month. 

An  equally  futile  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy is  shown  in  a  double  acrostic  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  island  of  Philse  in 
the  Nile.  It  records  the  sentiments  of 
a  Roman  traveller  who  visited  E^ypt  a 
little  before  the  Christian  era.  He  nad 
had  enough,  he  says  to  the  cataracts,  of 
rocks  and  mountains  ;  he  meant  to  say 
a  long  good- by  to  Phil»  and  to  go  home 
and  write  his  book  of  travels.  This 
epigram  is  a  double  acrostic ;  but  the 
author  was  not  content  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  this  kind  of  com- 
position necessitates,  and  made  the  mat- 
ter harder  still  by  introducing  a  fresh 
refinement.  For  the  second  letters  of 
each  verse  and  the  last  are  in  every  case 
(except  with  the  last  verse,  for  the  final 
of  which  there  was  no  letter  left)  the 
same,  so  that  the  acrostic  could  be  read 
in  two  ways.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  these  initials  and  finals  (or  sec- 
ond letters)  give  us  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  epigram,  Catilius  the  son  of 
Nicanor,  possibly  the  Xicanor  whose 
father  was  the  old  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  At  any  rate  Catilius  put 
up  m  the  temple  at  Phil®  a  marble  slab 
on  which  Auguatus  is  lauded  in  very 
extravagant  style.  In  a  third  inscrip- 
tion, now  only  partly  legible,  he  sings 
the  praises  of  piety.  This  is  all  we 
hear  of  him  ;  if  he  got  back  home  again 
and  wrote  his  book  of  travels  describing 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  it  has  per- 


ished without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
existence. 

But  with  Catilius*  ingenious  rhym- 
ings  our  selections  from  the   Corpus 
must  close.     Many  more  specimens  of 
equal  curiosity  and  interest  might  be 
given,  but  the  capacity  of  magazines 
and  the  patience  of  readers  have  their 
limits.     Enough  has  been  selected  to 
enable  the  English  reader  to  judge  of 
the  abundant  material  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  stone  and  bronze,  in 
brass  and  ivory,  and  enough,  we  will 
hope,  to  show  what  value  there  is  for 
us  in  it.     The  big  volumes  might  easily 
be  classed  in  Lamb's  list  of  books  that 
are  no  books,  and  even  the  handier  com- 
pilations of  Kaibel  or  Wilmanns  have 
no  very  entertaining  look.     Tet  in  real- 
ity the  hours  one  may  spend  in  turning 
over  the  greater  or  the  smaller  pages 
have  a  peculiar  interest.     In  these  dis- 
jointed scraps  something  of  the  past 
seems  to  live  again,  of  the  old  far  off 
Pagan  past  so  different  from  the  present 
we  know.     Pictures  of  the  days  of  long 
ago  ^'  flash  upon  the  inward  eye*'  as  we 
turn  from  stone  to  bronze,  from  marble 
slab  to  leaden  tablet.     We  see  the  priest 
at  the  altar,  the  athlete  at  the  games, 
the  soldier  on  the  march,  the  noisy  ec- 
clesia  and  the  grave  senate.     One  comes 
too  to  recognize  more  fully  how  elabo- 
rate and  complex  was  the  old  civiliza- 
tion, how  wonderful  and  in  how  many 
ways  admirable,  and  how  "  advanced.'' 
And  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  of  the 
loss  that  humanity  sustained   when  it 
was  bereft  of  '^  the    glory    that    was 
Greece   and   the   grandeur   that    was 
Borne, '*  and  musing  on  the  many  cen- 
turies it  took  to  build  up  a  new  order 
of  things  out  of  the  ruina  of  the  old. 
For  if  we  are  now  **  wiser  than  all  the 
ancients,"   if    there  is  more  culture, 
knowledge,  better  security  for  life  and 
property,  more  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  to-day  than  there  were 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Caesars,  it  is 
well  perhaps  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
vantage has  not  been  with  us  modems 
for  so  very  long.     Could  we  maintain, 
for  example,  that  the  world  was  as  a 
whole  better  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  after  Christ  than 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  ?^MaC' 
millan's  Magazine. 
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Does  Mr.  Raskin  stand  in  any  profit- 
able relation  to  modem  problems  at 
all?  Those  who  have  only  read  his 
books  superficially  or  who  know  him 
chiefly  by  report  of  his  enemies,  may 
well  doubt  it.  To  all  such  his  message 
to  the  modern  world  will  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  a  railing  accusation.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  matter  put  forward 
by  Mr.  William  Watson,  who,  after 
reading  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  effusions  a 
few  years  ago,  characterized  his  later 
utterances  as  mere  '*  studies  in  reviling 
and  abusing,"  and  for  his  own  part 
vowed  to  eschew 

**  From  this  day  forward,  all 
Yoar  later  writiDg,  biting,  growling,  grum- 
bling— 
One  long  orade  history  of  decline  and  fall, 
Sad  as  Borne  crumbling.*' 

Mr.  Watson  has  subsequently  with- 
drawn these  lines  ;  but  they  expressed 
a  view  which  is  still  widely  held,  and 
for  which,  moreover,  much  warrant  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings. 

There  is  hardly  one  aspect  of  modem 
life  or  of  modem  thought  against  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other poured  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  Carlyle  said  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  that  it  consisted  of 
"  thirty  millions,  mostly  fools.*'  The 
disciple  has  outdone  his  master,  and 
apostrophizes  us  in  one  place  as  ''  you 
fools  all,  everywhere.''  Our  political 
ideas  he  has  dismissed  as  '^  the  mad- 
dog's  creed'of  modernism."  Of  our  po- 
litical macninery  he  has  boasted  that 
he  never  has  ^ven,  and  never  means 
to  give,  a  vote  in  his  life  ;  for  our  Par- 
liament is  to  him  at  best  but  ''  a  moul- 
dering toy."  Of  our  political  leaders, 
he  has  said  that  one  of  them — the  pres- 
ent  Prime  Minister — is  only  **a  nega- 
tive system,  hundred-tongued  to  his 
own  confusion  ;  the  fashionable  hair- 
dresser, as  it  were,  and  Minister  of  ex- 
treme unction,  in  the  manner  of  po- 
made, to  moribund  English  pates." 
And  though  he  has  sometimes  posed  as 
Our  Only  Tory,  he  dismissed  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  scornfully  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
**  I   care  no  more,"  he  wrote  to  the 


Glasgow  students,  "  either  for  Mr. 
D'Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than  for 
two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going 
by  steam. '°  **  A  plague  on  both  your 
Houses"  may  thus  be  said  to  epitomize 
Mr.  Ruskin's  contributions  to  the  par- 
liamentary questions  of  the  day.  The 
Press,  I  am  given  to  understand,  some- 
times arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of 
a  new  estate  of  the  realm  ;  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  trampled  the  modern  news- 
paper under  foot  as  merely  "so  many 
square  leagues  of  dirtily-printed  false- 
hood," As  for  the  People,  we  may 
spell  it  with  the  biggest  of  capital  P's  ; 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  knows  it  to  be  only 
"  a  miserable  modern  mob."  We  shall 
gain  no  stay  of  execution  by  pleading 
our  modern  religion,  for  '*  a  knave's 
religion,"  he  has  told  us  in  advance, 
**  is  the  most  rascally  thing  about  him." 
As  for  modern  literature,  it  is  **  plenti- 
ful but  pestilential,"  and  **  modern  sci- 
ence only  ceases  to  be  tiresome  by  be- 
coming loathsome."  But  why  con- 
tinue r  At  this  rate  Mr.  Ruskin's  rela- 
tions to  modern  problems,  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  in  the  following  pages, 
are  calculated  to  become  anything  but 
amicable.  Indeed,  it  might  seem  as  if 
Modem  Painters  were  the  only  modern 
thing  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  on 
speaking  terms. 

With  a  writer  in  this  temper  what 
profitable  relations  can  be  established  ? 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  circle  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  influence  is  steadily  wid- 
ening in  the  modern  world.  The  sale 
of  his  political  and  economic  books,  al- 
ready large,  increases  every  year.  The 
practical  community  of  Sheflield  has 
voted  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  "  St.  George's 
Museum,"  and  **  the  shrine,"  as  some 
of  the  faithful  love  to  call  it,  is  visited 
every  year  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  America,  undeterred  by 
the  abuse  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lav- 
ished on  her,  has  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  for  years  in  pirating  his  books  ; 
and  now  that  the  copyright  convention 
has  passed,  absorbs  large  quantities  of 
an  authorized  **  Brantwood  Edition." 
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Both  there  aud  here  Raskin  aud  his 
ideas  are  part  of  the  '*  Extension"  lec- 
turer's stock-in-trade.  **  Raskin  Soci- 
eties'' floarish  in  all  the  large  towns  ; 
and  the  members  of  one  "  circle"  rise 
"  to  study  Raskin  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning."*  But  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic devotees  do  not  get  up  with  the 
sun  to  study  only  "  studies  m  reviling 
and  abusing  ;"  or  brace  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  day  bv  readings  in 
**  biting,  growling,  grumbling." 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency — that  the  writer, 
whom  so  many  readers  find  helpful, 
yet  proclaims  himself  helpless  ?  There 
are,  I  think,  several  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  genius,  apart  from  the  re- 
current illnesses  of  his  later  years,  which 
serve  to  explain  why  his  message  to  his 
age  has  in  large  measure  been  delayed 
and  obscured  ;  and  which  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  bear  in  mind,  in  interpret- 
ing the  message  itself.  First  among 
these  characteristics  I  place  the  extreme 
and  even  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
man.  This  quality  of  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
been  well  stated  by  one  of  his  dearest 
friends,  and  the  most  discerning  of  his 
commentators  : — 

"  Never  was  a  soul/'  sajs  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  ''  mor^  open  and  accessible  to 
immediate  impressions,  never  one  that  re- 
sponded with  more  sensitiveness  or  more  in- 
stant sympathy  to  the  appeals  of  nature  or  of 
man.  It  was  like  an  ^olian  harp,  the  strings 
quivering  musioallj  in  serene  days  under  the 
touch  of  the  soft  air  ;  but,  as  the  oloads  gath- 
ered  and  the  winds  rose,  vibrating  in  the 
blast  with  a  tension  that  might  break  the 
soanding-board  itself." 

Hence,  never  was  there  a  writer  whose 
words  at  any  given  place  more  needed 
to  be  referred  to  their  exciting  nervous 
cause  and  to  his  point  of  view  at  the 
moment.  I  will  take  a  single  instance. 
It  is  a  passage  in  which  the  reader,  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
it,  will  be  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Ruskin 
singing  the  praises  of  the  steam-en- 
gine : — 

"  I  cannot  express,''  he  says,  ''  the  amazed 
awe,  the  crashed  humility,  with  which  I  some- 
times watch  a  locomotive  take  its  breath  at  a 
railway  station,  and  think  what  work  there  is 

*  The  Buskin  Society  in  connection  with  the 
Westbourne  Park  Institute.  The  lecture  on 
which  these  pages  are  based  was  delivered  at 
that  Institute. 


in  its  bars  and  wheels,  and  what  manner  of 
men  they  must  be  who  dig  brown  ironstone 
out  of  the  ground,  and  forge  it  into  that. 
What  assemblage  of  accuzate  and  mighty  fac- 
ulties in  them  ;  more  than  fleshly  power  over 
melting  crag  and  coiling  fire,  fettered  and 
finessed  at  last  into  the  preciHion  of  watch- 
making ;  Titanian  hammer-strokes  beating 
out  of  lava  these  glittering  cylinders  and 
timely  respondent  valves,  and  fine  ribbed 
rods,  which  touch  each  other  as  a  serpent 
writhes,  in  noiseless  gliding,  and  omnipotence 
of  grasp  ;  infinitely  complex  anatomy  of  ac- 
tive steel,  compared  with  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  living  creature  would  seem,  to  a  caieless 
observer,  clumsy  and  irile — a  mere  morbid 
secretion  and  phosphatous  prop  of  flesh  ! 
What  would  the  men  who  thought  out  this, — 
who  beat  it  out,  who  touched  it  into  its  pol- 
ished calm  of  power,  who  set  it  to  its  ap- 
pointed task,  and  triumphantly  saw  it  fulfil 
this  task  to  the  utmost  of  their  will,— feel  or 
think  about  this  weak  hand  of  mine,  timidly 
leading  a  little  stain  of  water- color  which  I 
cannot  manage,  into  an  imperfect  shadow  of 
something  else — mere  failure  in  every  motion, 
and  endless  disappointment ;  what,  I  repeat, 
would  these  iron  dominant  genii  think  of  me  ? 
and  what  ought  I  to  think  of  them  ?  But  as 
I  reach  this  point  of  reverence,  the  unreason- 
able thing  is  sure  to  give  a  shriek  as  of  a  thou- 
sand unanimous  vultures, ,  which  leaves  me 
shuddering  in  real  physical  pain  for  some  half 
minute  following  ;  and  assures  me,  during 
slow  recovery,  that  a  people  which  can  endure 
such  fluting  and  piping  among  them  is  not 
likely  soon  to  have  its  modest  ear  pleased  by 
aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song.''  * 

This  passage  is  interesting,  inciden- 
tally, as  showing  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  at- 
titude toward  modem  machinery  is  by 
no  means  so  sweepingly  intolerant  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  He  has,  indeed^ 
made  some  acute  corrections  of  the  no- 
tion that  machinery  is  an  economic 
panacea,  by  pointing  out  the  social  evils 
which  sometimes  result  from  its  dis- 
placement of  labor  {Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  §  153).  He  banishes  machinery 
from  his  model  communitv  of  St. 
George,  not  in  complete  intolerance  of 
it,  but  in  order  to  show  how,  under 
certain  conditions,  it  may  wisely  be 
dispensed  with  (see,  e.^.,  The  Nature 
and  Purposes  of  St.  George's  Guild, 
p.  7,  etc.,  and  Fors  Clavigera,  1875, 
p.  16).  Elsewhere  he  makes  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  proper,  and  better,  use 
of  machinery  {e.g.,  Munera  Pulveris, 

*  I  borrow  the  quotation  in  this  connection 
from  an  excellent  monograph  on  "  John  Bus- 
kin :  Economist,"  by  ^ofessor  Patrick  Ged- 
des.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  "The 
Gestus  of  Aglaia/'  On  the  Old  Road,  i.,  454. 
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§  17).  But  then  "  the  unreasonable 
thing  is  sure  to  give  a  shriek,"  and  off 
it  sets  Mr.  Ruskin  at  a  tangent — a 
movement  very  typical  of  him.  His 
-views  of  the  universe  are  apt  to  change 
at  the  slightest  external  impression. 
The  passages  of  denunciation,  cited  at 
the  beginnmg  of  this  article,  must  have 
been  written  under  "  the  Storm-Cloud 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  They 
could  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  supplemented 
by  corrective  passages  written  "  musi- 
cally in  serene  days  under  the  touch  of 
the  soft  air.''  "While  I  am  looking 
at  the  sunset,"  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere 
says,  **  I  forget  the  sunrise  ;  but  the 
next  morning,  sunrise  makes  me  forget 
the  sunset.'* 

The  sensitiveness  which  we  have  been 
discussing  explains,  I  think,  much  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  irritability,  and  is  a  fniit- 
ful  source  of  superficial  inconsistencies. 
To  this  factor  we  must  add  his  discur- 
siveness. In  one  of  Mr.  Lowell's  re- 
cently-published letters,  he  says  that 
**  what  puzzles  me  and  sometimes  bores 
me  in  Gladstone  is  that  he  takes  as 
much  interest  in  one  thing  as  in  an- 
other, and  is  as  diffusively  emphatic 
about  it."  This  is  very  true  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  also,  though,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  in  either  case  confess  to  the 
boredom.  But,  undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  as  diffuse  as  he  is  emphatic. 
He  is  everything  by  turns — art-critic, 
geologist,  economist,  moralist  —  and 
nothing  long.  He  is  equally  ready  at 
the  least  excuse  to  lay  down  the  law 
with  equal  assurance  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  Giotto's  paintmgs,  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  the  con- 
coction of  goose-pies.  An  index  to 
Ruskin  would,  it  nas  been  said,  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  Mrs,  Beeton  :  you 
Could  inquire  within  upon  everything. 
No  one  has  "  chaffed"  Mr.  Ruskm 
more  thoroughly  over  this  foible  of  un- 
stable omniscience  than  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself.  He  was  bom,  he  says,  with 
the  curse  of  Reuben  upon  him  :  "  Un- 
stable as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel." 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  he  once 
gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  dis- 
sipation of  energy  whicn  has  character- 
ized the  whole  of  his  life's  work.  I 
cite  it  with  several  curtailments  : — 

"  Not  that  I  hare  not  been  busy — and  very 
busy,  too.    I  have  written  since  May,  good 


600  pages  [of  Modem  PainUrs],  and  am  going 
to  press  with  the  first  of  them  on  Gunpowder 
Plot  Day,  with  a  great  hope  of  disturbing  the 
Public  Peace  in  various  directions.  In  the 
course  of  the  600  pnges  I  have  bad  to  make 
various  remarks  on  German  Metaphysics,  on 
Poetry,  Political  Economy,  Cookery,  Music. 
Geology,  Dress,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
Navigation  ;  all  which  subjects  I  haye  had  to 
read  up  accordingly,  and  this  takes  time. 
During  my  studies  of  Horticulture  I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  Linnsean,  Jussieuan,  and 
Everybodyelseian  arrangement  of  plants.  I 
have  accordingly  arranged  a-  system  of  my 
own.  My  studies  of  political  economy  have 
ioduced  me  to  think,  also,  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about  that,  and  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation,  on  independent 
principles,  of  the  Natures  of  Money,  Rent,  and 
Taxes,  in  an  abstract  form,  which  sometimes 
keeps  me  awake  all  night.  My  studies  of 
German  Metaphysics  have  also  induced  me  to 
think  that  the  Germans  don't  know  anything 
about  them  ;  and  to  engage  in  a  serious  inquiry 
into  the  Finite  realization  of  Infinity  ;  which 
has  given  me  some  trouble.  I  have  also  sev- 
eral pupUs,  far  and  near,  in  the  art  of  illumi- 
nation, an  American  young  lady  to  direct  in 
the  study  of  landscape  painting,  and  a  York- 
shire young  lady  to  direct  in  the  purchase  of 
Turners,  and  various  little  by  things  besides. 
But  I  am  coming  to  see  yon." 

With  such  multifariousness  of  pur- 
suits as  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  (as  he  somewhere  con- 
fesses) *'  hardly  ever  gets  anything: 
stated  without  some  grave  mistake  ;" 
not  wonderful  that  the  complete  treatise 
on  National  Economy  to  which  some 
thirty  years  ago  he  pledged  himself  as 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  never  got 
itself  done  beyond  a  few  chapters — fra- 
grant, indeed,  and  suggestive,  but  in- 
complete and  preliminary. 

To  Mr.  Rust in's  sensitiveness  to  pass- 
ing impressions  we  have,  then,  to  add 
this  element  of  discursiveness.  The 
next  ingredient  to  be  noticed  is  his  love 
of  irony  and  paradox.  There  is  an  in- 
scrutable law  by  which  the  influence  of 
men  of  genius  is  in  nearly  every  case 
obscured  by  some  strain  of  perversity. 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has  noted  **  the 
strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak 
in  enigmas,  so  that  the  highest  truths 
and  usefulest  laws  must  be  hunted  for 
through  whole  picture-galleries  of 
dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem 
dreams  only.''  That  is  one  cause  of 
misunderstanding  ;  but  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
case,  when  we  add  to  his  habit  of  speak- 
ing in  riddling  words  his  habit  of  speak- 
ing on  every  conceivable  subject  it  is 
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easy  to  detect  another  source  of  confu- 
sion. "  The  vulgar"  may  turn  away 
from  the  whole  thing  as  futile  ;  hut 
others  may  mistake  the  dreams  for  real- 
ities, the  ironical  paradoxes  lor  practi- 
cal injunctions.  The  fact  is  that  some 
sense  of  humor  and  faculty  of  discrimi- 
nation are  indispensahle  for  the  right 
reading  of  Kr.  Ruskin.  I  rememuer 
hearing  of  a  devoted  disciple  who,  pon- 
dering in  his  heart  "  the  master's'*  dia- 
trihes  against  railways,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  to  send  a  letter  hy  the 
post  was  to  parley  with  the  Evil  One, 
He  spent  his  life  accordingly  in  walking 
from  place  to  place,  up  and  down  the 
country,  delivering  his  own  letters  upon 
his  friends.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
Ruskinian,  but  his  zeal  was  not  accord- 
ing to  discretion,  else  would  he  have 
done  even  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself — 
"  pray  for  the  destruction  of  railways, 
but  meanwhile  use  them.'* 

In  the  next  place  it  is  necessary,  be- 
fore passing  to  consider  more  in  detail 
Mr.  Buskin's  relations  to  some  modern 
problems,  to  remember  that  his  work  in 
politics  and  economics  is  not  fits  proper 
work — not  the  work  for  which  ne  was 
best  equipped,  or  in  which  he  found 
his  pleasure  and  his  true  vocation.  His 
proper  work  was  the  practice  and  criti- 
cism of  art.  His  economics  have  been 
a  ndpepyov — a  work  by  the  way.  In 
this  fact  we  have  a  further  explanation, 
I  think,  of  its  incompleteness  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  of  its  impatience  and 
petulance  of  tone.  The  man  who  makes 
some  one  subject  the  work  of  his  life 
can  afford  to  work  and  wait  in  patience. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin  despatched  himself  as 
his  **own  special  commissioner*'  to  a 
foreign  field,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
finding  an  instant  solution.  His  incur- 
sion into  |)olitica1  economy  was  the  pay- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  "  ransom."  *  I 
want,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  economic 
books,  "  to  disburthen  my  heart  of  the 
witness  I  have  to  bear,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  free  to  ^o  back  to  my  garden- 
lawns,  and  social  buds  and  flowers 
there."  He  wanted  to  go  and  come 
back — ^bringing  the  millennium  with 
him  ;  and  when  the  millennium  tar- 
ried, terrible  was  the  vexation  of  his 
soul. 

These  qualities  of  Mr.  Ruskin — his 
sensitiveness,    his    discursiveness,    his 


love  of  paradox,  his  impatience — are 
more  than  enough  to  make  inevitable  a 
certain  ineffectualness  in  his  work. 
But  he  might  still — to  invert  the  famil- 
iar phrase — have  the  qualities  of  his  de- 
fects. His  finely  organized  nature 
might  give  a  faculty  of  piercing  per- 
ception ;  his  width  of  range,  a  wide 
suggestiveness ;  his  gift  for  irony  has 
assuredly  winded  and  barbed  his  words  ; 
and  the  very  impatience  of  a  man's  in- 
cursion into  a  foreign  field  may  lend 
him  emphasis  and  inlight  for  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  To  some  extent  and  in 
some  spheres,  everybody,  I  imagine, 
would  concede  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ex- 
ercised a  stimulating  influence  over  his 
generation.  There  is  probably  nobody 
who  could  not  find  something  to  dis- 
agree with  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  ; 
but  many  of  those  who  difler  from  him 
most  would  discover,  I  fancy,  upon  tak- 
ing a  careful  inventory  of  their  mental 
furniture,  that  they  would  be  much 
worse  ofF  if  he  had  never  published  any- 
thing. The  question  I  propose  to  raise 
is  whether  Mr.  Ruskin's  influence  has 
in  any  way  been  operative  upon  mod- 
ern problems  in  politics  and  economics. 
He  has  been  before  the  world  in  the 
capacity  of  social  reformer  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period 
does  he  stand  out  as  charlatan  or  as 
prophet  ?  Both  views  are  still  "  up  to 
date.'*  "  We  are  content,"  said  Tlie 
Daily  Chronicle  the  other  day,  "to 
base  our  conception  of  the  economic 

Juestion  involved  on  the  writings  of 
ohn  Ruskin  ;"  and  the  editor  of  that 
influential  journal,  writing  under  his 
own  name,  has  elsewhere  claimed  for 
Mr.  Ruskin  the  position  of  "  greatest 
of  modem  economists."  On  the  other 
hand,  referring  to  one  of  the  latest  vol* 
nmes  on  economics  issued  with  the  im^ 
primatur  of  the  Cobden  Club,  I  flnd  it 
stated  that  "  as  for  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  were 
only  charitable  to  assume  that  his  writ- 
ings upon  economics  ought  not  to  be 
ta&en  seriously."*  This  charitable 
consignment  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  place 
of  Jester  to  the  Dismal  Science  cannot, 
I  ipay  remark  in  passing,  be  due  to  any 
suspicions  with  regard  to  the  ark  of  the 
Cobdenite  Covenant ;  for  however  rank 


*  JnduMricd  Freedom,    By  B.  B.  Wise.    Gob. 
den  Club.    1892. 
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may  be  Mr.  Baskin's  heresies  on  other 
points,  on  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
he  has  always  belonged,  without  for 
once  even  the  semblance  of  self-contra- 
diction, to  the  strictest  sect  of  ortho- 
doxy. Where,  then,  does  the  truth 
lie  ?  Is  Mr.  Buskin's  relation  to  mod- 
ern questions  of  economics  that  of  irre- 
sponsible joker  or  of  inspired  prophet  ? 
The  answer  must  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  con- 
troversy— still  unsettled,  so  far  as  the- 
ory goes — between  the  **  old"  and  the 
"  new"  economics.  An  eminent  Bus- 
kinian  whom  I  have  already  quoted — 
Professor  Norton — seeks  to  evade  this 
issue  BO  far  as  Mr.  Buskin  is  concerned 
by  the  statement  that  our  author's  ful* 
minations  against  Political  Economy 
were  unnecessary.  What  Mr.  Buskin 
should  have  done,  says  Professor  Nor- 
ton, was  to  point  out  that  the  ordinary 
Political  Economy  was  a  very  good 
thing  in  its  way,  and  that  his  Political 
Economy  was  quite  a  different  thing 
and  good  in  a  different  way.  The  or- 
dinary Political  Economy  is  **  a  study 
of  material  wealth  in  actual  condi- 
tions ;"  Mr.  Buskin's,  **  a  study  of 
ideal  conditions — the  Political  Econ- 
omy, as  it  were,  of  a  New  Atlantis,  a 
body  of  speculations,  under  modern 
guise,  like  Plato's  Bepublic."  There 
is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  this  pre- 
sentment of  the  case.  Mr.  Buskin  is 
essentially  a  political  idealist,  rather 
than  a  practical  politician  ;  and  much 
of  his  economic  and  political  writing  is 
confessedly  Utopian.  His  **  laws  of 
Political  Economy"  are  in  large  meas- 
ure laws  enjoined  for  what  our  mod- 
ern Don  Quixote  calls  **  my  island  of 
Barataria.^'  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter.  For  good  or  for 
evil,  **  the  old  Political  Economy'* 
stands  not  where  it  did.  Its  methods, 
its  scope,  and  some  of  its  leading  ideas 
have  been  largely  altered.  Dr.  Ingram 
was  put  up  at  the  famous  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1878  to  save 
Political  Economy  from  expulsion  from 
the  company  of  the  sciences  ;  but  he 
saved  it  only  by  destroying  it.  lie  ad- 
mitted that  the  criticisms  of  the  enemy 
were  just,  and  urged  that  the  science, 
as  understood  in  England,  required 
complete  reconstruction.  What  will 
come  of  the  process  remains  to  be  seen  ; 


but  it  is  at  least  indisputable  that  the 
process  has  begun.  It  is  indisputable 
also  that  among  the  dissolvent  forces, 
the  rhetoric  of  Carlyle  and  Buskin — 
anticipating  by  twenty  years  the  more 
scientific  batteries — was  a  considerable 
factor.  Carlyle — of  whose  delight  in 
the  discovery  of  his  new  ally  Mr.  Froude 
has  told  us — spoke  to  Emerson  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  *' thunderbolts'*  against  the 
orthodox  economy.  But  there  were 
lightning  flashes  also.  '*  Buskin,"  says 
Dr.  Ingram,  "  had  not  merely  protested 
against  the  egoistic  spirit  of  the  preva- 
lent doctrine,  but  had  pointed  to  some 
of  its  real  weaknesses  as  a  scientific  the- 
ory." The  directions  in  which  Mr. 
Buskin's  work  has  contributed  to  modi- 
fy the  methods  and  prevalent  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy  are  well  indicated 
in  the  complimentary  address  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  1885,  and 
which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  day,  including  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Bishops  Lightfoot  and  West- 
cott,  the  Headmasters  of  many  public 
schools,  and  many  of  the  Professors  of 
the  Universities.  **  Those  of  us,"  says 
one  paragraph  of  this  address,  ^*  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  economic 
and  social  questions  desire  to  convey  to 
you  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
your  work  in  these  subjects,  pre-emi- 
nently in  its  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
trines (1)  that  Political  Economy  can 
furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and 
work  only  when  it  respects  the  dignity 
and  moretl  destiny  of  man  ;  (2)  that  the 
wide  use  of  wealth,  in  developing  a 
complete  human  life,  is  of  incomparably 
greater  moment,  both  to  men  and  na- 
tions, than  its  production  or  accumu- 
lation, and  can  alone  give  these  any 
vital  significance  ;  (3)  that  honorable 
performance  of  duty  is  more  truly  just 
than  rigid  enforcement  of  right ;  and 
that  not  in  competition  but  in  helpful- 
ness, not  in  self-assertion  but  in  rever- 
ence, is  to  be  found  the  power  of  life." 
If  space  permitted,  it  would  not,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  draw  out  from 
these  general  statements  of  the  Buskin- 
ian  doctrine  many  of  the  distinctive 
tenets  and  methods  of  the  new  school 
of  economists. 

But,   after  all,    whichever  view   we 
take  of    Mr.    Buskin  as  a  theorist — 
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whether  we  regard  him  as  a  prophet  of 
the  new  school  or  a  mere  Utopian 
dreamer, — it  is  by  practical  considera- 
tions that  the  quality  of  his  work  must 
be  judged.  Political  ideals  are,  indeed, 
not  to  be  discarded  as  valueless  because 
they  are  not  immediately  practicable  ; 
bat  their  worth  is  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  tendency  of  them  is  adjustable  to 
actual  conditions.  Similarly  the  course 
of  economic  theory  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  pressure  of  political  problems— 
far  more  so,  as  Dr.  Ingram  says,  than 
theorists  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  practical  directions  in  which  Mr. 
Buskin's  work  seems  to  me  to  stand  in 
close  relation  with  modern  problems. 

Let  us  begin  with  ''  the  worst  of  the 
political  creed''  at  which,  as  stated  in 
the  preface  to  Unto  this  Last,  he  wished 
his  economic  theories  to  lead  the  reader. 
The  practical  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Suskin  in  that  book  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  National  Schools  for  the  young  to 
be  established  at  Oovernment  cost  and 
under  Government  discipline  over  the 
whole  country. 

2.  Every  child  to  be  taught,  further, 
some  trade  or  calling. 

3.  In  connection  with  these  technical 
classes,  Government  workshops  to  be 
established  for  the  production  of  all 
necessaries  and  useful  luxuries — not  in 
order  to  extinguish  private  enterprise, 
but  to  set  a  standard  of  good  and  ex- 
emplary work. 

4.  Any  person  out  of  employment  to 
be  set  forthwith  to  work  at  the  nearest 
Government  workshop. 

5.  Such  work  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed 
rate  in  each  employment. 

6.  Those  who  would  work  if  they 
could,  to  be  taught.  Those  who  could 
work  if  they  would,  to  be  set  to  penal 
work. 

7.  For  the  old  and  destitute  comfort 
and  home  to  be  provided  ;  which,  when 
misfortune  had  oeen  sifted  from  guilt, 
would  be  honorable  instead  of  disgrace- 
ful .to  the  receiver." 

To  the  reader  familiar  with  the  "  ad- 
vanced" ideas  of  to-day  Mr.  Buskin's 
Seven  Points  may  seem  moderate  and 
even  tame.  But  when  they  were  first 
propounded,  thirty-five  years  ago,  they 
were  voted  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 


Mr.  Buskin'*s  own  father— a  prosperous 
city  merchant — was  horrified  at  the 
economic  heresies  of  his  son  ;  and  so 
unpopular  was  the  presentation  of  such 
views  that  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
for  which  the  articles  were  written  felt 
bound  to  stop  them  in  mid-course.  Yet 
every  one  of  the  points  in  the  Buskin 
Programme  has  either  been  put  into 
operation  (whole  or  partial)  or  is  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  practical  poli- 
ticians. Nob.  1  and  2 — elementary  and 
technical  education — need  not  detain 
us.  Proposal  No.  3 — for  Government 
workshops — is  still  only  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. But  we  may  notice  the  grow- 
ing conception  of  the  State  as  Model 
Employer,  and  the  modern  extensions 
of  Government  warranty  and  anti  adul- 
teration laws  as  steps  m  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Buskin.  The  next 
proposal  (No.  4) — Government  work 
for  the  unemployed — has  at  least  passed 
from  the  pages  of  political  idealists  to 
discussion  in  Parliament.  The  occa- 
sional establishment  of  Municipal  Belief 
Works  and  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
responsibility  involved  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Labor  Department  and  a  La- 
bor Gazette  may  fairly  be  claimed  as 
Buskinian.  Under  No.  $  falls  the 
growiug  adoption,  both  by  the  central 
and  \yj  the  municipal  authorities,  of 
the  prmciple  of  Fair  Wages  or  of  Trade- 
Union  wa^es  ;  while  the  movement  for 
**  The  Livmg  Wage"  has  been  avowedly 
based  by  some  of  its  most  influential 
supporters  on  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bus- 
kin. Beversing  the  order  of  the  last 
two  points,  proposal  Ko.  7 — one  of  the 
central  and  most  persistent  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  ideals — is  simply  Dr.  Hunter's 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  Old- 
age  Pensions,  plus  Mr.  Stansfeld's  for  a 
reformed  Poor  Law.  Men  of  all  parties 
are,  in  fact,  combining  or  competing  to 
give  practical  effect  to  Mr.  Buskin's 
doctrine  that  the  State  should  recog- 
nize '*  Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare  as 
well  as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword."  But 
the  more  such  schemes  are  realized,  the 
more  will  the  necessity  be  felt  for  pen- 
alizing the  loafer.  This  is  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's proposal  No.  6.  "  The  law  of 
national  health,"  he  explains,  '^  is  like 
that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea,  in  perfect 
but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs 
continually  fall  to  the  lowest  place,  and 
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the  clear  water  rise*'  (Munera  Pulveris, 

§  109). 

The  definite  political  and  social  sug- 
gestions involved  in  other  parts  of  Mr. 
Kuskin's  economic  writings  are  not  so 
easil}'  summarized  as  in  the  case  of 
Unto  this  Last.  Space  will  only  per- 
mit me  to  mention  a  few  of  them,  which 
I  arrange  under  the  general  heads  of 
Rural  and  Urban.  With  regard  to 
some  phases  of  the  Land  Question,  it  is 
quite  curious  how  accuratelv  **onthe 
spot/'  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  Mr. 
Buskin  has  been.  In  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  Fors  Clavigera  (1871-74),  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  for 
Fair  Eents,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Com- 
pensation for  Improvements.  He  gave 
the  landlords  until  1880  to  set  their 
houses  in  order.  In  that  year,  he  pre- 
dicted, the  landlords  of  the  country 
would  be  **  confronted  not  with  a  Chart- 
ist meeting  at  Eennington,  but  a  magna 
and  maxima  Chartist  Ecclesia  at  West- 
minster"— wherein,  he  said,  they  would 
**  find  a  difference  and  to  purpose." 
The  difference  was  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  The  reforms  he  advocated  be- 
gan, of  course,  with  Ireland — the  cor- 
pus vile  on  which  we  make  so  many  of 
our  political  experiments,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  The  principles  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  may  never  oe  applied 
in  Great  Britain  ;  though,  with  Croft- 
ers' Courts  sitting  in  Scotland  and  a 
Land  Commission  in  Wales,  a  prudent 
man  would  perhaps  not  prophesy  very 
confidently.  But  if  such  Government 
action  is  averted  in  England,  will  it  not 
be  because  English  landlords  have  be- 
come Ruskinians  ?  With  regard  to  an- 
other phase  of  the  question,  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  not  a  land  nationalizer.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  private  tenure.  But 
"  property,"  he  says,  "  belongs  to 
whom  proper.'*  "The  land  to  those 
who  can  use  it."  **  By  whomsoever 
held  to  be  made  the  most  of."  "  The 
right  action  of  a  State  respecting  its 
land  is  to  secure  it  in  various  portions 
to  those  of  its  citizens  who  deserve  to 
be  trusted  with  it,  according  to  their 
respective  desires  and  proved  capaci- 
ties." These  typical  extracts  from 
writings  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago 
are  specially  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  recent  debates  on  the  clauses 
of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  under  which 


it  is  sought  to  invest  local  bodies  with 
compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  and 
hiring  land,  m  order  to  dole  it  out  "  to 
those  who  can  use  it."  I  may  refer  to 
this  matter  the  more  freely  because  no 
difference  of  opinion  was  professed  on 
the  principle  involved.  The  point  on 
which  discussion  turned  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  which  any  one  man 
would,  could,  or  should  want,  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  would 
be  likely  to  make  the  most  of  it.     Both 

1)arties  agreed  in  giving  access  to  the 
and  to  the  citizens,  precisely  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  says,  ''accordmg  to  their  re- 
spective desires  and  proved  capacities." 
*'  We  are  all  Socialists  now,"  said  Sir 
William   Harcourt    in  a  now  historic 

I)hrase.  He  might  have  said,  with  at 
east  as  much  truth,  "  We  are  all  Rus- 
kinians now."  We  have,  however,  as 
yet  hardly  grasped,  as  fully  as  might  be 
wished,  another  Ruskiuian  conception 
on  the  Land  Question — the  conception 
of  beautiful  landscape  as  one  oi  the 
most  essential  elements  of  national 
wealth.  But  all  such  movements  as 
those  for  the  preservation  of  commons, 
the  protection  of  footpaths,  the  limita- 
tion of  rural  advertisements,  and  **  ac- 
cess to  mountains*^  are  steps  toward  sat- 
isfying a  new  economic  want  which  the 
author  of  Modern  Painters  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  one  man  in  our  time 
to  create. 

Turning  now  from  the  country  to  the 
towns,  I  will  cite  a  passage  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  wrote  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
"  bitter  cry  of  Outcast  London"  was 
heard  in  the  land,  and  "  slumming"  be- 
came a  recognized  occupation  : — 

''  I  beg  the  readers  alike,  and  the  despisera, 
of  my  former  pleadings  in  this  matter,  to  ob- 
serve that  all  the  recent  agitation  of  the  pab- 
lio  mind  concerning  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
is  merely  the  sndden  and  febrUe  (Heaven  be 
thanked,  thoagh,  for  snoh  fever  !)  recognition 
of  the  things  which  I  have  been  these  twenty 
years  trying  to  get  recognized,  and  reiterating 
description  and  lamentation  of —even  to  the 
aotaal  printing  of  my  pages  blood-red — to  try 
if  I  conld  catch  the  eye  at  least,  when  I  could 
not  the  ear  or  the  heart. 

(The  reference  in  the  penultimate  words 
is  to  some  passages  in  Sesame  and  Lilies 
describing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin — who,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  ^'  sensationid 
journalism" — had  printed  in  red-ink.) 
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In  a  retrospect  over  the  multifarious 
schemes  and  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  urban  conditions,  which  have 
marked  the  last  thirty  years,  one  of  the 
names  which  stand  out  among  those  of 
pioneers  is  the  honored  name  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill.  The  root-ideas  of  her 
work  were,  I  suppose,  two  :  first,  the 
idea  in  connection  with  "  slum  prop- 
erty,'* of  personal  responsibility ;  sec- 
ondly, the  idea  of  personal  service,  to 
the  poor.  These  ideas  have  had  many 
and  fruitful  ramifications — some  of 
them  suggested  also  by  Mr.  Buskin. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  was  Mr.  Ruskin 
who  first  had  the  inspiration  of  giving 
Miss  Hill  the  opportunities  for  her 
work  as  a  social  pioneer.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  resolved  to  set  his  theories  on 
this  subject  into  practical  motion. 
Some  freehold  property,  of  small  tene- 
ments, he  already  possessed  under  his 
father's  will  ;  some  other  leasehold 
property  of  a  similar  description  he  sub- 
sequently bought  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  of  these  properties  he  entrusted 
to  the  stewardship  of  Miss  Hill*  She 
was  to  earn  for  him  a  moderate  and 
fixed  income  ;  but,  for  the  rest  and 
above  all,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  tenants.  Many  other  practical  ex- 
periments in  social  reform  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Ruskin — experiments  in 
the  reclamation  of  land,  in  village  indus- 
tries, in  fanning,  in  model  tea-shops,  in 
the  purification  of  streams,  in  street- 
cleaning.  But  probably  none  of  his  ex- 
periments will  have  had  so  permanent 
and  so  fruitful  an  influence  toward  the 
solution  of  modern  problems  as  the 
demonstration  which  ne  enabled  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  to  give  in  model  landlord- 
ism. Mr.  Ruskin  was  fond  of  preach- 
ing what  has  been  called  the  *'  slum 


crusade"  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  and 
the  movement  for  University  and  Col- 
lege "  Settlements"  owe^  not  a  little  to 
his  exhortations.  "  My  University 
friends  came  to  me,"  he  said,  '^  at  the 
end  of  my  Inaugural  Lectures,  with 
grave  faces,  to  remonstrate  against  ir- 
relevant and  Utopian  topics  being  in* 
troduced. "  They  may  have  been  irrele- 
vant;  they  certainly  were  not  Utopian. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  incomplete 
sketch  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  social  and  politi- 
cal work,  I  ought  perhaps  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misconception. 
Neither  in  the  case  of  his  practical  sug- 
gestions nor  in  that  of  his  economic 
theories,  do  I  claim  anv  patent  rights 
or  any  exclusive  credit  for  Mr.  Ruskin. 
In  an  old  and  complex  society,  the* 
growth  of  new  ideas  and  the  operation 
of  fresh  motive-forces  require  the  com- 
bined efforts,  from  many  different  di- 
rections, of  many  thinkers  and  many 
workers.  Before  the  fruit  ripens  upon 
the  tree  much  digging  and  ditching  is 
necessary  :  the  ram  must  fall  and  the 
sunshine ;  and  the  procession  of  times 
and  seasons  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  scramble  which 
sometimes  sets  in,  on  the  part  of  com- 
peting claimants,  for  the  whole  credit 
and  the  sole  credit  of  the  ripe  fruit  of 
politics.  No  such  absurd  claim  will 
anywhere  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
writing.  What  I  have  tried  in  the 
foregoing  pages  to  show  is  that,  in 
many  channels,  his  influence  has  flowed 
in  conformity  with  the  aspirations  and 
efforts  of  his  generation.  And  ''it  is 
better,'*  as  he  has  somewhere  said  of 
the  desultory  character  of  his  work, 
"  to  irrigate  than  to  excel.*' — National 
Review. 


■♦  •- 
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"  Une  femme  aimable  doit  avoir  nonseole- 
ment  les  giioea  ezterieores,  mais  lea  graoes  da 
oosar  et  dea  aentimenta." — Mm.  db  Lambbbt. 

Ik  the  fine  old  Tudor  Hall  of  New 
Place,  one  wintry  afternoon,  there  were 
seated  round  the  oak  logs,  which  glowed 


in  the  carved  fireplace,  a  lady  of  middle 
age  and  her  guest,  a  Frenchwoman  well 
known  in  Paris  society.  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes  sat  with  the  Nineteenth 
Genturtf  in  her  lap,  and  both  mothers 
were  discussing  the  **  Revolt  of   the 
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Daughters"  in  the  last  number,  as  they 
waited  for  the  return  of  their  two  girls 
from  the  ice. 

**  Bien  spirituelle,  raa  ch^re,  fine  et 
gracieuse/*  said  the  French  lady,  **  but 
every  time  I  come  to  your  wonderful 
country  I  find  you  occupied  with  some- 
thing new.  Now,  has  your  charming 
Ida  joined  this  army  of  insurgent  Ama- 
zons ?'*  '*  I  cannot  deny  that  my  child 
feels  the  movement  like  all  other  young 
women,"  said  the  hostess  ;  *'  but  what 
do  you  find  so  surprising  in  Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe's  clever  piece  ?" 

^^  Mais  tout!  Everything!'*  re- 
joined the  French  lady.  '*  You  know 
the  young  girl  in  the  play  says,  *  Lors- 
qu'une  demoiselle  est  bien  elevee,  elle 
pense  toujours  comme  sa  maman,"  and 
absurd  though  that  is,  it  is  yet  true 
that  in  France  we  have  no  question  of 
this  kind.  But,  forgive  me,  you  Eng- 
lish love  to  dwell  upon  your  difficulties  ; 
is  it  not  possible  that  you  exaggerate  the 
trouble  ?"  **  1  fear  not,"  said  the 
other.  **  It  is  not  pretty  to  hear  wives 
congratulated  upon  having  no  daugh- 
ters, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  our  girls  are  profoundly  restless  and 
dissatisfied." 

The  Frenchwoman  sprang  to  her 
feet  :  *'  But  the  art  of  living,  and  the 
joy  of  being  young,  and  the  delight  of 
the  first  experience  of  life  !  Ah!  cMre 
madame  !  how  willingly  would  we  taste 
of  these  again  1"  And  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  the  clear  flames. 

"Our  young  girls  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten how  to  be  young  in  your  sense," 
said  the  Englishwoman,  '*  they  all  of 
them  try  to  talk  like  women  of  mature 
years.  You  know,  by  the  way,  a  brill- 
iant Girton  friend  of  ours  who  says 
that  all  might  yet  be  well  if  we  could 
only  have  three  generations  of  single 
women." 

**  Truly  you  English  are  a  wonderful 
people  !"  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Moudes  ;  '*  the  remedy  of  our  young 
Girton  friend  is  worthy  of  the  Precieu- 
ses  Ridicules.  But  your  girls  must  be 
in  a  sad  condition  if  they  are  not  happy 
at  home,  and  yet  do  not  wish  to  be 
wives  and  mothers."  **  Ah,  well  ! 
they  are  not  all  so  advanced  as  that," 
laughed  the  hostess.  **  Many  of  our 
girls  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
we  can  still  boast  ol  our  happy  homes. 


I  believe  that  my  Ida  looks  upon  me  as 
her  best  friend,  as  she  is  certainly  mine. 
But  in  very  many  households  the  girls 
do  not  seem  happy  themselves,  nor  do 
they  apparently  succeed  in  making 
those  around  them  happy.  Only  yes- 
terday I  had  a  sad  visit  from  an  old 
friend,  who  has,  at  considerable  cost  to 
herself,  and  after  much  effort,  won  for 
her  daughter  a  University  training. 
The  child  is  now  settled  at  home,  but 
she  does  not  make  herself  happy.  She 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  her  mother,  she  is  not  willing  to 
share  the  family  life,  she  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  her  own.  She 
complained  to  her  mother  the  other  day 
that  visitors  had  been  asked  to  the 
house,  as  they  interfered  with  her  plans 
for  study.  The  mother,  who,  in  my 
judgment,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
daughter,  is  naturally  much  disheart- 
ened. I  wish  that  I  could  believe  this 
to  be  a  solitary  case  ;  but  through  Ida  I 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
troubles  of  many  girls,  and  indeed  they 
often  come  to  consult  me  in  their  diffi- 
culties, for  they  know  I  am  sympa- 
thetic." 

**  You  think,  then,  the  mothers  are 
in  fault  ?  As  a  French  mother  that 
interests  me  much,"  said  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

**  Yes  and  no,"  returned  the  other. 
**  There  are  causes  at  work  over 
which  mothers  as  such  can  have  no  con- 
trol. Ours  is  a  time  of  transition,  and 
all  our  ideas,  political,  social,  and  even 
religious,  are  being  tested  anew  as  with 
fire.  We  shall  emerge,  doubtless,  all 
the  stronger  for  the  ordeal ;  our  sons, 
meanwhile,  are  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
life,  how  should  our  daughters  escape 
their  share  of  the  burden  ?  Perhaps  a 
more  immediate  cause,  and  one  closely 
connected  with  the  new  social  condi- 
tions, is  the  new  education.  We  must 
all  admit  that  much  has  been  done  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  this 
last  generation.  We  have  hardly  yet 
gathered  the  fruits  of  that  important 
movement.  At  present  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  girls 
to-day  have  had  a  very  different  train- 
ing from  their  mothers.  The  dullest 
girl  probably  has  a  smattering  of  Latin, 
and  has  read  and  forgotten  some 
Euclid  ;  she,  poor  child,  firmly  believes 
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that  her  mother  was  brought  up  on 
MangnalVa  Questions  and  the  Child's 
Guide  to  Knowledge — the  result  is  not 
to  edification." 

**  Poor  child  indeed  V*  retorted  the 
French  lady  ;  "  she  must  have  a  very 

freat  want  of  humor^  for  she  must 
now  very  well  that  she  could  not  fill 
her  mother's  place.  What  about  the 
mother's  skill  m  managing  the  house- 
holdy  gathering  a  pleasant  society  for 
her  young  people,  arranging  for  the 
special  and  very  different  wants  of  each 
member  of  her  family  ?  The  art  of  liv- 
ing cannot  be  taught  by  examination 
papers,  and  it  is  just  this  that  the 
mother  has  learned  and  the  girl  has 
not.  In  the  years  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  we  French 
mothers  think ^ that  our  daughters  are 
learning  some  of  the  most  precious  les- 
sons of  their  lives  :  how  to  write  a  let- 
ter, how  to  read  a  book,  how  to  throw 
off  the  self-consciousness  of  the  school- 
girl. Everything  is  new,  and,  while 
our  daughters  take  in  the  larger  life  at 
every  pore,  they  gradually  gather  ma- 
terial to  form  judgments,  they  develop 
their  personality.  These  years  are  a 
true  ecole  des  femmes-  But  toll  me, 
you  who  are  all  advocates  for  prolong- 
ing the  school  life  of  the  girl  mto  the 
college  life  of  the  woman,  how  do  you 
find  it  work  ?  Your  son  when  he  goes 
to  college  enters  the  world ;  your 
daughter,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
do  no  such  thing  ;  for  her  the  years  at 
college  must  be  more  or  less  years  of 
cloistered  seclusion.  We  in  France  are 
watching  the  experiment  with  the  great- 
est interest." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  ready  with 
an  answer,"  said  the  English  mother. 
''  I  suppose  that  for  the  highest  aca- 
demic training  in  special  subjects  a  col- 
lege life  is  essential.  For  the  average 
girl  the  experiment  is  still  so  new  that 
we  can  hardly  pronounce  upon  it.  You 
must,  however,  admit  that  it  has  raised 
the  standard  of  education  for  women  all 
over  the  country." 

''  Doubtless  it  has,  and  your  girls 
ought  to  have  been  the  happier  for  it ; 
however,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  is  too 
soon  to  draw  conclusions.  But,  cMre 
tnadame,  all  foreign  mothers  would  say 
that  you  should  do  as  they  do^   and 


arrange    suitable    marriages    for   your 
daughters." 

*'  That,  in  England,  my  dear  friend, 
is  quite  impossible.  Our  mothers  would 
bungle  over  it,  our  daughters  would  not 
suffer  it,  and  our  young  men  would  join 
Lobengula  sooner  than  be  made  vic- 
tims." 

"  I  know,"  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes",  **  I  know,  and  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  you  English  are  a  wonderful 
people  I  But  where  are  our  own  girls  ? 
should  they  not  be  home  by  now  ?  You 
know  that  in  England  I  do  as  the  Eng- 
lish— but — "  As  she  spoke  the  door 
opened,  and  two  girls  entered  the  room, 
laa,  the  English  girl,  was  tall  and  fair, 
and  seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
she  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  close*  fitting 
serge  with  gaiters.  Marguerite,  her 
French  companion,  who  wore  a  Polish 
skating  costume,  was  dark,  and  some- 
what older,  shorter,  and  slighter  than 
her  friend.  Both  girls  were  flushed 
with  exercise  and  seemed  radiant  with 
health  and  happiness. 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  said  Ida,  "  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us.  We  have  had  a 
capital  time.  The  ice  was  quite  first- 
rate,  and  Margnerite  here  showed  them 
how  to  skate.  It  was  such  fun ;  the 
other  girls  would  not  believe  that  she 
was  French  because  she  skated  so  well, 
and  so  elegantly  too,  but  when  she  made 
a  courtesy  to  the  squiress  on  saying 
good-bye,  they  had  to  believe.  Why 
don't  English  girls  make  courtesies,  I 
wonder  ?  I  suppose  because  we  could 
never  do  them  so  well,"  and  she  began  a 
series  of  mock  courtesies  to  her  mother 
and  Madame  des  Deux  Mondes.  ^*  Our 
French  courtesy  is  the  result  of  a  long 
tradition,"  said  Marguerite,  smiling, 
^*  you  must  not  hope  to  catch  it  in  that 
flippant  way  ;  but  here  is  tea,  and  I 
must  make  ready  !"  "  Oh  !  I  can't 
wait,"  said  Ida,  flinging  herself  on  to  a 
low  seat  and  tossing  off  her  hat  and 
furs.  *'  There  will  be  no  tea-cake,  if 
yon  don't  make  haste,"  she  called  after 
her  friend.  A  few  minutes  later  found 
the  little  party  seated  round  the  tea- 
table,  and  Ida  began  again,  '*  What 
have  you  been  doing,  mother? — not 
been  out,  I  am  afraid." 

••  Well,  no  ;  we  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  our  discussion  that  we  eat  on 
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round  the  fire.  You  would  be  in- 
terested, too,  in  what  we  were  saying. 
We  were  talking  of  French  and  English 
girls,  and  said  that  there  were  many 
promising  English  girls  who  seemed  to 
fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  lives. 
How  does  it  strike  you,  Marguerite  ?'* 

"  I  think  your  English  girls  are  splen- 
did, madame  ;  they  are  so  frank,  and 
brave,  and  fearless,  and  then  they  are  so 
grand  to  look  upon.  Does  not  your 
poet  say  *  divinely  tall '  ?  But  they  are 
not  aimables  ;  forgive  me,  but  I  do  not 
find  the  English  for  that." 

**  Won't ^orable do?"  cried  Ida  with 
a  laugh. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Marguerite,  "  not  at 
all." 

**  You  mean  amiable  surely,"  said  the 
hostess. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes  ;  **  our  aimahle  means  being 
graceful  in  everything,  with  the  wish  to 
be  kind  to  everybody.  Yes,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  with  all  their  faults,  our 
French  girls  are  certainly  aimahles,  I 
do  not  know  if  that  is  in  the  curriculum 
of  Girton,  but  it  is  not  in  any  exami- 
nation paper  I  ever  saw." 

**  Well,"  continued  Marguerite,  "I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
French  girl  to  do  what  I  saw  two  Eng- 
lish girls  do  to-dav  on  the  ice.  Our 
hostess,  you  must  Know,  madame,  was 
very  kind,  and  she  had  provided  chairs, 
and  a  tent,  and  hot  coffee  for  the  skat- 
ers, but  the  girls  of  whom  1  spoke  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice  to  some  friends,  in 
hearing  of  the  hostess,  to  come  away  to 
their  lake — much  better  ice — it  was  get- 
ting a  bore  to  stay  any  longer.  Where- 
upon this  little  party  went  off.  I  sup- 
pose that,  as  girls  in  England  are  noth- 
ing if  not  frank,  when  they  get  bored 
they  find  it  simplest  to  say  so  ;  but  it  is 
not  aimable.'^ 

'*  Maisc'estmal  61ev6,"  said  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

"It  is  very  often  done,"  said  Ida, 

"  but  you  know  our  English  girl  is  like 

the  child  in  the  rhyme  : — 

Vfhen  she  is  good  she  is  verj  very  good, 
Bat  when  she  is  bad  she  is  horrid, 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Ida,"  said  her 
mother,  "  that  you  would  tell  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes  something  of  what 
you  were  telling  me  of  the  grievances 
of  your  young  friends." 


(( 


They  are  so  many,  it  is  difficult  to 
select,"  replied  Ida.  "  I  had  better 
take  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. A  told  me  that  there  was  not  a 
really  useful  book  in  the  house  ;  that 
she  was  very  anxious  to  study  history, 
but  that  her  parents  resolutely  discour- 
aged all  attempts  on  her  part  to  get  the 
necessary  books.  She  said  that  she  had 
an  allowance  for  her  clothes,  which  was 
more  than  she  wanted,  but  she  had  to 
account  for  this  from  the  millinery 
point  of  view." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

"  B  told  me,"  continued  Ida,  "  that 
though  there  were  plenty  of  books  in 
the  house,  it  was  considered  waste  of 
time  for  her  to  read  them.  G  said  that 
her  music  had  been  given  up  as  almost 
hopeless  at  school,  but  that  she  was  now 
obliged  to  practise  two  hours  every  day, 
thus  sacrincing  most  precious  time.  £> 
complained  that  her  whole  heart  was  in 
painting,  but  that  she  was  denied  a  fire 
m  the  only  room  in  which  she  could  find 
the  proper  light.  E  told  me  that  she 
was  very  keenly  interested  in  following 
a  course  of  lessons  on  economics,  but 
that  she  had  to  miss  half  the  lessons  be- 
cause a  proper  escort  could  not  be  found 
for  her,  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
go  alone.  But  this  is  only  a  selection 
from  many  stories  of  the  Rind.  Then 
there  are  the  girls  who  are  not  allowed 
to  read  the  books  they  want  to  read,  to 
see  the  plays  they  want  to  see,  and,  I 
am  half  ashamed  to  repeat  it,  one  of 
them  actually  told  me  of  a  mother  who 
had  given  her  daughter  a  novel  to  read, 
but  had  pinned  up  the  three  most  in- 
teresting chapters  with  a  bonnet  pin." 

"  My  dear  child  !"  "  Mais  c'est 
inoui  !  exclaimed  both  mothers  in  a 
breath. 

'*  Well,"  said  Ida,  ''  I  did  not  invent 
the  story.  I  was  told  it  in  a  very  serious 
way,  and  I  was  also  told  that  when  the 
chapters  had  been  read  the  pin  was  re- 
placed. But  there  are  many  other  com- 
plaints coming  from  girls  who  have 
really  become  women,  that  they  are  not 
free  to  order  their  own  lives,  not  free 
to  make  their  own  friends,  or  to  see 
them  when  made,  and  that  they  lead  a 
pinched  and  narrowed  existence." 

"  It  is  passing  strange,"  said  the 
French  lady,  **  that  these  difficulties  do 
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not  beset  us.  I  have  heard  of  such 
cases^  but  I  believe  them  to  be  as  hap- 
pily rare  with  us  as  jon  tell  me  they  are 
unhappily  common  with  you.  And  yet 
our  girls  have  been  until  quite  lately 
very  rigidly  bound  by  conventions." 

*'Bnt,'*  objected  Ida,  *'your  girls, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  serious  thmgs, 
do  they  ?  We  here  always  think  of 
them  as  principally  concerned  with  dress 
and  amusement.*' 

**  I  think  I  can  answer  you,"  said 
Madame  des  Deux  Mondes.  ''  If  the 
training  of  our  girls  were  so  bad  as  is 
commonly  supposed  in  England,  how 
could  they  develop  into  the  capable  and 
devoted  women  that  we  find  in  France? 
Women  with  us  count  for  so  much. 
Our  peasant's  wife  works  as  hard  as  her 
husband,  and  is  often  the  more  saga- 
cious of  the  two.  Our  bourgeoise  keeps 
her  husband's  accounts,  assists  him  m 
his  business,  and  often  carries  it  on  alone 
after  his  death.  And  though  you  Eng- 
lish laugh  at  ma  mire,  the  French 
mother  holds  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
her  children  that  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. She  makes  herself  the  compan- 
ion of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  in 
their  work  and  in  their  play.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  French  mother  is  more 
sympathique  than  the  English  T* 

"  I  cannot  tell  that,  petite  m^re/*  said 
Marguerite,  "  but  I  know  that  you 
always  manage  to  keep  a  chapter  ahead 
of  me  in  our  class  work." 

**  Bravo  !'*  shouted  Ida,  clapping  her 
hands  :  ^'  a  solution  !  Marguerite  is 
always  l)rilliant,  and  she  has  hit  upon 
a  reipedy — that  mothers  should  always 
keep  a  chapter  ahead  of  their  daugh- 
ters." 

**  Pray  tell  me,"  said  the  elder  French 
lady,  **  do  you  find  these  difficulties  in 
every  class  of  English  life  ?*' 

**  I  think  not,"  replied  the  hostess. 
"  I  have  some  experience  among  Lon- 
don working  girls,  and  I  have  often 
been  struck  at  the  really  beautiful  confi- 
dence that  seems  to  exist  between  the 
girls  and  their  mothers.  A  girl  has 
often  said  to  me,  when  speaking  of  her 
weekly  wage,  **  Mother  gives  me  so 
much,"  as  if  the  mother  had  earned  the 
money  instead  of  the  daughter.  I  find, 
too,  that  the  rules  made  by  the  mothers 
are  obeyed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
without  murmur  or  dispute.  I  have 
Nbw  Siuiixs.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


found,  for  instance,  that  any  scheme  for 
entertainment  involving  later  hours 
than  is  common  would  not  succeed  ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  opposed  by  the  moth- 
ers, and  the  daughters  would  not  dis- 
pute that  authority." 

"  Then  the  heart  of  your  people  is 
sound  in  this  matter  ?^'  said  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is,*'  said  the  other 
lady. 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  continued  the 
Frenchwoman,  **from  what  you  have 
told  me  that  the  difficulty  ii^  a  passing 
one,  and  that  it  lies  mainly  with  the 
class  who  experience  a  want  of  ease  in 
money  matters  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  those  who  have  a 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  discontents  of  the  very 
rich.  They  probably  could  do  better 
if  they  would.  But  for  the  struggling 
professional  man  with  several  children, 
it  must  often  be  a  serious  difficulty  to 
provide  his  daughters,  in  a  small, 
cramped  home,  witn  quiet,  leisure,  and 
opportunities  for  self-education.  I  re- 
member how  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
professor  once  pointed  out  to  me  the 
waste  of  space  in  your  Epglish  houses. 
You  have  more  house-room  than  any 
other  nation,  and  you  know  least  well 
how  to  utilize  what  you  have.  A  bed- 
room can  always  be  made  available  as  a 
work-room,  and  if  your  girls  are  in  ear- 
nest, they  should  gladly  do  for  themselves 
the  extra  work  involved  in  a  fire  and 
light.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential 
01  life  to  be  alone  for  some  part  of  each 
day.  As  to  you,  young  ladies,  you  have 
most  things  that  you  can  desire,  though 
they  may  not  be  arranged  quite  in  tno 
way  you  would  now  wish.  Je  vous  donr 
nerai  pour  consigiie  Patience  et  Sym- 
pathie.  You  can  afford  to  be  generous, 
for  the  world  is  yours." 

"  But  what  will  you  give  to  the  moth- 
ers ?"  cried  both  girls  together. 

**  Perhaps  as  a  mother  myself,  I  am 
not  the  best  person  to  give  myself  ad- 
vice," answered  she.  "I  think  I  should 
say.  Try  to  realize  that  your  daughter 
of  twenty-five  is  a  woman,  and  keep  a 
chapter  ahead  of  her,  as  Ida  says — if 
you  can.  There  is,  however,  one-  sug- 
gestion I  should  like  to  make  to  moth- 
ers and  daughters  alike.  When  1  come 
32 
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to  England  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
a  Dames  Seules  railway  carriage  with  the 
windows  up.  You  have  Woman's 
world,  Woman's  work,  work  foi  Wom- 
en, Women's  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.  staring  at  you  from  every  street 
corner.  I  believe  that  in  America  they 
went  so  far  as  a  Woman's  Exhibition. 
But  women  are  not  a  separate  class,  and 
I  object  to  being  treated  as  if  we  were 
Esquimaux  or  Hottentots.  I  know  of 
good  work  and  bad  work^  useful  work 
and  beautiful  work,  but  unless  for  very 
special  thin^  I  do  not  understand 
women's  work.  We  in  France  have  ad- 
mirable social  workers,  artists,  and  writ- 
ers who  are  women,  and  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  their  work  has  not  a  dis- 
tinctive quality ;  but  we  do  not  insult 
them  by  talking  of  women's  work.  Yon 
may  be  sure  that  thus  you  are  raising 
two  standards,  and  that  one  of  them  is 
a  false  one.  I  know,  too,  that  some  of 
your  most  distinguished  women  smart 
under  this  false  sentiment.  No  I 
Young  ladies,  if  ever  you  do  any  work 
outside  your  homes,  pray  that,  for  your 
soul's  good,  it  may  be  judged  by  the 
true  standard." 

There  was-a  moment's  silence,  and  the 
two  girls  wandered  away  to  the  piano, 
where  Marguerite  began  to  sing, 

There  are  do  girls  like  £nglish  girls 
So  beautiful  as  they  be. 
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That  was  a  sad  little  story  about 
the  novel  and  the  bonnet  pin,"  said  the 
French  lady.  *'  0  foolish  daughter  of 
a  still  more  foolish  mother  !  I  see  that 
your  house  is  full  of  books ;  what  do 
vou  do  in  this  matter  ?" 

*'The  great  poets  maybe  trusted," 
said  the  English  mother.  *'  From  a 
little  child  Ida  has  grown  up  with  her 
Shakespeare.  If  you  can  establish  a 
real  love  for  the  great  and  the  beautiful, 
you  destroy  the  desire  for  the  false  and 
the  morbid.  And  indeed  is  that  not 
the  art  of  all  sound  education,  to  pro- 
mote the  good  rather  than  to  forbid  the 
bad  ?  Most  clever  girls  read  too  much, 
and  certainly  too  many  novels.  But  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  woman  of 
thirtv  was  likely  to  get  more  harm  from 
novels  than  the  woman  of  eighteen. 
Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  girl  you  are  trying  to 
^uide.     I  think  that  all  mothers  must 


feel  that  the  young  should  not  be  sad- 
dened by  an  abrupt  introduction  to  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world.  That 
should  come,  naturally  and  gradually, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  it  should  not  be 
through  novels.  Still  it  is  better  to  eat 
of  the  treeof  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  early 
home,  than  when  you  are  thrust  out 
among  the  thorns  and  pitfalls  of  actual 
life.  We  know,  alas  !  that  the  angel 
still  stands  at  the  gate  with  the  sword 
of  flame  to  prevent  our  return." 

"  I  am  entirely  with  you,"  said 
Madame  des  Deux  Mondes,  ''  though 
perhaps  in  this  I  should  be  in  advance 
of  most  French  mothers.  As  to  the 
music-hall  grievance,  I  am  not  learned 
in  your  English  music  halls,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  unless  when  some  real 
artist  appears  they  are  very  dull — assom- 
manf,  in  fact.  Would  you  allow  your 
Ida  to  go  to  one  of  these  entertain- 
ments ?" 

"  I  would  rather  that  she  did  not 
go,"  said  Ida's  mother.  '*  But  I  would 
willingly  take  her  to  hear  Chevalier  and 
any  other  true  artist  sing,  for  they  can 
always  be  heard  outside  the  music  hall. 
I  am  confident  that  Ida  has  so  much 
trust  in  me  that  she  would  accept  my 
decision  and  would  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  mind  ;  if,  however,  I  saw  any 
real  reluctance  on  her  part  to  do  so,  I 
think  I  should  take  courage,  and  in  the 
simplest  words  I  could  find  I  should 
give  her  my  reasons.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  Kousseau  makes  the  ideal 
teacher  say  to  the  little  Emile  when  he 
asks  any  inconvenient  question  ?  That 
answer  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  model 
of  wisdom  and  dignity." 

**  I  remember;'  said  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes.  **  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  not  very  much  interested  in  the  woes 
of  girls  who  are  forbidden  to  go  to 
music  halls.  I  have  only  lately  been 
witness  to  a  real  tragedy  in  which  a 
young  French  peasant  was  the  heroine, 
xou  have  been  to  our  country  house, 
and  I  dare  say  you  can  call  to  mind  An- 
toine,  our  gardener." 

*'  Of  course  I  can,"  said  the  hostess. 
"  I  always  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
types  of  the  French  peasant — a  type  of 
the  French  Puritan,  in  fact." 
**  Well,"  continued  the  Frenchwoman, 
"you  will  remember,  then,   his  tall. 
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spare  figure  and  his  fine  face  in  which 
austerity  has  carved  deep  lines.  He 
and  his  wife,  by  dint  of  unceasing  toil, 
have  bought  for  themselves  a  little 
terre,  and  have  laid  by  enough  to  make 
their  old  age  secure  and  to  start  their 
children  in  life.  There  are  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  and,  by  some  freak  of  na« 
ture,  the  girl  is  richly  endowed  with  in- 
tellectual gifts  and  artistic  aspirations. 
She  won  every  prize  at  school  that  could 
be  won,  and  read  every  book  that  she 
could  find.  But  her  father  was  dur— 
dour,  I  think  the  Scotch  say — and  he 
bade  the  poor  child  *  Go  dig.  What  did 
a  peasant  woman  want  with  books  ?  all 
evil  came  through  books ;  ^  and  he 
thrust  upon  the  girl  a  double  amount 
of  rough  manual  work.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  to  you  the  sweetness  and  for- 
bearance of  poor  Jeanne  ;  she  took 
blame  to  herself  that  she  was  not  her 
father^s.  ideal  of  a  daughter  ;  she  ad- 
mitted her  clumsiness.  She  rose  lit- 
erally with  the  sun  to  find  time  for  her 
precious  studies  ;  she  begged  a  few  ends 
of  candle  for  the  winter  evenings — the 
rigid  economy  of  the  cottage  did  not 
permit  artificial  light — she  bore  hard 
words,  aye,  and  blows,  with  a  dignity 
that  was  most  beautiful.  I  did  what  I 
could  for  her,  but  that  was  little,  and 
she  is  now  a  teacher  in  an  icole  commu- 
nale.  Imez  r  she  continued,  "  do  you 
remember  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Gallery  a  picture  of  a  young 
girl  who,  from  utter  weariness,  has  fall- 
en asleep  over  her  work  in  the  corn- 
field ?  She  is  lean  and  brown  and  plain, 
and  the  great  black  boots  which  she  has 
been  too  tired  to  take  off  stand  out  with 
a  cruel  realism  from  the  canvas.  You 
feel  that  the  feet  within  are  blistered 
and  swollen.  It  is  bv  one  of  the  men 
of  the  new  school.  That  girl  in  the 
picture  is  like  my  poor  Jeanne,  and  has 
the  same  wistful  look  on  her  face." 

**  The  picture  haunted  me  for  days," 
said  the  hostess  ;  *'  but,  like  you,  I  can- 
not rouse  myself  to  any  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  girls  who  must  gratify 
every  whim.  After  all,  old  age  should 
have  its  privileges,''  continued  she, 
laughing,  *'  though  we  shall  hardly  get 
much  comfort  out  of  the  cafk  chantant. 
But  I  do  entirely  sympathize  with  your 
old  French  friend  who  refused  to  read 
his  Balzac  until  he  was  fifty,  on  the 


ground  that  age  should  have  its  conso- 
lations !  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect 
the  young  to  take  that  view,  but  we 
may  expect  them  to  see  that  if  they 
accept  and  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  society  and  of  family 
life  they  must  in  return  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  of  personal  incli- 
nation, or  else  they  had  better  join 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island.'' 

"  And  then  there  is  always  Yen- 
dredi  n  put  in  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes. 

"  I  had  forgot  Friday  !*'  said  the 
hostess.  *^  But  all  my  heart  goes  out 
to  what  I  suppose  would  be  called,  in 
the  jargon  of  the  day,  the  third-rate 
girls — the  girls  who  are  not  clever,  nor 
attractive,  nor  beautiful,  who  have  no 
money  nor  the  energv  and  initiative  to 
make  money.  They  ao  all  the  tiresome, 
unpleasant  work  of  the  world,  for  which 
the  world  is  barely  grateful  to  them. 
They  indeed  live  upon  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  tables  of  their  happier 
sisters.  We  all  know  of  such  women, 
hidden  away  in  sick  rooms  and  barren 
places — lives  that  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  stronger  and  the  more  fortunate — 
lives  that  have  never  had  a  blossoming 
time,  '*  never  had  a  chance,"  as  the 
saying  is.  Some  of  our  discontented 
young  London  friends  might  here  find 
a  new  and  delightful  occupation  in 
bringing  variety  and  happiness  into  the 
hearts  of  such  as  these. 

"I  do  indeed  agree  with  you," 
said  Madame  des  Deux  Mondes,  *^  and 
for  the  other  difficulties  with  the  young 
people,  a  little  sympathy,  and  bonne 
volonU,  and  a  sense  of  the  humor  of 
the  thing,  would  save  the  situation  ; 
you  know  it  is  pour  rire,  though  tragic 
withal.  As  for  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  case,  you  surely  need  a  sounder 
theory  of  education ;  education  is  not 
an  end  but  a  means,  and  an  education 
which  leaves  out  the  end  of  life  is  not 
really  an  education  at  all.  Perhaps  you 
would  say  that  this  is  the  function  of 
religion,  and  indeed  our  great  Fenelon 
in  his  Education  des  Filles  has  left  us  a 
store  of  wise  and  delicate  precepts.  But 
how  far  we  seem  to  have  wandered  from 
the  days  when  education  could  be 
treated  as  a  fine  art !  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  in  many  households  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  save  a  col- 
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lision.     It  is  the  vulgarizing  of  family 
life  !*' 

**  We  have  to  rebuild  the  familjr," 
said  the  Englishwoman^  *'  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  and  to  recast  the  family 
ideal.  All  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing of  course  hangs  upon  the  larger 
question  of  the  true  function  of 
women.  So  much  of  wise  and  unwise 
has  been  written  and  said  upon  that 
subject  that  silence  seems  the  better 
part.  For  me,  I  am  well  content  to  let 
science  decide.  Biology  and  social  sci- 
ence will  determine  for  us.  But,  after 
all,  the  great  thing  in  life  is  not  to  ad- 
venture all  one's  chances  of  happiness  in 
the  frail  bark  of  one's  own  personality. 
The  world  to-day  is  full  of  new  hopes. 


though  we  in  England,  at  least,  may 
have  to  pass  through  troubled  waters 
before  we  realize  them.  Much  in  the 
future  must  depend  upon  our  daugh- 
ters, and  we  shall  have  made  them 
happy  women  if  we  can  inspire  them 
with  the  hopes  and  prepare  them  to 
meet  the  troubles." 

Ida  had  stolen  up  behind  her  mother 
and  had  put  her  arms  round  her  during 
the  last  few  words.  **  Mother  of 
mine,'*  said  she,  as  she  leaned  forward 
to  kiss  her,  **  the  enemy — man — has  ar- 
rived and  with  him — dinner."  A 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard  in  the  court- 
yard, and  Marguerite  looked  up  and 
smiled. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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The  first  book  of  Victor  Hugo  which 
I  ever  read  was  *'  Claude  Gueux.'*  It 
came  in  my  way  as  a  boy,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  impression  it  made  upon 
me.  Claude  Oueux  is  a  poor  artisan 
in  Paris ;  naturally  intelligent,  dex- 
terous at  his  work,  quite  uneducated. 
He  lives  with  a  girl  to  whom  he  is  not 
married,  and  has  a  child  by  her.  One 
winter  he  finds  himself  out  of  work. 
There  is  no  fire  in  the  grate  of  his  poor 
lodging,  no  food  on  the  table.  The  man 
steals.  liis  theft  results  in  three  days' 
nourishment  and  warmth  for  the  woman 
and  her  baby,  and  in  five  years'  impris- 
onment for  himself.  He  is  sent  to  the 
central  prison  of  Clairvaux.  There  the 
stupid  tyranny  of  an  official  drives  him 
to  desperation,  and  he  kills  his  tor- 
mentor. In  due  time  he  is  brought  to 
trial  for  the  murder  before  the  assizes 
at  Troyes.  When  sending  the  jury  into 
their  room  to  consider  their  verdict,  the 
presiding  judge  asks  him  if  he  has  any- 
thing to  say.  lie  replies,  *'  Very  little. 
Only  this  :  I  am  a  thief  and  an  assassin  ; 
I  have  stolen  and  killed  ;  but  why  have 
I  stolen  ?  why  have  I  killed  ?" 

It  is  a  question  which  involves  the 
whole  philosophy  of  crime.  Victor 
Hugo  says  truly  :  There  are  two  phases 
in  this  malefactor's  life — before  his  fall 
and  after  his  fall— and  beneath  these 


two  phases  there  are  the  question  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  question  of  penality  ; 
and  between  these  two  questions  lies  the 
whole  social  oganizaticn.  Here  was  a 
man  with  an  excellent  intelligence  and 
an  excellent  heart  (cerveau  bien  fait, 
ccBur  bien  fait).  But  destiny  placed 
him  in  a  society  so  badly  ordered  tliat  he 
ended  by  theft ;  and  society  put  him 
into  a  prison  so  badly  ordered  that  he 
ended  by  murder.  Was  he  really  crim- 
inal ?  or  are  we  the  real  criminals  ? 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  ago  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  still  in  the  freshness  of  his 
incomparable  genius,  wrote  this  short 
tale.  The  problems  which  it  raises 
have  from  that  time  been  pressing  more 
and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  In  the  ears  of  earlier  gen- 
erations they  would  have  sounded 
strange.  One  stands  aghast  at  the  un- 
doubting  sincerity,  the  unhesitating 
good  faith  with  which  our  forefathers 
assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  every 
malefactor  for  his  noxious  act,  and  at 
the  inexorable  and  unintelligent  sever- 
ity with  which  they  chastised  him.  I 
happen,  as  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex, 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  publica- 
tion of  our  County  Records,  of  which 
four  volumes  have  already  appeared. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  examine 
them    without  being  appalled  at  the 
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prodigality  of  the  executions,  mutila- 
tions, floggings^^  which  they  chronicle. 
In  Continental  countries  the  old  penal 
code  was  even  more  Draconian.  It  fol- 
lowed, largely,  the  procedure  of  "  the 
men  of  primitive  times,"  who,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  tells  us,  '^  were  persuaded 
that  the  impulses  of  the  injured  person 
were  the  proper  measure  of  the  ven- 
geance he  was  entitled  to  exact,  and  imi- 
tated the  probable  rise  and  fall  of  his 
passions  in  fixing  their  scale  of  punish- 
ment." f  This  continued  to  be  pretty 
much  the  rule  of  penality  in  the  civ- 
ilized world  until  the  last  century  drew 
to  its  close.  Damieus  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses  for  his  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.  The  pages  of 
Voltaire  are  full  of  denunciations  of  the 
hideous  judicial  savagery,  equipped 
with  the  torture,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, which  he,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  person,  con- 
tributed to  destroy.  The  French  pris- 
ons of  his  time  '*  are  described  by  con- 
temporary writers" — the  description 
holds  good  of  most  European  countries 
— as  **  small  unhealthy  notbeds  of  in- 
fection :  one  compared  them  to  hideous 
hovels,  built  against  the  wall  of  deep 
wide  wells.'' t  "The  French  jailer,^* 
however,  *'  was  forbidden  to  beat  his 
prisoners,  or  set  his  dogs  at  them,  or 
take  money  from  them,"  and  various 
charitable  associations  provided  them 
with  rations  of  bread,  and  even  with 
wine  and  meat. 

The  growth  of  a  milder  and  more  ra- 
tional spirit  in  penality  was  slow.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Middlesex  mag- 


*  It  is  notable  that  both  sexes  were  treated 
with  impartial  severity.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing Order,  made  on  bept.  4,  13  James  I.  : 
"Ordered  that  Tristram  Warde  and  Sibill 
Taylor  both  of  them  shall  be  whipped  at  St. 
Giles'  in  the  Fields,  proof  having  been  given 
the  Court  that  she  was  delivered  at  8t.  Giles' 
in  the  Fields  of  a  male  child,  begotten  on  her 
body  by  the  said  Tristram  Warde  ;  it  being 
farther  ordered  by  the  Gonrt  that  the  said 
Tristram  Warde  shall  put  in  good  sureties  to 
the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Giles's  to  discharge 
and  save  harmless  that  parish  from  the  keep- 
ing of  that  child,  and  that  he  maintain  the 
child  according  to  the  law." 

+  "Ancient  Law,"  p.  381. 

t  Grifflths,  '*  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House," 
vol.  i.  p.  162.  But  Howard  considered  the 
French  prisons,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the 
English. 


istrates  were  the  first  public  body  in  the 
country  to  give  practical  manifestation 
of  it.  On  October  21,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  James  I.,  they  ordered  that  **  a 
rate  and  taxation  for  the  levying  and 
raising  of  the  sum  of  £2000  should  be 
imposed  and  rated  and  taxed  on  the 
whole  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the 
buying,  building,  and  finishing  of  a 
House  of  Correction  (the  phrase  is  sig- 
nificant) of  the  said  county/'  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  in  the  next  year,  they  issued 
further  orders,  providing  that  John 
Stoyte,  of  Newington,  co.  Surrey,  gen- 
tleman, should  be  Master  and  Governor 
of  the  said  House  ;  that  by  the  said 
Governor  a  discreet  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  Matron  and  Governess  of  the 
women  sent  to  the  same  house  for  cor- 
rection, which  women  are  to  be  kept 
apart  from  prisoners  of  the  other  sex, 
in  seven  rooms  specially  assigned  in  the 
building  to  female  prisoners  ;  and  that 
the  said  Governor  shall  appoint  a  dis- 
creet and  honest  person  "to  be  the 
reader  of  divine  service  and  prayers  in 
some  public  place  in  the  said  house,  who 
shall  once  every  day,  at  the  least,  read 
public  prayers  in  the  said  house,  and 
twice  every  Sabbath-dav.*'  And  on 
January  11  following,  they  further  or- 
dained, **that  every  person  committed 
thither  shall  be  set  to  labor,  and  have 
no  other  nurture  than  that  he  or  she 
shall  get  with  their  labor,  except  thev 
be  sicK  ;"  that  **  they  shall  have  fresh 
straw  every  month,  and  warm  potage 
thrice  a  week,'*  and  that  **  their  linen, 
if  they  have  any,  be  washed."  I  find 
no  evidence  that  the  prison  reforms 
thus  initiated  in  the  metropolitan 
county  were  carried  out  elsewhere* 
The  condition  of  our  jails,  described  by 
John  Howard  in  the  next  century, 
would  seem  to  show  the  contrary.  The 
spirit  of  the  movement  associated  with 
his  honored  name  is  well  expressed  in 
certain  words  of  Proal  :  '*L*horreur 
legitime  que  nous  ^prouvons  pour  le 
crime  commis  ne  nous  permet  pas  de 
traiter  les  condamn^s  en  b^tes,  et  de 
m6connaitre  la  dignity  de  la  nature 
humaine  d6chue.''  ♦  This  is  now  a  gen- 
erally accepted  first  principle  ;  but  it 
took  long  to  make  its  way  into  the  pop- 
ular mind.     Major  Grimths,  however, 

*  "  Le  Grime  et  la  Peine,*'  p.  448. 
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who  speaks  on  the  subject  with  an 
authority  possessed  by  few^  claims  that, 
though  slow,  '*  the  movement  has  been 
all  forward/'  and  that  '*  the  prison  sys- 
tem of  this  country  can  challenge  com- 
parison   with    any    in    the    world.*'  ♦ 

Many  countries/*  he  adds,  **  have 
already  paid  it  the  compliment  of  imi- 
tation/' 

**  The  chief  merit  of  our  British  sys- 
tem," Major  Griffiths  elsewhere  re- 
marks, '  *  is  that  it  is  the  growth  of  time, 
the  product  of  experience/'  Its  con- 
ception of  a  crime — to  quote  the  words 
of  Kant— is  **  an  act  threatened  by  the 
law  with  punishment ;"  of  a  criminal, 
one  who  wilfully  commits  such  act  and 
thereby  rightly  incurs  the  punishment, 
but  wno  in  his  degradation  and  dis- 
honor is  still  a  j^^r^on,  with  claims  upon 
and  rights  against  society  springing 
from  the  essential  nature  of  humanity. 
The  primordial  principle  upon  which  it 
rests  is  that  a  man  can  be  held  legally 
responsible  for  an  act  only  when  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  it. 
And  this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the 
criminal  legislation  of  all  civilized 
countries.  Thus  the  French  Penal 
Code  (art.  64)  :  **  There  is  neither 
crime  nor  delict  when  the  accused  was 
in  a  state  of  mental  aberration  at  the 
time  of  action."  Similarly  the  Ger- 
man Penal  Code  (art.  51)  :  "  No  act  is 
punishable  when  its  author,  at  the  time 
of  its  perpetration,  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing,  or  was  in  a  mental  state 
which  excluded  the  free  exercise  of  the 
will."  To  the  like  effect  the  Hunga- 
rian Penal  Code  (art.  76)  :  "  An  act  is 
not  imputable  to  one  who  commits  it 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  whose 
intellectual  faculties  were  so  disturbed 
that  he  had  no  longer  his  free  will." 
Once  more,  the  Italian  Penal  Code 
(art.  46)  :  "  No  man  may  be  punished 
save  for  a  voluntary  action  or  omis- 
sion." But  a  school  has  arisen  which 
insists  that  this  first  principle  of  penal 
legislation,  so  universally  accepted,  is 
wrong,  which,  in  the  name  of  "sci- 
ence," offers  us  an  entirely  new  concep- 
tion of  crime,  and  proposes  an  entirely 
new  method  of  dealing  with  criminals. 
It  may  not  be  a  very  numerous  school ; 

♦  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House/'  vol. 
ii.  p.  601. 


but  it  is  a  very  noisy  one.  And  as 
shouting  is  certainly  a  power  in  this 
age,  its  pretensions  may  be  worth  ex- 
amining. 

We  are  told,  then,  that  we  are  to 
study  crime  scientifically,  and,  in  fact, 
a  new  science,  or  what  purports  to  be 
such,  has  been  inventea  for  that  end, 
and  christened  **  criminology"  or 
**  criminal  anthropology."  lis  vota- 
ries have  expounded  their  views  in 
numerous  and  diverse  publications,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive 
are  the  Transactions  of  the  three  Con- 
gresses of  Criminal  Anthropology  held 
at  Kome,  Paris,  and  Brussels  in  1885, 
1887,  and  1892  respectively.  First, 
then,  what  is  criminal  anthropology? 
Professor  van  Hamel,  a  shining  light  at 
the  Brussels  Congress,  defines  it  as  the 
study  of  the  penal  sciences  by  the 
Positivist  method.*  M.  Dimitri  Drill 
tells  us  that  *^  it  makes  a  study  of  the 
criminal  himself  in  his  very  various 
types,  the  criminal  real  and  concrete, 
as  life,  the  court,  and  the  prison  pre- 
sent him,  analyzing  him  according  to 
data  purely  scientific,  and  by  the  aid 
of  exact  methods  of  all  kinds  which  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  study  of  other  nat- 
ural phenomena."  f  But  what  is  crime 
in  the  new  science  ?  **  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  of  day,"  M.  Danville  in- 
sists, *'  to  found  the  notion  of  crime 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  responsibility, 
if  one  admits  that  this  hypothesis  pre- 
supposes free  will ;  for  besiaes  that  such 
a  conception  starts  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  rather  that  of  metaphysics,  and 
unfit,  therefore,  for  any  attempt  at 
practical  application  reallj  scientific, 
such  as  is  necessary  in  tbis  matter,  it 
offers  numerous  and  evident  contradic- 
tions with  the  observation  of  facts, 
which  seems  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  the 
plan  of  this  vague,  ill-defined  liberty,  a 
rigorous  determinism  more  conformable 
with  the  general  laws  of  science."  J 
M.  Danville  does  but  express  in  the 
sentence,  which  thus  drags  its  slow 
length  along,  the  views  of  the  whole 
sect  of  criminal  anthropologists,  who, 
however  divided  in  other  matters,  agree 
to  regard  crime  as  merely  the  result  of 

*  ^  Actes  da  TroiBieme  Ck)ngrds  International 
d'Anthropoiogie  Criminelle/'  p.  339. 
t  Ibvi.  p.  39. 
X  Ibid,  p.  303. 
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social  and  biological  factors.  The  new 
science  is  frankly  determinist^  and 
treats  with  small  respect  what  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Brussels  Congress 
describes  as  the  aoi-disant  sens  moral.* 
Its  founder.  Signer  Lombroso,  is,  in- 
deed, something  more  than  a  determin- 
ist.  His  doctrine  is  that  a  criminal  be- 
longs to  a  special  type  of  humanity,  and 
is  absolutely  and  inevitably  predestined 
to  crime  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  ; 
that  the  true  account  of  the  murderer, 
or  the  burglar,  as  of  the  poet,  is  futsci- 
tur  nonfit.  This  dogma,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  now  out  of  fashion.  ''  II 
semble  que  le  type  criminel  de  Lom- 
broso  ait  v6cu,^'  said  one  of  the  orators 
at  the  Brussels  Congress,  f  But  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  among  criminal  anthro- 
pologists that  we  must  regard  the  delin- 
quent as  dehumanized  (d6shumanise), 
as  abnormal,  by  which  they  mean  suffer- 
ing from  an  anomaly  unfitting  him  for 
self-adaptation  to  social  life  ;  X  that  the 
common  idea,  '^  no  crime  without  moral 
responsibility,"  is  incompatible  with 
scientific  facts.  §  Crime,  indeed,  in  the 
only  sense  the  word  has  ever  borne 
among  men,  does  not  exist,  for  the  doc- 
tors of  criminal  anthropology  :  the  mal- 
efactor is  not  really  criminal  at  all. 
He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  psycopath,  a 
moral  invalid,  the  victim  of  a  mind  dis- 
eased, of  an  organization  malformed, 
impoverished,  or  incomplete,  of  a  tem- 
perament hallucinative  or  epileptic,  || 
and  of  what  M.  Drill  calls  ''  the  pe- 
culiarities of  external  influences, 
whether  of  the  climate  and  nature  of 
his  country,  or  of  his  social  environ- 
ment. *'  ^  And  with  the  notion  of 
crime,  the  notion  of  punishment  also 
disappears.  There  are  only  two  valid 
reasons,  we  are  told,  why  a  psycopath, 
a  moral  invalid,  an  abnormal  man, 
should  be  repressed  :  namely,  for  the 
protection  of  society  against  those  ten- 

*"Actes  da   Troisi^me  Gongr^s  Interna- 
tional d'Anthropologie  Criminfille/ *  p.  34. 
Ibid.  p.  278. 
Ibid.  p.  304. 

See  "  Abnormal  Man/'  by  Arthnr  Maodon- 
ald,  p.  45 

I  According  to  some  eminent  criminal  an- 
thropologists, mnrdererB,  barglara,  and  frand- 
nlent  persons  are  the  Tictims  of  epilepsy,  or 
of  a  tendency  to  epilepsy. 

^  **  Actes  da  Troisi^me  Oongr^s  Interna- 
tional d'Anthropologie  Griminelle/'  p.  40. 


dencies  of  his  which  are  dangerous  or 
disagreeable,  and  for  the  cure  of  his  de- 
fective adaptability  to  the  social  envi- 
ronment. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  theo- 
retical positions  of  the  new  science. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  its  practical  ap- 
plication, first,  to  the  study,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  the  treatment  of  those  whom 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  call  criminals. 
By  way  of  a  specimen  of  a  **  scientific*' 
diagnosis  of  a  malefactor,  take  the  fol- 
lowing contribution  by  an  eminent 
specialist.  Signer  Guide  Bossi,  to  the 
'*  Archivio  di  Psichiatria,  Scienze  Penale 
ed  Antbropologia  Criminale'*  : 

''S.  0.,  38  years  of  age,  born  in  Tarin,  a 
typefounder  by  trade  ;  condemned  twice  ;  the 
first  time,  ten -year  sentence  for  cruelty  to 
father.  While  in  prison  he  attempted  saicide 
twice.  Being  nnable  to  work,  he  wrote  his 
history  upon  a  vessel.  Always  suffered  sensa- 
tions of  heat  in  the  head  :  was  subject  to  ver- 
tigo ;  had  an  alcoholic  attack  and  epileptic 
prison  insanity- /oflta  carceraria  epUetiica^ 
daring  which  he  broke  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dow, for  having  been  panished  excesuvely  ; 
did  not  think  in  such  moments  of  the  possi- 
bility of  being  punished  again  ;  had  a  trae 
morbid  epileptioal  hypochondria.  His  physical 
examination  gave  :  Pallid  skin,  thin  chestnut 
hair,  abundant  beard,  thin  mustache,  blue 
iris  ;  nose  long,  and  crooked  teeth  :  median 
incisors  hypertrophied,  the  lateral  decayed  ; 
slightly  projecting  ears,  sqaint  in  left  eye. 
paralysis  of  the  eyebrows.  Craniometry : 
anterior-posterior  diameter,  182  millimetres  ; 
transverse,  151  ;  anterior-posterior  curve,  340  ; 
transverse,  -317  ;  total  circumference,  540  ; 
cephalic  index,  83  ;  cranial  capacity,  1630  ;  a 
depression  at  the  union  of  tiie  frontal  and 
parietal,  not  evident  whether  it  is  due  to  a 
wound  or  not ;  lacks  the  ethnic  type  ;  a  scar 
on  right  hand,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  after 
gambling.  Sensibility  :  with  Faradaic  cur- 
rent, the  right  hand  feels  at  32,  the  left  hand 
at  35  ;  touch  gives  3  millimetres  for  left  and  2 
for  the  right.  Meteorological  sensibility  is 
moderate ;  two  or  three  days  before  bad 
weather  he  is  restless.  He  is  credulous  ;  was 
made  to  see  a  bottle  of  black  wine  under  a 
white  paper.  .  .  .  The  dynamometer  gave  46 
fur  left  hand,  53  for  the  right.  Motility  :  gait, 
awkward ;  speech,  stammering ;  writing, 
good  ;  knee-jerk  exaggerated  ;  had  a  simian 
agility  since  infancy.  He  walks  often  without 
oonscioosness  of  where  he  goes  ;  this  is  one 
form  of  propulsive  epilepsy  ;  at  certain  mo- 
ments there  comes  to  him  a  desire  to  destroy 
everything,  and  often  he  does  it.  He  does 
not  believe  in  any  religion.  He  sleeps  un- 
easily ;  commenced  to  like  wine  at  10  ;  was 
forgetful ;  smoked  ;  liked  gambling ;  is  fond 
of  striking  ;  knows  the  criminal  slang.  His 
father  was  44  at  the  birth  of  8.  0.  ;  his  mother 
50  ;  his  father  drank  much,  but  supported  the 
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wife,  and  was  never  in  jail.  The  mother 
played  mnoh  at  lottery  ;  his  sister  was  mother 
of  thirteen  sons,  all  healthy,  except  one  who 
died,  disease  unknown.  He  was  stndions  in 
his  fonr  elementary  classes  ;  said  he  never 
had  difficulty  in  learning.  He  reads  the 
^  Cronaoa  dei  Tribnnali. '  He  does  not  like  the 
present  system  of  government ;  woald  like 
the  republican  form."  * 

The  most  perfect  example  of  the 
treatment  of  malefactors,  according  to 
the  new  science,  is  supplied  by  the 
famous  Elmira  Reformatory  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  that  institu- 
tion there  are  some  thirteen  hundred 
male  inmates — the  word  **  prisoner'*  is 
tabooed — not  known  to  have  been  pre- 
viously im]f)ri8oned  for  high  crimes,  and 
of  various  ages  between  sixteen  and 
thirty.  They  are  committed  to  the  in- 
stitution indeterminately — that  is,  for 
no  fixed  neriod,  but  until  its  authorities 
are  satisned  that  they  are  **  morally, 
intellectually,  and  physically  capable 
of  earning  a  living,"  and  then  they  are 
discharged.  The  plan  pursued  for  their 
reformation  has  been  described  as**  a 

f gigantic  system  of  coddling/'  The  no- 
ion  of  retributive  justice  has,  of  course, 
no  place  in  it.  The  efforts  of  the 
authorities  are  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  health  of  the 
inmates  by  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  by  pleasant  and  easy  employ- 
ment, and  by  a  copious — we  might  in- 
deed say,  a  luxurious— diet.  The  ele- 
vation of  their  minds  is  pursued  by  in- 
struction in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  **  Drawing,  Designing, 
German,  English  and  American  His- 
tory, Business  Law,  Arithmetic,  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Economics,  Political 
Science.''  f  ^^  ^^  sought  to  compass 
their  moral  elevation  bv  an  appeal  to 
self-interest  through  the  medium  of 
utilitarian  ethics.  Classes  of  what  is 
called  **  Practical  Morality"  are  held  for 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  **  Is 
Honesty  the  Best  Policy?"  **  The 
Ethics  of  Politics,"  **  The  Abolition  of 
Poverty,"  and  the  inmates  are  encour- 
aged to  deal  with  these  and  similar  top- 
ics in  essays,  which  are  occasionally 
printed  in  the  weekly  journal  published 
in  the  Reformatory.     A  paper  written 

*  Qnoted  by  Maodonald,  *'  Abnormal  Man/' 
p.  58. 

f  TaUaok,  **  Penological  and  Prerentive 
Principles,"  p.  99. 


by  one  of  them  on  a  cold  snowy  day  in 
January,    1888,    compassionately    de- 
scribed the  wretched  homes,  almost  vis- 
ible from  the  walls  of  the  establishment, 
where  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  children,  and 
wives  of  unemployed  or  weary  men,  were 
crouching  in  the  cold,  and  contrasted 
their  lot  with  that  of  the  convicts,  add- 
ing :    **  Here,  at  this  prison,  'tis  the 
dinner  hour  ;  up  from  the  great  dining- 
hall  below  rises  the  fragrant  odor  of 
good  food,  and  the  hum  of  animated 
voices,   with  rippling  laughter    inter- 
spersed.    The  food  is  not,  and  sufficient 
as  to    quantity  ;    the  apartments  are 
warmed  with  steam,  and  after  the  short 
day  is  passed,  the  electric  li^ht  bright- 
ens things  for  the  long  evening  :  long, 
but  not  dreary,  for  books  are  abun- 
dant."*    The  Reformatory  library  is 
vaunted  as  containing  '*  the  best  con- 
temporary publications,  amon^  which 
they  specify  the  novels  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  Ouida,  Bulwer, 
Jules  Verne,  and  others.     There  is  also 
a  liberal  supply  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals." t    ^^  appears  that  the  inmates 
of  Elmira  are  classified  in  three  grades  : 
**  On  entry  each  prisoner  is  placed  in 
the  middle  stage.     If  he  does  not  earn 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  marks  by 
his  labor,  conduct,  and  studies,  he  is 
put  down  into  the  lowest  grade.     But 
if  he  obtains  a  good  rank  in  marks,  he 
is  promoted  in  six  months  to  the  high- 
est one.     If  he  remains  for  six  months 
in  this,  he  may  be  liberated  on  parole 
for  half  a  year,  but  he  can  remove  into 
another  State,  or  out  of  reach,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.     If  his  conduct  dur- 
ing that  period  is  clearly  known  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  he  is  recalled  to  prison 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  if  he  can 
be  arrested  ;  but  if  he  has  avoided  mis- 
behavior while  on  '  parole  *  he  is  abso- 
lutely released  from  liability  to  undergo 
further  detention."  J    Before  the  pris- 
oners are  **  paroled"  it   is  in  general 
arranged,  either  by  their  own  friends  or 
by  the    correspondents  of  the  prison 
managers,  that  suitable  situations  shall 
be  secured  for  them.     Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way,  the  warden  and  governor  of  the 
institution,  states  that  **  so-called  in- 


*  Tallack,    "  Penological    and    Preventive 
Principles,'*  p.  99. 

t  Ibid.  t  i^^'  pp.  9B-100. 
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dulgences  are  freely  used  [there]  for 
their  value  in  promoting  reformation."  * 
Asceticism  appears  to  be  discounte- 
nanced. Thus,  at  p.  48  of  the  **  An- 
nual Report  for  1888,"  under  the  head 
of  '*  Practical  Ethics,"  the  convicts  are 
exhorted  :  ''  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
virtues  and  strength  of  temperance  with 
the  vicious  weaKness  of  total  absti- 
nence.'* 

Such  is  the  new  science  as  practically 
applied.  What  are  we  to  say  of  it  ?  1 
would  first  observe  that  its  method  of 
studying  criminals,  as  exemplified  in 
the  case  so  elaborately  described  by  Sig- 
ner Rossi,  would  seem  absolutely  use- 
less. What  profiteth  it  to  know  that 
S.  C,  or  any  other  criminal,  or  num- 
ber of  criminals — assuming  that  their 
account  of  themselves  is  true,  which  is 
a  great  assumption — attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  or  had  '^  alcoholic  at- 
tacks," and  **  epileptic  prison  insan- 
ity," that  their  noses  are  long  and 
crooked,  and  their  median  incisors 
hypertropbied,  that  thny  do  not  believe 
in  any  religion,  and  would  like  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  ?  Science 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  a  reasoned  exposition  of 
those  causes.  What  science  can  possi- 
bly underlie,  or  issue  from,  such  a 
farrago  of  observations,  even  if  multi- 
plied to  infinity  ?  Equally  unscientific 
appears  the  method  pursued  at  Elmira. 
Sickly  sentimentality  seems  a  truer  ac- 
count of  it.  And,  surely,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  criminal  anthro- 
pologists themselves,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  ghastly  failure.  Its  modns 
operandi^  apparently,  is  this  :  to  raise 
the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  minds 
of  convicts,  and  to  convince  them  that 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  them 
not  to  break  the  law,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  found  out  in  breaking  it,  for 
the  future  ;  it  seeks  to  persuade  them 
— to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley's—that in  seeking  the  laws  of  com- 
fort they  will  find  the  laws  of  conduct. 
How  far  it  really  succeeds  in  indoctri- 
nating them  with  this  view,  and  in  lead- 
ing them  to  act  upon  it,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Major  Griffiths  well  remarks  : 
''  Trustworthy  statistics  are  not  forth- 

*  TaUaok,    "  Penological    and    PreventiTe 
.Principles,"  p.  101. 


coming.  The  reports  made  on  those 
who  have  been  enlarged,  extend  over 
rather  a  brief  space  of  time.  The 
supervision  is  apparently  continued  for 
only  six  months,  which  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  prove  permanent  radical  cure.*'* 
But  even  supposing  that,  as  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  system  contend,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  Elmira  men  become 
reformed,  who  does  not  see  that  their 
reformation  —  what  is  called  reforma- 
tion f — is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a 
frightful  injury  to  the  community  ? 
The  first  object  of  penal  repression,  ac- 
cording to  the  criminal  anthropologists 
— on  this  they  seem  pretty  well  agreed 
— is  the  protection  of  society.  Now, 
the  bond  of  the  commonwealth  is  obe- 
dience to  law.  And  the  law  is  opera- 
tive through  its  penal  sanctions.  But 
the  Elmira  system  makes  void  those 
sanctions.  Punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  moral  dis- 
approbation of  which  punishment  is  the 
evidence,  have  no  place  in  it.  What — 
taking  human  nature  as  it  actually  is — 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  society  at 
large  of  such  a  spectacle  as  that  which 
the  convicts  of  Elmira  present  ?  Is 
murder  or  burglary  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  vision  of  well-fed  and  well- 
clothed  murderers  and  burglars,  spend- 
ing their  brief  period  of  seclusion  from 
the  world  in  apartments  warmed  by 
steam,  brightened  by  the  electric  light, 
and  resounding  with  '^  the  hum  of  ani- 
mated voices,  and  **  rippling  laugh- 
ter,*' their  days  an  unbroken  round  of 

'*  Moderate  taaks  and  moderate  leisure, 
Quiet  lining,  strict-kept  measure** 

(but  not  too  "  strict  kept*'),  which 
Matthew  Arnold  has  commended  as 
"  The  Second  Best*' — amusement  and 
instruction  going  hand  in  hand  ?  Is 
this  just — even  as  utilitarian  morality 
accounts  of  justice — toward  the  millions 
of  poor  who  are  taxed  for  it  ?  Poor 
who  by  arduous  effort  just  manage  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  police-court, 
scantily  fed,  thinly  clothed,  filthily 
lodged,  and  assuredly  unable  to  beguile 
their  too  often  enforced  idleness,  and 
the  cold  and  hunger  which  accompany 
it,  by  *^  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 


*  '*  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House/  *  irol.  i. 
p.  12. 
f  Improperly,  as  I  shall  show  later  on. 
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Eugene  Sue,  Oaida,  Balwer,  Jules 
Verne,  and  others/' and  "a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  newspapers  and  periodicals''  ? 
Surely  Major  Griffiths  is  well  warranted 
when  he  observes  that  **  the  Elmira  sys- 
tem, if  generally  adopted,  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  unexpected  consequences. 
Much  less  favorea  but  more  honest  per- 
sons might  be  induced  to  take  up  crime 
as  a  profitable  career,  the  avenue  to  a 
comfortable  future,  with  a  well-stored 
mind  and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petence." *  A  si^ificant  comment 
upon  these  observations  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  in  ten  years  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  has 
nearly  trebled.  In  1883  it  was  495. 
Now  it  is  close  upon  1300. 

These  figures  may  suffice  to  show  how 
the  dangerous  classes  have  receiv^ed  the 
gospel  preached  unto  them  by  the  new 
school  of  criminal  anthropologists — a 
school  chiefly  of  account,  perhaps,  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  manifestation  of  that 
tendency,  so  observable  everywhere,  and 
in  every  department  of  human  thought 
and  action,  to  bring  everything  within 
the  boundaries  of  pliysical  science— the 
only  science  we  are  told  :  to  subject 
everything  to  the  laws  of  matter.  One 
of  the  most  favorite  accusations  hurled 
at  one  another  by  differing  criminal  an- 
thropologists in  the  Brussels  Congress 
last  year  was  "  Vous  faites  de  la  m6ta- 
physique."  It  seemed  to  be  assumed 
as  certain,  whatever  else  might  be 
doubtful,  that  metaphysics*  have  no 
right  to  exist.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  take  leave  to  hold  that  the  whole 
subject  of  crime,  scientifically  consid- 
ered, falls  under  the  domain  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  that  moral  philosophy 
IS  based  upon  metaphysics,  and  can  have 
no  other  basis.  Moral  philosophy  treats 
de  actibus  humanis,  of  acts  properly 
called  humafi ;  that  is,  acts  which  are 
voluntary  as  proceeding  from  a  man's 
will,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  end  to 
which  they  tend,  and  free  as  so  proceed- 
ing that  under  the  same  antecedent  con- 
ditions they  might  or  might  not  have 
proceeded.  And  the  criterion  whereby 
it  judges  of  such  acts  is  their  conform- 
ity with,  or  opposition  to,  man's  ra- 

♦  *•  The  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House,"  vol. 
i.  p.  14. 


tional  nature.  Those  which  conform 
with  that  nature  are  morally  good  ; 
those  which  oppose  it  are  morally  bad. 
It  is  man's  princely  and  perilpus  preros^- 
ative,  as  *'  man  and  master  of  his  fate, 
to  choose  between  them.  For  that 
choice  he  is  morally  responsible.  We 
praise  or  blame  him — and  the  oracle 
within  his  own  breast  confirms  the  ex- 
terior judgment  —  according  as  his 
choice  is  rightly  or  wrongly  made.  Of 
such  praise  and  blame  an  ethical  ele- 
ment IS  the  essence.  This  is  the  com- 
mon teaching  of  the  great  masters  of 
morals  in  all  ages.  Aristotle  has 
summed  it  up  in  a  pregnant  sentence  : 
IXavro^  itraxvovfjLev  Koi  tf^eyovev  elg  ttjv 
TTpooLipeatv  PkenoVTCg  fiiXkov  fj  elg   ri 

So  much  must  suffice  to  indicate  what 
appears  to  me  the  true  and  only  foun- 
dation of  moral  science.  The  doctrine 
of  Kant  as  to  the  identity  of  liberty  and 
morality  seems  profoundly  true.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will is  of  small  practical  consequence. 
And  so  Mr.  Sidgwick  observes  that  it 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  systematic 
ethics. f  But,  surely,  systematic  ethics 
must  deal  with  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  ;  it  must  rest  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  morals.  A  simple  string  of 
prooepts,  a  mere  manual  of  rules,  can- 
not claim  to  be  systematic  ethics.  And 
is  not  the  question  whether  or  no  a  man 
can  comply  with  these  precepts  or  rules, 
in  the  highest  degree  practical  ?  I  am 
altogether  aware,  and  cheerfully  con- 
cede, that  many  who  hold  a  rigid  deter- 
minism are  blameless,  nay,  beautiful,  in 
their  lives.  But  I  hold  with  Fichte  : 
**  If  any  one  adopting  the  dogma  of 
necessity  should  remain  virtuous,  we 
must  seek  the  cause  of  his  goodness 
elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousness  of 
his  doctrine.  Upon  the  supposition  of 
free-will  alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and 
morality  have  any  existence." 

To  pursue  this  subject  at  length 
would  be  impossible  here.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted,  before  I  pass  on,  to 
make  two  observations  concerning  it. 
And  first  I  would  remark  how  much 
the    controversy    is    darkened  by  the 


♦  "  Eth.  End."  ii.  11  ;  1228  ;  t^  12  sqq. 
t  "Methods  of  Ethics/*   bk.  i.  c.  v.  §§4 
and  5. 
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habit  of  many  who  deal  with  it  to  use 
words  without  knowledge.  No  doubt 
this  comes  from  want  of  metaphysical 
training  in  many  cases^  but  not  in  all. 
Such  an  excuse,  whatever  it  is  worth, 
may  validly  be  urged  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  .  But  it  can  hardly  be  pleaded 
for  Dr.  Bain.  And  when  we  find  that 
learned  man  describing  free-will  as  ^'  a 

Sower  that  comes  from  nothing,  has  no 
eginning,  follows  no  rule,  respects  no 
known  time  or  occasion,  operates  with- 
out impartiality,"  ♦  it  is  difficult  to 
acquit  Iiim  of  consciously  caricaturing 
a  doctrine  which  he  dislikes.  What 
we  mean  by  freedom  of  volition  is  the 
power  of  acting  from  a  motive  intelli- 
gible to,  and  chosen  by,  a  self-conscious 
being,  in  virtue  of  tne  property  of  his 
will  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  And  in 
treating  de  actibus  humanis  we  dis- 
tinguish between  different  kinds  of  free- 
dom. A  deed  may  be  free,  and  there- 
fore deliberate,  we  say,  actu,  habitu, 
virtute,  or  interpretative.  We  fally 
allow  **  that  every  man,  during  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  solicited 
by  conflicting  attractions,  and  that,  in 
tne  very  large  majority  of  such  instances, 
a  certain  definite  and  decisive  impulse 
of  the  will  spontaneously    ensues. '*  f 

»  '*  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  p.  500,  3d 
edition.  M.  van  Hamel,  represented,  I  dare- 
say rightly,  as  *'  a  savant  of  the  first  order," 
sought,  at  the  Bmssels  Congress,  to  demolish 
liberty  of  volition  by  the  following  argument : 
"  If  you  are  in  a  restaurant,  and  choose  be- 
tween two  plaia,  it  is  not  your  free  will,  but 
your  stomach  which  speaks"  ("  Actes/*  etc.  p. 
272).  The  argument  seems  to  me  most  un- 
fortunate for  M.  van  Hamers  purpose.  No 
doubt  in  a  mere  animal  the  stomach  would 
ordinarily  decide  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  doTonr  food  that  came  in  his  way.  I  say 
"ordinarily."  for  a  well -trained  dog,  in 
which,  we  may  observe,  what  Aristotle  calls 
fUfiiffMTa  T^g  avQpuirivrfg  C<^9c>  would  often  be 
influenced  by  the  recollection  that  his  master 
had  forbidden  him  to  eat  this  or  that.  But 
when  a  man  orders  his  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
other  Toioes  besides  that  of  the  stomach  are 
wont  to  make  themselves  heard— the  voice  of 
his  physician,  for  example,  if  he  is  dyspeptic 
or  gouty  ;  of  his  religion,  if  he  practises  one 
into  which  dietary  prescriptions  enter  ;  of  his 
purse,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  dine  regard- 
less of  expense.  In  making  up  his  mind  (as 
the  significant  phrase  is)  what  plats  he  will 
select,  he  will  choose  between  the  motives 
which  thus  speak  to  him  :  and  such  choice  is 
what  we  mean  by  free-will. 

t"  The  Philosophy  of  Theism,"  by  Wmiam 
George  Ward,  vol  i.  p.  246. 


My  second  observation  is,  that  the  ob- 
jections urged  at  the  present  day  against 
free-will  are  no  new  discovery.  They 
come  before  us  decked  in  the  garb  of 
modem  science.  But  there  is  not  one 
of  them^  of  any  real  weighty  which  was 
not  met  and  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  Schoolmen  '*'  centuries  ago.  What 
is  commonly  accounted  the  most  for- 
midable is  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  now  so  generally  accepted.  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is 
thus  accounted.  The  question  whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  a  consciousness  of 
right  has  been  evolved,  seems  to  me  to 
present  no  special  difficulties.  Evolu- 
tion of  the  organism  is  required,  up  to 
a  certain  degree^  for  the  senses  to  act. 
But  we  do  not  call  the  organism  the 
efficient  cause  either  of  sense  or  percep- 
tion. Another  kind  of  material  and 
social  evolution  may  be  indispensable 
for  the  exercise  of  the  hitherto  dor- 
mant moral  faculty.  But  how  does  it 
follow  that  such  evolution  is  the  true 
cause,  and  not  merely  a  conditio  sine 
qud  non  f  The  truth  is  that  these  dis- 
putants have  not  the  least  notion  of  the 
nature  of  intellect.  Here  we  come  to 
the  real  issue.  The  school  of  which  I 
am  speaking  will  have  it  that  the  intel- 
lect IS  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of 
associations  ;  **  the  aggregate  of  feel- 
ingp  and  ideas,  active  and  nascent, 
which  then  exists,' 'f  ^  ^r.  Spencer 

fmts  it.  And  so  Dr.  Bain  :  **  The  col- 
ective  '  I '  or  *  self '  can  be  nothing 
different  from  the  feelings,  actions, 
and  intelligence  of  the  individual.'^  | 
'^  Can  be  nothing  different  I''  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  what  a  witty 
Frenchman  called  **  affirmativeness  in 

*  I  may  note  in  passing  that  Hame's  doc- 
trine on  free  will  is  simply  the  translation  into 
non-theological  language  of  the  old  error  re- 
vived by  Jansenias  that  the  power  of  delecta- 
tion— whether  of  vice  or  virtue — which  is 
stronger  at  the  moment,  draws  the  will  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  as  by  its  own  weight. 
"  Among  conflicting  motives  the  strongest 
must  pieyail."  But  how  are  we  to  judge  of 
the  strength  of  the  varicus  motives?  What 
common  measure  is  there  for  determining  it? 
There  is  none.  Dr.  Marti neau  well  observes  : 
"  If,  as  Bain  admits,  the  only  test  of  greatest 
strength  is  the  viotory,  we  are  simply  landed 
in  the  tautology  that  the  preyailing  motive 
prevails.''  — "A  Study  of  BeUgion,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

••  Principles  of  Psychology/'  §  219. 
*'  Mental  Science/'  p.  402. 
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negation.*'  Well,  I  venture,  neverthe- 
le88,  to  maintain  that  it  can  be,  and  is, 
something  very  different.  I  maintain 
that  the  intellect  is,  in  fact,  a  power  of 
perception  and  judgment  «?a'  generis; 
that  the  unity  of  consciousness,  the 
ichheit  of  the  Ego,  the  selfhood  of  the 
Me,  is  the  original  and  ultimate  fact  of 
man's  existence  :  and  that  the  will  is 
ego-agens.  I  quite  understand  the  dis- 
inclination of  this  school  of  physicists 
to  allow  that  man  is  anything  more  than 
a  sequence  of  physical  action  and  reac- 
tion ;  that  there  is  in  him  an  activity 
superior  to  matter.  To  admit  that 
would  be  to  laj  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
their  most  cherished  speculations.  But 
I  demur  when  they  appeal  to  us  in  the 
name  of  science.  Must  we  not  then 
build  upon  science  ?  they  ask.  Yes, 
assuredly  ;  but  what  science  ?  Not  the 
science  of  matter  only,  but  a  science 
which  embraces  the  whole  man  ;  which 
observes  and  weighs  evervthing  about 
him  ;  which  ignores  ana  puts  aside 
nothing.  '^  Ilumaninihilamealienum 
puto"  is  the  true  scientific  principle. 
JBut  these  scientists  shut  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  to  those  facts  of 
human  nature — a  vast  array — which 
will  not  square  with  their  theories. 
And  the  inadequacy  of  their  doctrine  to 
life  is  its  sufVicient  condemnation. 
Thus,  to  give  an  instance  pertinent  to 
the  subject  now  specially  before  us,  if 
the  province  of  physics  is  to  **  become 
coextensive  with  knowledge,  with  feel- 
ing, with  action, '*  conterminous  with 
all  regions  of  human  thought,  if  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  laws  are  every- 
where supreme,  and  men  are  mere  au- 
tomata, then  the  only  power  left  in  the 
world  is  brute  force,  and  '*  unawares 
morality  expires."  But  Professor  Hux- 
ley will  have  it — t^  quote  his  words  in 
controversy  with  me  some  years  ago — 
that  *'  the  safety  of  morality  lies  neither 
in  the  adoption  of  this  nor  that  philo- 
sophical speculation,  of  this  or  that 
theological  creed,  but  in  a  real  and  liv- 
ing belief  in  the  fixed  order  of  Nature, 
which  sends  social  disorganization  upon 
the  track  of  immorality  as  surelv  as  it 
sends  physical  disease  after  pliysical 
trespasses.'*  *     I  will  take  leave  to  cite 


*  See  my 
241. 


work  **  On  Kight  and  Wrong,"  p. 


a  portion  of  what  I  said  in  reply,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  answered,  and  I 
venture  to  think  it  unanswerable  : 

"  Physical  Boienoe,  aa  anoh,  ean  know  uoth- 
ing  good  or  bad  about  morality  ;  *  il  n'y  a  rien 
de  sale  ni  d'impndiqaepoar  la  science,*  writes 
Diderot  in  the  'Befe  d'Alembert/  oorrectly 
enongh.  .  .  .  The  morality  of  an  act,  we 
must  sarely  all  admit,  is  not  a  physical  qual- 
ity ;  it  resides  in  the  motive,  and,  again,  in 
the  nature  of  the  act:  whether,  namely,  the 
latter  is  conformable  to  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion which  the  mind  alone  apprehends.  The 
outward  effects  of  two  actions  may  be  pre- 
cisely similar,  as  when  an  assassin  slays  his 
yiotim  and  an  ezecotioner  hangs  a  convicted 
criminal.  But  one  of  these  acts  will  be  foul 
murder  ;  the  other  a  righteous  manifestation 
of  retributive  justice.  Will  Professor  Huxley 
point  out  any  science  which  is  not  a  part  of 
philosophy  or  theology  and  is  yet  competent 
to  dincrimioate  between  (he  two?  What  can 
'  science  '  a£Brm  about  them  unless  it  becomes 
philosophy  or  theolo^  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
Physical  science  perceives  only  what  the  senses 
grasp  and  the  senses  know  nothing  of  justice 
and  injustice.  Is  it  by  pbysics  that  we  know 
when  social  disorganization  is  the  cons' quenee 
of  immorality  ?  I  trow  not  To  physics  the 
deeds  of  a  Wellington  and  of  a  Genghiz  Khan 
are  '  molecular  changes.*  and  no  more.  Phys- 
ical science  may  predict  that,  if  certain  physi- 
cal actions  take  place,  certain  physical 
structures  will  be  injured  or  broken  up.  But 
it  can  never  tell  what  is  the  moral  quality  of 
those  physical  actions.  Physical  science 
may,  indeed,  mark  the  difference  which  in 
time  becomes  outward  and  visible  between 
those  who  cultivate  morality  and  those  who 
trample  it  under  foot.  But  there  its  compe- 
tency stops  ;  its  powers  of  interpretation  are  ex- 
hausted. What  lies  at  the  root  of  the  difference 
it  can  never  tell.  It  has  no  means  of  discerning 
virtue  and  vice,  which  are  of  the  will  and  of 
the  intellect  And  when  it  proceeds,  unscien- 
tifically, to  formulate  its  ignorance  into  a 
creed,  it  is  doing  its  best  not  to  subserve  mo- 
rality, but  to  ruin  it."  * 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  world 
will  have  to  adhere  to  the  old  paths  in 
ethics,  since  the  new  ones  so  manifestly 
lead  no  whither — a  sufficient  reductio 
ad  absurdnin.  The  universe  is  rational, 
not  irrational  ;  reason  is  at  the  heart  of 
things.  And  if  the  school  of  physical 
philosophers  will  not  agree  with  us  in 
this,  we  may  at  all  events  fairly  ask 
them  to  refrain  from  using  our  ethical 
terminology,  which,  in  their  system,  is 
absolutely  unmeaning.  They  may  tell 
a  man  of  whose  doings  they  disapprove 
that  he  is  foolish,  ill-advised,  short- 
sighted ;    that  he  is   preferring  lower 

♦  '•  On  Right  and  Wrong,"  pp.  243-264. 
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pleaRures  to  higher  ;  that  his  conduct 
would  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Spencer  as 
"  imperfectly  evolved/'  as  not  adjusted 
to  achieve  '^  totality  of  life  in  self,  in 
offspring,  and  in  fellow-men.*'  They 
cannot  tell  him  that  he  is  wrong^  for 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  old  and  only 
intelligible  sense,  do  not  enter  into 
their  doctrine.  The  distinction  be- 
tween pleasure  {honum  delect abtle)  and 
virtue  (bonum  honestmn)  does  not  exist 
for  thera.  They  recognize  only  one 
kind  of  goodness,  the  test  of  which  is  a 
balance,  on  the  whole,  of  agreeable  feel- 
ing over  disagreeable.  And  when  they 
proclaim  that  "  the  welfare  of  society 
in  general  must  be  put  in  the  fore- 
ground," they  have  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  question,  Why  must  it?  The 
sufBcient  reply  to  their  exhortations  is 
that  no  principle  causally  determining 
a  man's  welfare  can  be  cited  which 
should  lead  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  social  organism  ;  that  no  man  can 
be  more  highly  evolved  than  he  actually 
is  evolved,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
own  showing  ;  that  the  quality  of  pleas- 
ure is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  that  the  true 
folly  is  to  postpone  the  certainty  of  a 
present  and  pungent  gratification  to  the 
possibility  of  a  future  and  feeble  one. 
To  which  may  be  added  that  since  we 
all  follow  necessarily  the  impulses  of 
our  organism,  it  is  useless  to  admonish 
any  man  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  act.  Nor,  according  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  is  this  matter  for  regret. 
Have  we  not  his  assurance  that  '*  free- 
dom of  the  will  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  beneficent  necessity  displayed 
in  the  evolution  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment"?* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  these 
considerations  were,  to  some  extent, 
urged  upon  the  criminal  anthropologists 
assembled  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  and 
received  a  certain  amount  of  recogni- 
tion. M.  Meyers,  a  magistrate  of  dis- 
tinction, descended  among  them,  and 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  testify  that  by 
denying  freewill  they  were  ruining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  penal  law  and 
of  repression.  He  continued,  in  a 
passage  which  is  well  worth  quoting  : 


*  '•  Principles  o£  Pgyohology,"  §  220. 


**  Vons  n'admettez  pas  le  libre  arbitre^  et 
oependant  voas  venez  nons  dire  nalrement 
que  oe  que  rhomme  neat,  il  le  pent.  Qaelle 
contradiction  !  Vons  pretendez  qne  yoqb  ne 
savez  pas  resister  &  la  moindre  de  yob  ten- 
dances, et,  d'antre  part,  Tons  sontenez  que 
non  senlement  vons  ponyez  vons  modifier 
Tons-memes,  mais  qne  Yons  ponyez  modifier 
ies  antres !  Soyez  done  logiqaes.  Si  Yons 
dtes  Yictimes  de  Yotre  organisation  d6fec- 
tnease,  si  Yons  dtesponssesYersle  crime,  soye^ 
Yictimes  jnsqn'an  boat,  et  ne  dites  pas  qne 
Yons  ponyez  changer  cette  tendance  fatale  par 
qnelqne  chose  qni  n'est  pas  la  Yolonte,  qni 
n'est  pasle  libre  arbitre,  pnisqne  yons  ne  I'ad- 
mettez  pas,  mais  par  qnelqne  chose  qni  existe 
an  dedans  de  yons,  malgre  tontes  yos  den6ga> 
tions.  Dans  Yotre  syst^me,  la  repression  ne 
se  jnstifie  pas,  car  ponrqnoi  fant  il  qne  la 
tendance  dn  menrtrier,  qni  est  de  tner,  c^de 
deyant  la  tendance  des  antres  qni  est  de  pro- 
t6ger  lenr  yie  ?  Yotre  theorie  de  la  defense 
social e  est  cells  de  la  force,  car  si  yons  n'ad- 
mettez  ni  le  droit,  ni  la  loi  morale,  je  ne  Yois 
pins  qne  le  nombre  et  la  force  ponr  jnstifier  la 
repression.  Mais  etes-?ons  bien  sfirs  qne 
rintergt  dn  grand  nombre  soit  tonjonrt  dn 
cdte  ie  la  repression  ?"  * 

M.  Meyers'  vigorous  allocution  seems 
to  have  made  a  certain  impression  upon 
his  hearers.  One  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  influential  of  them,  M. 
Tarde,  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  doubt 
of  their  vocation.  He  began  his  very 
significant  speech  by  suggesting  that 
the  question  ''  Sommes-nous  encore  des 
anthropologist  es  criminels  ?"  might 
possibly  receive  a  negative  answer. 
Lombrosism,  with  its  faUilistic  doctrine 
that  the  human  machine  is  inevitably 
impelled  to  a  predestined  ^oal,  that  the 
will  is  "  anegiigible  quantity,"  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  dead.  It  was  incompat- 
ible, he  judged,  with  the  application  of 
any  penal  law  whatever,  tte  thought 
it  a  CTave  misfortune  that  criminolo- 
gists had  had  to  seek  for  recruits  chiefly 
among  physicians,  anthropologists,  and 
"  ali6nistes"  (I  preserve  the  French 
word  lest  I  should  give  offence  by  speak- 
ing of  mad  doctors)  —persons  who,  now- 
ever  distinguished  in  their  own  way, 
were  little  prepared  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  to  bend  their  minds 
to  the  social  data  of  the  penal  problem. 
He  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  new 
current  of  their  studies  was  turning 
toward  the  jurists.  And  he  insisted 
emphatically,  ''  II  faut  reconnattre  lea 
caract^res  de  la  volenti  qui  n'ont  as- 

*''Aote8  dn  Troisidme  Congrds  d*Anthro- 
pologie  Criminelle,*'  p.  260. 
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surement  rien   d'inconciliable  avec  le 
d^terminisme  scientifique.*'  * 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  A  scientific  determinism  is 
not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  a  ra- 
tional doctrine  of  freewill.  Determin- 
ism is  the  postulate  of  the  physical  and 
physiological  sciences.  Liberty  of  voli- 
tion— a  relative  liberty  of  course — is,  as 
certainly,  the  postulate  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  moral  sciences.  **  Kein 
Mensch  muss  milssen/'  said  Lessing. 
**  The  will,*'  writes  Schiller,  comment- 
ing upon  the  dictum,  **is  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  man,  and  reason  itself  is 
onl^  its  eternal  rule.  All  nature  acts 
rationally.  Man's  prerogative  is  only 
that  he  acts  with  consciousness  ana 
will.  All  other  things  must.  Man  is 
the  being  who  wills.'  f  This  is  what 
Coleridge  has  called  *'  the  sacred  dis- 
tinction between  person  and  thing, 
which  is  the  light  and  life  of  all  law, 
human  and  divine."  No  doubt  the 
power  of  volition  varies  indefinitely. 
No  doubt  there  are  malefactors  in  whom 
it  is  practically  inoperative  ;  and  these 
are  the  proper  subjects,  not  of  punish- 
ment, but  of  seclusion  from  human  so- 
ciety, as  unable  to  exercise  the  distinc- 
tive faculty  which  qualities  them  for 
taking  part  in  it.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
view  of  criminality  taken  by  the  exist- 
ing penal  legislation  of  the  civilized 
world — I  have  indicated  it  in  a  previous 
page — is  substantially  correct,  although 
some  of  its  authoritative  expositions 
may  be  lacking  in  scientific  precision. 
As  such  must  we  account  the  dicta  of 
not  a  few  distinguished  English  lawyers 
that  the  true  test  of  criminality  is 
knowledge.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
enough  tliat  the  perpetrator  of  the  nox- 
ious deed  should  have  known  what  he 
was  doing  and  should  have  known, 
moreover,  that  it  was  wrong  and  against 
the  law.  To  make  a  man  really  cul- 
pable there  must  be  the  mens  rea,  the 
criminous  intention.  And  by  **  inten- 
tion" I  mean,  as  the  Schoolmen  define 
it,  **  the  free  tendencv  of  the  will 
toward  some  end  througn  some  means. " 
Our  law,  indeed,  to  quote  Lord  Maus- 


*  **  Aotes  du  Troisidme  Congrds  d'Anthro- 
pologie  Criminelle.**  p.  336. 

f'Ueber  daa  Erhabene,"  "Werke."  vol. 
xii.  p.  245. 


field's  well-known  words,  "  judges  not 
only  of  the  act  itself,  but  also  of  the  in- 
tention with  which  it  is  done.'*  Obvi- 
ously, the  law  is  right  in  so  judging. 
It  cannot  divine  the  workings  of  the 
mind,  nor  explore  the  penetralia  of  con- 
science, but  it  presumes  that  a  man  in- 
tends the  necessary,  nay,  even  the  prob- 
able or  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
acts.  The  presumption  is,  indeed,  re- 
butable.  It  may  be  rebutted  by  show- 
ing that  the  man's  volition  was  par- 
alyzed, that  he  could  not  help  himself. 
The  plea  is  rightly  regarded  by  the 
Courts  with  extreme  suspicion.  Some 
of  our  best  criminal  judges  have  ex- 
pressed their  '*  alarm  at  the  admission 
of  irresponsible  impulse  as  an  excuse  for 
crime.*'  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Justice 
Byles  was  trving  a  case  of  theft,  and 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  setting  up 
the  defence  of  kleptomania — the  word 
appears  to  have  just  then  come  in — ob- 
served, **  Your  Lordship  knows  of  that 
5 articular  disease."  To  which  the 
udge  replied,  *'  Yes,  and  I  have  been 
sent  here  to  cure  it."  We  have  ad- 
vanced since  then  in  our  knowledge  of 
maladies  of  the  will.  Kleptomania  and 
homicidal  mania  are  as  much  facts  as 
nymphomania.*  They  are  facts  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  establish. 
And,  uoquestionably,  the  evidence  of 
specialists,  by  which  it  is  usually  sought 
to  establish  them,  should  be  accepted 
with  great  reserve.  Whatever  criminal 
anthropologists  may  achieve — and  I  am 
far  from  denying  tnat  in  this  direction 
they  may  achieve  much — cases  will 
probably  always  occur  in  which  persons 
really  irresponsible  are  punished  as  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  willing,  and 
had  willed,  to  do  the  prohibited  act  laid 
to  their  charge.  It  is  lamentable,  but 
it  is  inevitable.  We  judge  not  with  all- 
seeing  eyes,  but  ex  humano  die.  There 
is  a   **  border  land  of  injustice"  into 


*  On  this  subject  see  a  painfully  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Magne  in  the  **Actes  dn 
Troisi^me  Gongr^s  International  d*Anthropol- 
ogie  Criminelle,"  p.  153.  The  latest  of  the 
world's  PeDal  Codes— the  Italian — has  the 
following  very  jndioioas  section  :  *'  47.  Non 
e  pan i bile  colai  che  nel  momento  in  cm  ha 
comme&Ho  il  fatto,  era  in  tale  stato  di  de- 
ficienza  6  di  morbosa  alterazione  di  mente  da 
togliergli  la  conscienza  dei  proprii  atti  d  la 
possibilita  di  operare  altrimenti. " 
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which  the  wisest  and  most  cautious  can- 
not help  straying  from  time  to  time.* 
We  must  say,  then,  with  the  old 
Greeks,  that  only  tol  Kara  Ttpoaipeaiv 
ddiicTJfioLTaf  wrongful  acts  intentionally 
done,  can  be  accounted  crimes.  Such 
is  the  right  account  of  culpability. 
What  is  the  true  rationale  of  punish- 
ment ?  Is  the  criminal  law,  as  we  are 
often  told,  designed  merely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  and  the  prevention  of 
further  crime  ?  That  seems  to  me  a 
very  inadequate  account  of  it,  pervert- 
ing it  in  its  theory,  robbing  it  of  its 
dignity  in  the  life  of  men,  and  empty- 
ing it  of  its  vivifying  idea.  The  proper 
account  of  punishment  is  that  it  is  the 
correlative  of  culpability.  The  penalty 
which  human  law  threatens  for  a  specific 
act  is  either  just  or  unjust.  If  just,  it 
presupposes  a  moral  obligation  in  re- 
spect of  the  act,  as  in  the  case  of  culpa- 
ble homicide  :  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der.'* If  there  is  no  such  moral  obliga- 
tion, there  is  no  culpability,  and  there- 
fore the  threatened  punishment  is  un- 
just. So  it  was  when  the  decree  was 
made  that  all  men  who  would  not  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  image 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  kin^  had  set 
up,  should  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a 
burning  fiery  furnace.  Justice  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  human  law  : 

'  There's  yet  on  earth  a  far  diviner  thing, 
Yeil'd  though  it  be,  than    parliament  or 
king.  ' 

And  that  thing  is  justice,  from  which 
all  our  enactments  derive  their  binding 
force  on  conscience,  so  far  as  they  are 
binding.  Legal  justice  is  but  one 
aspect  of  what  metaphysicians  call  gen- 
eral justice,  which  is,  as  Ulpian  defines 
it,  "  the  constant  and  perpetual  will  to 
render  to  every  one  his  due.'*  Now 
crime  is  the  forcible  negation  of  right, 
the  violent  disturbance  of  the  rational 
order  of  society.  And  punishment  — 
**  the  other  half  of  crime,"  Hegel  calls 
it — is  something  due  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  criminal.     By  his  criminous 

*  Bat,  perhaps,  we  need  not'  stray  into  it 
quite  BO  frequently  as  we  do.  The  English 
Prison  Commissioners  in  their  Sixteenth  Ae- 
port,  recently  published,  give  a  communioa- 
tion  from  their  medioal  inspector,  Dr.  Gover, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  last  year  eighty- one 
persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  while  insane 

(p.  ^). 


act  the  criminal  has  subjected  himself 
to  it.  ''  Ipse  te  poenae  subdidisti,''  the 
maxim  of  Eoman  jurisprudence  says. 
It  is  his  right  to  sow  what  he  has 
reaped.  There  is  in  our  nature  a  deep- 
rooted  instinct  which  testifies  to  tne 
connection  between  punishment  and 
crime.  It  is  finely  remarked  by  Dr. 
Marti neau  :  "The  conscience  of  man- 
kind refuses  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
impunity  of  guilt,  and  looks  upon  the 
flymg  criminal  as  only  taking  a  circuit 
to  his  doom. "  *  There  is  a  human  debt 
of  crime  as  well  as  a  divine  debt ;  retri- 
bution is  due  for  the  breach  of  the  so- 
cial order;  the  community  is  rightly 
avenged  upon  the  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  International  Prison 
Congress,  held  in  London  in  1872,  very 
properly  insisted,  in  one  of  their  Resolu- 
tions, "'  the  prisoner  must  be  taught 
that  he  has  sinned  against  society  and 
owes  reparation.*'  It  is  well  to  insist 
on  this  verity  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
which  shrinks  from  the  sterner  realities 
of  existence,  and  delights  in  '^  mealv- 
mouthed  philanthropies.'*  Neither  the 
physical  world  nor  the  moral  gives  any 
support  to  the  notion  that  unmixed 
**  benevolence"  is  at  the  heart  of 
thin^.  In  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
the  ideal  of  justice,  like  all  ideals,  is 
realized  :  justice,  of  which  retribution 
is  an  essential  part.  And  it  is  as  the 
representative  of  the  Supreme  Moral 
Governor  of  the  universe  that  St.  Paul 
contemplates  the  civil  ruler.  **  He  is 
God's  minister ;  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  ;  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.'* 

Again,  punishment,  to  be  just,  should 
be  rightly  proportioned  to  the  offence, 
so  that,  as  Kant  says,  ''  the  punished 
person,  when  he  looks  thereon,  must 
nimself  confess  that  right  is  done  to 
him,  and  that  his  lot  is  entirely  com- 
mensurate  with  his  conduct."!  But 
what  is  the  proper  measure  of  penality  ? 
How  graduate  it  to  crime  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  exceeding  difi&culty,  and 
can  be  only  approximately  solved  by  us 
who  know  in  part,  who  investigate  not 
with  '*  those  pure  eyes  and  perfect  wit- 
ness of  all-judging  Jove,"  but  with  the 


*  '•  A  Study  of  Religion,"  vol.  ii.  p.  46 
f'Kritik  der  Prak,  Vemunfl,"  1st  part, 
book  i.  §  8. 
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dim  vision  of  the  **  purblind  race  of 
miserable  men,"  with  testimony  alike 
fallible  and  incomplete.  The  underly- 
ing principle  of  a  just  sentence  is  the 
lex  talioniSy  in  virtue  of  which  his 
wrongful  deed  is  returned  on  the 
offender.*  The  crude  jurisprudence  of 
primitive  ages  applied  the  principle  lit- 
erally :  **  an  eye  for  an  eye  ;  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  In  our  deeper  apprehen^ 
sion  of  the  sacred ness  of  human  person- 
ality, we  reject  this  severity  as  bai-bar- 
ous.  '*  Misericord iam  et  judicium  can- 
tabo"  sang  the  Hebrew  poet.  "My 
song  shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment.*' 
But  the  rest  of  his  canticle  hardly  cor- 
responds with  this  exordium.  •*  Im- 
placable, unmerciful,"  is  St.  Paul's  ac- 
count of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  he  was 
sent.  And  what  scholar  can  deny  its 
correctness  ?  It  was  reserved  for  Him 
whose  gospel  St.  Paul  preached.  Him 
by  whom,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time, 
grace  and  truth  came,  to  manifest  the 
divine  attrioute  of  pity,  **  unlimited  in 
its  self-sacrifice."  Misericordiam  et 
judicium  :  it  is  the  explanation  of  the 
crucifix ;  and  the  lesson  has  sunk 
slowly — how  slowly  ! — into  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  nations  that  bear 
the  Christian  name.  "'  Moses  lapidat 
ut  judex;  Christus  indulget  ut  rex," 
says  St.  Augustine. 

"  And   earthly  power  doth   then  show  likest 
God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  jnstice." 

Still,  however  softened  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  retaliation,  by  it,  and  by 
it  alone,  are  the  true  kind  and  measure 
of  punishment  indicated.  The  canon 
of  Rhadamanthus  :  "  If  a  man  has  done 
to  him  what  he  has  done  to  others,  that 
is  the  straight  course  of  justice,"  ex- 

Eresses  a  deep  and  universal  instinct  of 
uman  nature  ;  and  instinct  never  de- 
ceives ;  there  is  always  a  reality  cor- 
respondent with  it.  Obviously,  the 
penalty  of  death  for  wilful  murder 
alone  is  properly  proportioned  to  the 
crime.  Offences  involving  cruelty, 
whether  to  men  or  animals,  merit  the 

*  M.  Zakrewsky  remarked  at  the  Brassels 
Conference  :  "  £n  ce  qui  conceme  la  loi  dn 
talion  je  ferai  observer  que  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  ici  ponr  refuter  MoYse"  (**  Actes,**  p.  258). 
The  exceUent  criminal  anthropologist  ap- 
parently believes  that  the  Ux  tcUioms  is  an  in- 
rention  of  "  Moses." 


infliction  of  sharp  bodily  ^ain,  the  most 
obvious  and  appropriate  instrument  of 
which  is  the  lasn.  Crimes  merely 
against  property,  when  the  motive  has 
been  to  acquire  ease  or  enjoyment  by 
the  violation  of  another's  possessory 
right,  properly  subject  the  wrong-doer 
to  the  deprivation  of  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment by  the  hard  labor  and  scanty  fare 
of  prison  life.*  Again,  who  can  say 
that  circumstances  are  irrelevant  in  the 
judgment  that  right  reason  pronounces 
on  each  misdeed  ?  They  may  gravely 
aggravate,  they  may  largely  extenuate 
the  offence.  It  is  a  favorite  dictum  of 
the  criminal  apologists,  and  is  true — 
although  not,  as  they  apparently  sup- 
pose, invented  by  them — that  behind 
the  delict  we  should  see  the  delinquent. 
The  first  function,  then,  of  punish- 
ment is  to  punish,  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  outraged  justice,  to  dissolve 
that  vinculum  juris  to  which  crime 
gives  rise,  by  meting  out  to  the  trans- 
gressor his  due.  Its  second  function  is 
to  deter  the  offender  from  repeating  his 
offence,  and  others  from  imitating  it. 
This  is  so  generally  admitted  that  I  need 
but .  to  touch  upon  it  here.  I  may, 
however,  remark  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  unquestionably  the  best  deter- 
rent from  deeds  of  violence.  The  most 
unscrupulous  in  inflicting  pain  are, 
usually,  the  most  cowardly  in  shrink- 
ing from  it.f  To  which  I  would  add 
that  the  objections  commonly  urged  to 
the  penalty  of  whipping,  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful and  that  it  brutalizes,  are,  to 
speak  plainly,  mere  sentimental  clap- 
trap. Sir  JJenry  Maine  in  one  of  his 
best  speeches  has  briefly  indicated  the 
true  answer  to  them.  VMth  regard  to 
the  first  he  admirably  observes  :  *'  The 
difficulty  is  that  ordinary  punishments 
are  not  felt  by  criminals  to  be  disgrace- 
ful, and  if  therefore  a  punishment  can 

*  One  great  blot  on  the  administration  of 
English  criminal  law  is  the  utterly  inexpli- 
cable lenity  with  which  crimes  of  gross  vio- 
lence are  frequently  punished,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  offences  ap^inst  property  are,  as 
frequently,  visited  with  savage  severity.  An- 
other is  the  absence  of  any  unifoim  standaid 
of  punishment. 

f  Such  was  my  experience  in  India.  While 
exercising  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate 
in  that  country  I  passed  some  fifty  or  sixty 
sentences  of  Hogging,  almost  all  of  which  I 
saw  executed. 
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be  discovered  which  raises  under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  sense  of  shame^  that 
punishment  will  have  a  value  of  its 
own.*'  His  reply  to  the  second  is  just 
and  conclusive  :  '^  What  is  intended 
when  it  is  said  that  whipping  brutal- 
izes ?  Is  it  that  it  appeals  to  the  offend- 
er's animal  nature  as  distinguished  from 
his  moral  nature  ?  Why  every  punish- 
ment deserving  the  name  inflicts  physi- 
cal pain.  .  .  .  When  you  sentence  a 
criminal  to  punishment  you  deliber- 
ately make  up  your  mind  to  render  him 
extremely  uncomfortable  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand 
why  one  form  or  degree  of  physical  pain 
should  brutalize  more  than  another."  * 
But  the  punishment  of  criminals  is 
also  intended  to  act  as  a  warning  to 
others.  It  is  a  dictum  of  Aristotle  that 
'^  the  multitude  obey  on  compulsion 
rather  than  principle,  and  from  fear  of 
penalties  rather  than  from  a  sense  of 
right."  Hence  the  example  of  the 
punished  person  is  of  general  utility ; 
nor  is  it  any  real  hardship  to  him  that 
it  should  be  so.  No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self. We  are  members  one  of  another, 
knit  together  by  a  necessity  arising  out 
of  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  ra- 
tional, in  the  social  organism  whose  law 
is  reason.  And  a  man  who  will  not 
obey  that  law,  but  abandons  himself  to 
mere  animal  impulse,  divests  himself, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  his  dignity  as  a 
person,  and  reduces  himself  to  the  level 
of  irrational  existence,  f     To  the  social 

*  "  Life  and  Speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine/' 
p.  122.  I  translate  my  quotations  out  of  the 
obUqua  orcUio  in  whioh  this  speech  is  nnfortn- 
nately  reported. 

f  It  is  on  this  consideration  that  Aquinas 
founds  his  justification  of  capital  punish- 
ment. *'  Man  by  sinning  withdraws  from  the 
order  of  reason,  and  thereby  falls  from  haman 
dignity,  so  far  as  that  consists  in  man  being 
naturally  free  and  existent  for  his  own  sake. 
.  .  .  And,  therefore,  though  to  kill  a  man 
while  he  abides  in  his  native  dignity  be  a 
thing  of  itself  evil,  yet  to  kill  a  man  who  is  a 
sinner  may  be  good,  as  to  kill  a  wild  beast. 
For  worse  is  an  eyil  man  than  a  wild  beast, 
and  more  noxious,  as  the  Philosopher  says/' 
2,  2  q.  64  a.  2  ad  3.  In  this  connection  we 
may  recall  the  verse  of  Schiller  :  *'  Das  Leben 
ist  der  Gtiter  hdchstes  nicht."  I  should  add 
that  the  death  penalty  is  the  supreme  terror 
of  men  of  blood.  *'  I  don't  care  what  I  get  so 
long  as  I  don't  swing,"  was  the  expression  of 
one  of  them  recently  tried  for  the  capital 
offence,   and  —  unfortunately  —  found  guilty 
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organism  in  which  we  find  ourselves  we 
owe  service.  There  are  incumbent  upon 
us  duties  toward  the  State  correlative 
with  our  rights  which  acquire  validity 
in  the  State.  And  if  a  man  will  not 
serve  the  community  by  performing 
those  duties,  it  is  just  that  he  should  be 
made  to  serve  it  as  a  warning  to  others 
of  the  consequences  of  violating  them. 
But  there  is  a  third  end  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  first  vindictive,  and,  sec- 
ondlj7,  deterrent.  It  should  also  be,  if 
possible,  reformatory.  And  so  Clement 
XL,  in  the  inscription  over  the  gate  of 
St.  Michele— the  first  of  the  model  pris- 
ons and  the  pattern  of  the  rest — wnich 
so  struck  John  Howard,  ''  Parum  est 
improbos  coercere  poena  nisi  probos 
efficias  disciplina."  Society  does  not 
cease  to  owe  duties  even  to  those  who 
put  themselves  beyond  its  pale.  And 
there  are  few  more  excellent  fruits  of 
that  humanism  which  is  a  special  char- 
acteristic of  this  age,  than  the  wide- 
spread endeavor  to  make  punishment 
the  instrument  of  amendment.  We  are 
told  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to 

J  rick  the  conscience,  to  brin^  the  crime 
ef  ore  the  mental  vision  of  the  criminal 
in  true  color  and  right  proportions,  to 
lead  him  to  desire  his  own  amendment, 
and  to  work  with  those  who  are  striving 
to  help  him  in  the  better  way  : 

"  Getting  increase   of   knowledge    since  he 
learns, 
Because  he  lives,  what  is  to  be  a  man  ; 
Bet  to  instruct  himself  by  his  past  self." 

It  is  saddening  to  think  how  little  these 
expectations  are  fulfilled.  ''  The 
theory,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  observed  in 
the  speech  from  which  I  have  already 

3 noted,  *'  that  all  punishment  should  be 
irected  toward  tne  reformation  of  the 
criminal  has  been  thoroughlv  tested. 
.  .  .  What  is  the  result  ?  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  costly  experiments  have 
simply  brought  out  the  fact  that  by 
looking  too  exclusively  to  the  reforma- 
tory side  of  punishment,  you  have  not 
only  not  reformed  your  criminals,  but 
have  actually  increased  the  criminal 
class."  *  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  been  m  prison,  commit  crime 
again. 

only  of  manslaughter.    The  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  the  class. 
*  •*  Life  and  Speeches,"  p.  123. 

33 
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Now  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  fail- 
ure ?  One  I  think  is  excellently  indi- 
cated in  certain  words  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Ullathome,  himself  most  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  worst  crim- 
inals :  **  Many  advocates  of  political  and 
social  reform  are  admirable  m  inventing 
expedients  for  regenerating  human  na- 
ture, if  it  were  not  that  the  nature  to  be 
regenerated  is  missed  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation."* One  of  the  common  errors 
of  the  present  daj  is  to  take  an  optimist 
view  of  humanity,  flatly  opposed  to 
facts.  It  is  the  delusion  to  which 
Rousseau  gave  such  wide  currency — that 
man  is  bom  good,  and  which  hiis  been 
formulated  by  his  principal  English  ad- 
mirer and  exponent  in  the  dictum  : 
'*  The  evil  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
bad  education  and  bad  institutions."  f 
Now  if  anything  is  absolutely  certain  it 
is  that  there  is  innate  in  every  human 
being  a  propensity  which  renders  him 
prone  to  evil  and  averse  from  ^ood. 
"  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimus- 
que  negata,"  said  the  Roman  poet.  It 
is  invariably  true.  You  may  get  rid  of 
the  name  of  original  sin  ;  but  the  thing 
which  the  name  represents  is  a  primor- 
dial permanent  ingredient  of  human 
nature,  explain  it  how  you  will.  It  is 
aboriginal,  not  adventitious ;  congenital, 
not  the  product  of  bad  education  and 
bad  institutions.  It  is  more  in  one  and 
less  in  another.  But  in  whatever  pro- 
portion, it  is  always  there,  a  taint  trans- 
mitted by  heredity.  It  is  this  taint 
which  vitiates  the  will,  and  that  vitia- 
tion breeds  evil  deeds.  To  hinder  a 
man  from  such  deeds  by  fear  of  conse- 
quences is  not  to  reform  him.  Every 
real  reform  must  rest  upon  the  cure  of 
the  vitiated  volition.  It  must  be  moral, 
not  mechanical ;  psychical,  not  physi- 
cal ;  it  must  start  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Its  motive  power  must  be 
something  which  acts  directly  and  pow- 
erfully upon  the  will.  Where  shall  we 
find  such  an  agent  ? 

In  education,  we  are  often  told.  But 
education  is  a  question-begging  word. 
.  If  mere  intellectual  instruction  is  meant 
by  it — as  is  generally  the  case — experi- 
ence is  conclusive  that  such  instruction 
is  not  in  itself  moralizing.     Mere  knowl- 

*  '*  The  Management  of  Criminals,**  p.  24. 
t  Morley's  '*  Diderot,"  vol.  i.  p.  5. 


edge  does  not  convert  the  will  from  bad 
to  good.  How  should  it  ?  Lombroso, 
in  his  "  L'CTomoDelinquente,"  testifies 
that  the  number  of  malefactors  is  great- 
est, relatively,  in  the  liberal  professions. 
An  English  expert,  who  speaks  on  the 
subject  with  an  authority  possessed  by 
few,  tells  us  that  "  the  worst  thieves  are 
those  who  have  previously  had  a  train- 
ing in  reformatories  and  board  schools, 
and  that  the  most  depraved  girls  and 
women  are  among  the  more  educated 
ones."  *  No  ;  mere  knowledge  is  one 
thing.  Virtue  is  quite  another.  Ex- 
perience confirms  the  assertion  that, 
taking  mankind  as  a  whole,  the  effectual 
reform  of  human  nature  can  be  achieved 
only  by  an  agent  above  nature.  "  Phi- 
losophia  dux  vita^,"  said  the  ancients. 
But  what  is  philosophy  ?  It  is  a  theory 
of  being,  oi  speculative  thought ;  its 
proper  object  to  contemplate  the  world 
as  a  manifestation  of  spirit.  A  mere 
system  of  speculative  pnysics  such  as, 
for  example,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's, 
however  ingenious  and  interesting,  is 
not  philosophy  at  all.  Hartmann  truly 
says  :  **  Philosophy  is  essentially  con- 
cerned with  the  one  feeling  only  to  be 
mystically  apprehended,  namely,  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  with  the  Abso- 
lute.'* Its  very  function  is  to  raise  man 
above  the  self  of  the  senses  and  animal 
nature,  and  to  approximate  him  to  the 
Divine.  I  am  far  from  denying,  indeed 
I  strenuously  maintain,  that  in  discharg- 
ing that  function,  it  may  attain  to  a 
clear  perception  of  ethical  truth  ;  that 
the  human  reason,  rightly  exercised,  is 
adequate  to  the  deduction  of  moral  rules 
which  shall  indicate  those  limits  of 
right  action,  "  quos  ultraque  citraque 
nequit  consistere  rectum."  But  how 
many  men  are  capable  of  laying  hold 
of  a  system  of  abstract  thought  and 
translating  it  into  action  ?  For  the  vast 
multitude  of  men  the  only  effective 
teacher  of  morality  is  religion,  which 
affords  it  a  sanction  and  reward,  which 
incarnates  it  in  august  symbolism,  and 
works  upon  volition  by  touching  the 
heart.  This  is  and  always  must  Yq  true 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  ; 
it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  criminal 

*  Mr.  Neame,  **  a  chief  superintendent  of 
discharged  convicts  in  London/*  quoted  by 
Tallack,  "  Penological  and  Preventiye  Princi- 
ples." p.  186. 
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classes  with  their  domineering  passions 
and  debilitated  wills.  And  here  again 
I  am  s^lad  j;o  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  Sir  Henry  Maine :  "  The  great 
agent  of  reformatory  discipline  in  Eng- 
lish jails  is  the  chaplain."  *  It  was  a 
paying  of  Dr.  Colin  Browning,  himself 
a  marvellously  successful  reformer  of  the 
worst  convicts,  and  that  amid  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  and  discouragements  of 
the  old  transportation  times,  We  hear 
much  of  various  systems  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, as  the  separate,  the  silent,  and 
the  congregate  systems  ;  but  unless  the 
Christian  system  be  brought  to  bear 
with  divine  power  on  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience  of  criminals,  every 
other  system  contemplating  their 
reformation  must  prove  an  entire  fail- 


ure." t 


Again.  A  great  obstacle  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals  arises  from  for- 
getting that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
-of  offenders  requiring  very  different 
treatment.  There  are  those  whose  past 
lives  were  blameless  until  they  suc- 
cumbed to  strong  temptation,  and  fell 
into  crime  ;  we  may  call  them  occasion- 
al offenders.  There  are  habitual  offend- 
ers, whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  warfare 
against  society.  Of  course  with  regard 
to  certain  of  the  gravest  crimes,  sucn  as 
murder  or  rape,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discriminate  between  delinquents  of 
these  very  different  categories.  But  in 
cases  of  less  serious  offences,  whether 
against  the  person  or  against  proper^, 
we  may  and  should  discriminate.  In 
such  cases,  the  punishment  of  a  first 
transgression  should  be  short  and 
sharp  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  a  brief  term  of  impris- 
onment often  induces  reflection,  re- 
morse, and  resolutions  to  amend— reso- 
lutions which,  in  fact,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  carried  out ;  whereas  a  long  one 
almost  always  hardens  the  novice  in 
crime,  who,  moreover,  when  it  has  ex- 

gired,  finds  his  home  broken  up  and  his 
•iends  forgetful  of  him  ;  serious  ob- 
stacles to  his  return  to  the  path  of  rec- 
titude. A  third  conviction  at  the 
assizes,  or  at  quarter  sessions,  should 
stamp  a  man  as  a  habitual  criminal, 
who,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  should  for- 


feit his  personal  liberty  and  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  serfdom.     Nor  would  there 
be  any  real  hardship  in  this.     On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  positive  benefit 
to  habitual  offenders.     If  they  reform 
at  all,  they  reform  while  under  penal 
restraint.     When    left  to    themselves, 
they,  almost  invariably,  fall  away.     In 
the  last  Report  of  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners a  very  experienced  Protestant 
chaplain  testifies  :    "  The  majority  of 
habitual  criminals  make  excellent  pris- 
oners ;  it  is  only  when  restored  to  their 
liberty  that  they  fail.*'     It  would  be  lit- 
tle short  of  a  miracle  if  they  did  not. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  philanthropists, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  find- 
ing honest  employment  are,  naturally 
enough,  immense.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  temptations  to  relapse,  from  force 
of  old  habit,  and  from  the  infiuence  of 
former  associates,  is  such  as  might  well 
overmaster  a  stronger  power  of  volition 
than  that  which  they  can,  as  a  rule,  op- 
pose to  it.     I  remember  while  visiting, 
some  years  ago,    the  great  prison    at 
Dartmoor,  how  much  1  was  impressed 
by  what  the  excellent  Catholic  chaplain 
there — now  dead — told  me  of  his  pain- 
ful experience  in  this  matter.     He  ob- 
served :  '^  It  is  a  happiness  to  me  when 
any  of  these  poor  fellows  die  here  ;  they 
make  a  good  end  ;  if  they  went  back 
to  the  world,  they  would,  almost  for 
certain,  live  badly  and  die  badly."     I 
add   that   the  perpetual    seclusion    of 
habitual  offenders  is  justly  due  to  the 
community.     It    has    been     well    re- 
marked, **  We  pay  enormous  sums  for 
a  police  to  catch  men  and  women  per- 
fectly well  known  to  be  criminals,  lying 
in  wait  to  rob  and  murder,  and  other 
immense  sums  to  catch  and  try,  over 
and  over  again,  these  criminals,   who 
are  shut  up  for  short  terms,  well  cared 
for,  physically  rehabilitated,  and  then 
sent  out  to  continue  their  prowling  war- 
fare against  society."  * 

So  much  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
penality.  But,  as  Victor  Hugo  re- 
minded us  in  the  tale  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  beginning  this  article,  we  can- 
not consider  the  criminal  as  an  isolated 
being  apart  from  the  society  in  which 
he  struggled  and  sinned  and  suffered. 


*"  Life  and  Speeches/' p.  124.  *  Mr.    0.    Dudley   Warner,  a   wellknov^n 

f  Quoted  by  Tallaok,  **  Penological  and  Fire-     American  writer,  quoted  by  Tallack,  *'  Peno- 
vezktive  Principles/'  p.  224.  logical  and  Preventive  Principles/'  p.  85. 
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Its  responsibility  for  crime  is  as  grave  a 
Question  as  his.  Why  did  I  steal? 
Why  did  I  commit  murder  ?  asked 
Claude  Gueux.  He  could  find  no  work. 
Death  by  starvation  threatened  him^ 
and  his  child,  and  .the  woman  he  called 
his  wife.  And  so  he  stole.  The  in- 
sufficient food  and  stupid  tyranny  of  an 
ill-managed  jail  maddenea  him.  And 
so  he  committed  murder.  I  take  the 
case  as  Victor  Hugo  states  it.  And  so 
taking  it,  can  society  be  ac<]^uitted  ? 
"  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work  is  as  just  a  demand  as  governed 
men  ever  made  of  governing  :  it  is  the 
everlasting  right  of  man,"  said  Carlyle, 
with  entire  truth.  Again,  a  prison 
should  be  a  purgatory.  Those  who  are 
confined  in  it  are  wronged  if  it  be  made 
a  heJl.  Claude  Gueux  might  well 
arraign  society  as  contributory  by  its 
injustice  to  his  crimes.  In  this  coun- 
try, at  all  events,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  poor-laws,  whatever 
may  be  justly  alleffod  against  them — 
and  I  know  too  well  how  much  may  be 
justly  alleged — 'leave  no  one  to  starve, 
and  that  our  prisons  are  humanely  and 
intelligently  administered.  But  there 
is  much  more  than  this  to  be  said  about 
the  responsibility  of  society  for  crime. 
That  huge  menacing  fact  of  the  crim- 
inal classes,  as  they  are  called,  may  well 
send  us  to  an  examination  of  conscience. 
To  speak  of  London  alone,  "  the  num- 
ber of  the  residuum  of  habitual  offend- 
ers and  vicious  loafers,"  in  this  great 
city,  is  estimated  by  a  very  competent 
authority,*  **  at  nearly  one  hundred 
thousana."  What  has  caused  this 
"  residuum"  ?  The  answer  must  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  want.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  want  ?  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  vice,  of  which  it  is  the  proper 
punishment ;  but,  assuredly,  in  many 
more,  injustice.  The  criminal  classes 
are  largely  the  outcome  of  English  pau- 
perism. And  certain  it  is,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  historical  fact,  that  English 
pauperism  began  with  the  plunder, 
three  centuries  ago,  of  the  religious 
houses  which  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  thirty  thousand  religious  guilds, 
which   were   the  great  institutions  of 

*  Mr.  Neame,  quoted  by  Tallaok,  "  Penolog- 
ical and  Preventive  Principles,"  p.  185. 


thrift  and  mutual  help.  No  less  certain 
is  it  that  the  giant  growth  of  pauperism 
in  these  times  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
iquitous individualism  which,  under  the 
specious  formulas  of  **  supply  and  de- 
mand," "freedom  of  contract,"  and 
'*  the  course  of  trade,"  has  withheld 
from  the  laborer,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
his  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Laborers  have  sunk  into  paupers  :  pau- 
pers into  vagrants,  loafers,  confirmed 
offenders  ;  and  the  class  of  habitual 
criminals  has  been  formed  as  an  element 
of  modern  society.  The  law  of  human 
progress  is 

**  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

But  these  unfortunates  have  retro- 
gressed :  they  have  moved  downward, 
working  out  the  man  ;  and  their  faces 
have,  more  or  less  completely,  lost  the 
human  expression :  their  lineaments 
irresistibly  remind  us  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  to  whose  level  they  have  sunk  : 
the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  panther,  the 
hyena.  And  these  degraded  beings  in- 
crease and  multiply,  giving  the  world  a 
more  vitiated  progeny  :  children  born 
with  special  congenital  predispositions 
for  crime. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  ?  They 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  three.  First, 
what  a  distinguished  Austrian  jurist 
.has  called  **  the  transformation  of  the 
existing  order  of  rights  (Rechtsordnung) 
in  the  interest  of  the  suffering  working 
classes,^'  which  is  even  now  in  progress 
— as  every  one  that  has  eyes  must  surely 
see — will  doubtless  do  much  to  diminisn 
pauperism.  Secondly,  the  perpetual 
seclusion  of  adult  habitual  offenders 
from  society,  which  I  have  advocated  in 
a  previous  page,  is  unquestionably  the 
only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
Thirdly,  the  modification — nay,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  eradication — of  the 
terrible  tendencies  transmitted  by  them 
to  their  offspring  is  possible,  for,  accord- 
ing to  that  true  word  of  ancient  wis- 
dom, the  generations  of  mortal  men  have 
been  made  **  sanabiles.''  There  is,  in 
human  nature,  a  principle  of  recovery, 
which,  if  rightly  cultivated  in  childhood 
and  youth,  before  habit  has  fatally  de- 
veloped the  germs  of  evil,  may  largely 
transform  the  vitiated  character  trans- 
mitted by  heredity.  And  the  instru- 
ment of  that  cultivation  is  a  system  of 
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ethical  discipline^  of  training  of  the  will 
— this  alone  is  education  in  the  true 
sense  —  which,  as  experience  demon- 
strates, will,  in  many  cases,  make  of 
these  unhappy  children  men  fitted  for 
their  appomted  place  in  the  social 
order  :  ready,  patiently  and  profitahly, 
to  fulfil  their  allotted  tasks  in  it.  I  be- 
gan this  discussion  with  Victor  Hugo. 
A  few  of  the  words  with  which  he  points 
the  moral  of  his  powerful  and  pathetic 
tale  may  serve  to  end  it : 

"  Developpezde  voire  mienx  oes  malhenren- 
808  tdtes,  afin  que  rintelligenoe  qui  est  dedans 
poisse  grandjr  .  .  .  [mais]  ne  laissez  pas  sans 
direction  oette  intelligenoe  que  vons  aurez 
developpee.  Ce  serait  an  autre  d^sordre. 
L'ignoranoe  vaat  eneore  inienx  que  la  man  vaise 
science.    Non.     Sonvenez-yons  qa'il  y  a  nn 


liyre  plas  philosophiqne  que  le  Oompere 
Maihieu^  plus  popnlaire  que  le  ConsiUyiionel, 
pins  6terne)  que  la  Charte  de  1830  ;  o'est 
l'j2.criture  sainte.  Et  ici  un  mot  d'explication. 
"  Quoique  yous  fassiez,  le  sort  de  la  grande 
fonle,  de  la  multitude,  de  la  majority,  sera 
toujours  relativement  pauvre,  et  malbeureux, 
et  triste.  A.  elle  le  dur  travail,  les  fardeanx  tl 
pousser,  les  fardeaux  a  trainer,  les  fardeanx  ft 
porter.  Examinez  oeite  balance  :  tontes  les 
jouissances  dans  le  plateau  du  richfe,  toutes 
les  misSres  dans  le  plateau  du  pauvre.  Les 
deux  parts  ne  sontelles pas  inhales  ?  La  bal- 
ance ne  doitelle  pas  penoher,  et  Tfitat  avec 
elle  ?  Et  maintenant  dans  le  lot  du  pauvre, 
dans  le  plateau  des  misdres,  jetez  la  certitude 
d'un  avenir  celeste,  jetez  T  aspiration  au  bon- 
heur  etemel,  jetez  le  paradis,  contre-poids 
magnifique  I  Vous  retablissez  T^uilibre.  La 
part  du  pauvre  est  aassi  riohe  que  la  part  du 
riche.     O'est  oe  que  savait  Jesus.' ' 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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In  a  former  paper  we  took  a  brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  customs  of  un- 
cultured man.  We  saw  how  his  hab- 
its, by  a  slight  refinement^  modified 
through  living  in  a  fixed  spot,  and  by 
receiving  the  sanction  of  large  bodies  of 
his  fellows,  merged  into  a  crude  civili- 
zation which  here  and  there  expanded 
into  fulness  and  developed  unknown  and 
almost  miraculous  mental  and  moral 
growths.  It  is  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle. A  naked  animal,  physically 
weaker  than  hundreds  that  roamed 
around  him,  exposed  to  a  thousand 
dangers  on  every  side,  overcomes  them 
all  by  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  con- 
certed action,  and  becomes  the  lord 
paramount  of  the  earth.  Wealth  and 
leisure  succeed,  and  with  them  intel- 
lectual contemplation  and  inventive  en- 
ergies. Destructive  faculties  give  way 
to  constructive.  The  savage  hunter, 
leading  a  precarious  life  of  want  and 
hardships,  is  led  by  necessity  or  genius 
to  tame  and  cherish  the  animals  that 
sustain  him.  But  he  multiplies  faster 
than  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  again 
other  systems  must  be  devised  :  he  be- 
comes a  rude  tiller  of  the  ground. 
New  wants  and  new  desires  are  thus 
created,  and  manufactures  follow. 
These  breed  trade  and  luxuries.     The 


wigwam  has  given  way  to  a  hut,  the 
solitary  hut  to  a  cluster,  the  hamlets  to 
villages,  these  to  towns,  and  towns  to 
cities.  The  descendant  of  the  wander- 
ing, naked,  wild  man  of  the  woods  is 
a  well-clad,  sober,  thoughtful  citizen, 
a  member  of  a  great  society  in  which 
all  are  pledged  to  protect  each  other, 
and  in  which  each  sacrifices  a  large  part 
of  his  freedom  for  the  advantages  which 
he  receives. 

The  first  people  known  to  have 
reached  the  highest  and  most  ancient 
civilization  were  the  Egyptians.  Mas- 
pero,  Morton,  and  Owen  agree  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian 
type,  and  this  is  general^  admitted,  but 
Professor  Huxley  supposes  them  to 
have  descended  from  the  aborigines  of 
an  ancient  continent  allied  to  the  Aus- 
tralian. It  is  certain  that  they  came  to 
Egypt  as  conquerors  or  colonizers,  most 
probably  as  both.  The  earth  contains 
many  mysteries  relatingto  extinct  great- 
nesses of  humanity.  Easter  Island  in 
the  Pacific,  for  instance,  is  an  insoluble 
puzzle,  and  baffles  all  attempts  of  sci- 
entists to  theorize  on  its  remains.  Yu- 
catan is  almost  as  difficult  to  explain. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  never  know  how 
many  embryonic  civilizations  have  per- 
ished before  one  came    to    maturity. 
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Bnt  the  farther  researches  extend,  the 
more  it  is  proved  that  the  civilization  of 
man  was  accomplished  very  many  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  The  similarity  of 
customs  and  arts  between  nations  so 
widely  divergent  that  they  could  not 
have  copied  from  each  other,  would 
seem  to  point  to  older  stocks  from 
which  much  may  have  been  derived  in 
common.  Who  can  say  whether  the 
continent  submerged  beneath  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  which  Madagascar  is  a 
fragment,  may  not  have  contained  civi- 
lizations older  than  any  that  history 
records  ? 

In  the  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  the 
reigns  of  Cronus  and  the  other  twelve 
deities  who  governed,  probably  through 
hierarchies,  occupy  3984  years.  These 
are  followed  by  thirty  dynasties  of 
kings,  making  with  the  others  36,525 
years.  According  to  Herodotus,  from 
Menes,  the  first  Theban  king,  to  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses,  there  were  341 
generations  of  kings  in  a  period  of 
11,340  years.  According  to  Manetho, 
from  Menes  to  the  Persian  invasion  was 
about  5000  years.  The  pyramids  to  the 
north  of  Memphis  were  erected  more 
than  4100  years  ago,  and  within  300 
years  after  the  Biblical  deluge.  Many 
dates  can  be  absolutely  proved  from  as- 
tronomical records.  When  Joseph  was 
carried  as  a  slave  into  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Userseten  I.,  whose  accession  was 
1740  B.C.,  we  know  from  the  invaluable 
statements  of  the  Bible  and  from  native 
sources  that  Egypt  was  then  a  great  and 
civilized  country.  And  when  the  Jews 
were  expelled  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  or^  as  Lord 
Prudhoe  thinks,  in  the  reign  of 
Pthamenoph,  the  Egyptians  were  ap- 
proaching the  zenith  of  their  grandeur, 
which  was  reached  under  the  sway  of 
Rameses  II.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchs  they  were  as  jjerfectly  civ- 
ilized as  at  any  later  period,  air  J. 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  says  :  "  They  had 
the  same  arts,  the  same  manners  and 
customs,  the  same  architecture,  and 
were  in  the  same  advanced  state  of  re- 
finement as  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  ; 
and  no  very  remarkable  changes  took 
place,  even  in  eyer-varying  taste,  be- 
tween the  accession  of  the  first  Userse* 
tdn  and  the  death  of  that  conqueror*' 
(Rameses  11. )>  *'  who  was  the  last  mon* 


arch  of  the  18th  dynasty.  What  high 
antiquity  does  this  assign  to  civilization  ! 
The  most  remote  point  to  which  we  can 
see  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  already  matured.  ^' 
The  habits  and  customs  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  familiar  to  very  many.  Bnt 
their  civilization  was  to  an  exceedingly 
large  extent  derived  from  Egypt.  In- 
deed, she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  almost  all  European  knowl- 
edge. Pythagoras,  after  travelling  in 
Egypt,  opened  a  school  in  Magna  Grsecia 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Hecatseus  and  Herodotus  also  spent 
much  time  there  investigating,  and 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  priests 
laughed  at  HecatsBUS  for  claiming  de- 
scent from  a  deity  as  his  sixteenth  an- 
cestor, and  showed  him  the  statues  of 
345  high  priests,  each  of  whom  they 
said  *^  was  a  man,  the  son  of  a  man." 
For  although  in  their  poetic  allegories, 
like  the  story  of  Osiris,  or  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  they  spoke  of  the  gods  having 
ruled  in  the  world,  yet  they  never  be- 
lieved or  taught  that  they  had  actually 
dwelt  on  earth.  This  fable,  which  has 
been  universally  asserted  through  the 
vanity  of  all  peoples,  was  emphatically 
denied  by  them.  Their  religious  insti- 
tutions were  largely  borrowed  by  the 
Jews,  and  were  thus  disseminated 
throughout  every  Christian  country. 
Egypt  taught  Greece  architecture,  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  geometry,  and 
numerous  sciences  and  useful  arts,  which 
were  subsequently  handed  on  to  Rome. 
Jupiter  was  an  infant  when  her  gods 
were  hoary-headed  with  the  ashes  of  a 
vast  antiquity.  And  the  coarseness  of 
the  early  Greek  mind  accepted  these 

fods  as  the  untaught  commonalty  of 
Sgypt  received  them,  in  gross  ignorance 
of  the  sreat  philosophical  abstractions 
which  they  symbolized,  and  added  to 
them  habits  and  customs  aa  depraved  as 
their  own.  Even  the  Pharaohs  were 
not  permitted  to  learn  the  highest  mys- 
teries of  their  religion — to  enter  into 
**"  the  Holy  of  Holies'* — unless  they  had 
long  graduated  as  priests,  and  only  then 
by  virtue  of  their  office  on  their  reach- 
ing the  throne.  We  shall,  therefore, 
select  this  most  interesting  people  to 
illustrate  our  subject  in  ancient  times, 
because  it  would  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble, in  one  paper,  to  deal  with  all. 
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When  Joseph  was  carried  captive  into 
Egypt  by  the  Arab  traders  whose  camels 
were  laden  with  '^spices,  balm,  and 
myrrh,*'  the  rustic  Hebrew  found  him- 
self in  the  heart  of  a  rich  and  populous 
country  filled  with  great  cities  adorned 
with  magnificent  buildings — a  country 
goyerned  by  ancient  and  equitable  laws 
— having  a  venerable  church  wealthily 
endowed,  and  an  enlightened  priest- 
hood :  containing  numerous  colleges 
and  schools,  and  teeming  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  known  world.  Linen, 
glass,  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
beautiful  examples  of  cabinet  work  and 
objects  of  art  and  refinement,  were  of 
home  manufacture.  Various  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  the  games  of  araughts, 
ball,  mora,  and  other  well-known  mod- 
ern amusements,  were  common  at  the 
same  period.  The  army  and  navy  were 
well  equipped  and  drilled,  and  furnished 
with  powerful  machines  and  deadly 
weapons.  Sculptors,  painters,  and 
scribes  abounded,  and  three  modes  of 
writing  were  practised.  Musical  in- 
struments were  numerous,  and  consisted 
of  cymbals,  trumpets,  drums,  harps, 
guitars,  lyres,  flutes,  pipes,  and  others. 
There  were  bands  of  music  as  with  us. 
Yet  Troy  was  not  built  until  about 
three  and  a  half  centuries  after.  Two 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  Athens 
was  founded,  and  a  thousand  before 
Bomulus  laid  the  foundations  of  Rome  : 
eight  hundred  before  Hercules  was 
born,  and  twelve  hundred  before 
Pythagoras  wandered  into  Egypt  and 
drank  from  the  fountains  of  ancient 
learning. 

Many  of  the  facts  to  which  we  refer 
were  often  better  known  in  their  day 
than  current  events  in  our  newspapers 
are  to  us.  For,  as  we  learn  from  the 
walls  of  Earnak,  the  srottoes  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  monuments, 
tombs,  temples,  and  public  buildings, 
there  were  on  every  hand  spirited  paint- 
ings. Or  hieroglyphs  inscribed  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  descriptive  of  their 
battles,  triumphs,  religious  ceremonies, 
and  social  habits  and  customs.  The 
untutored  slave  who  passed  along  could 
read  as  he  ran  the  pictorial  witnesses  of 
his  adopted  country's  greatness,  and  the 
learned  could  explain  the  indelible  writ- 
ing on  the  polished  granite.  And 
although  slavery  was  a  settled  institu- 


tion, as  it  always  has  been  in  develop- 
ing civilization,  yet  the  streets  were  gay 
and  bright  with  color,  songs,  and 
dances.  Wandering  minstrels  sang  and 
played,  mountebanks  tumbled,  jug- 
glers tricked,  and  dancing  girls  went 
through  their  gracefal  movements  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  public  and  their 
own  profit.  The  shops  were  filled  with 
wares,  poultry  and  other  food,  exposed 
for  sale  beneath  awnings.  All  histori- 
ans agree  that  they  were  a  light-hearted, 
happy  people,  given  to  raillery  and  wit, 
of  subtle  and  sarcastic  intellect,  and 
somewhat  turbulent  when  their  priv- 
ileges were  threatened. 

Under  this  people  the  position  of 
woman  at  these  remote  times  was 
superior  to  that  in  any  Eastern  coun- 
try, ancient  or  modern.  Although 
polygamy  was  allowed  by  law  to  all  ex- 
cept the  priests,  monogamy  was  gen- 
erally practised,  but  they  admitted 
slaves  as  concubines.  These  lived  in 
the  house,  '*  ranked  next  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  their  lord,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  enjoyed  a  share  of  ms 
property  at  his  demise."  It  was  not 
reputable  to  divorce  a  wife  without  suffi- 
cient reason.  Her  consent  and  her 
parents'  were  required  before  taking  a 
second  with  her.  Often  marriage  con- 
tracts stipulated  that  no  other  wife 
should  be  received.  Women  held  high 
ofiices  in  the  temples.  Wives  and  other 
women  were  allowed  great  liberty. 
They  could  go  abroad  unrestrained,  and 
wivis  coulf  accompany  their  husbands 
in  visits  and  entertainments,  but  some- 
times they  sat  apart  from  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  They  were 
expected  to  attend  the  public  festivals, 
when  700,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren often  came  together.  Josephus 
says  that  *'  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
women  to  go  to  the  public  solemnity 
the  wife  of  Potiphar,  having  pleaded 
ill- health,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  home,  was  excused  from  attend- 
ing,'' and  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
given  by  her  husband's  absence  to  talk 
with  Joseph.  Ladies  were  permitted 
to  drink  wine  in  small  cups.  In  the 
frescoes  they  are  occasionally  caricatured 
as  having  taken  too  much.  But  in  the 
early  days  of  Rome  no  woman  might 
drink  wine,  nor  any  man  under  thirty, 
except  at  the  sacrifices.    Afterward  the 
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Roman  women  were  allowed  to  use  it 
medicinally.  Although  the  Egyptian 
concubines  often  waited  on  the  chief 
wife  and  performed  other  domestic 
offices,  no  distinction  was  made  between 
their  children  and  those  of  the  wife  or 
of  any  other  woman  :  all  enjoyed  equal 
rights  of  inheritance.  This  people  re- 
garded the  child  as  owing  its  existence 
to  its  father,  and  the  mother  as  simply 
a  nurse,  and  they  rightly  considerea  it 
unjust  that  a  father  should  show  pref- 
erence for  either  of  his  children  in  the 
division  of  his  property.  Legitimate 
and  illegitimate  shared  alike.  Under 
this  and  other  such  equitable  laws  and 
customs,  Egypt  weathered  the  political 
storms  of  thousands  of  years,  and  when 
she  fell  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a  ruthless 
and  insatiable  conqueror,  who  seized  or 
destroyed  her  objects  of  art  and  deported 
the  artists  and  artisans. 

Strict  obedience  of  children  was  al- 
ways insisted  on.  They  might  not  sit 
in  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  nor  eat 
with  tnem  except  under  rare  circum- 
stances. Even  the  king's  sons  waited 
on  their  father  as  fan-bearers  or  followed 
his  chariot  on  foot.  Respect  for  age 
was  inculcated,  and  every  voung  man 
had  to  give  place  to  his  elders  and  to 
rise  on  their  approach.  Reverence  for 
their  parents  and  ancestors  was  main- 
tained after  their  death,  and  so  strong 
was  it  for  all  generations  that  it  became 
a  custom  for  money-lenders  to  include 
the  borrower's  deceased  parent  in  the 
mortgage,  as  this  was  considered  the 
safest  security  for  repayment.  Not  to 
have  redeemed  the  dead  would  have 
been  accounted  infamous,  and  the  de- 
faulting borrower  could  neither  be 
buried  nor  bury  his  children.  Plato, 
remarking  on  the  strictness  of  their  ed- 
ucation, says  :  "  They  knew  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  early  accustomed  to 
such  gestures,  looks,  and  motions  as  are 
decent  and  proper,  and  not  to  be 
suffered  either  to  hear  or  to  learn  any 
verses  and  songs  than  those  which  are 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  virtue  ; 
and  they  consequently  took  care  that 
every  dance  and  ode  introduced  at  their 
feasts  or  sacrifices  should  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations."  Diodorus  says  : 
**  The  children  of  the  priests  are  taught 
two  different  kinds  of  writing,  what 
is   called   the    sacred,   and    the    more 


general ;  and  they  pay  great  attention 
to  geometry  ana  arithmetic."  The 
studv  of  astronomy  was  compulsory 
in  their  schools,  and  music  was  gen- 
erally taught,  although  not  deemed  a 
necessary  accomplishment.  Plato  spent 
thirteen  years  in  Egypt,  and  in  his 
8eco7id  Book  of  Laws  he  makes  the 
Athenian  guest  say  :  '*  The  plan  we 
have  been  laying  down  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  was  known  long  ago  to  the 
Egyptians — that  nothing  but  beautiful 
forms  and  fine  music  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  into  the  assemblies  of  young 
people.  Having  settled  what  those 
forms  and  what  that  music  should  be, 
they  exhibited  them  in  their  temples  ; 
nor  was  it  allowable  for  painters  or  other 
imitative  artists  to  innovate  or  invent 
any  forms  different  from  what  were  es- 
tablished ;  nor  lawful  either  in  paint- 
ing, statuary,  or  any  branches  of  music, 
to  make  any  alteration  upon  examina- 
tion ;  therefore,  you  will  find  that  the 
pictures  and  statues  made  ten  thousand 
years  ago  are  in  no  particular  better  or 
worse  than  what  they  now  make." 
Bruce  in  his  Travels  remarked  of  the 
harps  on  a  tomb  at  Thebes  :  "  They 
overturn  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given 
of  the  earliest  state  of  music  and 
musical  instruments  in  the  East ;  and 
are  altogether  in  their  form,  ornaments, 
and  compass  an  incontestable  proof, 
stronger  than  a  thousand  Greek  quota- 
tions, that  geometry,  drawing,  mechan- 
ics, and  music  were-  at  the  greatest  per- 
fection when  this  instrument  was  made, 
and  that  the  period  from  which  we  date 
the  invention  of  these  arts  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  their  restora- 
tion.'* Mr.  W.  Chappell  observed  of 
the  Egyptian  flute  :  **  It  was  a  custom 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  early  dynasties 
of  the  empire,  to  deposit  a  musical  pipe 
by  the  side  of  the  body  of  a  deceased 
person,  and,  together  with  the  pipe,  a 
long  straw  of  barley.  The  pipes  were 
played  upon  by  short  pieces  of  barley 
straw.  .  .  .  These  straws  give  us  a 
new  insight  into  the  Egyptian  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  oi  souls." 

It  was  an  early  maxim  of  this  people 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong. 
Although  we  consider  their  monarchs 
absolute,  their  power  was  restricted  by 
custom  and  minute  usage.  Every  act 
of  their  public  life  was  governed  strictly 
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by  precedent.  The  occupation  of  each 
hour  of  the  day  was  elaborately  set 
forth,  and  could  not  be  departed  from. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  empire, 
the  kin^  was  supposed  to  communicate 
the  choicest  gifts  of  the  gods  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  who  benefited  his  people 
was  never  forgotten.  No  honors  and  no 
expense  were  sufficient  for  his  memory. 
"  For  of  all  people,"  says  Diodorus, 
^*  the  Egyptians  retain  the  highest  sense 
of  a  favor  conferred  upon  them,  and 
deem  it  the  greatest  cnarm  of  life  to 
make  a  suitable  return  for  benefits  they 
have  received  ;  and  honor  done  to  one 
who  cannot  possibly  know  it,  in  return 
for  a  past  benefit,  carries  along  with  it 
a  testimony  of  sincerity  so  totally  devoid 
of  the  least  color  of  dissimulation,  that 
every  one  must  admire  the  sentiments 
which  dictate  its  performance.'*  The 
nation^^l  mourning  for  a  king  lasted 
seventy-two  days  aor  a  private  person 
seventy),  during  which  time  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life  were  volun- 
tarily denied  themselves.  These  in- 
cluded bread,  meat,  wheat,  wine,  and 
all  delicate  foods  and  drinks.  They 
neither  bathed  nor  anointed  themselves, 
nor  indulged  in  any  pleasure.  In  this 
way  the  monarch  sought  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted his  will  as  law.  For  when  he 
died  he  was  solemnly  judged.  Any  one 
could  lay  an  accusation  against  him. 
And  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
governed  ill  or  oppressed  his  subjects, 
he  was  condemned  by  popular  vote,  and 
denied  the  customary  honors. 

Their  cardinal  virtue  was  Truth  or 
Justice.  The  goddess  Ma  represent- 
ed both.  Every  one  of  the  thirty 
judges  wore  a  golden  chain  in  court 
around  his  neck,  from  which  her  imag;e 
was  suspended.  Justice  was  gratui- 
tously administered.  The  rich  had 
thus  no  advantage  over  the  poor.  No 
oratory  was  permitted  on  either  side. 
No  barristers  or  solicitors  "  made  the 
worse  appear  the  better  parf  All 
plaints  were  handed  to  the  court  in  writ- 
ing. The  defence  was  made  in  like 
manner.  Witnesses,  if  any,  were  exam- 
ined by  the  judges,  who  decided  the 
case  by  touching  the  successful  litigant 
with  the  image  of  Truth. 

Falsehood  was  a  punishable  offence, 
but  perjury  was  the  olackest  of  crimes, 


and  could  only  be  expiated  by  death. 
To  calumniate  the  dead  was  severely 
visited,  and  a  false  accuser  was  con- 
demned to  the  same  punishment  due  to 
the  offence  which  he  maintained. 

For  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime,  every  one  had,  at  stated  times, 
to  present  himself  before  the  magistrate 
of  his  district  and  give  a  full  account 
of  himself,  particularly  as  to  how  he 
earned  his  livelihood.  A  false  state- 
ment to  conceal  crime  was  a  capital 
offence.  But  their  criminal  punish- 
ments were,  on  the  whole,  mild  as  re- 
garded life,  as  we  also  know  from  what 
befell  Joseph.  The  lex  talionis,  which 
suited  the  fierce  temper  of  the  Jews, 
was  not  acquired  from  the  milder  Egyp- 
tians. Their  laws  were  chiefly  exercised 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal  and 
for  the  public  good,  rather  than  from 
vindictive  motives.  The  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  was  punished  with  death  just 
as  that  of  a  freeman.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  could  murder  their  slaves  with 
impunity.  It  was  also  a  capital  offence 
to  witness  a  murder  without  trying  to 
prevent  it.  He  who  was  present  with- 
out interfering  when  any  one  assaulted 
another,  was  neld  an  accomplice  pun- 
ishable to  the  extent  of  the  assault. 
Every  one  witnessing  a  robbery  without 
arresting  the  thief  or  laying  an  in- 
formation, received  a  fixed  number  of 
stripes,  and  was  kept  without  food  for 
three  full  days.  Infants  were  never  ex- 
posed, nor  had  a  father,  as  in  Home, 
any  right  over  the  life  of  his  child.  In 
the  case  of  child-murder,  which  seldom 
occurred,  the  corpse  was  fastened  around 
the  neck  of  the  parent  for  three  days 
and  nights  under  a  public  guard.  But 
the  parricide  was  **  lacerated  with 
sharpened  reeds,  and  after  being  thrown 
on  thorns,  was  burned  to  death.'' 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  sentenced  to 
death  while  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  her 
punishment  was  postponed  until  after 
the  birth  of  her  child.  This  law  was 
adopted  by  the  Athenians. 

A  woman  who  committed  adultery 
was  deprived  of  her  nose.  The  man  re- 
ceived a  thousand  blows.  But  he  who 
violated  a  free  woman  was  mutilated  so 
that  he  could  never  repeat  the  offence. 
In  minor  breaches  of  the  law  they 
always  resorted  to  the  bastinado, 
whether    soldiers    or   civilians.      The 
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Moslems  say,  **  the  stick  came  down 
from  heaven,  a  blessing  from  God.^  It 
was  inflicted  on  both  sexes.  The  women 
sat  and  received  the  stripes  on  their 
backs.  The  Jews  also  learned  to  use 
it,  and  St.  Paul  suffered  from  it. 

Capital  punishment  was  rarely  re- 
quired or  resorted  to.  No  representa- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  the  sculptures,  ex- 
cept in  scenes  of  Hades,  and  there  only 
decapitation  and  strangling  to  represent 
the  annihilation  of  the  impure  soul. 
Hanging  never  occurs,  nor  exposure  of 
the  corpse.  Their  laws  did  not  sanc- 
tion these.  But  some  oifenders  were 
allowed  to  commit  suicide.  Many  of 
their  notions  evidently  came  down  from 
a  primitive  age,  especially  where  punish- 
ment was  directed  against  offending 
members.  Forgers  and  coiners  of  base 
money  were  condemned  to  lose  both 
hands.  No  soldier  could  be  cast  into 
prison,  nor  any  citizen  be  seized  for 
debt,  and  only  written  contracts  could 
be  sued  for  after  812  B.C. 

Cleanliness  was  a  habit  which  it  was 
disgraceful  in  any  one  to  neglect. 
Ablutions  were  frequent  with  all.  With 
the  priests  thfey  were  a  religious  duty. 
These  bathed  twice  a  day,  and  twice 
during  the  night.  Every  three  days 
they  shaved  the  whole  body.  They  de- 
tested contact  with  the  lon^.  haired 
races,  because  they  accounted  them  un- 
clean. For  the  same  reason  they  wore 
linen  only  next  the  skin,  and  practised 
circumcision.  The  filthv  Jews  were  an 
abomination  to  them,  and  Lord  Prudhoe 
cites  Sysimachus  as  relating  that  they 
were  ultimately  expelled  because  they 
suffered  so  mucn  from  "  leprosy,  scurvy, 
and  sundry  other  diseases,"  that  they 
polluted  the  temples,  spread  these  loatbi- 
some  complaints  among  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  disorganized  the  State.  A 
scarcity  of  food  ensued,  and  the  Oracle 
of  Ammon  commanded  the  king  **  to 
cast  them  out  into  the  desert,  when  the 
land  would  recover  its  fertility.*'  This 
he  did  with  an  army. 

There  was  no  strict  caste  in  Egypt. 
Trades,  however,  generally  descended 
from  fathers  to  sons.  Priests  often 
followed  other  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. Joseph  married  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  Heliopolis  ;  and  the  three 
great  classes — priests,  scribes,  and  war- 
riors— interchanged    occupations,    and 


intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  the 
others  freely.  A  priest  might  be  the 
captain  of  a  warship  or  the  commander 
of  a  regiment.  But  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to 
rise  into  the  higher.  For  **  public  em- 
ployment was  monopolized  by  a  few 
great  families/'  and  it  is  almost  certain 
**  there  was  an  hereditary  territorial 
aristocracy,  holding  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure." 

Circumcision  was  the  distinctive  sign 
between  orthodox  Egyptians  and  non- 
conformists, between  natives  and  strang- 
ers. The  oldest  monuments  show  that 
it  existed  in  Egypt  five  and  a  half  cen- 
turies before  Abraham  visited  there  ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  it  commenced 
with  these  monuments. 

In  later  times  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  lax,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  influx  of  so  many  foreigners  and 
foreign  captives.  Barley-beer  and  wine 
were  abundant,  and  intoxication  was 
frequent.  Young  lads  often  indulged 
in  drunkenness,  and  even  ladies  at 
dinner  sometimes  became  inebriated. 
Eventually  lasciviousness  and  impurity 
were  widespread,  and  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  boast  of  their  obscenities  in 
their  writings.  The  upper  classes  be- 
came sensusd  and  depraved,  given  over 
to  a  succession  of  pleasures.  Their 
lives  were  spent  in  feasting,  sport, 
and  enjoyments.  The  women  became 
loose,  immodest,  licentious,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  Greek  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Wives,  how- 
ever, like  Potiphar*s,  abounded.  The 
men  wore  magnificent  dresses,  and 
drove  splendid  equipages,  and  the 
women  adorned  themselves  with  false 
hair,  dyes,  and  cosmetics.  Their  dress, 
too,  was  rich  and  of  modern  style,  and 
the  frocks  were  sometimes  flounced. 
They  had  all  the  toilet  requisites  of  to- 
day. But  although  softness  and  luxu- 
rious living  prevailed,  **  the  men  were 
industrious,  cheerful,  and  even  gay 
under  hardships. '^  Like  the  modern 
Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  high- 
flown  maxims,  they  were  cruel,  vindic- 
tive, treacherous,  avaricious,  and  in- 
tensely servile.  Prostration  was  com- 
mon from  inferiors  to  superiors,  and  all, 
on  small  provocation,  beat  those  be- 
neath them.  Slaves  in  the  house  and 
the  field  worked  under  the  rod.     But 
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no  people  were  ever  so  religious.  Herod- 
otus said  :  *'  The  Egyptians  are  relig- 
ious to  excess^  far  beyond  any  other 
race  of  men/'  Their  calendars  were 
crowded  with  festivals,  and  hardlv  a 
week  passed  without  one.     Yet  they 

E roved  indisputably  that  a  people  can 
e  highly  religious  without  being  moral 
or  pure. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  twelve  nomes, 
or  provinces.  They  had  twelve  great 
gods,  and  twelve  months  to  the  year. 
Each  month  was  ruled  by  one  of  these 
gods.  They  knew  the  correct  measure- 
ment of  the  year  as  we  have  it  now. 
They  divided  the  week  into  seven  days, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planets. 
They  were  the  first  to  make  astronom- 
ical records,  and  the  Chaldeans,  an 
Egvptian  colony,  carried  their  knowl- 
edge to  Babylon.  The  number  seven 
was  a  mystic  number,  associated  with 
astronomy  and  religion.  The  number 
three  was  also  mystic,  and,  excepting 
nine,  was  the  most  important.  Vari- 
ous trinities  were  worshipped  in  differ- 
ent districts  with  peculiar  veneration. 
In  these  triads  the  third  god  proceeded 
from  the  other  two,  and  was  of  inferior 
rank.  The  Theban  trinity  consisted  of 
Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu.  Amen  and 
Mut  were  two  of  their  eight  chief  gods, 
but  Khonsu  was  not.  In  the  triad  of 
Phildd,  Osiris  and  Isis  were  superior  to 
Horus.  Osiris  and  Isis^ere  twins,  and 
their  marriage  gave  rise  to  that  peculiar 
Egyptian  custom — the  marriage  of  full 
brother  and  sister.  The  acute  intellect 
of  this  people,  exerting  itself  for  ages, 
fabricated  gods  without  number.  Some 
of  them  were  doubtless  tribal,  like  that 
of  the  Lycopolites,  who  alone  of  the 
Egyptians  ate  mutton  because  their  an- 
cestor was  a  wolf.  The  rest  kept  sheep 
for  the  wool  alone.  As  they  thought 
learning  inconsistent  with  manual  labor, 
the  working  classes  were  usually  illiter- 
ate, except  slaves  specially  educated  to 
increase  tneir  value  or  usefulness.  Thus 
their  religion  was  egregiously  supersti- 
tions and  fanatical.  But  the  esoteric 
belief  of  the  cultured  few — the  religious 
chiefs— was  that  of  pure  monotheism. 
This  being  the  highest  mystery,  not  to 
be  divulged  to  the  i^orant,  nor  to  any 
but  those  of  purest  lives  and  noblest  in- 
tellect, caused  the  popular  religion  to  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  most  poly- 


theistic. As  all  things  in  nature  were 
the  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Soul,  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural 
objects  were  substituted  as  his  emblems. 
Man  was  the  highest  emblem  ;  animals, 
according  to  their  ^ood  (qualities,  came 
next ;  then  plants  m  their  order  ;  and 
last,  tilings  without  life.  The  heavenly 
bodies  were  accounted  as  gods,  influenc- 
ing man  and  mundane  things,  and  hence 
arose  astrology,  with  all  the  discoveries 
and  follies  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and 
which  lingers  among  us  to  this  day. 
But  the  initiated  of  highest  rank  re- 
dded the  Sun  himself — the  great  god 
Ba — as  only  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  unseen  power,  whose  holy  name  no 
mortal  might  pronounce.  In  process  of 
time  his  existence  was  almost  forgot* 
ten,  and  his  emblems  only  remained  for 
worship.  St.  Jerome  said :  **  They 
would  rather  eat  the  flesh  of  human 
beings  than  the  flesh  of  the  heifer." 
Cicero  asked  :  "  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Egyptian  killing  a  cat  ?''  In  cases  of 
fire,  a  man  saved  his  cat  before  anything 
or  any  one  else.  They  with  many  other 
animals  were  embalmed  for  their  day 
of  resurrection.  Dogs  were  buried  in 
coffins,  and  all  animtQs  except  the  pig 
were  reverently  treated.  Their  worship 
of  such  things  as  cats,  monkeys,  onions, 
and  crocodiles  was  misunderstood,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  lively  ridicule  from 
foreigners.  No  relirion,  however,  has 
been  so  difficult  as  theirs  to  understand 
or  to  explain.  And  although  the  great- 
est minds  have  attempted  these,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  have  succeeded. 
What  we  know,  however,  proves  that  it 
was  a  most  sublime  and  pure  Deism. 
Their  sacred  texts  describe  God  as  '^  the 
only  true  living  God,  self-originated  ; 
who  existed  from  the  beginning  ;  who 
has  made  all  things  ;  but  has  not  Him- 
self been  made — the  sole  producer  of  all 
things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  Him- 
self not  produced  of  any,'* 

He  had  no  name,  or  if  he  had,  it  was 
unlawful  either  to  pronounce  or  write  it, 
"  He  was  pure  spirit,  perfect  in  all 
things,  all-wise,  almighty,  supremely 
good."  Brugschsays:  "  The  forty-two 
laws  of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  the 
125th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
fall  short  in  nothing  of  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.*'  And  he  conjectured  that 
Moses  in  compiling  his  Book  of  Laws 
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did  but  "  translate  into  Hebrew  the  re- 
ligious precepts  which  he  found  in  the 
sacred  books."  Their  moral  laws  and 
the  Decalogue  are  almost  alike. 

Their  great  book,  which  we  call  the 
Eitual  of  the  Dead,  they  term  The  Man- 
ifestation of  Light.  A  portion  of  it  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger 
of  Thoth  himself.  The  third  part  opens 
with  the  125th  chapter,  known  as  the 
"  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths."  The  soul 
of  the  deceased  is  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Osiris  to  be  tried  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  Eljsium  or  of  exclusion  there- 
from. Osiris  sits  on  a  lofty  throne, 
assisted  by  forty-two  inferior  gods  as 
assessors,  and  avengers  of  evil  deeds. 
The  deceased  is  interrogated  by  them  in 
turn,  to  see  if  he  can  prove  himself 
worthy  of  a  future  life  ;  whether  his 
spiritual  knowledge  is  sufficient,  and  if 
his  actions  on  earth  have  been  pure.  He 
replies  to  each  by  name,  and  declares 
his  innocence  and  worthiness.  He  says, 
**  I  have  not  blasphemed  ;  I  have  not 
stolen  ;  I  have  not  slain  any  one  treach- 
erously ;  I 'have  not  been  cruel  to  any 
one  ;  I  have  not  been  idle  ;  I  have  not 
been  drunken  ;  I  have  not  issued  unjust 
orders  ;  I  have  not  been  indiscreetly 
curious  ;  I  have  not  multiplied  words  in 
speaking  ;  I  have  struck  no  one  ;  I  have 
slandered  no  one  ;  I  have  not  oaten  my 
heart  through  envy  ;  I  have  not  reviled 
the  face  of  the  king  nor  the  face  of  my 
father  ;  I  have  not  made  false  accusa- 
tions ;  I  have  not  kept  milk  from  the 
mouth  of  sucklings  ;  I  have  not  caused 
abortion  ;  I  have  not  ill-used  my  slaves  ; 
I  have  not  killed  sacred  beasts  ;  I  have 
not  defiled  the  river  ;  I  have  not  pol- 
luted myself."  Then  to  the  conclave 
of  gods  he  bursts  forth  :  *'  Let  me  go. 
Ye  know  that  lam  without  fault,  with- 
out evil,  without  sin,  without  crime. 
Do  not  torture  me.  Do  not  aught 
against  me.  I  have  lived  on  truth  ;  I 
have  been  fed  on  truth.  I  have  made 
it  my  delight  to  do  what  men  command 
and  the  gods  approve  ;  I  have  offered 
to  the  deities  all  the  sacrifices  that  were 
their  due  ;  I  have  given  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  drink  to  him  that  was 
athirst ;  I  have  clothed  the  naked  with 
garments.  My  mouth  and  my  hands 
are  pure."  His  justification  is  granted, 
and  he  passes  away  from  the  Halls  of 
Truth  to  sail  to  Elysium. 


Their  notions  of  evil  are  difficult  to 
ascertain,  but  we  can  see  from  the  above 
trial  what  habits  and  customs  had  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  were  therefore  pre- 
sumably general.  The  forty- two  aveng- 
ers of  sins  were  called  lords  of  truth — 
judges  of  the  dead.  Immediately  after 
deatn  the  soul  of  the  deceased  appeared 
before  them,  as  just  described.  Anubis, 
the  Director  of  the  Weights,  brings  forth 
a  pair  of  scales,  placing  the  feather  of 
truth  in  one,  and  in  the  other  the 
heart,  or  a  vase  containing  the  ^ood  and 
bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  Thoth  stands 
by  with  a  writinfi^  tablet  in  his  hand  to 
record  the  result.  According  as  the 
scales  incline,  Osiris  gives  his  sentence. 
If  the  good  actions  preponderated  the 
soul  was  allowed  to  enter  the  boat  of 
the  Sun  to  be  conducted  by  good  spirits 
to  Aahlaandthe  *'  Pools  of  reace,  and 
the  dwelling  of  Osiris.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ordeal  was  not  passed,  the 
soul  was  condemned  afcording  to  its 
deserts  to  a  round  of  transmigrations  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  more  or  less  un- 
clean. Ultimately,  if  purity  were  not 
attained^  Osiris  would  sentence  the  soul 
to  annihilation. 

The  good  soul,  after  Purgatory,  be- 
came the  companion  of  Osiris  for  3000 
years ;  it  then  returned  from  the 
Amenti ;  re-entered  its  former  body  ; 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  lived  a  man  on 
earth  again.  This  alternation  of  earth 
and  heaven  was  repeated  for  a  mystic 
cycle  of  years,  when  the  soul  became  ab- 
sorbed into  the  divine  essence,  **the 
true  end  and  full  perfection  of  being." 
It  would,  however,  require  a  volume  to 
make  the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptians  fairly  intelligible  even  so 
far  as  tney  are  known.  The  Greeks 
borrowed  from  them  very  greatly,  but 
never  understood  them. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  plants 
and  fiowers.  They  grew  the  latter  pro- 
fusely. Ladies  carried  a  lotus  fiower  in 
their  hands  at  banquets,  or  more  likely 
bouquets,  as  the  sculptors  and  painters 
often  represented  many  by  one.  They 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  sacrificial 
animals,  and  their  own  at  wine  feasts, 
with  garlands,  or  crowned  themselves 
with  flowers.  They  even  manufactured 
artificial  flowers,  and  they  grew  roses 
and  violets  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

Eeading  was  common,  and  their  liter- 
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ature  extensive.  They  had  books  on 
geometry,  arithmetic,  travels,  medicine, 
morals,  philosophy,  and  above  all  they 
had  novels  :  among  the  last  are  The 
Tale  of  the  Two  Br  other  Sy  The  Possessed 
Princess,  and  The  Doomed  Prince — 
short  tales  resembling  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Their  literature,  how- 
ever, was  of  slight  quality.  The  hand 
of  the  priest  bore  too  heavily  for  the 
free  effort  of  original  genius.  Origi- 
nality was  heterodoxy ;  invention  was 
the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

The  bow  was  the  arm  on  which  they 
originally  relied.  Their  archers  were 
the  best  of  their  time,  and  they  drew 
the  bow  in  the  same  way  as  the  English, 
the  hand  to  the  ear.  After  the  horse 
was  introduced  they  were  strong  in 
chariots.  We  give  a  few  spirited  lines 
from  an  epic  poem  of  Penta-our  on 
Rameses  11.  against  the  Hittites  : 

"  Then  the  king  addressed  his  footmen,  and 

his  horsemen,  and  his  chieftains— 
AU  who  in  the  fight  were  backward — '  WeU 

it  was  not  done  of  any. 
That  ye  left  me  (nnsupported)  singly  with 

the  foe  to  combat, 
Not  a  chieftain,  not  a  captain,  not  a  sergeant 

came  to  aid  me — 
All  alone  I  had  to  battle  with  a  host  that 

none  could  number. 
Nechtu-em  djhon,    Nehr-ahruta,    they,    my 

horses  (and  they  only), 
Gave  me  succor  in  my  danger,  when  I  singly 

fougnt  the  foemen. 
Therefore  do  I  grant  them  henceforth,  when 

I  rest  within  my  palace, 
Peacefully  to  champ  their  barley  in  the  sight 

of  Ba  forever. 
As  for  Meuna,  who  was  with  me,  (doughty) 

squire  and  armor  bearer, 
Him  I  give  the  suit  of  armor,  clad  in  which  I 

fought  and  conquered, 
When  with  sword  of  might  I  battled,  and  ten 

thousand  fled  before  me.'  ** 

Their  mechanical  skill  was  essentially 
artistic.  Take,  for  example,  their  fur- 
niture and  utensils.  Chairs,  couches, 
stools,  and  boxes  were  of  most  ingenious 
construction,  and  covered  with  rare  de- 
vices. Ebony  and  other  choice  woods 
were  inlaid  with  ivory  or  other  rich  mate- 
rials. Seats  of  leather  were  painted 
with  flowers  or  beautiful  patterns.  In 
very  early  times  they  had  three-legged 
and  four-legffed  stools,  camp-stools,  and 
folding  stools  ;  chairs  like  Solomon's 
throne,  kangaroo  chairs,  and  chairs  of 
all  patterns,  and  couches  comfortably 
stuffed.     On  the  tomb  of  Bameses  III. 


are  beautiful  ottomans  of  different  de- 
signs. They  sat  at  tables,  and  these, 
too,  were  ornamented.  Sometimes  they 
were  supported  by  the  figure  of  a  cap- 
tive standing  erect. 

Their  ewers,  basins,  and  vases  were  of 
lovely  designs,  and  in  some  cases  equal 
to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Everything 
bore  evidence  of  taste  and  culture,  even 
to  the  dolls  and  toys  for  the  little  ones. 

While  their  sculptures  cannot  com- 
pare, except  for  size,  with  those  of 
Greece,  their  architecture  was  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  that  the  world 
has  seen  or  is  likely  to  see.  Ferguson, 
in  his  great  work,  considers  the  temple 
of  Earnak  the  most  perfect  and  most 
stupendous  achievement  of  man.  It 
was  1200  feet  long  and  340  wide,  and 
its  grandeur  was  enough  to  fill  the  soul 
with  terror.  One  of  its  sacred  cells 
was  called  **  Holy  of  Holies,''  and  Sol- 
omon's Temple  resembled  it  even  to 
the  stelae  before  the  doors,  which  he 
named  Jachin  and  Boaz.  In  fact,  Egyp- 
tian institutions,  arts,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms enable  us  to  correctly  interpret 
much  of  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman, 
with  all  their  later  consequences.  But 
we  must  tear  ourselves  from  this  fasci- 

• 

nating  people,  for  there  are  a  thousand 
points  we  should  like  to  notice  did  space 
permit :  their  agriculture  and  medicine 
— they  had  special  doctors  for  every 
disease  and  specifics  for  all — their  as- 
tronomy, manufactures ;  fames  like 
single-stick ;  sports,  as  bull-fights ; 
their  inventions,  as  the  archbellows, 
and  siphon  ;  glass  of  all  kinds,  with  im- 
itations of  precious  stones  ;  weaving  of 
linen  and  woollen,  paper,  dyeing,  rope- 
making  and  pottery  ;  their  modes  of 
fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting  ;  their 
art  of  preserving  bodies ;  their  wire- 
drawing and  gold-beating,  tanning,  and 
artificial  hatching.  Their  god,  Khnou- 
mis,  who  made  man,  was  a  potter,  for 
he  formed  him  out  of  clay  upon  a  pot- 
ter's wheel.  And  we  would  observe 
their  civil  and  military  engineering,  the 
former  of  which  enabled  them  to  trans- 
port blocks  weighing  hundreds  of  tons 
to  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
move  the  monolithic  temple  of  Latona 
to  Buto,  weighing  at  least  5000  tons ; 
while  the  latter  taught  them  to  draw 
the  camp  as  it  was  2000  years  later 
drawn  by  CsBsar.     We  should  like  to 
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speculate  in  what  way  they  separated 
hu^e  masses  of  rock  as  easily  as  (and 
with  more  precision  than)  we  do  with 
gunpowder.  We  should  like  to  note 
their  astrology  and  its  influence  on  our- 
selveSy  their  methods  of  farming  and 
cattle  breeding,  including  their  art  of 
castration.  For  what  is  there,  except 
printing,  or  electricity,  or  steam  power, 
which  this^wonderfui  race  did  not  in- 
vent or  know  ?  To  us  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  pale  before  the  older 

f lories  of  Egypt.  She  gave  them  the 
ey  and  casket  of  eternal  truth,  but 
they  knew  not  how  to  use  them.  For 
whereas  she  converted  all  matter  into 
metaphysics,  they  converted  all  ab- 
stractions to  gross  materialism. 

The  other  civilizations  of  Assyria,  In- 
dia, and  China  ran  on  somewhat  paral- 
lel lines,  but  oiler  little  of  interest 
which  did  not  previously  or  simultane- 
ously exist  in  Egypt. 

Greece  received  of  Egypt  willingly, 
but  claimed  the  gifts  to  be  indigenous. 
Bome  borrowed  of  Greece  unwillingly 
and  sourly.  Europe  took  her  laws  from 
Rome,  her  art  and  grace  from  Greece. 


Thus  the  course  of  habits  and  customs 
rolled  on  until  it  was  checked  or  over- 
whelmed by  devastating  wars  and  bar- 
baric hordes  of  invaders  :  in  the  East 
the  Moslem,  in  the  West  the  Goth.  In 
all  these  struggles  the  glory  was  for  the 
men,  the  suffering  for  the  women. 

We  saw  her  as  a  boast  of  burden  in 
savage  times.  In  the'  ancient  civilized 
period  her  position  is  improved,  but  she 
IS  still  in  all  things  an  inferior,  in 
Egypt,  where  she  had  much  freedom, 
execution  was  postponed  in  the  case  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  not  from  humanity, 
but  because  the  child  she  bore  was  the 
property  of  the  father,  and  in  a  civil 
community  the  rights  of  property  must 
be  respected.  But  no  civilization  can 
be  perfect  where  she  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects possessed  of  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges with  man.  Tried  by  this  stand- 
ard^ all  other  ancient  countries  fall 
short  of  Egypt,  and  in  one  important 
point  all  moderns  also.  In  our  next 
paper  we  shall  note  what  changes  took 
place  in  mediaeval  times.  —  Westminster 
Review. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CARBON   IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 


BY  SIR  ROBERT  BALL,  F.R.S. 


It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
scientific  discovery  which  promises  to 
be  both  of  importance  and  of  interest, 
fails  at  the  time  it  is  first  made  to  at- 
tract the  degree  of  notice  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it  and  which  it  is  destined 
ultimately  to  receive.  The  announce- 
ment may  have  been  duly  made,  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported  may 
have  been  duly  set  forth,  and  yet,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  not  been  arrested.  This 
may  happen,  in  fact  it  actually  has 
happened,  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  of  the  discovery  is  already 
known  as  a  competent  authority  on  his 
subject,  and  notwithstanding  tbat  the 
scientific  Society  to  which  he  has  com- 
municated his  discovety  is  universally 
recognized  as  most  suitable  for  such  a 

Surpose.     Nor  are  the  causes  hard   to 
ivine  why  such  undeserved  obscurity 
should  for  a  time  occasionally  befall  a 


new  scientific  doctrine.  The  facts  an- 
nounced may  be  so  far  in  advance  of 
their  time  that  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  their  due  appreciation  may  not  be 
sufficiently  widely  diffused,  even  among 
that  part  of  the  community  specially 
interested  in  such  subjects.  Every  sci- 
entific man  has,  I  am  sure,  often  felt 
that  a  theory  or  a  discovery,  which  at 
some  periods  in  the  course  oi  his  educa- 
tion he  has  viewed  with  indifference, 
has  at  other  times  presented  to  him  so 
gi*eat  a  charm,  that  he  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  understand  his  previous 
phase  of  intellectual  indifference. 

Of  late  years  the  study  of  the  sun 
has  received  so  much  attention  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  luminary  has  been 
greatly  advanced.  First,  there  came 
the  epoch  making  achievement  of 
Stokes  and  Kirchnoff,  by  which  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  re- 
ceived their  interpretation.    Then  those 
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solar  prominences  which  were  only  to 
be  observed  at  first  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions of  a  total  eclipse,  were,  by  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  Janssen  and 
Lockyer,  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  astronomer  at  all  times  when  the 
sun  itself  is  visible  and  when  the  nee- 
essary  state  of  solar  activity  is  granted. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
corona  was  regarded  as  having  no  more 
than  a  problematical  existence.  It  did 
not  then  seem  certain  that  the  halo  of 
glory  by  which  the  sun  was  seen  to  be 
surrounded  during  the  precious  mo- 
ments of  a  total  eclipse  actually  per- 
tained to  the  luminarv.  It  was  some- 
times thought  that  the  corona  had  no 
real  physical  existence,  but  that  it  was 
merely  an  optical  illusion,  an  effect,  in 
fact,  produced  by  the  diffraction  of 
light  round  the  moon,  when  its  dark 
bSdy  became  interposed  between  the  ob- 
server and  the  sun.  But  the  seversil 
eclipses  which  have  happened  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question  the  veritable 
nature  of  the  corona  as  a  mighty  solar 
appendage.  It  is  true,  that  even  if  we 
aad  together  the  durations  of  all  the 
total  eclipses  which  have  happened  since 
the  reality  of  the  corona  was  admitted, 
thev  do  not  exceed  about  half  an  hour. 
For  not  much  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes all  told  have  astronomers  as  yet 
succeeded  in  observing  this  object. 
However,  a  good  deal  has  been  learned 
as  to  its  nature.  Indeed,  the  minutes 
and  seconds  at  the  disposal  of  observers 
during  a  total  eclipse  is  at  present 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  corona. 
No  doubt  other  phenomena  are  then 
visible,  but  as  they  can  be  seen  without 
the  aid  which  an  eclipse  renders,  the 
attention  of  the  men  of  science  who 
journej  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see 
an  eclipse  is  entirely  concentrated  on 
that  particular  part  of  the  solar  sur- 
roundings which  can  be  observed  at 
present  by  no  other  means.  We  say 
'*  at  present"  :  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  before  long  a  scheme  may 
be  devised  for  the  study  of  this  most 
delicate  solar  feature,  even  despite  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  disk  of  the 
sun  which  hides  the  feeble  radiance  of 
its  outer  appendages.  The  marvellous 
success  which  has  attended  Professor 
Hale's  attempts  to  obtain  photographs 


of  the  solar  prominences  and  the  solar 
faculae  seems  to  hold  out  a  promise  that 
the  endeavors  to  represent  the  delicate 
streamers  forming  the  solar  corona  may 
not  always  be  fruitless. 

In  the  year  1866,  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Koyal  Society  by  the  ac- 
complished physicist.  Dr.  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  which  contained  an  elaborate 
series  of  inquiries  on  the  physical  nature 
of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  those  early  days  when  Kirchhoff's 
prism  had  no  doubt  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  and  of  many  other  metals 
and  metalloids  in  the  sun,  but  the  great 
impetus  which  solar  discovery  has  since 
received  had  then  hardly  commenced. 
Eclipses  had  not  at  that  time  been 
watched  for  and  studied  with  anything 
like  the  attention  which  is  now  ac- 
corded to  them,  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  physics  of  the  great  luminary, 
which  is  now  so  remarkable,  can  then 
be  hardly  said  to  have  existed.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  this  remark- 
able paper  of  Dr.  Stonev's  failed  at  the 
time  to  attract  so  mucn  attention  as  it 
deserved.  But  at  the  present  day  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  im- 
portance and  scientific  value.  I  have 
certainly  no  intention  to  enter  now  into 
any  full  discussion  of  Dr.  Stoney' s  elab- 
orate work.  This  would  not  be  the 
Elace  for  such  an  enterprise.  There  is, 
owever,  one  doctrine  laid  down  by 
him  which  seems  to  me  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  I  now  propose  to  discuss 
it  in  the  fuller  light  of  our  recent 
knowledge.  I  do  so  all  the  more  gladly 
from  the  fact  which  has  recently  been 
impressed  upon  me,  that  even  among 
physicists,  and  even  among  those  who 
nave  studied  the  sun  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  the  greatest  success,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Stoney's  paper.  Indeed  there 
does  not  even  appear  to  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  important  physical  result  which 
he  has  been  the  first  to  establish.  I 
therefore  undertake  to  explain  in  this 
article  the  wonderful  part  which  it 
seems  that  the  element  carbon  plays  in 
the  construction  of  the  sun,  ana  es- 
pecially in  the  discharge  of  its  impor- 
tant function  as  a  dispenser  of  light  and 
heat.  It  is  in  Dr.  Stoney's  paper  that 
the  peculiar  significance  of  solar  carbon 
seems  to  have  been  first  indicated,  and 
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all  that  has  since  been  learned  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  great  luminary 
tends  still  further  to  strengthen  the 
force  of  his  reasoning.  To  explain  this 
matter  with  sufficient  completeness  to 
make  it  thoroughly  intelligible^  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  details 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
sun,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  us. 

The  examination  of  the  solar  exterior 
through  a  telescope  does  not  exhibit  the 
uniform  surface  which  might  at  first 
be  expected  from  its  appearance  to  the 
unaided  eye.  The  surface  of  the  lumi- 
nary has  clearly  a  texture,  so  to  speak  : 
it  is  composed  of  more  or  less  isolated 
portions,  whether  we  choose  to  call  them 
granules,  or  willow  leaves,  or  solar 
clouds,  or  by  any  other  term.  The  so- 
called  spots  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
are  seen  to  be  openings  from  which  the 
granules  or  clouds  are,  as  it  were,  drawn 
aside.  In  some  cases  the  spot  appears 
to  bo  nothing  more  than  a  glimpse  be- 
tween the  circumjacent  glowing  clouds 
into  the  comparative  gloom  of  tne  solar 
interior.  In  other  cases,  the  presence 
of  the  so-called  umbra  or  intermediate 
part  in  the  inner  margin  of  a  spot, 
causes  the  decline  in  brightness  from 
the  brilliant  general  surface  to  the  dark 
interior,  to  be  more  or  less  gradual. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  debatable 
points  as  to  the  character  and  as  to  the 
physical  interpretation,  of  the  spots,  on 
which  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens, however,  that  for  our  present  pur- 
pose the  questionable  points  need  not 
concern  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  a 
primary  characteristic  of  a  solar  spot  as 
to  which  in  these  days  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  dispute.  There  was  a 
time,  no  doubt,  when  it  might  have 
been  maintained,  and,  indeed,  actually 
was  maintained,  that  a  spot  was  nothing 
more  than  some  dark  cloud  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  wnich 
intercepted  the  view  of  the  bright  sur- 
face lying  beneath  it  and  was  exhibited 
to  us  as  a  black  object  projected  against 
that  surface.  But  this  view  could  no 
longer  be  entertained  when  the  spot  was 
followed  to  the  sun*s  edge,  whither  it 
was  conducted  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  solar  rotation.  If  the  spot  were, 
indeed,  merely  an  elevated  dark  cloud, 
then  it  is    quite  plain  that    when    it 


reached  the  solar  edge  it  must  totally 
cease  to  be  visible.  The  cloud  in  this 
case  would  stand  aloof  from  the  sun, 
and  could  not  be  perceived  for  want  of 
the  brilliant  background  to  show  it  off. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  spots  do  not 
vanish  as  the  edge  is  approached  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  often  seen  quite  close  up  to 
the  edge  ;  nay,  further,  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  a  large  spot  is  act- 
ually caught  at  the  very  margin  of  the 
sun.  In  such  a  case  the  effect  produced 
is  that  of  a  notch  or  **  bite"  taken  out 
of  the  bright  circular  edge.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  a  demonstration  that  the 
spot  cannot  be  a  cloud  above  the  bright 
solar  region,  but  that  it  must  be  an 
opening  through  it. 

The  interpretation  of  the  remarkable 
granular  structure  of  the  solar  surface 
has  now  become  apparent.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  the 
bright  clouds  which  float  over  the  solar 
surface.  The  clouds  are  not  generally 
continuous  :  there  are  more  usuallj 
intervening  spaces  of  various  magni- 
tudes. When  these  intervening  spaces 
are  considerable  they  are  called  spots, 
and  in  some  cases  the  spots  are 
great  enough  for  a  globe  of  the  size 
of  the  earth  to  be  passed  through  the 
aperture  without  touching  either  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  at  other  times,  or  in 
other  places,  the  spaces  between  the 
luminous  clouds  are  much  smaller,  and, 
indeed,  are  often  suitably  described  as 
**  pores.'*  In  some  of  Janssen's  ex- 
quisite photographs  obtained  after  an 
exposure  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond, the  porous  structure  of  the  sun  is 
beautifully  exhibited. 

We  must  now  specially  refer  to  the 
most  striking  circumstance  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  The 
study  of  the  spots  has  made  us  so  famil- 
iar with  it  that  its  marvellous  nature  is 
apt  sometimes  to  be  lost  sight  of.  We, 
therefore,  direct  emphatic  attention  to 
the  very  singular  fact  that  the  internal 
part  of  the  sun,  of  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  obtain  glimpses  through  the 
solar  pores  or  threugh  the  openings  in 
the  interior  of  large  spots,  is  of  sooty 
blackness  when  compared  with  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  the  solar  clouds.  In 
good  solar  photographs  the  umbra  of  a 
spot  appears  absolutely  black.  I  am 
certainly  not  asserting    that    there   is 
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veritable  darkness  in  these  internal  so- 
lar regions.  Measured  by  an  ordinary 
standard^  intense  light  mast  be  pres- 
ent. I  make  no  doubt  that  the  interior 
of  a  spot  is  really  far  more  brilliant 
than  any  hall  lighted  by  artificial 
illumination  on  the  earth.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  even  the  blackest  part 
of  a  spot  has  more  light  than  that  which 
our  earth  receiyes  on  the  most  glorious 
of  summer  days.  The  essential  point 
for  us  to  notice  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  that  at 
which  we  are  looking  in  the  iuterior  of 
a  spot,  it  is,  at  all  events,  dark,  quite 
dark,  by  contrast  with  the  surpassing 
glory  of  the  glowing  clouds  on  either 
side,  between  which  our  gaze  is  directed. 
Various  circumstances  show  us  that  the 
luminous  clouds  encompassing  the  sun 
lie  in  a  shell  of  a  thicKness  compara- 
tively slight,  when  the  dimensions  of 
the  sun  are  considered.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  photograph  which  shows  the 
granular  structure  in  perfection.  To 
be  visible  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
see  them,  each  of  these  granules  must 
have  a  diameter,  let  us  say,  of  about  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  miles.  Each 
granule,  in  fact,  represents  an  area 
which  on  this  earth  would  be  compa- 
rable with  the  territories  of  a  mightv 
kingdom,  or  even  of  a  continent.  A 
cloud  of  the  size  of  England  on  the  sun 
would  perhaps  be  only  discernible  as  the 
minutest  point  of  light.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  the  case  in  which  the  granules 
have  a  diameter  of  a  thousand  miles 
each.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  we 
can  only  see  those  dimensions  of  length 
and  breadth  which  are  presented  to  us  ; 
we  cannot  directly  measure  the  depth 
of  each  little  cloud.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  scores  of  thousands  of  these 
cloudlets  to  be  seen,  and  as  they  all 
seem  much  of  the  same  shape  we  may 
feel  pretty  confident  that  we  are  not 
looking  at  rod-shaped  objects  turned 
endways  toward  us.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
depth  of  each  granule  as  a  dimension 
resembling  on  the  average  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  objects  which  are 
measured  by  us.  We  thus  see  that  the 
solar  cloudlets  are  generally  presented 
as  more  or  less  irregularly  globular  ob- 
jects a  thousand  or  more  miles  in  diam- 
eter. 

Nkw  Sxbii8.->Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


The  photosphere,  which  is  the  term 
which  astronomers  a^ply  to  the  shell  or 
stratum  that  contiuns  the  luminous 
clouds,  isthas  seen  to  consist  of  floating 
cloudlets  of  dimensions  comparativefy 
small,  when  the  diameter  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  considered.  We  do  not  say 
that  there  is  only  a  single  layer  of  these 
objects,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  total 
thickness  of  the  stratum  must  be  of  in- 
significant dimensions  relatively  to  the 
radius  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Stoney,  in  his 
paper  to  which  I  am  referring,  speaks 
of  the  photospheric  shell  as  a  '^^  film" 
encompassing  the  interior  of  the  sun. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  means  of 
determining  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
accurately,  but  to  do  so  is  not  essential 
for  us.  It  may  be  that  the  photosphere 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the 
sun  that  the  delicate  skin  of  a  peach 
bears  to  the  luscious  interior.  It  may 
be  that  the  rind  of  an  orange  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  fruit  inside,  which 
represents  the  relation  of  the  cloud- 
bearing  stratum  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  sun.  In  this  latter  case  we  may  im- 
agine that  each  of  the  photospheric 
clouds  would  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  thickness  of  the  entire  shell. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  clouds  must  of 
course  be  much  more  sparsely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  extent  of  the 
shell,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  obtain  any  glimpses  whatever 
of  the  interior. 

And  now  we  are  able  to  state  the  re- 
markable problem  which  the  sun  pre- 
sents. We  see  that  the  radiation  of  the 
sun,  both  as  to  light  and  as  to  heat,  is 
almost  entirely  dispensed  from  the 
clouds  of  the  photosphere.  We  see  that 
these  clouds  are  contained  in  a  shell 
which  lies  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  sun. 
We  see  that  the  interior  of  the  sun  is 
comparatively  dark,  that  even  through 
the  pores,  and  through  the  spot  open- 
ings, it  transmits  but  little  radiant  light 
and  but  little  radiant  heat  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
internal  parts  of  the  sun  are  less  hot 
than  these  photospheric  clouds  to  which 
we  owe  so  much.  Indeed,  the  contrary 
is,  and  must  be,  the  case.  We  know 
that  a  heated  body  like  the  sun  must  be 
hotter  in  the  inside  than  it  is  on  the 
outside.  We  know  that  from  the  out- 
side inward  the  temperature  un  the 
84 
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whole  gradually  increases,  and  thus  we 
learn  that  the  dark  inner  regions  of 
the  sun,  of  which  we  obtain  glimpses 
through  the  openings  in  the  spots,  must 
b'e  actually  hotter  than  the  dazzling 
clouds  of  the  photosphere.  Here,  then, 
we  seem  almost  in  the  presence  of  a  par- 
adox. It  is  not  from  the  hottest  part 
of  the  sun  that  the  heat  or  the  lignt  is 
chiefly  dispensed.  If  the  photosphere 
were  removed  it  seems  that  a  portion  of 
the  sun  far  hotter  than  the  photosphere 
would  then  be  fully  exposed.  It  is, 
however,  almost  certain  tnat  in  such  a 
case  the  light  and  heat  we  get  from  the 
sun  would  drop  to  the  tenth  part,  per- 
haps to  the  hundredth  part,  or  even  to 
some  smaller  fraction  of  that  copious 
radiation  which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  are  indebted,  not  merely  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  vast  supplies  of  heat 
stored  in  the  sun,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  photosphere  is  of  such  a 
particular  constitution  that  it  is  enabled 
to  transmit  to  us  some  of  that  wealth  of 
energy,  which  without  the  assistance, 
thus  rendered  the  sun  would  apparently 
experience  much  difficulty  in  getting 
ria  of. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  great  problem  as  to  what  par- 
ticular element  it  is  whose  presence  con- 
fers on  the  photospheric  clouds  that  re- 
markable property  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  us.  This  is  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Stoney  has  attacked  and  of 
which  he  has  offered  the  solution  which 
seems  to  answer  all  the  requirements. 
It  is  my  object  to  set  forth  some  account 
of  this  remarkable  extension  to  our  own 
knowledge,  which,  even  though  it  was 
made  many  years  ago,  appears  to  be  still 
unknown  to  many  to  whom  such  matters 
are  of  interest.  There  is  the  more  jus- 
tification for  treating  of  the  subject  at 
the  present  time,  because  recent  re- 
searches have  tended  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  confirm  the  doctrines  first 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Stoney. 

The  analogy  of  the  luminous  cloud,  in 
the  sun,  to  the  watery  clouds  in  our 
own  atmosphere,  may  be  first  referred 
to.  The  vapor  of  water  is  well  known 
to  be  diffusea  in  more  or  less  abundance 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  air. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
itnd  of  the  quantity  of  water  present, 


this  vapor  may  be  condensed  into  clouds, 
and  may  thence  be  precipitated  in  rain. 
Under  other  circumstances  the  clouds 
are  again  dissolved  into  vapor  according 
to  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  the 
air.  The  transition  of  water  from  the 
form  of  vapor  to  the  form  of  clouds  is 
effected  by  a  process  of  condensation, 
when  the  vapor,  finding  itself  at  a  cooler 
temperature  than  is  compatible  with  its 
retention  of  the  gaseous  form,  passes 
into  the  liquid  state.  Each  molecule  of 
the  vapor  thus  allies  itself  with  other 
neighboring  molecules,  and  so  a  little 
bead  of  water  is  formed  and  the  myriads 
of  beads  thus  arising  constitute  a  cloud. 
It  may  be,  indeed  it  probably  is  the  fact, 
that  the  nucleus  of  each  little  droplet, 
around  which  the  molecules  of  watery 
vapor  cohere,  is  provided  by  some  mi- 
nute particle  of  floating  matter,  such  as 
one  of  the  motes  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere, even  when  purest,  is  still  largely 
tenanted.  But  the  essential  point  for 
us  to  notice  in  our  present  inquiry  is, 
that  the  ordinary  atmospheric  clouds  ac- 
quire their  special  character  from  the 
presence  of  a  single  substance,  namely, 
water.  To  an  observer  in  remote  space 
who  should  vieMi  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  atmospheiic  clouds  which  would 
present  the  most  conspicuous  features. 
They  would  be  the  objects  that  would 
command  most  special  attention,  just  as 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  the  clouds, 
perhaps  of  water  also,  which  are  the 
chief  features  on  Jupiter,  and  just  as 
the  photospheric  clouds  are  the  chief 
features  in  the  sun.  Of  course  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  same 
elements  which  form  our  clouds  are  also 
the  constituents  of  the  solar  clouds. 
The  simplest  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  indeed  preclude  such 
a  view.  But  the  illustration  is  of  use, 
inasmuch  as  it  suggests  that  as  a  single 
material  suffices  to  produce  the  charac- 
teristic terrestrial  clouds,  so  a  single 
material  may  suffice  to  produce  the  char- 
acteristic solar  clouds. 

Let  us  then  see  if  we  have  the  neces- 
sary data  for  ascertaining  what  this  solar 
material  must  be.  We  are  first  con- 
fronted with  the  fundamental  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  composed 
of  elements  found  on  the  earth.  There 
was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  it  might 
have  been  urged  that  in  all  probability 
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the  solar  elements  were  so  far  different 
from  any  bodies  known  to  terrestrial 
chemists  that  the  solar  clouds  must  be 
constituted  of  something  altogether  be- 
yond our  cognizance.  But  this  view 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  recent  advance  of  knowledge  than 
the  clear  demonstration  of  the  funda- 
mental unity  between  the  elements  pres- 
ent in  the  celestial  bodies  and  those  ele- 
ments of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 
It  is,  no  doubt^  true  that  we  have  found 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  may  be 
one  or  two  elements  in  the  sun  which 
we  do  not  find  here.  We  have,  indeed, 
assigned  to  these  dimly-discerned  ele- 
ments the  hypothetical  names  of  coro- 
nium  and  helium.  But  even  if  such 
bodies  exist  at  all,  they  are  certainly 
wanting  in  the  essential  qualities  that 
must  be  attributed  to  any  element  which 
purports  to  be  the  active  component  of 
the  photospheric  clouds.  There  cannot 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sun  is 
mainly  composed  of  elements  both  well 
known  and  abundant  on  the  earth.  It 
is  clearly  among  these  known  bodies 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  search  for  the  char- 
acteristic photospheric  material. 

As  the  terrestrial  clouds  consist  of 
water,  they  are  derived  not  from  a  sim- 
pie  element,  but  from  a  composite  body 
lormed  of  the  gases,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. The  multitude  of  composite  bodies 
IS,  of  course,  innumerable,  and  the  task 
of  searching  for  the  solar  constituent 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  endless 
one,  unless  we  were  in  some  way  enabled 
to  restrict  the  field  of  inquiry.  This  is 
just  what  the  vast  temperature  of  the 
sun  permits  us  to  do.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  a  heat  resembling  that  at  which 
the  photosphere  is  maintained,  chemical 
compounds  cannot  in  general  exist. 
Ordinary  chemical  compounds  exposed 
to  teraperatures  of  such  elevation  are 
instantly  resolved  into  their  elementary 
components.  It  is  thus  manifest  that 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  photospheric 
material  we  have  not  to  scan  the  illimit- 
able field  of  chemical  compounds,  we 
.have  only  to  consider  the  several  ele- 
mentary bodies  themselves. 

Thus,  at  once  the  research  is  narrowed 
to  a  choice  amon^  some  sixty-four 
different  materials,  this  being  about  the 
number  of   the    different   elementary 


bodies.  Most  of  them  have  already  been 
actually  detected  in  the  sun,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  others  do  really  ex- 
ist there  also  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  sun's  mighty  volume.  The  mere 
presence  of  an  element  in  the  sun  is, 
however,  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
presence  of  an  element  in  the  photo- 
spheric clouds.  There  are  many  mate- 
rials in  the  earth,  but  only  one  forms 
the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere,  so  there 
may  be  many  materials  m  the  sun,  but 
only  one  of  them  may  be  required  to 
give  character  to  the  photospheric 
clouds. 

We  shall  be  guided  in  the  selection  of 
the  right  material  by  the  fundamental 
properties  which  the  effective  constitu- 
ent of  the  flowing  clouds  must  possess. 
It  must  plamly  be  of  the  most  refractory 
or  infusiole  nature,  for  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  photosphere  only  derives  its 
capacity  to  radiate  white  light — that  is 
to  say  light  of  every  hue — from  the  fact 
that  the  incandescent  particles  from 
which  the  light  is  dispensed  must  be  at 
least  liquid,  if  not  actually  solid.  Ko 
truly  gaseous  body  could  emit  light  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  photospheric 
radiation.  We  thus  see  that  whatever 
be  the  photospheric  material,  it  must  be 
something  wnich  is  able  to  remain  a 
liquid,  if  not  indeed  a  solid,  while  at  a 
temperature  still  so  high  that  the  other 
constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere  ar» 
retained  in  the  form  of  perfect  vapor. 

As  an  example  of  a  material  of  which 
the  solar  clouds  are  certainly  not  com^ 
posed,  we  may  take  the  case  of  iron. 
This  element  requires,  of  course,  a  pow- 
erful furnace  to  transform  it  into  a. 
liquid,  and  at  a  still  greater  temperature 
it  is  known  to  pass  from  the  liquid  form 
to  the  gaseous  form.  In  this  gaseous 
state  it  is  extremely  abundant  in  the 
sun,  as  is  evident  irom  the  fact  that 
many  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  thus  accounted  for.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  photospheric 
material  must  be  composed  of  some- 
thing much  more  infusible  than  iron — 
of  something,  that  is,  which  will  have 
passed  into  the  liqaid  state  from  the 
gaseous  state  at  a  temperature  which 
suffices  to  retain  iron  in  a  ^eous  con- 
dition. This  at  once  cuts  iron  off  from 
the  inquiry  as  well  as  all  those  elements 
which  are  more  f  ufliUe  than  iron.     In- 
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deed,  we  may  at  once  take  the  further 
step  and  say  that  no  metal  at  all  can 
fuMl  the  conditions  that  will  be  nec- 
essary. The  field  is  thus  restricted  to 
the  metalloids. 

The  list  of  possible  substances  receives 
a  further  reauction  by  the  application 
of  the  important  principle  which  Dr. 
Stoney  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  de- 
velop in  his  paper  already  referred  to. 
In  our  endeavor  to  understand  problems 
of  so  complex  a  nature  as  those  which 
the  sun  oners,  where  the  conditions  as 
to  temperature  and  as  to  pressure  are 
so  totally  different  from  anything  which 
we  can  observe  around  us  on  the  earth 
or  from  the  experiments  which  we  can 
try  in  our  laboratories,  there  is  a  partic- 
ular advantage  to  be  gained  from  any 
guidance  which  the  laws  of  dynamics 
can  afford.  These  laws  here  come  to 
our  aid  in  a  very  si^ificant  manner. 
They  provide  us,  in  nict,  with  another 
criterion  by  which  we  can  sift  out  from 
the  remainmg  list  of  possible  bodies  that 
one  element  of  which  it  now  seems  cer- 
tain the  photospheric  clouds  must  be 
mainly  composed. 

Here  we  must  resort  to  that  molecular 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  gases 
which  is  now  universally  accepted.  It 
teaches  us  that  a  gas  is  composed  of 
myriads  of  molecules  darting  about, 
each  molecule  travelling  quite  freely  ex- 
cept during  those  numerous  but  biief 
intervals  wnen,  by  a  collision  or  en- 
counter with  some  other  molecule,  it  is 
deflected  from  its  path.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  doctrine  that  the  av- 
erage velocity  with  which  the  molecules 
are  animated  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature. The  higher  the  temperature  the 
greater  the  speed  with  wnich  on  an 
average  each  molecule  hurries  along. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  essential 
to  consider  the  case  of  two  different 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  The 
velocities  of  the  molecules  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  equal  in  the  two  gases.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  constituted  hj  an  element  with  a  low 
atomic  weight  will  have,  on  the  average, 
a  higher  velocity  than  is  possessed  by 
the  molecules  of  a  gas  whicn,  though  at 
the  flame  temperature,  has  a  higher 
atomic  weight.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
gas  might  have  molecules  which  were 
moving  on  the  average  about  as  swiftly 


as  a  rifle-bullet,  while  another  gas  at  the 
same  temperature  but  of  less  atomic 
weight  would  have  an  average  speed  cor- 
respondingly below  that  of  the  rifle- 
bullet.  It  is  especially  important  to  no- 
tice that  in  the  case  where  different 
gases  are  mixed  together,  the  several 
molecules  of  each  are  animated  by  an 
average  velocity  appropriate  to  that  par- 
ticular gas  if  it  haa  been  isolated  and 
maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment 
the  molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air  which  we  breathe  being  at  the 
same  temperature,  are  nevertheless  by 
no  means  moving  with  the  same  average 
velocities.  It  is  certain  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  molecules  of  nitrogen  are 
moving  with  a  greater  average  speed 
than  is  pursued  by  the  molecules  of 
oxygen.  At  the  freezing  temperature 
we  may  think  of  the  average  speed  of 
the  molecules  of  oxygen  as  about  fif- 
teen hundred  yards  per  second,  and  of 
nitrogen  as  being  a  little  greater. 

The  molecular  constitution  that  we 
have  attributed  to  elements  which  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature,  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  gases  into  which 
other  elements  are  transformed  when 
the  necessary  supplies  of  heat  have  been 
forthcoming.  The  vapor  of  iron,  no 
less  than  the  vapor  of  water,  is  composed 
of  molecules  which  are  darting  about 
with  velocities  depending  for  their  av- 
erage value  both  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  vapor  and  upon  the  mass  of  the 
molecule  of  iron.  At  the  exalted  tem- 
peratures which  reign  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  sun,  substances  even  more 
refractory  than  iron  must  yield  to  the 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous 
state.  An  object  so  infusible  as  a  dia- 
mond, which  of  course  is  only  crystal- 
lized carbon,  would  have  to  surrender 
its  unrivalled  hardness  at  the  internal 
solar  temperatures.  It  would  not,  in- 
deed, be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  soft 
or  even  in  a  fluid  state,  the  velocities  of 
its  molecules  would  be  such  that  the 
close  association  with  the  neighboring 
molecules  characteristic  of  the  solid  or 
the  liquid  state  of  matter  would  be  no 
longer  possible.  The  several  molecules 
of  the  diamond  would,  in  the  interior 
of  the  sun,  apparently  roam  about  with 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  molecules 
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composing  any  ordinary  atmosphere  un- 
der like  conditions  of  pressure. 

The  essential  property  of  carbon,  so 
far  as  our  immediate  object  is  concerned, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a  molecule  of 
this  element,  be  it  either  in  the  solid, 
the  liquid,  or  the  gaseous  state,  has  but 
a  small  mass  when  compared  with  the 
molecules  of  most  other  elementary 
bodies.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
each  molecule  of  the  same  element 
always  has  the  same  mass,  and  that 
different  elements  have  in  general  dif- 
ferent molecular  masses.  It  happens 
that  the  mass  of  a  molecule  oi  car- 
bon is  much  less,  not  only  than  that  of 
a  molecule  of  iron,  but  even  than  that 
of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  the  mole- 
cule of  carbon  is  lighter  than  the  mole- 
cule of  any  other  element.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen, 
for  example,  is  much  lighter  than  that 
of  carbon.  Indeed,  the  element  just 
named  has  the  lightest  molecule  of  any 
terrestrial  substance.  Out  of  the  sixty- 
four  elements  there  are,  however,  only 
five  with  a  less  atomic  weight  than  car- 
bon. 

But  what  it  concerns  us  specially  to 
notice  is  that  among  elements  which 
may  be  deemed  refractory,  that  is  to 
say,  among  elements  which  retain  the 
solid  or  the  liquid  state  until  a  tempera- 
ture has  been  attained  high  enough  to 
drive  most  other  substances  into  vapor, 
the  molecular  mass  of  carbon  is  excep- 
tionally small.  We  may,  in  fact,  asseit 
that  so  far  as  elements  which  are  likely 
to  exist  in  abundance  on  the  sun  are 
concerned,  the  case  of  carbon  is  uniqae. 
This  element  combines  an  excessively 
high  refractory  nature  with  an  exces- 
sively low  molecular  mass.  It  will  not 
be  hard  to  deduce  from  these  facts  Dr. 
Stonejr^s  very  remarkable  conclusion 
that  carbon  is  the  effective  constituent 
of  the  clouds  in  the  photosphere.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to  trace  out 
the  ingenious  line  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  established.  I  shall 
here  give  an  outline  of  the  ar^ment. 

Picture  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
wnere  the  vapors  of  many  elements  are 
commingled.  At  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun  we  mav 
assume  that  the  temperatures  are  equal. 


This  being  so,  the  several  molecules  of 
the  different  elements  in  the  mixture 
will  be  moving  with  varied  velocities, 
corresponding  on  the  average  to  their 
various  molecular  weights.  Specially 
noticeable  among  them  will  be  the  mole- 
cules of  carbon.  They  are  in  great 
abundance,  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  associated 
by  the  high  speed  at  which  they  are 
generally  darting  alon^.  Their  motions 
are  of  course  pursued  m  every  direction, 
myriads  of  molecules  are  flying  down- 
ward, myriads  are  flying  horizontally, 
myriads  are  flying  upward.  It  is  these 
last  which  are  at  present  important. 

As  a  molecule  is  flying  upward  it  ex- 
periences not  alone  all  the  chance  en- 
counters with  the  other  molecules,  but 
it  is  also  directly  subjected  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  its  velocity  m  consequence  of 
the  gravitation  of  the  sun.  That  grav- 
itation is  vehement  in  proportion  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  sun.  Thus  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  on  the  molecules 
must  be  about  twenty  five  times  the  at- 
traction which  the  earth  exerts  on 
bodies  near  its  surface.  Those  mole- 
cules which  move  comparatively  slowly 
must  in  their  occasional  vertical  flights 
respond  to  the  solar  attractions  more 
promptly  than  the  molecules  better  en- 
dowed with  velocity.  It  thus  appears 
that  when  the  molecules  of  carbon  hap- 
pen to  be  darting  upward  and  outward 
from  the  sun,  their  comparatively  high 
velocities  will  enable  them  to  attain  gen- 
erally greater  altitude  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere than  is  permitted  to  the  mole- 
cules of  a  less  lively  character.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  molecules  of  carbon  will 
on  the  whole  tend  to  soar  aloft  to  greater 
altitudes  than  are  attained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  solar  materials. 

This  consideration  excludes  a  num- 
ber of  elements  from  possible  partici- 
pation in  the  clouds  of  the  photosphere. 
Their  molecular  velocities  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them  at  the  necessa- 
ry altitudes.  But  among  the  elements 
which  are  permitted  to  elevate  them- 
selves sufBiciently,  carbon  now  assumes 
a  distinctly  prominent  position  in  vir- 
tue of  the  other  remarkable  property  of 
this  element  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance from  the  soilar  centre,  the  lower 
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mast  be  the  temperature  to  which  the 
materialB  are  exposed.  No  doubt  in 
the  interior  of  the  sun  the  temperature 
is  so  high  that  even  oarbon  must  be 
there  permanently  gaseous.  But  at  a 
suflScient  altitude  above  the  sun's  sur- 
face or^  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  a 
suflScient  distance  from  the  sun's  centre, 
the  temperature  is  low  enough  to  per- 
mit the  carbon  vapors  to  return  to  the 
liquid  state  and  thus  gather  into  the 
beads  of  liquid  glowing  carbon  which 
forms  the  luminous  cloud.  What  then 
happens  is  clearly  of  the  following  ma- 
ture. The  high  velocities  of  the  carbon 
molecules  are  ever  and  anon  conducting 
them  to  elevations  in  the  solar  atmos- 
phere, where  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently low  to  reduce  tne  carbon  vapors 
to  the  cloudy  state  which  they  are  so 


prone  to  assume.  Herein  lies  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  carbon  and  the 
other  elements.  In  the  first  place  many 
of  the  elements  never  possess  sufficient 
molecular  velocities  to  carry  them  in 
any  large  quantities  into  the  elevated  re- 
gions. In  the  second  j)lace,  among  the 
elements  which  can  attain  sufficient  alti- 
tudes carbon  is  the  most  refractory,  and 
therefore  would  be  the  first  to  take  that 
step  in  condensation  implied  by  its  trans- 
formation into  a  cloud. 

On  these  grounds  Dr.  Stoney  has  con- 
cluded that  the  same  element,  which  is 
the  great  source  of  artificial  light  in 
almost  all  forms  on  this  earth,  is  also  the 
source  of  solar  light.  Our  conception 
of  the  important  functions  of  carbon  in 
the  universe  is  thus  greatly  extended. — 
Fortfiightly  Review. 
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BY  E.  N.  BUXTON. 


Of  course,  politically  speaking, 
Egypt  has  no  backbone — so  they  say — 
except  such  as  is  furnished  by  five  thou- 
sand British  bayonets.  Physically  that 
land  is  provided  with  a  remarkable  chain 
of  granite  vertebrae,  lofty  and  jagged 
like  any  frost-bitten  Alps.  Few  people 
trouble  themselves  about  the  existence 
of  these  peaks,  for  they  are  senarated 
from  the  great  highway  of  the  Nile  by 
a  belt  of  waterless  desert,  and  they  are 
nowhere  visible  from  it.  They,  how- 
ever, daily  serve  as  landmarks  to  the 
procession  of  great  ships  which  ply  be- 
tween East  and  West,  and  many  an 
Anglo- Indian  must  have  watched  the 
sun  set  in  purple  and  gold  behind  their 
serried  edges. 

Years  ago  I  found  in  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford's shop  a  maritime  chart  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  on  the  margin  of  which  is  de- 
picted the  elevation  of  these  mountains, 
as  seen  by  navigators  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  and  these  inspiring  outlines, 
the  mystery  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  waterless  solitude  from  which  thej 
spring,  fed  my  strong  desire  to  visit 
them.  These  jagged  teeth  do  not  form 
a  continuous  chain,  but  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  intervals,  more  or 
less  wide,  of  elevated  desert.     I  think 


they  have  never  been  accurately  meas- 
ured. They  attain  a  probable  height 
of  6000  feet,  and  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that,  being  so  near  the  sea,  they  must 
precipitate  much  moisture,  and  that 
animal  and  vegetable  life  must  exist  to 
some  extent  upon  their  flanks.  Pursu- 
ing my  investigations,  I  learned  that 
Wilkinson,  Schweinfurth,  Floyer,  and 
at  most  one  or  two  others,  had  visited 
these  districts,  which  support  an  ex- 
tremely sparse  population  of  nomadic 
Bedawin,  who  own  a  few  camels  and 
sheep  ;  that  there  are  here  and  there 
natural  reservoirs  in  the  ravines  where 
the  storm  waters  are  retained,  and  oc- 
casional shallow  wells  dug  in  the  gravel 
where  these  ravines  open  on  to  the 
plain  ;  that  the  Romans  quarried  certain 
precious  marbles  in  these  mountains, 
and  that  a  wild  goat— the  Caper  Sinai t- 
icus,  an  ibex  with  long,  well-knobbed 
horns,  which  curl  backward  over  his 
haunches — exists  there.  It  was  this  lat- 
ter fact  which  interested  me  the  most. 
If  the  result  proved  that  the  district 
did  not  altogether  fulfil  my  expecta- 
tions as  a  hunting-ground,  that  was  due 
rather  to  lack  of  time  than  want  of  fore- 
sight. 
Arrived  in  Cairo  in  January,   1893, 
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with  my  two  daughters,  my  purpose  was 
to  cross  the  belt  of  desert  which  inter- 
venes between  the  Nile  and  the  granite 
range  ;  but  first  I  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  these  goats  were  not  to  be 
found  nearer  to  the  Nile  valley. 

From  the  inscribed  records  of  the 
tombs  and  monuments,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  animals  were  familiar  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated 
land.  They  are  depicted  along  with  the 
oryx  antelopes  and  gazelles,  and  appear 
to  have  been  huntea  by  enclosing  their 
passes  with  nets.  They  were  frequently 
Drought  as  offerings  to  the  gods,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
kept  alive  for  this  purpose  in  enclosed 
parks,  as  the  captured  kids  are  shown, 
carried  in  baskets  and  fed  by  hand. 
Their  bodies  were  mummied  when  they 
died,  like  other  favored  animals.  At 
least,  there  is  one  in  the  Ohizeh  Museum, 
which  was  perhaps  a  royal  pet.  It  is 
described  as  ^^  a  gazelle,"  but  the  leg 
and  hoof  which  are  exposed  have  the 
characteristic  shape  and  marking  of  this 
ibex.  I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
hear  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  oc- 
casionally appear  on  the  high  bluffs 
which  at  certain  points  overnang  the 
Nile,  and  are  even  seen,  though  rarely, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  on  such 
cliffs  as  those  in  which  the  quarries  of 
Toura  are  situated. 

It  is  strange  that,  of  all  the  thousands 
of  sportsmen  who  have  followed  the 
^reat  historical  waterway  bent  on  wash- 
ing their  spears,  so  few  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  in- 
teresting game.  That  most  inquisitive 
of  travellers,  Herodotus,  does  not  in- 
clude it  in  his  list  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Egypt,  and,  coming  down  to  our 
own  day,  the  only  trained  naturalist  I 
know  of,  who  has  written  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Nile,  also  omits  it.  Yet  it 
must  have  frequently  looked  down  on 
the  decks  of  dahabiehs  flying  British 
colors,  and  counted  its  natural  enemies. 
All  wild  goats  and  sheep,  with  well- 
judged  confidence  in  their  power  of  self 
concealment,  will  thus  at  times  approach 
the  haunts  of  men.  I  have  heard  of 
only  one  successful  hunt  on  these  Nile 
terraces.  An  English  engineer,  while 
engaged  in  his  irrigation  duties,  sur- 
prised and  killed  two  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  river. 


Leaving  Siout  on  the  4th  of  February, 
we  pulled  up  an  hour  after  sunset 
right  under  Gebel  Hareedee.  This  rock 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  cliffs 
on  the  Nile.  In  great  part  it  is  auite 
sheer  and  rises  pernaps  1000  feet  above 
the  river.  As  soon  as  we  had  fastened 
up  to  the  bank,  we  went  ashore  for  a 
little  stretch.  We  had  not  gone  many 
yards  before  a  native  rose  up  out  of  the 
darkness.  The  Fellaheen  always  do  ap- 
pear like  that  from  unexpected  holes. 
He  constituted  himself  our  guide,  and 
we  strolled  through  the  narrow  grove 
of  palms,  not  twenty  yards  wide,  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  cliff  and  the  river. 
Then  I  drew  a  picture  of  an  ibex  and 
showed  it  to  him  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
Sedan  about.  The  word  Taytal  is  used 
for  the  old  males.  He  pointed  to  the 
cliff  and  said  there  were.  Whether  true 
or  not,  this  was  the  answer  I  expected. 
But  I  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  my 
Arabic,  and  returned  to  the  boat  for  an 
interpreter.  My  next  question  was  how 
long  their  horns  were.  He  showed  a 
full  yard  on  his  stick.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  this  could  not  mean  gazelle, 
and  other  things  indicated  that  ibex 
were  meant,  but  whether  their  presence 
was  frequent  or  only  occasional  remained 
doubtful. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early  to 
climb  the  cliff  while  it  was  still  in 
shadow.  A  fair  track  led  up  into  a 
ravine  hidden  from  below,  wnere  was 
the  tomb  of  the  Sheik  El  Hareedee,  a 
holy  recluse  who  once  lived  in  one  of 
the  numerous  rock  excavations  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  mountain.  These  rock- 
dwelling  worthies  were  very  numerous 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  They 
felt  toward  other  religions  an  intolerance 
the  like  of  which  lingers  in  few  places 
in  these  -days,  except  in  the  slums  of 
some  Eastern  cities  and  a  few  cathedral 
towns.  Unfortunately  the  images  in 
many  a  stately  temple  carry  marks  of 
their  pious  zeal.  We  inherit  the  same 
instinct,  but  content  ourselves  with 
blackening  the  characters  of  our  politi- 
cal opponents.  What  an  advance  we 
have  made  ! 

The  cliff  is  honeycombed  both  with 
tombs  and  quarries.  The  latter  are 
huge  square  galleries  driven  far  into  the 
rock,  in  which  a  battalion  might  shel- 
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ter.  At  each  angle  commanding  a  new 
Tiew  we  scanned  every  comer,  and 
wherever  sand  or  small  debris  had  col- 
lected we  sought  for  tracks^  bat  for  a 
lon^  time  without  any  result.  At  length 
I  did  find  some  sign,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  very  old  and  bad  been  wasned  into  a 
ravine.  As  rain  is  so  rare  here  this  was 
evidence  that  the  animal  we  sought  had 
not  been  there  recently.  The  top  of 
the  cliff  was  flat.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
edge  of  the  elevated  limestone  plateau 
which  extends  from  Cairo  to  Eeneh. 
There  was  not  a  scrap  of  vegetation,  not 
so  much  as  a  lichen,  to  tempt  any  live 
animal,  and  whatever  fourfooted  beast 
shelters  here  must  go  down  to  the  cul- 
tivation to  feed.  This  would  not  make 
it  attractive  to  wild  ^oats,  who,  though 
they  do  most  of  their  feeding  early  and 
late,  reauire  a  bite  in  the  middle  of  the 
dav,  ana  the  cultivated  land  in  the  Nile 
valley  is  so  flat  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  them  to  accomplish  this  unobserved. 
Thus  it  would  probably  be  vain  to  seek 
for  them  in  such  places  unless  they  had 
been  driven  there  by  drought. 

The  view  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
was  striking  and  suggestive.  Far  below 
was  the  sluggish  current  of  the  famous 
river,  dotted  with  native  boats  like  the 
wings  of  a  tern  at  the  point  of  lighting 
on  the  water.  The  green  ribbon  oi 
cultivated  ground  spread  widest,  now 
on  the  right  and  now  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  and  shaded  away  into  ^ray  haze 
far  to  the  north  and  south  of  us.  In 
the  course  of  our  search,  which  was 
continued  for  several  hours,  we  saw  two 
foxes,  but  no  other  live  thing.  Some 
large  dog-like  tracks  may  have  been 
those  of  hyenas,  and  in  various  places  we 
came  across  the  bones  of  large  animals 
which  had  been  brought  up  here  by  birds 
or  beasts  of  prey.  Although  I  had  seen 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  goats  occa- 
sionally visited  the  spot,  the  chance  did 
not  seem  good  enough  for  us  to  dwell 
on  it  Following  the  river  onward,  we 
tried  in  the  same  way  Gebel  Touhk  and 
Qebel  Tarif,  smelling  out  a  cold  scent, 
but  found  no  more  evidence  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  animal  than  at  the  first 
attempt.  Even  from  English  officers, 
long  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
could  get  no  certain  evidence,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  us  left  but  to  go  east- 
ward to  the  higher  mountains,  which  I 
hoped  would  prove  a  sure  find. 


From  Eeneh,  where  the  Nile  takes  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  eastward,  there 
is  a  well-known  caravan  route  to  Kos- 
seir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  At  one  time  the 
Indian  mail  was  taken  bj  this  line,  and 
if  the  railway  which  is  talked  of  is 
realized,  it  doubtless  would  be  so  again. 
We  proposed  to  start  from  the  same 
point,  but  to  keep  much  more  to  the 
northward.  Running  down  with  the 
current  from  Thebes,  we  four — for  my 
cousin  G.  had  joined  us — landed  at 
Eeneh  on  the  15th  of  February.  Here 
our  camel  train  had  been  got  ready. 
The  Mudir  of  the  province,  to  whom  we 
had  letters,  lives  here.  His  leave  was 
necessary  before  we  could  penetrate  into 
those  inhospitable  regions.  He  asked 
us  to  dine  with  him,  and  told  us  that 
he  has  150  miles  of  Nile  valley  under 
his  control,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
Fellaheen,  and  20,000  Bedawin.  He 
said  the  latter  are  much  the  best  be- 
haved of  his  people,  but  as  they  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  and  seldom  visit 
the  Riff  or  cultivated  valley,  this  is  not 
surprising.  Some  of  them  are  partially 
giving  up  their  nomadic  habits  and 
settling  on  the  borders  of  cultivation. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
at  what  stage  an  individual  savage  be- 
comes a  taxable  citizen. 

In  the  early  morning  our  camels 
assembled  on  the  river  bank.  We  were 
startled  to  find  that  there  were  nearly 
thirty  of  them,  but  that  was  Mr.  Cook's 
affair.  The  loadinj^  up  was  naturally  a 
long  business,  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
balance  a  heavy  load  on  a  camel's  hump 
than  on  the  round  barrel  of  a  pack- 
horse.  Besides  which  his  skin  is 
tougher ;  but  he  knows  how  to  com- 
plain, and  the  chorus  of  groans  and 
gurgles  can  be  heard  for  miles  on  a  still 
day.  In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
country  we  were  entering,  it  did  not 
look  as  if  we  should  starve.  One  camel 
was  surmounted  by  four  turkeys,  an- 
other by  a  crate  full  of  chickens  and 
Sigeons,  and  a  third  by  two  sheep.  In- 
eed,  we  had  to  carry  a  month's  sup- 
ply of  food  of  all  kinds,  and  water  for 
five  days.  Our  black  Soudanese  cook, 
Moojan,  had  donned  an  enormous  pith 
hat,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  mushroom  with  a  black  stalk.  Every 
now  and  then  a  camel  kicked.  The 
action  is  a  sweep  sideways  as  far  as  a 
hind  leg  can  reach.     The"  effect  is  like 
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that  of  a  scythe,  and  the  crowd  of 
screaming  Bedawin  are  mown  down  and 
scattered  as  grass.  Baby  camels  gam- 
bolled about.  An  adult  camel  never 
sees  a  joke,  but  these  woolly  infants, 
with  attenuated  legs  and  heads  like 
birds,  are  very  lighthearted.  The  cam- 
eleers argued  forcibly  against  the  over- 
loading of  their  beasts,  with  some  rea- 
son as  it  Feemed  to  me.  At  last  the 
loads  were  duly  apportioned,  and  as  each 
camel  was  packed  he  rose  and  joined  the 
group  forming  upon  the  roadway.  The 
riding  camels  were  brought  up  and 
made  to  kneel. 

To  mount  a  camel  for  the  first  time 
is,  for  a  ffotoadju  until  he  gets  the 
hang  of  it,  a  complicated  and  anxious 
process.  The  first  risk  is  that  the  ani- 
mal will  rise  while  the  rider  is  climbing 
into  the  saddle.  This  he  will  inevitably 
do  if  the  attendant  has  forgotten  to 
place  his  foot  on  the  camel*s  knee. 
The  novice  having  settled  in  the  sad- 
dle, which  is  like  a  fiat  wooden  tea  tray 
on  the  top  of  the  hump,  and  taken  a 
tight  grip  of  the  "  horns/'  of  which 
there  is  one  in  front  and  one  behind,* 
waits  in  suspense,  wondering  which  end 
of  the  animal  means  to  get  up  first. 
The  action,  when  it  does  begin,  is  a  vio- 
lent see-saw  in  three  jerks,  which  im- 
pel him  alternately  in  the  direcfcion 
of  the  head  and  tail,  until,  if  he  is 
lucky,  he  finds  himself  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  fifteenth-century  pil- 
grim, Felix  Fabri,  so  exactly  expresses 
my  sentiments  about  camels,  that  I  will 
quote  his  remarks.     He  says  : 

A  camel  has  a  small  head  and  is  without 
horns.  It  has  big  and  terrible  eyes,  and  always 
seems  a  sorrowful  and  tronbled  animal.  Its 
eyes  are  like  fire  beacons,  and  big  reflections 
shine  in  them  ;  for  whatever  a  camel  looks  at 
seems  great  and  hnge  to  it,  wherefore  it  seems 
to  Yiew  everything  with  wonder  and  alarm. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  goes  np  to  it,  the 
be&st  begins  to  tremble,  so  that  £he  man  per- 
ceives that  the  beast  trembles  because  the  man 
coming  toward  it  seems  to  it  to  be  four  times 
bigger  than  he  really  is. 

Had  not  God  so  ordered  it,  this  animal  would 
not  be  as  tame  and  disciplined  as  it  is.  When 
it  screams,  being  in  trouble,  it  opens  its 
mouth,  shakes  its  head,  and  raises  np  its  long 
neck,  wagging  it  to  and  fro,  so  that  a  man 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  is  disturbed  and 
frightened. 

*  As  Fabri  says,  the  animal  has  no  horns. 
The  term  applies  to  the  upright  struts  of  the 
saddle. 


■ 

Passing  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town,  with  its  numerous  gooleh 
factories,  we  quickly  left  behind  the 
cultivated  area,  ana  found  ourselves 
on  the  desert.  A  few  encampments  of 
Bedawin  were  the  last  dwellings  we  saw, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  a  boundless 
stony  fiat  in  front  of  us.  Quite  on  the 
outskirts,  on  a  low  rise,  we  saw  what 
we  mistook  for  a  small  fiock  of  turkeys, 
but  which  proved  to  be  seven  or  eight 
enormous  vultures,  gorged  with  some 
attractive  morsel.  They  let  us  come 
within  forty  yards,  then,  with  three  or 
four  preliminary  hops,  took  fiight. 

A  short  distance  from  the  last  palm- 
trees  we  began  to  be  amused  by  unmis- 
takable mirages  in  ti^o  or  three  direc- 
tions. The  thin  stratum  of  vapor, 
shuddering  in  the  heat,  which  affords  a 
refiecting  surface,  is,  I  think,  more 
frequent  within  reach  of  the  dampness 
of  tne  Nile  than  further  into  the  desert. 
Sometimes  the  phantom  water  seemed 
to  wash  the  base  of  the  distant  hills 
and  accurately  refiected  each  light  and 
shadow.  Elsewhere  it  looked  like  a 
still  shallow  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  while  here  and  there  its  smooth 
surface  appeared  to  be  touched  by  a  soft 
breeze.  Slight  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert  gave  the  appearance 
of  bays,  islands,  and  promontories, 
while  low  growing  plants  simulated  the 
vegetation  appropriate  to  the  margin 
of  water.  Wnen  examined  through  a 
field-glass,  the  illusion,  instead  of  dis- 
solving itself  into  hard  fact^  was  still 
more  emphasized. 

Our  way  lay  up  the  broad  Wadi 
Keneh,  fianked  on  the  right  by  low 
hills,  and  on  the  left,  at  several  miles' 
distance,  by  a  terraced  limestone  cliff 
which  rose  to  1000  feet.  The  gravel 
composing  the  fioor  of  the  valley  was 
made  up  of  fragments  of  a  variety  of 
granites  and  porphyries,  washed  down 
by  the  occasional  fioods  from  the  moun- 
tains whither  we  were  bound.  Though 
the  watercourse  may  be  dry  for  many 
years  in  succession,  such  is  the  weight 
of  water  precipitated  now  and  again  on 
the  high  peaks,  that  a  tremendous  tor- 
rent is  poured  across  a  hundred  miles 
of  desert  into  the  Nile.  Here  was 
dear  demonstration  of  its  volume  and 
power.  Near  our  first  camp  was  a 
series  of  mounds,  twelve  or  fourteen 
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feet  high,  formed  apparently  by  tam- 
arisk busheB,  round  the  roots  of  which 
soil  had  in  the  course  of  ages  accumu- 
lated. These  mounds  had  been  worn 
and  undermined  by  the  last  flood  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the 
stream  at  this  point  must  have  been 
two  or  three  miles  broad. 

Our  course  was  indicated  by  the  old 
camel  tracks — twenty  or  thirty  in  num- 
ber— close  together  and  in  parallel  lines. 
The  flat  pads  of  their  feet  have 
smoothed  and  consolidated  the  stones 
and  sand  to  a  surface  like  that  of  a 
well-roUed  gravel  path,  and  walking 
was  an  exhilarating  exercise.  As  the 
camels  do  not  make  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  I  found  that  I  could 
keep  ahead  of  them  with  ease.  Per- 
sonally I  never  got  hardened  to  their 
swinging  gait,  and  I  covered  about  half 
the  distance  on  foot.  The  ladies,  on 
the  other  hand,  quickly  accommodat- 
ed themselves  to  the  conditions,  and 
though  I  had  provided  a  donkey  as  a 
change,  the  camels  were  generally  pre- 
ferred, partly  perhaps  because,  from 
the  elevation  of  their  backs,  the  glare 
was  less.  In  the  lon^  marches  I  often 
speculated  on  the  origin  of  the  animal. 
There  are  no  wild  types  to  afford  a 
clew.  We  know  him  only  as  the  ser- 
vant of  man.  Like  the  palm-tree,  with- 
out man  the  race  woula  disappear  in  a 
single  generation.  The  camel  of  Egypt 
would  seem  to  be  unadapted  to  any  but 
a  flat  sandy  country.  Yet  the  earliest 
dynasties  do  not  appear  to  have  known 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
his  peculiar  qualities  have  been  de- 
veloped in  five  thousand  years. 

On  this,  our  first  day,  we  made  a 
short  march  and  camped  early  under  a 
low  rocky  bluff.  Though  apparently 
travelling  on  a  dead  level,  we  found 
that  we  had  already  risen  three  hun- 
dred feet.  To  those  who  are  new  to  it 
the  first  camp  in  the  desert  is  a  de- 
lightful experience.  As  soon  as  their 
loads  are  unhitched  the  camels  wan- 
der off  dreamily  to  browse  on  the  scant 
desert  plants,  which  are  devoured  by 
them  as  if  they  were  most  delicate  herb- 
age. The  greater  part  of  the  desert 
is  bare  of  vegetation,  even  of  this  flinty 
quality,  but  camps  are  never  pitched 
except  where  there  is  some  growth  for 


the  camels.     Ours  bad  a  feed  of  beans 
in  addition. 

Moojan,  who  had  been  literally  loll- 
ing on  his  camel  all  the  way,  the  pict- 
ure of  idle  content,  was  galvanized 
into  activity.  His  shining  black  legs 
twinkled  with  energy  as  he  prized  open 
wooden  cases,  or  blew  up  his  charcoal 
fire.     All  hands  were  quickly  at  work 

E itching  the  tents,  and  the  rocks  be- 
ind  us  echoed  with  the  blows  of  the 
mallets  on  the  tent-pegs.  In  ten  min- 
utes our  little  village  of  canvas  was 
complete.  It  was  more  extensive  than 
I  thought  necessary.  In  fact,  our 
whole  equipage  was  too  gorgeous  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas.  It  is  true  we  were 
placed  on  short  allowance  of  water  for 
washing,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much 
swabbing  can  be  accomplished  with  half 
a  pint  of  the  precious  liquid.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that,  in  this  tnirsty  air, 
the  end  first  operated  upon  dries  before 
the  other  extremity  is  finished. 

The  donkey  rolled  himself  in  the 
sand.  At  first  he  seemed  to  wonder 
there  were  not  more  donkeys  about, 
and  would  now  and  then  yell  out  an 
inquiring  bray,  but,  after  the  second 
day,  he  gave  that  up.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent traveller  ;  but  it  seemed  hard 
on  the  camels  to  have  to  carry  water 
for  him  when  they  got  none  them- 
selves. The  heat  had  been  greats  and 
our  turkeys  had  suffered  the  most. 
Like  their  betters,  the  poor  things  had 
a  difficulty  in  keeping  their  balance, 
and  had  been  travelling  most  of  the  way 
with  heads  downward.  They  were  con- 
sequently at  the  last  gasp.  The  baby 
camel  was  still  the  freshest  of  the  party. 
He  walked  about  among  the  loads,  and 
after  examining  and  nibbling  each  one 
would  turn  round  and  kick  it,  all  with 
the  air  of  a  custom-house  officer.  Now 
and  then  he  would  take  to  playing  prac- 
tical jokes  on  the  donkey,  or  pretend 
to  get  his  legs  entangled  in  the  neck  of 
some  recumbent  member  of  his  own 
species.  If  seized  by  the  tail  he  utter- 
ed a  human  squeak,  which  quickly 
brought  his  mother  around.  lie  was 
not  so  difficult  to  catch  as  Timsah 
(**  the  crocodile"),  a  rough,  long-legged 
dog  belopging  to  the  Bedawin,  half  grey- 
hound, half  pariah.  Nothing  would 
induce  him   to  come   to    ones  hand. 
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though  he  greedily  devoured  whatever 
was  thrown  to  him.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  amity  he  ever  made  was  when, 
m  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  would  try 
and  walk  in  the  shadow  of  my  camel. 

But  the  most  interesting  animals 
in  our  following  were  the  Bedawin 
cameleers.  These  were  of  the  Maazeh 
tribe,  and  have  probably  changed  as  lit- 
tle in  the  last  five  or  six  millenniums  as 
any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
owing  mainly  to  the  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country,  which  has  tempted 
few  invaders.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  their  spare  and  active  figures  as 
they  led  their  animals  without  a  mur- 
mur in  the  hottest  hours,  or  clambered 
to  the  top  of  the  load,  swarming  up  by 
the  neck.  They  were  always  good- 
tempered  except  at  loading- up  time. 
Any  little  service — particularly  to  the 
"  sltt,"  whom  they  regarded  with 
special  veneration — was  performed  with 
a  childish  grin  of  pleasure.  If  any  of 
ns  left  the  camp,  he  was  always  followed 
by  one  of  these  willing  protectors — an 
attention  which  we  considered  superflu* 
ous.  The  word  "  backsheesh"  was  not  in 
their  vocabulary,  and  their  independent 
air  contrasted  well  with  the  demeanor 
of  the  Fellaheen,  who  always  remind 
me  of  a  dog  which  has  been  overmuch 
beaten.  I  may  hero  mention  a  little 
incident  which  happened  a  few  days 
later,  and  which  fairly  illustrates  the 
faithfulness  of  their  service  to  us.  I 
had  taken  my  daughters  with  me  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  having  reached 
the  watershed  by  midday,  allowed  them 
to  return  by  themselves  along  a  ravine, 
which  I  knew  would  conduct  them  in 
two  hours  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp.  My  Bedawin  attendant  did  not 
seem,  happy  about  this  arrangement, 
and  perching  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  de- 
clined to  move  for  over  an  hour,  and 
until  he  had  seen  them  pass  a  certain 
bend  in  the  ravine  visible  from  this 
point.  Nor  was  he  content  till,  on  our 
return  in  the  evening,  he  had  made  a 
detour  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  foot- 
steps in  the  sand  that  they  nad  safely 
emerged  from  the  mountain. 

The  Bedawin  are  generally  of  the 
hatchet-faced  breed,  and  their  eyes  have 
that  intent  and  steady  look  which  men 
have  who  are  watching  for  something 
at  a  distance.     Their  whole  wealth  is 


in  their  camels,  which  they  breed  in 
the  desert  and  trade  in  tne  **  Rif." 
When  their  camels  had  been  attended 
to,  they  sat  in  groups  round  the  fire  of 
dry  brush  or  camel  s  dung,  in  the  hot 
ashes  of  which  they  baked  their  fiat 
cake  of  doura.  The  camels,  having 
fed,  were  brought  np  and  made  to 
kneel  in  a  circle,  the  head  of  one 
against  the  tail  of  the  next,  as  a  sort  of 
rampart  or  wind-break  round  each  little 
camp. 

The  early  morning  is  the  cream  of 
the  day  in  the  desert,  but  it  is  often 
painfully  cold,  for  at  the  elevation  that 
we  reached  there  was  a  difference  of 
50°  or  60°  Fahrenheit  between  the  day 
and  the  night  temperature.  The  ex- 
panse of  the  desert  acquires  a  delicate 
dove  color,  and  the  distant  hills  grow 
pink  by  the  refiected  light  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn.  The  ante  glow  spreads 
a  brilliant  orange  in  the  East,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
sunrise,  but  dies  out,  and  gives  way  to 
a  clear  green  and  saffron  before  the 
final  glory.  While  we  take  our  break- 
fast the  tents  are  rapidly  laid  prostrate 
and  packed.  The  camp  is  noisy  on 
these  occasions,  not  to  say  wrathful,  so 
we  generally  left  the  confusion  behind 
and  walked  on  for  two  hours. 

The  silence  of  the  desert  is  absolute 
and  almost  startling.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence to  be  felt  nowhere  else.  Here  is  a 
little  sample  such  as  the  world  was  be- 
fore the  pulse  of  life  began.  There  is 
no  sound  of  water,  no  rustle  of  leaves, 
no  hum  of  insects ;  even  the  thud  of 
the  soft  pads  of  the  camels  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  noise.  It  is  to  visit  a  dead 
planet.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  lifelessness  which  we  observed 
were  a  sand-colored  lizard,  and  some 
spiders  ;  but  desert^  creatures  assimilate 
so  closely  to  their  surroundings  that  we 
may  have  passed  many  other  kinds  un- 
noticed. Such  small  deer,  no  doubt, 
derive  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
nightly  dews. 

About  midday  we  halted  for  luncheon 
in  the  shade  of  a  rock,  if  obtainable, 
or  inside  some  ancient  tank  half  full  of 
sand.  While  so  engaged  the  baggage 
train,  which  we  have  left  far  behind, 
would  pass  us,  and  we  so  timed  our  halt 
as  to  overtake  them  about  camping 
time.     Shortly  before    this  our    nead 
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cameleer,  Ghamim,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
dandy  in  his  way,  and  rode  a  tall  white 
ffageen,  as  the  thoroughbred  swift 
camels  are  called,  would  shoot  ahead  at 
ten  miles  an  hour  to  oyertake  the  cara- 
van, floundering  and  flopping  on  the 
top  of  the  animal's  hump,  and  his  pure 
white  abayeh,  floating  behind,  would  be 
quickly  reduced  to  a  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

In  a  few  days  our  camps  assumed  a 
homely  air.  The  poultry,  released  from 
durance,  would  strut  and  crow  and 
search  for  impossible  insects,  as  if  each 
rock  was  their  native  dungheap.  The 
turkeys,  too,  soon  got  their  sea  legs. 
The  principal  one — that  is  he  who, 
being  the  toughest,  thought  he  had  the 
best  chance  of  surviving  to  the  end — 
would  stretch  his  neck  and  gobble  on 
the  back  of  his  camel,  as  if  he  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition.  Even  the 
sheep,  driven  by  the  inhospitality  of 
nature  to  an  unnatural  affection  for 
man,  walked  round  our  dinner  table 
begging  for  scraps,  and  sometimes, 
when  nobody  was  looking,  would  enter 
my  tent  and  recline  on  the  mattress, 
lust  like  any  pasha.  They  would  have 
learned  many  things  before  they  got 
back  to  Eeneh  if  they  had  not  all  b^n 
eaten  first. 

The  second  night  we  halted  at  Easre 
el  Jin— "the  Castle  of  the  Spirit  "— 
the  first  of  a  series  of  hydreumata,  es- 
tablished for  the  maintenance  of  the 
supply  of  water  on  the  route  to  the 
quarries.  These  wells  and  tanks  are 
one  and  all  in  ruins,  or  filled  with  sand. 
They  are  fortified  posts,  not,  I  imagine, 
for  protection  against  the  aborigmes, 
who  must  always  have  been  a  feeble 
folk,  but  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
slaves  or  convicts  who  worked  the  quar- 
ries. It  is  clear  that  no  man  could, 
unassisted,  cross  the  desert  without  ac- 
cess to  these  wells. 

From  the  top  of  the  little  hill  on 
which  the  fort  of  sun-dried  bricks 
stands  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains  for  which  we  were 
bound,  rising  above  the  foot-hills  in 
four  or  five  separate  groups  of  peaks,  of 
striking  outline.  This  si^ht  sent  us 
happy  to  bed.  The  thira  night  we 
camped  at  the  entraace  to  the  foot- 
hills, and  the  next  morning  followed 
tortuous  wadis  with  flat  sandy  bottoms 


400  or  500  yards  wide,  and  low  granite 
hills  on  either  side.  Now  we  found 
the  first  beginning  of  life,  due  to  the 
moisture  in  the  gravel  beneath  our  feet 
—  thistlv  shrubs,  and  low-growing 
plants  with  a  strong  smell  of  lavender. 
Here  and  there  were  trailing  patches  of 
the  desert  melon,  with  its  green  and 
yellow  fruit,  beautiful  to  look  at,  but 
most  acrid  to  the  taste.  Those  plants 
which  the  camels  ate  most  greedily  ap- 

E eared  as  dead  and  parched  as  old 
rooms.  They  swayed  their  snaky 
heads  about  and  snatched  mouthfuls  as 
they  stalked  along,  till  it  seemed  to  the 
rider  that  they  must  tread  on  their  own 
necks.  Under  many  of  the  shrubs  were 
the  burrows  of  the  jerboa — a  desert  rat 
with  long  hind  legs,  like  a  miniature 
kangaroo.  Insects  became  frequent, 
and  the  small  birds  that  prey  upon 
them,  and  the  hawks  that  prey  on  the 
birds.  Henceforth,  at  every  camp, 
four  or  five  small  white  vultures 
watched  operations  from  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks.  All  this  life  served  to  show 
that  we  were  approaching  water. 
There  were  tracks  of  gazelle  which 
Timsah  winded,  and  he  kept  ahead  of 
us.  At  last  he  found  two  and  had  a 
fine  course  in  view.  But  they  quickly 
distanced  him.  We  also  saw  a  larger 
track  which  our  followers  said  was  that 
of  a  TaytaU  but  it  was  in  loose  sand 
and  not  distinct. 

At  last  we  approached  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains  where  I  knew  was  a 
watering-place.  I  asked  where  it  was, 
and  our  Arabs  pointed  at  what  appeared 
to  be  an  unbroken  cliff.  After  the 
camp  was  pitched  we  went  to  explore. 
The  Cliff  was  about  a  mile  off.  Here 
we  found  a  deep  narrow  ravine  choked 
with  blocks  of  granite.  A  rough  and 
difficult  path  led  up  to  it.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  small  and  very  foul  pool  of 
water,  under  a  rock  ;  but  the  Bedawi 
pointed  higher.  Presently  we  found 
another  pool,  but  still  he  beckoned  us 
on.  A  large  smooth  ridge  of  granite 
barred  the  ravine  from  side  to  side,  and, 
surmounting  this,  we  found  a  splendid 
pool  thirty  yards  long,  with  green 
depths.  No  wonder  that  the  camels, 
even  with  a  four  days*  thirst  upon  them, 
had  to  wait  till  they  were  fresh  before 
they  could  attempt  such  a  scramble. 
But  the  men  brought  down  some  skins 
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fall.  Befreshing  and  beautiful  by  con- 
trast with  their  arid  surroundings  as 
these  pools  are,  I  was  not  extremely 
confident  of  their  wholesome  quality* 
and  henceforth  required  that  all  drink- 
ing water  should  be  boiled  and  filtered 
before  use.  Such  drinking  places  have 
been  the  resort  of  countless  animals, 
wild  and  tame,  for  ages,  and  the  sur- 
rounding gravel  is  necessarily  foul,  ex- 
cept after  a  **  freshet.*' 

We  were  camped  in  the  broad,  flat 
valley  of  Mediseh,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Kittar  Mountains — the  largest 
massif  hereabouts,  the  cliffs  of  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  level  sand.  They 
are  high  enough  to  be  covered,  not  un- 
frequently  in  winter,  by  an  evanescent 
mantle  of  snow.  A  variety  of  desert 
plants  indicated  more  moisture  below, 
but  the  acacia  and  tamarisk  trees  which 
used  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
these  wadis  have  to  some  extent  disap- 
peared. Blackened  pits  show  where 
the  Bedawin  have  converted  them  into 
charcoal.  The  food  in  these  valleys  is 
at  best  exceedingly  scanty,  and  if  these 
mountains  were  to  sink  again  into  the 
hot  bosom  of  the  earth,  whence  they 
came,  the  world  would  not  be  appre- 
ciably poorer. 

I  had  a  fancy  that  the  Sedan  fed  in 
these  wider  valleys,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing commenced  my  hunting  by  follow- 
ing one  of  them  for  a  long  distance,  ex- 
amining the  level  surface  for  traces, 
which  are  visible  in  such  places,  though 
not  on  the  rocks,  but  was  rewarded  by 
only  one  doubtful  track.  This  is  the 
best  method,  where  it  is  practicable,  of 
determining  the  plentifulness  or  scarci- 
ty of  game.  Careful  spying  also  failed 
to  reveal  any  sign  of  the  animal  on 
the  neighboring  fastnesses.  Keturning 
across  the  cliffs,  I  found  several  ibex 
coaches,  which  the  animal  had  scraped 
among  the  stones  or  on  ledges.  But 
the  surface  seemed  to  have  been  beaten 
by  rain  since  they  were  used,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  they  were  old, 
and  I  saw  no  other  sign  recent  enough 
to  raise  hopes. 

Coming  down  I  found  among  the 
rocks  a  smgle  horn,  which  I  recognized 
as  having  belonged  to  a  Barbary  or 
maned  wild  sheep,  the  Aroui  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  Bedawin  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  animal 


at  the  present  time,  but  in  such  a  con- 
servative climate  it  might  have  lain 
there  unaltered  for  centuries.  It  was 
quite  perfect,  except  that  the  exposed 
part  was  worn  by  drifting  sand. 

In  the  evening  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  small  camp  of  Maazeh  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  that  they  had  several  do^ 
which  were  used  in  hunting,  and  this 
would  be  quite  enough  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  ibex  in  that  range,  as 
nothing  terrifies  wild  animals  so  much 
as  being  chased  by  dogs.  The  Bedawin 
method  of  hunting  is  to  seek  for  the  ani- 
mals when  on  the  feed.  The  dog  then 
pursues  them  by  sight  or  scent,  and  the 
goats  take  refuge  on  some  ledge  or  cliff 
which  the  dog  cannot  climb,  till  the 
hunter,  guided  by  the  barking,  ap- 
proaches at  his  leisure  to  such  close 
quarters  that  even  his  antiquated 
matchlock  can  scarcely  fail.  I  was  not 
anxious  to  try  this  method,  and  on  our 
arrival  had  orderd  Timsah  to  be  tied  in 
camp. 

For  our  second  attempt  I  determined 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
main  chain,  and,  with  that  end  in  view, 
followed  the  ravine  which  opened  oppo- 
site our  tents.  My  daughters  accom- 
panied me,  and  one  of  oar  Bedawin 
acted  as  guide — too  large  a  party  for 
hunting,  but,  from  the  first  day's  expe- 
rience, I  had  little  expectation  of  a 
successful  stalk.  At  first  we  ascended 
rather  steeply  a  rough  ravine,  till  we 
reached  two  lovely  pools,  at  the  foot  of 
what  would  be  a  fine  waterfall  when  the 
torrent  is  running.  Most  of  the  natural 
watering  places  in  this  country  are 
holes,  such  as  these,  in  torrent  beds. 
But  their  utility  depends  on  the  ap- 
proach to  them  being  practicable  for 
camels.  They  must  be  deep  reservoirs 
and  sheltered  by  cliffs  from  the  sun,*  or 
they  would  quickly  dry  up  by  evapora- 
tion. Oradually  rising,  we  Icept  on  up 
the  ravine  till  it  was  closed  in  by  fine 
broken  peaks  rising  all  round  us  to  a 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet.  Granite 
mountains  do  not  generally  form  ai- 
guilles, which  in  limestone  ranges  shape 
like  a  bell-tent — i.e.,  steep  at  the  top 
and  curving  off  into  the  plain.  These 
peaks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  steepest 
where  they  rise  from  the  plain.  They 
form  parabolic  curves,  and  their  tops 
are  dome-shaped.    Scattered  vegetation. 
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consisting  of  coarse  grasses,  an  occasion- 
al dwarf  palm,  and  a  kind  of  smooth- 
barked  fig,  lined  the  ravine,  but  not  a 
trace  of  growth  could  foe  seen  on  the 
mountain-sides. 

The  gor^e  was  cumbered  with  huge 
rounded  blocks  which  testified  to  the 
resistless  force  of  the  torrent  at  times. 
If  the  conditions  are  realized,  the  sud- 
den and  tremendous  precipitation  of 
water  will  be  understood.  Given  a 
southeast  wind,  carrying  vapor-laden 
air  from  the  surface  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
these  mountains,  rising  so  abruptly  from 
the  level,  will  cause  the  hot  layer  to 
bound  upward  to  a  height  of  6000  feet, 
and  the  sudden  chill  pulls  the  string  of 
the  shower-bath. 

Here,  again,  we  sought  in  vain  for 
fresh  tracks,  and  each  sign,  of  the  kind 
which  hunters  seek  for,  was  very  stale. 
AVe  passed  several  smaller  pools  which 
had  shrunk,  leaving  a  space,  five  or  six 
feet  wide,  of  slime.  Here  was  a  sure 
test  of  the  presence  of  game,  because  if 
any  animals  had  visited  them  during 
the  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  these 
pools  stood  full,  they  must  have  left 
impressions,  as  sharp  as  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  the  smootn  damp  surface. 
Finding  none,  we  turned  our  attention 
to  simple  ex{)loration. 

We  determined  to  try  and  get  up  one 
of  the  seductive  peaks  wnich  sur- 
rounded us,  hoping  to  see  the  sea,  and 
Sinai,  from  the  top.  The  rocks  were 
very  steep,  but  our  rubber  soles  gave 
great  clinging  power.  Salami,  who  ac- 
companied us,  was  an  active  climber, 
but  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  foot- 
soreness  and  discouragement.  We  were 
bothered  by  certain  ravines  invisible 
from  below,  but  one  after  the  other  we 
turned  or  conquered  them,  until  we  had 
subdued  most  of  the  other  peaks,  and 
were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  top  of  this 
one.  Then  another  gap  with  sheer 
sides  cut  right  across  the  ridge  we  were 
upon,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  We 
tried  it  a  long  way  down  the  mountain, 
so  far  down  that,  when  we  did  get 
across,  our  poor  Arab  with  his  bare  feet 
protested  piteously,  pointing  at  the  sun. 
These  people  are  as  ignorant  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  without  books  or  priests, 
and  almost  without  contact  with  others 
like  themselves,  but  their  imaginations 
are  active,  and  people  the  air  with  jins 


and  afreets.  Thus  Salami  had  a  par- 
ticular dread  of  being  out  after  dark, 
and,  yielding  to  his  fears,  we  turned 
camp  ward. 

As  G.  had  been  no  more  fortunate, 
we  moved  the  next  day  to  Kittar,  at  the 
other  end  of  these  peaks.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  among  rocks  still  more 
bizarre  and  fantastic.  What  are  the 
agencies  which  grind  these  mountains 
to  pieces  ?  Water  does  its  share,  though 
its  action  is  only  intermittent.  It  has 
scooped  extraordinary  ravines  near  the 
Kittar  camp.  Frost  can  do  nothing, 
as,  though  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
winter,  the  rocks  are  dry.  Appearances 
would  justify  the  belief  that  lightning 
and  earthquakes  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  ruin.  The  great  differ- 
ences of  temperature  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  the  consequent  expansion 
and  contraction,  have  also  told  on  the 
fibre  of  the  rock.  But  here  are  signs 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  these 
agencies — the  hardest  granite  scooped 
and  honeycombed  and  undermined  as  if 
by  water,  and  yet  not  by  water.  These 
rounded  hollows  follow  no  determinate 
level  of  coast,  nor  any  probable  lines  of 
falling  water.  There  is  another  tool 
at  work,  practically  unknown  in  our 
climate.  It  is  sand  blown  before  the 
wind.  The  hardest  rock  cannot  stand 
against  the  bombardment  of  these  mill- 
ion tiny  fragments.  Just  above  camp 
was  a  huge  rock,  whose  base  had  been 
thus  rasped  away  till  it  looked  like  a 
mere  stalk  or  neck  supporting  a  giant 
head.  To  come  nearer  home,  the  neck 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  base  of  the  Step 
Pyramid  are  obvious  examples  of  this 
erosive  power. 

More  than  once  we  had  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  phenomenon  of  sand- 
storms. On  the  first  occasion  my  tent 
was  blown  over  upon  me  as  I  slept,  and 
I  was  left  crawling  about  under  the  flop- 
ping canvas,  trying  to  find  my  shoes. 
When  I  had  emerged  I  found  this  new 
kind  of  hailstorm  rather  trying  to  the 
exposed  parts,  and  I  rather  prided  my- 
self on  my  success  in  re-erecting  my 
house,  unaided.  The  other  tents  held, 
and  their  occupants  did  not  know  of  my 
mishap,  but  every  other  upright  thing 
was  cast  down,  and  a  number  of  loose 

Properties   went    off  into  the    desert, 
'hey  were  all  recovered  except    G.'s 
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sponge,  which,  heing  light  and  elastic, 
hopped  off,  miles  beyond  recovery,  and 
by  the  next  morning  might  have  arrived 
in  the  Mahdi's  country.  The  next  vis- 
itation was  in  the  daytime,  when  we 
were  on  the  march.  I  saw  it  coming  in 
the  distance,  a  wall  of  sand-cloud, 
sweeping  toward  us,  though  the  atmos- 
phere, where  we  were,  was  still.  I 
stopped  the  caravan  and  began  pitching 
camp  immediately.  But  before  the 
operation  was  complete  we  were  struck 
by  a  storm  of  sand  through  which  we 
could  not  see  twenty  yards.  After  half 
an  hour  of  this  a  person  feels  like  a 
fried  sole  covered  with  bread  crumbs. 
We  dare  not  open  our  luggage,  lest  it 
should  get  filled  with  sand,  and  the 
wonder  was  how  Moojan  succeeded  in 
cooking  a  tolerable  dinner. 

The  Kittar  camp  was  very  beautiful. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  near  the  junc- 
tion of  two  ravines.  The  southerly  one 
led  by  steep  and  darksome  ways  to 
FJdyer's  waterfall — so  called  after  the 
enterprising  traveller  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Telegraph  Department  in  Egypt, 
who  discovered  it.  This  was  a  sheer 
wall,  80  feet  high,  covered  with  maiden- 
hair fern.  The  side  walls  of  the  ravine 
were  far  higher,  and  one  was  led  to 
speculate  how  long  the  torrent,  which 
may  on  an  average  run  during  a  few 
hours  only  in  each  year,  has  taken  to 
cut  back  through  a  mile  of  solid  granite 
to  this  waterfall.  Above  and  below  it 
were  several  lovely  palm-fringed  pools, 
and  near  some  of  them  were  little  stone 
huts  where  ibex-hunters  are  wont  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  animals  who  come  to 
drink.  On  an  upright  face  of  rock  near 
the  camp,  I  found  several  grotesque 
representations  of  ibex,  loaded  camels, 
etc.  I  believe  there  are  many  similarly 
decorated  rocks  on  the  Sinaitic  side  of 
the  Gulf. 

Here  we  were  more  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess, as,  in  the  ravines,  we  found  plants 
nibbled  by  the  goats,  and  actually  saw 
two  of  the  animals,  but  they  did  not 
give  a  fair  chance.  An  Arab  pro- 
duced from  among  the  rocks  the  horns 
of  a  fine  Taytal  which  he  had  shot  not 
long  before.  But  that  only  showed 
that  this  district  also  had  been  recently 
harried  with  dogs.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  worked  away  from  morning  to 
night,  spying  each  rugged  corrie  with 


extreme  care,  and  afterward  purposely 
giving  it  the  wind,  or  showing  ourselves 
conspicuously.  It  was  not  easy  ground 
to  cover  satisfactorily  with  the  glass, 
owing  to  the  number  of  hollows  and 
embrasures,  scooped  by  sand  or  water  ; 
but  if  anything  had  moved,  we  must 
have  heard  if  not  seen  it  in  the  prevail- 
ing silence.  Despairing  at  last  of  these 
vain  quests,  1  again  abandoned  the 
hunting  for  a  climb,  determined  to  get 
my  first  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  hot 
work,  but  I  was  well  repaid.  My  only 
fear  was  that  other  peaks  would  over- 
top the  one  I  had  selected,  but  as  I 
neared  the  summit  there  was  nothing 
but  two  toppling  crags  between  me  and 
the  horizon.  A  few  steps  further,  and 
I  saw,  between  them,  the  thin  line 
of  bluest  blue  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  all 
the  range  of  Sinai  beyond,  a  view  which 
suggested  many  thoughts. 

Along  and  across  this  famous  water- 
way the  civilization  of  Egypt  drew  its 
earliest  inspiration  from  the  East.  It 
landed  at  the  little  coral-locked  harbor 
of  Myos  Hermos,  which  lay  there  almost 
in  the  foreground,  though  it  was  5000 
feet  below  me,  and  twenty  miles  away. 
Thence  it  crossed  the  thirsty  belt,  here 
at  its  narrowest,  and  in  the  fat  Nile 
pastures  it  throve  amazingly,  till  some 
of  its  drift  wood,  floating  dpwn  the 
benign  river,  stranded  on  barbarous 
shores,  and  struck  and  spread  again. 
The  plain  lay  pale  in  the  quivering  heat, 
and  from  it  sprang,  on  either  side  of 
the  Gulf,  gaunt  peaks  like  the  sun- 
bleached  libs  of  some  derelict  monster, 
half  buried  in  the  desert  sand.  Of 
what  old-world  histories  had  they  not 
been  witnesses,  of  which  Moses  and  his 
unruly  horde  is  the  tale  of  yester- 
day ! 

Our  next  move  was  to  Badia,  an  im- 
portant well  of  the  Romans  at  the  base 
of  Gebel  Dukhan,  the  range  in  which 
their  famous  porphyry  quarries,  which 
it  was  our  object  to  visit,  were  situ- 
ated. Here  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  amphor83  and  of  the 
blue  pottery  which  the  Romans  used  ; 
also  with  the  remains  of  shellfish,  the 
only  fresh  food  which  these  poor  exiles 
could  obtain  nearer  than  the  Nile. 
Among  the  d^biis  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  sort  of  garden,  I  picked  up  a  pretty 
little  bunch  of  crystals  which  it  pleased 
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me  to  think  some  Roman  centurion  had 
treasared  for  his  child. 

Grebel  Dukhan  is  a  mountain  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  on  the  ridges  of  which 
are  the  porphyry  quarries,  and  in  the 
valley  which  they  enclose  is  the  little 
Roman  town  and  temple  which  sheltered 
the  quarrymen.  The  stone  was  brought 
down  this  valley  by  a  road  which  made 
a  wide  detour  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile  by  the 
route  we  had  followed— a  course  of  100 
miles.  The  transit  of  the  blocks  was 
doubtless  accomplished  on  wooden  roll- 
ers. We  did  not  care  to  follow  the  cir- 
cuitous route,  but,  travelling  with  light 
equipment,  crossed  the  ridge  itself — a 
climo  of  2000  feet — by  an  old  Roman 
path  which  made  a  snort  cut  from 
Badia.  For  a  long  distance  it  was  car- 
ried across  a  fan-shaped  talus  of  loose 
stones  and  rock,  many  miles  in  extent, 
washed  down  from  a  ravine.  The  path 
in  this  part  had  been  made  by  simply 
removing  the  stones  and  piling  them  on 
either  side.  The  fact  that  it  had  re- 
mained in  this  condition  suggested  a 
curious  observation.  This  t^us  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  series  of  tre- 
mendous floods,  but  for  2000  years  since 
the  path  was  abandoned,  no  flood  on  the 
same  scale  could  have  occurred,  or  it 
must  have  washed  the  stones,  with 
which  the  surrounding  surface  was  cov- 
ered, on  to  the  road. 

When  we  reached  the  steep  sides  of 
the  ravine  we  followed  a  series  of  zig- 
zags splendidly  engineered,  and  always, 
whatever  the  obstacles,  following  exactly 
the  same  ^dient,  from  which  I  as- 
sumed that  it  was  used  by  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Descending  into  the  valley  on  the 
other  side  our  Bedawin's  dogs  left  us, 
following  up  the  scent  of  something. 
Presently  we  heard  them  barking  among 
some  cliffs  to  our  right.  Taking  out 
my  glass,  I  made  out  an  ibex  climbing 
the  cliff  and  another  on  the  face  of  a 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  dogs  were 
vehemently  baying  it.  It  was  only  a 
female,  and  G.,  who  got  up  to  it  firet, 
declined  to  shoot,  but  climbed  2000  feet 
higher  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
sight  of  the  other,  whicti  was  a  young 
male.  When  I  approached  the  dogs, 
the  goat  had  placed  herself  where  it 
seemed  impossible  for  anything  but  a 
fly  to  cling,  and  where  she  might  have 


safely  remained,  as  I  had  no  desire  to 
annex  this  poor  little  sad-colored  desert 
nanny.  I  tried  to  stalk  near  enough 
to  Kodak  the  group,  but,  getting  a 
glimpse  of  me,  sne  sprang  down,  and 
the  dogs,  after  a  short  course  of  200 
yards,  caught  her,  strange  to  say,  with 
very  little  injury  to  skin  or  bone.  She 
was  heavy  in  kid,  or  she  would  have 
quickly  shown  them  her  heels.  Our 
Bedawi  was  close  up,  and  in  a  trice  had 
tied  her  legs,  while  I  fastened  a  hand- 
kerchief over  her  eyes  to  prevent  her 
struggling.  The  females  of  this  species 
are  much  smaller  than  the  rams,  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  our  pris- 
oner down  the  valley  to  the  spot  where 
we  proposed  to  camp.  We  proceeded 
to  sit  upon  her  fate.  I  should  have 
liked  to  carry  a  live  female  of  the  spe- 
cies as  an  offering  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety. On  the  otner  hand,  the  creature 
would  have  to  spend  ten  days  in  a  bag, 
on  the  back  of  a  camel,  an  ordeal  which 
might  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to 
us,  and  certainly  would  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  lady  in  Question. 
Our  Luxor  attendant,  who  nad  not 
hitherto  come  out  as  a  linguist,  re- 
marked :  ''  Next  week  him  make  little 
boy.'*  That  settled  the  point.  We 
elected  to  give  her  her  liberty,  but  not 
without  protests  from  the  Arabs,  the 
lawful  prey  of  whose  bow  and  spear  she 
was,  and  who  strongly  objected  to  allow- 
ing good  meat  to  run  away.  We  waited 
till  it  was  too  dark  for  the  dogs  to  fol- 
low her,  and  then  released  her.  She 
skipped  off  into  the  darkness  without 
sign  of  hurt. 

This  camp  was  an  al  fresco  one  under 
the  lee  of  a  large  Vessar  bush.  Free 
from  the  awe-inspirinc  presence  of  our 
dragoman,  our  ragged  company  of  no- 
mads did  the  honors  gracefully,  and 
initiated  us  into  the  mysteries  of  *their 
cuisine.  They  would  have  liked  to  tell 
us  many  things,  but  we  had  no  inter- 
preter. Round  an  angle  of  rock  we 
lound  a  sand-strewn  chamber  for  the 
ladies.  Under  the  stars  we  lay  wonder- 
iug  whether  this  death-like  stillness 
would  ever  again  be  broken  with  the 
ring  of  hammer  and  chisel.  Near  us 
were  the  remains  of  a  little  Roman  town 
and  its  temple  and  tank,  shaken  to 
pieces  by  earthquakes  ;  at  least  I  as- 
sumed that  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ruins. 
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as  all  motive  for  depredation  of  the 
usual  kind  seemed  wanting.  If  the 
quarrymen  lived  here,  they  must  have 
had  a  stiff  daily  climb  of  2000  feet  to 
their  work.  G.  had  stumbled  on  one 
quarry  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  course  of  his  solitary  hunt 
of  the  night  before.  The  principal 
quarry  is  in  the  western  wing.  It  took 
as  nearly  three  hours  to  reach  it^  not 
following  the  ancient  and  well-defined 
^paths^  but  a  lid^e  which  terminated 
near  our  camp.  We  followed  this  un- 
.  usual  course,  hoping  to  make  some  fresh 
discovery  ;  and  on  the  ridge,  at  a  great 
height,  we  came  on  some  workmen's 
huts  not  before  observed,  and  found  a 
block  of  black  diorite  which  they  had 
used  to  sharpen  their  tools  upon. 

On  all  the  mountain-side  I  saw  no 
scrap  of  vegetation  except  one  small 
jfieshy-leaved  plant,  right  in  the  quarry 
itself,  but  that  was  so  full  of  sap  that 
to  pluck  it  was  like  washing  the  hands 
in  cool  water.  The  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  scored  by  finely  executed  zigzag 
paths,  which  the  ibex,  now  the  only 
inhabitants,  had  found  very  convenient 
for  bedding-down  places ;  and  wide 
slides  for  lowering  the  blocks  of  por- 
phyry were  carried  straight  down  the 
mountain-side.  This  operation  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  solid  stone  plat- 
forms which  served  as  fulcra.  The 
quarried  .faces  showed  the  lines  of 
wedge-holes  by  which  the  blocks  were 
broken  off.  From  the  number  of  these 
in  preparation  I  inferred  that  the  quar- 
ries must  have  been  abandoned  sud- 
denly. 

This  world-renowned  rock  consists 
of  small  white  crystals  imbedded  in 
a  reddish  paste.  The  perquisite  of 
emperors,  it  was  fetched  at  enormous 
cost  of  life  and  treasure  for  their  own 
glorification,  and  the  decoration  of 
heathen  temples.  It  was  this  porphyry 
which  originated  the  saying  *'  Born  in 
the  purple. '^  A  Byzantine  Empress 
lined  a  chamber  with  it  for  her  ac- 
couchement, the  material  having  been 
brought  from  Home.  Being  thus  rare 
and  of  matchless  quality  and  everlast- 
ing hardness,  it  was  always  accounted 
precious,  and  when  new  religions  sup- 

Slanted  the  old,  the  temples  were  pluu- 
ered  for  the  churches  and  mosques. 
Even  Westminster  Abbey  and  Canter- 
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bury  Cathedral  have  thus  drawn  some 
plaques  of  pavement  from  this  small 

?uarry,  4000  feet  above  the  Red  Sea. 
t  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  all  their 
love  of  fine  stones,  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  porphyry. 

As  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  not  more 
than. twenty  miles  distant,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  stone  was 
not  removed  that  way  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  though,  at  a  much 
earlier  age,  there  was  water  communica- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
to  the  Nile,  it  had  ceased  to  be  available 
long  before  Homan  times,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blocks,  once  barged  at 
Koptos,  on  the  Nile,  would  reach  the 
coasts  of  Italy  without  change  of  bot- 
tom. 

Under  one  of  the  quarry  faces*  we 
sat,  admiring  the  splendid  view  of 
the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Brother  Felix 
Fabri  ascended  the  loftiest  of  them, 
Gebel  Katarina,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  thus  describes  the  reverse 
view  of  the  range  upon  which  we  were, 
and  what  he  was  told  of  its  inhabitants  : 

Beyond  the  golf  of  the  sea  toward  the  Bonth, 
we  saw,  as  we  looked  down  toward  the  west, 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  which  they  call 
Olympas  of  Ethiopia.  At  snnrise  this  moan- 
tain  poors  forth  flames  in  a  terrible  fashion 
for  five  honrs.  From  this  mountain  Ethiopia 
begins,  which  coantry  was  of  old  named 
Atlanta,  and  is  boanded  by  the  river  Nile. 
It  is  a  very  wide  land,  and  brings  forth  strange 
men  and  wondrous  beasts  in  its  wilder- 
nesses. Some  of  these  men  look  upon  the 
sun  when  he  rises  and  sets  with  dreadful 
curses,  and  always  angrily  abuse  the  sun,  be- 
cause of  their  sufferings  from  the  heat.  There 
satyrs  run  about,  who  are  so  like  men  that 
they  are  reckoned  to  be  men  indeed,  though 
they  are  not  so,  and  there  many  wonders  in 
that  country. 

His  remark  about  the  flaming  mountain 
doubtless  relates  to  the  Porphyry  Moun* 
tain.  It  would  be  about  the  most  south- 
erly peak  visible  to  him,  and  is  oalled 
Gebel  Dukhan,  or  the  **  Mountain  of 
Smoke.''  Is  it  not  probable  that  both 
the  name  and  the  tradition  of  which  the 
pilgrim  speaks  had  their  origin  in  the 
smoke  made  by  the  quarrymen,  many 
of  whose  huts  were  placed  on  the  actual 
crest  of  the  ridge,  easily  visible  from 
Sinai,  and  over  an  immense  area  of 
country  ? 

We  had  to  leave  our  shelter  before 
35 
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the  sun  had  moderated,  for  to  reach  our 
main  camp  it  was  necessary  to  descend 
into  the  yalley  and  recross  the  chain. 
Ilenceforth  our  caravan  journeyed 
southward,  but  to  the  east  of  the  main 
chain.  We  hoped  to  get  some  hunting 
on  the  Munfia  Mountains,  but  we  were 
not  more  successful  than  before.  Gebel 
Sheyib  is  perhaps  the  finest  peak  of  the 
ran^e,  ana  I  was  anxious  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  it ;  but  foot-hills,  and 
a  pass  said  to  be  impassable  for  loaded 
camels,  drove  us  out  toward  the  coast, 
and  we  had  no  time  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it.  The  wonderful  sea 
sunrises  were  some  compensation.  We 
commonly  left  camp  on  foot  by  early 
twilight,  and  having  proceeded  for  some 
distance  climbed  some  low  hill  to  watch 
the  marvellous  display.  The  moon, 
just  then  at  its  full,  set  about  the  same 
time  behind  the  jagged  mountains  to 
the  westward.  A  faint  twinkle  of  a 
distant  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  islands 
slowly  paled  before  the  growing  light. 
To  the  eastward  the  foot-hills  formed  a 
sharply  cut  pattern  of  purple  against 
the  horizon,  but  with  wide  gaps,  which 
showed  the  sea,  reflecting  tne  radiance 
on  its  heaving  surface. 

Once  and  again  on  this  side  we  en- 
countered a  few  Arabs  pasturing  small 
herds  of  sheep.  Some  of  them  were  of 
the  Ababdeh  tribe,  quite  a  different  race 
to  our  Maazeh,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
negroid  type.  They  come  from  further 
south,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  right  to  be 
here  ;  but  for  the  moment  their  feuds 
are  composed,  and  our  people  were 
friendly  with  them. 

They  live  in  tents  made  of  mats  of 
woven  palm  leaves.  The  Maazeh  use 
goat  hair  cloth.  They  have  only  one 
fault,  which  comes  of  a  desire  to  please. 
According  to  them,  the  next  place  is 
always  crowded  with  Taytal.  From 
their  language  and  demeanor  you  would 
think  that  there  would  not  be  room 
enough  for  so  many  on  the  rocks. 

We  sought,  and  found,  the  Roman 
quarry  of  the  famous  **  Starling- 
winged"  granite,  and  thence  cruised 
southward  along  the  watershed,  till  we 


arrived  at  Jiddama,  and  penetrated  its 
noble  gorge,  which  has  a  grand  supply 
of  water.  It  might  be  useful  if  ever 
this  route  is  required  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  this  valley  were  stone  circles, 
similar,  I  imagine,  to  those  described  by 
visitors  to  Sinai,  but  I  hope  to  go  an^ 
see  the  latter  for  myself  about  the  time 
that  this  paper  sees  the  light.  Now  it 
was  time  to  turn  eastward,  and  we  once 
more  faced  the  waterless  plain.  At  last 
the  thin  dark  line  of  the  palms  of  Keneh 
appeared,  and  gradually  took  individual 
shape  as  we  approached.  Then  the 
most  beautiful  mirage  appeared.  The 
palm-trees  seemed  to  be  growing  on 
islands  and  to  fringe  the  wide  lagoon 
with  luxuriance.  The  witchcraft  was 
broken  in  upon  by  a  prosaic  chimney 
and  puffing  steam,  in  connection  with 
a  gooleh  factory,  all  reflected  on  the 
burnished  surface. 

Soon  we  left  the  patient  stillness  of 
the  desert  and  heard  the  hum  of  life. 
The  sun  flashed  on  the  bronzy  wings  of 
doves  and  steel  blue  of  pigeons.  The 
rustle  of  palm-leaves  was  oroken  by  the 
creaking  and  groaning  of  shadoufs,  and 
the  splash  of  water  raised  by  them. 
How  different  the  people,  too,  from  the 
nomads  behind  us  !  These  last  have 
little  to  do  but  watch  their  starveling 
flocks ;  little,  too,  to  eat.  No  ripple 
from  the  storms  of  the  outside  world 
reaches  this  backwater.  The  Fellaheen, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  busy  all  dav 
long.  The  generous  Nile  mud,  in  whicn 
they  sow  their  seeds,  smiles  back  upon 
them  with  green  blades.  They  have 
no  career  anxiety,  unless  the  Nile  rises 
a  foot  higher  or  a  foot  lower  than  the 
normal,  or  the  tax-gatherer  tickles  them 
with  the  kourbash.  I  wonder  which 
race  is  the  happier  ;  or  are  we  North- 
erners better  off  with  our  fretting  life, 
and  machines  and  books,  and  endless 
strife  ?  Why  does  not  some  Edison  in- 
vent a  delicate  balance  for  weighing 
happiness?  Anyhow  I  am  certain  that 
a  month  in  the  desert  with  chosen  com- 
panions would  rank  high. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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A  New  Light  on  "  Titus  Andronicus.'* 


BY  PHIL  BOBINSON^. 


Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  says,  "  All  the  editors 
and  critics  agree  in  supposing  this  play 
spurious.  I  see  no  reason  for  differing 
from  them  :  for  the  color  of  the  style  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  other  plays.'*  What  the  "  color  of 
the  style  may  mean  I  must  leave  to 
other  critics  to  decide  ;  but  if  continu- 
ity of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  of  ob- 
servation and  tradition,  of  fact  and 
fancy,  of  serious  opinion  and  whim,  of 
thought  and  word,  upon  every  point 
connected  with  Nature,  has  any  ten- 
dency to  prove  and  establish  the  com- 
mon anthorship  of  "  Titus  Andronicus'* 
and,  let  me  say,  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor/*  "  Hamlet,'*  or  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,^'  why,  then,  Shakes- 
peare was,  surely,  the  writer  of  all  four. 

There  are  two  lines  on  which  author- 
ship may  be  disputed — ^namely,  the  ab- 
sence of  that  tone  of  thought  and  of 
expressions  that  are  familiar  in  the 
alleged  author,  or  the  presence  of  a  tone 
of  thought  and  of  expressions  which  are 
foreign  to  him.  Upon  which  ice  will 
the  critics  venture  in  the  present  case  ? 

Are  there  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  play  any  peculiarities  which  might 
be  quoted  as  evidence  against  Shakes- 
peare's authorship  ?  xes,  there  are 
two ;  but  even  these  very  peculiarities 
themselves,  considered  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare,  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  his 
having  written  the  play. 

For  instance,  three  times  in  a  single 
Act  in  this  play  the  writer  uses  the  word 
"  panther. "  Titus  invites  the  Emperor 
^^  to  hunt  the  panther"  ;  Marcus  boasts 
to  the  Emperor  that  he  has  dogs  which 
**  will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the 
chase,"  and  Aaron  the  Moor  leads  the 
Emperor  to  the  place  where,  he  says, 
he  *^  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep." 

That  animal  is  never  mentioned  again 
in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

But,  after  all,  this  singularity  of  the 
panther  in  the  play  is  not  more  curious 


than  another  in  *^  Troilusand  Cressida" 
(which  is  not  doubted  to  be  Shakes- 
peare's) in  which  the  elephant  is  men- 
tioned three  times  and  never  again  (ex- 
cept for  an  allusion  to  a  pitfall  in 
**  Julius  CflBsar")  in  the  whole  of  the 
plays. 

Now,  the  elephant  was  obviously  a 
far  more  useful  beast  to  Shakespeare, 
being  more  familiar  and  more  abound- 
ing in  suggestion  and  curiosity  than 
the  panther,  which,  after  all,  was  only 
a  variant  of  the  "  leopard,"  the  **  lib- 
bard,"  and  the  '*  pard,"  all  of  which 
Shakespeare  uses.  Yet  Shakespeare, 
having  once  employed  that  striking 
beast  the  elephant,  discards  it  forever. 
This  was  a  way  of  his.  So  the  critic 
may  make  nothing  out  of  this  appear- 
ance of  a  solitary  panther  in  ^'  Titus 
Andronicus." 

Nor  can  he  make  any  more  out  of  the 
other  singularity  of  tne  play — namely,, 
that  it  contains  the  one  and  only  men- 
tion in  all  his  works  of  the  mistletoe — 
"  the  baleful  mistletoe."  With  all  his 
woods,  not  a  single  bunch  of  mistletoe  I. 
A  play  like  *'  Cymbeline"  has  not  a 
reference  to  it. 

Yet  if  any  one  will  glance  over  the 
bard's  flora  he  will  find  that  Shakespeare 
uses  a  great  number  of  common  plants- 
only  once — for  instance,  the  holly,, 
poppy,  clover,  brambles,  lavender,  and 
harebell,  etc.,  and,  most  remarkable  off 
all  perhaps  (and,  in  a  hunter,  such  as 
Shakespeare  undeniably  was,  quite  in- 
explicable), fern.  For  it  is  a  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  miles  he  must  have 
ridden  and  walked  through,  the  scores 
of  deer  he  must  have  startled  fcom  the 
fern,  the  times  innumerable  he  must 
have  lain  down  to  hide  or  rest  in  the 
fern,  he  only  mentions  the  plant  once, 
and  then  it  is  to  refer  to  the  fictitious 
properties  of  its  seed.  This  neglect  of 
the  common  country  flora  is  distinctly 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare.  Among 
other  trees  he  only  mentions  the  ash 
once  (and  then  as  the  shaft  of  a  Volsciam 
spear  I),  the  birch  once,  as  furnishing 
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Another  occurs  in  the  following  : 

' '  7et  have  I  beard— ob,  ooald  I  find  it  now — 
The  lion  moved  wUhpiiy,**  etc. 

IS'ow  Lucius  (in  the  same  play)  speak- 
ing, says : 

"  Her  life  was  beastlike,  and  devoid  of  pity.** 

Here  we  have  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion supported.  And  it  is  very  curious 
that  in  a  "  disputed"  play  this  favorite 
indecision  of  Shakespeare's  should  be 
set  forward  in  such  neat  antithesis.  In 
**  Richard  III./'  again,  we  have  it 
quite  as  compactly.     On  the  one  side  : 

"  Anne  :  19o  beast  so  fierce,  bat  knows  some 
teach  of  pity  ;" 

on  the  other  : 


"  Glasengb  :  Not  to  relent  is  beastly. 


»i 


w 


In  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Demetrius  threatens  to  leave  Helena 
alone  "  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts," 
as  more  pitiless  than  himself,  to  which 
Helena  retorts,  "  The  wildest  hath  not 
such  a  heart  as  you."  And  from  the 
other  plajs  at  least  a  score  of  opinions 
can  be  collected  to  favor  either  view, 
while  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  th«y 
will  be  found  combined^  as  it  were,  in  a 
couplet : 

'*  Brother,  yon  have  a  yice  of  mercy  in  yon, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  never 
made  up  his  mind  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion whether  beasts  had  any  pitv  or  not, 
and,  accordingly,  as  it  suited  his  pres- 
ent purpose,  he  made  them  either  su- 
perior  to  man  by  the  possession  of  an 
instinct  of  mercy,  or  inferior  by  its  non- 
possession.  Scattered  up  and  down  the 
plays  will  be  found  plenty  of  expressions 
to  support  either  fancy,  and  in  some,  as 
in  ^'  Titus  Andronicus,"  both  sides  are 
taken.  Would  so  curious  an  ambiguity 
have  suggested  itself  to  a  second  person  ? 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the 
lion  which  Lavinia  especially  instances 
as  being,  traditionally,  credited  with 
generosity  —  he  **  did  endure  to  have 
his  princely  paws  pared  all  away'*  (ii.  3) 
—is  almost  invariably  in  the  other  plays 
of  Shakespeare  treated  in  sympathy 
with  that  tradition  of  '^  the  royal  dis- 
position of  that  beast"  (^*  As  You  Like 

It"). 

The  boar    occurs    as    *'  the  chafed 
boar."    In  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  we 


have  "  boar  chafed  with  sweat,"  and  in 
"Henry  VI."  will  be  found  "chafed 
bull"  ("  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed 
bull"),  and  in  "  Henry  VIIL,"  "  chafed 
lion."  The  king  has  just  gone  by,  and 
Wolsey,  prescient  of  coming  doom,  says  : 


i( 


He  parted  frowning  from  me  as  if  min 
leap*d  from  his  eyes  :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
npon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled 
him." 

The  references  to ' '  domesticated"  ani- 
mals are  all  Shakespeai*ean.  The  dog 
of  the  proverb  is  there  and  the  dog  of 
bear-baiting,  and  the  "  hell-hound"  that 
we  meet  again  in  "  Macbeth"  and 
"Richard  III.,"  and  the  "fell  cur" 
(also  in  "Henry  VJ.")  "of  bloody 
kind"  {"  Richard  III."},  and  the  "  in- 
human  dog,"  a  term  oi  abuse  that  re- 
curs in  "Othello."  This  reminds  me 
to  say  that  the  student  will  find  the 
comparison  of  the  two  Moors,  Aaron 
and  Othello,  a  very  interesting  study. 

The  lamb  is  mentioned  in  a  passage 
that  is  a  paraphrase  of  another  in 
"  Richard  IL"  : 

**  In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild.' ' 

It  runs  : 

''  When  we  all  join  in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb  :  bnt  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean,  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. " 

This  antithesis  is  a  very  favorite  one 
of  the  poet's  and  is  worth  another  word 
here  for  its  reference  to  the  ocean,  for 
Shakespeare  repeatedly  uses  the  sea  as 
exceeding  the  lion  in  its  rage,  as  the 
superlative  superlative  of  f ariousness. 

There  is  only  one  allusion  to  the  ass. 
"  Now  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  !" 
says  Aaron,  aside  of  Ghiron,  an  excla- 
mation, I  need  hardly  say,  common  in 
Shakespeare.  Cattle  meet  with  men- 
tion : 

"  Where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk- 
white. 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf.  ' 

The  cat : 

*'  What  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep  I" 

says  Aaron  the  Moor  to  the  nurse  with 
the  black-a-moor  baby.  In  "  Twelfth 
Night"  we  have  Maria  saying  to  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  who  are  making 
the  night  hideous  with  a  catch  : 

"  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  !" 
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The  pi^  affords  an  admirable  touch,  the 
master  8  own.  Those  three  "  hell-dogs 
of  bloody  kind" — Aaron  the  Moor  and 
the  sons  of  Tamora — are  sitting  in  coun- 
cil with  the  nurse,  as  to  the  best  thing 
to  do  now  that  Aaron's  criminal  intrigue 
with  the  Empress  is  betrayed.  The 
nurse  has  the  black  proof,  the  ''  tad- 
pole/* in  a  shawl  on  her  lap. 

**  Aabom  :  How  many  saw  the  child  ? 

NuBSE  :  Gornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  dellTer'd 
Empress. 
Aabom  :  The  Empress,   the    midwife,    and 
yourself  ? 
Two  may  keep  ooansel,  when  the 

third's  away. 
Gh>  to  the  Empress  ;  tell  her,  this  I 
said — 

(stabbing  the  nurse) 
Weke  I  Weke  I  so  cries  the  pig,  pre- 
pared to  the  spit." 

The  utter  callousness  of  the  bloody  Moor 
is  brought  out  by  this  unexpected  line 
with  startling  vividness.  Not  even  his 
own  vaunting  confessions  afterward,  in 
which  the  very  nadir  of  crime  is 
sounded^  can  add  to  our  sense  of  the 
villain's  devilish  indifference  to  others' 
sufferings  after  that  **  Weke  !  Weke  1 
so  cries  the  pig." 

Another  illustration  of  the  continuity 
of  the  natural  history  of  Shakespeare  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  word 
**  urchins.''  Tamora,  in  order  to  en- 
rage her  sons  against  them,  is  charging 
Lavinia  and  her  husband  with  having 
made  the  most  monstrous  threats 
against  her  life  and  with  employing  en- 
chantments for  her  torture  : 

**  They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the 
night, 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing 
snakes. 

Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many 
urchins. 

Would  make  such  fearful  and  confusM  cries. 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  t&il  mad,  or  else  die  sud- 
denly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind 
me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew  ; 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death.'* 

Now,  in  Shakespeare's  day  (as  indeed 
at  the  present)    the  hedgehog*    was 

*  When  Lady  Anne  calls  Gloster  a  hedgehog, 
it  may  have  been  either  from  some  associa- 
tion with  his  crest  of  a  hog,  or  from  its  gen- 
erally "  obscene*'  and  ill-omened  reputation. 


known  as  the  urchin,  but  I  do  not  think 
Shakespeare  ever  uses  the  second  name. 
He  mentions  the  hedgehog  four  times 
as  an  animal,  and  as  many  times  uses 
the  word  urchin,  but  eacn  time  as  a 
synonym  for  *  *  goblin. "  In  the '  *  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'*  Mrs.  Page,  when 
rehearsing  the  punishment  of  Sir  John^ 
says  : 

**  Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth, 

we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies, 
.  .  .  to  pincA  the  unclean  knight ;" 

and  Mrs.  Ford  adds  : 

"  And  tiU  he  tell  the  truth 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound." 

How  could  you  dress  children  **  like" 
hedgehogs  ?  and  why  should  hedgehogs 
*'  pinch"  ?    Again,  in  the  '*  Tempest," 
Prospero,  punishing  Caliban,  says  : 

"  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 

work. 
All  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinched 
As  thick  as  honey  combs." 

Surely  hedgehogs  are  not  meant  here  ? 
And  Caliban,  soliloquizing  over  his  pun- 
ishment, afterward  says  : 

'*  His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.    But  they'll  nor 

pinch, 
FrigDt  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the 

mire 
unless  he  bid  them.'* 

Here  the  word  is  most  obviously  meant 
for  *' goblin,"  or  **  elfin."  And  note 
how  tnis  very  soliloquy  of  Caliban's 
proceeds  : 

**  For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  ; 
tiometimes  like  apes    .  .  . 
.     .     .     .     theu  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall." 

Here  we  have  *'  urchin"  and  '*  hedge- 
hog" in  one  and  the  same  passage,  the 
double  meaning  of  urchin  being  so 
familiar  to  his  audience  that  Shakes- 
peare did  not  hesitate  to  use  both  names 
of  the  one  animal  in  two  senses  in 
the  one  sentence.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
will  suppose  that  Shakespeare  meant 
**  hedgehog  shows"  when  he  said 
**  urchin  shows."  So  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  when  he 
used  the  word  "  urchin,"  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  "  Titus  Andronicus,'*  he  meant 
to  convey  a  different  meaning  than  on 
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the  three  previous  occasions  of  its  use. 
On  the  contrary.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive Shakespeare,  when  piling  up  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  adding,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  peril  and  wicked  enchantment, 
ten  thousand  hedgehogs  f  Can  you  im- 
agine it — ten  thousand  hedgehogs  I 
Swarms  of  snakes  and  toads,  myriads  of 
them,  are  horrible  in  contemplation ; 
the  number  {done  makes  them  horrible. 
But  hedgehogs.  Think  of  the  Empress, 
bound  to  a  dismal  yew  with  an  acre  of 
hedgehogs  round  her  I  No.  Shakes- 
peare intended  the  word  urchin  here  to 
mean,  as  it  does  on  the  other  three  oc- 
casions in  his  plays,  "goblins."  The 
picture  is  then  complete,  '*  ten  thousand 
goblins.'* 

It  might  be  objected  that,  having 
*•  fiends'*  already,  **  goblins''  would  be 
redundant,  but  Shakespeare  does  not 
think  so.  To  quote  one  example 
('*  Comedy  of  Errors")  : 

"  We  lark  with  gotiLins,  owls,*  and  tivish  aprites. 
If  we  obey  them  not,  thJB  will  ensue, 
Theyll  sack  oar  breath,  or  j>tnc^  as  black 
and  blae." 

Now  the  use  of  this  ambiguous  word 
here  is  distinctly  interesting.  For  the 
hedgehog  is  one  of  the  special  ani- 
mals of  Shakespeare's  fauna  of  witch- 
craft and  abomination,  which  comprises 
also  toads,  ^'  snakes"  of  all  kinds,  owls 
and  ravens  ;  and  the  writer,  flashing 
through  his  mind  his  repertory  of 
'^  damnM"  things,  and  needing  a  dis- 
syllable to  make  the  line  and  its  horror 
complete  —  thought  of  hedgehogs. 
When  the  three  witches  are  making 
"hell-broth:"  when  Titania's  body- 
guard are  exorcising  all  evil  things: 
when  Prospero  tells  Ariel  to  ^'  charge  his 
goblins"  to  torment  his  would-be  mur- 
derers— the  hedgehog  recurs  punctually 
to  Shakespeare's  mind  every  time  and  is 
added  accordingly.  So  on  the  fourth 
and  only  other  occasion  on  which  the 
black  art  is  directly  and  seriously  em- 
ployed, Shakespeare,  having  already  in- 
troduced *' snakes"  and  ''toads," 
'*  owl"  and  "  raven,*' thought  naturally 
of  hedgehog.  But  ten  thousand  hedge- 
hogs !  One  can  almost  imagine  that 
one  hears  Shakespeare  laugh  at  the  im- 

*  ' '  Oaphs' '  woald  be  a  better  reading,  and 
then  we  shoald  have  exactly  the  same  line 
quoted  above  from  the  '*  Mezry  Wifes  of 
Windsor. " 


age.  Happy  thought !  urchin.  This 
word  exactly  completes  the  line  and 
crowns  its  sense.  Ten  thousand  ''  gob- 
lins," that  should  pinch  and  torment 
the  bound  Tamora,  and  jet  just  enough 
of  the  hedgehog  left  m,  after  all,  to 
satisfy  the  author's  requirements  of 
sorcery,  and  to  let  those  who  preferred 
the  acre  of  hedgehogs  enjoy  their  fancy. 
To  turn  now  to  the  hunting  scene. 
Let  me  quote  from  this,  and  from  an- 
other, play  : 

1.  **  Unooaple  here,  and  let  as  make  a  bay. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Everything  doth  make  a  gleefal  boast ; 
The  birds  chaant  melody  on  every  bash  ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerf  al  san  ; 
The  green  leaves  qalver  with  the  cooling 

wind, 
And  make  a  checker* d  shadow  on  the 

groand. 
•  «  «  •  « 

And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the 

hoands, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-taned  horns, 
As  if  a  doable  hant  were  heard  at  once. 
Let  as  sit  down  and  mock  their  swelling 

noise.  ..." 

2.  ^My  love  shaU  hear  j  the  masick  of   my 

hoands. 
Unooaple  in  the  western  valley  ;  go 
We  wiU,  fair  qaeen,  ap  to  the  moantain's 

top, 
And  mark  the  masical  oonf  asion 
Of  hoands  and  echo  in  conjanotion. 
.    .    .    .    Never  did  I  hear 
Sach    gallant  chiding  :   for  besides  the 

groves. 
The  skies,  the  foantains,   every  region 

near 
Beem'd  all  one  mataal  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  masical  a  discord." 

One  of  these  passages  is  admitted  by  all 
authors  and  critics,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  be  indubitably  Shakespeare's  ;  the 
other  is  just  as  unanimously  rejected. 
Which  is  which  ? 

By  searching  the  other  plays,  hunt- 
ing-passages will  be  found  wnich  so  am- 
lifv,  illustrate,  repeat,  and  blend  with, 
oth  of  the  above  that  one  can  no  more 
pick  out  a  single  thread  from  the  tissue 
and  say  it  is  genuine  Shakespeare  than 
you  can  **  pluck  birdlime  out  of  frieze." 
Again,  the  Emperor,  addressing 
Tamora,  says,  ''  Madam,  now  shall  ye 
see  our  fioman  hunting,"  whereupon 
Marcus  and  Titus  begin  to  brag  about 
their  hounds,  that  "'  will  rouse  the 
proudest  panther  in  the  chase,  and 
climb  the  highest  promontory  top,*'  and 
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their  horses  that "  will  follow  where  the 
game  makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows 
o'er  the  plain/'  In  '*  Midsummer 
"Night's  Dream/'  Theseus,  addressing 
Hippolyta,  says,  '*  My  love  shall  hear 
the  musick  of  my  hounds,"  whereupon 
the  Queen  proudly  speaks  of  when  she 
was  **  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once,'* 
and  they  "  bayed  the  bear  in  Sparta," 
and  vaunts  the  music  of  the  Spartan 
pack  ;  upon  which  Theseus  at  once 
begins  to  brag  about  his  own  pack,  and 
says  they  are  Spartan-bred  : 

"  So  flowed,  so  saDded  :  and  their  heads  are 

hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Grook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian 

bulls  ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like 

bells. 
Each  under  each." 

The  coincidence  is  significant,  and  how 
rarely  true  to  human  nature.  Shakes- 
peare knew  how  very  hard  it  is  for 
sportsmen  to  meet  without  bragging 
and  **  rivalry  in  reminiscence."  (For 
other  parallels  see  *'  Henry  IV.") 

"  Strajring  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound." 

The  incident  of  Lavinia's  outrage  has 
occurred  during  "  a  solemn  hunting," 
and  she  herself,  by  her  ravishers,  was 
called  "  the  dainty  doe."  Her  uncle, 
returning  from  the  chase,  finds  her 
wandering  in  the  wood,  and  Shakespeare 
appropriately  continues  the  hunting 
metaphor,  using  a  simile  he  uses  several 
times  elsewhere,  not  only  of  deer,  as  in 
the  following,  from  **  As  You  Like  It"  : 

"  To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;" 

but  also  of  other  game,  as  in  '*  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  : 

*'  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !    Now  will  he  creep 
into  sedges.*' 

Here,  too,  should  be  noted  a  touch  as 
to  illicit  sport,  which  Shakespeare  so 
constantly  introduces  when  speaking  of 
illicit  passion.     Demetrius  asKs  : 

*'  What,  hast  not  thou  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ?" 

Elsewhere,  it  is  **  groping  for  trouts  in 
a  peculiar  river"  (**  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure''), "  fishing  another's  pond"  in  his 
absence  (**  Winter's  Tale"),  with  other 
variations  drawn  from  hunting,  fowl- 


ing, angling,  snaring  and  ferreting. 
This  is  surely  Shakespeare. 

Again,  the  ever-present  idea  of  sport 
suggests  the  phrase  "  if  she"  (the  bear- 
whelp's  dam)  *  *  wind  you  once. ' '  Both 
as  hunter  and  falconer  the  importance 
of  the  wind  in  any  undertaking  is  re- 
membered. In  the  same  play,  Aaron, 
seating  himself  with  his  '^  black-a-moor 
baby*'  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  rapier 
that  Chiron  wishes  to  '^  spit  the  tad- 
pole" on,  says  : 

'  *  We  will  have  the  wind  of  you." 

"  Why  do  you  go  about,"  says  Hamlet 
testily  to  Rosencrantz  and  Ouildenstern 
whom  he  suspects  of  treachery,  "  to  re- 
cover the  wind  of  me  ?"  In  "  Henry 
VI.,"  Clarence  of  the  cunning  Gloster 
says  :  "  He  knows  the  game  :  now  true 
he  keeps  the  wind  !' '  Further  examples 
of  these  *'  Shakespearean"  touches 
could  be  easily,  but  it  seems  tiO  me  un- 
necessarily, multiplied. 

Flying  nigh  suggests  to  him,  as  it  so 
often  does  elsewhere,  hawking ;  and 
Aaron,  speaking  of  his  mistress  who  has 
climbed  aloft  says  he  too  will  ''  mount 
aloft  with  his  imperial  mistress  and 
mount  her  pitch." 

Compare  this  with  the  passage  in 
*•  Henry  VI."  where  Suffolk,  taking 
of  Gloster  s  hawks,  says  : 

**  They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's 
pitch." 

To  which  Gloster  : 

''  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can 
soar." 

But  the  two  passages,  apart  from  such 
exact  similarity  of  phrase,  are  instinct 
with  identical  sentiment,  and  each  is  in 
Shakespeare's  most  authentic  vein. 

The  birds  of  the  play  are  altogether 
Shakespearean. 

Citizens  in  tumult  and  scared  by  sud- 
den danger  suggest  "  a  flight  of  severed 
fowl."  So  iu  '*  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  the  wild  geese  *' who  the 
creeping  fowler  eye,"  **  sever  them- 
selves, and  madly  sweep   the  sky." 

The  eagle  occurs  in  an  admirable 
passage,  the  ring  of  which  is  distinctly 
Shakespeare  : 

**  The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody." 
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This  idea— that  **  the  abuse  of  great- 
ness is,  wheu  it  disjoins  remorse  from 
power" — of  the  really  strong  "  suffer- 
ing" the  feeble — **  sweet  mercy  is  nobil- 
ity's true  badge"— is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  and  needs  no  support  from 
quotation.  In  just  the  same  spirit  are 
the  lines  in  *•  Venus  and  Adonis." 

"  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk*d  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  Ttot  fear 
himr 

**  Titus  Andronicus"  is,  distinctive- 
ly,  a  play  of  wrong  and  revenge — of 
'' blac%  Eevenge"  that  Jias  "palfreys 
black  as  jet"  for  her  wagon  (Act  v. 
Scene  2).  So  in  '•  Henry  IV.,"  Ee- 
venge lives  in  **  an  ebon  den,"  and  in 
"Othello,"  the  other  tragedy  with  a 
Moor  in  it,  vengeance  is  **  black"  ven- 
geance. The  *'  fatal  raven"  flies  more 
often  in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
So  in  **  Hamlet"  : 

"  Ham.  :  The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge, 
Luo. :  Thoughts  &/acfc  .  .  .  agreeing.'' 

Lavinia  calls  the  Empress's  paramour 
her  '*  raven-colored  love,"  and  immedi- 
ately afterward,  when  pleading  for  her 
chastity  and  life,  is  ill-advised  enough 
to  draw  a  simile  of  mercy  from  the 
raven.  Titus,  addressing  Aaron — whose 
every  note  was  of  ill-omen  and  boding, 
bnt  who  has  come,  the  damned  villain, 
with  a  pretended  reprieve  for  Titus's 
sons,  already  murdered — as  a  raven, 
compares  his  voice  with  a  lark's  song. 

"  Did  ever  rayen  sing  so  like  a  lark 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  san*s  up- 
rise?" 

Now  this  characteristic  trifle  is  worth 
noting.  Lavinia  had  contrasted  the 
raven  with  the  lark — 

"  The  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark" 

— the  extreme  opposites  in  voice  ;  and 
Titus,  not  having  heard  Lavinia  do  so, 
does  the  same.  There  is  more  excuse, 
of  course,  where  one  has  heard  the 
other,  even  in  the  use  of  so  preposterous 
a  word  as  **  discandy,"  which  Antony 
exchanges  with  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare 
does  this  so  often  that  examples  may  be 
found  in  probably  every  play.  A  fancy 
occurs  to  nim  :  houses  it  twice  or  even 
three  times  in  rapid  succession— and 
never  again  throughout  his  plays.  To 
take  an  illustration  from  *'  Titus  An- 


dronicus" itself.  Aaron,  counselling 
the  outrage  on  Lavinia,  says,  **  The 
woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and 
dull"  ;  and  Titus,  lamenting  the  out- 
rage, but  not  having  heard  Aaron,  says, 
**  The  woods  are  ruthless,  vast,  and 
gloomy.  **  No  one  less  than  Shakespeare 
would  do  this,  in  this  inartistic  way. 
But  Shakespeare  often  did  not  even  read 
over  his  manuscript.  As  it  was  written 
so  it  stands,  the  first  thoughts  of  his 
mind,  and  the  wonder  of  time  to  the  last. 
There  are  other  touches  of  natural 
blackness  in  the  play.  The  Moor  calls 
himself  **  a  black  dog,"  and  again,  de- 
fending the  color  of  his  offspring,  says  : 

*'  Goal-black  is  better  than  another  hue  ; 
In  that  it  sooms  to  bear  another  hue. 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood." 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  Shakes- 
peare forgets  that  the  swan  is  a  fresh- 
water bird.  Why  did  not  tlie  writer  say 
"all  the  water  in  the  Tiber,'*  which 
was  flowing  past  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
in  which  tne  speaker  stood  ?  Because 
he  was  Shakespeare  who  makes  it  a  sea- 
bird  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

The  Moor's  child  is**  atadpole"  (than 
which  no  new-hatched  thing  is  black- 
er), **  as  loathsome  as  a  toad," — the 
"  black"  toad  of  Shakespeare  elsewhere 
— **a  joyless,  black,  dismal  issue,"  in 
contrast  to  the  joyful,  fair  and  happy 
**  issue'  *  in  other  plays. 

The  crowning  wrong  of  the  play — 
for  which  the  Andronici  take  revenge — 
is  the  rape  and  mutilation  of  Lavinia. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  what  Shakes- 
peare had  just  **  been  reading  late,' '  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  continuity  of 
his  natural  history,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  matters  nothing. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  story 
of  Tereus  and  Philomela  was  buzzing 
in  his  head.  The  scene  opens  in**  a 
desert  part  of  the  forest,"  with  Aaron 
busy  burying  a  bag  of  gold.  To  him 
enters  Tamora  and  says  : 

"  Everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast ; 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bough, 

«  «  •  «  « 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling 

wind. 
And    make   a   ohecker*d    shadow   on   the 

ground  : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit." 
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basking.     This  love  of  warmth  gives 
the  point  to  the  line  (iii.  1)  : 

' '  That  kiss  is  oomfortless, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  star^dd  snake." 

The    other    allusion    to    snakes  is  in 
Taoiora's  enumeration  of  the  horrors 
which  Lavinia  and  her  husband  were 
supposed  to  have  prepared  for  her,  **  a 
thousand  hissing  snakes  ;"   and  it  is  a 
coincidence  that  on  the  only  other  oc- 
casion that  Shakespeare  places  a  scene 
under  a  "  mossy*'  tree,  there  should  be 
both  beasts  of  prey  and  venomous  rep- 
tiles  beneath  its  shade.     Tamora  de- 
scribes   the    trees  as   *'  o'ercome  with 
moss,''  and  here  are  snakes  and,  so  sayd 
Aaron,  a  panther.     In  **  As  You  Like 
It,"  Oliver  relates  how,  under  a  tree, 
**  whose  boughs  were  mossed,"  he  be- 
held a  snake  and  a  lioness. 

"  An  insignifioance,  dear  sir,  no  donbt. 
And  yet  not  all  signifioanoe  without  " 

The  toad  goes  with  the  snake  in  every 
accumulation  of  horrors  in  Shakespeare, 
and  is  therefore  found  here  r^ten 
thousand  swelling  toads"),  and  not 
only  by  direct  mention  but,  as  Shakes- 
peare so  very  frequently  employs  it,  by 
suggestion. 

' '  The  yenomons  malice  of  my  swelling  heart/' 

says  Aaron.  So  Pericles  of  the  swelling 
ocean  : 

'*  Thou  storm  thon  f  venomously  wilt  thou 
spit  all  thjself  ?" 

But  a  more  exact  coincidence  will  be 
found  in  **  Henry  VI.,"  where  Qloster 
speaks  of 

'*  The  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart/' 

to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — the  exact 
words  of  Aaron,  except  that  **  venom- 
ous" takes  the  place  of  **  envious.'' 
Now  Shakespeare  uses  the  two  words  as 
synonymous  ^  envenomed  with  his 
envy"  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  so  forth^,  and 
Envy  when  symbolized  is  the  toad. 

My  "  deadly  standing  eye"  in  the 
above  passage  is,  of  course,  an  allu- 
sion to  that  special  favorite  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  basilisk-cockatrice,  with  the 
^*  fatal,"  ''  killing,"  ''  deadlj,"  "  mur- 
dering," and  "  death- darting"  orb — 
'^  whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous." 

Shakespeare  never  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  Insects.  Nooody  did  in  bis 
day.    So  the  entomology  of  his  plays  is 


f perhaps  more  peculiar  than  extensive, 
n  **  Titus  Andronicus"  we  find  (see 
above)  Tamora  encouraging  her  sons  to 
the  unremunerative  task  of  robbing 
wasps  of  their  honey,  and  later  (v.  1) 
we  read  : 

''  We'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st— 
Like  stinging  bees  on  hottest  summer's  day 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower 'd  fields.'* 

Shakespeare  had  been  reading  transla- 
tions of  the  classics  in  which  are  sug- 
ges);ed  both  of  the  errors  implied  in  the 
Bnes  quoted.  When  Virgil  or  Ovid 
speaks  of  leading  bees  to  flowered  fields 
tne  poet  refers  to  the  practice  in  South- 
ern Europe,  doubtless  unknown  to 
Shakespeare,  of  transporting  whole 
farms  of  hives  on  large-decked  boats 
from  pasturage  to  pasturage,  but  is  it 
likely  that  the  English  dramatist,  ad- 
dressing audiences  of  bee-keepers  (for 
bee-keeping  was.  in  those  days,  an  almost 
universal  country  practice)  would  speak 
of  **  stinging"  bees  "  following  their 
master,"  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  on  the 
"  hottest  summer's  day,"  too?  Critics 
need  hardly  have  discussed  such  non- 
sense. The  other  error,  which  Shakes- 
peare's audience  shared  with  him,  was 
that  bees  have  a  king,  Pliny  is  delight- 
ful on  this  theme,  and  Virgil  has  some 
charming  references  to  the  male  mon- 
arch of  the  hive,  and  it  is  this  mistake, 
a  sufficiently  simple  one,  and  not  the 
other,  obviously  foolish,  that  Shakes- 
peare made.  It  was  *'  the  magister  of 
the  hive,"  **the  master- bee,"  that  led 
them.  "Not  the  human  owner  of  the 
hive.  Elsewhere,  he  makes  the  male 
bee  produce  honey,  and  calls  the  neu- 
ters, as  every  other  poet  does,  she. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in 
**  Titus  Andronicus"  of  which  a  fly  is 
the  subject.  Shakespeare  hated  flies  as 
heartily  as  Martin  Luther — and  es- 
pecially their  buzzing.  So  in  this  place, 
where  Titus  affects  a  ^reat  indignation 
with  his  brother  for  killing  any,  and 
talks  pitifully  of  its  poor  **  father  and 
mother,"  its  **  gilded  wings"  and 
*'  pretty  buzzing  melody,"  Shakespeare 
means  to  show  us  Titus  going  mad, 
"  Give  me  thy  knife,"  he  says  to  Mar- 
cus, ''  I  will  insult  on  him,"  and  he 
stabs  the  dead  fly  repeatedly. 

**  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on 
him,        • 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substanoes," 
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says  his  brother^  as  Titus,  having  done 
with  the  ajt  rises  to  go.  In  another 
part  of  the  play  (iv.  4)  the  Emperor, 
complaining  of  the  popular  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  ill-used  Andronici,  says  : 

*'  These  disturbers  of  oar  peaoe 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears" — 

a  frequent  expression  in  Shakespeare 
and  nearly  always  used  in  the  same  un- 
complimentary sense  to  the  fly  as  lying, 
mischievous,  or  annoying. 

If  I  were  to  follow  out  all  my  notes 
further  into  the  flora,  the  meteorology, 
the  precious  stones,  and  inanimate  na- 
ture generally,  of  the  play,  I  could 
easily  treble  the  matter  of  this  article^ 


but  my  argument,  I  venture  to  think, 
requires  no  further  strengthening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  has 
never  yet  been  seriously  approached  on 
the  side  of  his  natural  history.  His 
references  to  Nature  in  some  depart- 
ments have  been  catalogued,  but  there 
has  never  been  any  intention  hitherto  to 
establish  the  individuality  or  identity 
of  the  man  Shakespeare  from  his  nat- 
ural history,  nor  to  study  it  as  a  whole 
with  relation  to  the  writer.  It  may  be 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  should  have 
been  left  for  me,  an  unaccredited  stu- 
dent of  the  Bard,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  to  look  at  Shakespeare  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  But  the  fisujt  re- 
mains.— Contemporary  Revietu, 
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When  **  the  great  and  good  Lin- 
naeus" first  saw  gorse  in  blossom  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  says  the  veracious  legend,  and 
thanked  God  audibly  then  and  there  for 
having  created  so  glorious  and  unique  a 
combination  of  color  and  perfume.  It 
waa  a  bright  Bunny  day.  no  doubt,  in 
early  spring,  and  Wimbledon  Common 
must  have  been  somewhat  more  pictur- 
esque in  Linnasus's  time  than  in  its  ex- 
istmg  suburban  condition  ;  but  even  so, 
the  act  savors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Let  us  frankly  admit,  between  ourselves, 
'twas  just  a  trifle  theatrical.  It  reminds 
one  of  Gibbon  on  his  own  fat  marrow- 
bones. The  age  of  the  Georges  loved 
these  affected  little  displavs  of  what  it 
called  **  sensibility.*'  The  traveller 
fresh  back  from  Abyssinia  or  New  Hol- 
land was  expected  to  go  down  upon  all 
fours  on  Portsmouth  Hard  in  the  rap 
ture  of  his  return,  and  kiss  with  fervor 
the  sacred  soil  of  England.  So  LinnaBUS 
may  be  excused  for  his  too  obtrusive 
gratitude,  to  the  damage  of  his  small- 
clothes, on  the  ground  that,  after  all, 
he  just  followed  the  fashion.  A  man 
who  really  meant  it  would  have  ab- 
stained, I  fancy,  from  the  overt  act  of 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  if  he  thanked 
i  leaven  at  all,  would  have  thanked  it 
silently. 

On  the  main  point,  however,  I  am  at 
one  with  Linnaeus.     Few  plants  on  earth 


are  more  beautiful  than  our  English 
furzes  ;  and  an  English  moor,  aglow 
with  yellow  gorse  and  on  fire  with  pur- 
ple heather,  is  a  lovelier  sight  than  any- 
thing to  be  seen  among  the  unvaried 
dark  green  of  tropical  forests.  More- 
over, the  human  race  in  these  islands 
owes  much  to  those  refulgent  flowers  ; 
for  we  all  know  that  **  when  the  gorse 
is  out  of  blossom,  then  is  kissing  out  of 
fashion  ;*'  and  the  gorse  has  managed, 
by  flowering  all  the  year  round,  to  pre- 
vent inconvenience  to  many  million  pairs 
of  human  lovers.  Yet  I  cannot  find 
that  any  historian  of  our  flora  has  yet 
treated  the  benignant  though  prickly 
plant  at  proper  length  in  any  exhaustive 
monograph.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
meet  this  felt  want  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  by  devoting  a  few  pages  of 
scientific  gossip  to  the  various  Kinds  of 
gorse,  their  origin,  development,  and 
subsequent  fortunes. 

The  life-history  of  the  common  furze 
is  a  singular  and  interesting  one.  In  its 
adult  stage,  as  everybody  knows  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  pick  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  bright  golden  bloom,  it  is  con- 
spicuously and  1  will  even  venture  to  say 
unpleasantly  prickly.  But  as  the  young 
Nero  refused  with  tears  to  sign  a  death- 
warrant,  and  as  Robespierre  declined  a 
judgeship  rather  than  pass  capital  sen- 
tence upon  a  fellow-creature,  so  the 
many-spined  gorse,  which  in  its  maturer 
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years  sheds  your  blood  without  pity,  is 
m  its  infant  stage  as  gentle  and  shrink- 
ing a  plant  as  that  pet  of  poets^  the  mod- 
est Tiolet.  If  you  take  a  few  little  beans 
out  of  the  ripe  pods  on  a  furze-bush 
and  bury  them  in  a  flower-pot,  you  will 
find  the  tiny  seedling  which  sprout 
from  the  seeds  are  entirely  ungorselike. 
They  have  broad  and  flattened  trefoil 
leaves — in  point  of  fact  they  are  essen- 
ti^ly  clovers.  You  may  observe  similar 
trefoil  leaves  on  adult  bushes  of  the 
pretty  yellow  genista  so  commonly  cul- 
tivated  in  conservatories  and  window- 

fardens.  Young  gorse-plants  when  they 
rst  come  up  are  to  all  mteuts  and  pur- 
poses in  the  genista  stage  ;  it  is  oniv  as 
they  grow  up  and  begin  to  realize  tneir 
proper  position  in  life  as  furze-bushes, 
that  they  set  about  developing  their 
murderous  spines  and  prickles. 

Why  is  this  ?    Well,  the  young  plant 
and  the  young  animal  often  recapitulate 
to  some  extent  the  evolutionary  history 
of  their  race  and  species.    Thus  the  com- 
mon fro^  begins  life  as  a  tadpole,  which 
is  essentially  a  fish  with  gills  and  swim- 
ming organs  ;  while  he  ends  it  as  a  frog, 
which  is  essentially  a  reptile,  breathing 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  hopping  on  all 
fours  on  terra  firma.     So  too  the  human 
embryo  in  its  earliest  stage  exhibits  gill- 
like slits  like  a  fish's  ;  and,  later  on,  re- 
sembles roughly  at  various  times  the 
reptile,  the  lower  mammals,  and  the  an- 
cestral monkey.    Now  the  progenitors 
of  ^orse  were  soft  and  innocent  shrubs 
with  trefoil  leaves,  like  clover  or  genista; 
but  as  they  grew  for  the  most  part  on 
very  open  stretches  of  down  or  moor- 
lana,  thev  were   exposed  to  be  eaten 
down  by  deer  and  rabbits,  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses.    Under  these  circumstances, 
only  the  prickliest  and  thorniest  among 
them  stood  a  chance  of  surviving  ;  and, 
indeed,  you  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  vegetation  on  our  English  commons 
is  well  defended  by  sharp  spines  against 
the  attacks  of  herbivores.     Waste  lands 
in  Britain  are  overgrown  with  brambles, 
blackthorn,  junipers,  and  furze-bushes  ; 
while    even  the  smaller    plants,    like 
butcher's    broom     and    carline,     are 
offensively  prickly.     Nay,  more  :   the 
pretty  little  rest-harrow,  with  its  dainty 
parplepea  blossoms,  which  is  commonly 
unarmed  in  fields  and  meadows,  has  de- 
veloped on  the  commons  of  Kent  and 


Surrey,  and  on  continental  waysides,  a 
spiny  "^  variety  for  purposes  of  self -pro- 
tection. Only  the  thistle-loving  donkey 
and  the  close-cropping  goose  can  manage 
to  pick  up  an  honest  living  anyhow  on 
sucn  pungent  provender. 

So  the  infant  furze-bush  recapitulates 
for  us  in  full  the  whole  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  its  species. 
For  when  the  little  beans  begin  to 
sprout,  the  first  things  to  appear  above 
ground  are  two  simple  round  seed- 
leaves.  These  represent  for  us  the 
fundamental  common  ancestor  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  pea-blossoms  ;  no  matter 
which  of  them  you  sow,  you  will  find 
the  earliest  stage  consists  invariably  of 
these  two  round  seed-leaves.  The  pea, 
the  bean,  the  furze- bush,  the  laburnum, 
the  wisteria  (which  young  ladies  will 
call  "  westaria"),  the  tiny  clover,  and 
the  huge  American  acacia  or  locust-tree, 
all  alike  belong  to  this  single  family, 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
its  butterfly-winged  flowers,  and  all  be- 
gin life,  from  Alaska  to  Australia,  with 
the  self -same  pair  of  simple  round  seed- 
leaves.  But  next  after  the  round  leaves 
in  the  seedling  gorsecome  three  or  four 
little  hairy  trefoils,  like  those  of  clover 
or  laburnum  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and 
this  second  type  of  foliage  is  a  remin- 
iscence of  the  time  when  the  ances- 
tors of  furze  were  simple  trefoil  bearing 
bushes  exactly  resemoling  the  green- 
house genista.  Above  the  clover-like 
leaves  again,  the  seedling  begins  to  put 
forth  sinrie  narrow  blades,  but  flattened 
and  leaf -like,  not  round  and  prickly 
as  in  the  older  bushes.  Gradually,  as 
the  plant  increases  in  stature  and  wis- 
dom, it  learns  to  produce  stiffer  and 
more  conical  leaves,  which  pass  by  de- 
grees into  thorns  or  prickles.  In  the 
adult  state,  all  the  branches  end  in  a 
stout  spine,  and  the  leaves  being  also 
spiny,  it  requires  the  eye  and  the  faith 
of  a  trained  botanist  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  But  the  seedling  shoots 
BtiU  give  us  the  history  of  gorse  and  its 
evolution  in  brief  ;  they  supply  for  us 
every  intermediate  stage  from  the  pretty 
trefoil  through  the  narrow  flat  leaf, 
growing  rounder  and  sharper  as  the 
stem  mounts  upward,  to  the  murderous 
prickles  of  the  full-grown  furze-bush. 

Our  common  English  broom,  which 
I  earnestly  trust  all  readers  of  this  Mag- 
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when  once  the  difference  between  them 
has  been  pointed  out  to  you.  The  first 
ia  the  great  or  winter  gorse,  with  pale 
yellow  flowers.  This  is  a  tall  and 
bushy  shrub,  very  woody  at  the  base, 
and  covered  all  over  with  soft  down  or 
hair,  especially  on  the  bark  of  the 
larger  branches.  It  begins  to  blossom 
in  early  autumn,  straggles  on  as  best  it 
may  through  the  winter  season,  puts 
out  fresh  masses  of  bloom  on  every 
sunny  day  in  December  and  January, 
and  continues  on  through  spring  or 
early  summer.  Indeed,  one  may  see  it 
in  the  depth  of  winter  with  hoar-frost 
coating  its  bold  yellow  blossoms.  The 
second  kind  is  the  dwarf  or  summer 
gorse — a  much  smaller  plant,  less  bushy 
and  more  creeping  ;  it  has  fewer  hairs 
and  brighter  green  leaves ;  its  flowers 
are  smaller,  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow, 
and  it  likewise  differs  in  certain  techni- 
cal points  about  the  calyx  and  bracts 
which  the  natural  benevolence  of  my 
character  prevents  me  from  inflicting 
on  unbotanical  readers.  This  smaller 
species  begins  to  flower  in  early  sum- 
mer, just  about  the  time  when  the 
greater  gorse  leaves  off,  and  it  contin- 
ues in  blossom  through  July,  August, 
and  September,  till  the  greater  gorse  is 
ready  to  start  again.  The  one  plant 
blooms  from  October  till  May,  the 
other  takes  up  the  running  from  May 
till  October. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  gorse  of 
one  kind  or  another  is  never  out  of  blos- 
som. Careless  observers,  not  distin- 
guishing between  these  two  allied  but 
distinct  species,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  and  the  same  plant  is 
perpetually  in  flower.  This  is  the  less 
to  be  wonaered  at  as  the  two  often  ^row 
together  over  miles  of  waste  land  on 
heaths  and  commons.  But  their  effect 
when  in  flower  is  really  very  different : 
the  great  gorse  has  its  pale  yellow  blos- 
soms scattered  irregularly  in  patches 
on  the  round  top  of  the  bushes ;  the 
dwarf  summer  gorse,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  them  arranged  in  close,  up- 
right spikes,  very  thick  and  regular. 
The  larger  sort  makes  the  more  effec- 
tive masses  on  a  big  scale  in  the  land- 
scape ;  the  smaller  looks  daintier  and 
prettier  on  a  very  close  view,  especially 
when  intermixed,  as  it  often  is,  with 
ling  and  Scotch  heather. 


Confining  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  great  winter  gorse,  we  may  no- 
tice for  ourselves  on  any  heath  or  com- 
mon that  it  is  a  tall,  stout  bush,  five  or 
six  feet  in  height,  and  ferociously 
prickly.  By  oririn,  it  is  entirely  a 
west-European  plant,  extending  from 
Ireland  to  central  Gjermany  ;  but  it  can 
stand  neither  extreme  heat  nor  extreme 
cold  ;  it  hardly  extends  to  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  is  unknown  in 
Scandinavia— else  how  should  we  have 
that  pretty  legend  of  LinnaBUs  P  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  never  reaches  the 
Mediterranean  region,  where  its  place 
is  taken  by  prickly  genistas  and  other 
southern  pea  flowers.  Heat  bakes  it, 
cold  chills  it ;  it  loves  the  intermediate 
climate  of  Britain  and  Belgium.  In 
one  word,  the  greater  gorse  is  a  special- 
ized form  well  adapted  to  survive  on 
the  open  and  defenceless  moors  of 
north-western  Europe.  For  that  world 
it  was  developed  ;  m  that  world  alone 
does  it  thrive  and  maintaip  itself.  As 
usual,  however,  let  it  defend  itself  as  it 
may,  man  has  found  out  a  plan  to  util- 
ize it  as  fodder  for  his  own  purposes. 
Sheep-farmers  burn  it  down  to  the 
ground,  when  its  stems  become  too  high 
and  woody.  The  plant  then  sends  up 
^reen  succulent  shoots  from  the  unin- 
jured root-stock ;  and  these  shoots, 
though  already  somewhat  coarse  and 
prickly,  are  eaten  by  sheep  in  default 
of  better  forage. 

As  autumn  comes  on,  the  great  gorse 

frepares  itself  for  its  flowering  season, 
f  you  examine  the  boughs  in  October, 
you  will  flnd  them  thickly  covered  with 
tiny  brown  buds  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Some  are  just  ready  to  open  ; 
others  are  still  in  the  first  wee  pin-head 
stage  of  their  existence.  The  plant 
arranges  things  so  of  set  purpose.  It 
wishes  to  flower  from  time  to  time 
through  the  winter  season  ;  audit  grad- 
uates its  buds  BO  that  some  will  be  in  a 
flt  state  to  take  advantage  of  every  fine 
spell  in  the  frostiest  weather.  Why  it 
should  choose  this  curious  time  for  flow- 
ering I  will  point  out  a  little  later  ;  for 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  due  provision  is 
made  beforehand  for  a  long  blossoming 
season.  The  buds,  as  I  mentiiDued  just 
now,  are  brown  and  velvety ;  and  the 
brownness  is  due  to  the  numerous  little 
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foraging  on  every  sunny  day  through 
our  English  winter.  Therefore  it  is 
worth  while  for  a  few  stray  flowers  to 
straggle  on  through  the  coldest  months 
in  order  to  utilize  this  off-chance  of  im- 
pregnation. Whenever  a  morning  oc- 
curs in  winter  fit  for  bees  to  venture 
out  on,  a  few  hardy  gorse- blossoms  ven- 
ture out  to  accommodate  them.  And 
in  early  spring,  before  there  is  much 
competition  among  other  plants  for  the 
services  of  those  common  carriers  of  pol- 
len, the  gorse-bushes  are  afire  with  gold- 
en blossoms,  whose  bright  petals  and 
heavy  scent,  hanging  thick  upon  the 
air,  are  all  intended  as  so  many  bids  for 
the  kindly  attention  of  the  insect  fertil 
izers. 

Yet  the  flower,  after  all,  is  only  the 
first  staee  in  the  production  of  the  fruit 
and  seed.  It  exists  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  rise  to  the  germs  of  future 
generations.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  is 
fertilized,  the  ovary  begins  to  swell  out 
into  tiny  oblong  pods,  rather  short  and 
thick,  but  very  bean*-like  in  structure. 
A  pod  of  some  sort,  indeed,  enclosing 
one  or  more  seeds,  like  peas  or  b^ans, 
is  the  universal  form  of  fruit  through- 
out the  family  of  the  pea-flowers.  In 
^orse,  the  seeds  number  some  three  or 
four,  and  look  like  miniature  kidney- 
beans.  But  inasmuch  as,  like  all  others 
of  their  tribe,  they  are  rich  in  food- stuffs, 
the  gorse-bush  protects  them  against 
the  attacks  of  insects  by  making  ite  pod 
very  thick  and  hairy.  Against  brows- 
ing animals,  they  are  sumoiently  pro- 
tected by  the  spinelike  branches.  W  hen 
the  pods  ripen,  thev  have  a  curious  and 
interesting  method  of  dispersing  the 
seeds.  If  you  walk  across  a  common 
on  a  sunny  summer  day,  you  may  hear 
every  now  and  then  little  explosive 
bancs  resounding  on  every  side  of  you 
as  if  from  invisible  pop-guns.  These 
are  the  reports  of  the  bursting  gorse- 
nods.  The  valves  are  elastic,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  makes  them  roll  up  at 
last  with  a  sudden  burst,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  on  every  side  around  them.  As 
most  of  the  bushes  flower  in  April,  the 
pods  are  generally  ripe  in  July  or  Au- 
gust. This  mode  of  dispersion  is  not  un- 
like the  familiar  method  employed  bv 
the  garden  balsam.  It  is  a  doage  which 
both  plants  have  hit  upon  indepen- 
dently. 
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The  dwarf  furze  resembles  in  most 
points  its  bigger  and  burlier  cousin. 
Only,  it  takes  up  the  running  when  the 
greater  gorse  leaves  off  ;  it  flowers  while 
the  other  is  in  fruit,  and  ripens  its  pods 
while  the  other  is  flowering.  Moreover, 
it  is  even  more  strictly  western  in  type 
than  the  greater  gorse  ;  it  does  not  cross 
the  Rhine,  which  forms  its  scientific 
frontier,  and  it  goes  further  north  into 
Scotland  than  its  bigger  and  less  pro- 
tected companion.  Growing  lower  on 
the  ground,  it  feels  frost  less  severely. 
In  the  matter  of  fertilization,  it  shows 
no  originality,  but  follows  the  lead  of  its 
big  relation.  Being  a  summer  plant, 
however,  it  does  not  need  to  angle  for 
the  visits  of  bees  like  its  wintry  friend, 
but  takes  its  chance  with  the  Scotch 
heather  and  purple  lin^  in  whose  com- 
pany it  covers  square  miles  of  moorland. 

There  are  only  these  two  species  of 
gorse  in  England.  If  any  man  tells  you 
otherwise,  assure  him  that  he  is  a  split- 
ter. For  modern  biologists  are  divided 
into  the  two  camps  of  the  splitters  and 
the  lumpers.  The  first  are  in  favor  of 
making  a  species  out  of  every  petty  local 
race  or  variety  ;  the  second  are  all  for 
lumping  unimportant  minor  forms  into 
a  single  species.  As  you  may  gather 
from  these  remarks,  I  am  myself  a  con- 
vinced and  consistent  lumper.  I  enter- 
tain conscientious  objections  to  split- 
ting. The  late  Mr.  Borrer,  who  was 
the  most  abandoned  splitter  I  have  ever 
met  with,  endeavored  to  make  seven- 
teen species  out  of  our  English  dog-rose, 
and  no  less  than  forty  out  of  our  com- 
mon blackberry-bush.  Now  a  dog-rose, 
I  maintain,  is  only  a  dog-rose  ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Borrer  may  argue  the  matter 
till  he  is  black  in  the  face  before  he 
makes  me  believe  that  a  common  black- 
berry-bramble is  forty  distinct  and  sep- 
arate brambles.  I  make  these  remarks 
'*  without  prejudice, '^  because  certain 
splitters  divide  the  greater  gorse  into 
two  indistingaishable  species,  which 
they  describe  respectively  as  common 
and  Irish  furze ;  while  they  break  up 
the  dwarf  form  into  two  equally  indis- 
tinguishable kinds,  which  they  describe 
under  the  names  of  dwarf  and  Welsh 
furze  respectively.  To  me,  these  dis- 
tinctions appear  pretty  much  as  if  we 
were  to  divide  the  human  race  in  Britain 
into  two  distinct  species  of  blue-eyed 
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There  is  the  sadness  of  the  good-byes, 
the  tears,  the  strained  faces  ;  and  there 
is  the  sense  of  elation — indefinable,  but 
an  excellent  feeling — which  a  fine  flhip 
always  communicates  to  her  surround- 
ings. Captain  Hebich,  our  captain, 
the  commodore  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company's  fleet,  truest  of  sailors, 
welcomely  picturesque  in  his  handsome 
uniform,  came  on  deck,  cast  a  skyward 
glance,  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  As 
he  ascended  to  the  bridge,  the  ship's 
band  plungedinto  a  last  departing  tune, 
bright  music  with  a  note  of  sadness  in 
it,  and  Uncle  Sam's  final  mail-cart  rat- 
tled up  with  an  impatient  clatter. 

**  On  time,"  a  dainty  Amkricaine, 
leaning  over  the  bulwark  railing,  cried 
to  a  sister  she  was  leaving  ashore,  and 
the  two  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  just 
to  prove  their  eyes  did  not  need  them. 
Promptly  at  half -past  eight,  for  half  a 
dozen  clocks  could  be  heard  striking, 
the  immense  twin  screws  began  their 
long  twist  through  the  Atlantic.  Haw- 
sers and  gangways  vanished,  and,  mov- 
ing gently,  we  were  in  a  few  minutes 
out  in  the  river  and  dropping  down 
toward  New  York's  beautiful  bay. 
River  boats  were  screaming  on  every 
side  ;  the  farthest  up-town  giant  build- 
ings of  New  York  gradually  lessened 
into  specks  ;  the  wooded  shores  of  New 
Jersey  glided  by.  We  were  oflE  Sandy 
Hook  ;  the  pulse  of  the  screws  quick- 
ened ;  here  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  run  to  Europe.  Boats  from  "^qyt 
York  to  Southampton  take  their  time 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Needles  ;  voy- 
ages, quick  or  slow,  good  or  bad,  are 
counted  between  those  points. 

With  the  pilot's  going  we  also  shook 
off  the  rain — although  ashore  it  could 
still  be  seen  dabbling  down — and  ahead 
the  sun  was  brightly  kissing  the  waters. 
Folk  had  lingered  on  deck  until  we  were 
actually  clear  of  New  York,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  gone  below  to  breakfast  and 
make  acquaintance  with  our  cabins. 
By  noon  there  was  a  sort  of  mustering 
of  passengers,  anxious  to  see  what  sort 
of  family  they  made  altogether.  Deck 
chairs  had  been  secured,  places  found 
in  the  bath-room  steward's  list,  seats 
selected  in  the  dining  saloon.  Of  course 
the  genial  chief -steward  could  not  give 
every  woman  on  board  a  place  at  the 
captain's  table,  for  no  steward  of  a  big 


liner  can  ever  hope  quite  to  solve  that 
tremendous  problem.  But,  to  be  sure, 
there  were  some  vacant  places  at  the 
first  officer's  table—a  hanasome  fellow 
enough — and  at  the  doctor's  table  ;  the 
doctor  witty,  winning  as  a  doctor  should 
be.  So  those  little  matters  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body— a  chief-steward  is  of  necessity  a 
born  diplomat — and  subsequently  not  a 
seat  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
any  consideration.  With  luncheon  be- 
gan the  social  life  of  the  voyage  :  the 
talks  on  innumerable  subjects,  the  in- 
terchange of  books,  the  courtesy  of 
cigars  or  a  pipe  of  baccy.  Now  we 
were  well  into  the  movement  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  new  voyagers,  those  who  so 
far  had  merely  puddled  and  paddled 
within  sight  of  land,  were  able  to  guess 
how  it  was  going  to  suit  them.  Out  at 
sea,  be  the  weatner  as  fine  as  spun-silk, 
there  is  most  often  a  motion,  and  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  great  oceans  have 
each  their  peculiarities  of  motion.  Any- 
how, there  is  a  strange  exhilaration  in 
the  swing,  the  long  lift  of  the  Atlantic^ 
capped  by  the  buoyant  rush  of  the  ship 
glfdlngon.  A  lounging,  lazy  afternoon, 
the  breezes  kindly,  the  atmosphere  fresh 
as  a  berry  ;  some  reading,  other  gossip- 
ing in  groups,  some  tramping  round 
smartly  to  fetch  an  appetite — this,  and 
such  as  this,  untif  the  sound  of  the 
gong  calling  to  dinner. 

A  magnificent  saloon,  all  a-sparkle 
with  electric  light,  music  falling  from 
the  violins  and  the  other  stringed  instru- 
ments above,  faring  for  gods  and  men  ; 
oh,  a  liner  nowadays  is  simply  a  sumptu- 
ous hotel  afloat.  Inevitably  the  trend 
of  talk  was  how  we  should  come  out  in 
the  matter  of  time  to  Southampton. 
Curious,  we  had  barely  lost  the  last 
traces  of  America  and  yet  here  we  were 
already  calculating  how  soon  the  Eng- 
lish coast  would  loom  up.  Clyde  built, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best- 
appointed  boats  afloat,  the  Normannia 
had  already  made  some  very  rapid  voy- 
ages across  the  Atlantic.  What  would 
she  do  this  passage  ?  He  is  a  poor  voy- 
ager indeed  who  does  not  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  craft ;  and  if  the 
record  happened  to  be  beaten,  why,  it 
would  be  something  to  remember  and 
recount.  She  seemed,  by  all  the  mo- 
tion perceptible,  to  be  jogging  alorg 
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JSnglish  shores  in  right  good  time.  When 
the  officers  took  their  observations  at 
noon,  and  the  distance  run  hud  been 
posted  beside  the  smoke-room,  there 
was  a  unanimous  conclusion  that  if  the 
weather  held  the  Normannia  ought  to 
interfere  with  the  record.  That  there 
should  be  a  ''  pool"  on  the  probable  run 
every  day,  that  those  who  did  not  enter 
the  * '  pool"  should  be  as  much  interested 
in  its  result  as  those  who  did,  that  the 
announcement  of  our  distance  should 
compete  with  dinner  as  the  essential 
event  of  the  twenty-four  hours — these 
are  the  characteristics  of  every  ocean 
voyage.  Every  man  had  his  own  way 
of  calculating  precisely  how  many  miles 
wo  ought  to  make  from  noon  until 
noon,  and  if  he  lost  his  half-sovereign 
he  had  the  consolation  that  his  basis  of 
calculation  was  undoubtedly  right. 

More  sun,  with  a  nice  breeze,  light- 
ened us  on  our  way,  the  sea  bobbing 
from  a  transient  green  into  a  light  blue, 
and  immediately  back  again.  After 
the  feeling  of  immensity  which  the 
open  sea  gives  you,  its  second  impres- 
sion is  its  wonderful  coloring — at  one 
time  seeming  to  be  one  color,  half  an 
hour  later  quite  different.  When  the 
sun  got  hidden  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  a 
rawness  would  come  around  us,  the  bob- 
bing greens  and  blues  giving  place  to  a 
*  deep  blue,  sometimes  to  a  blue  so  deep 
as  to  be  perfectly  indistinguishable  from 
blackness.  Then  off  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland we  got  into  the  fogs  which 
almost  invariably  lie  there,  and  they, 
when  it  was  possible  to  see  through  them 
at  all,  made  the  sea  a  cold  gray.  Nat- 
urally, fog  drove  the  less  hardy  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  music-room,  or  to 
the  smoke-room,  a  varn  and  a  game  at 
cards.  Captain  Hebich  and  three  or 
four  oflicers  now  strode  the  bridge,  and 
grim  spectres  they  made  in  heavy  coats, 
ever  questing  into  the  mists,,  ears  ever 
at  attention.  The  look-out  was  doubled, 
and  we  battled  through  the  fog  with 
howl  and  screech  of  the  loud  fog-horn 
every  other  minute.  No,  fog  at  sea  is 
not  pleasant,  but  at  last  we  plumned  out 
of  it,  and  were  able  to  look  back,  with 
eminent  satisfaction,  at  the  solid  wall  it 
made  behind.  Again  the  sun  smiled 
and  warmed  sea  and  ship  back  to  their 
own  selves,  and  now  we  had  completed 
half  the  voyage  and  done  famously. 


It  takes  a  deal  of  sea  to  move  a  levia- 
than like  the  Normannta,  or,  say,  her 
sister-boats,  the  IHlrst  Bismarck,  the 
Columhiay  and  the  Augusta-  Victoria, 
But  when  the  '*  fiddles"  appeared  on 
the  dining-room  tables  it  ^  was  pretty 
evident  that  we  were  in  for  a  bit  of  a 
blow.  Rather  it  was  a  bi^  swell,  the 
result  of  a  stoim,  than  a  violent  storm 
itself,  though  the  wind  whizzed  aboat 
viciously  enough.  It  came  tumbling 
down  from  the  west,  catching  the  Nor- 
mannia  on  the  quarter,  every  few  min- 
utes heaving  the  screws  out  of  the 
water.  Of  course,  for  one  of  the  screws 
to  get  out  of  the  water  now  and  then  is 
for  a  ship  to  lose  so  much  force  power. 
Short  of  that— everything,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  the  record — the  mingled 
storm  and  swell  hardly  bothered  the 
Norrnannia  at  all.  To  stand  at  the 
quarter  and  see  the  billows  come  rolling 
up,  their  white  crests  rising  higher  than 
the  ship,  you  would  have  thought  that 
each  was  to  come  on  board.  But  no  ; 
we  simply  were  hoisted  up  a  little  bit 
and  then  dropped,  like  a  baby  being 
rocked  to  sleep.  A  steadier  boat  in  a 
rough  sea  never  swam  ;  as  evidence  of 
which,  not  a  woman  on  board,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  got  to  her  wonted  seat  at 
the  dining-table.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  brave,  unless  indeed  you  be 
an  outrageously  poor  sailor,  in  going 
through  a  day  or  two  of  average  rough 
weather  on  such  a  ship.  Should  the 
Atlantic  run  mad,  as  it  does  in  a  thor- 
ough-goirg  Atlantic  storm,  then  you 
could  not  be  drier  nor  happier  elsewhere 
than  perhaps  you  would  be  on  the  Nor- 
rnannia, 

'*  Ship  in  sight,'*  the  word  went 
round,  and  that  is  always  acceptable 
news  for  passengers  who  have  been  out 
for  days.  We  had  sighted  one  or  two 
vessels  of  no  great  size,  and  unluckily 
had  passed  in  the  night  the  Filrst  Bis- 
marck going  the  other  way.  It  would 
have  been  good  to  behold  Captain  Al- 
bers^s  clinking  sister  ship — Captain  Al- 
bers,  whom  the  Sultan  decorated  on  a 
trip  of  the  Furst  Bismarck  up  the  Bos- 
phorus — but  then  we  were  all  asleep, 
and  when  afloat  there's  nothing  like 
sleep. 

*'  A  Dutchman — a  Dutch  liner,*' 
quoth  our  New  Englander  as  we  stood, 
a  few  with  binoculars  at  the  eye,  gazing 
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toward  the  approaching  steamer.  She 
did  turn  out  to  be  a  iJutch  passenger- 
boat,  perhaps  of  three  thousand  tons 
or  so — about  a  third  our  size.  As  she 
came  beating  along,  doing  ten  or  eleven 
knots  an  hour  to  our  nineteen  or  twenty, 
we  were  able  to  discover  what  a  deal  of 
sea  was  running.  Spume,  froth,  white- 
caps  would  fly  over  the  Dutchman,  his 
screw  go  whistling  into  the  air,  his  hull 
go  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  bend  of 
two  waves.  Signal  flags  fluttered  out 
from  both  ships,  as  at  another  time,  in 
the  dark,  the  Normannia  and  a  passer- 
by had  exchanged  lights.  We  were  mak- 
ing for  the  first  sight  of  England,  the 
Scilly  Isles ;  the  Dutchman  for  the 
much  farther  distant  land  we  had  come 
from.  As  she  vanished  beyond  the 
water  hills  the  sun,  which  had  been 
struggling  long  hours  with  wrack-driven 
clouds,  blazed  out  red,  threatening,  to 
bid  us  good-night.  A  molten  haze  sat 
on  the  tumbling,  stricken  waves— a  haze 
which  sat  deeper  and  deeper  until,  with 
a  final  dive,  the  sun  went  down.  And 
the  sea  grew  blacker  and  the  swell  kept 
on  ;  but  all  the  same  to-morrow  after- 
noon we  should  sight  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Only,  how  many  miles  had  the  rough 
water  taken  from  our  heels  ?  Not  so 
many,  perhaps  ;  but  in  these  times  ten 
minutes  to  a  liner  is  as  much  as  ten 
days  would  have  been  to  an  old  India- 
man. 

Duly,  Scilly  bore  up  ;  our  signal  flew 
out  to  let  us  be  announced  over  the 
wires  to  all  parts,  as  liners  are  an- 
nounced, and  the  course  was  straight 
for  the  Needles.  Once  under  shelter  of 
the  English  coast  we  lost  the  swell  that 
ran  so  rudely  in  the  open  Atlantic,  and 
there  was  little  stirring  of  the  water  but 
what  the  ship  made  herself.  A  charm- 
ing night  it  developed,  too  ;  the  moon 
full  and  clear,  the  sky  just  enough  dis- 
turbed to  be  picturesque  ;  the  sea  a 
glossy  dark,  unless  where  our  forefoot 
and  our  screws  cut  it  white  ;  the  Eng- 
lish coast  a  shadow  away  beyond  the 
lighthouses.  Those  who  had  not  seen 
England  for  years  naturally  stayed  long- 
est on  deck  being  so  near  home,  and 
everybody  for  Southampton  knew  we 
should  be  there  by  daylight. 

It  was  to  be  a  question  of  minutes  in 
the  matter  of  the  record,  and  passengers 
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went  to  bed  ready  immediately  they 
awoke  to  ask  when  the  Needles  were 
passed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  how  stood 
the  record  ?  The  Furst  Bismarck  held 
the  record,  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles, 
her  time  being  6  days  12  hours  59  min- 
utes. There  wasn't  a  soul  who  didn't 
in  the  rising  morning,  as  Southampton 
appeared,  have  hard  words  for  that  two 
days*  swell.  Our  time  came  out  6  days 
13  hours  5  minutes  ;  we  had  missed  col- 
laring the  record  by  exactly  seven  min- 
utes. Yes,  it  was  disappointing  to  so 
nearly  succeed,  in  face  of  difficulties, 
and  yet  to  fail  by  a  trifle.  Still,  it  was 
a  great  i*un,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
the  Normannia  treated  us  to  the  per- 
fection of  easy  seamanship.  She  had 
beaten  herself,  beaten  the  doings  of 
Captain  Vogelgesang's  dainty  Columbia, 
beaten  every  keel  from  New  York  to 
Southampton,  excepting  the  FiXrst  Bis- 
march.  A  week  later,  though.  Captain 
Albers  brought  the  FiXrst  Bismarck 
past  the  Needles  only  6  days  10  hours  55 
minutes  out  from  Sandy  Hook  ;  an  im- 
mense reduction  on  everything  that  had 
been  done — an  achievement  which  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  the  fastest 
passage  to  Southampton.  The  Paris 
and  the  New  York  hold  the  Southamp- 
ton-New York  records  out ;  the  FUrst 
Bismarck  and  the  Normannia  and  the 
Columbia  hold,  them 'homeward — a  di- 
vision of  the  ocean  laurels. 

When  we  stepped  off  the  Normannia 
on  to  the  tender  ;  when  we  heard  the 
**  Good  bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye"  of 
the  band  ;  when  we  cheered  those  going 
on  to  Hamburg  and  were  cheered  in  re- 
turn ;  then  we  had  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion the  FiXrst  Bismarck  was  to  show 
so  soon  her  power  of  reply  to  a  near 
beating.  Even  if  we  had,  we  should 
still  have  let  our  eyes  stray  with  some- 
thing like  regret  after  the  Normannia, 
now  turning  her  bow  toward  the  last 
stage  of  her  voyage — Hamburg.  A 
special  train  whisked  us  up  to  Water- 
loo, and  almost  to  a  minute  seven  days 
from  the  taking  of  the  letter- bags  on 
board  at  the  quay  in  New  York,  they 
were  being  carried  off  in  her  Majesty's 
mail-carts  to  St.  Martin' s-le- Grand. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  there  will  arise 
the  Clark  Russell  of  the  great  ocean 
liner. — Gentleman^ s  Magazine, 
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BEMARKABLE    APPLICATIONS    OP    ELECTRICITY. 


Although  modern  scientific  investi- 

fators  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
llectricity,  we  are  probably  as  far  as 
ever  from  knowing  wnat  this  mysterions 
power  really  is.  All  that  has  been  ob- 
tained is  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of 
its  ways  of  working,  and  with  this 
knowledge  has  come  a  rapid  extension 
of  its  industrial  applications,  since  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  natural  force  which 
is  pre-eminently  adaptable  and  easily 
controlled.  Great  improv^ements  may 
confidently  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future,  especially  in  the  cheapness  of 
its  production,  and  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  discoveries  which  may  appear 
to  us  as  wonderful  as  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  when  these  were  first  intro- 
duced. Even  now,  when  electrical  en- 
gineering may  be  said  to  be  but  in  its 
infancy,  electricity  is  being  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  minor  ways,  besides  its 
more  prominent  uses  in  telegraphy,  tel- 
ephony, and  public  and  private  light- 
ing. As  a  motor-power  it  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  steam  for  putting  in 
motion  machinery  of  all  kinds,  though 
as  yet  steam-power  has  to  be  used,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  its  production. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  mod- 
erate bounds,  to  enumerate  all  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  electricity  is  act- 
ually bemg  used,  or  for  which  it  has  ex- 
perimentally been  found  suitable, 
though  not  yet  put  iiito  actual  use,  and 
onl^  some  of  its  more  interesting  appli- 
cations are  here  referred  to. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  household 
purposes  has  hardly  got  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  save  in  the  depart- 
ment of  lighting  ;  but  enough  has  oeen 
done  to  show  what  a  transformation 
may  be  worked  by  its  aid  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  houses  heated  by  it. 
Then  the  mere  turning  on  of  a  switch 
will  suffice  ;  and  the  current,  passing 
through  a  suitable  heater,  which  may 
be  as  ornamental  as  means  and  taste 
permit,  or,  if  desired,  entirely  concealed, 
wil]  do  the  rest,  superseding  fires,  with 
all  their  attendant  trouble,  smoke,  and 
dust.  With  regard  to  cooking,  there 
are  numerous  appliances  already  de- 
vised, and  only  waiting  for  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  current  to  be  widely  taken 


advantage  of.  Each  cooking  utensil, 
being  constructed  with  the  heating  coil 
as  part  of  it,  is  its  own  stove  ;  and  the 
whole  array  of  pots  and  pans  need  only 
to  have  the  connection  made,  and  the 
cooking  can  go  on  under  the  most  per- 
fect control.  Some  of  the  possible 
arrangements  even  appear  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  laziness,  for,  with  the  food 
put  in  the  cooking  utensils  at  night, 
and  the  necessary  connections  made,  the 
turning  of  a  switch  in  the  morning  in 
the  bedroom  starts  the  cooking  of  the 
breakfast. 

A  New  York  lady  is  said  to  have  so 
contrived  matters  tnat  she  can,  before 

fetting  out  of  bed,  start  a  fire  in  the 
itchen  by  turning  on  the  current ;  and 
when  she  comes  down-stairs,  finds  the 
kettle  boiling  and  the  place  comfortably 
warmed. 

The  heating  powers  of  the  electric 
current  are  also  turned  to  account  for 
raising  to  the  desired  temperature  hand- 
stamps,  curling-irons,  branding-irons, 
and  tne  like  ;  while  in  large  laundries 
electrically  heated  irons  have  been  found 
very  economical,  as  they  maintain  for 
hours  at  a  time  the  exact  amount  of 
heat  suitable  for  the  work,  thus  saving 
the  ironers  much  time  and  trouble. 

The  electric  light  lends  itself  admi- 
rably to  household  decoration.  Among 
other  curious  displays  is  a  table  decora- 
tion in  which  jelly  is  illuminated  by  a 
light,  shining  through  the  mass  from 
the  centre  ;  and  when  the  dish,  at  first 
hidden  by  a  silver  cover  and  a  mass  of 
flowers,  is  suddenly  uncovered,  the 
effect  is  very  striking.  Edison  is  said 
on  one  occasion  to  have  had  on  the  table 
an  aquarium  in  which  were  gold-fish, 
each  of  which  had  in  some  way  been 
made  to  swallow  a  tiny  electric  lamp 
connected  with  a  dynamo  by  a  hair-like 
wire  passing  out  of  its  mouth.  When 
the  current  was  turned  on,  the  fish  pre- 
sented a  strange  appearance,  their  deli- 
cate bodies  showing  all  the  minute  de- 
tails of  their  anatomy.  The  use  of  very 
small  secondary  batteries  provides  means 
for  startling  effects  in  personal  decora- 
tion, by  lighting  up  jewels  and  flowers, 
as  has  been  largely  aone  on  the  stage  ; 
and    even    walking-sticks    have    been 
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furnished  with  small  incandescent 
lamps. 

Medical  science  has  called  electricity 
to  its  assistance  in  many  ways.  Various 
Burgical  instrumente  are  heated  by  it ; 
and  the  use  of  very  small  incandescent 
lamps,  which  give  out  practically  no 
heat^  permits  more  extended  examina- 
tion of  internal  parts  than  is  possible  in 
any  other  way.  The  use  of  the  micro- 
phone has  revealed  sounds  in  the  heart, 
tungs^  and  other  organs  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  most  sensitive  ear 
using  the  ordinary  instrumente.  In 
Russia  a  lady  was  saved  from  premature 
burial  by  means  of  a  microphone  placed 
over  her  heart,  which  enabled  a  medical 
man  to  detect  a  faint  beat,  which  had 
escaped  the  ordinary  tests. 

Tnough  recent  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  much 
that  passes  for  medical  use  of  magnet- 
ism, electricity  has  been  employed  as  a 
curative  agent  in  various  ways.  One  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  electric-light 
bath.  The  virtues  of  sunlight  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient similarity  between  the  light  of  the 
eun  and  the  electric  light  to  make  the 
electric-light  bath  serve  as  a  readily 
available  substitute  for  the  sun-bath. 
A  closet  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date a  person,  constructed  of  polished 
nickel  to  give  a  good  reflecting  surface, 
is. fitted  up  with  a  number  of  sixteen- 
candle  incandescent  lamps,  so  arranged 
as  to  take  up  ihe  least  possible  room  and 
afford  the  largest  possible  radiating  sur- 
face, while  the  temperature  can  be  regu- 
lated bypassing  the  current  through  a  re- 
sistance coil.  As  the  temperature  in  the 
enclosure  can  be  raised  in  ten  minates  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  result  is  equivalent  to  a  cDmbined 
light  and  vapor  bath.  The  skin  is 
browned  as  if  by  sunburning,  and  the 
effect  is  claimed  to  be  most  salutary. 

Another  recent  development  is  the  use 
of  electricity  as  a  local  anaBsthetic. 
Painless  operations  have  been  conducted 
under  its  influence,  and  similar  applica- 
tions with  suitable  apparatus  have  in- 
duced cessation  of  pam  in  acute  tic 
douloureax.  Remarkable  cures  have 
also  been  obtained  in  such  painful  mala- 
dies as  lumbago  and  rheumatism  by 
simply  pressing  a  small,  specially  shaped, 


incandescent  lamp  on  the  skin  oyer  tlie 
seat  of  the  pain. 

It  has  been  found  that  sufferers  from 
'' shaking  paralysis"  are  much  better 
after  a  rough  railway  journey  ;  and  tlie 
late  Dr.    Charcot  of  the  Salp^tri^re, 
Paris,  the  famous  specialist  in  nervoas 
diseases,   applied  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  a  bed  to  which  a  rapid. 
vibratory  movement  is  given  by  means 
of  electricity  ;  and  this  shaking,  whicli 
to  a  person  in  good  health  would  be  in- 
tolerable, proves  quite  enjoyable  to  the 
paralytic  subject,  who  appears  to  be  re- 
freshed by  it.     Another  French  physi- 
cian has  devised  a  vibrating  helmet  for 
the  cure  of  nervous  headache.     It  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  steel,  put  in 
vibration    by    a    small    electro-motor, 
which  makes  six  hundred  turns  a  min- 
ute.    The  sensation,  which  is  not  un- 
pleasant, produces  drowsiness  ;  the  pa* 
tient  falls  asleep  under  its  influence, 
and  awakes  free  from  pain.     An  Ameri- 
can inventor  has  brought  out  a  rocking- 
chair  actuated  by  electricity,  and  the 
sitter  can  at  the  same  time  receive  gentle 
currents  by  grasping  metal  handles,  or 
by  resting  the  bare  feet  on  metal  pedals. 

Remarkable  results  have  been  obtained 
from  experiments  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  electricity  on  the  growth  of 
plants.  Professor  Spechneff,  at  Kiev, 
by  an  arrangement  of  pole&  connected 
by  wires,  condensed  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity over  the  enclosed  area  ;  and  the 
ordinary  grain  crops  grown  within  the 
enclosure  showed  an  increase  of  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifty  six  per  cent,  in  the 
weight  of  the  yield  of  grain,  and  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  weight 
of  the  straw.  Potatoes  showed  an  in- 
crease of  only  eleven  per  cent.,  but  they 
were  from  a  parasite  which  devoured 
the  unelectri6ed  crop.  By  exposing 
plants  at  night  to  the  electric  light,  thus 
supplementing  sunlight,  assimilation 
and  growth  became  continuous,  with 
consequent  great  increase  in  the  prod- 
uce ;  but  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  as  in 
plants  under  normal  conditions  assimila- 
tion and  growth  alternate  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  the  great  develop- 
ment of  tissues  under  the  double  influ- 
ence cannot  be  entirely  beneficial.  Pro- 
fessor Spechneff  also  tried  the  effect  of 
electrifying  seeds  before  planting,  and 
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found  that  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  current  for  only  two  minutes  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth  was  nearly 
doubled.  Electrifying  the  earth  in 
which  vegetables  were  grown  had  also  a 
prodigious  effect,  the  harvest  of  roots 
being  four  times  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary, and  that  of  the  leaves,  etc.,  two 
or  three  times. 

In  France  the  De  Meriten  system  of 
treating  wines  by  passing  currents  of 
electricity  through  ihem  has  been  offi- 
cially tested,  and  reported  on  favorably. 
This  treatment  is  found  to  mellow  and 
preserve  healthy  wines,  and  to  arrest 
aeterioration  in  those  beginning  to  give 
way.  Alcohol  has  also  been  experi- 
mented with,  showing  a  considerable 
hastening  of  the  maturing  processes, 
the  objectionable  fusel  oils,  which  ren- 
der new  spirits  almost  undrinkable, 
being  rapidly  converted  into  complete 
alcohols.  Another  industrial  purpose 
to  which  electricity  has  been  applied  of 
late  is  tanning,  in  which  it  much  short- 
ens the  time  required  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Some  measare  of  success  has  also 
attended  experiments  in  purifying  sew- 
age by  its  use. 

The  well-known  attraction  which 
light  has  for  fish  has  induced  ingenious 
fishermen  to  utilize  the  electric  light  as 
a  bait,  and  it  is  said  that  this  never  fails 
to  bring  together  large  shoals  of  fish, 
which  swim  round  the  illuminated 
globe,  and  are  easily  caught. 

The  ingenious  Yankee  is  never  be- 
hindhand m  odd  adaptations,  and  a  pat- 
ent has  been  taken  out  in  the  States  for 
a  mechanical  pickpocket  and  coat- thief 
detector -~an  electrical  apparatus  which 
automatically  rings  an  alarm  bell  when 
the  bearer's  personal  property  is  tam- 
pered with.  Another  inventive  genius 
so  combined  electricity  and  photography 
as  to  secure  a  flash-light  photograph  of 
thieves  at  work  in  his  office.  When 
they  opened  a  glass  case,  they  com^ 
pleted  an  electric  circuit  which  exposed 
the  camera,  and  simultaneously  kindled 
the  flash-light,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
depredators. 

There  was  recently  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  automatic  harbor 
watchman,  named  the  "  hydrophore," 


which  is  so  constructed  that  when  a  tor- 
pedo boat  approaches  within  half  a  mile, 
or  a  man-of-war  within  a  mile,  the 
vibrations  of  the  screw-propeller  are  de- 
tected and  transmitted  to  the  signalling 
station. 

Electricity  has  further  been  used  in 
the  industrial  processes  of  engraving, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  the  reduction  of 
ores,  and  the  purification  of  metals. 
Mainly  by  its  aid,  aluminium  can  now 
be  produced  at  a  price  which  is  no 
longer  prohibitive.  Prior  to  1855  it  sold 
at  three  hundred  and  sixty  shillings  per 
pound  ;  by  1862  it  had  fallen  to  twenty 
shillings  per  pound,  while  now  it  costs 
only  a  shilling  or  two.  The  cheapest 
chemical  methods  of  producing  it  can- 
.not  compare  with  the  electrical.  By 
the  use  of  electricity  for  welding,  what 
is  in  effect  a  new  power  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  mechanicians  and  construc- 
tors. It  was  formerly  considered  that 
only  iron,  steel,  and  platinum  could  be 
firmly  welded,  while  now  nearly  every 
known  metal  and  alloy  has  been  success- 
fully welded  by  the  help  of  electricity. 

An  electric  ventilator  has  been  devised 
for  supplying  buildings  with  fresh  air, 
cold  or  warm,  as  may  be  desired.  An 
electric  motor  sets  the  ventilator  revolv- 
ing, and  the  revolution  sucks  cool  air 
in.  When  warm  air  is  desired,  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  sent  into  a  network 
of  fine  wire,  through  which  the  air  must 
pass,  heating  the  wires,  and  these  im- 
part their  heat  to  the  air. 

For  the  detection  of  underground  ores 
an  "  electrical  finder''  has  been  devised. 
The  mechanism  of  this  instrument  in- 
cludes a  telephone,  which  is  silent  in 
the  absence  of  metal  or  magnetic  ore  ; 
but  if  such  be  present,  induced  currents 
arise,  which  produce  sounds  in  the  tele- 
phone which  are  recognizable  by  ex- 
ports. 

What  should  prove  a  most  useful  in- 
dustrial development  is  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  cleansing  and  pres- 
ervation of  boilers.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  the  sending  of  currents  peri- 
odically through  the  shell  of  the  boiler. 
By  this  means  the  scale  formed  on  the 
shell  and  tubes  is  disintegrated  and 
easily  removed. — Chambers^ s  Journal: 
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Chbibtina  Eobsetti,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don AthenoBum,  in  its  annual  review  of  the  lit- 
erature of  England  and  other  countries,  has 
published  the  book  of  the  year  in  verse. 

DuBiMO  his  life  M.  Benan  wrote  and  circu- 
lated among  his  most  intimate  friends  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Henriette  Benan  :  Souvenir 
pour  ceux  qui  Tout  connue. ' *  Only  a  hundred 
copies  were  printed  ;  but  we  learn  that  Madame 
Benan  will  give  it  to  the  public  so  soon  as  her 
son,  M.  Ary  Benan,  shall  have  completed  Ave 
pictures  for  its  illustration.  These  pictures 
will  include  the  birthplace  of  Benan  in  Brit- 
tany, and  also  one  or  two  Syrian  pictures. 
This  charming  little  book  of  Benan 's  will  not 
only  introduce  his  readers  to  a  woman  of  fine 
temperament,  whose  life  was  characteristic  of 
her  race,  but  also  contain  some  of  those  local 
descriptions  and  portraitures  in  which  he  is 
always  felicitous.  We  are  also  informed  that 
a  volume  of  M.  Benan 's  philological  memoirs 
will  appear. 

Thx  newest  literary  sensation  in  Paris  is  an 
accusation  of  plagiarism  against  Sardou.  It  is 
asserted  that  he  has  not  only  taken  suggestions 
from  other  pieces  for  his  new  play,  "  Madame 
Sans-G^ne,  but  has  deliberately  reproduced  in 
his  first  act  a  little  French  piece  written  a  half 
century  ago. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  after  Chaucer 
ceased  to  write  we  are  promised  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
Professor  Skeat  has  devoted  to  it  the  labor  of 
several  years,  and  his  first  volume,  containing 
a  life  of  Chaucer,  a  list  of  his  works,  the 
"  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose,"  and  the  "Minor 
Poems,"  with  full  introductions  and  notes, 
will  appear  before  long.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  six  volumes  The  '*  Oxford 
Chaucer"  will  be  publishnd  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  will  match  the  standard  edition  of 
••  Piers  Plowman,"  by  the  same  editor. 

Since  Mr.  Heinemann  became  the  publisher 
of  the  North  American  Review  in  this  country, 
the  interests  of  English  readers  seem  to  have 
been  more  liberally  consulted.  In  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  forthcoDiiDg  number  we  notice 
the  following:  "The  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  a  mem- 


ber of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet ;  "  The 
Outlook  for  War  in  Europe,"  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes  ;  "A  Naval  Union  with  Great 
Britain,"  by  Sir  G.  8.  Clarke  ;  "  Prisons  in  the 
Old  Worid  and  the  New,'  by  Major  Griffiths  ; 
"  Dramatic  Criticism,"  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  ; 
"  Village  Life  in  England,"  by  the  Countess 
of  Malmesbury  ;  and  "  The  New  Aspect  of  the 
Woman  Question,"  by  Sarah  Grand. 

The  YoGABuiiABT. — How  many  words  are  in- 
cluded in  the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  persons  ? 
Professor  Max  Miiller  thinks  a  farm  laborer 
would  not  have  more  than  three  hundred  words 
in  actual  use,  and  the  same  writer  declares 
that  a  well-educated  man,  who  has  been  at  the 
University,  and  who  reads  the  Bible,  Shakes- 
peare, and  the  daily  papers,  together  with  cir- 
culating library  books,  seldom  uses  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  words  in  actual  conver- 
sation. A  contributor  to  CasseWa  Saturday 
Journal  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  check 
these  theories,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrives 
at  is  that  the  figures  given  are  too  small. 
Farm  hands,  he  finds,  are  able  to  name  all  the 
common  objects  of  the  farm,  and  to  do  this 
involves  the  use  of  more  than  the  entire  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  words  allotted  to  them. 
Then,  by  going  through  a  dictionary  and  ex- 
cluding compound  words,  or  words  not  in 
pretty  constant  use,  he  found  that  there  were 
under  the  letter  "  s"  alone  1018  words  that  are 
to  be  found  in  ordinary  people's  vocabulary. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  we  are  told,  to 
say  that  the  agricultural  laborer  uses  1500 
words,  and  knows  or  can  guess  the  meaning 
of  1500  more,  and  that  intelligent  farm  hands 
and  artisans  command  4000  words,  while  edu- 
cated people  have  at  call  from  8000  to  10,000. 
Journalists  are  credited  with  12,000. 

One  of  the  autograph  sales  of  the  last  year 
was  of  an  early  ms.  by  Tennyson  which  was 
never  published.  It  was  written  in  1823  and 
was  entitled  "  Mungo,  the  American  :  A  Tale 
by  Alfred  Tennyson. "  Showing  how  he  found 
a  sword,  and  afterward  how  it  came  to  the 
possession  of  the  right  owner,  after  the  space 
of  two  years. 

Dr.  Stopford  Brooke  on  Decadent  Poetbt. 
— Dr.  Stopford  Brooke,  who  has  been  for  some 
months  delivering  Sunday  evening  lectures  on 
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Tennyson's  poetry,  came  appropriately  on  De- 
cember 3lRt  to  the  canto  in  '*  In  Memoriam," 
the  farewell  to  the  old  year—"  Bing  oat,  wild 
bells.*'  Dr.  Brooke,  though  he  is  certainly  no 
laudator  temp<jri8  acli,  nevertheless  thinks  that 
the  pleasures,  alike  of  rich  and  of  poor,  are 
less  simple  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is,  he  says,  an  efflorescence  of  sensnality 
in  amnsements.  in  literatore,  and  in  art ;  and 
even  in  religion  there  is  a  sensnoasness  which 
is  itself  the  child  of  excitement.  Dr.  Brooke 
declaimed,  in  his  gentle  way,  against  a  world 
"  which  believes  that  man  is  half  beast  and 
half  fool."  He  is  specially  severe  on  the  de- 
cadent poets.  Their  verse  he  characterized  as 
"mean  bowlings  and  cynic  chillness,"  and 
added  that  the  poetry  that  liked  to  sing  of  de- 
cay carried  its  doom  within  itself.  He  was 
contident,  however,  that  great  poets  woold 
come  soon. 

*'  Self- Help"  has  been  translated  into  every 
Earopean  language,  inclading  Czech,  Croatian, 
and  Turkish,  and  also  into  Japanese.  In 
England  alone  about  180,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold. 

Cabltle's  Bibthplacb  at  Ecclsfechan. — 
The  house  at  Eoclefechan,  and  the  room  in 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  on  December 
4th,  1795,  are  tended  with  pious  care.  The 
furnishings  of  the  tiny  rooms,  the  bric-&-brac, 
and  prints — to  which  there  has  recently  been 
added  a  portrait  group,  consisting  of  Carlyle, 
his  brother  Robert,  and  his  lifelong  friend, 
Provost  Swan,  of  Kirkaldy — enhance  the  old- 
world  aspect  of  the  interior,  which  remains 
almost  exactly  in  the  condition  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  During  the  twelvemonth  ending 
Ueptember  16th,  as  many  as  580  persons  have 
visited  the  place  of  Carlyle 's  birth.  Of  that 
number,  two  were  Chinese,  two  Germans,  one 
Frenchman,  two  Australians,  and  fourteen 
Americans.  The  house  at  Cheyne  Bow,  Chel- 
sea, where  he  lived  so  long,  has  a  tablet  on 
the  outside  to  mark  it. 

*'  Mabcella,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new 
story,  which  is  to  be  published  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  and  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  will  be  a  shorter  novel 
than  "  David  Grieve,"  although,  like  it,  it  will 
be  divided  into  four  books. 

A  COPT  of  Dickens *s  works,  the  de  luxe  edi- 
tion in  thirty  volumes,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  last  week  for  £11  10^.    The  auction 


valae  of  these  once-coveted  editions  of  books 
seems  to  he  declining. 

The  new  volume  of ' '  The  Canterbury  Poets,  '* 
which  will  be  published  toward  the  end  of 
April,  is  to  be  an  anthology  of  nature  poems, 
edited  by  Mrs.  E.  Wingate  Binder.  Unlike 
most  compilations  of  the  kind,  it  is  to  consist, 
not  of  a  series  of  merely  descriptive  pieces, 
but  of  complete  poems,  interpretative  rather 
than  descriptive.  Mrs.  Wingate  Binder's  idea 
has  been  favorably  received,  and  she  has 
already  secured  the  assistance  of  many  writers 
of  note.  The  selections  are  to  be  from  the 
writings  of  living  poets  only,  as  the  aim  of  the 
anthology  is  to  exemplify  the  nature  poetry 
of  **  the  later  Victorians." 

Mb.  Fbedbbick  Douglass,  the  negro  orator, 
and  late  United  States  minister  in  San  Do- 
mingo, has,  it  seems,  written  an  introduction 
for  a  translation  of  the  life  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouvertnre  by  the  late  M  Victor  Schoelcher. 
The  translation  vrill  be  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stan- 
ton, an  American  journalist  in  Paris. 

The  famous  story-writers  of  to-day,  except 
the  women,  began  life  in  other  walks  than  lit- 
eratore. It  is  significant  that  most  of  them 
started  in  journalism — Kipling,  Howells, 
Black,  Matthews,  Sullivan,  Stockton,  French, 
Farjeon,  Barrie,  and  David  Christie  Murray. 
Conan  Doyle  was  a  doctor.  Stevenson  was  an 
engineer.  Walter  Besant  was  a  college  pro- 
fessor. Thomas  Hardy  and  Hall  Caine  were 
architects.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was  a  plain 
every-day  clerk. 

At  a  sale  at  Messrs.^uttick& Simpson's  the 
five  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's "  Modern  Painters"  fetched  £8  15s.  ; 
'  Missale  ad  Usum  Sarum"  (Paris,  1515),  £23  ; 
Savage  Lander's  "  Poems"  (1795)  and  "  Si- 
monidea"  (1806),  first  editions,  £16  Is.  6d.  ;  a 
MS.  collection  of  poems  by  Thomas,  Lord  Fair- 
fax (about  1670),  £5  5«.  ;  Clarendon's  "  Bebel- 
lion,"  4  vols.,  large  paper,  illustrated  with  400 
portraits,  £21  ;  AUot's  **  England's  Parnas- 
sus" (1600),  £10  168.  ;  and  a  vellum  Latin  ms. 
Bible,  written  in  a  minute  and  dear  hand 
(1400),  £9  5a. 

Cox7NT  ToiiSTOi,  the  novelist  and  philanthro- 
pist, recently  said  he  is  now  able  to  live  on  Ave 
oopecks,  or  two  cents  per  day.  When  he  ate 
meat  the  daily  cost  was  $1.50,  but  now  that  he 
is  a  vegetarian  his  wants  of  the  stomach  are 
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abandantly  sapplied  at  one  seventy-fifth  of  bis 
former  eitravaganoe. 

Statistics  prepared  in  Paris  show  that  the 
proportion  of  novels  to  serioas  works  read  in 
the  pablio  libraries  of  the  mnnioipaliiy  is  less 
than  fifty-two  per  hundred.  Of  1,583,000  vol- 
ames  oircalated  from  tbe  district  library  rooms, 
only  817,000  were  novels.  Among  the  authors 
in  popularity,  Alexandre  Dumas  ranks  first 
and  Emile  Zola  eleventh. 

Mb.  William  Hieinbhamn  is  going  to  bring 
out  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  one  by  the 
author  of  *'  The  Heavenly  Twins,"  the  other 
by  Bir.  Zangwill.  The  former  is  to  bear 
the  title  "Our  Manifold  Lives,"  the  latter 
**  The  King  of  Schnorrers  :  Grotesques  and 
Fantasies." 

As  instances  of  swiftness  in  literary  produc- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Haggard 
does  his  4000  words  at  a  sitting ;  Mr.  David 
Christie  Murray  thinks  nothing  of  writing  a 
three-volume  novel  in  five  weeks,  and  Mr. 
Henty  has  just  been  confessing  to  an  inter- 
viewer that  he  produces  his  stories  at  the  rate 
of  6500  words  a  day. 


-♦♦•■ 
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Cttbiositdss  of  Diamonds. — Since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  diamonds  consist  of  pure  carbon 
there  is  hardly  any  chemist  who  has  not  per- 
formed more  or  less  extensive  experiments  and 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  most  highly  valued  of  precious  stones. 
These  researches,  however,  have  gone  on  in 
secret,  and  the  common  ear  has  seldom  heard 
that  there  have  been — and,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  are  yet — diamond  seekers  in 
the  modem  laboratory.  That  the  results  of 
such  experiments  have  been  published  by  few 
is  no  proof  that  few  experiments  have  been 
made,  for  human  nature  and  vanity  prefer 
silence  to  publicity,  where  investigations  have 
failed  and  hopes  been  disappointed.  It  was 
not  only  the  incomparable  splendor  of  this 
king  of  gems,  and  its  being  of  such  enormous 
value,  that  led  chemists  anxiously  to  experi- 
mentalize upon  the  origin  of  the  diamond  ; 
but  its  isolation  from  every  other  substance  in 
many  other  respects  rendered  the  inquiry  a 
peculiarly  fascinating  undertaking.  The 
anomalous  composition  of  the  gem,  the  singu- 
lar localities  in  which  it  is  discovered,  and  its 
unique  physical  characters,  all  seemed  to  set 
speculation  in  activity  and  at  defiance. 


The  general  physical  qualities  of  the  dia. 
mond  are  so  well  known  that  we  may  be  very 
brief  in  their  description.  The  figure  of  the 
stone  varies  considerably  ;  but  most  com- 
monly it  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid.  When  pure  it  is  colorless 
and  transparent.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dullish  crust,  often  of  a  muddy  color, 
on  the  removal  of  which  the  brilliant  jewel 
beneath  flashes  forth  in  all  its  characteristic  Ins- 
tre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  3.44  to  3.55. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  substances  in  nature, 
and  as  it  is  not  affected  by  a  considerable  heat, 
it  was  for  many  ages  considered  incombusti- 
ble. Pliny  says,  if  laid  on  an  anvil  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  the  anvil  will  inevitably  split, 
and  in  many  instances  the  diamond  has  t^en 
known  to  indent  the  steel.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
observing  that  combustibles  refracted  light 
more  powerfully  than  other  bodies,  and  that 
the  diamond  possessed  this  property  in  great 
perfection,  suspected  from  that  circumstance 
that  it  was  capable  of  combustion  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  This  singular  conjecture 
was  verified  in  1694,  by  the  Florentine  acad- 
emicians,  in  the  presence  of  Cosmo  IIL, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  By  means  of  a  pow- 
erful burning-glass  they  were  able  to  destroy 
several  diamonds.  Singularly  enough,  Bir  H. 
Davy  employed  the  same  lens  many  years  after- 
ward to  effect  the  same  purpose,  directing  the 
rays  upon  a  diamond  placed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen 
gas.  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  several  large  ciia> 
monds  by  means  of  the  burning-glass  ;  and 
these  experiments  were  repeated  by  Bouelle, 
Macqaer,  and  D'Arcet,  who  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  stone  was  not  merely  evapo- 
rated,  but  actually  burned,  and  that  if  air  was 
excluded  it  underwent  no  change.  Diamonds 
are  not  all  the  pure  unsullied  gems  which  glit- 
ter in  our  jewels  ;  they  appear  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  some  of  which  enhance,  while  others 
detract  from,  their  value.  Sometimes  it  is 
tinged  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  a  beautiful 
rose  color,  and  frequently  it  is  brown,  or  dull 
yellow. 

As  usual  upon  disputed  points,  speculation 
has  been  busy  about  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  a  large  number  of  theories,  all  more 
or  less  probable,  have  been  propounded  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  The  two  most  reasonable 
expositions  are,  perhaps,  the  explanations  put 
forward  by  M.  Parrot  and  Baron  Liebig.  The 
former  scientist,  who  has  laboriously  investi- 
gated the  perplexing  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  diamond  arises  from  the  operation  of 
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violent  Yoloanio  heat  on  small  particles  of  car- 
bon contained  in  the  rook,  or  on  a  substance 
comprised  of  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  and 
a  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen.  By  this 
theory,  as  he  conceives,  we  are  best  able  to 
account  for  the  cracks  and  flaws  so  often  no> 
tioed  in  the  gem,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  included  particles  of  black  carbonaceous 
matter.  Baron  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  the  credit  of  offering  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  probable  process  which  actually 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  diamond. 
His  contention  is  that  science  cnn  point  to  no 
process  capable  of  accountiug  for  the  origin 
and  production  of  diamonds,  except  the  pow- 
ers of  decay.  If  we  suppose  decay  to  proceed 
in  a  liquid  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
then  a  compound  with  still  more  carbon  must 
be  formed  ;  and  if  the  compound  thus  formed 
were  itself  to  undergo  further  decay,  the  final 
result,  says  this  eminent  authority,  must  be 
the  separation  of  carbon  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Rome  very  fine  specimens  of  the  diamond 
crystal  have  long  been  found  near  the  town  of 
Pumaor  Pannah,  in  Bundelcund.  The  mines 
producing  them  are  situated  in  a  range  of  hills, 
called  Bund-Ahill  by  the  natives,  extending 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  between  two 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  are  said  to  be  par- 
titioned into  twenty-one  divisions  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  the  whole  belonged  to  Bundel- 
cund. Of  these,  the  mines  of  Bajepoor,  Ma- 
harajepoor,  Kimmerah,  and  Gnddaseah  con- 
tain the  best  diamonds  ;  and  one  dug  from  the 
last-mentioned  mine  has  been  reputed  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  kept  in  the 
fort  of  Gallinger,  among  other  treasures  of 
Bajah  Himmut  Bahadur.  A  number  of  rajahs 
are  proprietors  of  the  mines,  each  having  a 
charge  of  his  own,  without  any  interest  in  the 
produce  of  the  rest.  A  superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  produce,  and  every  dia- 
mond as  soon  as  found  is  registered,  valued, 
and,  if  the  rajah  does  not  choose  to  keep  it,  is 
offered  for  sale.  When  sold  he  receives  two 
thirds  of  its  value.  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aokbar.  the  mined  of  Pannah  produced 
to  the  amount  of  £100,000  annually,  and  were 
then  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  ;  but  for 
many  years  they  have  not  been  so  profitable, 
although  some  diamonds  of  exceptional  size 
and  value  are  discovered  occasionally  in  the 
Gnddaseah  mine. 

Diamonds  are  also  found  in  the  ferruginous 
sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  beds  or  banks 
of  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, from  Bengal  to  Cape  Comorin,  especially 


in  Goloonda  and  Visapore ;  and  good  samples 
of  this  precious  gem  have  now  and  again  been 
found  in  the  district  of  Banjar,  in  the  East  India 
Island  of  Borneo,  some  of  wonderful  lustre  and 
size,  and  very  superior  quality.  An  enormous 
diamond  found  in  this  island,  weighing  367 
carats,  is  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bajah  of  Mattan.  Considerable  quantities 
of  diamonds  of  all  sizes  and  values  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Brazils.  The  diamond  mines 
tfre  situated  due  north  of  the  Bio  Janeiro  ;  and 
great  numbers  are  also  collected  from  the  river 
Jigitenhona,  the  waters  of  which  being  turned 
aside,  or  dammed  out,  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
is  first  removed,  under  which  is  a  stratum  of 
rounded  pebbles  and  gravel.  In  this  gravel 
the  diamonds  are  found,  and  separated  by 
washing  them  with  great  care.  The  system 
of  diamond-washing  adopted  in  Brazil  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  methods  employed  in  Hindo- 
Stan,  and  is  an  interesting  and  exhaustive 
operation.  The  washing  begins  with  the 
rains,  about  November.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  troughs  are  charged  with  cascalbs  (dia- 
mond earth),  and  a  man,  standing  before  the 
open  end  or  at  the  side,  dashes  water  upon  the 
contents  ;  he  then  stirs  the  mass  with  his 
fingers  to  relieve  it  of  the  worthless  earth, 
dust  and  clay,  and  when  the  water  runs  clear 
the  washing  is  repeated.  A  pocket  of  dia- 
monds may  thus  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
be  hit  upon  ;  but  often  after  the  gravel  has 
received  as  many  as  twelve  separate  washings, 
diamonds,  although  of  diminutive  size,  will 
still  be  found  in  it.  A  good  washer  takes  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
order  to  exhaust  a  single  pan-full.  Some- 
times, to  encourage  the  other  laborers,  a  slave 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  stone  weigh- 
ing more  than  an  oitava  and  a  half  receives 
his  freedom,  but  the  discovery  of  diamonds  of 
this  size  is  few  and  far  between.  Magnifying 
glasses  are  not  yet  in  use,  although  they  would 
save  much  trouble  and  prevent  loss.  The 
present  rude  system  is  very  severe  upon  the 
sight,  which  soon  fails,  and  past  twenty-five 
years  of  age  few  eyes  can  be  trusted.  In  fact, 
children  are  always  the  best  washers.  It  is 
during  this  operation  that  robberies  are  mostly 
effected.  The  civilized  thief  pretends  to  be 
short-sighted,  and  picks  up  the  plunder  with 
his  tongue,  but  most  of  the  stones  disappear 
by  being  tilted  or  thrown  over  the  lip  of  the 
pan  during  the  washing,  and  are  picked  up  at 
leisure.  In  India  the  miner  has  been  seen  to 
jerk  the  stone  into  his  mouth,  or  stick  it  in 
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the  oorner  of  his  eye  ;  and  so  clever,  indeed, 
are  some  of  these  diamond  thieves  that  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  overseers  are  required  per 
gang  of  fifty  light-fingered  men. 

The  diamonds  are  invariably  valned  by 
their  weight  in  carats,  a  carat  being  equal  to 
four  grains.  The  value  increases  as  the 
squares  of  their  respective  weights  ;  thus,  if 
a  diamond  of  one  carat  be  worth  £8,  one  of 
two  carats  will  be  worth  £32. 

About  one  half  the  weight  of  the  diamond 
is  out  away  by  the  lapidary,  and  the  quantity 
of  diamond  powder  used  in  polishing  a  very 
large  diamond  has  sometimes  cost  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  Amsterdam  is  the  diamond-mill, 
where  all  the  great  diamonds  are  sent  to  be 
cut  and  polished  and  prepared  for  setting. 
It  belongs  to  a  Jew,  and  a  very  large  staff  of 
skilled  men  are  employed  in  the  various  proc- 
esses through  which  the  stones  have  to  go 
before  they  are  ready  for  mounting.  Four 
horses  turn  a  wheel,  which  sets  in  motion  a 
number  of  smaller  wheels  in  the  room  above, 
whose  cogs,  acting  on  circular  metal  plates, 
keep  them  in  continued  revolution.  Pulver. 
ized  diamond  is  placed  upon  these,  and  the 
stone  to  be  polished,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc 
and  quicksilver,  is  submitted  to  the  friction 
of  the  adamantine  particles.  This  is  the  only 
mode  of  acting  on  diamond,  which  can  be 
ground,  or  even  cut,  by  particles  of  the  same 
substance.  In  the  latter  operation  diamond 
dust  is  fixed  on  a  metal  wire  which  moves 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  over  the  stone 
to  be  cut.  The  largest  diamonds  are  usually 
reserved  for  roses,  which  alwajrs  rise  in  the 
centre  to  an  angle,  and  the  smaller  are  used  as 
brilliants  and  have  a  flat  octagon  on  the  up- 
per surface.  There  is,  of  course,  a  marked 
distinction  between  rose  diamond  and  a  brill- 
iant. The  one  is  entire  and  set  vertically, 
while  the  other  is  divided  and  set  hori- 
zontally. The  diamond  has  always  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  precious 
stones,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but 
also  from  its  unequalled  brilliancy.  Some  of 
these  stones  have  been  sold  for  almost  fabulous 
prices,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  dia- 
monds known  to  exist  have  changed  hands 
from  time  to  time  under  strange  and  roman- 
tic circumstances. — '*  OuriosUies  of  Diamoncis" 
Oentkman'a  UagasiM, 

Ghbistmab  IK  GaIiOUTta. — In  England-  the 


celebration  of  Christmas  Day  has  become  ster- 
eotyped. For  children,  of  course,  its  chann 
remain  ,  for  children  have  not  yet  become  too 
sophisticated  to  enjoy  eating  too  much,  and 
the  presents  inseparable  from  the  occasion  are 
not  likely  to  pall  with  repetition.  But  to  the 
givers  of  the  feasts  and  the  arrangers  of  the 
Christmas-trees  the  sport  is  somewhat  stale 
and  the  wheels  somewhat  run  down,  as  in  the 
Eingsley  ballad.  And  if  for  the  givers  of 
Christmas  parties  and  the  parents  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  Christmas  Day  is  a  rather 
labored  kind  of  festivity,  much  worse  is  it  for 
the  lonely  and  the  bachelor.  In  the  same  way 
the  typical  Christmas  weather  has  been  settled 
for  all  time.  It  very  seldom  comes  off  ;  but 
when  it  does  there  is  a  general  chorus  of  ap- 
proval. There  should  be  a  hard  white  frost, 
all  the  land  should  look  white,  and  the  sun 
shine  red  through  the  faint  morning  mist. 
The  ponds  should  be  frozen  hard,  and  skating 
by  daylight  and  torchlight  should  dispel  the 
fiend  Indigestion  which  dogs  the  steps  of  tur- 
key and  plum  pudding.  So  deeply  is  this  pic- 
ture engraved  on  our  minds,  so  often  is  it  pre- 
sented to  us  on  cards  and  in  almanacs,  in  col- 
ored supplements  and  in  picture-books,  that 
it  seems  quite  unnatural  to  the  healthy  Eng- 
lish mind  that  Christmas  Day  should  ever 
dawn  otherwise  than  glittering  white  with 
snow  or  hoar  frost,  and  in  the  Antipodes  oar 
brothers  are  inclined  to  resent  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  balmy  air  aa  a  sort  of  desecra- 
tion of  the  national  feast-day.  They  eat  their 
plum  pudding  with  its  sprig  of  holly  with  a 
sense  of  injury,  as  something  whose  mere  pres- 
ence ought  to  have  been  enough  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and  they  complain 
bitterly  that  it  is  impossible  to  "feel  like 
Christmas"  without  Christmas  weather. 

It  is  human  to  grumble  and  not  unpleasant. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  one  can  take  exception  to  warmth  and 
sunlight  in  place  of  those  December  fogs  which 
we  know  so  well.  And  much  may  be  done  at 
Christmas  time  in  the  East  which  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  West.  Let  us  take  a  typical  Christ- 
mas Day  in  Calcutta,  and  spend  it  as  it  should 
be  spent  undeterred  by  the  fetich  of  English 
Christmas  traditions.  Let  us  take  the  Yioto. 
ria  and  drive  down  to  Garden  Reach,  a  few 
miles  down  the  Hooghly,  and  picnic.  Our  way 
lies  across  the  Maidan,  and  a  paternal  Admin- 
istration  has  sent  out  legions  of  coolies,  each 
with  his  leHthetn  water-bottle,  to  shake  water 
over  the  road  and  lay  the  dust.    The  sun 
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shines  brilliantly,  bnt  it  is  not  too  hot;  for  the 
weather  is  still  *'  cold"  (in  the  Galontta  sense). 
There  is  a  gentle  breeze  blowing,  and  the  two 
stont  horses  whirl  us  along  at  a  pleasant  rate 
between  the  tall  trees  throngh  Alipore,  where 
Belyidere,  the  Lientenant-Governor's  honse, 
gleams  white  in  the  sunlight,  over  the  bridge, 
and  past  the  British  Indian  Docks  and  the 
King  of  Oadh's  palace,  to  the  ghdl  by  the  river. 
Here  we  tak^  a  native  boat,  and,  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  its  covered  stern,  are  ferried 
across  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  river 
gleams  broad  in  the  sunlight.  Before  us  are 
the  green  trees  of  the  Gardens,  behind  the  half 
ruinous  buildings  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Ondh.  They  look  grim  and  forbidding,  those 
sorrowful  remains  of  a  grandeur  that  is  so 
utterly  past.  These  were  the  houses  where  the 
King  kept  his  wives,  his  wild  beasts,  and  his 
huge  broods  of  trained  pigeons  who  were  wont 
to  circle  to  and  fro  over  the  broad  river,  follow- 
ing the  signals  of  his  flag.  The  wives  are  all 
pensioned  o£E  by  the  Indian  Government,  and 
dispersed  to  seek  fresh  homes  ;  the  wild  beasts 
are  dispersed  also,  and  the  pigeons  manoeuvre 
no  longer  in  answrer  to  the  wavings  of  the 
King's  flag.  The  King  himself  sleeps  with  his 
fathers,  and  no  one  hitherto  has  had  the 
assurance  to  write  his  epitaph  as  one  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of  a  mon- 
arch. Peace  be  with  him  !  We  land  at  the 
Gardens,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
several  times,  or  so  it  seemed,  from  the  many 
laden  boats  passing  to  and  fro  at  this  point ; 
and,  such  are  the  advantages  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  the  passage  has  proved  quite 
exciting.  But  once  on  shore  a  deep  peace 
falls  upon  us.  We  climb  a  few  steps  up  from 
the  river,  and  there,  immediately  before  us, 
stretches  a  wide  avenue  of  palms.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  a  palm  avenue  can  realize  the 
grandeur  of  this  sight.  The  stems  rise  clear 
of  branches  perhaps  fifty  feet,  and  then  the 
fronds  spread  out,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  cathedral  aisle  flanked  by  gray  pillars  and 
topped  with  green  shade.  Between  the  trunks 
are  planted  shrubs  with  leaves  of  gorgeous 
red,  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  seven  feet, 
and  between  them  and  the  green  above  is  some 
forty  feet  of  clear  air  between  gray-white 
stems,  tall  and  tapering,  till  the  whole  looks 
like  some  majestic  colonnade.  No  wcmder  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  built  the  Hall  of  Pillars 
at  Karnak,  drew  their  inspiration  from  ave- 
nues of  palms,  and  .since  the  original  is  so 
majestic,  the  pillared  halls  of   their  temple 


may  well  be  among  the  most  impressive  con- 
ceptions ever  executed  in  architecture. 

The  sun  shines  gloriously  overhead,  the  sky 
is  a  pale  cloudless  blue,  and  the  foliage  around 
us  shows  every  shade  and  tint  from  brown  to 
scarlet,  from  the  palest  to  the  deepest  green. 
We  saunter  along  the  grass  under  the  trees 
beside  the  avenue,  and  And  a  quiet  spot  with 
a  pool  of  clear  water  haunted  by  swans  before 
us.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  soft  grass, 
and  shaded  with  trees.  On  one  side,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  is  a  bank  of  shrubs  with 
the  most  gorgeous  variety  of  coloring  from 
mauve  and  lilac  to  crimson  red.  On  the  other 
three,  cool  restful  green  leaves.  On  such  a 
Christmas  morning  it  is  good  to  be  alive.  Let 
us  think  of  it  as  we  shiver  over  our  fires  in 
England.  We  spread  our  rugs  and  coats  on 
the  ground  and  lie  down  and  smoke  lazily. 
Presently  the  Khidmutgars  arrive  with  ham- 
pers. We  do  not  move,  for  in  India  we  have 
not  that  irrational  and  idiotic  notion  that  a 
picnic  is  no  picnic  unless  you  wait  upon  your- 
selves, lay  your  own  lunch,  and  burn  your 
own  fingers  over  your  kettle.  The  lunch  is 
admirable,  from  the  solids  to  the  fiuit,  from 
the  drinks  to  the  Ice.  Nothing  has  been  for- 
gotten, for  once  a  Khidmutgar  has  been  taught 
a  thing,  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  again 
with  absolute  exactitude  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion till  the  crack  of  Doom,  unless  he  is  idi- 
otic. 

A  picnic  is  a  complete  rest,  with  nothing  to 
do  save  to  lie  still  and  enjoy.  No  one  even  talks 
unless  the  spirit  moves  him.  For  the  most 
part  we  sit  quiet,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  The  servants  pass  silently  to  and 
fro,  handing  dishes,  which  are  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  silently.  It  is  waste  of  energy  to 
speak.  The  cool  breeze  fans  us  gently  ;  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  ;  all  is  peace.  Last  of  all 
come  the  coffee  and  the  cigars.  Those  es- 
timable men  who  remembsred  the  ice  did  not 
forget  the  coffee,  and  we  smoke  peacefully 
and  talk  desultorily  of  England  and  of  India, 
of  a  fatuous  ochlocracy  at  home,  and  a  scarcely 
less  fatuous  bureaucracy  in  India.  But  there 
is  no  argument,  no  heated  discussion,  only 
quiet,  careless  expressions  of  opinion  which 
while  away  the  time  and  trouble  no  man. 
Presently  we  get  up,  and  stroll  slowly  toward 
the  orchid  houses — not  glaring  steaming  glass 
erections,  with  a  temperature  somewhere  be- 
tween a  Turkish  bath  and  the  infernal  regions, 
as  in  England,  but  cool  green  structures  of 
wire  netting,  supported  on  iron  girders.    The 
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netting  overhead  is  thinly  thatohed  with  wiaps 
of  grass,  and  oTergrown  with  leafy  creepers, 
which  make  the  interior  cool  and  inyiting. 
Within  all  kinds  of  green  thiogs  flonrish,  while 
at  intervals  strange  gaudy  orchids  show  them- 
selves  in  flower.  Through  this  dim  and  quiet 
twilight,  looking  like  some  leafy  tunnel,  we 
saunter  leisurely.  Then  across  a  patch  of 
grass  and  along  sunny  paths  by  the  water  to 
the  big  house,  cooler  and  greener  still,  where 
the  huge  palms  rear  their  heads  to  the  dome 
fifty  feet  above  our  heads.  When  the  cool  of 
the  evening  approaches,  we  return  to  the 
river,  and  are  ferried  back  to  the  carriage.  As 
we  drive  Ibaok  the  shadows  gather,  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  and  a  red  glow  spreads  and 
deepens  over  the  horizon.  In  the  distance 
the  white  houses  and  the  spires  and  towers  of 
Calcutta  loom  faintly  in  the  gathering  mist  and 
twilight.  The  horses  are  fresh  after  their  rest, 
and  bowl  us  along  ut  a  great  rate  through  the 
cool  air.  On  our  right  is  the  racecourse,  being 
got  ready  for  the  Viceroy's  Gup  on  the  neit 
day  ;  on  the  left  the  white  tents  ou  the  Maidan 
stand  white  and  ghostlike.  It  is  Christmas 
night,  and  we  have  spent  our  feast-day  as  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  Golden  East. — ScUuT' 
day  Review. 

A  Dauohteb's  View  of  the  Revolt.— Let 
every  girl  then  claim  her  riffht  to  individual 
development,  not  merely  for  her  own  welfare 
and  enjoyment  or  for  that  of  her  family,  but 
chiefly  that  she  may  become  a  more  perfect  in- 
strument to  perform  her  allotted  part  in  the 
world's  work.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, not  a  matter  of  self-indulgence  She 
must  be  able  to  say  not  merely,  "  I  want  to  do 
this  or  that,"  but  '*  I  believe  I  ought  to  do  it." 
It  is  as  fatal  to  a  woman  to  live  her  life  merely 
for  her  own  enjoyment  as  it  is  for  her  to  sao- 
rifloe  her  own  life  to  other  people's  enjoyment. 
She  must  sacrifice  herself,  not  to  people,  but 
for  principles.  She  must  ask  herself  frankly 
and  honestly,  **  Have  I  any  worthy  purpose  in 
my  life  ?  Am  I  doing  the  best  with  such  pow- 
ers as  Qod  has  given  me,  or  am  I  allowing 
them  to  be  unused  and  wasted  ?  Am  I  grow- 
ing stronger  and  better  with  each  year,  or  am 
I  narrowing  and  deteriorating?  Shall  I  be 
able  rightly  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  the  world 
in  which  I  live  if  I  allow  myself  to  be  frittered 
away  in  little  nothings,  and  fail  to  strengthen 
and  develop  all  my  powers?  Is  it  not  my 
duty,  even  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  realize  my 


best  and  highest  self,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
all  my  capacities?  If  the  community  were 
only  alive  to  its  own  highest  interests,  it 
would  hail  with  heartiest  welcome  the  advent 
of  girls  such  as  these,  and  all  true  lovers  of 
humanity  would  reach  out  a  hand  to  help  them 
break  through  the  trammels  of  prejudice  or 
conventionality  that  have  hitherto  held  them 
in  check.  Hundreds  of  avenues  are  opening 
for  the  girls  of  to-day  in  which  they  can  get 
the  development  and  find  the  work  they  need. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of  principle 
for  every  girl  who  has  reached  maturity  to 
consider  what  is  her  own  especial  gift  or  capa- 
bility  ;  and,  having  discovered  it,  she  ought  to 
be  as  conscientious  in  trying  to  carry  it  out  as 
she  would  be  conscientious  in  carrying  out 
any  of  the  domestic  duties  whish  hitherto  may 
have  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  the  only 
career  allowed  her.  The  revolt  of  the  daugh- 
ter is  not,  if  I  understand  it,  a  revolt  against 
any  merely  surface  conventionalities,  that  are 
after  all  of  not  much  account  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  it  is  a  revolt  against  a  bondage  that 
enslaves  her  whole  life.  In  the  past  she  has 
belonged  to  other  people,  now  she  demands 
to  belong  to  herself.  In  the  past  other  people 
have  decided  her  duties  for  her,  now  she  asks 
that  she  may  decide  them  for  herself.  She 
asks  simply  and  only  for  freedom  to  make 
out  of  her  own  life  the  highest  that  can  be 
made,  and  to  develop  her  own  individuality 
as  seems  to  her  the  wisest  and  the  best.  She 
claims  only  the  ordinary  human  rights  of  a 
human  being,  and  humbly  begs  that  no  one 
will  hinder  her. — Miss  Alya  W,  PearsaU  Smith, 
in  ike  Nineteenth  Century, 

A  NSW  competitor  of  the  silkworm  has  been 
found  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  French  Consulate  in  Trieste. 
Tbis    is  the  Bombyx  Lasiocampa  oius.     The 
moth  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of  the  silkworm, 
but  the  cocoon  is  much  larger,  and  the  silk 
finer  and  snow  white.     The  worm  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreen  Quercus  Hex.     £xpefi- 
ments  are  being  made  with  the  intent  of  rais- 
ing tbis  newly  discovered  worm  for  commer- 
cial purposes.    It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
usual  **  revolation  in  the  silk   trade  of  the 
world  and  dethronement  of   the  silkworm,** 
which  have  threatened  the  poor  innocent  spin. 
ner  for  over  a  thousand  years,  will  be  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  alleged  di80OYezy.<— 
Mamifadurers*  Gazette. 
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T.  continne  to  prodace  the  same  number 

r,                                Ti                        n  of  millions  niider  a  GoTomment  Boe- 
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ciAUSH.  duced  away  from  them,  as  they  produce 
I  POINTED  oat  in  my  previoQs  paper  cow  nttder  a  Qovernment  which  con- 
the  one  fundamental  doctrine  ia  which  firms  them  in  the  posBessioii  of  three- 
Socialism  differs  from  Indiridualism.  fifths  of  it.  The  Fabian  essayists,  one 
I  showed  that  this,  reduced  to  its  sim-  and  all  of  them  admit— though  they 
plestform,  was  one  single,  bald,  de&nite  fail  to  realize  clearly  what  this  admis- 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  procesB  of  sion  implies — that  the  growing  amount 
production  in  the  modem  world,  which  of  wealth  produced  in  the  modern  world 
ail  Socialists  implicitly  aSirm,  and  depends  not  on  the  labor  contributed 
which  everybody  else  implicitly  seU  aside  by  the  average  laborers,  but  on  the  abil- 
as  a  piece  of  raving.  The  doctrine  I  ity  of  those  "scarce  brains,"  to  quote 
refer  to  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Mr.  Shaw's  words,  "  which  are  not  the 
this — That  the  men  who,  year  by  year,  law  of  nature's  capricious  gifts"  —that 
create  by  their  exceptional  ability,  by  is  to  say,  on  the  ability  of  the  excep- 
far  the  larger  part,  and  the  only  grow-  tionally  gifted  few  by  whom  the  eser- 
ing  part,  of  onr  national  income,  would  tions  of  the  laboring  many  are  organ- 
Naw  Smbdb.— Vol.  US,,  No.  6.  37 
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ized  ;  and  prodnction^  under  Socialism, 
88  conceived  of  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
differs  fandamentally  from  production 
nnder  IndiTidualiam  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  men  with  the  *'  scarce  brains" 
— the  active  private  employers  of  the 
present  day — will  be  converted  into  an 
army  of  Government  taskmakers,  and 
will  be  plundered  by  the  Government 
of    almost    everything    they    produce. 
The  laborer  will  still  be  a  wage-earner, 
who  will  have  to  work  or  starve  ;  there 
will  still  be  industrial  discipline  as  rigid 
as  any  that  now  exists.    The  sole  distinc- 
tive advantage  held  out  to  the  laborers 
is  that,  by  robbing  the  men  with  **  the 
scarce  brains"  of  what  they  produce  as 
fast  as  they  produce  it,  the  Government 
will  provide  itself  with  a  fund  to  in- 
crease the  present  wage  of  labor — a  fund 
which,  as  I  showed  from  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Fabian  essayists  uifiui- 
selves — would  give  each  citizen  an  extra 
sixpence  a  day.     But  I  am  not  going 
to  dwell  here  on  the  inadequacy  oi  this 
result,  nor  on  what  most  people  will 
consider  the  obvious  character  of  the 
fact,  that  if  the  men  with  '*  the  scarce 
brains"  are  to  bo  robbed  of  what  they 

?iroduce  there  is  very  little  chance  that 
hey  will  go  on  producing  it.  The 
point  on  which  I  am  now  concerned  to 
msist  is,  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  So- 
cialism that  they  will  go  on  producing 
it — that  a  man,  for  instance,  will  be  as 
anxious  to  make  £100,000  if  he  is  only 
allowed  to  keep  £800  of  it,  and  not  even 
to  employ  that  as  he  likes,  as  be  would 
bo  were  he  allowed  to  ketp  £80,000, 
and  spend  or  invest  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  And  not  only  is  this 
peculiar  doctrine  the  doctrine  of  the 
Socialists,  but  it  is — as  will  appear  more 
clearly  in  the  following  pages — the  only 
fundamental  doctrine  in  which  they  are 

Seculiar.  It  is  the  only  fundamental 
octrine  taught  by  them  which  is  not 
either  actually  in  some  way  taught  also 
by  Individualists,  or  is  else  capable  of 
being  appropriated  by  them  and  used 
to  strengthen  Individualism.  The  Fa- 
bian essayists,  though  they  are  con- 
stantly losing  sight  of  this  fact  in  their 
arguments,  are  yet  constantly  proclaim- 
ing it ;  and  to  show  the  reader  that  I 
have  not  misrepresented  the  matter,  I 
will  quote  the  following  words  from 
the  concluding  essay  : —    It  is  not  so 


much  to  the  thing  the  State  does,"  says 
the  writer,  "  as  to  the  end  for  which 
the  State  does  it,  that  we  must  look  be- 
fore we  can  decide  whether  it  is  a  So- 
cialist State  or  not.  Socialism  is  the 
common  holding  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  the  holding 
of  them  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all" — 
i.e.  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  who 
produces  most  shall  have  as  little  as 
possible  more  than  the  man  who  pro- 
duces least ;  and  no  one,  says  the  writ- 
er, is  a  true  Socialist  ^'  who  hesitates  to 
clamor  his  loudest  against  any  proposal 
whose  adoption  would  prolong  the  life 
of  private  capital  |  which  means  j^ar  ex- 
cellence interest  on  private  capital]  for 
a  single  hour." 

And  now,  having  thus  summed  np 
for  the  reader  the  gist  of  my  previous 
paper,  and  having  shown  him  again 
what  in  its  essence  the  Socialistic  sys- 
tem is,  I  propose  to  examine  those  the- 
ories of  history  and  evolution  by  which 
the  Socialistic  economists  aim  at  con- 
vincing us  that  Socialism  is  the  condi- 
tion toward  which  all  civilized  society 
is  working — a  condition  which  is  inevi- 
tably and  rapidly  being  evolved  out  of 
the  economic  conditions  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.     I  pointed  out  in  my  former 
Eaper  that   the   Socialistic  economists 
ad  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to 
economic  science  by  introducing  into  it 
the  historical  and  comparative  method, 
instead  of  doing  as  their  orthodox  pred- 
ecessors had  done,  and  treating  the  so- 
ciety existing  round  them  as  the  only 
society  requiring  or  deserving  analysis, 
and  as  representing  the  sole  form  which 
industrial    civilization    could    assume. 
What  I  shall  now  have  to  point  out  is 
that  the  service  they  have  rendered  by 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  historical  method,  has  been  only 
equalled  by  the  failure  which  has  at- 
tended their  own  application  of  it ;  and 
I  shall  deal  with  their  historical  criti- 
cisms under  two  heads — first,  those  that 
refer  to  the  present  and  that  near  past 
during  which  the  capitalistic  system, 
as  we  now  know  it,  has  developed  it- 
self ;  and  secondly,  those  that  refer  to 
the  four  or  five  preceding  centuries,  dur- 
ing which  the  beginnings  of  this  mod- 
ern system  were  slowly  evolved  out  of 
the  medid3val.     The  reader  will  see  that 
there  have  been  two  distinct  proposi- 
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tions  sabmitfced  to  us.  Firsts  that  oat 
of  Capitaliam  is  being  evolved  Social- 
ism ;  secondly,  that  out  of  mediaeval 
Individualism  was  evolved  Capitalism. 
The  historical  order,  as  I  have  placed 
them,  is  inverted ;  but  it  is  the  order 
in  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them. 

II. 

The  alleged  Contemporary  Evo- 
lution OF  Socialism  an  Appear- 
ance ONLY,  :j^0T  A  Reality. 

The  theory  of  the  Fabian  essayists  as 
to  modern  and  contemporary  tenden- 
cies, forms,  from  their  point  of  view, 
the  best,  and  indeed  a  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  that  Socialism  is  unworkable  ; 
for  it  is  a  theory  at  once  illustrated  by, 
and  based  on,  a  number  of  industrial 
facts,  which  the  essayists  declare  to  be 
examples  of  Socialism  already  at  work. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  principal  exam- 
ples cited  by  them,  and  to  show  the 
reader  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  is 
really  Socialistic  in  the  sense  which  the 
Socialists  attribute  to  the  term  ;  but 
that  the  Fabian  writers — no  doubt  with 
perfect  honesty — have  been  playing  fast 
and  loose  alike  with  theirlanguage  and 
their  thoughts  ;  and  that  while  defining 
Socialism  as  being  in  its  essence  one 
thing,  when  they  are  looking  for  real- 
ized examples  of  it  they  mean  quite  an- 
other. 

The  chief  examples  which  the  Fabian 
essayists  give  us  are  the  Post  Office,  the 
Income  Tax,  Free  Education,  and  the 
manafi^ement  by  municipal  bodies  of 
gas- works,  wate'r-workB,  public  libraries, 
tramways,  and  ferries.  Each  of  these 
they  declare  to  be  an  actual  instalment 
of  Socialism  ;  while  Trusts  and  Joint 
Stock  Companies  are  represented  as  the 
Socialistic  chicken,  alive  and  almost 
ready  to  burst  out  of  the  Individualistic 
egg,  I  propose  to  show  that  in  none 
of  these  examples  is  the  real  Socialistic 
principle  embodied  at  all ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  success  of  each  experi- 
ment involves  that  very  principle  of  In- 
dividualism  which  the  Fabian  essayists 
declare  it  is  the  mission  of  Socialism  to 
destroy.  What  I  mean  in  saying  this 
is,  that  in  every  one  of  these  so-called 
examples  of  Socialism  the  presence  and 


use  of  private  capital  are  implied — that 
private  capital  used,  or  accumulated  by 
private  persons,  is  in  each  of  these  cases 
an  essential  factor,  and  in  most  of  them 
a  principal  factor. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Income  Tax, 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  declares  that  this  is 
Socialism  pure  and  simple — Socialism 
already  in  our  midst.  **  It  is  the  trans- 
fer,*^ he  says,  *'  of  rent  and  interest  to 
the  State  by  instalments."  If  this  tax 
is  not  Socialism,  it  is,  he  declares,  '*  an 
intolerable  spoliative  anomaly.*'  But 
Socialism  it  is,  he  continues,  absohite, 
although  not  complete  ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  increase  this  tax  ^adually, 
and  at  last  the  Socialism  will  be  com- 
plete as  well  as  absolute.  The  State 
which  at  present  Socializes  a  part  of 
rent  and  interest  will  at  last  have  So- 
cialized the  whole.  It  seems  entirely 
to  escape  Mr.  Shaw's  mind,  that  if  the 
State  should  attempt  to  socialize  the 
whole,  or  even  the  larger  part  of  this 
sum,  the  result  would  be  that  the  sum 
would  no  longer  be  produced.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  it 
— namely,  the  prairie  rent  oi  the  land 
— the  sum  which  he  alludes  to,  and 
which  he  estimates  at  about  five  hun- 
dred millions,  is  an  annual  product  of 
ability,  new  since  the  last  generation  ; 
and  were  the  conditions  and  influences 
which  have  stimulated  its  production 
withdrawn  it  would  disappear  far  more 
quickly  than  it  appeared.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  point  already,  and  I  only 
mention  it  here  in  passing.  What  I 
want  here  to  insist  on  is  that,  whatever 
might  happen  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  Income  Tax  as  we  know  it 
at  present  is  actually  a  transfer  to  the 
State  from  a  sum  that  is  produced  by 
individual  enterprise  —  by  individual 
ability  manipulating  private  capital ; 
and  that  the  amount  transferred  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
taking  as  little  as  possible  from  the  in- 
dividual, not  as  much  ;  in  other  words, 
to  diminishing  as  little  as  possible  the 
normal  reward  or  incentive  of  those 
who  save  private  capital,  or  who  em- 
ploy it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
an  example  of  Socialism,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  witnesses  to  the  pro- 
ductive force  01  Individualism.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  Trusts  and  to 
Joint  Stock   Companies.     I  need  not 
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repeat  at  length  an  observation  I  made 
in  my  former  paper,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  existing  Trusts,  which  the 
Fabians  cite  as  a  typical  example,  is — 
as  with  a  curious  naiveti  they  tell  us — 
directed  by  nine  men,  who  own  the 
larger  part  of  the  stock.  Two  far  more 
important  and  more  widely- reaching 
facts  to  be  noticed  are,  first,  that  the 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  is 
the  product  of  the  previous  application 
of  other  private  capital,  by  the  ability 
of  individuals  whose  main  motive  in 
producing  it  was  its  future  investment 
in  enterprises  of  this  very  kind ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  men  who  direct  these 
enterprises,  even  if  their  position  be 
that  of  mere  hired  managers,  enjoy  the 
advantage  which  quintuples  the  moral 
value  of  their  salaries,  and  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  the  Socialist's  pri- 
mary aim  to  abolish — the  advantage  of 
investing  whatever  they  may  be  willing 
to  save,  or,  in  other  words,  of  convert- 
ing it  into  private  means  of  production, 
and  thus  hereafter  reaping  from  it  an 
independent  or  anti-Socialist  income. 
Does  Mr.  Shaw  imagine  that  the  man- 
ager of  any  great  railway  company  would 
consider  his  present  salary  to  be  as  val- 
uable a  reward  as  it  is,  if  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  payment  to  him  were 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  invest  none  of 
it,  or  that  any  investment  he  made  were 
to  be  ipso  facto  confiscated  ? 

The  favorite,  the  proverbial  example 
with  the  Socialists,  of  Socialism  in  oper- 
ation— namely,  the  Post  OfSce,  and  the 
municipal  enterprises— distributive,  as 
in  the  case  of  water,  or  distributive  and 
productive  both,  as  in  the  case  of  gas — 
on  which  the  Fabian  essayists  lay  still 
greater  stress,  differ  in  one  point  from 
the  companies  I  have  just  alluded  to, 
and  with  this  I  shall  deal  presentljr. 
But  in  every  other  respect  tneir  posi- 
tion is  the  same.  Every  employ^,  either 
under  the  Government  or  the  municipal 
authorities,  can  convert  his  savings  into 
private  means  of  production,  and  derive 
interest  from  them  ;  and  the  rarer  and 
more  valuable  his  ability,  and  the  larger 
his  salary,  the  more  important  as  a  mo- 
tive the  hope  of  this  saving  is.  And 
now  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  we  shall  see 
that,  on  the  admission  of  the  Fabian 
writers  themselves,  what  was  said  about 


the  Individualist  foundation  of  all 
Trusts  and  Companies  is  even  more 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  enterprise 
of  Municipal  bodies.  Municipal  Social- 
ism has  been  rendered  possible  only— to 
quote  the  distinct  admission  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Webb,  '*  by  the  creation  of  a  local 
debt  now  reaching  over  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one  million  pounds.'*  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  fact  that  private  ability  had 
created  all  this  capital,  and  created  ife 
— as  the  event  shows — with  the  distinct 
object  of  employing  it  so  that  it  should 
yield  interest.  If  Mr,  Sidney  Webb 
doubt  this,  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
those  millions  would  have  been  forth- 
coming, if  the  municipal  authorities 
had  not  only  promised  no  interest  on 
them,  but  had  distinctly  declared  that 
they  bound  themselves  never  to  pay  any 
— in  fact,  that  whatever  money  was  lent 
to  them,  they  meant  practically  to  con- 
fiscate. Mr.  Webb  knows,  as  well  as 
anybody,  that  if  municipal  enterprise 
had  attempted  to  establish  itself  on 
these  Socialistic  terms,  or  on  any  terms 
which  did  not  call  to  its  aid  the  normal 
and  vital  motives  which  have  created 
private  capital,  municipal  enterprise 
could  never  have  established  itself  at 
all.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  consid- 
ering how  it  may  extend  itself  in  the 
future.  I  am  doing  what  Mr.  Webb 
does.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  it  is ;  and 
certainly  as  we  know  it  at  present,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  an  instalment  of  So- 
cialism, that  it  IS  a  mere  extension  of 
the  immemorial  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  assistance  of  Individualism, 
and  is,  like  the  Income  Tax,  a  witness 
to  the  forces  which  Individualism  rep- 
resents. 

The  case  of  the  Post  Office  will  en- 
able us  to  see  into  the  matter  vet  far- 
ther. I  need  hardly  repeat,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Post  Office  officials,  what 
I  have  said  already  about  the  emplov^s 
of  public  bodies  generally — ^namely,  that 
no  enterprise  is  really  Socialistic  which 
allows  salaries  to  be  saved  and  invested 
as  private  capital.  I  will  merely  point 
out  the  fact,  to  which  I  have  drawn  at- 
tention in  my  recent  volume.  Labor  and 
the  Popular  Welfare,  that  the  Post 
Office,  even  when  regarded  under  its 
most  Socialistic  aspect,  is  merely  a  film 
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of  Socialism  supported  on  the  sinews 
of  Individualism.  All  the  improved 
means  of  transport— the  ocean  steamers 
which  go  to  America  and  back  in  twelve 
days  now^  whereas  sixty  years  ago  the 
same  journey  occupied  a  hundred  and 
five — the  development  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  more  recently  of  the 
telephone— all  of  these  are  the  children 
of  private  ability,  allied  with  private 
capital ;  and  the  Post  Office,  as  com- 
pared with  these,  is  a  child  riding  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant.  And  what 
holds  good  of  the  Post  Office  at  the 
present  moment,  has  been  true  of  it,  in 
a  marked  degree,  throughout  its  entire 
history.  The  main  improvements  in 
its  service  have  been  due  to  private  in- 
itiative, from  the  days  when  Murray 
and  Dockwra,  and  after  them  Povey, 
started  successively  a  penny  and  a  half- 
penny post  for  London,  and  when  John 
Allen,  who  rented  the  cross-posts  in  the 
country,  trebled  the  business  by  his  or- 
ganization of  it,  to  the  days  when  mail 
coaches  were  started  by  a  private  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament. 

And  now,  let  us  go  back  for  a  mo- 
ment from  Imperial  enterprise  to  mu- 
nicipal ;  and  take  three  of  the  special 
examples  which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  gives. 
**  Bradford,'*  he  says,  **  supplies  water 
below  cost  price. *'  Mr.  Webb  entirely 
misses  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 
It  either  means  that  the  municipality 
makes  a  losing  business  of  the  water- 
supply  ;  or  else,  that  the  loss  is  made 
good  by  a  tax  on  incomes  which  are 
produced  by  Individualistic  enterprise. 
Therefore  the  Bradford  water-supply  is 
either  unsuccessful  Socialism,  or  it  is 
not  Socialism  at  all.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Webb  tells  us  that  "  Liverpool  provides 
science  lectures ;"  and,  thirdly,  that 
"Manchester  stocks  an  art  gallery." 
The  first  statement  really  means  that 
Liverpool  secures  the  services  of  indi- 
vidual  men  of  science,  who  give  lectures. 
The  municipality  either  pays  the  lec- 
turers, or  it  does  not.  It  it  does  pay 
them,  it  pays  them  out  of  a  rate  on  In- 
dividualist incomes — so  here  again  is 
another  tribute  to  Individualism.  Or, 
if  it  does  not  pay  them,  there  is  no  mu- 
nicipal Socialism  in  the  matter.  We 
have  simply  an  instance  of  the  intellect- 
ual charity  of  the  lecturers.  And  now, 
lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  Manchester 


picture-gallery.  In  a  public  gallery 
itself  there  is  nothing  new  ;  and  noth* 
ing  more  Socialistic  than  there  is  in  a 
cathedral.  All  we  need  consider  is  the 
pictures  ;  and  do  they  represent  Social- 
ism ?  The  pictures  have  been  either 
bought  by  the  municipality,  or  pre* 
sented  to  it  by  persons  who  have  bought 
them  ;  or  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  the  gifts  of  munifi- 
cent artists.  But  even  these  last — if 
such  there  are — represent,  not  Social- 
ism, but  private  munificence.  Mr. 
W«bb  will  hardly  maintain  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais  making  Manchester  a  voluntary 
present  of  a  great  picture,  and  Sir  John 
Millais  having  the  same  picture  seized 
by  two  armed  officers  of  a  Socialist  cor- 
poration, set  to  watch  him  as  he  work- 
ed, and  to  deprive  him  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  last  touch  had  been  given.  While 
if — to  take  the  typical  case — the  pic- 
tures are  bought  and  paid  for,  the 
money  ultimatmy  comes  from  an  Indi- 
vidualist income  on  the  one  side,  and 
goes  to  swell  an  Individualist  income 
on  the  other.  The  production  of  pic- 
tures can  be  socialized  in  two  ways  only 
—either  by  depriving  the  artist  of  any 
property  in  his  own  work,  by  rendering 
it  penal  for  him  to  possess  his  own  pic- 
tures ;  or  else  by  each  hundred  county 
or  parish  councillors  setting  to  paint  a 
masterpiece  with  a  hundred  brusnes  be- 
tween them. 

The  more  we  examine  the  instances 
given  by  the  Fabians  of  the  actual  evo- 
lution and  development  of  Socialistic 
institutions,  the  more  apparent  does  it 
become  that  these  institutions  represent 
no  new  Socialistic  development  at  all ; 
and  that  the  only  new  feature  or  new 
vitality  to  be  observed  in  them  are  due 
to  the  very  forces  which  Socialism  would 
supersede  or  smother.  I  am  not  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  in  institutions 
like  the  Post  Office,  or  municipal  gas- 
works, there  is  an  element  which  in 
strict  truth  may  be  said  to  partake  of 
Socialism.  But  as  I  shall  show  pres- 
ently there  is  in  none  of  these  institu- 
tions anything  which  in  any  way  points 
to  the  evolution  of  Socialism  as  a  work- 
ing principle.  There  is  an  evolution  of 
sentiment  and  of  incomplete  thought, 
which  results  in  a  belief  among  many 
that  Socialism  can  be  made  to  work. 
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ground  for  even  a  plausible  conjecture 
as  to  the  possibility  of  any  fundament- 
al social  change  in  the  future.  The 
Socialists  will  of  course  say  that  the 
five  centuries  of  English  history  from 
which  they  argue  do  show  us  an  exam- 
ple of  this  very  thing — that  is  to  say,  a 
fundamental  social  change  in  the  past. 
The  answer  to  this  brings  us  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  answer  is^  that  if 
we  look  below  the  surface,  and  regard 
the  history  of  these  centuries  as  a  his- 
tory of  human  nature,  they  reveal  to 
us  no  fundamental  social  change  at  all. 
They  show  us  many  superBcial  changes, 
many  changes  of  form,  but  no  change 
in  those  underlying  human  forces  by 
which  all  the  changes  in  form  and  cir- 
cumstance are  produced.  This  will  be 
at  once  apparent  if  we  summarize  the 
historical  argument  of  the  Socialists  in 
terms  of  its  real  meaning.  Its  real 
meaning  is  this.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  many  were  controlled  by  the  few, 
according  to  a  certain  elaborate  and 
peculiar  system.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  system  changed  so  completely  that 
the  old  controllers  of  the  many  lost  the 
whole  of  their  original  power.  Power 
of  that  kind,  in  fact,  ceased  to  belong 
to  anybody.  A  new  kind  of  power, 
resting  on  a  new  basis,  was  developed, 
and  centred  itself  in  a  different  class  of 
persons  ;  and  the  many,  emancipated 
from  the  government  of  one  minority, 
became  subject  to  the  government  of 
another.  Similarly,  so  the  Socialists 
argue,  by  a  new  process  of  change,  the 
many  emancipatmg  themselves  from 
this  second  minority  as  from  the  first, 
will  cease  to  be  under  the  government 
of  any  minority  at  all. 

As  soon  as  their  case  is  thus  stated, 
the  fiaw  in  the  argument  becomes  ap- 
parent ;  for  we  see  that  the  logic  of  it 
really  amounts  to 'this.  Because  the 
many  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of 
a  minority  of  one  kind,  and  are  now 
under  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  another 
kind,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
presently  they  will  be  under  the  rule  of 
no  minority  at  all.  But  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  no  mere 
defect  in  formal  logic.  It  is  the  result 
and  the  sign  of  that  superficial  view  of 
history  which  fails  to  see  what,  at  bot- 
tom, the  subject-matter  of  history  is, 
and  the  limitation  of  view  to  which  I 


alluded  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
this.  For  the  moment  we  realize  that 
all  the  events  of  history  are  but  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  force  of  human 
nature,  and  the  moment  we  describe 
the  transition  from  the  Feudal  to  the 
Capitalistic  systems  so  as  to  show  what 
is  at  once  its  most  general  and  its  most 
essential  character,  so  as  to  exhibit  it 
as  a  change  in  the  relations  between  the 
many  and  the  few,  we  at  once  see  that 
it  was  no  isolated  occurrence,  but  that 
it  has  had  its  counterpart  in  every  age 
and  country  ;  and  that  the  rudest  or 
the  earliest  civilizations,  however  unlike 
ours  on  the  surface,  really  offer  to  our 
study  precisely  parallel  cases.  When- 
ever human  beings  have  risen  from  the 
most  abject  savagery,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  have  risen  from  it,  we  find  pre- 
sented to  us  a  fact  which  is  everywhere 
essentially  identical — namely,  the  fact 
of  the  many  being  under  the  control  of 
the  few.  The  form  of  the  control  va- 
ries ;  but  the  fact  of  it  never  varies. 
Its  basis  is  sometimes  military,  some- 
times  religious,  sometimes  economic  ; 
sometimes  it  is  of  all  three  kinds  to- 
gether ;  but  there  the  control  is.  In 
the  early  pastoral  ages  we  have  patri- 
archs with  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  ser- 
vants. In  ancient  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, in  ancient  Greece  and  Bome, 
through  countless  differences  there  ap- 
pears this  same  phenomenon.  Groups 
of  men  have  been  cast  on  distant  coun- 
tries, compelled  to  build  up  their  social 
life  from  the  foundations.  They  have 
been  cast  among  new  circumstances  and 
opportunities  that  have  been  the  same 
for  all.  But  whatever  their  history 
may  have  been,  it  has  been  the  history 
of  this  one  thing — the  evolution  of  a 
governing  minority,  and  its  relation  to 
the  governed.  And  what  makes  this 
fact  all  the  more  striking,  is  the  paial- 
lel  fact,  that  generally — though  not  uni- 
versally— the  many  have  constantly  been 
rebelling  against  the  few,  attempting 
to  make  some  change  in  the  social 
structure  ;  and  that  in  every  case  the 
end  has  been  just  the  same— they  may 
have  sometimes  changed  masters,  but 
they  never  have  got  rid  of  them.  Nor 
is  this  true  of  the  old  world  only. 
Among  the  most  startling  and  instruc- 
tive of  all  the  facts  of  recorded  history, 
are  the  conditions  of  civilization  which 
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et  show  no  signs  of  being  superseded, 
ut  are  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  explain  or  illustrate  all  this  in  detail. 
I  can  only  attempt  to  indicate  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  situation  ;  but  their  truth 
will  be  recognized  by  the  many  quite 
as  clearly  as  oy  the  few.  The  great  ob- 
jects involved  in  the  contemporary  as- 
pirations of  all  classes,  and  of  the  ma- 
jority especially,  are,  first  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  existing  industrial  produc- 
tivity, and  secondly  the  increase  of  it. 
The  **  Labor  leaders"  of  to-day  are  con- 
stantly teaching  the  people  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  progressive  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  together  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  total  product  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
such  a  result  is  possible  only  by  an  in- 
creased intensity  in  the  action,  not  of 
Labor,  but  of  Ability.  But  this  in- 
creased intensity  in  the  action  of  Abil- 
ity, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  few,  is  necessary  not 
only  to  increase  the  rate  of  production 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  is 
also  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
present  rate  of  production  from  dimin- 
ishing. When  we  are  dealing  with  a 
population  that  occupies  any  given  area 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  area  of  the 
British  Islands — and  when  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  we  start  with  are 
very  few,  production  will  become  easier 
as  they  gradually  grow  more  numerous, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  only  ;  and  then  after  that  it 
will  constantly  become  more  difficult. 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  population  in- 
creases beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
amount  of  wealth  produced  will  depend 
more  and  more,  not  on  the  amount  of 
Labor,  but  on  the  Ability  with  which  it 
is  organized.  Thirty  average  laborers, 
occupying  a  thousand  acres,  will  prob- 
ably produce  more  wealth  per  head  than 
three ;  but  a  thousand  average  labor- 
ers, packed  together  on  three  acres,  will 
produce  nothing  at  all,  unless  they  are 
or^nized  and  directed  by  Ability. 

Thus  just  as  an  examination  of  these 
contemporary  facts,  from  which  Social- 
ists argue  that  Socialism  is  already  in 
the  course  of  developing  itself,  shows 
them  to  be  really  examples  and  results 
of  a  developing  Individualism  ;  so  does 
a  wider  and  more  philosophic  study  of 


history  show  us  that  among  all  the 
changes  and  developments  of  all  the 
civilizations  known  to  us,  there  is  not 
one  which  even  suggests  a  belief  that 
the  evolution  of  Socialism  is  a  possibil- 
ity, or  which  is  not  a  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  new  form  of  its  opposite. 

IV. 

The  Tbub  Sionifjcance  of  Contem- 
porary Industrial  Evolution. 

And  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  con- 
temporary facts  in  question.  I  said 
that  certain  of  them — such  as  the  Post 
Office,  and  municipal  gas-works,  and 
water- works,  had  one  side  to  them,  at 
all  events,  which  was  Socialistic  act- 
ually. We  have  in  each  of  these  cases 
an  industrial  enterprise  managed  under 
State  control,  and  generally  managed 
at  a  profit.  But  wnat  I  am  going  to 
point  out  is,  that  in  each  of  them  there 
is  a  peculiar  feature,  which  prevents 
them  being  tvpical  of  industrial  enter- 
prise generally.  This  peculiarity  is 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  rost 
Office.  The  Post  Office  is  a  distribu- 
tive agency,  but  it  distributes  a  kind  of 
goods  whose  economic  character  is 
uniaue.  The  distribution  of  all  other 
gooas  depends  on  complicated  problems 
connected  with  supply  and  demand ; 
but  in  the  case  of  letters — the  goods 
which  are  distributed  by  the  Post  Office 
— the  supply  and  demand  naturally  and 
necessarilv  balance  themselves,  trades- 
men's bills  being  almost  the  only  kind 
of  letter  for  which  the  demand  is  less 
than  the  supply.  Thus  the  customers 
of  the  Post  Office  naturally  solve  them- 
selves difficulties  which  most  other  dis- 
tributing businesses  have  to  solve  for 
their  customers.  Oas  and  water  are 
examples — though  much  less  perfect 
examples  —  of  the  same  peculiarity. 
The  relation  between  demand  and  sup- 
ply can  be  gauged  with  exceptional 
ease ;  and  though  there  are  many  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  gas  and  water, 
there  is  an  average  decree  required  by 
the  general  public  which  is  easily  at- 
tained, and  of  which  everybody  is  a 
sufficient  judge.  If  all  London  re- 
quired a  supply  of  mineral  and  aerated 
waters,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  water,  and 
if  men  were  as  critical  in  their  tastes 
with  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  with 
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it  could  ever  be  realized^  but  because 
incalcalable  harm  might  be  done  by 
Tain  attempts  to  realize  it. 

But  it  is  not  my  only  aim  to  enforce 
this  negative  conclusion,  nor  is  it  my 
chief  aim.  I  have  emphasized  the  dan- 
gers and  the  fallacies  of  Fundamental 
Socialism,  mainly  with  a  view  to  sepa- 
rating from  it  incidental  and  Supple- 
mentary Socialism  ;  and  have  thus  urged 
all  Conservatives  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  former,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  showing  them  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  latter.  In  the  social  and 
political  gospel  preached  by  the  Social- 
ists, and  preached  by  the  Fabian  essay- 
ists with  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  profound  and 
wholesome  truth,  with  the  most  puerile 
falsehood.  My  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
truth  may  be  appropriated  by  all  of  us, 
while  we  leave  the  falsehood  behind,  as 
the  sole  shibboleth  of  a  mischievous  and 
misguided  sect.  In  order  to  explain 
this,  let  me  explain  the  names  I  have 
given  to  these  two  forms  of  so-called 
Socialism,  of  which  no  Individualist 
need  be  afraid. 

I  have  called  institutions,  such  as  a 
street  or  a  public  building,  or,  we  may 
add,  the  fortifications  of  a  town,  exam- 
ples of  Incidental  Socialism,  because 
mstitations  of  this  kind  are  incidental 
to  all  civilized  life.  And  I  have  referred 
to  them  because  they  afford  us  the  sim- 
plest and  most  self-evident  proof  that 
the  fact  of  great  institations  being  main- 
tained by  the  State  for  society,  is  no 
sign  that  society  is  Socialistic,  or  on  its 
way  to  Socialism.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  income  tax  as  an  example  of  Sup- 
plementary  Socialism,  because  the  kind 
of  institutions  it  represents  are  not  nec- 
essarily incidental  to  civilization.  They 
are,  indeed,  in  its  earlier  stages  impos- 
sible, and  came  into  being,  and  can 
come  into  being,  only  as  the  crowning 
result  of  wealtn,  when  it  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  point  by  the  intensi- 
fied operation  of  ability.  This  Supple- 
mentary Socialism  includes  not  only  the 
income  tax,  but  any  appropriation  by 
means  of  rates  or  otherwise  from  private 
income,  and  the  use  of  it  for  public  pur- 

Coses,  such  as  the  providing  of  free  li- 
raries,  free  education,  or  free  ferry- 
boats.    On  the  surface,  no  doubt,  this 


looks  like  Fundamental  Socialism— like 
the  Socialism  of  the  Fabian  essayists  ; 
and  for  that  reason  many  people  are 
afraid  of  it.  It  is  in  reality  the  very 
negative  of  that  Socialism,  bein^,  as  I 
have  said  before,  rendered  possible  only 
by  the  existence  of  wealth  increased  and 
maintained  by  the  forces  of  Individual- 
ism ;  and  so  lone:  as  this  fact  is  steadily 
borne  in  mind,  tliou^h  the  principle  ot 
Supplemental  Socialism  is  capable  of 
foolish  application,  there  is  in  the  prin- 
ciple  itself  nothing  that  Conservatism 
need  fear.  On  the  contrary.  Conserva- 
tives may  recognize  it  as  capable  of  in- 
definite, though  not  indiscriminate,  ex- 
tension. There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as 
the  fundamental  principles  go,  that  the 
most  rigid  economic  Conservative  should 
not  outbid  the  Socialists  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  secure  for  the  masses  supplement- 
ary benefits  from  the  State.  He  mi^ht 
advocate  the  provision  for  them  of  free 
theatres  so  long  as  he  remembered  that 
these  would  ultimately  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  income  produced  by  indi- 
vidual ability,  and  that  if  too  much  is 
taken  from  it  this  year,  there  may  next 
year  be  none  to  take. 

Here  we  see  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion of  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists, 
which  I  have  already  quoted.  **  Al- 
though Socialism  involves  State  control, 
State  control  does  not  involve  Social- 
ism. It  is  not  so  much  the  thing  the 
State  does,  as  to  the  end  for  which  the 
State  does  it,  that  we  must  look,  before 
we  can  decide  whether  it  is  a  Socialistic 
State  or  not ;' '  and  no  policy  is  Social- 
istic, he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  '*  which 
would  prolong  the  life  of  private  capi- 
tal a  single  hour."  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  this.  Here  is  the  one 
point — the  one  essential  point,  as  to 
which  economic  Conservatism  joins  is- 
sue with  Socialism.  Let  me  express  by 
a  simple  figure  the  character  of  their 
opposition.  The  larger  part  of  our  an- 
nual national  wealth  is,  as  has  been  said 
already,  tho  product  not  of  the  labor 
of  the  many  but  of  the  ability  of  the 
few.  The  few,  with  **  the  scarce 
brains,"  produce  the  only  part  of  our 
wealth  that  grows,  therefore  the  con- 
tinued exertion  of  the  few  is  recognized 
as  a  necessity  by  both  parties.  But  the 
motive  of  the  few  in  producing  has  been 
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efFeniinacy.  Most  of  us  would  come  to 
a  speedy  end  if  we  lived  in  a  social  state 
where  such  a  standard  of  hardiness  was 
rigidly  enforced.  We  admit  that  some 
kind  of  pillow  may  be  permitted,  if  not 
as  absolutely  necessary  as  at  least  a  par- 
donable comfort.  We  shall  probably 
agree  also  that  nobody  is  to  be  blamed 
for  using  clean  sheets  and  securing  a 
certain  amount  of  warmth  and  softness 
— as  much  at  least  as  is  desirable  for 
sanitary  reasons.  But  if  we  endeavor 
to  prescribe  precisely  how  much  may 
be  allowed  in  excess  of  the  necessary, 
how  often  we  are  to  send  our  sheets  to 
the  wash,  whether  it  is  right  to  have 
lace  upon  our  pillows,  and  so  forth,  we 
get  into  problems  where  any  attempt 
at  precision  is  obviously  illusory.  We 
are  the  more  perplexed  by  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  a  bed  for  our- 
selves causes  other  people  to  go  without 
a  bed,  and  perhaps  without  supper,  or 
how  far  we  are  bound  to  take  such  con- 
sequences into  account.  Without  aim- 
ing, therefore,  at  an  impossible  preci- 
sion, I  shall  try  to  consider — not  what 
objects  should  be  called  luxuries  or  com- 
forts or  necessaries,  but  what  are  the 
really  relevant  considerations  by  which 
we  should  endeavor  to  guide  our  judg- 
ments. 

Luxury  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  well- worn 
topic.  Saints  and  philosophers  in  all 
ages  have  denounced  the  excessive  love 
01  material  enjoyments,  and  set  exam- 
ples of  a  more  or  less  thorough-going 
asceticism.  It  was — to  go  no  further 
back — one  of  the  favorite  topics  of  our 
ancestors  in  such  papers  as  the  Specta- 
tor and  the  Rambler.  Addison,  in  his 
Cato,  described  the  simple  Numidian, 
whose  standard  appears  to  have  resem- 
bled that  of  Scott's  Highlander.  The 
Numidian,  he  says,  rests  his  head  upon 
a  rock  at  night,  and  if  next  day  he 
chances  to  find  a  new  repast  or  an  un- 
tasted  spring  *'  blesses  his  stars  and  calls 
it  luxury.  * '  General  Oglethorpe  quoted 
this  passage  in  an  argument  about  lux- 
ury, to  Johnson,  and  added  "let  us 
have  that  kind  of  luxury.  Sir,  if  you 
will."  Johnson  himself  put  down  all 
this  declamation  as  part  of  the  cant 
from  which  we  ought  to  clear  our  minds. 
No  nation,  he  said  to  Ooldsmith,  was 
ever  hurt  by  luxury.  "  Let  us  take  a 
walk  from  Oharing   Gross  to  White- 


chapel,  through  the  greatest  series  of 
shops  in  the  world  :  what  is  there  in 
any  of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin- 
shops)  that  can  do  any  human  being 
any  narm  ?"  **I  accept  your  chal- 
lenge," said  Goldsmith.  **  The  next 
shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a 

Sickle-shop."  To  which  the  excellent 
ohnson  replied,  first,  that  five  pickle* 
shops  could  serve  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
secondly,  that  np  harm  was  done  to  any- 
body either  by  making  pickles  or  by  eat- 
ing pickles.  I  will  not  go  into  the  eth- 
ics of  pickles.  I  only  quote  this  to  re- 
mind you  that  this  was  one  of  the  stock 
questions  of  the  period  ;  and  not  with- 
out reason.  The  denunciation  of  lux- 
ury was  in  fact  the  mark  of  a  very  sig- 
nificant tendency.  Goldsmith  had  ex- 
pressed the  prevalent  sentiment  in  the 
Deserted  Village,  as  in  the  familiar  pas- 
sage beginning  : 

"  Dl  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  acoamnlates  and  men  deoay." 

Aud  Goldsmith,  like  many  contempora- 
ries, was  only  versifying  the  sentiments 
uttered  most  powerfully  by  Rousseau  in 
his  famous  exaltation  of  the  ideal  man 
of  nature  above  the  man  of  a  corrupt 
civilization.  The  theory  has  some  affin- 
ity to  the  ancient  doctrine  already  ex- 
pounded by  classical  writers,  according 
to  which  each  form  of  government  in- 
cludes a  principle  of  decay  as  well  as  of 
life.  One  stage  in  the  process  of  cor- 
ruption of  Pluto's  ideal  republic  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  drones, 
people  who  take  a  surfeit  of  unnecessary 
pleasures,  and,  to  obtain  satisfaction, 
associate  themselves  with  the  fierce  and 
rapacious.  In  Bousseau's  time,  this 
view  became  connected  with  the  grow- 
ing belief  in  progress  and  *'  perfectibil- 
ity." It  was  a  symptom  of  warning  to 
the  drones  of  his  day.  It  showed  that 
the  thoughtful  classes  were  becoming 
dimly  sensible  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  social  organization ;  and 
that  a  selfish  and  indolent  aristocracy 
should  be  called  upon  to  put  its  house 
in  order.  The  denunciation  of  luxury 
meant,  in  short,  that  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful were  accused  of  indulgence  in 
pleasures  which  they  had  not  earned  by 
services,  but  by  simply  (as  Beaumarchais 
put  it)  taking  the  trouble  to  be  born. 
Uonsidered  from  this  point  of  view,  as 
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which  is  still  strictly  finite,  or  else  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  the  food  for  some- 
thing else,  in  which  case  it  is  desired, 
not  as  food,  but  as  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing some  other  desire.     If,  then.  Pope's 
doctrine  were  really  sound,  which  really 
amounts  to  saying,  if  our  desires  were 
really  limited  to  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  to  life,  we  should  very  soon 
reach  the  state  in  which  they  would  be 
completely  glutted   or  saturated.      It 
may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  circum- 
stance which  rather  obscures  our  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.     We  may  distinguish 
between  the  wealth  which  a  man  act- 
ually uses  and  that  which  remains,  as 
I  may  say,  only  potential.     A  man  may 
desire  an  indefinite  quantity  of  wealth, 
because  he  may  wish   to  have  rights 
which  he  may  yet  never  turn  to  actual 
account.     There  is  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion, no  doubt,  in  knowing  that  I  have 
a  vast  balance  at  my  banker*s,  though 
I  have  no  desire  to  use  it.     I  may  want 
it  some  time  or  other  ;  and,  even  if  I 
never  want  it,  I  may  enjoy  the  sense  of 
having  even  a  disproportionate  barrier 
of  money-bags  piled  up  between  me  and 
the  yawning  gulf  of   actual  poverty. 
Therefore,     though    a    very    limited 
amount  may  be  enough  to  saturate  all 
our  existing  desires,    we  may  like  to 
know  that  there  is  more  at  our  disposal. 
If  possession  carried  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  using  our  property,  if  we  could 
not  have  potential  as  distinguished  from 
actual  wealth,  we  should  be  so  far  from 
desiring  an  indefinite  increase  of  wealth 
that  we  should  regard  the  increase  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  as  only  one  of  two 
intolerable  alternatives. 

The  question,  therefore,  How  rich 
should  I  wish  to  be?  requires  an  an- 
swer to  the  previous  question,  How  rich 
can  I  be  ?  A  man,  even  if  on  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  a  savage,  can  be  in- 
definitely rich  in  potential  wealth  :  he 
may,  that  is,  have  a  right  to  millions  of 
pounds  or  be  the  owner  of  thousands  of 
acres  ;  but  in  order  to  use  them  he 
must  have  certain  capacities  and  sensi- 
bilities. It  is  a  curious  question,  for 
example,  how  much  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  would  cease  to  be  wealth  at  all 
if  the  intelligencd  of  the  possessors  were 
lowered  certain  degrees  in  the  scale? 
A  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  England 
consists,  I  suppose,  of  machinery.     If 


nobody  knew  more  of  machines  than  I 
do — and  my  whole  notion  of  a  machine 
is  that  it  is  something  that  goes  round 
somehow  if  you  happen  to  turn  the  right 
handle — all  this  wealth  would  become 
as  useless  as  an  electric  telegraph  in  the 
possession  of  a  hairy  Ainu.     And  if 
nobody  had  any  better  artistic  percep- 
tion than  mine  and  we  were  therefore 
unable  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
Raphael  and  the  daub  in  an  advertising 
placard,  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  would  have  an  average  value, 
say,  or  eighteen-pence.     A  man,  there- 
fore, who  is  at  the  lower  levels  of  intel- 
ligence is  simply  unable  to  be  actually 
rich,  beyond  a  narrow  limit.     The  fact 
is  occasionally  forced  upon  us  by  strik- 
ing examples.     I  heard  the  other  day  a 
story — I  am  afraid  we  all  hear  such 
stones  too  often — of  a  man  who  had  be- 
come enormously  rich  by  a  freak  of  for- 
tune.    His  only  idea  of  enjoyment  hap- 
pened to  be  gin.     He  could,  therefore, 
only  use  his  wealth  by  drinking  himself 
to  death  ;   a  proceeding  which  he  ac- 
cordingly felt  to  be  only  a  proper  trib- 
ute to  nis  improved  social  poeition.     A 
similar  result  happens  whenever  a  sud- 
den rise  of  wages  to  an  insufficiently 
civilized  class  leads  to  the  enrichment 
of  publicans  instead  of  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  refined  and  innocent  pleasures. 
The  man,  in  short,  v^hose  idea  of  pleas- 
ure  is  simply  the  gratification  of  the 
physical  appetites  in  their  coarser  forms 
IS  incapable  of  becoming  actually  rich, 
because  a  small  amount  of  wealth  will 
enable  him  to  saturate  his  desires  by 
providing  a  superfluity  of  the  materiid 
means  of  gratification.     It  is,  perhaps, 
here  that  we  may  take  into  account  the 
remark  so  often  made  by  moralists,  by 
Adam  Smith  among  others,  as  Profes- 
sor Sidgwick  reminds  us,  that  happi- 
ness is  more  evenly  distributed  among 
different  classes  than  we  suppose.     The 
king,  according  to  Shakespeare, 

"  With  all  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of 
this  world  .  .  . 
Oannot    Sleep   so  soandlj  as  the  wretched 
slave 
Who  with  a  body  filled  and  Tacant 

mind 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  die- 
tressfol  bread.*' 

The  *•  body  filled''  and  the  "  vacant 
mind"  make  up  for  the  "distressful 
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bread."  It  is  as  well^  that  is,  to  have 
no  wants  except  the  want  of  mere  physi- 
cal comfort,  as  to  have  higher  wants 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  them  and 
yet  to  be  saddled  with  the  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  which  the  higher  posi- 
tion involves.  The  doctrine,  **  I  am 
not  really  better  off  than  you,"  is,  in- 
deed,  not  a  very  graceful  one  from  those 
who  are  actually  better  off.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  the  fox  who  said  the 
grapes  were  sour  when  he  could  not  get 
them  ;  it  argued  a  judicious  desire  to 
make  the  best  of  things  :  but  if  he 
made  the  remark  while  he  was  comfort- 
ably chewing  them,  by  way  of  pacifying 
the  grapeless  foxes,  we  should  nave 
thought  him  a  more  objectionable  hypo- 
crite. The  pauper  may  fairly  reply.  If 
you  really  mean  that  your  wealth  brings 
no  happiness,  why  don't  you   change 

S laces  with  me  ?  I  will,  therefore,  not 
efend  the  statement,  considered  as  an 
exhortation  to  content ;  but  I  accept  it 
as  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
if  happiness  means  a  satisfaction  of  all 
our  desires,  a  man  of  small  means  may 
be  as  happy  as  the  man  of  the  greatest 
means,  if  his  desires  are  limited  in  pro- 
portion. But  is  it  for  our  happiness  to 
increase  them  ? 

Does  our  principle  hold  when  we  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have  the  necessary  sensi- 
bilities for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
wealth  ?  If  he  acquires  the  tastes  which 
imply  greater  intellectual  cultivation,  a 
power,  therefore,  of  taking  into  account 
sources  of  pleasure  more  complex  and 
more  distant  in  time  and  space,  does  it 
then  become  true  that  his  power  of 
using  wealth  will  be  indefinite?  I 
should  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
must  still  admit  the  same  psychological 
truth.  Any  desire  whatever,  that  is,  is 
capable  of  yielding  only  a  strictly  finite 
amount  of  enjoyment ;  the  pleasure 
which  we  can  derive  from  it  must  be 
limited  both  by  the  necessity  of  gratify- 
ing other  desires  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  desire  whatever  is  capable  of  an  in- 
definite increase  by  increased  stimula- 
tion. After  a  certain  point  of  excite- 
ment is  reached,  we  cannot  get  more 
pleasure  by  any  accumulation  of  inter- 
nal conditions.  We  assume  for  the 
present  that  our  aim  is  simply  to  ex- 
tract the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
gratification  out  of  life.     We  must  then 


take  for  our  data  our  actual  constita- 
tion,  capacities,  sensibilities,  and  so 
forth,  and  calculate  how  much  wealth 
could  be  actually  applied  in  order  to 
keep  ns  moving  always  alone  the  Une 
of  maximum  enjoyment.  This  would 
be  to  study  the  art  of  life  on  purely 
hedonistic  principles.  We  should  ask, 
what  career  will  on  the  whole  be  fullest 
of  enjoyment  ?  and,  then,  what  mate- 
rial conditions  can  enable  us  to  follow 
that  career  ?  I  imagine  that  the  amount 
requisite  would  vary  indefinitely  accord- 
ing to  our  characters.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  man  has  strong  intellect- 
ual  tastes,  a  love  of  art  or  science  or  lit- 
erature. He  will  require,  of  course, 
enough  wealth  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  without  anxiety  to  his  favorite 
pursuits,  and  enough,  moreover,  to  train 
nimself  in  all  requisite  knowledge.  Bat 
granting  this,  the  material  conditions 
of  happiness  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled. 
I  think  it  was  Agassiz  who  observed 
when  he  was  devoting  himself  to  sci- 
ence that  he  had  not  time  to  get  rich. 
Wealth  to  him  would  have  been  rather 
an  impediment  than  an  advantage.  A 
man  like  Faraday,  who  placed  his  whole 
happiness  in  the  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  who  was  not  less  hon- 
ored because  he  lived  upon  a  modest  in- 
come, would  not  have  had  a  greater 
amount  of  that  kind  of  happiness  had 
he  possessed  the  wealth  of  a  Bothschild. 
A  man  whose  pleasure  is  in  reading 
books,  or  contemplating  works  of  art^ 
or  listening  to  music,  can  obtain  the 
highest  enjoyment  at  a  very  moderate 

Erice,  and  can  get  very  little  more  if 
e  has  the  most  unbounded  wealth  at 
his  disposal.  If  we  inquired  what  men 
of  such  tastes  had,  in  fact,  derived  from 
them  the  greatest  happiness,  we  should, 
I  fancy,  find  ourselves  mentioning  men 
comparatively  poor,  whose  enjoyments 
were  even  comparatively  keen,  because 
they  had  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  contrivance  to  obtaining  full 
play  for  their  capacities.  Charles  Lamb, 
plotting  and  contriving  to  get  an  old 
volume  from  a  bookstall,  possibly  got 
more  pleasure  from  his  taste  than  the 
possessors  of  gigantic  libraries.  The 
sociable  man,  again,   the  man   whose 

f>leasure  in  society  is  the  genuine  de- 
ight  in  a  real  interchange  of  thought 
and  sympathy,  who  does  not  desire  mag- 
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nificent  entertainment,  but  the  stimulas 
of  intimate  association  with  congenial 
friends,  would  probably  find  the  high- 
est pleasure  in  comparatively  simple  so- 
cial strata,  where  tne  display  of  wealth 
was  no  object,  and  men  met,  as  John- 
son met  his  friends  at  the  club,  to  put 
mind  fairly  to  mind,  and  to  stimulate 
intellectual  activity  instead  of  consum- 
ing the  maximum  of  luxury.  Milton's 
sonnet  to  Lawrence  gives  perhaps  a 
rather  severe  but  a  very  fascinating 
ideal  of  refined  luxury  : 

What  neat  repast  shaU  feast  ns,  light  and 

choice, 
Of  Attic  taste  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  late  weU  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 
He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

Kor  need  we  be  accused  of  inordinate 
boasting  if  we  should  say  that  we  would 
rather  have  made  a  third  at  such  a  feast 
than  have  joined  a  dozen  rowdy  court- 
iers at  the  table  of  Charles  II. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  which 
undoubtedly  suppose  an  indefinite  ca- 
pacity for  using  wealth.  There  is,  for 
example,  such  a  thing  as  the  pure  love 
of  splendor  which  is  represented  so  curi- 
ously in  some  of  Disraeli's  novels.  One 
of  his  heroes,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
proposed  to  follow  the  precedent  act- 
ually set  by  Beckford,  who  built  at 
Fonthill  a  tower  300  feet  high—not  be- 
cause it  was  wanted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, but  simply  for  the  sake  of  build- 
ing a  tower.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
taste  for  towers  300  feet  high  there  is 
no  particular  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
wealth  which  may  be  found  convenient. 
One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  delicate 
satirists  of  modern  society,  Mr.  Du 
Maurier,  has  given  us  admirable  illus- 
trations of  a  more  vulgar  form  of  the 
same  tendency  in  his  portraits  of  Sir 
Gorgius  Midas.  "When  that  worthy  de- 
nounces his  servants  because  there  are 
only  throe  footmen  sitting  up  till  two 
o'clock  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  using 
a  latch-key,  we  may  admit  that  his  pleas- 
ures, such  as  they  were.  Were  capable  of 
finding  gratification  in  any  quantity  of 
expenditure.  It  might  be  a  question, 
indeed,  if  we  had  time  to  ask  it,  whether 
the  pleasure  derived  from  such  expenses 
by  the  millionaire  be  really  so  great  as 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  when  lie  first 
New  Skkhs.—Vol.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


turned  the  proverbial  half-crown,  with 
which  he  must  have  come  to  London, 
into  his  first  five  shillings  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  also  a  question  whether  his 
expenditure  was  ethically  right.  But, 
at  present,  we  are  only  considering  facts, 
and  we  may  admit  that  there  would  be 
no  filling  such  a  gulf  of  desire  by  any 
dribble  of  bullion  ;  and,  further,  that 
there  are  pleasures — not,  on  the  face  of 
them,  immoral — in  procuring  which  any 
quantity  of  money  may  be  spent.  If  a 
man  is  simply  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
fluence ;  or,  in  some  cases,  political 
power  ;  or  if  he  decides  to  muddle  away 
nis  money  upon  charity,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  sums  he  may  spend,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  no  objection  to  corrupt- 
ing his  neighbors. 

Before  saying  anything  upon  this, 
however,  I  must  pause  to  deduce  a  con- 
clusion. Keeping  still  to  the  purely 
hedonistic  point  of  view,  I  ask.  At  what 
point  does  expenditure  become  luxuri- 
ous in  a  culpable  sense?  meaning  by 
**  culpable,"  not  morally  culpable,  but 
Bimply  injudicious,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  enlightened  self-interest.  To 
this  I  think  that  one  answer  is  already 
suggested — that  is  to  say,  that  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  finite  quan- 
tity of  wealth  will  enable  us  to  keep  to 
the  happiest  or  most  philosophic  career  : 
and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  possess  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
wealth  which  he  can  only  use  on  pen- 
alty of  deviating  from  that  career,  he 
becomes  foolish,  if  not  immoral — upon 
which  I  say  nothing — when  he  tries  to 
use  more.  That  people  frequently  com- 
mit this  folly  is  undeniable.  Wealth 
ought  to  be  (I  mean  would  be  by  a  ju- 
diciously selfish  person)  regarded  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment.  Therefore  the 
superfluous  wealth  should  be  left  in  the 
potential  stage  —  as  a  balance  at  bis 
banker's  or  accumulating  in  the  funds. 
But  though  the* possession  does  not  im- 
ply a  necessity  of  using,  it  does  gener- 
ally imply  a  sort  of  tacit  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility— responsibility,  that  is,  to 
a  man's  self.  I  have  got  so  much 
money  ;  surely  it  is  a  duty  to  myself  to 
use  it  for  my  pleasure.  So  far  as  a  man 
yields  to  such  an  argument,  he  becomes 
the  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  his 
wealth.  What  ought  to  be  machinery 
for  furthering  au  end,  becomes  an  end 
38 
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ia  itself  :  and,  at  that  point  of  condnct, 
I  think  that  we  are  disposed  to  call  a 
man's  life  Inxnrioos  in  a  distinctly  bad 
sense.  The  error,  as  I  have  snggested, 
is  perhaps  at  bottom  much  the  same  as 
that  which  leads  a  poor  man  to  spend 
an  increase  of  wages  at  a  gin-shop.  But 
we  do  not  call  tne  ^in-drinker  Inxnri- 
ons,  bnt  simply  yicions.  For  Inxnir 
seems  to  apply  less  to  conduct  whicn 
we  C3n  distinctly  call  bad  in  itself,  than 
to  conduct  which  only  becomes  bad  or 
foolish  as  implying  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  end  attained  and  tne  expense 
of  attaining  it.  It  applies  when  a  man 
has,  as  we  say,  so  much  money  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We 
speak  of  luxury  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gor- 
gius,  where  the  prominent  fact  is  that 
the  man  has  been  gorged  with  excessive 
wealth,  and  is  yet  too  dull  to  use  it  in 
any  manner  which  would  increase  the 
happiness  of  a  reasonable  or  refined 
being.  So  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
characteristic  rather  of  the  upstart  or 
newly-made  millionaire  than  oi  the  man 
bom  to  higher  position,  whose  life  is 
perhaps  as  selfish  and  hardly  superior 
morally.  But  the  nobleman  by  birth 
has  inherited  a  certain  art  of  life  :  he 
has  acquired  traditional  modes  of  ar- 
ranging his  pleasures,  which  give  him 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  possessing 
more  judicious  and  refined  tastes ;  and 
we  are  less  shocked  than  by  the  man 
who  has  obviously  wealth  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  use,  and  which  he, 
therefore,  deliberately  devotes  to  coarse 
and  vulgar  ostentation.  The  upstart 
may  not  be  more  selfish  at  bottom  ;  but 
he  dashes  in  your  face  the  evidence  of 
his  selfishness,  and  appeals  for  admira- 
tion on  the  simple  ground  that  he  has 
a  larger  income  than  his  neighbors. 
Luxury  means,  on  this  showiug,  all  such 
expenditure  as  is  objectionable,  not  be- 
cause the  pleasure  obtained  is  intrinsi- 
cally bad,  but  because  we  are  spending 
for  the  sake  of  spending,  and  could  get 
more  real  enjoyment  at  a  lower  sum. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  men 
of  moderate  means  may  fall  into  the 
same  error.  The  fault  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  machinery  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  whom  we  call  rich. 
Thackeray's  discourses  upon  Snobs  are 
full  expositions  of  the  same  weakness 
in  the  middle  classes.    When  we  read. 


for  example,  of  Colonel  Ponto  being 
miserable  because  he  tries  to  make  an 
income  of  a  thousand  a  year  support  the 
pomp  accessible  to  persons  with  ten 
thousand,  we  see  that  he  has  as  false  a 
view  as  Sir  Oorgius  of  the  true  ends  of 
life.  And  I  refer  to  the  same  great 
satirist  for  abundant  illustrations  of  the 
weaknesses  which  too  often  make  so- 
ciety a  machinery  for  wasting  money 
on  display,  and  entirely  oblivious  that 
it  should  be  a  machinery  for  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  and  refined  pleasnres. 
Now,  if  I  have  given  a  fair  account  of 
luxury  as  considered  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, I  may  proceed  to  the  ethical  ques- 
tion. So  far,  I  have  only  asked  in  sab- 
stance  at  what  point  our  expenditure 
upon  pickles  becomes  foolish.  Bat^  of 
course,  the  more  important  question 
arises,  at  what  point  it  becomes  selfish. 
A  man  may  be  silly  for  spending  money 
upon  erecting  towers ;  but  if  he  does 
no  harm  to  his  neighbors  we  hardly  call 
him  wicked.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
unconditionally  wrong  to  build  a  tower. 
We  must  inquire,  therefore,  how  far 
luxury  necessarily  involves  a  wrong  to 
others.  Here  we  must  begin  by  listen- 
ing to  all  the  philosophers  and  divines 
of  whom  I  spoke  at  starting.  Any 
number  of  wise  and  good  men  will  tell 
us  in  various  dialects  that  pleasure  is 
in  itself  bad,  or,  at  least,  that  all  the 
pleasures  obtainable  by  wealth  are  bad, 
or,  at  any  rate,  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  higher  spirits.  There  are  the  thor- 
ough-going ascetics  who  strive,  not  to 
regulate  but  to  suppress  all  except  the 
absolutely  necessary  physical  instincts, 
and  think  that  even  those  desires  savor 
of  evil ;  who  consider  the  best  man  to 
be  the  man  who  lives  upon  bread  and 
water,  and,  if  possible,  upon  mouldy 
bread  and  ditcn-water.  There  are, 
again,  spiritually-minded  people  who 
consider  all  happiness  to  be  worthless, 
except  such  happiness  as  results  from 
aspirations  to  another  world  ;  who  re- 
gard all  riches  as  chains  binding  the 
soul  to  earth ;  who  take  the  words 
*'  Blessed  are  the  poor"  in  the  most  lit* 
eral  sense,  as  defining  the  true  aim  of 
life.  We  should  seek,  they  say,  for 
happiness  elsewhere  than  in  this  transi- 
tory stage  of  existence,  remember  that 
the  world  is  a  mere  screen  hiding  the 
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awfnl  realities  of  hearen  and  hell ;  and 
despise  even  such  pleasures  as  are  gen- 
erally called  intellectual  pleasures,  the 
pleasures,  for  example,  of  art  or  sci- 
ence, for  they,  too,  belong  really  to  the 
sphere  of  illusion,  and  are  simply  more 
subtle  temptations  than  those  of  the 
flesh.  And  besides  these  we  have  the 
philosophers,  who  would  have  us  live 
m  the  world  of  pure  intellect,  and  tell 
us  that  the  true  moral  of  life  is  to  make 
ourselves  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances by  suppressing  all  the  corres- 
ponding desires.  Kenunciation,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  the  wise  man  ;  and  the  practical 
rule,  as  has  been  said,  is  that  we  should 
endeavor  not  to  increase  our  numerator, 
but  to  lessen  our  denominator.  I  can- 
not now  discuss  such  doctrines.  I  am 
content  to  say  that  I  regard  them  not 
as  simply  false,  but  as  distorted  views 
of  truth.  For  my  part,  I  am  content 
to  say  that  even  as  a  moralist  I  wish  to 
see  people  as  happy  as  possible  ;  that, 
being  after  all  a  poor  utilitarian  after 
my  own  fashion,  I  desire— however  er- 
roneously— the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  ;  and  in  particular 
that  I  should  like  to  see  not  a  feebler, 
but  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  all 
the  pleasures  derivable  from  art  or  S(ji- 
ence  or  literature  or  rational  society, 
even,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  good  cook- 
ery  and  athletic  sports.  Briefly,  the 
ideal  society  seems  to  me  to  be  one  in 
which  even  our  lower  instincts  should 
not  be  suppressed,  but  regulated  ;  and 
the  typical  man  of  the  future  to  be  one 
whose  whole  faculties  and  their  corre- 
sponding sensibilities  should  be  culti- 
vated to  the  utmost  possible  degree. 
What  is  the  application  of  this  to  our 
special  question  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  do  better  than  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Bernard  Mandeville,  who  in  his 
Fahle  of  the  Bees — one  of  the  cleverest 
books  in  the  language — sacceeded  by 
the  help  of  much  paradox,  and  under  a 
cloak  of  cynicism,  in  stating  the  prob- 
lem with  singular  vivacity.  Private 
vices,  that  was  his  way  of  putting  it, 
are  public  benefits.  His  meaning,  put 
less  paradoxically,  was  this  :  accept,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ascetic  doctrine  that 
pursuit  of  pleasure  is  intrinsically  vi- 
cious, and  you  condemn  all  the  impulses 
by  which  the  structure  of  society,  espe- 


cially the  industrial  structure,  has  been 
built  up.  Accept,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  that  civilization  is  on  the 
whole'a  good  thing,  and  you  admit  that 
the  instincts  which^  upon  this  hypoth- 
esis, correspond  to  private  vices,  are  the 
only  means  of  producing  a  public  bene- 
fit. In  other  words,  if  we  took  the  lan- 
guage of  theologians  in  its  natural  sense, 
and  really  regarded  the  world  as  worth- 
less, we  should  have  no  industry,  no 
trade  or  commerce,  and  be  still  living 
in  swamps  and  forests,  digging  up  roots 
with  our  nails,  living  upon  acorns  and 
shell-fish,  and  scarcely  even  painting 
ourselves  blue,  for  to  the  savage  blue 
paint  was  a  luxury.  Now,  apart  from 
any  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  this 
version  of  theological  doctrine,  we  may 
ask.  What  is  the  real  underlying  diffi- 
culty— or  that  aspect  of  it  which  is*still 
worth  considering  ?  We  may  grant,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Mandeville  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  construction  of  a  civ- 
ilized society  presupposes  the  develop- 
ment of  numerous  desires,  many  of 
which  are  more  or  less  condemned  by 
severe  moralists.  If  the  savage  comes 
to  value  blue  paint,  he  may  take  to 
planting  something  to  exchange  for  it, 
instead  of  simply  lying  on  his  back  to 
digest  his  last  handful  of  acorns  ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  makes  the  first  step  tow- 
ard the  development  of  an  industrial 
system.  The  desire  for  wealth  is  of 
course  implied  in  all  stages  of  progress 
if  men  are  to  create  wealth  ;  and  we  can 
partly  answer  Mandeville' s  paradox  by 
throwing  over  the  ascetic  and  declaring 
that  a  desire  for  good  meat  and  fire  and 
clothes,  even  for  pictures  and  books  and 
music,  or  for  sucn  comforts  as  most  of 
us  enjoy,  is  not  in  itself  immoral ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  there  is 
of  such  enjoyment  the  better  for  men's 
bodies  and  minds,  and  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  the  better  for  their  morality. 
But  the  moral  difficulty  returns  in  a 
new  shape.  The  desire  for  wealth,  let 
us  say,  is  not  in  itself  bad  ;  it  is  simply 
natural — it  is  a  desire  for  one  essential 
condition  of  a  tolerably  happy  life.  But 
is  it  not  bad  in  so  far  as  it  is  selfish  ? 
Do  not  the  desires  which  have  been  the 
mainspring  of  all  modern  development 
imply  a  desire  of  each  man  to  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  others?  Have  they 
not  been  the  source  of  all  that  division. 
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between  rich  and  poor  which  makes  one 
side  hixiirious  and  the  other  miserable  ? 
Has  not  Dives  become  rich  and  bloated 
by  force  of  the  very  same  process  which 
has  made  Lazarus  a  mass  of  sores  and 
misery  ?  Suppress  the  desire  for  wealth, 
and  we  should  still  be  savages  **  running 
wild  in  woods."  But  was  not  even  the 
noble  savage  better  than  the  pauper  who 
now  hangs  on  to  the  fringes  of  society  ? 
and  is  his  existence  compensated  by  the 
existence  of  other  classes  who  have  more 
wealth  than  they  can  use  ?  And  so  the 
old  problem  comes  back  ;  and  we  have, 
as  of  old,  the  most  contradictory  an- 
swers to  the  problem. 

I  am,  I  confess  it,  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  people  who  believe  in  prog- 
ress, and  hold  that  their  own  century  is 
distinctly  better  than  any  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  who  wonld  on  no  account  go 
back,  if  they  could,  to  the  days  of  the 
noble  savages  or  even  to  the  brutalities 
and  superstitions  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  f  need  argue 
that  question  for  our  present  purpose. 
Wo  have  got  to  this  century  somehow, 
and  .we  can  only  get  out  of  it  by  living 
till  the  twentieth.  Meanwhile,  we 
should  make  the  best  of  the  interval. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  permit  myself 
one  remark.  If  we  suppose,  with  Man- 
deville,  that  the  instincts  which  have 
developed  modern  society  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  selfish  desires,  that  is, 
for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  agent, 
irrespectively  of  consequences  to  others, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  correspond- 
ing development  has  been  mischievous. 
Good  commonplace  moralists  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  condemning  the 
selfish  passions  of  kings  and  conquerors. 
What  can  be  an  easier  mark  for  denun- 
ciation than  such  a  man,  for  example, 
as  Louis  XL  of  Franco  and  the  wily 
and  cruel  rulers  of  past  ages,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  enlarge  their  own  pow- 
ers and  wealth  ?  And  yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  historically,  we  must 
admit  that  such  men  have  rendered 
enormous  services  to  mankind.  A  ruler, 
let  us  say,  had  for  his  only  object  the 
extension  and  concentration  of  his  own 
authority.  Still  it  was  by  the  conflicts 
of  rulers  that  the  great  nations  had 
been  formed  out  of  a  chaos  of  strug- 
gling clans  ;  that  peace  and  order,  there- 
lore,  has  been  substituted  for  violence 


throughout  broad  territories  ;  that  law 
has  taken  the  place  of  private  war ; 
moreover,  that  the  privileges  of  selfish 
orders  have  been  suppressed  through 
the  development  of  a  larger  and  more 
civilized  national  organization ;  and 
that,  although  the  immediate  victory 
was  won  by  the  selfish  ruler,  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  has  accrued  to  the  people 
upon  whom  he  was  forced  to  rely  for 
support  against  the  oppressive  subordi- 
nate powers.  The  ruler,  perhaps,  did 
not  look  beyond  his  own  interests,  but 
his  own  interest  forced  him  to  find  al- 
lies among  the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  so  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of 
central  organs,  representing  not  the 
personal  interest  of  the  king,  but  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation  in  which 
they  had  arisen.  We  may  make  a  sim- 
ilar remark  upon  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  great  merchant  and  capi- 
talist and  inventor  of  new  methods  and 
machinery  has  not  looked,  it  may  be, 
beyond  his  own  interest ;  but,  inten- 
tionally or  not,  he  was  helping  to  con- 
struct a  vast  organization  which,  wheth- 
er it  has  on  the  whole  improved  the 
world  or  not,  has  at  least  made  it  enor- 
mously richer.  Perhaps  Watt,  when 
ho  was  improving  the  steam  engine, 
thought  only  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  his  invention.  But  the  profit 
which  he  gained  after  a  laborious  life 
was  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  efficiency  which 
resulted  to  the  national  industry.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  gigantic 
system  which  at  least  maintains  a  popu- 
lation several  times  multiplied,  which 
maintains  part  of  it  in  wealth  and  a 
large  proportion  in  reasonable  comfort, 
has  been  due  to  the  labors  of  many 
men,  each  working  for  his  own  interest 
and  animated  chiefiy  by  the  desire  of 
wealth.  So  much  remains  true  of  the 
economist's  doctrine  of  the  natural  har- 
mony between  individual  and  public  in- 
terest. In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
governments,  we  may,  perhaps,  say  that 
men  acted  from  motives  which  must  be 
called  selfish,  in  this  sense  at  least,  that 
they  thought  of  little  but  their  own  in- 
terests ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  their 
own  interests  compelled  them  to  work 
in  a  direction  which  promoted  more  or 
less  the  interests  of  others.  I  add, 
briefly,  that  these  are  only  instanoes  of 
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what  we  may  call  the  general  rule — 
namely,  that  morality  begins  from  an 
external  or  unrecognized  conformity  of 
interests  and  erds  by  recognizing  and 
adopting  as  motives  the  consequences 
which  in  the  earlier  stage  seemed  to  be 
internal  or  accidental  consequences.  I 
begin  by  helping  a  man  because  circum- 
stances make  it  useful  to  myself^  and  I 
end — and  only  become  truly  moral  when 
I  end— by  doing  what  is  useful  to  him, 
because  it  is  useful  to  him.  When,  in- 
deed, I  have  reached  that  point,  my  end 
itself  is  profoundly  modified ;  it  be- 
comes much  wider  and  yet  only  regu- 
lates and  directs  to  new  channels  a  great 
deal  of  the  corresponding  conduct. 

The  consideration  of  this  modification 
— of  the  change  which  should  take  place 
when  a  man  not  only  pursues  such  con- 
duct as  is  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  a 
country,  but  pursues  it  with  a  view  to 
the  beneficial  consequences — brings  us 
back  to  the  question  of  luxury.  The 
bare  pursuit  of  wealth  as  the  end  of  ex- 
istence implies,  of  course,  indifference 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  ; 
an  equal  readiness,  for  example,  to  grow 
rich  by  cheating  my  neighbor,  or  by 
actually  producing  a  greater  quantitv 
of  useful  produce.  It  is  consistent  with 
a  simple  desire  to  enlarge  my  business 
without  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the 
persons  I  employ,  as  when  manufactur- 
ers enriched  themselves  by  cruel  ex- 
ploitation of  the  labor  of  infants.  But 
if  we  hope  for  a  state  of  things  in  which 
an  employer  should  consider  himself  as 
essentially  part  of  the  national  organ- 
ism, as  increasing  his  own  wealth  only 
by  such  means  as  would  be  also  advan- 
tageous to  the  comfort  of  the  nation 
generally,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  would 
become  moralized. 

Here,  in  fact,  we  must  once  more  con- 
sider Mandeville*s  paradox.  Desire  for 
wealth,  he  substantially  says,  must  be 
good  because  it  stimulates  industry. 
When  your  lazy  barbarian,  who  has  no 
pleasure  but  gorging  himself  with  food, 
comes  also  to  desire  fine  clothes,  he  is 
not  only  a  degree  more  refined  in  his 
tastes,  but  his  increased  industry  leads 
him  to  produce  enough  food  to  support 
his  tailor  and  provision  is  made  for  two 
men  instead  of  one.  But  desire  for 
wealth,  it  is  replied,  is  bad,  because  it 
leads  our  barbarian,  not  only  to  con- 


sume the  product  of  his  own  labor,  but 
to  consume  that  of  somebody  else. 
Mandeville  gained  piquancy  for  his  ar- 
gument by  confusmg  the  two  cases. 
Since  the  desire  is  good,  all  its  mani- 
festations must  be  good.  Extravagance, 
for  example,  is  good,  and,  as  he  put  it, 
the  fire  of  London  was  a  benefit  to  in- 
dustry, because  it  set  up  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  I  need  not  say  how  fre- 
quently an  argument  substantially  the 
same  has  been  adopted  by  good  writers, 
and  simple  extravagance  been  praised 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  **  good 
for  trade."  Political  economists  have 
been  forced  to  labor  the  point  that  ex- 
travagant consumption  does  not  increase 
wealth  ;  but  the  only  curious  thing  is 
that  such  a  point  should  ever  have  re- 
quired demonstration.  The  conclusion, 
which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  is 
simply  that  an  absolute  denunciation  or 
an  absolute  exaltation  of  the  desire  for 
wealth  is  equally  impossible  ;  for  the 
desire  may  have  contrary  effects.  In 
one  shape  it  may  stimulate  to  enjoy- 
ments which  actually  diminish  wealth 
in  general,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  actual  exploitation  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  denounce  it, 
simply  would  be  to  denounce  all  the 
springs  of  action  which  raise  men  above 
the  barbarous  state  of  society.  When 
we  look  at  the  contrasts  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  we  must  rightfully 
desire  a  greater  equality  of  distribution  ; 
but  we  may  be  tempted  to  approve  too 
early  any  means  which  may  lead  to  such 
eauality.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  if 
all  the  national  resources  which  are  now 
applied  to  producing  superfluities  could  . 
be  turned  to  the  production  of  neces- 
saries, we  could  support  the  same  popu- 
lation in  a  greater  comfort,  or  support 
a  much  greater  population  at  a  point 
just  above  starvation  level.  But  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  a  society  in  which 
every  man's  labor  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  task  of  providing  necessaries 
would  in  fact  be  either  more  comfort- 
able or  more  numerous.  Historically 
speaking,  the  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 
The  only  societies  in  which  there  is  such 
an  equality  are  societies  in  which  the 
level  is  one  of  uniform  misery,  and 
whose  total  industrial  efficiency  is  in- 
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comparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
more  civilized  races.  It  has  been  only 
in  BO  far  as  a  nation  has  been  able  to 
support  classes  with  sufficient  means  to 
devote  themselves  to  science  and  art^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties generally,  that  it  has  acquired  the 
vast  powers  of  production  which  enable 
some  to  be  disproportionately  rich,  but 
which  also  enable  numerous  masses  to 
support  themselves  in  tolerable  comfort, 
where  there  were  once  a  few  wandering 
barbarians.  That  the  more  cultivated 
classes  have  sought  only  their  own  ad- 
vantage instead  of  the  general  benefit 
may  be  too  true  ;  but  the  conclusion  is 
— not  that  they  should  cease  to  have  the 
desires  which  entitle  a  man  to  be  called 
a  civilized  being,  but  that  these  desires 
should  be  so  regulated  and  moralized  as 
to  subserve  directly  and  necessarily  the 
ends  which  they  have  only  promoted  in- 
directly and  accidentally.  A  society 
which  has  grown  rich  by  mechanical 
discoveries  and  industrious  organization 
has  acquired  the  power  of  greatly  rais- 
ing the  average  level  of  comfort.  If, 
in  point  of  fact,  its  power  has  been 
greatly  misused,  if  a  great  development 
of  poverty  has  taken  place  side  by  side 
with  a  great  development  of  industrial 
efficiency,  the  proper  inference  is  not 
that  we  should  denounce  the  desires 
from  which  the  efficiency  is  derived, 
but  that  we  should  direct  them  into 
such  channels  as  may  lead  to  the  more 
universal  distribution  of  the  advantages 
which  they  create. 

It  is,  I  think,  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  can  best  judge  of  the  moral  ob- 
jection to  luxury.  For,  as  I  previously 
suggested,  luxury  begins  when  a  man 
becomes  the  slave  instead  of  the  master 
of  his  wealth  ;  when  that  which  ought 
to  be  a  mere  machinery  becomes  an  end 
in  itself  ;  and  when,  therefore,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  cultivate  and  stimulate  to 
excess  those  lower  passions  which, 
though  necessary  within  limits,  may 
beyond  those  limits  distort  and  lower 
the  whole  character,  and  make  the  pur- 
suit of  worthy  objects  impossible.  We 
know  that  the  king  who  nad  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  wisest  of  mankind, 
after  buildinir  a  splendid  temple  and  a 
gorgeous  palace,  and  filling  them  with 
vessels  of  gold,  and  importing  ivory  and 
apes  and  peacocks,  could  find  nothing 


better  to  do  with  the  rest  than  to  take 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — a  meas- 
ure which  hardly  increased  his  domes- 
tic felicity.  But  no  doubt  got  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Although  few 
men  have  Solomon's  opportunities  of 
affording  a  typical  instance  of  luxury, 
many  of  us  show  ourselves  capable  of 
weakness  similar  at  least  in  kind.  I 
need  not  multiply  examples.  The  ^reat 
mystery  of  fasnion  is  perhaps  a  trifling 
but  a  significant  example.  When  peo- 
ple, instead  of  considering  dress  as  a 
means  of  displaying  the  beauty  of  the 
human  frame,  consider  their  bodies  as 
mere  pegs  upon  which  to  display  clothes, 
and  are  reaay  to  distort  their  own  forms 
to  fill  arbitrary  shapes,  changed  at  short 
intervals  to  increase  the  cost,  they  are 
clearly  exemplifying  the  confusion  be- 
tween means  and  ends.  When  a  young 
gentleman  spends  a  fortune  upon  the 
turf,  or  upon  gambling,  he  shows  that 
he  has  no  more  conception  than  the 
poor  boy  who  plays  pitcn-and-toss  with 
halfpence  of  the  ways  in  which  wealth 
might  be  made  conducive  to  undertak- 
ings worthy  of  absorbing  human  energy. 
When,  on  pretence  of  cultivating  so- 
ciety, we  invent  a  whole  cumbrous  so- 
cial apparatus  which  makes  all  rational 
conversation  impossible,  we  show  that 
the  display  of  wealth  has  become  an 
end  to  which*  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  ostensible  purpose.  Now,  I  sug- 
gest that  such  luxury,  such  exaltation 
of  the  machinery  above  the  ultimate 
good,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
distinction  between  the  desires  which 
lead  to  the  rightful  use  and  those  which 
lead  to  the  shameful  misuse  of  wealth 
in  a  social  sense.  Human  nature,  in- 
deed, is  singularly  complex,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring such  luxuries  may  incidentally 
lead  to  that  increase  of  industry  and  de- 
velopment of  national  resources  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  ground  upon 
which  it  is  defended.  The  industrious 
apprentice  may  have  been  stimulated 
to  become  Lord  Mayor  by  the  odors 
from  his  master's  turtle-soup ;  Ark- 
wright,  perhaps,  was  induced  to  invent 
the  machinery  which  revolutionized  the 
cotton  manufactures  by  the  hope  of  be- 
coming Sir  Richard,  and  rivalling  the 
coarse  luxury  of  some  stupid  Squire 
Western.    But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
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upon  a  large  scale  the  love  of  the  grosser 
indulgences  is  bad,  even  from  its  purely 
economical  point  of  view.  If  incident- 
ally it  encourages  industry,  it  far  more 
directly  and  necessarily  encourages 
wasteful  expenditure.  If  a  rich  man 
can  only  spend  his  thousands  at  a  gam- 
bling-table, the  poorer  man  cannot  be 
blamed  for  gambling  with  a  thimble- 
rigger.  When  Solomon  set  up  his  do- 
mestic  establishment,  every  shopkeeper 
in  Jerusalem  might  be  encouraged  to 
marry  an  extra  wife.  If  a  rich  man 
who  has  enough  to  saturate  a  healthy 
appetite  tries  Eow  much  money  he  can 
spend,  like  the  old  classical  epicures, 
upon  new  dishes  of  nightingales' 
tongues,  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
poorer  man  to  refrain  from  an  extra 
glass  of  gin.  Briefly,  so  far  as  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  are  spent  upon  the 
mere  ostentation — which  we  call  vul- 
gar, to  imply  that  it  is  spending  for  the 
sake  of  expense,  foolishly  trying  to  get 
more  pleasure  for  an  appetite  already 
gorgea  to  excess  by  simply  increasing 
the  stimulus — it  is  encouraging  all  the 
forces  which  make  rather  for  waste  than 
increased  productiveness,  and  justify- 
ing the  natural  jealousy  of  the  poorer. 
So  far,  that  is,  as  a  desire  for  wealth 
means  a  desire  to  consume  as  much  as 
possible  on  supersaturating  the  lower 
appetites,  the  commonest  argument 
against  private  property  in  general  is 
not  only  plausiole,  but  justified.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  luxury  in  a  bad 
sense  begins  wherever  in  expenditure  it 
indicates  an  insufficient  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  all 
wealth.  This  does  not  condemn  an  ex- 
penditure which  may  seem,  from  some 
Joints  of  view,  luxurious  ;  though,  as 
have  said,  I  cannot  profess  to  draw 
any  distinct  line  in  what  is  essentially 
a  question  of  degree  and  of  actual  pos- 
sibilities. I  can  only  suggest  in  general 
that  a  man  is  primA  facie  justified  in 
all  such  expenditure  as  tends  to  the 
highest  possible  cultivation  of  his  facul- 
ties and  of  the  faculties  of  those  depen- 
dent upon  him.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  that  there 
should  be  a  thoroughly  civilized  class — 
a  class  capable  of  all  intellectual  pleas- 
ures ;  loving  the  beauties  of  art  and  na- 
ture ;  studying  every  possible  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  scientific  and  his- 


torical ;  maintaining  all  such  modes  of 
recreation  and  social  enjoyment  as  are 
naturally  appropriate  to  such  a  class. 
And  I  do  not  call  any  man  luxurious 
for  maintaining  his  position  in  such  a 
sphere,  or  for  enabling  his  children  to 
follow  in  his  steps.  I  believe  that,  as 
things  are,  the  existence  of  such  a  class 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  national  wel- 
fare and  of  the  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  whole  body  of  cultivation 
which  we  have  received  from  our  ances- 
tors. What  is  requisite  is  that  the  class 
should  be  not  only  capable  of  refined  en- 
joyment, but  of  discharging  its  func- 
tions relatively  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  spreading  a  higher  standard  of  en- 
joyment  through  the  whole  community. 
So  far  as  the  richer  class  maintains  cer- 
tain traditions,  moral  and  intellectual — 
traditions  of  personal  honor  and  public 
spirit,  of  artistic  and  literary  cultiva- 
tion— it  may  be  discharging  an  invalu- 
able function,  and  its  existence  may  be 
a  necessary  means  of  diffusing  a  higher 
civilization  through  the  masses  who 
have  not  the  same  advantage.  What- 
ever employments  of  wealth  contribute 
to  make  a  man  more  efficient  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  society,  to  strength- 
en his  understanding  and  his  percep- 
tions, to  widen  his  intellectual  horizon 
and  interest  his  sympathies,  and  the  en- 
joyments which  correspond  to  them,  are 
not  to  be  condemned  as  luxurious. 
They  are,  too,  at  present  only  within 
the  reach  of  the  ricner  classes,  ardently 
as  we  may  hope  that  the  power  of  par- 
taking them  may  be  extended  as  rapidlv 
and  widely  as  possible.  But  the  growth 
of  luxury,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  the  indi- 
cation that  the  class  which  should  act 
as  the  brain  of  the  social  or^nism  is 
ceasing  te  discharge  its  functions,  and 
becoming  what  we  call  a  survival.  It 
is  a  kind  of  moral  gout— an  aristocratic 
disease  showing  that  the  secretions  are 
becoming  disordered  for  want  of  a  prop- 
er application  of  the  energies.  It  was 
in  that  sense,  as  I  said  before,  that  our 
grandfathers  denounced  the  luxury 
which  proved  that  the  ruling  classes, 
especially  in  France,  had  retained  their 
privileges  while  abandoning  the  corre- 
sponding duties.  If  in  England  we  es- 
caped so  violent  a  catastrophe,  it  was 
because,  with  all  their  luxuries  and  lev- 
ities and  shortsightedness,  the  ariste- 
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craiic  classes  were  still  playing  an  act  ire 
part,  and^  if  not  goyeming  well^  doing 
whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  goy- 
eming. Bat  eyery  class,  and  eyery 
mem^r  of  a  class,  should  always  re- 
member that  he  may  be  asked  whether, 
on  the  whole,  he  and  his  like  can  giye 
any  sufficient  reason  for  his  or  their  ex- 
istence, and  that  he  ought  to  bepre- 
pared  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  Wnen 
nehas  to  admit  that  his  indulgences  are 
in  the  main  what  may  be  called  luxu- 
ries in  the  bad  sense,  he  may  consider 
that  he  is  receiying  notice  to  quit. 

This  may  suggest  the  last  remark  that 
I  need  make.  It  is  impossible,  I  haye 
said,  to  say  definitely  this  is,  and  that 
is  not,  a  luxury  :  and,  in  general,  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  the  question 
presents  itself.  We  haye  rather  to  de- 
cide upon  our  general  standard  of  life 
and  to  adopt  a  certain  scale  of  living 
more  or  less  fixed  for  us  by  our  socid 
surroundings.  We  can  all  do  some- 
thing toward  rationalizing  the  habitual 
modes  of  expenditure  and  adapting  the 
machinery  to  such  ends  as  are  worthy 
of  intelligent  and  cultiyated  beings.  So 
far  as  inclination  is  in  the  direction  of 
vulgarity,  of  ostentatious  habits,  of 
multiplying  idle  ceremonies  and  cum- 
brous pomposities,  we  can  protest  by 
our  own  conduct,  at  least,  in  favor  of 
plain  living  and  hi^h  thinking.  But 
so  far  as  social  life  is  really  adapted  to 
the  advancement  of  intellect,  tne  hu- 
manizing and  refinement  of  our  sympa- 
thies, it  promotes  an  improvement 
which  cannot  but  spread  beyond  the  im- 
mediate circle.  Even  such  pursuits,  it 
is  true,  may  incidentally  become  provo- 
cative of  an  objectionable  luxury.  A 
man  who  is  a  lover  of  art,  for  example, 
occasionally  shuts  himself  out  all  the 
more  from  the  average  sympathies  and 
indulges  in  pleasures,  less  gross  but  per- 
hai)S  even  more  enervating  than  some 
which  we  should  call  distinctly  sensual. 
The  art,  whether  literary  or  plastic, 
which  is  only  appreciable  by  the  con- 
noisseur  is  an  art  which  is  luxurious  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  way  to  corruption. 
Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  vague  set  of 
guesses  which  pass  for  SBsthetic  theory 
than  this  :  that  to  be  healthy  and  vig- 
orous, art  must  spread  beyond  cliques 
and  studios,  and  express  the  strongest 
instincts  and  emotions  of  the  society  in 


which  it  is  developed.  This,  I  think, 
is  significant  of  a  general  principle. 
Luxury  is  characteristic  of  a  class  with 
narrow  outlook,  and  devoted  to  such 
enjoyments  as  are,  by  their  nature,  in- 
capable of  communication.  Whenever 
the  enjoyments  are  such  as  have  an  in- 
trinsic tendency  to  raise  the  general 
standard,  as  well  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  a  few,  they  cannot  be  sim- 
ply stigmatized  as  luxurious.  The  old 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  rich  man  should  giye  away  as  many 
of  his  superfluities  as  possiole  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  poor,  in  order  to 
appease  the  Fates.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  charity,  though  at  present  a 
necessary,  should  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
jading  necessity  ;  and,  therefore,  not 
m  the  long  run  a  possible  alternative  to 
luxury.  Too  often  it  is  itself  a  kind  of 
luxury  as  mischievous  a  selfish  disregard 
to  the  natural  consequences  of  our  ex- 
penditure. The  true  direction  of  our 
wishes  should  rather  be  to  direct  social 
energies  into  such  channels  as  have  a 
natural  affinity  to  public  spirit.  A 
man  who  really  loves  art  because  he  has 
a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  skil- 
ful collector,  would  surely  try  to  beau- 
tify the  world  in  which  we  all  live,  to 
get  rid  of  the  hideous  deformities  which 
meet  us  at  every  turu,  and  not  simply 
to  make  a  little  corner  into  which  he 
may  retire  for  simple  self-indulgence. 
A  lover  of  truth  should  not  be  content, 
as  some  philosophers  were  forced  to  be 
content,  with  discussion  in  an  esoteric 
circle,  but  should  endeavor,  now  that 
thought  is  free,  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  all  men,  confident 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  investi- 
gators, the  more  rapid  will  be  the  ad* 
vance  of  truth.  I  do  not  venture  te 
suggest  what  special  direction  should 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  great  wealth. 
I  have  never  had  to  consider  that  prob- 
lem in  any  practical  reference.  Still, 
considering  how  vast  a  part  they  act- 
ually play  in  social  development,  how 
great  is  their  infiuence,  and  how  many 
people  and  enterprises  seem  te  be  in 
want  of  a  little  money,  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  a  rich  man  may  find 
modes  of  expenditure  other  than  reck- 
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less  charity  or  elaborate  pampering  of 
his  personal  wants,  which  would  be  not 
only  more  useful  to  the  world,  but  more 
interesting  to  himself  than  many  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  indulgence.  But  I 
am  only  speaking  of  general  tendencies, 
and  have  disavowed  any  capacity  for 
laying  down  precise  regulations.  If  I 
have  stated  rightly  what  is  the  evil  prop- 
erly attacked  when  we  speak  of  luxury 
as  vicious,  it  will,  I  think,  come  mainly 
to  this  :  that  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  look  for  improvement  is  not  so 
much  in  directly  prescribing  any  Spar- 
tan or  ascetic  system  of  life,  as  in  culti- 
vating in  every  one  who  possesses  super- 
fluities the  sense  of  their  implicit  re- 
sponsibility to  his  fellows  which  should 
go  with  every  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  conviction^  not  that  he  should  re- 
gard pleasure  as  in  itself  bad,  but  that 


he  should  train  himself  to  And  pleasures 
in  such  conduct  as  makes  him  a  more 
efficient  member  of  the  body  corporate 
of  Society.  If,  indeed,  there  should  be 
any  man  who  feels  that  he  has  no  right 
to  superfluities  at  all  while  so  many  are 
wanting  necessaries,  and  should  resolve 
to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  their  elevation,  I  should  say,  in  the 
first  place,  I  fully  and  heartily  recognize 
him  to  be  one  of  the  very  large  class 
which  I  regard  as  my  superiors  in  mo- 
rality, although,  in  the  next  place,  I 
should  insinuate  that  he  is  one  of  those 
heroes  who,  while  they  deserve  all  hon- 
or, cannot  be  taken  as  models  for  uni- 
versal imitation,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  ultimate  end  is 
not  the  renunciation,  but  the  multipli- 
cation of  all  innocent  happiness. — Na- 
tional Review, 
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**  Man,'*  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  is 
the  subject  of  every  history  ;  and  to 
know  him  well,  we  must  see  him  and 
consider  him  as  history  alone  can  pre- 
sent him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every 
country,  in  every  state,  in  life  and  in 
death.  History,  therefore,  of  all  kinds, 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations  ;  in  short,  all  his- 
tory that  descends  to  a  sufficient  detail 
of  human  actions  and  characters,  is  use- 
ful to  bring  us  acquainted  with  our  spe- 
cies, nay,  with  ourselves. " 

The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history 
of  the  growth  and  domination  of  the 
priests.  From  the  hut  to  the  palace, 
their  influence  pervaded  and  ruled  all 
except  a  few  bold  minds  that  refused  to 
barter  their  freedom.  An  influence  so 
vast,  might,  if  wisely  and  honestly  di- 
rected, have  ripened  civilization  by 
some  centuries  earlier.  But  having 
been  mainly  exercised  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  order  and  for  their 
individual  interests  aiid  superiority,  it 
retarded  liberal  effort  and  free  genius, 
and  paralyzed  the  nations  by  its  ^ross 
superstitions.  While,  however,  we  snail, 
when  necessary,  censure  the  errors  ana 


crimes  of  the  priests,  we  shall  also  do 
them  justice  for  the  benefits  they  occa- 
sionally brought  about. 

We  selected  the  Red  Man  for  most 
of  our  illustrations  of  savage  and  semi- 
savage  life,  and  the  Egyptians  for  a 
glimpse  of  ancient  civilization.  In  like 
manner  we  shall  take  one  country  chiefly 
for  mediseval  habits  and  customs,  and, 
in  doing  so,  shall  prefer  our  own,  be- 
ginning with  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the 
close  of  the  feudal  period. 

It  was  a  glorious  union,  the  blending 
of  the  ardent,  poetic  Gelt  with  the  stolid 
and  practical  Saxon.  A  grand  breed 
was  tne  result.  And,  sneer  who  may, 
the  world  has  produced  none  greater, 
nor  any  that  has  achieved  so  much, 
though  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  growth. 
A  race  that  was  the  first  to  recognize 
truest  beauty  in  usefulness,  and  to  sub- 
stitute mechanism  for  muscle  ;  to  pre- 
fer bridges  and  railroads  to  pyramidal 
tombs  and  vain  monuments  ;  and  to 
multiply  the  industrial  capacity  of  its 
toilers  a  hundred- fold  through  its  limit- 
less ingenuity.  A  race  that  is  sweeping 
over  continents  with  resistless  march, 
colonizing  and  ruling,  and  carrying  its 
arts  and  institutions,  its  freedom,  Ian- 
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gaage,  habits,  and  customs  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth.  This  lit- 
tle island,  the  enry  of  the  worlds  maj 
some  day  in  her  hour  of  intestine  divi- 
sion be  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  conspir- 
acy^ unless  there  should  arise  a  great 
defensive  confederacy  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  ;  but  what  Power  or  row- 
ers can  ever  overcome  the  colonies  she 
has  planted  in  America^  Australasia, 
and  Africa  ?  The  United  States  alone, 
if  truly  united,  would  prove  invincible 
to  attack  from  any  possible  combina- 
tion. 

The  roving  disposition  of  the  Vikinffs 
and  Saxon  pirates  is  in  our  blood.  We 
are  of  the  sea,  and  our  flag  flies  on  every 
water.  For  sport,  pleasure,  profit,  or 
discovery,  we  venture  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  dobe. 

Who  could  have  foreseen,  when  the 
Pagan  Saxons  and  Norsemen  wedged 
themselves  by  small  detachments  dur- 
ing two  and  a  half  centuries  into  our 
eastern  and  southern  ports,  that  they 
would  overrun  the  island  from  Devon- 
shire to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the 
Welsh  borders,  and  impress  their  lan- 

giage  and  customs  throughout  P  The 
oman  civUization  of  our  British  an- 
cestors was  swept  away  by  these  barba- 
rians. So  much  so  that  many  well-in- 
formed persons  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  Britons  had  an  old-established 
Church  and  a  learned  Christian  priest- 
hood before  they  came  ;  and  that  St. 
Augustine,  150  years  after,  did  not  in- 
troduce Christianity  into  England.  He 
introduced  Romanism  into  Kent  to  the 
Saxon  Pagans  and  he  ignored  the  Brit- 
ish Church,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
she  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Papacy. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  An- 

f;lo  Saxons  was  liberty.  **  We  are  all 
ree  men''  was  the  proud  boast  of  a  war- 
rior when  asked  who  was  his  loader,  for 
their  fierceness  did  not  permit  them  to 
be  the  passive  instruments  of  their 
chiefs.  Traitors  and  deserters  they 
hanged  ;  cowards  were  drowned ;  other 
offenders  were  fined  according  to  their 
offence.  They  were  polytheists,  but 
Odin  or  Woden— the  War  God-^-was 
their  chief  divinity.  They  sacrificed 
quadrupeds  at  ordinary  times,  but  on 
special  occasions  to  their  chief  gods 
their  sacrifices  were  human.  They  had 
a  rude  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 


soul,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death.  Their  priests  inculcated 
the  worship  of  the  gods  with  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings  ;  abstention 
from  wrong,  and  intrepidity  in  the 
field. 

The  Hall  of  Odin  was  their  Valhalla 
or  heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  yaliant 
warriors  of  good  conduct  would  pass 
their  time  as  on  earth — in  war,  feasting 
and  carousing,  and  where  lovely  virgins 
would  proffer  them  ale  and  mead  from 
the  skulls  of  their  fallen  enemies.  But 
the  place  for  the  recreant  and  evil  was 
a  place  of  terror,  of  famine,  and  of  eter- 
nal anguish.  They  were  ferocious,  tur- 
bulent, illiterate.  They  believed  thor- 
oughly in  divination,,  charms,  and  in- 
cantations. These  robust  pirates  never 
knew  fear  in  storm  or  battle,  and  loved 
to  eat  and  drink  to  excess  when  these 
were  over.  They  were  desperate  gam- 
blers, and  would  hazard  their  persons 
on  a  throw  of  the  dice ;  for  although 
they  exulted  in  their  own  freedom, 
slaves  formed  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  one  into  which  a  debtor  might  be 
reduced.  Their  virtues  were  :  of  the 
men,  hospitality ;  of  the  women,  chas- 
tity and  connubial  fidelity.  Adultery 
of  the  husband  was  no  offence  against 
his  wife,  but  only  against  the  sinning 
wife's  husband,  whom  he  had  to  recom- 
pense by  a  fine  as  for  murder,  and  to 
pay  besides  for  the  purchase  of  another 
wife.  The  adulterous  woman  was  de- 
prived of  her  hair  by  her  husband, 
stripped  naked  before  her  relations,  dis- 
missed with  ignominy  from  her  home, 
and  scourged  in  this  nude  state  from 
one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other. 
She  was  now  an  outcast,  and,  so  long 
as  she  survived,  lived  a  miserable  life  of 
infamy  and  contempt.  High  rank  and 
great  wealth  would  not  shield  her.  Thus 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king  died  in 
wretchedness  and  want. 

The  power  of  their  monarch  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  He  was  a  royal  thane, 
the  first  citizen  of  the  community, 
which  consisted  of  noble,  free,  and  ser- 
vile ;  the  last,  being  the  property  of 
their  masters,  were  incapable  of  holding 
any  property  themselves.  They  were 
of  two  Kinds  :  household  slaves,  like 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  rustic  slaves, 
who  were  sold  with  the  soil  as  necessary 
adjuncts.     A  father  could  not  give  his 
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daughter  in  marriage  without  the  lord's 
permission  and  paying  for  the  privilege. 
The  lower  free  men  were  the  ceorles, 
and  were  like  our  tenant-farmers  of  the 
present  time.  Hence  churl  and  hus- 
bandman became  synonymous. 

The  chiefs,  the  priests,  and  the  war- 
riors formed  the  national  council,  and 
no  free  man  could  become  a  warrior  un- 
til he  had  been  formally  invested  with 
buckler  and  lance  in  the  presence  of 
the  council  and  with  their  consent.  No 
votes  were  required,  no  scrutiny  asked. 
They  expressed  their  approbation  by  rat- 
tling their  armor,  and  their  disapproval 
by  murmurs.  Thus  every  measure  was 
decided  quickly  and  carried  out  with 
instant  vigor.  In  battle  each  chief  led 
his  own  tribe,  the  king  commanding 
all ;  but  in  peace  the  monarch  was  often 
less  powerful  than  some  of  his  great  no- 
bles. They  bathed  and  adorned  them- 
selves for  battle  as  for  a  feast.  '^  To 
die  for  the  honor  of  their  band  was  the 
height  of  their  ambition  ;  to  survive  its 
disgrace  or  the  death  of  their  leader  was 
thought  infamous.  They  even  carried 
into  the  field  their  women  and  children, 
who  glowed  with  the  martial  sentiments 
of  the  men." 

The  enervated  and  defenceless  Brit- 
ons, who  had  been  disarmed  by  the  Bo- 
mans  for  four  hundred  years,  were  easily 
subdued.  Their  private  and  sacred  edi- 
fices were  burnt,  their  women  violated 
and  murdered,  their  bishops,  their  no- 
bility, their  children  and  aged  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  priests  were  sacri- 
ficed on  their  own  altars.  Some  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fast- 
nesses of  Cornwall ;  others  took  shelter 
in  Armorica.  Those  who  remained, 
and  they  were  very  numerous,  became 
the  slaves  of  the  conquerors.  Such 
was  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  English  nation, 
and  introduced  those  habits  and  cus- 
toms which  have  descended  in  softened 
measures  to  our  day. 

When  St.  Augustine  landed  to  con- 
vert a  people  ripe  for  Romanism,  it  was 
by  Brunehaute,  Queen  of  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy,  that  he  was  chiefly  assisted 
in  the  success  of  his  mission.  Pope 
Gregory  said  of  her,  "  Next  to  God, 
Endand  was  indebted  to  her  for  its  con- 
version.''  She  supplied  Augustine  with 
French  priests  who  knew  the  English 


language,  and  who  could  interpret  be- 
tween ±ithelbert  and  the  missionaries. 
The  latter  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  Augustine  sent  an  interpreter  to 
the  king,  declaring  that  he  was  come 
to  make  Ethelbert  offers  of  eternal  sal- 
vation, and  to  preach  to  him  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Deity.  And  when  the 
king  repaired  to  Thanet,  ^'  he  chose  to 
keep  in  the  open  air  from  a  persuasion 
that  while  he  kept  himself  without 
doors  no  spells  could  operate  upon 
him."  On  being  summoned  to  attend 
upon  him  the  forty- one  missionaries  ad- 
vanced slowly,  singing  their  litanies  and 
bearing  a  silver  crucifix  with  the  paint- 
ed image  of  the  Saviour.  Ethelbert 
was  now  thoroughly  assured  that  they 
dealt  in  enchantments  :  nevertheless  he 
soon  became  a  convert.  Christchurch 
in  Canterbury,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  Britons,  was  made  a  cathedral ; 
ruined  churches  were  repaired  ;  heathen 
temples  were  consecrated  ;  the  Roman 
Church  rapidly  replaced  the  British ; 
and  in  599,  three  years  after  Augustino 
had  landed,  10,000  Pagans  were  bap- 
tized. In  eighty-seven  years  after,  when 
Egfrid,  king  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  re- 
sisted the  Papal  authority,  the  Church 
had  already  acquired  immense  posses- 
sions. Lord  York  says  that  **Efffrid 
deprived  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  of 
the  bishopric,  and  seized  all  his  posses- 
sions, which  were  great,  even  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  opulence."  Event- 
ually, through  mistaken  piety,  the 
Church  obtained  one  third  of  the  whole 
landed  estate  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
proportion  was  about  the  same  which 
the  priests  had  acquired  in  Egj'pt — dur- 
ing thousands  of  years — ^to  the  time  of 
Joseph.  So  similar  are  the  operations 
of  superstitious  devotion  and  pious 
fraud  m  all  times  and  places  I 

The  only  record  of  the  manners  of 
the  Saxons  which  was  composed  before 
they  settled  here,  is  the  Jtomance  of 
Beowulf.  A  monster  named  Grendel 
came  at  night  to  prey  on  the  sleepers 
in  King  Hrothgar's  Hall.  Beowulf, 
with  his  men,  undertook  to  destroy  this 
scourge.  He  succeeded,  and  Hroth^r 
feasts  them.  After  dinner,  the  min- 
strel took  the  harp  and  sang  some  love- 
traditions  of  their  tribe.  "  The  lay 
was  sung,  the  song  of  the  gleeman  ; 
the  joke  rose  again,  the  noise  from  the 
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benches  grew  loud  ;  cupbearers  gave 
the  wiue  from  wondrous  vessels."  The 
Queen,  "  under  a  golden  crown,"  served 
the  cup  to  Hrothgar  and  Beowulf.  Bed- 
time arrived  :  the  leaders  had  a  cham- 
ber, the  men  occupied  the  hall.  *  *  They 
bared  the  bench  planks  ;  it  was  spread 
all  over  with  bed  and  bolsters ;  at  the 
head  they  set  their  war-rims,  the  bright 
shield-wood  ;  there,  on  the  bench,  might 
easily  be  seen,  above  the  warrior,  nis 
helmet,  lofty  in  war,  the  ringed  mail 
shirt,  and  the  solid  shield  ;  it  was  their 
custom  ever  to  be  ready  for  war  both  in 
house  and  field.*'  So  runs,  but  in  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  ancient  poem  of  Beo- 
wulf. 

From  the  barrows  of  our  primitive 
forefathers  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  designs  of  almost  every 
article  they  used  when  alive.  The 
drinking-cups  were  of  glass,  so  made 
that  they  would  not  stand  upright,  and 
the  contents  were  taken  at  a  draught  or 
the  cups  held  in  the  hand  until  emp- 
tied. Their  shape  promoted  convivial- 
ity, and  gave  rise  to  the  modern  "  tum- 
bler.'* We  have  retained  the  usual 
forms  of  the  pitchers  and  basins,  and, 
in  a  measure,  of  the  drinking  vessels 
which  were  in  use  centuries  before  the 
Saxons  came  to  England. 

The  hall  of  every  Saxon  house  was 
the  chief  apartment,  whose  doors  were 
always  open  to  those  worthv  of  entrance. 
Here  all  dined  together,  for  dining  in 
private  was  accounted  disgraceful. 
Here  all  business  was  transacted,  and  the 
evenings  were  rendered  gay  with  song 
and  jest.  The  wall  had  pegs  or  hooks 
for  arms  and  armor,  harps,  or  other  ob- 
jects needing  handy  removal.  There 
were  no  chimneys  nor  fireplaces.  The 
fire  was  made  on  the  floor  in  the  spot 
most  convenient.  The  houses,  bemg 
of  wood,  were  sometimes  burnt,  through 
lighting  it  too  near  the  wall.  So  the 
custom  arose  of  making  it  in  the  mid- 
dle. Next  an  opening  was  made  in  the 
roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  When 
cold,  they  could  stand  all  around  the 
fire  to  warm  themselves.  Bede  de- 
scribes a  king  and  his  attendants  doing 
this  after  hunting.  The  place  of  the 
fire  was  called  the  **  heorth.'*  They 
had  words  for  tongs,  bellows,  coal,  cin- 
ders, and  fire-shovels  ;  the  furniture  of 
the  hall  consisted  mostly  of  benches 


with  carpets  and  cushions.     The  ma- 
jority sat  on  the  floor  down  to  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.     The  table  was  literally  a 
"  bord"  on  trestles,  and  was  removed 
after  meals.     Laying  it  was  an  impor- 
tant preparation,  and  we  still  speak  of 
^'  board'"  and  lodging.     In  great  hoasea 
there  were  kitchens,  but  generally  the 
food  was  cooked  in  the  open  air.     In 
early  times  one  meal  a  day  sufficed. 
Afterward  they  had  two,  and  sometimes 
three.      Their  hours   were  canonical  ; 
thus  when  they  breakfasted  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  their  ^'  noon  meat" 
was  taken  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Guests  deposited  their  arms  outside  the 
hall  with  a  porter,  and  strangers  took 
their  place  at  the  board  without  any 
questions  asked.    Attendants  sometimes 
knelt  as  they  presented  the  roast  meat 
on  spits,  which  they  held  at  one  end^ 
and  the  diner  took  the  other,  cutting 
off  slices  which  were  caught  by  the  at- 
tendant on  a  thick  round  of  coarse  bread 
called  a  trencher,  which  he  held  in  his 
other  hand,  and  which  served  instead 
of  a  plate,  for  they  used  neither  plates 
nor  forks,  and  often  neither  knives  nor 
table-cloths.      The  trenchers  absorbed 
the  gravy,  and  in  later  times  and  in 
great  houses  were  thrown  into  the  alms- 
baskets.     When  carving  became  an  em- 
ployment. The  Boke  of  Kervyng  direct- 
ed the  carver   "set   never  on  fyshe, 
flesche,  beest,  ne  fowle,  more  than  two 
fingers  and  a  thombe." 

Bread,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  were 
the  staple  articles  of  food,  bread  being 
the  chief.  ''A  domestic  was  termed  a 
man's  *  hlaf-oetan, '  or  loaf-eater."  A 
lady  was  a  "  hlaf  dig,"  a  loaf -giver. 
Bacon  was  the  principal  flesh-food,  and 
other  meats  were  also  salted.  Hence 
boiling  was  the  common  form  of  cook- 
ing. They  even  boiled  their  geese.  The 
knives  of  a  late  period  resembled  mod- 
ern razors.  One  in  the  Cambridge  Mu- 
seum was  labelled  "A  Boman  razor.*' 
After  dinner  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
hands  were  washed,  as  before  the  meal, 
and  all  commenced  drinking.  When 
King  Edwy  left  the  cup  for  the  societj 
of  his  newly-made  queen,  Dunstan  forci- 
bly dragged  him  back  to  the  guests,  be- 
cause it  was  gross  disrespect  to  leave  off 
early  after  dinner.  The  cups  were  often 
of  precious  metals,  curiously  engraved 
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and  of  much  value,  and  were  specially 
left  in  wills.  The  Abbey  of  Ramsey 
thus  received  from  the  Lady  Ethelgiva 
"two  silver  cups  for  the  use  of  the 
brethren  in  the  refectory,  in  order  that 
while  drink  is  served  in  them  to  the 
brethren  at  their  repast  my  memory 
may  be  more  firmly  imprinted  on  their 
hearts/'  In  pledging  they  always  kiss- 
ed. Story-telling  and  singing  in  the 
humbler  gatherings  were  partaken  by 
turns.  In  this  way  Csedmon,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Milton,  was  first  made  aware 
of  his  poetical  powers.  Dancing  was 
expressed  by  words  meaning  hopping, 
leaping,  and  tumbling.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  somewhat  vio- 
lent exercise.  The  mirth  among  the 
men  was  often  coarse  to  obscenity,  and 
scenes  occurred  in  the  halls  which  may 
not  be  described.  In  some  cases  lands 
were  granted  to  vassals  on  conditions 
which  would  degrade  the  roughest  Lon- 
don costermonger.  The  ladies  mod- 
estly retired  early  from  these  orgies, 
which  frequently  ended  in  quarrels  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  their  bower,  which 
was  a  chamber  built  separate  from  the 
hall,  amused  themselves  undisturbed  by 
the  wassailers.  The  bower  was  fur- 
nished with  a  round  table,  stools,  and 
generally  a  bed.  Chairs  were  for  the 
great.  The  bed  was  a  sack  filled  with 
straw  and  laid  on  a  bench,  hence  the 
words  bench  and  straw  were  commonly 
used  for  bed.  When  the  bed  was  to  be 
made,  they  took  the  bed-sack  out  of  the 
chest,  filled  it  with  fresh  straw,  and 
laid  it  on  the  bench  in  a  recess  of  the 
room,  provided  with  a  curtain.  Bed- 
steads were  rare,  and  only  used  by  peo- 
ple of  rank.  Both  sexes  on  going  to 
bed  stripped  themselves  stark  naked, 
wrapped  a  sheet  around  the  body,  and 
then  drew  the  coverlet  over.  This  prac- 
tice continued  to  late  times.  Lord 
Kames  tells  an  anecdote  of  James  I. 
when  a  child  in  charge  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Mar  :  "  The  king  being 
seized  with  a  cholic  in  the  night  time, 
his  household  servants  flew  to  his  bed- 
chamber, men  and  women,  naked  as 
they  were  bom,  the  Countess  only  bad 
a  smock.'' 

When  about  877  the  Danish  Prince 
Outhrum  was  baptized  and  adopted  by 
his  sponsor,  Alfred  the  Great,  he  be- 
came the  feudatory  king  of  East  Anglia. 


Alfred  presented  him  with  a  short  code 
of  religious  and  civil  laws.  The  former 
made  provision  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical taxes  and  tithes,  payment  of 
clergy,  observance  of  the  Sunday  and 
other  Church  festivals,  the  punishment 
of  incestuous  marriages,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  trials  by  ordeal,  sorcery,  and 
divination.  The  civil  code  laid  down 
the  fines  for  murder,  provided  for  trial 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  m  cases  of  man- 
slaughter, vouchers  for  the  sale  of  cat- 
tle and  other  property,  and  prohibited 
desertion.  In  his  own  kingdom,  pirates 
were  hanged,  no  illiterate  person  could 
hold  office,  all  freeholders  owning  two 
hides  of  land  were  obliged  to  send  their 
sons  to  schools  until  they  were  sixteen. 
For  when  Alfred  came  to  the  throne 
learning  was  so  rare  that  only  a  few  this 
side  of  the  Humber  could  translate  a 
verse  of  Latin,  and  scarcely  any  could 
understand  the  Liturgy  in  iSnglish. 
Neither  priests  nor  people  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  their  devotion. 
But  when  Alfred  had  set  a  personal  ex- 
ample of  learning,  and  had  founded 
seminaries  and  halls  for  teaching,  and 
collected  able  men  from  the  Continent 
to  instruct  in  his  academies,  and  had 
provided  by  a  militia  and  a  fleet  for  the 
external  and  internal  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prosperitv  of  the  people 
was  unexampled,  and,  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land has  been  onward  in  spite  of  all  im- 
pediments. Trade  and  arts  flourished, 
juries  were  established  —  he  hanged 
Judge  Cad  wine  for  sentencing  a  man 
to  death  without  a  jury — sureties  and 
bail  were  adopted,  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided into  shires,  these  into  tithings  or 
ridings,  the  ridings  into  hundreds  or 
wapentakes,  and  these  into  the  lesser 
tithings  or  dwellings  of  ten  household- 
ers, each  of  whom  was  a  pledge  for  the 
others,  and  was  responsible  for  the  good 
behavior  of  his  own  family  and  guests. 
Any  man  not  belonging  to  one  of  these 
tithings  was  outlawed  and  suffered 
death,  and  none  could  enter  one  of  them 
without  a  certificate  from  the  tithing 
to  which  he  bad  belonged.  So  effective 
was  this  system  that  it  has  been  said 
golden  bracelets  were  hung  by  the  road- 
sides and  none  dared  to  remove  them. 
Alfred's  public  measures  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  three  different  Councils — a 
kind  of  Privy  Council,  a  Council  of 
Lords,  and  another  of  Commons,  called 
Wittenagemote.  Hume  says  of  him  : 
**  The  merits  of  this  prince,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public  life,  may  with  advan- 
tage be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of 
any  age  or  any  nation  can  present  to 
us/* 

On  the  field  of  Senlac  the  course  of 
English  liberty  was  checked,  and  the 
bitter  dealings  which  the  Saxons  had, 
in  days  gone  by,  measured  out  to  the 
Celtic  British  was  meted  to  them  in 
turn  by  the  haughty  Normans.  All 
the  miseries  the  forefathers  had  inflict- 
ed the  descendants  were  made  to  suffer. 
Proud  nobles,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  gods,  were  robbed  of  castles  and 
lands,  and  saw  their  daughters  given  in 
marriage,  or  worse,  to  the  offscourings 
of  Europe.  Boyal  ladies  hid  themselves 
in  convents.  It  was  a  carnival  of  plun- 
der and  tyranny.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  and  gallant  defence  of  their 
liberties,  so  completely  were  the  Eng- 
lish subjugated  that  their  very  name  be- 
came a  reproach.  Their  mild  feudalism 
was  supplanted  by  the  harsher  system 
of  the  Korman,  which  converted  the 
whole  people  into  a  nation  of  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
the  monarch  the  head  of  a  large  and  dis- 
ciplined army.  The  first  influx  of  Nor- 
mans, however,  was  the  last,  and  in  no 
long  time  the  60,000  mercenaries  of 
WiUiam  were  absorbed  by  the  larger 
population  of  English. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  so  largely  influenced  by 
the  Normans  as  is  generally  supposed. 
They  were  alien  and  hateful  to  the 
masses.  Yet,  as  Norman  families  form- 
ed the  bulk  of  the  newlv-made  aristoc- 
racy, and  scorned  to  adopt  the  Saxon 
customs,  Norman  words  and  usages  per- 
colated downward  in  society,  and  at 
length  obtained  some  influence  on  na- 
tional manners.  English  was  abolished 
from  the  schools  and  courts  in  favor  of 
Norman  French.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querors became  English,  they  were  cop- 
ied by  those  beneath  them  in  rauK. 
Their  chief  merit,  however,  is  that  they 
assisted  in  moderating  intemperance  and 
coarseness,  and  that  they  gave  a  veneer 
of  refinement  and  politeness  which  had 


been  wanting  to  the  blunt  but  honester 
English. 

This  national  disaster — the  conquest 
of  the  people — may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Confessor  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  clergy.  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury  tells  that,  though  Edward  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  his  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful Edgitha,  he  never  ventured  to  con- 
taminate his  purity  by  one  nuptial  em- 
brace. The  king  declared  the  truth  of 
this  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  for  this  vio- 
lation of  his  marriage  vow  he  was  can- 
onized. He  was  the  first  English  prince 
that  professed  to  cure  scrofula  by  the 
touch. 

William  owed  so  much  to  the  Church 
for  his  success,  that  he  endowed  her 
with  greater  powers,  and  from  his  time 
to  the  Reformation  she  was  the  protec- 
tress of  every  immorality,  the  upholder 
of  every  species  of  tyranny,  the  fore- 
most in  every  cruelty,  the  suppressor  of 
every  liberty — the  scourge  of  God.  She 
cherished  learning  not  because  she  loved 
it,  but  because  learning  ^ave  influence, 
and  she  loved  power.  Like  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  she  hid  the  light,  and 
caused  the  people  to  live  and  die  in 
darkness.  She  helped  to  emancipate 
the  slaves,  not  from  love  of  freedom, 
but  from  desire  of  popularity.  And 
even  when  she  opposed  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  it  was  to  make  her  own  rule  more 
complete  and  more  despotic. 

Yet  there  were  many  in  her  ranks 
who  were  true  priests  of  the  Most  High, 
patient  students,  lovers  of  art,  tender 
physicians  ;  men  who  from  pure  piety 
did  what  they  could  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing, and  to  lead  mankind  to  higher 
things.  These  were  the  salt  of  their 
order,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better 
Church  and  better  times. 

Whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  those 
times  is  almost  wholly  due  to  monastic 
chroniclers,  transcribers,  and  illumina- 
tors. But  it  is  seldom  they  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  household.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Walter  de  Bibblesworth  wrote 
in  French  verse,  **  As  soon  as  the  child 
is  born  it  must  be  swathed ;  lay  it  to 
sleep  in  its  cradle,  and  you  must  have 
a  nurse  to  rock  it.''  At  this  time  the 
cradle  was  called  a  crybbe,  and  infants 
were  tightly  swaddled   from  head  to 
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heel,  80  that  they  looked  like  bundleB. 
Accidents  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  Penitentiale  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  in  the  seventh  century  di- 
rects that  *'  if  a  woman  place  her  infant 
by  the  hearth,  and  the  man  put  water 
into  the  cauldron  and  it  boil  over,  and 
the  child  be  scalded  to  death,  the  wom- 
an must  do  penance  for  her  negligence, 
but  the  man  is  acquitted  of  blame." 
Children  were  brought  up  during  in- 
fancy with  the  mother  in  ner  chamber, 
which  was  generally  both  bed  and  sit- 
ting-room. But  when  a  boy  was  eight 
he  passed  from  infancy  to  knighthood, 
which  lasted  until  manhood  was  reached. 
During  this  period  he  was  usually  sent 
away  to  some  courteous  and  valiant  no- 
bleman to  graduate  in  knighthood. 

There  was  no  privacy  about  bedrooms. 
When  a  lady  received  a  male  visitor,  it 
was  common  for  both  to  sit  on  the  bed- 
side. Dunstan  went  without  ceremony 
to  King  Edgar^s  bed  when  he  was  sleep- 
ing with  his  queen,  and  stood  over  them 
and  rated  them  both  soundly.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  the  Saxon  woman, 
in  every  class,  possessed  those  traits 
which  we  consider  the  glory  of  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. She  was  a  good  housewife, 
a  tender  companion,  a  lover  of  home, 
where  she  was  the  comforter  and  con- 
soler ;  a  virtuous  and  noble  woman.  A 
poem  in  the  Exeter  Booh  tells  us  :  **  It 
beseems  a  damsel  to  be  at  her  board  ;  a 
rambling  woman  scatters  words,  ehe  is 
often  charged  with  faults  ;  a  man  thinks 
of  her  with  contempt,  oft  her  cheek 
smites. '^  Women  of  every  rank  per- 
formed domestic  duties  ;  occasionally 
thej  even  held  the  horse  of  the  guest 
while  he  dismounted.  Spinning  and 
weaving,  needlework  and  embroidery, 
were  carried  on  by  ladies  in  their  cham- 
bers. So  excellent  was  their  embroid- 
ery that  it  was  known  on  the  Continent 
as  opus  Anglicum.  And  the  ill-used 
<][ueen  of  the  Confessor  was  as  expert  in 
hterature  as  in  needlework. 

A  very  unpleasant  feature  was  the 
cruelty  practised  toward  servants. 
These  slaves  had  no  protection  against 
their  owners,  who  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  them.  Mistresses  fre- 
quently ordered  them  to  be  scourged  to 
death.  Slight  offences  entailed  dread- 
f  al  punishments  and  tortures,  just  as 
in  old  Rome,  where  for  breaking  a  dish 


a  slave  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
Sanctuary — a  refuge  for  the  vilest  crim- 
inals— offered  them  no  protection.  The 
Church  permitted  them  to  be  torn  from 
it.  High-born  ladies  were  experts  at 
flogging.  King  Ethelred,  as  a  child, 
was  beaten  by  his  mother  with  a  bunch 
of  candles  when  she  could  not  find  her 
whip,  and  he  could  never  bear  the  sight 
of  a  candle  after.  The  same  king  hu- 
manely enjoined  :  "  And  the  ordinance 
of  our  lord  and  of  his  Witan  is,  that 
Christian  men  for  all  too  little  be  not 
condemned  to  death,  but  in  general  let 
mild  punishment  be  decreed  for  the  peo- 
ple's need  ;  and  let  not  for  a  little  God's 
handy  work  and  his  own  purchase  be  de- 
stroyed, which  he  dearly  bought."  We 
thus  see  that  public  punishments  were 
mild  when  private  ones  were  severe. 
The  aristocracy  too  often  regarded  their 
poor  dependents  as  a  class  not  possess- 
ing feelings  similar  to  their  own,  but  as 
a  sort  of  intermediates  between  them- 
selves and  the  lower  animals.  Nor  has 
that  feeling  entirely  died  out.  Perhaps 
it  was  never  greater  than  in  France  un- 
der Louis  Quatorze.  Longchamp,  who 
wrote  memoirs  of  his  master,  Voltaire, 
and  who  had  been  a  valet- dechambre 
to  Voltaire's  mistress,  Madame  du  Cha- 
telet,  a  highly  cultured  French  Coun- 
tess and  a  member  of  the  French  Court, 
apologized  for  this  trait  in  her  conduct, 
bv  saying  of  the  ^reat  ladies  generally, 
'^On  ne  se  genoit  pas  devant  ses  la« 
quais."  He  continued,  **  It  was  the 
custom,  and  I  have  been  in  the  best 
situations  possible  to  judge  by  my  par- 
ticular case,  that  their  mistresses  only 
regarded  them  as  automata.  I  am  at 
least  convinced  that  Madame  du  Chate- 
let,  in  her  bath,  in  ordering  me  to  wait 
on  her,  did  not  even  see  in  that  the 
shadow  of  indecency,  and  that  my  in- 
dividuality at  that  time  was  in  her  eyes 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  kettle 
which  I  had  in  my  hand." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  paid  great 
attention  to  their  personal  appearance. 
Tweezers  for  extracting  superfluous 
hairs  are  constantly  found  in  their 
graves.  If  the  illuminators  were  cor- 
rect, they  also  dyed  their  hair  in  the 
fashionable  color  of  to-day.  They  loved 
flov^ers  and  birds  and  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  Their  dress  was  most  becom- 
ing, and  often  as  graceful  as  that  of  the 
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and  ladies  rode  sideways  as  they  do  now. 
Side  saddles  were  introduced,  says  an 
old  writer,  by  Anne  of  Bohemia.  The 
shoemaker  was  also  the  harness-maker 
of  those  times.  Walter  Mapes  says  that 
everj  parish  had  a  drinking  house  call- 
ed the  Gild  (or  Guest)  house.  Private 
hospitality  to  wayfarers  began  to  de* 
cline,  and  was  enjoined  from  the  pul- 
pits. Bede  says^  the  first  act  of  hospi- 
tality was  to  wash  the  stranger's  feet 
and  hands.  Mass  priests  were  forbid- 
den to  eat  or  drink  at  alehouses.  The 
sign  of  an  alehouse  was  a  stake,  of  a 
wine-shop  a  bush.  Travelling  was  dan- 
serous.  Men  went  from  place  to  place 
m  large  parties,  like  Chaucer's  Canter* 
bury  Pilgrims,  as  a  mutual  protection. 
A  man  travelling  alone  was  himself  lia- 
ble to  be  arrested  as  a  thief.  Money 
payment  was  made  by  weight.  The 
word  pound  meant  a  pound  weight  of 
silver.  Owing  to  the  odious  practice  of 
cheating  when  sales  were  conducted 
orally,  the  law  made  no  bargain  valid 
unless  before  witnesses. 

The  English  under  King  Harold, 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  wore 
short  garments  reaching  to  the  mid- 
knee  ;  they  had  their  hair  cropped,  their 
beards  shaven,  their  arms  laden  with 
golden  bracelets,  their  skin  adorned 
with  punctured  designs  ;  they  were  ac- 
customed to  eat  till  they  became  sur- 
feited, and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick. 
These  latter  habits  they  imparted  to 
their  conquerors,  whose  manners  in 
other  respects  they  adopted."  The 
same  autnor,  writing  of  the  Norman- 
English  under  William  Bufus,  says, 
"  Everything  was  so  changed  that  there 
was  no  man  rich  except  the  money- 
changers, and  no  clerks  but  lawyers. 
The  courtiers  then  preyed  upon  the 
property  of  the  country  people,  and 
consumed  their  substance,  taking  the 
very  meat  from  their  mouths.  Then 
was  there  flowing  hair  and  extravagant 
dress  ;  and  then  was  invented  the  fash- 
ion of  shoes  with  curved  points ;  then 
the  model  for  young  men  to  rival  wom- 
en in  delicacy  of  person,  to  mince  their 
fait,  to  walk  with  loose  gestures  and 
alf  naked."  In  the  next  reign,  "  they 
vied  with  women  in  length  of  locks, 
and  wherever  these  were  wanting,  nut 
on  false  tresses.''  In  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen they  had  developed  into  utter  law- 
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lessness.  Ale  and  mead,  although  still 
the  common  drinks,  were  now  with  the 
rich  giving  way  to  wine.  A  writer  in 
the  twelfth  century  somewhat  wittily 
said  that  ^^  good  wine  should  be  as  clear 
as  the  tears  of  a  penitent,  so  that  a  man 
may  see  distinctly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  It  should  represent  the  green- 
ness of  a  buffalo's  horn ;  when  drunk, 
it  should  descend  impetuously  like 
thunder,  sweet- tasted  as  an  almond, 
creeping  like  a  squirrel,  leaping  like  a 
roebuck,  strong  liice  the  building  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery,  glittering  like  a 
spark  of  fire,  subtle  as  the  logic  of  the 
schools  of  Paris,  delicate  as  fine  silk, 
and  colder  than  crystal." 

In  cookery,  garlic  was  used  with  very 
many  dishes.  Garlic  sauce  was  a  favor* 
ite.  '^  A  great  prince  ate  garlic  with  a 
goose."  Roasted  hen  or  broiled  pork 
' '  required  a  strong  garlic  sauce. "  JPish 
were  cooked  in  wine  and  water,  and 
"  served  with  a  sauce  composed  of  sage, 
parsley,  cost,  ditany,  wild  thyme,  and 

farlic,  with  pepper  and  salt."  The 
Tormans  liked  their  dishes  highly  sea- 
soned. Bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  the 
food  of  the  poor,  still  retain  their  Low 
German  names  which  had  been  brought 
from  Friesland.  Flesh  meats  took  the 
Norman  names.  Bread  was  baked  in 
the  form  of  buns,  and  marked  by  the 
superstitious  bakers  with  a  cross.  Plain 
food  and  drink  were  abundant,  and  the 
poor  had  '*  easier  times"  than  they  have 
now.  But  then  their  wants  were  fewer. 
Early  rising  was  common  to  all.  In 
one  of  the  romances,  a  hero  '^  is  accused 
of  laziness  because  he  was  in  bed  after 
the  cock  had  crowed."  People  warmed 
themselves  in  ways  strange  to  us.  In 
winter  they  sat  bare-legged  before  the 
fire,  and  ladies  warmed  themselves  in  a 
free-and  easy  way  before  the  other  sex. 
During  the  Norman  period  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  women  became  very 
corrupt.  They  were  liable  to  outrage 
with  impunity,  and  tl^e  honor  which 
they  could  not  preserve  became  little 
prized.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  pages  of  all  history  a  more  atrocious 
set  of  ruffians  than  the  Norman  land- 
owners, and  their  women  were  worthy 
•  of  them.  One  of  these  f  eudd  barons — 
a  very  bad  type  of  a  bad  class — was  Rob- 
ert de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shropshire  and 
of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  a  man  so 
89 
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powerf al  that  he  snccesef  ally  defied  the 
aathority  of  Henry  I.,  who  had  granted 
him  the  Conqueror *s  demeenes  in  Nor- 
mandy. Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
lived  in  his  time,  says  of  him  :  ^*  He 
preferred  the  slaughter  of  bis  captives 
to  their  ransom.  He  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  his  own  children  when  in  sport  they 
hid  their  faces  under  his  cloak.  He 
impaled  persons  of  both  sexes  on  stakes. 
To  butcher  men  in  a  horrible  manner 
was  to  him  an  agreeable  feast.*'  Of 
another  contemporary  feudal  lord,  the 
same  author  says  :  **  When  any  one  by 
force  or  fraud  fell  into  his  hands  the 
captive  might  say,  '  The  pains  of  hell 
compassed  me  round.'  Homicide  was 
his  passion  and  his  glory.  He  impris- 
onea  his  own  countess,  an  unheard-of 
outrage,  and  cruel  and  lewd  at  once ; 
while  he  subjected  her  to  fetters  and 
torture  by  day  to  extort  money,  he 
forced  her  to  cohabit  with  him  by  night, 
in  order  to  mock  her.  Each  night  his 
brutal  followers  dragged  her  from  prison 
to  his  bed,  each  morning  they  carried 
her  from  his  chamber  back  to  her  pris- 
on. Amicably  addressing  any  one  who 
approached  him,  he  would  plunge  a 
sword  into  his  side,  laughiug  the  while  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  carried  his 
sword  naked  under  his  cloak  more  fre- 
quently than  sheathed.  Men  feared 
him,  bowed  down  to  him,  worshipped 
him."  If  these  men  were  mad — and 
no  one  deemed  them  so— then  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Norman  nobility  was  also 
mad  —mad  with  the  lust  of  uncontrolled 
power^for  each  was  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  district,  and  could  laugh  at  rij^ht 
and  law.  And  it  is  from  such  villains 
as  these  that  so  many  are  proud  to  de- 
rive their  ancestry.  We  refuse  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  names.  One 
Alfred  was  worth  the  whole  Norman 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  combined. 
One  humble  worker  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men  was  of  more  value  than  a 
cartload  of  barons.  For  which  of  them 
all  would  we  exchange  the  poet-plough- 
man Bums  ?  Yet  we  will  do  them  this 
justice  :  ignorant  and  idle  as  they  were, 
the  Anglo-Normans  were  good  fighters. 
They  were  amply  gifted  with  brute  cour- 
age. And  it  was  from  them,  too,  in 
their  hours  of  idleness  that  gallantry 
and  chivalry  sprang  up  in  our  country, 
producing  in  time  a  more  general  re- 


finement. Their  lavish  expenditure 
was  named  generosity,  but  then  tbey^ 
extorted  their  means  of  exercising  this 
by  plundering  those  who  toiled  aad 
traded.  This  extravagance  caused  them 
to  be  attended  by  a  host  of  base  flatter- 
ers, such  as  fed  at  the  ancient  tables  of 
rich  Romans,  and  were  the  butts  of  the 
guests.  The  common  names  for  these 
were  letchers  and  ribalds.  A  letcher 
was  a  dish-licker.  Both  words  are  atiU 
used  by  us,  but  their  meanings  have 
changed. 

Although  the  laws  enacted  under  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  super- 
seded those  of  the  Confessor  to  a  large 
extent,  especially  in  all  that  bore  on 
feudalism,  yet  these  monarchs  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  yield  to  the  popu- 
lar love  of  the  old  habits  and  customa. 
When  therefore  feudal  customs  were 
abolished,  the  bulk  of  the  laws  that  re- 
mained were  based  on  the  Anglo  Saxon. 
The  Land  Laws  and  the  Game  Laws 
are  derived  from  the  Normans^  the 
Common  Law  from  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
and  almost  all  our  Statute  Law  breathes 
the  spirit  of  pre- Norman  England. 

Scholastic  learning  was  no  accom- 
plishment to  a  medjaaval  gentleman. 
*'  In  the  historical  romances  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  prince  or  baron  is  sometimes 
able  to  read,"  but  only  accidentally. 
Reading  and  writing  were  for  clerks  and 
secretaries.  A  gentleman  was  taught 
deportment,  manly  exercises,  the  use 
of  arms,  horsemanship,  hunting  and 
hawking,  carving  at  table,  and  chess, 
and  occasionally  music.  Chess  was  a 
necessary  accomplishment.  Learning, 
however,  was  not  so  derogatory  to  ladies 
as  their  lives  were  more  sedentary. 
Hence  they  were  permitted  to  read  and 
write  a  little.  But  the  middle,  and 
even  the  lower  classes,  were  fairly 
taught     The  teacher  was  the  parish 

Eriest ;  and  the  school -house  the  priest's 
ouse,  or  the  parish  church.  Curioudy 
enough.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  description 
of  our  modem  aristocracy  is  that  *'  they 
read  little,  and  are  much  in  the  open 
air."  Writing  was  done  on  long  nar- 
row scrolls,  which  rolled  up  like  our 
school  maps. 

The  slight  wooden  buildings  which 
sufficed  for  the  An^lo- Saxons  did  not 
accord  with  the  habits  of  the  Normans. 
They  required  structures  which  coidd 
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resist  powerful  attack^  otherwise  they 
might  have  been  annihilated  by  the  op- 
pressed  people,  or  by  each  other.  Thus 
substantia]  edifices  of  stone  were  con- 
structed, until  every  good  farmhouse 
became  a  small  fortress.  The  Free* 
masons  of  the  Continent  taught  the 
English  architecture.  Bishops  were 
sometimes  noted  architects  ;  and  for 
beauty,  solidity,  and  ornament,  no  build* 
ings  in  England  can  compare  with  those 
of  their  kind  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  weapon  in  which  the  English  de- 
lighted was  the  bow,  one  which  requires 
strength  of  arm,  keenness  of  sight, 
sound  judgment,  and  an  unshaken 
nerve.  Bow  and  arrow  are  words  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  it  was  after  the  Con- 
quest that  the  English  made  them  as 
terrible  on  the  Continent  as  they  were 
to  the  Hibernian  Scots,  who  called  the 
arrow  **  a  flying  devil." 

When  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the 
aristocracy  were  modified  oy  the  growth 
of  the  great  middle  class  which  has 
made  England  what  she  is,  we  find  an 
improvement  in  all  directions.  Wealth 
became  more  divided,  and  a  burgher  or 
yeoman's  house  was  one  of  comfort  and 
plenty.  **  The  ordinary  dinner  of  a 
respectable  burgher  consisted  of  a  soup 
and  two  or  three  plain  dishes  of  meat, 
followed  by  cheese,  pastry,  and  fruit." 
Meal-times  changed.  The  old  proverb 
said  : 

**  Lever  k  cinq,  diner  &  nenf, 
Sonper  &  cinq,  ooncher  k  nenf, 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  neuf." 

But  a  later  and  more  fashionable  one 
was : 

"  Lever  k  six,  diner  li  dix, 
Soaper  k  six,  ooucher  k  dix." 

In  Chaucer's  Sckipmannes  Tale,  the 
monk  likes  his  dinner  atj^rm^ — nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  plates 
came  into  use,  two  ate  out  of  the  same 
one,  often  a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 
Habits  at  table,  as  we  find  from  the 
Boke  of  Curtasye,  would  be  too  disgust- 
ing to  us  to  endure  in  any  company. 
Handiserchiefs  were  not  in  use,  but  the 
table  cloth  was  an  object  of  pride  to 
the  owner.  Dishes  were  multiplied, 
and  so  far  were  our  ancestors  from  liv- 
ing on  **  the  roast  beef  of  old  England," 
that  our  dishes  are  few  and  simple  com- 
pared with  theirs.     Yet  so  greedy  were 


they,  that  when  anything  tempting  ap- 
peared on  the  table,  *'  ten  hands  at  once 
swarm  in  the  dish."  The  fare  of  the 
poor  was  of  the  homeliest,  but  the 
chroniclers  rarely  deigned  to  mention 
these,  and  their  circumstances  did  not 
improve  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of 
the  other  classes.  With  the  latter,  lux- 
uries increased  so  that  two  or  three 
courses  of  a  dozen  dishes  each  were  not 
uncommon.  Riding  on  horseback  be- 
came general,  and  was  ostentatiously 
indulged  in  by  the  clergy.  In  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Uanterbury  Tales,  Chaucer 
says  of  the  monk  : 

"  Fall  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridei 

here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  olere, 
And  eke  as  load,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle.'* 

A  satirist  in  Edward  J.'s  reign  sang  : 

*^  While  Gud  was  on  earth  and  waadered  wide, 
What  was  the  reason  he  woald  not  ride  ? 
Beoaase  he  woold  not  have  a  groom  to  go 

by  his  side. 
Nor  the  grudging  of  any  gadling  to  jaw  or 
to  chide." 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  a  good  breed  of  its 
own,  and  the  best  war-horses  came  from 
the  Orkneys. 

In  drawing,  as  we  must,  this  paper 
to  a  close,  we  would  remark  that  the 
mediaeval  times  do  not  offer  a  satisfac- 
tory picture  of  society.     It  was  a  tran- 
sitional period  of  great  contrasts,  great 
hardships  and  of  much  suffering.     Dis- 
eases abounded,  and  none  knew  how  to 
cure  them.     Leprosy  was  as  common 
as  it  is  in  the  East.     Barbers  were  the 
surgeons,  and  men  were  bled  and  poi- 
soned to  death  with  the  best  intentions. 
Wars  and  pestilences  often  decimated 
the  people  and  left  the  fields  bare  of 
tillage.     Every  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
spirit  of  the  English  {)easants,  stung  by 
hanger,   broke  into  insurrection,  and 
their  bodies  hung,  till  they  dropped  to 
pieces,  from  tree  and  gibbet.     Suicides 
rotted  at  the  crossways  with  a  stake 
driven  through   them    to    the    earth. 
Every   jail,   castle,   municipality,   and 
monastery  had  its  instruments  of  tor- 
ture.     Everj  village  had   its  stocks, 
every  town  its  pillory.     Maniacs  were 
flogged  and  chained,  and  immured  and 
staived  in  nakedness  and  filth.     Robust 
beggars  robbed  in  gangs,  and  paupers 
swarmed  daily  around  the  doors  of  re* 
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ligions  honses.  Helpless  and  ignorant 
women  were  drownea  or  burnt  alive  in 
the  name  of  religion,  becanse  it  was 
written,  "  Ye  shall  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  liTe."  The  highest  class  was  cor- 
rupt from  choice,  the  lowest  was  cor- 
rupt from  necessity,  and  the  morality 
of  the  burghers  and  farmers  was  low, 
because,  as  Wright  in  his  great  work 
truly  says,  "  the  clergy  were  the  great 
corrupters  of  domestic  virtue  among 
both  these  classes."  The  small  gentry 
was  the  only  one  that  remained  com- 

J^aratively  pure  in  those  impure  times, 
or  their  blood  had  little  or  no  taint  of 


the  Korman.  And  if  modem  habits 
and  customs  exhibit  a  better  state  of 
things ;  if  our  women  are  more  virtu- 
ous and  our  men  lead  cleaner  lives  ;  if 
we  are  more  humane,  more  enlightened, 
more  temperate,  more  considerate  of 
others,  we  owe  it,  under  Providence,  ta 
those  noble  ones  of  all  ranks  who  wrote 
and  pleaded,  satirized  and  sang,  who 
investij^ated  and  bare  witness,  and  who 
resisted  alike  the  physical  shackles  of 
the  nobles  and  the  mental  fetters  of  the 
priests,  giving  their  energies  and  their 
lives  a  sacrifice  for  truth. — Westminster 
Bevieiv. 


#  ♦ 


SCIENTIFIC    PBOBLEMS   OF   THE    FUTUBE. 


Br  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ELSDALE. 


An  able  writer,  Mr.  Pearson,  has  re- 
cently observed  in  his  work,  "  National 
Progress  and  National  Character,*'  that 
few  or  no  further  leading  discoveries  or 
new  departures  in  physical  or  mechan- 
ical science  are  to  be  expected  ;  that  fu- 
ture geneiations  have  now  only  to  till 
in  the  details  and  to  supplement  what 
has  already  been  done. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  must 
not  thus  set  limits  to  the  inventiveness 
of  mankind.  The  well-known  epithet 
nepiippadrc  dvrjp  will  justify  itself  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  Nor  can  we  set 
arbitrary  bounds  to  the  inexhaustible 
secrets  of  Nature,  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  new  arrangements  and  fresh 
combinations  which  are  open  to  further 
research  into  them.  An  ever  larger 
and  larger  number  of  fertile  brains  are 
continually  at' work  in  discovery  and  in- 
vention, as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  most 
cursory  study  of  the  annual  publica- 
tions of  any  of  the  various  State  Patent 
Offices.  And  these  fresh  brains  start 
from  an  ever-widening  vantage  ground 
of  accumulated  research  and  proved  ex- 
perience. The  result  must  surely  be 
that  important  inventions  and  new  dis- 
coveries will  crowd  thicker  upon  the 
world  in  the  twentieth  than  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I  think  that  we  have 
now  looming  before  us  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  darkly,  no  doubt,  but  still 
very  distinctly,  leading  discoveries  in 
science  which  will  constitute  new  de- 


partures fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger 
than,  those  which  have  resulted  from, 
let  us  say,  the  introduction  of  railways 
or  telegraphs  in  the  past.  Their  num- 
ber may  possibly  be  legion.  I  propose 
here  to  confine  myself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  four  leading  problems,  some,  if 
not  ail,  of  which  seem  practically  cer- 
tain of  solution  in  the  next  generation, 
if  not  in  our  own.  And  their  solution 
will  involve  results  of  enormous  and 
almost  incalculable  importance  to  the 
future  of  mankind. 

I. 

The  conquest  of  the  air  is  the  first  of 
them.  Aerial  navigation  has  been  the 
dream  of  enterprising  and  inventive 
men  in  all  the  ages,  and  that  dream  is 
now  drawing  near  to  its  realization. 

The  invention  of  balloons  has  no 
doubt  given  some  impetus  to  the  study 
of  the  subject,  and  navigable  balloons 
of  increasing  speed  and  importance  are 
at  this  moment  being  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Thus,  the  latest  improved  ma- 
chine now  under  construction  for  the 
French  War  Office  is  expected  to  ob- 
tain a  speed  of  forty  kilometres,  or 
nearly  twenty-five  miles,  an  hour.  The 
navigable  balloon,  however,  at  its  best, 
will,  on  a  broad  view,  provide  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  stepping-stone 
or  intermediate  stage,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  flying-machine  proper,  which 
will  certainly  follow  and  supersede  it  in 
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the  future.  Meanwhile,  unless  some 
ttold  inventor  should  bring  forward 
speedily  a  true  flying-machiDe,  we  may 
expect  to  see  successive  modifications  in, 
or  progressive  forms  of,  uavigable  bal- 
loons introducing  the  principle  of  the 
flying-machine  proper  gradually  and 
tentatively. 

Thus,  whereas  at  pr  sent  all  the 
weight  is  sustained  by  the  balloon,  in 
future  models  the  greater  part  of  the 
weight  only  will  probably  be  gas-sus- 
tained, and  the  rest  of  the  lifting  power, 
and  necessary  changes  of  elevation,  will 
be  provided  for  by  the  lifting  action  of 
air  screws.  By-and-by  the  air  screw, 
or  air  propulsion  in  some  form,  will  pre- 
dominate. The  balloon  will  be  first  re- 
duced to  an  auxiliary  appliance,  and 
then  laid  aside  altogether.  The  result, 
of  course,  of  its  final  rejection  will  be 
au  immense  gain  in  a  greatly  diminished 
resistance  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  speed  and  power. 

W  hen  first  it  became  my  duty  to  study 
this  subject,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  flying-machine  proper 
was  a  demonstrable  impossibility,  in  the 
then  condition  of  mechanical  science. 
Since  that  time  the  problem  has  been 
attacked,  and  its  great  acknowledged 
difficulties  steadily  minimized,  from 
three  different  quarters  simultaneously. 
The  net  result  has  been  to  reduce  it  to 
far  more  moderate  and  manageable  di- 
mensions ;  and  if  a  corresponding  rate 
of  progress  is  to  be  maintained  for  an- 
other thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  this 
great  problem  is  morally  certain  of  solu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  the 
subject  in  any  detail,  or  to  give  any  fig- 
ures or  calculations  upon  it,  but  rather 
to  confine  myself  to  such  observations 
on  its  leading  conditions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  and  support  the  above 
statement,  and  to  indicate  generally  our 
present  position  on  the  whole  question. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  by 
flying.machines  hinges  primarily,  of 
course,  on  the  ratio  of  power  developed 
by,  to  weight  involved  in,  the  motor. 
Only  thirteen  years  ago  that  ratio  was 
simnly  prohibitory.  Any  competent 
mecnanical  engineer  who  considered  the 
matter  could  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  then  practically  im- 
possible to  make  a  motor,  on  any  large 


and  safe-working  scale,  which  would  lift 
its  own  weight,  much  less  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  passenger-carrying  machine  and 

f)as6enger8  as  well.  Since  that  date  a 
arge  progress  has  been  achieved,  and 
motors  can  now  be  made  which,  for  the 
same  weight,  will  give  a  greatly  in- 
creased power.  One  of  the  latest  new 
departures  in  this  line  is  the  motor 
which  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  has  worked 
out  for  his  flying- machine.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  it,  and  can 
certify  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or 
ultimate  success  of  the  machine  gen- 
erally, it  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  the  motor  especially  devel- 
ops an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  power  for  weight  carried. 

Side  by  side  with  this  great  increase 
of  power  in  the  motors,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance perhaps  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  question,  we  must  next  consider 
the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  aluminium, 
together  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  its  valuable 
alloys,  such  as  the  alloy  with  about  five 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

Within  my  recollection  the  price  of 
aluminium  has  fallen  from  a  guinea  to 
about  two  shillings  the  ounce  weight. 
A  very  moderate  further  fall  in  price — 
far  less  than  the  above  great  and  recent 
fall  of  90  percent. — and  a  little  further 
corresponding  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  these  alloys, 
will  cause  aluminium  alloys  to  drive 
steel  out  of  the  market  for  manv  impor- 
tant engineering  purposes,  such  as  the 
construction  of  bridges  of  wide  span. 
And  the  new  metals  will  be  of  cardinal 
importance  to  aerial  navigation,  as  they 
are  the  material  upon  which  we  must 
rely  for  the  construction  of  the  flying- 
machines  of  the  future. 

The  third  direction  in  which  very  im- 
portant progress  has  been  achieved  re- 
cently is  the  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  determine 
the  laws  of  flight  or  locomotion,  as  well 
as  of  suspension  therein.  The  resistance 
of  the  air  is  the  one  all- sufficient  ful- 
crum or  basis  on  which  every  fljing- 
machine  must  rely.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  laws  something  has  been  done 
by  the  study  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  results  of  instantane- 
ous photographs  of  them,  especially  by 
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modern  French  writers.  For  the  laws 
which  govern  the  flight  of  birds  mast, 
mutatis  mutandis — that  is,  in  principle 
— appi  V  to  all  aerial  locomotion.  Hence, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the ''  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica"  we  see  progress  on  the  sab- 
ject.  Thns  we  find  therein  an  instrnc- 
tire  table,  showing  clearly  that,  contrary 
to  many  people's  ideas  npon  the  subject, 
the  sastaming  or  wing  area  in  all  flying 
bodies  in  NTatare  increases  in  a  much  less 
proportion  than  the  increased  weight  to 
oe  carried.  For  the  swallow  or  the  spar- 
row has  a  much  less  proportionate  area  of 
wing  than  the  fly,  the  gnat,  or  the 
beetle  ;  and  the  vulture  or  wild  swan  a 
much  less  area  than  the  swallow.  This 
is  an  important  fundamental  fact  in 
aerial  navigation,  as  showing  that  the 
flying-machine  of  the  future  can  be 
made  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 
But  by  far  the  most  useful  progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  Profes- 
sor Langley  in  his  excellent  ^'  Experi- 
ments in  Aerodynamics,'^  wherein  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  laid  down,  for 
the  first  time,  a  really  sound  and  reliable 
scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  aerial 
locomotion  by  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments and  well-reasoned  dednctions 
from  them.  We  may  note  with  pleas- 
ure that  Professor  Langley  is  reported 
to  be  now  engaged  upon  a  model  aerial 
machine  on  a  working  scale.  Whatever 
its  ultimate  measure  of  success,  his  new 
experiments  with  it  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  aerial  navigation  an- 
other stage. 

I  repeat  that  the  net  result  of  modern 
progress  in  these  three  directions — the 
study  of  the  governing  conditions  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  motor  necessary  for  doing 
it,  and  the  decrease  in  its  amount,  or  in 
the  weights  to  be  lifted — has  been  to 
bring  the  problem  of  aerial  locomotion 
well  within  the  range  of  practical  men. 
What  is  now  required  is  that  the  field 
of  research  and  experiment  should  no 
longer  be  left  to  unpractical  enthusiasts, 
as  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  of  yore. 
It  is  hit^h  time  that  really  competent 
and  well-informed  mechanical  engineers 
should  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Maxim 
and  Professor  Langley  by  turning  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  Once  let  this 
be  done,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
problem  will  be  in  a  fair  way  pf  solu- 


tion, and  cannot  fail  ultimately  of  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Nevertheless,  after 
some  considerable  study  of  the  question, 
I  have  a  persuasion  amounting  to  a  con- 
viction that  whatever  partial  or  tempo- 
rary success  may  attend  all  such  ma- 
chines as  Mr.  Maxim's,  which  depend 
upon  locomotion  through  the  air  for  bus* 
taining  power  in  it,  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  be  something 
different.  That  is,  I  believe  that  a 
really  safe,  workable,  and  reliable  fl^in^- 
machine  must  be  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  dissociating  the  stable  vertical 
suspension  in  the  air,  if  required,  from 
horizontal  locomotion  through  it.  Such 
a  machine  must  be  capable  of  rising  ver- 
tically in  the  air  in  a  dead  calm,  and  re- 
maining suspended  in  it,  as  apart  from, 
or  in  addition  to,  any  question  of  hori- 
zontal locomotion  through  the  air. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  so  constructed  that 
no  possible  breakdown  or  failure  in  any 
engine,  or  in  any  part  of  the  gear,  will 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 
But  these  conditions  will  no  doubt  in- 
volve a  considerable  further  reduction 
in  the  ratio  of  weight  carried  to  power 
developed  in  the  motor,  and  for  this  we 
must  oe  content  to  await  the  further 
progress  of  science. 

Once  let  this  vital  issue  of  stable  sus- 
pension in  the  air  be  satisfactorily 
achieved  in  a  really  sonnd,  safe,  and  t^ 
liable  way,  and  the  consequences  which 
will  follow  from  the  new  departure  are 
enormous  and  incalculable.  Locomo- 
tion through  the  air,  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  from  a  bow,  and  at  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  rate  of  speed,  will  immedi- 
ately and  easily  follow,  and  the  resulting 
machine  is  bound  for  light  transport  to 
distance  all  competition  in  locomotion 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  For  one  of 
the  special  and  leading  advantages  at- 
taching to  aerial,  as  opposed  to  all  or- 
dinary locomotion  at  present,  is  tnat  in- 
creased speed  will  not  involve  a  great 
and  disproportionate  increase  of  power 
as  it  does  now.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  marine  engineer,  and  to 
every  well-informed  man  everywhere, 
that  an  enormous  increase  of  power  is 
necessary  to  gain  a  very  moderate  in- 
crease of  speed  in  ocean  navigation. 
Thus,  if  a  steamer  with  a  given  horse- 
power will  run  at,  say  fourteen  knots 
an  hour,  if  we  double  that  horse-power 
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we  may  only  succeed  in  driving  her 
some  sixteen  knois  more  or  less — that 
is,  the  doubling  of  the  horse-power  will 
only  give  us  one-seventh  additional  in- 
crease in  speed.  Bat  in  aerial  locomo- 
tion the  conditions  are  radically  differ- 
ent, and  the  gain  is  all  the  other  way. 
Thas,  if  a  flyrng-maofaine  with  a  given 
horse-power  will  run  at,  say  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  with  less  than  double'that[horse- 
power  it  will  be  likely  to  run  100  miles, 
so  that  the  increased  power  required  for 
doubling  the  speed  is  most  moderate, 
instead  of  bein^  enormous  and  prohibi- 
tory as  it  would  be  in  water  transport. 

The  aerial  navigation  of  the  future 
will  not  only  be  much  swifter  and  more 
direct,  being  in  'a  straight  course  over 
moor,  mountain  or  bog,  wood,  ravine 
or  river,  but  it  will  also  be  much  safer 
than  our  ordinary  locomotion  by  railway 
and  steamer  at  present.  For  as  the 
traffic  on  our  railways  and  steamboats 
steadily  increases,  the  risk  of  accident 
on  the  crowded  lines  and  ocean  thor- 
oughfares, due  to  a  set  of  objects  all 
moving  in '  one  horizontal  plane,  in- 
creases continually,  as  we  are  alreadj 
finding^out  in  many  a  disastrous  colli- 
sion. But  once  let  this  problem  of  stable 
suspension  in  the  air  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  we  shall  cut  off  at  a  stroke 
a  whole  host  of  causes  and  possible  con- 
tingencies which  now  inevitably  involve 
continual  risk  of  accident.  For  the  fly- 
ing-machine of  the  future  will  travel  di- 
rectly  and  independently  through  the 
air  from  point  to  point.  It  will  incur 
no  risks  from  drowsy  or  overworked  sig- 
nalmen, from  inevitable  imperfections 
in  or  obstruction  upon  the  permanent 
way,  from  chances  and  contingencies  due 
to  the  running  of  excursion  trains  or 
extra  traffic,  from  icebergs,  or  floating 
hulks,  rocks,  shoals,  treacherous  cur- 
rents, unreliable  compasses,  or  other 
hindrances  to  safe  navigation.  If  it 
meet  or  overtake  a  fellow  machine  in 
the  air,  it  has  the  whole  wide  ocean  of 
air  above  or  below  it  in  which  to  pass 
in  safety,  besides  an  unlimited  fiela  on 
either  hand.  An  endless  number  of  ex* 
temal  sources  of  accident  will  be  elim- 
inated. Once  let  the  flying-machine 
be  stable,  strong,  safe,  and  powerfal 
enough  for  its  work,  and  it  will  repre- 
sent the  safest  kind  of  locomotion  ever 
invented. 


It  will  compete  with  the  railways  for 
light  traffic,  such  as  the  transport  of 
mails,  on  terms  which  must  apparently 
confer  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Thus,  if  we  roughly  set  the  cost  of  the 
stations  along  100  miles  of  our  English 
railway's,  and  the  cost,  working,  main- 
tenance, and  renewal  of  the  aerial  ma- 
chines against  the  corresponding  charges 
for  engines,  rolling  stock,  and  working 
expenses  on  the  line,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  to  score  to  the  aerial 
line  : 

Annnal  interest  at,  say,  6  per  cent, 
on  the  first  odst  of  100  miles  of' 
line  at  £39.000  a  mile,  which  has 
been  about  the  average  cost  of 
constmction  of  English  railways.  £195,000 

Annnal  charge  for  maintenance  or 
renewal  of  the  permanent  way,  at 
£231  per  mile £23,100 


£218,100 


This  shows  that  in  aid  of  the  main- 
tenance and  working  of  100  miles  of 
aerial  line,  or  as  increased  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  there  will  be  an  annual 
subsidy  of  more  than  £200,000  repre- 
senting the  saving  on  the  cost  of  a  cor- 
responding length  of  railway.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  any  possible  in-^ 
crease  in  the  working  expenses  of  the 
aerial  line,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding charges  on  the  railway,  could 
swallow  it  up. 

The  revolution  made  in  locomotion  by 
the  flying-machine,  whereby  we  shall  be 
able  to  run  from  London  to  New  York 
in,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  from  liOndon  to  Paris 
and  back  between  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon, will  be  at  least  as  great  as  that 
caused  recently  by  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  steam  navigation. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  principles  of  con- 
struction 01  these  aerial  machines  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  as  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere  in  a  professional  publication, 
that  they  will  probably  be  of  very  mod- 
erate size,  much  le&s  than  the  huge  nav- 
igable balloon  for  military  purposes,  for 
which  they  will  be  most  valuable,  and 
will  be  speedily  adopted.  For  ordinary 
or  civil  purposes  also  they  will  no  doubt 
be  small  at  first,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
set  limits  to  their  future  development. 
The  web,  or  superposed  webs,  of  aero- 
plane, part  steadying,  part  sustaining. 
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which  will  be  their  leading  external 
feature^  will  be  inclined  during  flight, 
at  a  very  small  angle  with  the  horizon- 
tal, probably  not  more  than  1^"  or  1  J**. 
Insiae  this,  or  below  it,  there  will  be  a 
long  low  car,  presenting  a  minimum 
surface  to  the  air,  in  which  passengers, 
light  baggage,  or  mails  will  be  carried. 
And  the  machines*will  run,  as  above,  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  probably  up  to,  or 
even  exceeding,  100  miles  an  hour. 

Finally,  I  repeat  that  if  anything  like 
the  same  rate  of  progress  is  to  be  main- 
tained during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  has  actually  been  made  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  prob- 
lem of  aerial  navigation  by  flying- 
machines,  which  ten  years  ago  was  de- 
monstrably insuperable,  in  the  then 
condition  of  mecnanics,  and  which  at 
present  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  will  soon  be  comparatively 
easy,  and  will  be  morally  certain  of  so- 
lution. 

II. 

A  wise  man  of  old,  in  naming  three 
things  which  puzzle  him,  has  associated 
together  "  the  way  of  a  fish  in  the  sea*' 
and  *'  the  way  of  a  fowl  in  the  air."  It 
is  here  proposed  to  follow  his  example, 
and,  having  disposed  of  the  way  of  the 
fowl  in  the  air,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  aerial  navigation,  to  consider 
next  whether  any  important  new  de- 
partures are  not  possible  and  even  prob- 
able in  marine  locomotion.  I  believe 
they  are  quite  possible  and  probable, 
whether  in  the  immediate  or  in  the  more 
remote  future.  Any  revolution  which 
may  be  effected  in  this  direction  will 
not  be  as  startling  and  wonder-provok- 
ing as  the  conquest  of  the  air.  Never- 
theless, such  a  future  conquest  of  the 
water,  as  we  may  perhaps  call  it,  may 
prove  ultimately  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

I  believe,  then,  that  a  practical  revo- 
lution in  marine  navigation  is  possible, 
if  only  we  will  set  ourselves,  with  the 
wise  man  of  old,  to  study  the  way  of  the 
fish  in  the  sea.  With  all  possible  re- 
spect to  the  numerous  professors  and 
students,  and  innumerable  practical 
men,  engaged  in  marine  engineering  and 
marine  locomotion  generally,  I  would 
venture  to  challenge  them  to  consider 
carefully  whether  they  are  not  all,  in  the 


main,  on  the  wrong  tack.  They  are 
one  and  all,  so  far  as  appears  by  a  study 
of  all  the  publications,  as  the  Jtlngineer, 
Engineertng,  the  Scientific  American, 
etc. ,  setting  themsel  ves  steadily  to  gain  in- 
creased speed  by  a  continual  development 
of  the  locomotive  power.  Snccessiye  im- 
provements in  engines,  boilers,  screws, 
economy  of  fuel,  and  so  on,  are  all  very 
desirable  in  their  way,  no  doubt.  Bat 
these  things  seem  to  me  unduly  to  mo- 
nopolize attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
one  vital  problem  which  appears  to  con- 
tain the  key  to  the  whole  question — 
namely,  the  diminishing  of  fluid  resist- 
ance. At  present,  as  we  mcreaae  the  pro- 
pulsive power  continually,  we  are  con- 
tinually piling  up  extra  resistance  to  meet 
and  swallow  it  up.  I  repeat,  that  any 
great  further  progress  in  ocean  naviga- 
tion is  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  a 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  way 
of  the  fish  in  the  sea. 

The  subject  of  fluid  resistance,  as  the 
leading  and  governing  factor  in  all  water 
propulsion,  may  probably  be  novel  to 
most  readers,  since,  if  the  question  has 
ever  been  publicly  discussed  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  naval  or  other  special  publica- 
tions. It  seems  necessarv,  therefore,  to 
rehearse  the  matter  briefly  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Years  ago  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Brennan,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known 
torpedo,  that  he  applied  no  less  than  100 
horse  power  to  drive  his  torpedo  at  its 
then  speed,  say,  probably  at  aboat 
twenty-four  knots  an  hour,  or  twenty- 
five  at  the  outside.  Now,  this  torpedo 
is  well  designed  to  the  eye,  and  was 
adapted,  to  the  best  of  the  judgment  of 
a  clever  inventor,  for  fluid  propulsion* 
It  is,  or  then  was,  no  larger  than  a 
good-sized  porpoise,  or,  say,  a  very 
moderate-sized  shark.  But  any  one 
who,  on  an  ocean  voyage,  has  watched 
a  school  of  porpoises  playing  round  an 
Atlantic  liner,  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  experience  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  swimming  at  such  a  pace  as  this,  and 
in  keeping  it  up  apparently  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time. 

If  now  we  turn  to  any  professor  of 
physiology,  and  ask  him  what  power  a 
porpoise  or  a  small  shark  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  torpedo,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  develop  and  maintain, 
he  will  probably  tell  us  one  horse-power  ; 
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or,  if  he  were  disposed  to  be  liberal,  he 
might  perhaps  say  two.  Anyway,  what- 
ever be  the  exact  expenditure  of  force 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  porpoise,  for 
which  I  have  no  data,  and  do  not  stop 
to  ar^ue,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  were  to 
develop  anything  in  the  remotest  degree 
approaching  to  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  torpedo  at  the  same  speed,  it 
would  quickly  be  reduced  to  impotence. 
It  would  rapidly  burn  up  and  consume 
the  tissues  of  its  body  in  such  an  im- 
mense production  of  energy,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  should  see  it  floating  on 
the  water  an  inert  and  lifeless  mass,  in- 
stead of  sporting  about  as  lively  as  ever, 
as  we  actually  do  see  it.  Now  whence 
comes  this  enormous  difference  in  the 
power  required  to  propel  the  porpoise 
and  the  torpedo  at  the  same  speed? 
The  answer  to  this  question  contains,  as 
I  submit,  the  true  and  proper  line  of 
development  of  the  marine  engineering 
of  the  future. 

No  doubt  we  shall  be  told  at  once  that 
steamships  cannot  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  porpoise,  that  his  motion 
is  a  question  of  fluid  displacement,  and 
"  stream  line"  action  or  effect,  due  to 
the  sinuous  inflections  of  his  body,  and 
of  his  tail  especially.  This  is  partly 
true,  and  it  is  not  here  contended  that 
we  can  make  ships  with  flexible  back- 
bones like  a  fish,  and  give  them  a  fish- 
like motion.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  main 
and  essential  cause  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  power  at  present  attaching  to 
man's  work,  the  ship,  or  the  torpedo, 
when  compared  with  Nature's  worK,  the 
porpoise  or  the  shark,  is  surface  or  skin 
friction. 

That  skin  friction  is  the  leading  agent 
in  rendering  necessary  the  immense 
power  required  to  propel  ocean  steamers 
or  battle-ships  through  the  water,  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  chief  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.  White 
in  his  standard  work  on  naval  archi- 
tecture. Herein  he  only  follows  on  the 
principles  which  were  first,  I  think, 
formulated  by  the  elder  Mr.  Froude, 
late  investigator  of  marine  problems  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  in  a  paper  read 
manj^  years  ago  at  a  meetmg  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol.  In  order 
to  clear  away  a  prevailing  misconcep- 
tion,    or   popular  errbr^   which    quite 


vitiates  any  sound  argument  on  this 
whole  subject,  it  seems  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  Mr.  Fronde's  paper.  Therein  he 
demonstrated  that  the  idea  that  the 
resistance  to  motion  of  a  body  through 
water  is  to  be  measured  by  **  head"  re- 
sistance, or  the  resistance  of  its  cross 
section,  to  passage  throu^  the  water, 
is  baseless  and  mistaken.  There  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  head  resistance,  so  that 
if  a  fairly  well-designed  body,  such  as  a 
torpedo,  were  entirely  immerBedIn  a  per- 
feet  fluid,  and  started  in  motion  at  any 
given  speed,  it  would,  if  there  were  no 
surface  friction,  continue  to  move  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  line  ad  infinitum. 
The  result  of  this  law,  as  applied  to 
water,  which  is  not  quite  a  perfect  fluid, 
but  has  some  small  amount  of  viscosity, 
is  that  very  nearly  but  not  quite  all — 
about  98  per  cent.,  speaking  approxi- 
mately from  memory— of  the  total  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  such  a  torpedo 
under  water  is  due  to  skin  or  fluid  fric- 
tion. Any  considerable  reduction  there- 
fore in  this  friction  would  effect  a  very 
large  corresponding  gain  in  the  speed  of 
the  submerged  body,  or  a  diminution  in 
the  power  required  to  propel  it  at  the 
same  speed. 

TV  hen  we  come  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  bodies  only  partly  submerged,  such 
as  ships,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple,  as 
a  very  appreciable  fraction  of  the  total 
resistance  to  motion  is  due  to  the  action 
of  waves  and  wind,  and  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  length,  depth,  etc.,  on  (he 
part  of  the  ship,  as  compared  with  the 
magnitude,  period,  direction,  and  char- 
acter of  the  opposing  waves.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  White,  to  whom  I  again  refer 
as  the  leading  authority,  has  clearly  laid 
down  that  a  varying  percentage, 
amounting  always  to  considerably  the 
larger  haU,  of  the  total  resistance  to 
such  a  vessel's  motion  through  the 
water,  is  still  due  to  surface  or  skin 
friction. 

Broadly,  therefore,  we  are  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  that  this  friction  is  the 
leading  and  essential  cause  of  the  great 
waste  of  power  in  the  propulsion  of  all 
vessels  of  man's  design,  whether  partly 
or  wholly  submerged,  when  compared 
with  the  natural  propulsion  of  fish  or 
marine  animals,  such  as  whales,  under 
corresponding  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions.    Hence  the  question  of  the  pos- 
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sible  redaction  of  this  friction  is  one  of 
yast  and  sapreme  importance  to  the 
marine  engineer. 

Now  if  we  saw  that  Natnre  solved  this 
problem  in  only  one  way,  and  that  way 
clearly  inapplicable  to  such  bodies  as 
steamships,  we  might  well  despair  of  any 
good  result  to  be  obtained  by  inquiry 
and  investigation  into  the  subject. 
Thus,  if  all  fish,  marine  animals,  and 
rapidly  moving  aquatic  birds,  were  all 
alike  coated  with  slime  like  the  eel,  we 
might  faiily  conclude  that,  as  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  coat  her  Majesty's  iron- 
clads with  perpetual  slime,  we  may  give 
the  question  up.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  on  a  very  slight  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  Nature  solves 
this  problem  in  many  and  various  differ- 
ent ways.  The  slime  of  the  eel  where- 
by, as  we  may  perhaps  presume,  he  is 
enabled  to  slip  easily  through  the  water, 
has  no  sort  or  Kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
rough,  hard,  shagreen  or  tough  outer 
skin  of  the  shark,  nor  is  this,  again,  in 
the  least  like  the  scales  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  scale  fish,  the  fur  of  the  otter 
or  the  seal,  or  the  feathers  of  a  rapidly 
diving  bird.  Here  therefore,  as  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  vast  field  open  to  inquiry,  in- 
yestigation,  and  experiment. 

As  I  think,  it  is  a  much  more  prom- 
ising field  than  our  present  system  of 
piling  up  enormous  engine-power  to 
meet  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
resistance.  For  we  have  already  said 
that  the  resistance  to  our  locomotion 
through  water  at  present  increases  in  a 
i*apidly  increasing  ratio,  as  we  increase 
the  speed  ;  whereas  it  seems  clear  that 
Nature  in  her  beautiful  arrangements 
for  dispensing  with  or  minimizmg  skin 
friction,  contrives  to  avoid  altogether 
this  disproportionate  piling  up  of  resist- 
ance to  increased  speed.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  this  whole  prob- 
lem is  greatly  complicated  by  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  continual  fouling  of  ships' 
bottoms,  due  to  the  growth  of  weeas, 
the  shells  of  marine  parasites,  etc.  Sci- 
entific investigators  may  propose  as 
many  elaborate  anti-friction  surfaces  as 
they  please,  but  any  old  tar  who  has 
seen  his  ship  frequently  coated  thickly 
with  barnacles  and  weeds,  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  numerous  patent  auti-fonling 
compositions,  will  be  likely  to  shake  his 
head  doubtfully  over  them. 


This  is  a  serious  complication.  It 
means  that  we  must  seek  for  some  sab- 
stance  or  some  system  of  constraction 
for  the  external  coating  of  our  vessels 
which  will  lend  itself  aslittleas  poseible 
to  the  lodgment  of  such  weeds  aad  bar- 
nacles. And  it  also  means,  probably, 
that  our  ships  must  be  overhauled  in  dry 
dock  more  fre(]^uently  and  regalarly, 
which  again  will  involve  the  coDstructioil 
of  numerous  docks  at  suitable  ports 
along  the  ocean  highways.  Bat  I  sub- 
mit that  such  measures  will  well  repay 
us,  if  thereby  we  can  gain  a  more  tnan 
equivalent  increase  in  speed. 

Nevertheless,  I  freely  admit  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  no  inert  and  lifeless 
surface  of  man's  design  can  be,  or  ever 
will  be,  devised,  which  will  compete  for 
the  present  purpose  with  the  living 
skin,  fur,  or  leathers  which  an  all  wise 
Creator  has  specially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  marine  navigation,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  various  aquatic 
forms  of  life. 

But  we  need  not  thereupon  despair. 
It  would  be  simple  folly  to  despair  of 
this  problem  so  long  as  we  are  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  its  true  conditions. 
When  we  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  laws  and  working  of  this  fluid  fric- 
tion, and  ascertained  its  true  nature  and 
limits,  we  shall  then,  and  not  till  then, 
be  justified  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  possible  to  meet 
and  deal  with  it  successfully,  by  meth- 
ods which  are  practically  applicable  to 
ocean  navigation. 

Practical  methods  are  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  For  nobody  is  foolish 
enough  to  pretend  that  we  can  coat  our 
ironclads  externally  with  sealskin,  or 
with  porpoise  hide,  and  undoubtedly  we 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Nature  and  her  living  forms.  V  ery 
possibly  the  ultimate  solution  of  this 
question  may  be  found  in  the  applica- 
tion of  some  new  material  altogether  to 
the  external  coating  of  our  yessels. 
Compressed  paper,  or  compressed  rames 
fibre,  which  are  now  increasingly  em- 
ployed in  America  for  railway  wheels 
and  steam  pipes,  would  seem  promising 
materials  for  the  purpose.  They  admit 
of  being  moulded  externally  into  any 
minute  grooves,  or  tiny  overlapping 
plates,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Little 
or  no  extra  expense  will  thereby  be  in- 
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curred,  as  an  enormous  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, capable  of  forming  any  required 
surface,  is  already  employed  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  manufacture.  Or  they 
can  just  as  easily  be  moulded  into  a 
rough  shagreen,  which  in  form  can  be 
made  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
skin  of  the  shark.  And  by  their  tough 
and  strong  retentive  structure  they 
would  effectually  protect  the  steel,  or 
real  skin  of  the  vessel,  from  corrosion  by 
the  salt  water.  But  all  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  Any  such  suggestions 
which  any  man  can  propound  will  be 
nothing  more  than  conjecture,  so  long 
as  we  are  content  to  remain  in  cur  pres- 
ent deplorable  darkness  and  ignorance 
of  the  real  governing  conditions  of  the 
problem.  What  we  most  require  is, 
therefore,  light. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  could  hardly  spend  £2000 
or  £3000  a  ^ear,  or  whatever  modest  sum 
a  systematic  course  of  experiments,  un- 
dertaken by  a  competent  authority  like 
Mr.  Froude,  might  cost,  with  greater 
advantage  to  her  Majesty^s  navy  and  to 
the  nation  at  large  as  the  leading  mari- 
time power,  than  by  spending  it  m  such 
an  investigation.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
general  line  which  a  course  of  experi- 
ments might  take.  Thus  one  might 
commence  with  a  real  live  porpoise,  or^ 
if  smaller  scale  experiments  and  a  cheap- 
er plant  be  necessary,  with  a  salmon  or 
a  pike.  Tow  him  through  the  water, 
in  a  tank  or  pond,  in  a  more  or  less  in- 
animate and  non-resisting  condition,  and 
measure  carefully  by  chronographs  and 
power  meters  the  exact  horse-power  re- 
quired to  attain  a  given  speed,  or  the 
exact  time  and  speed  due  to  a  given 
horse-power.  Then  run  a  steel  bar 
through  him  to  kill  and  keep  him 
rigid,  and  repeat  the  experiments  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  rigidity  of 
form  would  effect  the  result.  Next 
weigh  and  take  an  exact  cast  of  him  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  cause  any  number 
of  models  to  be  made,  all  of  the  same 
uniform  pattern  and  weighted  up  to  the 
same  weight,  but  vary  the  material  and 
surface  structure  of  the  models  indefi- 
nitely with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions of  minimum  and  maximum  skin 
friction.  Repeat  the  experiment  with 
these  various  models.  The  result  of 
such  a  preliminary  course  of  experi- 


ment, especially  if  carried  out  on  a 
good-sized  scale,  say  with  models  of  a 
large  porpoise  or.  a  shark,  could  not  fail 
to  be  most  valuable  and  important.  It 
would  establish  incontestably,  once  and 
for  all,  whether  I  am  correct  in  believ- 
ing that  there  is  any  such  large  differ- 
ence between  the  power  required  to  tow 
a  torpedo  througn  the  water  and  that 
required  for  a  fish  or  marine  animal  of  a 
corresponding  size.  If  so,  we  should 
learn  generalljr  how,  by  further  system- 
atic investigation,  to  determine  the  real 
and  essential  conditions  on  which  this 
difference  hinges.  Thereby  we  should 
probably  see  eventually  the  best  way  of 
minimizing  fluid  friction  in  practice. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  we 
could  only  ^in  a  knot  an  hour  in  the 
speed  of  an  ironclad  or  an  Atlantic  liner 
for  a  given  horse-power,  the  result 
would  be  very  important,  and  would 
amply  repay  any  possible  cost  and  trou- 
ble in  the  experiments. 

It  would  probably  be  found  that  a 
smooth  surface  of  iron  or  steel  is  about 
the  worst  which  we  can  give  to  our 
ships.  For  a  smooth  metal  surface  has 
apparently  the  property  of  attracting 
and  detaining  the  particles  of  water  in 
contact  with  it,  whether  by  molecular 
attraction  or  otherwise.  Thereby  the 
water  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
vessel's  side  or  bottom  is  drawn  along 
with  her,  and  its  particles  communicate 
their  motion  to  an  outer  circle  of  par- 
ticles, and  so  on  till  a  vast  mass  of  water 
is  set  constantly  in  motion  along  with 
the  ship.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
want  to  avoid,  as  the  essence  of  the  re- 
duction of  fluid  friction  is  to  slip  easily 
through  the  water  with  the  least  pos- 
sible aisturbance.  Herein  lies,  as  I  im- 
agine, the  great  advantage  of  the  sur- 
face structure  of  the  fish.  It  would 
probably  be  found  by  experiment  that 
an  exact  model  of  a  fish  in  any  ordinary 
material,  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  when 
towed  through  the  water  at  a  given  rate 
would  communicate  motion  to  a  straw  or 
light  floating  object  lying  near  its  course, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  the 
real  fish  passing  through  the  water  at  the 
same  speed.  Experiment  on  this  point 
would  be  easy,  and  would  be  as  valuable 
and  suggestive  when  applied  to  different 
materials  and  surfaces  as  the  former  sug* 
gested  experiments  On  horse-power. 
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Nature  seems  to  abhor  generally  a 
really  smooth  or  polished  surface  for 
water  propulsion.  Thus,  if  we  put  a 
piece  of  the  skin  of  the  sole  under  the 
microscope  we  shall  see  that  it  is  com- 

Soscd  of  overlapping  layers  of  scales. 
»n  the  lower  or  outer  end  of  each  scale 
we  see  a  number  of  small  projecting 
horns  or  points.  I  can  only  presume 
that  the  particles  of  water  in  most  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Qsh  are  passed 
on  from  scale  to  scale  like  the  rain  run- 
ning oif  a  slated  roof  without  pausing 
to  adhere  to  any  individual  scale,  and 
that  their  disengagement  without  ad- 
hesion or  friction  arising  from  molecular 
attraction  is  facilitated  in  some  way  by 
the  projecting  rows  of  points.  Further 
similar  and  collateral  investigations 
will  easily  suggest  themselves.  But 
enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
has  been  said.  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude this  discussion  by  repeating  that 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  fluid 
friction  is  one  of  primary  importance  to 
the  whole  future  of  ocean  navigation, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  atten-' 
tion  of  competent  marine  engineers 
should  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  this 
question  of  fluid  friction,  as  a  thorough 
study  of  its  laws  constitutes,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  proper  and  the  only  sound 
and  scientific  basis  for  the  marine  en- 
gineering of  the  future.  But  we  must 
not  stop  there.  It  does  not  require  the 
trained  perception  of  a  naval  architect 
to  see  that  we  must  go  further.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  of  such  skilled  special- 
ists, who  take  a  broad  view  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  their  profession,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  next  step  after 
we  have  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible, 
or  brought  down  to  an  irreducible  min- 
imum, the  all-important  element  of  fluid 
friction,  will  be  to  set  ourselves  to  re- 
duce similarly  to  a  minimum  the  other 
important  retarding  element  of  wave  ac- 
tion. This  means  probably,  in  the  case 
especially  of  cargo-carrying  steamships, 
the  adoption  of  a  vessel  of  the  American 
whale-back  type,  or  some  suitable  modi- 
fication of  it,  with  a  light  commodious 
superstnicturo  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  passengers  and  crew. 

Should  we  be  fairly  successful  in  these 
two  distinct  objects,  the  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  fluid  friction  by  suitable 
modifications  in  the  external  materials 


and  structure  of  our  ships,  and  the  sirn- 
ilar  reduction  of  retarding  wave  action 
by  the  employment  of  a  long,  deep, 
mainly  submerged  vessel,  the  ocean 
steamships  of  the  future  may  perhaps 
run  at  forty  or  even  fifty  knots  an  honr 
without  any  undue  or  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  propulsive  power. 

It  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  issues  involved  in  a 
successful  solution  of  these  problems. 
This  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  redu  e  the  fluid 
resistance.  If  we  can  eventually  ap- 
proximate in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  easy  course  of  the  fish  the  result  will 
amount  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
ocean  navigation. 

III. 

In  order  not  to  prolong  this  paper  un- 
duly, I  will  only  briefly  mention  two 
more  distinct  subjects  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  room  for  probable  large  new 
departures  in  the  future,  and  at  no  re- 
mote date. 

The  problem  of  how  to  extract  the 
stored-up  power  in  coal,  without  burn- 
ing it,  is  of  the  flrst  importance  to  the 
whole  future  of  physical  and  mechani- 
cal science.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  very  best  designed  furnace  is 
but  a  lame  and  most  wasteful  way  of 
utilizing  the  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
work  in  a  ton  of  coal.  The  leading 
chemists  and  professors  of  science  are 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  this  problem,  and  no  doubt  many  able 
and  competent  brains  are  now  at  work 
upon  it.  The  question,  if  I  rightly  ap- 
prehend it,  amounts  to  this  :  How  can 
we  best,  by  some  simple  and  practical 
process,  reduce  coal  to  a  condition  in 
which  it  will,  when  brought  into  con- 
junction with  the  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  give  as 
the  necessary  elements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  electric  battery  ?  The  suc- 
cessful solution  of  this  problem  will  con- 
stitute a  new  era  in  science,  and  lead  to 
results  of  vast  and  incalculable  impor- 
tance in  the  future.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  its  early  solution,  by  supplying 
us  with  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
production  of  power  in  an  extremely 
light  and  portable  shape,  will  greatly 
hasten  and  facilitate  a  successful  attack 
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upon  the  first    discassed    problem    of 
aerial  navigation. 

Lastly^  tne  problem  of  how  to  reduce 
the  vegetable  foods,  which  at  present  are 
only  adapted  to  animals  like  the  cow^ 
the  sheep,  or  the  horse,  to  a  condition 
suited  to  the  human  digestion  and  to 
the  human  palate,  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  chemical  constituents 
of  these  vegetable  foods,  sach  as  grass, 
are  similar  to  those  which  we  now  con- 
sume in  various  existing  foods,  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
human  frame.     It  is  only  a  question  of 


digestion.  It  can  hardly  be  but  that 
with  the  continual  progress  of  organic 
chemistry  and  medicu  science  some 
means  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered 
of  solving  this  problem.  If  the  process 
can  be  brought  to  a  cheap  and  workable 
shape,  the  sources  of  our  food  supply 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  extended, 
at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  increasing 
popalation,  and  a  Rowing  pressure  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  will  render 
such  a  result  most  opportune  and  wel- 
come to  the  world. — Cofitemporary  Re- 
view. 
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When  the  history  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem is  undertaken  by  a  competent  pen, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years  will  con- 
stitute one  of  its  most  important  and 
notable  epochs.  Within  that  period, 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  have 
been  brought  under  regulation  to  an  ex- 
tent previously  unknown  by  the  enact- 
ment of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Law  ; 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  similarly  controlled  and 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888.  The 
railways  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  one 
or  two  other  countries,  have  inaugurated 
the  **  zone"  system,  and  thereby  greatly 
stimulated  their  passenger  traffic.  The 
mileage  of  new  lines  constructed  has 
been  greatly  increased,  especially  in 
British  colonies  and  in  the  United 
•States,  and  revolutions  in  railway  work- 
ing have  been  introduced  that  have 
tended  to  a  general,  and  in  man^  cases 
an  enormous,  reduction  of  rates,  induc- 
ing a  remarkable  increase  of  traffic  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
In  spite,  too,  of  every  attempt  made  by 
State  interference  to  control  the  vast 
influence  of  the  railway  interest,  that 
interest  appears  to  grow  stronger 
and  more  powerful  every  day,  so  that 
now,  instead  of  being  the  mere  hand- 
maiden and  humble  servitor  of  trade 
and  industry,  it  has  assumed  a  position 
that  practically  enables  it  to  domi- 
nate national  interests,  to  build  up  com- 
munities or  to  pull  them  down  ;  to  ad- 
vance or  to  retard  national  credit ;  to 


fix  the  place  of  different  countries  in 
the  familv  of  nations  ;  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  national  prosperity  ;  and  to 
determine  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  remuneration  of  labor. 

The  first  public  railway  opened  in 
Europe  was  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton, which  commenced  actual  operations 
on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1825. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  opened  in  1830, 
which  date  marks  the  really  practical 
start  of  railroad  transportation  opera- 
tions on  a  lar^e  scale.  Austria-  Hungary 
has  the  credit  of  being  second  on  the 
list  of  railroad-making  countries,  hav- 
ing opened  its  first  line  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1828,  two  years  before  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and  France 
made  a  good  third,  with  the  opening  of 
its  first  line  on  the  1st  of  October  in  the 
same  year.  Germany  and  Belgium  did 
not  come  into  the  field  until  December, 
1835  ;  Holland,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg 
opened  their  first  lines  in  1839  ;  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark  in  1844 ;  Spain  in 
1848  ;  Roumania  and  Turkey  in  1860  ; 
and  Greece  in  1869. 

On  the  American  continent,  the 
United  States  led  the  way  with  the 
opening  of  the  premier  line  on  the  17th 
April,  1827,  three  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railwav.  Canada  did  not  come  into 
the  field  until  1847,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  Cuba,  which  opened  its  first 
line  eight  years  before.     Mexico  started 
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a  good  deal  has  already  been  done,  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  achieved,  in 
' '  India's  coral  strand. "  Indeed,  except 
in  Africa,  there  is  no  reason  why  rail- 
ways should  not  penetrate  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth,  for  almost 
the  whole  of  Asia  is  capable  of  main- 
taining, and  for  the  most  part  does 
already  maintain,  a  large  population. 
Australasia,  which  had  less  tnan  12,000 
miles  of  railway  at  the  end  of  1890,  is 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  same  po- 
sition ;  and  even  Africa,  in  spite  oi  a 
climate  which  in  many  regions  is  fatal 
to  European  life,  may  be  made  ''  to 
blossom  as  the  rose"  by  the  establish- 
ment of  railways  where  rail wa^^  facilities 
are  possible.  As  for  the  American  Con- 
tinent, it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
its  present  mileage  of  197,139  miles  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  fully  165,000  miles,  or  nearlv 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  although 
the  area  of  that  country,  including 
Alaska — where  railways  are  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  service,  under  existing 
conditions — is  not  one-half  of  that  of 
South  America,  in  which  the  existing 
railway  mileage  for  an  area  of  close  on 
seven  millions  of  square  miles  is  not 
much  over  20,000  miles. 

The  United  States,  despite  their  mag- 
nificent railway  system,  are  yet  far  from 
finality  in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch 
of  national  enterprise*  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  same  relationship  of  railway 
mileage  to  area  as  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  will  yet  have  to  provide 
some  340,000  miles  of  railway,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  again  as  their  pres- 
ent railway  mileage.  But  it  is  to  the 
South  and  Central  American  States  that 
we  should  look  most  hopefully  in  the 
future.  With  an  area  nearly  twice  that 
of  Europe,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  it-is,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  impossible  that 
South  America  can  fail  to  do  great  things 
in  the  future.    At  present  the  South 


American  States  suffer  from  the  defects 
attendant  on  a  sparse  population.  Four 
of  the  principal  South  American  States 
— Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Bo- 
livia— have  a  population  which  only  aver- 
ages four  to  the  square  mile.  Two  others 
— the  Argentine  Kepublic  and  British 
Ouiana — nave  only  three  inhabitants  to 
the  square  milo,  while  even  Peru  and 
Uruguay  have  only  seven  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  of  area.  Manifestly  it 
IS  impossible  that  any  approach  to  the 
European  or  North  American  standard 
of  railwav  facilities  can  be  arrived  at  in 
the  South  American  countries  until  the 
population  has  materially  increased ; 
but  there  are  two  ways  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  result.  The  railways 
may  be  made  in  advance  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  as  a  means  of  drawing  inhab- 
itants to  new  districts.  This  has  been 
largely  done  in  the  United  States,  and, 
to  a  less  extent  in  Argentina.  Or  the 
population  may  precede,  and  become 
ripe  for  the  introauction  of  railways,  as 
has  been  the  case  generally  in  Europe. 
In  new  countries  the  latter  process  is 
necessarily  very  slow,  and  by  no  means 
so  effective  as  the  former  ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  inevitable,  because  the  enor- 
mous capital  that  is  necessary  to  build 
railways  is  only  forthcoming,  as  a  rule, 
on  guarantees  of  a  satisfactory  character 
as  to  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  after 
what  has  happened  of  late  in  Argentina 
and  other  countries  it  is  probable  that 
this  will  be  increasingly  the  case. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  error  to  suppose 
that  in  Europe  the  railway  system  has 
attained  its  full  measure  of  growth  or 
development,  and  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  future  be* 
yond  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  even  in  such  old  and 
settled  countries  as  our  own. 

The  extent  of  railways  opened  in  the 
principal  European  countries  in  1880 
and  1890  was  as  stated  hereunder  : 


1880. 
mllcf. 

United  Kingdom 1 7. 933 

6ennMiy 21,174 

France 16.078 

BoflAft U.685 

Austria  Hnngarj 11,596 

Italy. 6,449 

Spain 4.622 

Totals 91,437 


1890. 

lacKMefn  1800. 

mUw. 

milM. 

20.073 

2,140 

25.911 

4,737 

22.636 

6,548 

18.687 

4.102 

16,431 

4.835 

8.099 

2.650 

6,113 

1,491 

117,860 


26,413 
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a  serions  depreciation  of  values  gen- 
erally,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  new  loans 
will  be  raised  for  Australian  lines  for 
some  time  to  come.  So  much  the  worse 
for  Australia — ^and  for  England. 

One  circumstance  that  has  tended 
materially  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital 
foand  for  railway  enterprises  is  the  fact 
that  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  so  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  estimated. 
It  is  instructive,  and  often  entertaining, 
to  compare  the  actual  cost  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  railways  with  the  capital 
account  when  the  lines  were  completed, 
and  at  the  present  time.  The  Brighton 
Bail  way  was  estimated  to  cost  under  two 
millions,  whereas  its  present  capital  ac- 
count is  over  twenty-five  millions.  The 
North  British  Railway  was  estimated  to 
cost  about  £1,400,000,  whereas  the  total 
capital  at  the  present  time  stands  at 
over  forty-five  millions.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  Gompanv  was  started  with  an 
estimated  capital  expenditare  of  £2,- 
100,000,  whereas  the  actual  expendi- 
ture has  been  over  forty-one  millions. 
The  estimated  capital  of  the  Furness 
Railway  was  £75,000,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure has  been  close  on  seven  mill- 
ions. And  so  with  nearly  every  line  in 
the  kingdom.  Of  course  the  actual  ex- 
penditure, in  all  cases,  represents  a 
very  different  condition  of  things  to  the 
estimated  expenditure,  the  trafiSc  hav- 
ing generally  been  enormously  in  excess 
of  that  originally  contemplated  or  pro- 
vided for ;  but,  even  so,  the  results 
have  more  often  than  not  been  disap- 
pointing, and  railway  investments  have 
not  always  proved  the  El  Dorado  that 
was  expectea. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest, 
and  probably  of  great  value,  if  we  were 
in  a  position  to  show  how  capital  might 
be  raised  for  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  railway  enterprise  in  countries 
that  now  move  at  a  laggard  pace,  when 
they  would  otherwise  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  not  less  important 
to  show  how  trafiSc  may  be  developed  in 
such  a  measure  as  to  bring  a  large  in- 
crease of  revenue  to  reward  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  For  the  latter  lesson 
we  may  go  to  many  different  countries, 
our  own  among  others,  but  to  none  that 
will  offer  a  more  valuable  experience 
than  the  United  States.    No  country 


has  had  greater  obstacles  to  surmount  bt 
the  outset  of  its  railway  career  than  the 
one  jnst  named.  When  railways  were 
commenced,  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward, the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  wedded  to  canals,  in  which  they 
had  embarked  a  very  large  capital.  The 
country  was  comparatively  poor,  antrtlie 
population  was  less  than  one-half  of 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  great  civil  war 
threw  the  people  on  both  sides  back  a 
great  many  years,  and  created  almost 
absolute  penury  in  previously  prosper- 
ous States.  When  the  war  broke  oat, 
the  United  States  had  only  30,000  miles 
of  railway  altogether,  most  of  it  in  a 
deplorably  inefficient  condition.  Ten 
years  later  they  had  increased  the  rail- 
way mileage  to  about  53,000  miles,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  170,000.  So  recently 
as  1870  the  total  annual  freight  carried 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
was  not  much  over  100  millions  of  tons, 
while  to-day  it  is  over  700  millions  of 
tons  per  annum.  How  has  this  enor- 
mous expansion  been  achieved  ?  Main- 
ly, it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  the 
facilities  afforded  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion. Those  facilities  were  not  primarily 
afforded  with  a  view  to  the  immense 
development  of  traffic  that  they  have 
brought  about.  They  have  been  mainly 
the  conse(][uence  of  the  hard  fight  made 
for  bare  life  by  the  canal  system,  and, 
next  after  that  infiuence,  they  are  due 
to  unrestricted  competition  among  the 
railways  themselves.  In  1868  the  aver- 
age charge  made  by  the  fifteen  principal 
railways  in  the  country,  embracing  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  traffic,  was 
about  a  penny-farthing  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  New  York  State 
Canals  were  carrying  traffic  for  less 
than  a  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile.  Ten 
years  later  the  same  railways  were  carry- 
ing traffic  for  an  average  ton-mile  charge 
of  0.66  d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the 
New  York  State  Canals  had  dropped  to 
a  farthing.  In  1882,  the  railway  rate 
had  fallen  to  a  fraction  over  a  farthing 

Eer  ton  per  mile,  and  the  New  York 
tate  Canals  had  a.bolished  their  tolls 
altogether.  The  railways  continued 
their  ceaseless  competition  for  freight 
all  along  the  line,  until  the  average  ton- 
mile  rate  over  the  whole  gi^ntic  an- 
nual traffic  of  700  million  tons  nad  fallen 
to  under  a  halfpenny,  and  with  each 
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fall  of  rates  there  was  an  immediate  re- 
sponse in  increase  of  traffic.  American 
railroad  rates  and  American  railroad 
profits  are  now  equally  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  need  for  any 
controversy  on  this  point.  The  fact  is 
set;  out  in  the  clearest  possible  light  in 
the  published  accounts  of  the  princi- 
pal railways.  The  Pennsylvania  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  case.  Over  a  large 
part  of  this  vast  system — the  largest  and 
most  important  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
under  one  designation  and  control — the 
average  ton-mile  rate  in  1890  was  less 
than  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  ton-mile  rate  for  the  whole  of 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  same  year  was  exactly  three- 
tenths  of  a  penny.  The  profits  earned^ 
although  gigantic  in  the  mass,  are  in- 
finitesimal in  the  details.  Over  the 
whole  system,  they  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  believed  to  be — although  on 
this  point  no  definite  information  is  in 
existence,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  figure  is  quite  exact — one-fifth 
of  the  average  profit  on  English  lines. 
It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  in 
most  countries  railway  enterprise  would 
starve  on  such  a  low  range  of  profits. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  railways  gen- 
erally— and  certainly  not  in  England — 
could  be  carried  on  with  such  a  rate  of 
profit  as  would  answer  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway,  with  its  enormous  traffic. 
But  the  tendency  to  reduce  freight  rates 
and  profits  to  the  utmost  is  the  only  one 
that  will  give  traffic  the  fullest  possible 
scope,  and  in  proportion  as  this  ten- 
dency is  followed  will  railway  enterprise 
generally  fiourish. 

The  American  railways  differ  from 
those  of  England  in  three  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  those  differences  are  so 
fundamental  that  English  railroad  man- 
agers and  engineers  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  methods  and  arrange- 
ments peculiar  to  the  United  States 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  generally 
greatly  different  circumstances  of  a 
country  like  England.  The  most  radi- 
cal difference  is  that  which  occurs  in 
the  average  length  of  haul — ^a  difference 
which  is  a  function  of  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  two  countries.  In 
consequence  of  the  average  length  of 
haul  in  the  United  States  being  about 
110  miles,  and  that  in  the  United  King- 


dom being  only  about  35  miles,  the  cost 
of  handling  the  traffic  relatively  to  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  handled  is 
much  ^eater  in  our  own  country.  So 
great  is  this  difference  that  some 
notable  railway  authorities  have  argued 
that  the  cost  of  transport  is  not  only 
not  a  function  of  the  distance,  but  that 
distance  has  verv  little  to  do  with  it ; 
and  to  some  sucn  explanation  it  is  due 
that  the  average  freight  charge  on 
American  lines  is  less  than  one-half  the 
average  on  English  railways. 

Another  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  which  is  also 
largely  a  function  of  the  greater  length 
of  the  average  haul  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  greater  capacity  of  the 
wagons  adopted  for  American  traffic, 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  dead 
weight ;  until  1876  the  stanaard  capac- 
ity of  the  average  American  goods 
wagon  was  about  nine  gross  tons. 
Since  then  the  size  has  been  increased 
step  by  step,  until  now  the  leading  rail- 
ways mainly  make  use  of  wagons  with 
a  capacity  of  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 
Some  feeble  and  half-hearted  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Ameri- 
can type  of  wagon  in  Oreat  Britain — 
notably  on  the  Fumess  Bailway  ;  but 
the  general  verdict  of  the  railway  man- 
agers is  that  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish railway  traffic  and  the  prevalent 
svstemof  short  hauls,  renders  the  use  of 
tne  American  type  of  wagon  on  a  large 
scale  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica- 
ble. And  unless  that  system  undergoes 
a  radical  change,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  we  shall  witness  much  economy  in 
our  railway  transport  from  this  source, 
however  devoutly  that  consummation 
may  be  wished. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  future 
of  Oreat  Britain  is  largely  bound  up 
with  the  future  development  of  her 
colonial  empire,  and  that  empire  will 
advance  or  stand  still  largely  as  its  rail- 
way resources  are  developed.  The 
principal  nations  of  Europe  have  long 
since  ceased  to  depend  on  England  for 
the  personnel  or  the  maUriel  required 
for  railway  construction.  Some  conti- 
nental countries,  notably  Oermany  and 
Belgium,  are  now,  and  have  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  been  in  a  position  to 
supply  more  than  their  own  require- 
ments, and  compete  with  English  rail 
and    locomotive    makers    in   neutral 
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markets.  Bat  we  have  still  our  great 
colonial  empire  almost  intact^  although 
both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  lately  been  endeavoring  to  attract 
capital  to  build  rail  and  locomotive 
works,  and  Canada  has  been  to  some 
extent  building  locomotives  for  years 
past,  although  still  dependent  on 
England  for  permanent  way  material. 
No  doubt  the  day  will  come,  and  it 
may  come  soon,  when  these,  and  prob- 
ably other  colonies  as  well,  will  be- 
come independent  of  English  sup- 
plies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  coun- 
tries where  capital  is  scarce,  or  where 
the  people  are  timid  about  trusting  it 
in  railway  enterprise,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  India  and  other  East- 
ern countries,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  State  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  Germany,  Belgi- 
um, Italy,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, where  the  railways  are  chiefly 
State-owned  and  State-controlled,  the 
mileage  constructed  would  not  have 
been  so  great  as  it  is,  had  not  the  State 
come  to  the  front  and  provided  the 
means  required.  But  even  the  State 
can  only  proceed  slowly  with  such  un- 
dertakings, for  it  has  to  draw  its  ex- 
penditure from  current  revenue  or  from 
loans,  and  the  former  cannot  be  largely 
increased  without  imposing  unduly  oner- 
ous burdens  on  the  people,  while  the 
latter  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  ex- 
tent of  existing  liabilities,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  State  from  obligations  of  the  same 
character.  Besides,  the  State  is  bound 
either  to  make  railways  return  a  suffi- 
cient dividend  to  meet  the  interest  due 
on  loans,  or  make  up  the  deficit  out  of 
the  current  year's  revenue,  or  by  raising 
additional  loans — both  of  them  dis- 
agreeable alternatives,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
Although,  theoretically,  the  assistance 
of  the  State  is  helpful  to  railway  enter- 
prise, where  private  initiative  is  not  a 
strong  force,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  potent  power  for  the  furtherance 
of  such  works,  where  it  is  absolutely 
unfettered,  as  in  the  United  States,  or 
subject  to  only  limited  control,  as  in  the 
United  Kingclom. 

State  ownership  of  railways  is  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  carried  much 
further  than  it  has   already  been  in 


European  countries.     There  are  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  it  will  con- 
tinue to  effect  results  that  can  be  at- 
tained in  no  other  way,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail- 
way, which,  with  its  branch  lines,  will 
be  over  five  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
and  will  involve  an  outlay  of    many 
millions  of  roubles.     No  one  would  be 
likely  to  advance  money  for  such  a  line 
as  an  investment,  and  yet  for  strategic 
and   other    reasons  the  line  must   be 
made.     The  State  alone  can  pledge  the 
State's  credit  to  carry  out  a  work  of 
such  national  importance.     It  is  much 
the  same  in  India,  although  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.     India,  unlike  Siberia,  haa 
a  teeming  population,  and  if  the  exist- 
ing network  oi  lines  were  increased  ten- 
fold, they  might  all  be  made  fairly  re- 
munerative.    But  the  native  capitalist 
of  India  will  not  invest  in  railways,  ex- 
cept to  a  very  limited  extent.     He  pre- 
fers to  bury  his  treasure  in  the  ground, 
or  elsewhere  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  it  always  at  command. 
Hence  the  Indian  Oovernment  has  been 
compelled  to  furnish  State  aid — first  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  contribution  from 
the  revenues  of  the  country  for  urgent 
lines,  and  next  in  the  form  of  guaran- 
tees of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  to  pri- 
vate investors.     Without  these  ^aran- 
tees  the  railways  of  India  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible,  since  few  capitalists 
would  care  to  trust  their  capital  in  a 
country  liable  to  so  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  so  far  beyond  their  im- 
mediate control.     In  Canada  and  in  the 
Australian   Colonies  private    initiative 
has  done  more,  on  the  whole,  than  Gov- 
ernment ;   but  State   guarantees   have 
been  required  in  cases  where  necessary 
lines  did  not  appear  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  any  other  way,  such  as  the  In- 
tercolonial and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
ways.    Capital,  moreover,  has  so  many 
outlets  in  countries  that  are  not  yet  de- 
veloped, that  although  a  country  may 
be  extremely  prosperous,  and  although 
it  may  have  ample  resources,  there  is 
seldom  much  money  awaiting  invest- 
ment, so  that  capitalists  are  not  likely 
to  withdraw  their  means  from  possibly 
sound  manufacturing  or  agricultural  in- 
terests in  order  to  invest  it  in  railway 
undertakings,  even  were   the  transfer 
always    possible,    which    it    rarely   is. 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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'*  Those  who  find  it  more  congenial  to  pass 
behind  the  whole  field  of  theological  diver- 
gency, and  linger  near  the  common  .springs  of 
all  hnman  piety  and  hope,  may  perhaps  be 
preparing  some  first  lines  of  a  trne  Eireni- 
kon.  * ' — Db.  .  Mabtinbau. 

AccoEDiNG  to  the  late  Canon  Lid- 
don,  ''it  is  said  that  this  is  an  age 
which  desires  to  be  religious  f  *  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  "re- 
ligious need*'  is  ''indestructible."  It 
is  impossible  to  take  up  the  monthly 
Seyiows  published  in  this  country  and 
America  without  finding  two  or  three 
articles  directly  bearing  on  the  question 
of  belief.  If  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
breaks  new  ground  by  introducing  the 
all  important  matter  into  a  novel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  follow  up  with  a  maga- 
zine article  on  "  The  Battle  of  Belief." 
Like  Edgar  Quinet,  men  seem  to  be 
tounnent&s  des  choses  divines,  however 
far  they  may  be  from  definite  religious 
faith  or  Church.  Professor  Huxley 
admits  the  fascination  of  the  subject  is 
so  strong  as  to  seriously  distract  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  "  his  liege-lady. 
Science.'*  Whatever  we  may  be,  we  are 
not  indifferent,  and  still  less  irreligious. 
At  the  very  worst  we  may  be  described 
as  non- religious,  indicating  the  negative 
attitude  assumed  by  most  thinking  men 
of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  some- 
thing like  a  chorus  of  lamentation  over 
the  irreligiosity  of  the  "masses." 
Clergymen  of  every  denominati6n  tell 
us  ^that  working  men  do  not  go  to 
church.  The  same,  I  doubt  not,  is 
true  of  their  betters ;  but  non-attend- 
ance at  Divine  Service  is  not  conclusive 
evidence,  in  every  case,  of  non-religious, 
still  less  of  anti-religious,  feeling.  The 
Iconoclasts,  who  have  never  done  with 
the  Noachian  Deluge  or  the  Oadarene 
pigs,  have  not  written  an  anti-religious 
line  in  their  lives.  Dogma  is  their 
abomination,  but  for  religion  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  entertain  a 
profound  respect,  and  yet  they  never  go 
to  church.     JBut  what  are  we  to  say  of 

*  Some  Elemenia  of  Religion,  Sermons  at  St. 
James's,  Fiooadilly,  1871. 


the  churchless  masses?  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  clergy  are  obviously 
right  in  their  belief  (more  right  than 
many  of  them  may  know)  that  the 
masses  go  to  no  church.  The  late  Car- 
dinal Manning  used  to  say  that  if  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  London 
were  filled,  two  millions  would  be  left 
outside.  Add  to  this,  the  churches  are 
notoriously  not  filled.  City  churches, 
of  some  dimensions,  never  attract  a 
score  of  worshippers  to  their  ordinary 
services.  Fashionable  churches  in 
Kensington  or  Knightsbridge  majr  be 
fairly  well  filled  on  Sunday  morning, 
but  the  average  attendance  at  Anglican 
churches,  with  a  partial  exception  in 
favor  of  Ritualistic  services,  is  dis- 
tinctly low.  The  Wesleyans  have  or- 
ganized an  attractive  social  gathering 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  chief  result  of 
which  has  been  to  deplete  their  smaller 
chapels.  At  Catholic  churches,  men  are 
conspicuously  absent,  and  the  slender 
congregations  that  gather  in  the  ordi- 
nary church  are  composed  largely  of 
women  and  children.  I  need  not  linger 
on  this  topic,  when  we  have  ministers 
of  every  denomination  deploring  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  men  (particularly 
men)  cannot  be  got  to  come  to  church, 
unless  a  Spurgeon  or  Farrar  occupy  the 
pulpit.  Men  "  draw*'  as  much  as  ever. 
How  is  it  that  religion  seems  to  "  draw  ' 
no  more  ? 

I  will  now  venture  to  point  out  some 
of  the  causes  of  this  decline,  and  after- 
ward to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  we 
should  proceed  if  the  religious  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  hopelessly  crushed  in  the 
uneducated  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  in- 
disputable that  religion  has  been  dis- 
credited by  the  dogmatical  vagaries  cf 
its  professed  defenders.  Church  af- 
ter Church,  from  Homan  Catholicism 
downward,  has  nailed  its  colors  to  the 
dogmatic  mast,  which  have  been  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  From  that  "  theological  kalei- 
doscope,'* the  University  pulpit  of 
St.   Mary's,  Oxford,   down  to  village 
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churches,  the  dieinteCTating  influence 
has  been  at  work.  Six  days  of  the 
week  men  have  been  accustomed  to 
handle  the  hard  and  indisputable  facts 
of  daily  life,  and  deal  with  the  dicta  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  Sunday,  the 
one  day  which  they  snatch  from  the 
seven  for  communion  with  the  Unseen 
World,  is  spent  in  listening  to  Protean 
presentations  of  dogmas,  alias  religion, 
which  at  last  have  succeeded  in  making 
numbers  think  that  after  all  there  is  as 
little  to  be  said  for  religion  (they  really 
mean  dogmas)  as  for  palmistry  or  as- 
trology. If  Aristotle  is  right  when  he 
says  that  "  Unity  is  the  test  of  tnith," 
what  on  earth  can  be  said  for  a  number 
of  disputatious  systems  which  inspired 
the  emphatic  lines  : 

**  Yoa  shall  and  yon  shan't ;  yon  will  and  yon 
won't ; 
Yon'U  be  damned  if  yon  do,  and  damned  if 
yon  don't," 

Of  course,  the  effect  is  first  felt 
among  the  educated,  who  may  be  read- 
ily pardoned  for  refusing  to  accept  as  a 
heavenly  sent  religion  a  series  of  creeds 
and  elaborate  dogmas,  about  which 
theological  experts  cannot,  by  any  con- 
ceivable means,  be  got  to  agree.  Then, 
Protestantism  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of  Teu- 
tonic criticism  on  that  Hebrew  and 
Christian  literature  which  together  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  its  faith.  In  the 
year  185G  the  late  Canon  Rawlinson 
soberly  defended  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures the  historical  character  of  the 
Creation  and  Flood  narratives,  because 
Moses,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  lon- 
gevity of  the  Antediluvians,  could  have 
almost  got  the  facts  at  first  hand  in 
either  case.  In  the  space  of  thirty  years 
the  highest  of  the  High  Churchmen 
have  got  miles  beyond  the  Apologist  of 
185G,  and  a  Bampton  Lecturer  of  to- 
day could  scarcely  stand  up  for  Methu- 
saleh  or  the  Noachian  deluge  without 
risking  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
if  not  for  sanity.  Then,  the  whole 
traditional  theory  as  to  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
completely  overthrown.  Evolution  in 
Hebrew  religion  is  as  obvious  to  Canon 
Farrar,  as  in  organic  life  to  Mr.  Hux- 
ley. Prophecy  has  been  reduced  to 
natural  foresight,  and  Dr.  Jowett  has 
told  us  that  we  shall  get  over  our  belief 


in  miracles  as  we  have  overcome  our 
faith  in  witchcraft.  Paley  and  his  evi- 
dences have  gone  under,  and  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  reopen  the  dogmatic 
side  of  Christian  Apologetics.  Books 
are  written  here  and  there  to  show  the 
moral  superiority  of  our  ethical  system, 
but  that  is  only  demonstrating  what 
Mill,  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Huxley  have 
admitted  times  out  of  mind.  These 
men  are  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  in- 
contestable moral  supremacy  of  Christ 
as  to  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
Evolution,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  so  ; 
for  while  .the  first  has  been  experi- 
mentally proved  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  most  ament  Darwinian  is 
constrained  to  admit  that  his  conclusion 
is  not  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  hypothe- 
sis, however  probable.  But  to  return  ; 
the  discredit  thrown  upon  the  Bible 
as  a  dogmatic  basis,  coupled  with 
the  irreconcilable  divergences  manifest 
among  Bibliolaters,  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  dogma  as  a  system.  The  Catholic 
Church  suffers  no  less  than  the  Protes- 
tant. She  is  confessedly  losing  ground 
on  the  Continent,  and  I  havehei^  rep- 
resentative men  candidly  admit  that  the 
manhood  of  the  Latin  races  is  practi- 
cally estranged  from  her.  Converts  in 
England  of  any  mental  attainments  she 
makes  none  ;  the  springs  of  conversion 
opened  up  by  the  Tractarian  movement, 
and  at  first  supplied  by  Puseyism,  have 
dried  up  long  since.  Theoretically 
speaking,  the  Boman  Catholic  bodv 
tninks  itself  as  strong  as  ever  after  all 
that  Leyden  and  Tubingen  have  done. 
Poor  stuff  like  Protestantism  may  go 
down  before  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen, 
but  the  Council  of  Trent,  never.  As 
though  an  intrinsically  discredited  doc- 
trine could  be  rehabilitated  by  changing 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  hela  to 
stand  !  Protestantism  teaches  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible 
is  its  own  witness.  When  a  fuller  crit- 
ical knowledge  of  the  way  the  various 
Biblical  books  and  their  component 
parts  arose,  makes  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve in  their  infallibility  or  inspiration, 
Catholicism  thinks  that  all  is  as  it  was 
if  only  you  accept  the  said  inspiration 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church  instead 
of  the  Bible.     How  on  earth  is  a  cor- 
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ments  which  it  is  so  ready  to  recom- 
mend as  the  composition  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  What  should  we  say  of  Mr. 
George  Smith  if  his  Assyriology  was  as 
mach  at  fault  about  the  records  of  the 
Land  of  Asshur,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
about  the  Hexatench  or  the  Book  of 
Daniel.''  And  supposing  he  had  de- 
clared the  Assyrian  records  *'  inspired'*  ? 
When  two  people  have  been  proved  un- 
trustworthy in  one  and  the  same  con- 
tention, it  won't  do  for  one  of  the  in- 
culpated parties  to  attempt  a  ride  ofF 
on  the  plea  that  he  defended  the  in- 
supportable proposition  on  different 
grounds  from  nis  neighbor.  The  criti- 
cal arguments  that  are  fatal  to  Protes- 
tant inspiration  are  equally  so  to  the 
Catholic  dogma. 

Now,  from  the  Common  Sooms  at 
Oxford  or  the  pages  of  the  monthly 
Beviews  the  new  gospel  filters  steadily 
downward.  Facilis  descensus  AvernL 
It  gets  \nto  popular  treatises  or  Broad 
Church  newspapers,  till  finally  a  penny 
weekly  will  notice  it,  and  lecturers  in 
the  East  End  think  it  good  enough  to 
introduce  to  their  Sunday  evening  audi- 
ences. It  goes  to  swell  the  torrent  of 
argument  against  the  Bible  to  which 
Paine  and  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  lib- 
erally contributed.  To  the  coarse  invec- 
tive of  the  Badical  ranter  we  have  added 
the  refined  but  far  more  deadly  criticism 
of  the  scholar,  which  has  reduced  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  to  a 
common  denominator  with  the  cor- 
responding writings  of  other  peoples. 
How  inconceivable  that  we  should  ex- 
pect our  artisans  or  even  laborers  to  ac- 
cept incomprehensible  propositions  on 
the  authority  of  a  book  which  even 
clergymen  admit  to  be  purely  human  in 
its  origin,  and  full  of  imperfections, 
scientific,  historical,  and  even  moral  I 
One  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
Bible  religion  is  doomed.  The  world 
never  goes  back  to  its  discarded  ideals. 
If  the  Bible  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
**  every  book,  every  chapter,  every  line, 
every  letter,  the  Word  of  God,"  as  Dean 
Burgon  believed  with  many  a  peasant  of 
the  present  day,  its  value  as  the  ultimate 
standard  of  belief  is  hopelessly  depre- 
ciated. And  if  the  Bible  comes  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  intrinsically  worth, 
can  we  expect  that  the  doctrines  pe- 
culiarly associated  with  Bible  teaching 


will  survive  in  unimpaired  vigor  ?  It 
seems  to  me  irresistibly  proved  that  the 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  Atonement, 
Original  Sin,  and  Baptismal  Hegenera- 
tion  must  become  extinct  as  the  dogma 
of  a  never-ending  Hell  as  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards or  Father  Furniss  saw  it.  The 
chaotic  condition  of  religious,  or  rather 
dogmatic  thought,  in  England  shows  it. 
Dogma  is  like  a  pill :  you  must  swallow 
it  whole  or  let  it  alone.  Since  the 
Reformation  men  have  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  it,  and  accept,  in  part,  the 
tangled  growth  of  antiquity  and  mediae- 
val Tore,  while  rejecting  what  looked  like 
superstition  and  human  invention.  The 
result  has  been  to  justify  the  Papal  con- 
tention that  the  world  would  go  Infidel, 
that  is,  would  disbelieve  in  dogmas 
altogether.  It  is  because  we  are  now  in 
the  last  passes  which  lead  to  that  desir- 
able consummation  that  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  is  at  its  worst,  that  religion, 
instead  of  being  a  help  in  the  solution  of 
our  political  and  social  difficulties,  a 
consolation  to  the  individual,  and,  as  it 
was  designed  by  the  Christian  founder, 
a  bond  of  union  in  the  community,  is  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tjiose  reforms  which  statesman- 
ship sees  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 
Half  our  difficulties  with  Ireland  are  re- 
ligious, and,  if  the  hare-brained  scheme 
recently  before  the  country  ever  became 
law,  would  probably  lead  us  into  civil 
war.  The  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
in  India  are  scarcely  more  estranged  than 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  South  and 
the  Ulster  Protestants.  Agitations  for 
the  overthrow  of  Establishments  are  an- 
other indication  of  the  odium  theologi- 
cum.  The  distrust  of  the  working  man 
for  his  employer,  whether  he  be  the  suc- 
cessful capitalist  or  the  count]^  squire, 
is  intensified  instead  of  diminished  by 
religion.  Christianity  means  Bible  and 
dogmas  to  the  popular  lecturers  and 
their  East  End  audiences,  and  when 
they  have  found  out  that  the  Bible  and 
its  dogmas  are  groundless — only  they 
put  it  in  more  forcible  terms — they 
not  unnaturally  take  to  denouncing  all 
religion  as  an  organized  hypocrisy  and  a 
cloak  designed  to  hide  the  hideous  op- 
pression of  the  starving  poor  from  the 
guilty  consciences  of  their  rich  employ- 
ers. Mr.  Mann  devoted  a  lengthy  ser- 
mon*' to  the  establishment  of  this  edify- 
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ing  thesis  a  Sunday  or  two  a^o^  and  his 
sacred  oration  was  loudly  cheered,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  ClironicU*  It  may 
be  grossly  illogical  from  our  point  of 
yiew,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  has  any  doubt  that  a  desperate  hate 
for  the  religion  that  allows  such  things 
to  be^  or,  at  any  rate,  makes  such  little 
headway  in  their  reformation,  is  spring- 
ing up  m  many  a  man's  heart.  A  man 
out  of  work  has  plenty  of  time  to  think, 
if  not  to  brood,  and  when  they  are  not 
afraid  to  paint  on  their  banners,  **  Give 
us  work  or  bread,  or  by  God  we'll  take 
it,''  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  results 
if  the  present  depression  continues. 

I  am  no  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of 
religion  to  alter  economic  conditions. 
The  most  enlightened  Theism  is  incapa- 
ble of  creating  trade  when  it  does  not 
exist,  or  rectifying  a  faulty  currency  ; 
but  it  is  a  desperate  condition  of  things 
which  allows  these  men,  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  God-forsaken,  to  thmk 
that  our  religion  is  nothing  better 
than  a  book  in  which  they  have  been 
taught  by  their  betters  to  disbelieve, 
and  a  bundle  of  dogmas  which  make 
the  devout  wrangle  and  the  sceptics 
sneer.  We  have  every  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  national  character 
— and  rightly  so,  after  the  experience 
of  the  past— but  no  one  can  say  now 
where  tnis  social  agitation  is  going  to 
end.  Abroad  it  may  involve  the  denial 
of  property  and  become  identified  with 
downright  Communism,  and  how  are  we 
sure  that  we  shall  escape  the  contagion  ? 
With  absolutely  nothing  to  appeal  to 
but  a  religion  which  they  have  got  to 
hate  as  much  as  their  masters,  we  shall 
have  nothing  standing  between  us  and 
anarchy  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  who 
may  be  won  away  from  us  by  bribes  or 
threats.  This  may  sound  alarmist,  but 
when  we  hear  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  frankly  confessing 
they  see  no  way  out  of  the  impasse  to 
which  social  matters  have  come,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  supererogatory  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  further  development  of 
-the  dark  movement  already  aioot.  At 
any  rate,  this  much  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
time  when  society  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  none  of  those  forces  which  make 
for  order  and  civilization,  and  of  these 
religion  is  the  chief  est.  If  I  am  asked 
for  a  proof  of  this  statement  I  will  refer 


to  that  magnificent  piece  of  oratory — 
the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  on  the  De 
Falloux  law,  in  which  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  meet  to 
frame  the  most  vigorous  indictment 
against  a  selfish  and  worldly  creed  which 
would  limit  man  and  all  thin^  to  this 
present  sphere,  and  leave  out  of  account 
that  fundamental  truth  of  all  religion 
— the  immortality  of  the  soul.  "  Preach 
it,"  cries  the  majestic  voice  from  on 
high  :  ''  tell  them  that  no  one  shall 
have  suffered  unjustly,  or  toiled  with- 
out his  reward.  Death  is  but  a  restitu- 
tion. The  law  of  the  phynical  world  is 
equilibrium  ;  of  the  moral  world,  jus- 
tice. Dieu  86  retrouve  d  la  fin  de  tout, ' ' 
I  long  to  believe  that  England,  which  has 
taught  the  world  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  free  institutions,  which  has 
allied  herself  against  evei^  tyranny, 
which  hates  injustice  and  the  thing  that 
is  a  lie,  will  once  more  show  the  way  to 
an  ampler  and  diviner  faith  which  shaU 
gather  her  own  scattered  children  into 
one  brotherhood  as  no  political  federa- 
tion can  ever  do.  I  long  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  race 
which  first  discovered  the  all-embracing 
truth  of  the  universal  empire  of  One 
Supreme  Being  may  fall  upon  our  race 
in  these  latter  days,  that  we  tnay  be, 
under  God,  the  means  of  realizing,  first 
at  home,  and  afterward  throughout  the 
world,  the  unspeakably  grand  ideal 
which  thrilled  the  soul  of  the  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  men,  when  he  saw  in  his 
moments  of  loftiest  inspiration  his  Fa- 
ther, God,  adored  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  all  men  brethren.  I 
long  to  believe  that  this  nation,  so 
strong  and  self-reliant,  so  determined  to 
do  the  thing  which  is  right  once  it 
knows  it,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice 
may  cost,  will  break  with  a  past,  from 
which  it  more  than  half  parted  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  proclaim  aloud 
through  its  prophets  and  priests  the 
only  religion  tne  mind  and  heart  of  man 
can  ever  receive — the  religion  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  its  Founder's 
life.  I  shall  be  asked,  how  is  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. Trust  to  reason,  for  **  God  is  for- 
ever reason*"  Season  f^  the  li^ht  of 
Heaven  shining  upon  us  and  within  us  ; 
it  is  the  very  image  of  the  God  after 
whom  we  are  made.     Of  this  there  can 
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be  no  doubt.  But  there  is  doubt ; 
ay,  and  a  seriously  growing  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  very  best  men  whether  the 
faith  which  commands  us  to  believe 
what  reason  can  neither  demonstrate 
nor  understand,  is  what  it  claims  to  be, 
the  gift  of  God.  If  reason,  which  we 
can  indisputably  trust,  does  not  counte- 
nance these  incomprehensibilities,  then 
why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?  It  is  a 
pitiable,  ay,  a  heartrending  sight,  to  see 
men  at  one  about  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  majestic  religion  of  reason, 
and  divided  and  distracted  by  a  diversity 
of  doctrines  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  dead  past,  and  in  ages  that  are  none 
of  the  best  in  the  world's  long  course. 
Why  have  we  left  the  mountain-top  and 
its  pure  and  invigorating  air  for  the 
swamps  and  miasma  of  the  villages  be- 
low ?  Is  the  sermon  preached  on  the 
Galilean  hill-side  so  poor  that  men 
should  meet  in  after  days  and  industri- 
ously elaborate  a  system  of  dogmas  and 
creeds  by  the  interposition  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  Hellenic  tnought  with  the  sim- 
ple yet  stately  message  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth ?  What  are  the  council  halls  of 
emperors  at  Nicaea  and  Ghalcedon,  and 
all  their  eight-and-twenty  metaphysical 
canons,  compared  with  the  heavenly 
music  that  fell  on  peasant  ears  in  far- 
off  Palestine?  Does  not  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  tell  us  that  he  never  *^knew  a 
council  of  bishops  to  turn  out  well," 
that  pride  and  party-spirit,  not  love  of 
truth,  carried  the  day  r  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  of  the  three  Jiundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  at  Nicaea/many  were  illiterates, 
unable  to  write  their  names?  Does 
not  Milman  avow  that  under  no  circum- 
stances does  the  Church  appear  so  dis- 
creditably as  in  the  history  of  her  coun- 
cils? Was  even  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  above  reproach  ?  And  it  is  at 
the  bidding  of  the  men  who  ruled  and 
sat  at  these  assemblages  that  Christians 
have  bartered  their  birthright  of  truth 
for  a  hybrid  compound  of  theology  and 
metaphysics,  which  has  kept  the  world 
stagnant  for  ages,  deluged  it  with  blood- 
shed, filled  it  with  the  agonizing  groans 
of  the  racked  and  tortured  creatures 
that  could  not  say  the  shibboleth  that 
was  asked  of  them,  divided  man  from 
man,  created  infidelity  and  atheism,  and 
now  leaves  us  impotent  where  our  arms 
need  strengthening  to  resist  the  water- 


flood  that  seems  ready  to  burst  upon 
us.  What  remedy  is  there  left  to  us  ? 
There  is  one,  and  one  only.  In  religion 
as  in  art,  progress  means  regress.  We 
must  go  back  to  antiquity,  not  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  when  the  mis- 
chief had  already  begun  to  brew,  but  to 
the  very  teachings  of  the  Master  him- 
self, and  suffer  no  teacher  or  expositor, 
however  erudite,  to  stand  between  us 
and  the  message  which  the  enlightened 
reason  of  man  can  gather  from  the  im- 
perfect reports  which  men,  so  immeasur- 
ably his  inferiors,  have  given  of  his 
teaching.  Season  and  reason  onlv  must 
be  our  Pope  and  Council  and  Church. 
We  must  no  more  bow  down  before  a 
dogma  which  does  not  justify  its  claims 
at  the  bar  of  Season  than  respect  an  am- 
bassador who  cannot  produce  his  creden- 
tials. *' Reason  is  the  only  faculty 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  Revelation 
itself,"  says  Butler,  and  we  must  stand 
by  that  inflexibly.  We  must  trust  to 
that  wise  and  beneficent  spirit,  whose 
progress  through  the  ages  has  been 
traced  with  so  scholarly  a  hand  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  to  be  our  guide  here,  as  in  every 
department  of  life.  We  must,  in  a 
word,  rationalize  religion.  We  must 
obey  to  the  very  letter  the  precept  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ :  ^^  Ne  attendas 
quis  dixerit,  sed  ad  quid  dicatur  attende.^' 
If  we  find  the  Reign  of  Law  increasing 
and  strengthening  on  every  side,  exclud- 
ing more  and  more  the  probability  of 
external  and  capricious  intervention,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  bid  farewell  to  a 
belief  in  all  such  occurrences  as  mir- 
acles. They  will  vanish,  like  witchcraft 
and  devilry,  into  the  darkness  from 
which  they  originally  emerged.  If  we 
find  that  its  professed  upholders  can 
give  no  better  account  of  *  inspiration" 
than  that  the  books  called  after  it  con- 
tain lofty  thoughts  and  portray  en- 
nobling examples,  we  must  place  them 
on  the  same  human  level  with  kindred 
literature  in  all  quarters  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  not  presume  to  construct  a 
mythological  history  of  any  individual 
because  his  sayings  and  doings  are  there- 
in reported,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  similar  results  based  on  other 
sacred  writings.  If  books  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  circulation  of  unhistorical 
matter  such  as  the  transference  of  de- 
mons from  a  man's  body  to  those  of  a 
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herd  of  pigs^  or  thecarsing  of  a  tree  for 
not  bearing  fruit  in  mid- winter^  we  must 
difiooant  the  authority  of  the  books  by 
80  much,  and  hold  these  and  similar 
narratifes  in  suspicion.  If  men  who 
have  given  years  of  patient  and  self- 
sacrificing  study  to  an  ancient  literature 
offer  irrefutable  proof  that  the  believers 
in  its  superhuman  origin  have  been  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  hope- 
lessly wrong  about  its  natural  character, 
we  must  listen  to  them,  and  believe  ac- 
cordingly, no  matter  how  violent  the 
change  may  seem,  or  what  the  conse- 
quences. The  truth  must  out  com- 
pletely, and  woe  if  we  are  unprepared 
for  the  shock  its  revelation  will  produce. 
If  a  number  of  highly  abstract  teachings 
are  based  upon  books  now  confessedly 
human,  we  must  discard  them  unless 
they  are  their  own  justification  like  any 
other  objectively  true  thing.  In  a  word, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the;  spirit  of  ra- 
tionalism if  we  are  to  frame  any  Eireni- 
kon  to  satisfy  the  dissentient  minds  and 
hearts  of  religious  men.  We  must  be- 
lieve in  the  truth  of  the  moral  percep- 
tions in  man — not  in  their  pravity  and 
blindness.  We  must  believe  in  the 
moral  perception  of  the  character  of 
Ood,  and  in  the  Unity  of  His  Person 
and  Nature.  We  must  believe  in  the 
natural  awakening  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
within  us,  rather  than  its'  preternatu- 
ral communication  from  without.  We 
must  believe  In  Christ,  not  as  God's  vic- 
tim, but  as  His  revelation,  in  company 
with  all  the  radiant  lives  that  have  now 
been  shown  to  this  world.  We  must, 
finally,  believe  in  a  universal  immortal- 
ity, not  of  capricious  or  select  salvation, 
with  unimaginable  torment  as  the  gen- 
eral lot,  but,  for  all,  a  life  of  spiritual 
development,  of  retribution,  of  restora- 
tion.* Such  is  the  creed  and  religion 
of  reason,  which,  if  a  man  shall  Keep 
pure  and  undefiled,  he  shall  have  a  faith 
of  which  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart 
need  be  ashamed. 

And  this  is  the  vital  need  of  our  age, 
so  justly  proud  of  the  intellectual 
achievements  which  put  it  far  and  away 
above  even  the  golden  days  of  the  Re- 
nascimento.  It  is  an  age  which  has  set 
the  scientific  house  in  order,  which  has 


•Five  Poinia  <f   ChrUtian  Faith,    By   Dr. 
Martinean. 


popularized  learning,  softened  manners, 
lifted  the  standard  of  comfort  and  in- 
creased the  value  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  It  now  desires  to  set  in 
order  the  house  of  Religion,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  those  identical  principles 
which  have  been  so  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful in  every  other  department  of 
human  existence.  Recognizing  the  re- 
ligious need,  the  Time- Spirit  would  fain 
provide  its  votaries  with  a  faith  that 
shall  be  as  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  nature  and  of  life  as  physi- 
ographical  or  biological  science.  It  is 
endeavoring  to  provide  a  belief  which, 
while  in  intimate  accord  with  physical 
science,  shall  yet  transcend  it  from  the 
nobility  of  its  object.  In  a  word,  it 
wishes  to  frame  its'articles  and  creeds  on 
the  very  same  grounds  and  with  the 
identical  methods  it  applies  to  the  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  a  science.  It  is 
prepared  to  show  us  that  there  is  as 
much  evidence  to  show  that  man  is  ''  a 
living  spirit''  as  an  animal ;  that  the 
evidence  that  proves  order  in  scientific 
knowledge  proves  order  in  that  of  which 
science  treats,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
must  be  order,  otherwise  intelligence, 
in  the  source  from  which  it  sprang.  If 
man  can  know  this,  he  can  put  himself 
into  communication  with  that  super- 
mundane mind  by  conforming  in  all 
things  to  those  laws  stamped  inexorably 
on  nature  and  the  conscience  of  man, 
and  which  he  recognizes  as  the  best  pos- 
sible standard  whereby  to  live,  as  the 
painter  discerns  in  tne  glorious  model 
of  the  past  the  highest  exemplar  of  his 
art.  It  sets  before  us  as  a  God  to  satisfy 
the  inevitable  question,  Whence?  It 
reveals  tons  a  spirit  in  answer  to  man's 
self -inquiring,  What  ?  It  discovers  the 
majesty  of  physical  and  moral  law  in  re- 
sponse to  the  query.  How  ?  It  lifts  the 
veil  of  the  afterlife,  showing  it  [all- 
enduring,  all- divine,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. And  Whither  ? 

All  else  it  sweeps  away  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  or  if  it  leaves  them,  it 
confounds  the  tongues  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  think  the  unthinkable,  or  speak 
the  things  which  no  tongue  can  alter. 
Into  its  glorious  temple  it  suffers  none 
to  enter  save  those  whose  '*  service  of 
faith"  is  '' reasonable."  Mysticism  it 
abhors  ;  the  unreasonable  it  wiU  not  en- 
dure.   It  takes  its  stand  on  one  truth, 
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luminous  as  the  noontide  sun  ;  **  God 
is  for  ever  Reason."  It  is  content  with 
one  simple  though  majestic  prayer 
which  it  has  learned  from  its  chief 
Teacher.  In  obedience  to  the  great 
Zeitgeist,  the  j)rophet8  are  abroad,  lift- 
ing  ap  their  voices,  in  calm  but  inflex- 


ible confidence  that  the  age  is  at  hand 
in  which  the  New  Reformation  shall 
usher  in  the  *'  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom/' 
and  set  up  an  ensign  to  the  children  of 
men  dispersed  amid  strife  and  contra- 
diction.—  Westminster  Review, 


•♦• 
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"  Whenever  Gladstone  gets  my 
place,  we  shall  have  some  strange  do- 
ings," wrote  Palmerston  to  Shaftesbury 
in  the  sixties.  The  prophecy  was  a 
good  example  of  Palmerston's  shrewd 
scepticism  ;  but  his  feats  in  dexterous 
leadership  have  been  a  small  matter  in 
comparison  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  pilot- 
age of  modern  Liberalism  through  a 
far  more  critical  period  than  Palmerston 
ever  knew.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  led 
his  party  there  have  been  abundance  of 
forecasts  of  sheer  wreck.  They  were 
made  in  1873,  in  1880,  in  1886,  in 
1892.  But  the  combination  has  been 
maintained,  and  has  been  able  to  draw 
on  stores  of  nervous  vitality  which  un- 
questionably it  did  not  own  in  the  pre- 
Gladstonian  days.  Yet  through  all 
this  period  it  has  been  sustained  by  a 
man  who  was  a  formal  young  Anglican 
undergraduate  in  the  days  oefore  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  a  Canningite 
Tory  at  Eton  in  the  time  of  the  Six 
Acts.  Does  history  contain  such  a  feat 
in  mere  living  and  experience?  Here 
is  a  career  stretching  m  unbroken  ac- 
tivity from  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  to 
the  Franchise  Act  of  1884,  from  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1834  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1894.  It  covers  nearly 
every  hall-mark  of  the  modern  State — 
factory  legislation,  free  trade,  public 
elementary  education,  the  popular  vote 

f)rotected  by  the  secret  system,  the  abo- 
ition  of  free  contracts  in  rents,  free 
government  for  the  colonies,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  system,  the 
tentative  use  of  arbitration,  the  com- 
plete readiustmont  of  the  map  of 
Europe.  And  in  most  of  these  move- 
ments Mr.  Gladstone  has  played  a  part. 
Almost  every  citizen  of  the  Empire  acts 
in  this  or  that  function  of  his  life  other- 
wise than  he  would  have  acted  if  there 


had  been  no  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  I  am 
nothing  if  not  a  commercial  statesman," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone  long  years  ago  to  a 
Scottish  'merchant.  What  English  in- 
dustry would  have  been  if  he  had  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  budgets  of  the 
forties  and  the  sixties  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Everywhere  his  hand  is  seen  ; 
everywhere  we  have  lying  round  the 
almost  endless  materials  for  the  jadg- 
ment  we  contemporaries,  not  indeed  of 
his  youth,  but  of  his  age,  have  to  pass 
on  his  career. 

"Peel!  What  is  Peel  to  me  ?  Damn 
Peel  !*'  was  Lord  Lyndhnrst's  way  of 
expressing  his  contempt  of  the  Tory 
opportunist  who  opposed  and  van- 
quished him.  More  than  a  generation 
of  Tories  have  at  intervals  breathed  the 
same  pious  prayer  over  Peel's  greatest 
pupil.  Their  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  has  been  put  in  uncompromising 
terms  by  an  intelligent  and  also  an  un- 
friendly French  critic*  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,'' says  this  writer  at  the  close  of 
a  minute  survey  of  his  career, 

"  has  tonched  every  thing  and  disturbed  eveiy- 
thing.  As  his  friend  Wilberforce  predicted, 
he  has  labored  to  destroy  everything  that 
was  dearest  to  him.  He  has  imperilled  the 
Church  whose  most  dutiful  servant  he  still 
claims  to  be  ;  the  throne,  '  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  world/  as  he  wrote  to  the  poor 
young  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  which  he  says  is  part  of  his  being,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  blood  ;  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  part  of  the  industrial  machin- 
ery of  the  Constitution,  and  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Russell,  he  respects.  He  has  stimu- 
lated the  war  of  classes  as  it  has  never  been 
stimulated  in  England  before  ;  he  has  attacked 
the  principles  on  which  property  is  based, 
and  sown  dissension  from  a  full  hand  while 
he  has  preached  peace  and  goodwill." 

This  is  a  formidable  indictment,  and 

*  ' '  William  Ewart  Gladstone."    Par  Marie 
Dronsart.    1893. 
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it  scarcely  agrees  with  Sir  Edward  - 
Clarke's  later  insistence  on  the  Conserv- 
ative side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence. 
If  we  care  to  take  what  may  be  called 
the  statical  view  of  society  and  of  charac- 
ter, it  is  crudely  true.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  attacked  many  institutions  which  he 
has  praised,  and  has  burned  many, 
though  by  no  means  all,  the  idols  he  has 
adored.  His  speech  on  his  own  Land 
Act  of  1870  may  be  qpoted,  as  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Mdlle.  Dronsart  quote  it, 
against  the  establishment  of  Land  • 
Courts  in  his  Act  of  1881,  and  the 
ground  of  finality  which  he  attached 
both  to  his  two  Irish  Land  Acts  and  to 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  may  be  employed  equally  against 
them  or  against  the  Home  Bule  Bill. 
But  when  we  have  piled  together  all  the 
iniquities  and  inconsistencies,  the  at- 
tacks on  classes  and  the  rest  of  them, 
what  do  we  make  of  them  all  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  weakened  the  claims  of 

{roperty,  especially  of  property  in  land, 
n  what  country  in  the  world  nave  they 
been  strengthened  ?  He  has  shifted, 
tentatively  it  is  true,  and  with  many 
qualifications  in  doctrine  and  experi- 
ment, large  burdens  of  taxation  from 
labor  to  rent  and  interest.  What  coun- 
try in  -Europe  would  not  be  delighted, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  peace  and  quietness, 
to  exchange  its  system  of  taxation  for 
ours?  He  has  helped  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  Who,  with  the 
history  of  the  new  Balkan  States  before 
him,  could  wish  them  back  again  P  He 
has  attacked  the  House  of  Lords.  What 
observer  of  constitutional  development, 
either  inside  or  outside  the  British  Em- 
pire, is  not  astonished  that  he  allowed 
it  to  exist  after  1884  ?  He  has  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  free  trade,  and  has 
thus  enabled  industrial  England  to  live. 
He  has  made  the  National  Debt  tolerable 
as  an  alternative  to  the  modern  tendency 
to  repudiation.  All  these  things  an- 
swer, if  we  take  out  from  them  their  en- 
tire social  content  and  economic  effect, 
to  the  kind  of  criticism  I  have  just 
quoted.  But  they  have  left  England 
still  stable.  Can  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  even  the  United  States,  pay  a 
similar  tribute  to  their  contemporary 
Gladstones  ? 

Still  less    relevant  is  the  criticism 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  through- 


out with  the  levity  of  the  Opportunist, 
abandoned  purely  to  the  impulses  and 
uses  of  the  hour.     That  he  has  changed^ 
not  indeed  his  general  intellectual  basis, 
but  his    social  view,  is   true  enough. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
later  Gladstone  is  small  compared  with 
that  between   the  younger  and    older 
Burke  and  Pitt.     Peel's  conversion  to 
Free  Trade  involved  a  far  speedier  and 
less  dignified  moral  process  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  adoption  of   Home   Rule. 
And  the  question  arises,  What  is  to  be 
the  standard  of  sheer  philosophic  con- 
sistency   that  we    demand    from    our 
statesmen  P    Does  any  sensible  man  ask 
more  than  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  a 
real  continuity  of  vieion  ?    Mr.  Bright 
was  an  admirable  example  of  the  states- 
man whose  entire  spiritual  mould  was 
completed  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man.     But    what   were    Mr.    Bright's 
contributions    to    practical    politics  ? 
An  impassioned  advocacy  of  a  nseful 
commercial  principle,  some  great  human 
sentiments,   and  an  officii  life   more 
sterile  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    Mr.    Gladstone's  genius  has 
at  all  events  been  a  fruitful  one.     His 
opportunitist  habit,  with  its  deliberate 
balance  of  tendencies,  has  again  and 
again  placed  at  his  disposal  great  forces, 
01  which  he  has  been  less  the  prime 
mover  than  the  potent  instrument.     He 
has  governed  the  English  Church  in  a 
far  more  real  sense  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporary Primates.     His  philosophic 
defence  of  his  measures  has  often  been 
more  plausible  than  sound,    but    the 
measures   themselves  stand,  and  very 
few  people  wish  them  away.      They 
have  the  characteristic  English  quali- 
ties of    moderation  and    compromise, 
and — with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,   which  the    Irish 
landlords  made  a  dead-letter  from  the 
first — stability  enough  to  withstand  the 
especial     emergency     which     created 
them.     What  more  do  we  ask  ?    We 
cannot  have  Acts  of    Parliament  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  Decalogue. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  what  two  gen- 
erations asked  of  him,   and  history — 
which  is  priictical  rather  than    intro- 
spective — ^will  pay  small  heed   to  the 
criticism  that  he  did  not  always  use  the 
right  arguments. 

Mr.   Gladstone's  personal   contribu- 
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tion  to  politics  must  indeed  be  com- 
pared^ not  with  some  unrealized  type 
of  ideal  statesmanship,  but  with  tne 
men  with  whom  he  worked^  and  whom 
he^  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land, superseded.  We  have  to  set  him 
beside  reel,  honest  but  uninspiring ; 
Bussell,  the  least  impressive  oi  men  ; 
Palmerston,  the  mere  creature  of  Par- 
liamentary tricks  and  wiles  ;  Beacons- 
field/  the  man  of  genius  without  heart 
and  seriousness.  We  have  to  consider 
what  incomparable  ardor  he  has  im- 
parted to  the  pursuit  of  politics,  to 
what  large  ideas  ne  has  linked  it,  what 
virility  and  self-reliance  he  has  lent  to 
an  a^e  to  which  those  qualities  were 
wanting.  It  is  possibly  a  more  perti- 
nent criticism  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
rendered  no  service  to  a  characteristic 
modern  development,  namely,  the  ten- 
dency to  federation  as  opposed  to  that 
of  nationalities.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  imagine  him  taking  a  part 
in  the  building  up  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  it  is  certain  that  he  mistook 
the  centripetal  movement  which  proved 
in  the  end  to  represent  the  conquering 
energy  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
But  tne  national  principle  is  still  po- 
tent, in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of 
Poland  ana  the  eclipse  of  the  smaller 
European  States,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  certainly  made  the  largest  possible 
contribution  to  it.  His  spoken  word 
had  at  least  as  large  an  influence  in 
the  creation  of  the  Balkan  States  as  the 
legions  of  the  Czar.  The  father  of 
Montenegro,  he  also  has  his  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  kingdoms  of  Italy 
ana  Greece.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  most  peaceful  of  Ministers,  the 
most  maladroit  of  war  administrators, 
who  took  without  hesitation  the  step 
that  saved  Belgium  from  absorption 
under  the  Benedetti  arrangement.  And 
it  was  he  who  kept  the  peace  with  the 
United  States  when  tlie  temptation  to 
renew  the  conflicts  of  the  earlier  -part 
of  the  century  was  strong  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America. 

These  services  to  what  we  regard  to- 
day as  great  human  causes  are  hardly 
consistent  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  a  mere  caster-up  of  votes,  the 
petty  calculator  of  the  odd  chance. 
The  Home  Rule  adventure,  which  is 
quoted  as  a  classic  instance  of  this  char- 


acter, really  makes  the  other  way. 
Mere  policy  would  clearly  have  dictated 
a  comoination  between  the  two  Eng- 
lish parties,  coupled  with  a  minimum 
programme  of  Local  Government,  not 
a  passionate  reliance  on  English  justice 
and  Irish  placability.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  Mr.  Gladstone's  task  to  embody 
the  winning  ideas  of  his  time  with  a 
victorious  energy  all  his  own.  But 
surely  that  is  the  tribute  we  have  been 
content  to  assign  to  statesmanship  all 
the  world  over.  It  is  open,  of  course, 
for  us  to  say  that  John  Brown  was  a 
greater  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  we  prefer  the  martyr  to  the  man 
who  leads  the  "  compact  majority.*' 
But  we  have  still  to  face  the  old  banal 
question  of  how  the  world's  work  is  to 
be  done.  Certainly  it  has  had  few 
defter  engineers  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  secret  of  this  resourcefulness  in 
action  cannot  be  said  to  reside  purely 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual  power. 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
recognized  as  possessing  the  greatest 
mind  in  the  country  that  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone was  told,  as  a  young  girl,  to 
"  watch  that  young  man,  for  he  would 
one  day  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land.'* Mr.  Gladstone  has  hardly,  per- 
haps, seen  the  things  of  the  mind  with 
the  clearness,  the  detachment  of  the 
inner  essence  from  the  outer  symbol, 
which  marked  Napoleon  or  Bismarck. 
He  floods  you  with  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing views  of  all  kinds  and  questions. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  Income  Tax  as  a 
dangerously  democratic  instrument  of 
taxation  ;  he  has  proposed  to  abolish 
it ;  *  he  has  apologized  for  it  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  while  all  through  the 
later  years  of  his  statesmanship  he  has 
inevitably  and  wisely  relied  more  and 
more  upon  it.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
reiterated  contrast  between  the  imperi- 
ousness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  ap- 
peals and  the  compact  Opportunism  of 
the  measures  in  benalf  of  which  he  has 
made  them.  Beyond  question  the  best 
example  of  Glads  ton  ian  eloquence  is  the 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Ray  that  some  years  ago 
I  had  Mr.  Qladatone's  authority  for  saying 
that  his  effort  at  the  olose  of  his  first  ministry 
to  do  away  with  the  Income  Tax  was  subor- 
dinate to  a  general  idea  of  readjustment  of 
the  taxes  on  property,  especially  of  the  death 
dues. 
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defence  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 
But  what  was  the  measure  over  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  proudly  waved  the  ban- 
ner of  the  ideal  ?  It  was  a  proposal  to 
enfranchize  barely  100,000  voters  out 
of  an  adult  industrial  England  of  four 
millions.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
explain  why  he  has  given  over  his  elab- 
orate theory  of  the  almost  divine  nature 
of  Church  establishments,  and  has 
come  round  to  his  opponent  Macaulay's 
vieW;  that  particular  establishments  can 
only  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  people. 
It  IS  this  lack  of  philosophic  insight 
which  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  spent  two  thirds  of  his 
political  life  as  a  more  or  less  loosely 
attached  Conservative,  and  that  his 
later  career  has  given  a  consistent  stim- 
ulus to  political  and  social  democracy. 

Unfortunately  this  earlier  Gladstone 
gave  no  especial  attention  'to  factory 
legislation  or  trade  unionism,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  able  to  quote  him  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  proposal  to  nation- 
alize English  railways  in  1844,  and  the 
actual  provision  maae  for  the  free  con- 
veyance of  children  and  the  cheap  car- 
riage of  workmen,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  measures  of  practical  Socialism  for 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  responsi- 
ble. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Socialism  in 
the  Liberal  party,  and  privately  ex- 
pressed his  keen  apprehension  of  it. 
But  none  of  these  surface  inconsisten- 
cies appear  when  we  enter  the  region 
of  emotion  and  belief  within  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life  has  been  so  largely 
spent.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  im- 
agine him  abandoning  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  agree- 
ing to  put  the  question  of  free  divorce 
to  the  Referendum.  Of  nobler  and 
more  enduring  quality  has  been  his 
view,  perhaps  the  one  idee  fixe  of  his 
whole  career,  that  international  rela- 
tions ought  to  be  based  not  merely  on 
the  exchanges  of  diplomacy,  but  on  a 
certain  free  and  generous  ethical  deal- 
ing between  the  peoples.  When  we 
contrast  his  foreign  policy,  unsuccess- 
ful as  it  has  often  been,  with  that  of 
Metternich  and  of  Palmerston,  we  can 
measure  with  accuracy  the  mighty 
moral  advance  which  his  political  life 


has  ensured.  It  is  possible  that  the 
actual  measure  of  progress  has  not  been 
^reat.  Diplomatists  may  have  laughed 
m  their  sleeves  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
human itarianism.  But  here  again  be 
has  made  a  great  contribution  6f  per- 
sonality. In  the  Don  Pacifico  debate 
he  used  the  language  more  of  a  coBmo- 
politan  than  of  a  patriot.  In  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  Chinese  war,  and 
the  wars  with  Afghanistan  and  with 
the  Boers,  and  on  our  policy  on  the 
Eastern  question,  he  has  been  haunted, 
as  the  average  man  seldom  is  haunted, 
by  the  idea  that  if  his  country  was  in 
tne  wrong,  he  was  bound  as  an  English- 
man, no  less  than  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  to  say  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  such  an  attitude  is  not 
at  times  of  the  greatest  practical  use 
to  nations  with  foreign  policies.  If 
France  had  been  less  self-confident, 
less  exclusively  devoted  to  the  material- 
ist side  of  patriotism,  she  might  have 
been  saved  the  disaster  of  1870.  If 
Pitt  could  have  kept  back  the  patriotic 
passion  of  England,  we  should  not  have 
been  dragged  into  the  French  wars. 
Few  men  are  popular  who  even  appear 
to  love  justice  more  than  their  own 
country.  But  if  modern  Europe  is  to 
live  in  peace,  the  race  of  Gladstones 
will  never,  one  may  well  hope,  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

It  is  indeed  when  we  reach  the  sphere 
of  the  emotions  that  we  find  Mr.  Glad- 
stone consistently  at  his  ^atest.  Not 
even  the  radiant  and  copious  charm  of 
his  speech,  the  inexhaustible  delights  of 

'  *  The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  graee 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face/* 

attract  us  so  powerfully  as  the  kindling 
fervor  of  the  nature  which  for  eighty- 
four  years  has  lit  and  sustained  the  in- 
ner fire.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  some 
temperamental  disadvantages  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  career  of  action.  Never  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  his  judgments 
on  those  around  him  have  been  more 
simple  than  shrewd.  His  tactics,  now 
profound  and  patient,  have  now  again 
been  remarkable  for  nothing  more  tnan 
a  certain  splendor  of  rashness.  He 
wrecked  his  party  twice  when  a  smaller 
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man  would  have  tried  to  build  it  up  on 
shifty  compromises.  But  he  has  been 
forgiven  all  because  he  has  made  the 
people  feel  that  the  curse  of  the  old 
Whiggery — the  long  and  indolent  pos- 
session of  power — might  very  well  be- 
come the  bane  of  the  new  Liberalism. 
In  all  these  things  his  merit  has  been 
to  impress  the  moral  that  the  running 
is  well-nigh  as  important  as  the  prize  ; 
that  controversy  can  be  conducted  with- 
out meanness  of  speech,  without  cruelty, 
without  vulgarity  ;  above  all,  that  the 
business  of  life  can  only  be  pursued  in 
happiness  by  steady  appeal  to  the  higher 
emotions,  the  permanent  sensibilities 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  by  an  incessant 
personal  effort  which  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  general  galloping 
from  end  to  end  of  his  line  of  battle. 
In  that  he  resembles  Lassalle,  who, 
however,  had  the  immense  advantage 
over  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  started  on 
great  and  living  ideas  instead  of  on 
small  and  dying  ones.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
moral  service  to  his  countrymen  has  on 
this  side  been  exemplary.  He  has  tak- 
en out  of  Dissent  much  of  its  pettiness, 
its  want  of  culture,  and  its  provincial- 
ism, while  he  has  enlisted  its  sturdi- 
ness  and  its  love  of  liberty.  He  has 
tried  and  failed  to  keep  the  Church  and 
the  aristocracy  sensitive  to  new  move- 
ments, devoted  to  public  duty,  and 
willing  to  accept  his  own  *'  flesh  and 
blood  theory  of  government.  Of  his 
thousands  of  speeches  there  is  nothing 
to  report  but  the  almost  exaggerated 
tenderness  and  chivalry  of  the  elder  per- 
sonal sentiment.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries and  rivals  he  has  probably 
thought  worst  of  Palmerston  and  Bea- 
consfield.  But  he  never  spoke  a  dis- 
courteous word  either  to  or  of  them, 
even  at  the  time  when  **  tempest-toss'd 
Gladstone,'*  as  Greville  described  him, 
seemed  to  be  steering  straight  to  wreck, 
and  when  Palmerston,  representing 
everything  that  he  most  hated,  barred 
the  way  to  anything  like  a  free  career. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  transcendent 
merit  to  have  kept  politics  at  once  warm 
and  high-minded. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  change  which  the 
substitution  of  Lord  Rosebery  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  involves.  In  Mr.  Gladstone 
we  have  had  the  most  supreme  instance 


known  to  modern  history  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  the  man  acting  more 
consistently  from  spiritual  impulse  than 
from  intellectual  conviction.  The  tem- 
peramental change  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
whether  it  be  a  loss  or  a  gain,  is  enor- 
mous. Lord  Rosebery  has  perhaps  never 
had  what  the  Methodist  would  call  an 
**  experience,"  though  his  connection 
with  the  London  County  Council  showed 
a  very  near  approach  to  a  purely  sym- 
pathetic view  of  politics,  and  has  deeply 
affected  both  the  color  and  the  content 
of  all  his  public  utterances  which  date 
from  1889.  His  strength  of  character 
no  one  denies,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  shifty  and  facile 
conversions  of  the  average  partisan. 
Lord  Rosebery's  mental  processes,  like 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  are  slow,  while  they 
are  not  sustained  by  the  quick  emotional 
fire  which  blazed  almost  in  an  hour 
into  activity  in  the  crusades  against  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  Act  of  Union. 
In  their  earlier  stages  they  exhibit  a 
reluctant  abandonment  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's class  privileges,  and  in  their  later 
a  strong  intellectual  grasp  of  what  mod- 
em social  democracy  may  come  to 
mean.  For  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  transition  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  Lord  Rosebery  represents  the  inevi- 
table landslip  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Radicalism.  Mr.  Labouchere's  ingenious 
excursions  and  alarums  have  in  some 
measure  obscured  this  fact,  but  to  a  close 
observer  of  the  Parliamentary  situation 
it  was  obvious  from  the  first.  Such 
strength  as  the  vanished  cave  ever  rep- 
resented came  from  a  body  of  poli- 
ticians sincerely  devoted  to  the  old  no- 
tions of  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  constitutional  as  against  social 
change,  but  themselves  out  of  harmonv 
with  many  of  the  points  on  which  all 
the  popular  running  has  been  made 
during  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
foes  of  the  Eight-Hours  movement. 
He  was  a  heretic  on  the  vital  point  of 
"  contracting  out."  He  helpea  to  give 
his  enemies,  the  Lords,  the  leverage 
thev  used  over  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  and,  like  a  good  economist  of  the 
Joseph  Hume  type,  he  was  horrified  at 
the  notion  of  asking  one  set  of  citizens 
to  pay  pennies  to  lighten  the  school 
work  of  the  children  of  another  set. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  absorption  in  Parlia- 
mentary work,  and  his  earlier  associa- 
tions, barred  him  out  from  following 
closely  either  the  rise  or  the  later  de- 
velopments of  trade  unionism,  co-opera- 
tion— **  the  State  within  the  State, ^*  as 
Lord  Rosebery  happily  called  it — or  ur- 
ban local  government.  This  was  in- 
evitable, but  when  the  really  vigorous 
body  of  democratic  opinion  had  to  de- 
cide on  a  chief,  no  one  was  surprised  to 
find  trade  unionist  leaders  pushing  aside 
the  ^accident  of  Lord  Rosebery's  birth 
with  almost  complete  indifference,  ask- 
ing what  had  they  to  do  with  the  most 
devoted  and  most  brilliant  of  the  mere 
Gladstonian  partisans,  but  keenly  ex- 
ercised over  the  Premier's  association 
with  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Coal  Strike. 

We  see  now,  indeed,  that  any  other 
step  than  a  Rosebery  premiership 
would  have  been  instantly  fatal  to  the' 
Liberal  party.  To  have  had  average 
Gladstonianism  without  the  quick  salt 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius,  and  without 
its  vast  and  impressive  emotional  back- 
ground, might  have  been  almost  as  un- 
fortunate as  would  have  been  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's decision  to  come  out  about  1859 
on  Lord  Derby's  side  instead  of  on  Lord 
Palmerston's.  To  have  asked  an  ex- 
tremely adroit  and  fervid  party  pulpiteer 
— long  past  middle  life  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  elder  officialism — to  wear 
Mr.  Gladstone's  armor,  to  succeed  to  a 
man  of  the  old  heroic  type — 

"  Les    titans,  les    luttenrs  anx  gigantesqnes 
taiUes, 
Les  fauves    promenenro    rodant  dans    les 
batailles' ' — 

would  have  been  to  condemn  the  Lib- 
eral party  to  the  permanent  sterility 
which  threatened  to  afflict  it  even  dur- 
ing the  second  Gladstone  administra- 
tion. 

In  another  sense  the  acceptance 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have 
been  a  mistake.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
first  of  the  true  cosmopolitan  states- 
men. His  temperament,  humane,  ex- 
pansive, more  artistic  than  severely  log- 
ical, intensely  interested  in  the  world's 
affairs,  has  always  been  ready  to  take 
coloring  from  other  soils  than  our  own. 
These  are  noble  and  rare  attributes,  but 
they  are  a  little  dangerous  to  the  popu- 
larity of  an  English  Prime  Minister. 


And  cosmopolitanism,  widely  as  it  still 
influences  democratic  feeling,  has  of 
late  had  to  contend  against  a  renais- 
sance of  the  national  sentiment,  which, 
as  Dr.  Pearson  believes,  and  as  many 
tendencies  would  seem  to  indicate,  will 
in  all  probability  determine  the  imme- 
diate development  of  State  Socialism. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  inherits  his  old 
leader's  an ti- Jingoism,  just  as  Lord 
Rosebery  represents  the  later  and  pow- 
erful reaction  in  favor  of  a  moaified 
Imperialism. 

1  come,  therefore,  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  article — the  enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
successor  must,  in  the  main,  shine  by 
force  of  contrast  with  his  illustrious 
forerunner.  Youth  against  age,  na- 
tionalism against  cosmopolitanism,  the 
collectivist  as  against  the  individualist 
point  of  view,  the  development  of  local 
and  industrial  organizations  as  against 
the  supreme  attractions  of  life  and 
warfare  in  the  central  Parliament,  an 
approach  to  Federal  Home  Rule  as  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  exclusive 
method — these  are  the  main  landmarks 
of  the  course  along  which  the  Liberal 
party  is  now  being  steered.  The  fate 
of  the  Rosebery  administration  may 
quite  possibly  not  be  a  great  one,  though 
the  signs  of  a  Rosebery  legend  in  the 
country  are  a  notable  testimony  to  the 
desire  for  intellectual  novelty  which 
sustains  the  new  formation.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  may  very  well  succeed  in  set- 
tling nearly  all  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lems of  his  day —Home  Rule,  hereditary 
legislation,  the  complete  unification  of 
London,  the  Eight-Hours  movement, 
the  equipment  of  the  London  County 
Council  with  powers  which  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  largest  experiment  in 
municipal  collectivism  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  He  has  great  powers 
of  action,  the  capacity  for  making  up 
his  mind  with  something  of  the  instant 
dexterity  with  which  the  'general  seizes 
the  happy  tactical  moment  in  a  battle 
or  a  campaign.  But  his  main  source  of 
strength  lies  in  the  social  movement 
which  made  it  inevitable  that  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  he  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  municipal  statesman.  Birming- 
ham and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
been  chosen  if  events  had  not  willed  it 
that  London  and  Lord  Rosebery  should 
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take  their  place.  A  reaction  against 
the  Parliamentary  statesman  pure  and 
simple — a  fear  that  with  a  leader  repre- 
senting Mr.  Gladstone  without  Mr. 
Gladstone's  genius  Liberalism  might 
be  stricken  with  barrenness — was,  after 


all,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  greatest  of  all  Parliamentari- 
ans, the  most  fit  and  splendid  embodi- 
ment of  an  age,  unheroic  but  useful,  in 
which  he  alone  played  a  consistently 
poetic  part. — Contemporary  Review. 


THE    GROWTH    OP  NATIONAL  SENTIMENT. 


BY  C.  B.  ROYLANCE-KENT. 


It  was  said  bv  Goethe  that  humanity 
advances,  but  that  it  does  so  in  spiral 
lines.     That  is  most  true  ;  for  the  evil 
frequently  accompanies  the  good,  and 
retrogression    sometimes  occurs  where 
we  look  for  improvement.     The  human 
race  is  like  a  mountain  climber,  who 
indeed  advances  slowly  but  with  many 
back  slidings  down  the  steep  ascent  of 
progress.     The  causes  which  operate  in 
society  often  produce  the  most  opposite 
effects  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  political  prophecies  are  but 
rarely  fulfilled.     Any  one,  for  instance, 
who  fifty  years  ago  could  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  development  which  was 
about  to  be  given  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the   different  na- 
tions of  the  world,  might  have  predicted 
with  some  confidence  that  considerable 
breaches  would  by  this  time  have  been 
made  in  the  barriers  which  sever  nation 
from  nation.     It  might  have  been  ante- 
cedently supposed  that  as  the  different 
peoples  saw  more  of  one  another,  and 
came    to    know    one    another    better, 
much  of  the  old  international  jealousy 
would     have     gradually    disappeared. 
With  the  increase  of  knowledge  a  cor-* 
responding    advance    in    cosmopolitan 
spirit  and  latitude  of  sympathy  might 
have  reasonably  been  expected.     Such 
a  forecast  would  have  been  completely 
falsified  by  events.     The  close  of  the 
nineteenth    century    is  in  fact  being 
marked  by  a  singular  outbreak  of  inter- 
national animosities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
watch  the  growth  of  nationalities,  and 
to  track  the  present  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  past.  The  States  of  mod- 
em Europe  are  the  ultimate  result  of  a 
long  process  of  evolution.     Nations  ap- 

Sear  for  centuries  to  have  been  very  ill 
efined  ;  they  were  in  a  continual  state 
Nsw  SxBixs.— Vol.  UX.,  No.  6.  41 


of  flux,  and   it  was  long  before  they 
crystallized  down  to  anything  like  their 
present  shape.     Europe  was  for  many 
years  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of 
races,  which  spoke  unsettled  languages, 
and  inhabited  territories  with  bounda- 
ries that  shifted  like  the  sand.     These 
races  readily  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  any  conqueror  who  happened  to  pre- 
vail.    It  was  the  rule  of  the  strongest, 
and  might  was    pre-eminently    right. 
Territories    were     continually     being 
seized,  divided,  partitioned  and  appor- 
tioned, with  the  populations  on  them, 
like  the  cattle  or  the  crops.     And  just 
as  at  the  present  time  tne  modern  na- 
tions   claim    spheres    of    influence    in 
Africa,  so  in  much  the  same  way  a 
Charlemagne  or  a  Charles  the  Fifth  may 
be  said  to  have  claimed  spheres  of  in- 
terest in  Europe.     The  Austrian  House 
of  Hapsburg,  for  example,  extended  the 
area  of  its  sway  over  many  races  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Sea, 
But  it  retained  its  jurisdiction  only  by 
the  exercise  of  force,  for  there  was  no 
cementing  tie  of  a  common  nationality. 
Boundaries  were  continually  changing  ; 
some  States  grew  and  others  diminished  ; 
or  sometimes  a  Napoleon  would  arise 
and  would  recast  the  map  of  Europe 
with  the  stamp  of  his  foot  or  the  stroke 
of  his  pen.     All  was  change  and  ebb  and 
flow,  nothing    enduring   but  nature's 
everlasting  landmarks.     Such  was  Eu- 
rope while  the  nations  and  the  States 
were  in  the  process  of  making. 

These  conditions  are  perfectly  reflect- 
ed in  the  morals  of  the  time.  Men  are 
much  what  their  surroundings  make 
them,  and  when  national  feeling  but 
faintly  exercised  its  powers,  it  was  nat- 
ural enough  that  the  patriotic  virtues 
should  have  occupied  a  very  low  place 
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in  the  code  of  ethics.  The  early  Chris- 
tians for  a  long  time  actnally  despised 
patriotism  ;  they  not  only  saw  and  felt 
that  on  this  earth  they  had  no  abiding 
city^  but  they  claimed  to  owe  their 
allegiance  to  a  nigher  power.  This  was 
a  notion  that  prevailed  until  the  growth 
of  national  sentiment  became  strong 
enough  to  make  a  Christian  a  patriot  as 
well.  Macchiavelliy  who  had  a  liyely 
appreciation  of  the  pagan  virtues^  was 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  renown  to  ex- 
alt patriotism  to  a  high  place  among  the 
virtues.  In  his  eyes  all  was  fair  in  war, 
if  not  in  love  ;  and  he  openly  declared 
his  admiration  for  those  who  loved  their 
country  better  than  the  safety  of  their 
souls.  Patriotism! was,  in  shorty  an  old- 
world  virtue  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  was  dragged  out  of  its  re- 
cess and  refurbished  for  the  use  of  the 
modern  world.  Eclipsed  for  a  season, 
it  has  shone  as  bright  again  as  ever  it 
did  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Many  a  citi- 
zen has  since  been  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Aristidesorof  Regulus.  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  when  national  senti- 
ment was  weak,  there  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  greater  sense  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  than  there  is  to-day.  Amid  all 
its  wars  and  turmoil  Europe  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  solidarity  and  union. 
Christianity  was  a  ^eat  welding  force. 
The  dreams  of  a  universal  Church  were 
in  some  slight  degree  realized,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  a  stupendous 
fact  which  formed  a  cementing  bond 
between  many  disorganized  races.  No 
one  now  would  seriously  contemplate, 
like  Sully,  the  possibility  of  a  great 
Christian  Republic.  If  there  was  Tittle 
or  no  love  of  country,  there  was  at  least 
a  unity  of  faith  which  crossed  rivers 
and  mountains  and  rose  superior  to 
racial  and  linguistic  differences.  But 
all  this  was  a  frail  idea  which  schism 
was  destined  to  destroy,  and  that  which 
should  have^healed  ana  cemented,  served 
only  to  sever  and  inflame.  Religion 
brought  not  peace  but  a  sword,  and 
differences  of  creed  added  to  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  which  arose  from  the 
natural  differences  of  race.  The  Refor- 
mation, if  it  purified  religion,  brought 
with  it  strife  among  men. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  religion,  but  in 
thought  and  literature  that  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  was  found.    It  is 


perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  among  the  educated  classes  of 
Europe  a  larger  sphere  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  reciprocal  regard  than  there 
is  to-day.  The  literature  of  one  nation 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  that 
of  others.  France,  Italy  and  England 
in  particular  were  in  this  respect  closely 
intertwined.  They  were  swept  simul- 
taneously by  the  same  currents  of 
thought.  The  debt  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  to  Italian  literature  was  im- 
measurably great.  To  take  a  single  in- 
stance from  France,  that  of  Montaigne  ; 
his  influence  in  England  has  rarely  oeen 
excelled  by  any  foreign  writer.  In  his 
English  drees  by  Florio,  who  taught 
Italian  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  he  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  English  train  of 
thought.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  Montaigne  was  by  some  believed  to 
be  an  Englishman.  The  literature  of 
Europe  was  simultaneously  subjected  to 
the  same  intellectual  forces.  In  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Rome  the  educated 
were  reading,  talking,  and  thinking 
much  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  great 
symposium  of  letters.  This  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  a  com- 
mon property  of  the  learned.  It  was  the 
universal  language  ;  a  sort  of  literary 
volapuk,  if  the  comparison  may  be 
allowed.  Every  author  who  wished  to 
be  a  power  took  care  to  have  his  works 
translated  into  Latin.  A  crucial  in- 
stance will  suffice.  Bacon  requested 
his  friend  Dr.  Playfair  to  undertake 
the  task  of  translating  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  into  Latin  ;  to  use 
his  own  words,  **  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  writ- 
ten extending  to  my  readers  ;"  and  be 
counts  it  "  a  second  birth  of  that  work 
if  it  might  be  translated  without  mani- 
fest loss  of  the  sense  and  matter." 
And  again  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  he  emphatically  expresses  his 
belief  that  "  it  is  a  book  whicn  will  live 
and  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  English 
books  are  not.**  A  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  diffusion  of  Latin  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  Bacon's 
time  it  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  liv- 
ing language.  In  it  men  of  learning 
corresponded,  and  it  was  thus  that 
Bacon  discussed  with  Casaubon,   who 
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was  then  in  Paris,  the  problems  of  phi- 
losophy. A  book  in  Latin  was  an  open 
book  to  all  the  world. 

Beligion  and  literature  combined  to 
give  Europe  a  sense  of  solidarity  which 
it  has  never  since  possessed.  But  re- 
ligious unity  waned,  nationalities  de- 
veloped, patriotism  became  a  power, 
and  the  growth  of  modern  languages 
dethroned  Latin  from  its  place.  Here 
were  the  seeds  of  disunion  fully  sown. 
The  process  has  been  immensely  accel- 
erated during  the  present  century. 
Never  has  nationalist  feeling  been  so 
strong.  Nations  have  in  several  cases 
been  advanced  into  States,  for  between 
the  two  a  clear  distinction  may  be 
drawn.  The  existence  of  the  nation 
always  precedes  the  creation  of  the 
State.  The  formation  of  the  nation  is 
always  the  longer  process  of  the  two  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  ages,  but  a  single  war 
may  transform  a  nation  into  a  State. 
Nations  are  not  made,  but  grow  ;  the 
pen  of  the  diplomatist  may  create  the 
State.  It  took  prodigious  forces  to 
weld  the  Bretons,  the  Franks,  and 
other  different  races  into  the  nation 
which  is  known  as  France.  Italy  was 
ethnologically  a  nation  long  before 
1860  ;  it  was  never  a  State  ;  it  was  only 
what  Metternich  called  it  with  his  airy 
language  of  cynical  contempt,  **  a  geo- 
graphical expression.^'  The  sting  of 
the  saying  lay  in  its  truth  ;  it  was  bru- 
tally candid.  On  the  other  hand,,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Bulgaria  was  made 
a  State.  The  essential  marks  of  na- 
tionality have  long  been  questioned. 
Neither  unity  of  language,  of  blood,  of 
history  and  tradition,  nor  occupation 
of  territory,  when  taken  separately,  or 
sometimes  when  taken  together,  are 
enough  to  constitute  a  nation.  The 
Bretons  and  the  Basques  have  a  terri- 
tory and  a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  they 
are  refused  the  title.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  which  contains  them  is 
a  nation,  though  she  is  made  up  of 
very  dissimilar  races,  with  very  dis- 
similar speech.  But  if  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say  whether  a  people 
forms  a  nation,  it  is  easy  to  say  when  a 
nation  forms  a  State.  When  a  nation 
maintains  an  independent  self-govern- 
ment, then  it  is  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  State  ;  it  is  clothed  with  a  higher 
status,     Burke  put  it  well  when  he  said 


that  ''  the  State  is  the  nation  in  its  col- 
lective and  corporate  character.*'  The 
State  is  in  fact  a  political  corporation, 
a  sort  of  persona  ficta  of  international 
law.*  It  is  the  nation  considered  in  its 
external  relations  ;  or  in  other  words 
the  nation  is  an  ethnological  concep- 
tion, and  the  State  a  political  one. 
And  no  nation  can  properly  hope  or 
claim  to  be  a  State  unless  it  is  able  to 
stand  by  itself  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  international  strife,  fiome  indeed, 
under  Pius  the  Ninth,  backed  up  as  she 
was  by  the  bayonets  of  the  French, 
contrived  to  pose  for  a  time  as  a  State. 
But  it  was  a  sorry  spectacle  ;  Mr.  Olad  • 
stone  called  her  the  great  political  men- 
dicant of  the  world. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned 
the  nations  were  already  formed  ;  its 
history  has  been  that  of  the  greatest 
process  of  State-making  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  m  this  direction 
that  the  forces  of  nationalism,  which 
ever  waxes  more  and  more,  impelled 
themselves  with  irresistible  strength. 
The  erection  of  natural  and  ethnological 
boundaries  in  exchange  for  purely  arti- 
ficial ones  has  been  one  of  the  grand 
results  of  the  present  century  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Nationalism  has  been 
one  of  its  dominant  ideas.  It  has  been 
omnipresent,  and  has  had  a  profound 
and  subtle  influence.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  English  language  was 
without  the  word  international  until  it 
occurred  to  the  genius  of  Bentham  to 
invent  it.  Everywhere  have  the  na- 
tions demanded  or  extorted  recognition, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  wars 
of  the  century  have  been  waged  on  na- 
tional CTounds,  and  have  had  results 
which  have  mightily  affected  the  desti- 
nies of  nations.  All  the  efforts  and 
creations  of  warriors  and  statesmen, 
which  have  ignored  or  defied  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  have  eventually  failed.  It 
was  like  trying  to  dam  in  tne  tide.  Na- 
poleon, who,  like  Attila,  may  be  called 

a  scourge  of  God,"  treated  nations 
like  cattle  or  sheep  ;  but  at  the  end  the 
bitter  exclamation  escaped  him,  *'  I 
have  sinned  against  the  ideas  of  the 
century  ;  I  have  lost  all."  There  was 
more  truth  in  the  remark  than  he  prob- 
ably supposed.  The  work  too  oi  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  with  its 
cynical  indifference  to  nationalist  hopes 
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and  aspirations,  was  doomed  to  failnre 
from  the  first.  There  is  a  story  of 
Talleyrand  that  at  a  meeting  of  d]j)lo- 
matists  he  once  asked,  ''  Who  is  being 
deceived  here  ?"  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  might  have  said  that  every 
one  deceived  himself.  For  based  on 
false  principles,  its  work  could  only  be 
supported  by  bayonets  for  a  time,  and 
in  less  than  haJf  a  century  not  a  shred 
of  it  remained.  It  too  had  sinned 
against  the  ideas  of  the  century. 

All  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  political 
geography  of  Europe  since  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  century.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  map  of  Europe  as  it  is  to-day 
with  what  it  was  before  1830  for  in- 
stance. Immense  changes  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  Frontiers  have  been  en- 
tirely  rearranged ;  some  States  have 
been  greatly  cut  down  ;  others  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  some  have 
been  actually  created.  It  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  all  these  changes 
have  been  due  to  the  profound  and 
irresistible  influence  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism. It  has  operated  in  two  di- 
rectly opposite  directions,  though  the 
end  attamed  has  been  the  same.  It  has 
bound  some  States  together  and  has 
split  up  others.  The  two  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  way  of  union  have  been 
those  of  the  Oerman  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  first  a  Fed- 
eral Union  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
number  of  small  and  disconnected 
States  ;  in  the  latter  a  still  greater  won- 
der has  been  worked,  and  absolute  unity 
has  succeeded  to  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms  and  duchies  domineered  over 
by  a  foreign  power  which  governed  by 
a  practiced  application  of  the  maxim 
'*  divide  and  rule.''  In  these  cases  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  has  knitted  to- 
gether those  whom  language^  consan- 
guinity, and  historical  tradition  had 
made  brothers  and  sisters.  In  other 
cases  the  same  spirit  has  been  not  a 
cementing  but  a  sundering  ])rinciple. 
•f  his  has  been  the  case  chiefly  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  where  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  arisen  the 
separate  Principalities  of  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Turks  had  brought  beneath  their  sway 
a  number  of  separate  nationalities,  which 
after  centuries  of  oppression  have  en- 


tered again  on  a  new  and  vigorous  life. 
Belgium  too  has  been  severed  from 
Holland,  with  which  she  had  little  ia 
common,  and  Holstein  from  Denmark 
to  be  merged  in  the  German  Empire  ; 
perhaps  Poland  alone,  of  all  those 
peoples  which  can  fairly  claim  to  be 
called  a  nation,  has  failed  to  win  for 
herself  a  separate  existence.  Even 
where  there  nas  been  no  geographical 
change,  signs  of  the  same  tendency  may 
be  seen.  In  that  congeries  of  races 
which  forms  the  Austrian  Empire  much 
has  been  conceded  to  the  national  feel- 
ings of  the  different  sections.  Nowhere 
has  the  principle  of  home-rule  been  so 
fully  admitted.  The  Emperor- King  is 
crowned  at  Buda-Pesth  as  well  as  at 
Vienna.  Something  similar  may  be 
said  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  quite 
lately  the  latter  country,  or  rather  a 
section  of  its  people,  have  gone  to  ex- 
treme lengths  m  its  demands  for  sepa- 
rate recognition,  and  has  sought  to  be 
represented  by  its  own  consuls  abroad. 
It  may  be  added  that  Savoy,  which  has 
been  merged  in  France,  was  more 
French  than  Italian,  and  that  even 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  only  reverted 
to  their  old  allegiance.  With  the 
home- rule  movements  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  we  are  only  too  familiar. 

This  development  of  States  is  a  fact 
in  which  every  liberal-minded  man  will 
rejoice.  It  must  always  be  well  for  a 
nation  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  in 
accordance  with  her  own  ideas,  provided 
only  that  she  has  the  requisite  ability 
to  maintain  a  separate  and  honorable 
existence.  Her  citizens  are  ennobled 
and  the  world  is  enriched  by  the  free 
application  of  the  nation's  talents  and 
genius  to  the  work  that  suits  her  best. 
The  universal  stock  of  original  prod- 
ucts and  ideas  is  augmented  by  every 
addition  to  the  family  of  Stateis ;  and 
so  the  rule  of  the  foreigner,  where  it  is 
not  required  and  is  not  acquiesced  in, 
must  always  be  deplored.  The  power 
of  self-government  is  the  test  and  touch- 
stone 01  national  character,  and  that  so 
many  nations  should  have  successfully 
undergone  the  trial  is  a  fact  whichlshould 
fill  us  with  hope  for  the  future.  It 
marks  advancement,  and  is  the  promise 
of  progress  in  the  race.  But  in  this  world 
there  appears  to  be  no  unmixed  good. 
BoseB  have  thomB,  and  lilver  fountains  mnd. 
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The  growth  of  nationalism  seems  to 
have  correspondingly  weakened  the  sen- 
timent of  numan  catholicity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  a  fine 
saying  of  Mazzini  that  nations  are  the 
citizens  of  humanity^  jast  as  individuals 
are  the  citizens  of  the  nation  ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  ideal  than  an  expression  of 
the  truth.  Bacial  differences  have  in 
fact  been  exaggerated^  and  the  patriots 
of  humanity  are  rarer  than  ever.  The 
sentiment  of  nationalism  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  running  to  excess,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  an  ex- 
uberant patriotism,  which  everywhere 
regards  the  foreigner  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  and  dislike.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  in  some  sort  a 
reversion  to  the  ruder  habits  of  an 
earlier  age  when  a  stranger  was  always 
an  object  of  dislike,  as  an  actual  or  a 
possible  enemy.  A.11  sorts  of  obstacles 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  an  alien  who 
dared  to  domicile  himself  abroad.  In 
England,  for  instance,  .he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  hold  land  ;  in  France  difficul- 
ties were  placed  in  the  way  of  bis  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  property  by 
the  so-called  droit  d*aubai7ie.  Such 
cries  as  Wales  for  the  Welsh  and  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish  are  continually  heard, 
as  though  the  presence  of  the  foreigner 
were  a  positive  evil,  and  as  though  he 
only  came  to  make  what  he  could  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  return  home  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  must  be  some  deep-seated 
cause  for  the  recent  growth  of  this 
spirit,  for  the  symptoms  are  too  widely 
spread  to  be  merely  regarded  as  the 
passing  whim  or  caprice  of  this  nation 
or  of  that.  The  Russians  expel  the 
Jews,  and  many  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  would  expel  them  if  they 
could.  The  Swiss  have  lately  very 
gravely  infringed  the  liberty  of  tne  sub- 
ject by  forbidding  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  shechita.*  Even  the  French 
have  their  Anti-Semites,  in  spite  of 
their  noisy  declamations  on  the  rights 
of  man.  The  Germans  dislike  their 
Polish  population,  and  by  harsh  meas- 
ures try  to  drive  them  into  Russia. 
The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  show  an  undis- 
guised hostility  to  their  Austrian  f ellow- 

*  See  an  article  on  The  Appeal  io  the  People 
in  this  magazine,  Korember,  1893. 


subjects.  Russia  has  no  toleration  for 
any  differences  of  race  or  religion  within 
her  boundaries.  The  policy  of  Russifi- 
cation  has  been  carrieu  to  an  extreme 
length  ;  it  has  acted  like  a  great  steam- 
roller in  crushing  everything  beneath  it 
to  one  dead  level.  It  was  last  year 
made  a  penal  offence  for  any  one  in 
Poland  to  speak  Polish  in  any  place  of 
public  resort.  Finland  has  been  made 
a  Russian  Grand  Duchy  and  every  mark 
which  distinguished  her  from  Russia  is 
bein^  rapidly  obliterate<}.  But  the  de- 
termined attempt  to  make  Bulgaria 
Russian  has,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
her  past  and  present  rulers,  been 
averted.  In  Bulgaria  herself  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  country  is  compulsorily 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  Russia  and  Ger- 
many are  engaged  in  a  deadly  war  of 
tariffs.  France  is  hardly  second  to 
Russia  in  her  hatred  of  the  foreigner  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  exists  between  that  country  and 
our  own,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  more 
than  theoretical  interest  to  consider  the 
question  for  a  moment.  To  numbers 
of  Englishmen  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
practical  importance.  The  rabid  decla- 
mations of  the  French  Press  over  Egypt 
and  Siam  may  be  dismissed  in  silence. 
But  in  other  and  more  serious  ways 
French  patriotic  feeling  has  reached  an 
excess  which  would  be  merely  ridiculous 
if  it  was  not  positively  harmful.  No 
Frenchman  can  be  too  exclusively 
French  in  his  feeling,  or  too  intensely 
patriotic.  It  has  been  cleverly  re- 
marked that  whereas  an  Englishman 
looks  upon  his  country  as  belonging  to 
himself,  a  Frenchman  looks  upon  him- 
self as  belonging  to  his  country.  There 
is  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  in  De- 
foe's satire  : 

A  true  born  Englishman *8  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction, 
A  metaphor  invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  nniverse. 

For  the  English  are  good  colonists  and 
can  easily  acclimatize  themselves  abroad. 
The  Frenchman's  ardent  love  of  his 
country  is  an  honorable  distinction,  but 
it  does  not  justify  a  patriotic  madness. 
The  late  M.  Waddington,  for  example, 
was  assailed  as  being  too  English  for  a 
French  ambassador,  and  hardly  credi- 
ble though  it  is^  he  actually  lost  his  seat 
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in  the  Senate  on  this  very   ground. 
Lord  Dufferin  has  been  oatrageously 
abused  by  the  lowest  specimens  of  the 
Parisian  rress,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  to  ruin  M.  Cl6menceau 
by  chardng  him  with  being  in  the  pay 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office.     It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  bulk  of  French 
investors  will  only  put  their  money  into 
French  securities,  and  will  only  embark 
it  in  foreign  enterprise  when  the  direc- 
tion is  Frerch,  as  at  Suez  and  Panama. 
Bussian    Government  stock  has  how- 
ever, for  obvious  reasons,  recently  be- 
come an  exception.     But  the  strongest 
instance  of  the  international  animositj 
of  the  French  is  displayed  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  workmen,  and  in- 
deed to  any  foreigner  engaged  in  any 
business  in  France.     The  deadly  con- 
flict between  the  French  and   Italian 
workmen  near  Marseilles,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused  by  a  French  jury, 
will  be  fresh  in  everybody's  memory. 
It  was  a  curious  comment  on  the  vaunt- 
ed solidarity  of  labor,  which  Socialists 
declare  to  prevail  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  interference  with  the  foreigner 
is  a  matter  of  ^rave  practical  importance 
to  ourselves,  for  although  the  British 
residents  in  France  are  not  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  several  other  nations,  yet 
they  are  calculated  to  be  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  number.     Special  laws 
have  recently  been  made  which  would 
seem  to  have  for  their  object  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  foreigner.     So  long 
ago  as  1888  all  foreign  residents  were 
compelled  to  register  themselves,  and 
now  by  a  decree  of  last  August  all 
foreigners  following  a  profession,  trade, 
or  industry  must  present  themselves  at 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  provided  with 
papers  establishing  their  identity  and 
their  residence,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  registration  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
francs.      Without  this  certificate   the 
foreigner  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  and 
a  fine  of  from  fifty  to  two   hundred 
francs  ;  and  any  person  knowingly  em- 
ploying him  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty. 
Special  difficulties  too  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  foreign  practitioners  of  medicine 
with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  their 
diplomas. 

If  we  leave  Europe  and  cross  the 
ocean,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
prevailing.     In  Australia  and  America 


the  Chinese  are  expelled  and  kept  out 
by  measures  of  a  very  stringent  xind  ; 
and  in  far-off  Japan  there  has  been  a 
considerable  outburst  of  feeling  against 
the  alien.  The  United  States  have 
taken  measures  to  discourage  the  for- 
eigner by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  acquiring  land,  and  forbidding 
him  to  enter  under  a  contract  of  labor. 
Stringent  laws  have  been  passed  regard- 
ing the  admission  of  immigrants,  and 
they  are  threatened  soon  to  be  stopped 
altogether.  The  treatment  of  the 
Negroes  by  the  Whites  and  the  horrible 
cases  of  lynch-law  are  a  terrible  witness 
of  the  inhumanities  which  racial  difEer- 
ences  can  cause.  In  the  United  States 
moreover  the  dislike  of  foreign  compe- 
tition takes  the  form  of  high  policy  of 
State.  For  what  is  protection  but  a 
wrong-headed  piece  of  selfishness  ? 
Anything  more  egregiously  selfish  on 
the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer 
than  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  it  seems  to  have 
brought  its  own  Nemesis  with  it.  And 
so  it  is  in  much  the  same  way  all  over 
the  world  ;  Protection  is  the  adopted 
policy  everywhere.  Carlyle  described 
Oobden  as  an  inspired  bagman  who 
dreamed  of  a  calico  millennium  ;  but 
the  millennium  of  Free  Trade  seems  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

In  democracies  the  acts  of  the  Leg- 
islative Chambers  are  the  reflex  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  new  laws  or 
changes  in  the  old  laws  on  nationality 
and  naturalization  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  sort  of  national  self-con- 
sciousness ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  at- 
tempts of  the  people  to  emphasize  their 
distinctness  and  separateness  in  the 
family  of  nations.  In  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Spain,  these  laws  have  all 
been  amended  since  1887,  and  in  Hol- 
land the  subject  was  under  discussion 
last  year.  Clearly  then  the  subject  of 
nationality  is  receiving  its  full  share  of 
attention. 

Though  not  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance in  itself,  the  question  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  present  Dake  of  Coburg 
is  for  these  reasons  interesting.  The 
fact  is  that  all  claims  to  nationality  and 
naturalization  are  everywhere  scanned 
with  a  very  jealous  eye.  Every  State 
has  on  these  subjects  its  own  special 
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lawB^  which  are  of  infinite  variety  and 
form  a  perfect  **  wilderness  of  single 
instances/'  But  there  are  two  princi- 
ples which  underlie  them  all,  and  these 
are  that  no  citizen  shall  he  allowed  to 
lightly  shed  his  nationality,  and  that 
naturalization  shall  not  he  too  easily  ac- 
quired. Ihe  le^l  mAxim,  nemo  potest 
exuere  patriam,  is  still  a  working  prin- 
ciple, into  which  however  considerable 
breaches  have  been  made.  The  English 
law,  for  instance,  by  the  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870,  now  permits  an  English- 
man to  assume  a  foreign  nationality  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion 
that  the  Duke  of  Goburg  has  ceased  to 
be  a  British  subject,  thoagh  the  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 
This  is  the  inclusive  principle  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  a  nation  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  her  claim  to 
the  allegiance  of  her  natural-born  citi- 
zens. The  other  principle  is  one  of  ex- 
clusion, and  aims  at  keeping  aliens  out 
from  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  to 
which  they  are  not  by  birth  entitled. 
Naturalization  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  a  boon  which  can  only  be 
conceded  to  those  who  can  show  them- 
selves worthy  to  receive  it.  The  mili- 
tant spirit  which  now  dominates  the 
Continent,  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
net  of  conscription  as  sweeping  as  pos- 
sible, makes  the  subject  more  prac- 
tically important  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  And  here,  as  once  before, 
we  may  take  France  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences which  naturalization  laws  are 
found  to  create.  By  the  French  Law 
of  1889  it  is  provided  that  "  every  indi- 
vidual born  in  France  of  a  foreigner 
also  born  there'*  is  a  French  citizen  ; 
and  the  word  foreigner  has  there  been 
interpreted  to  mean  either  the  father  or 
the  mother  ;  so  that  a  person  born  in 
France  of  a  foreign  father  also  born 
there,  but  of  a  French  mother,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  French  citizen.  And  this  is 
so,  even  though  such  a  person  resides 
habitually  abroad.  This  was  actually 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the 
case  of  one  Lucien  Hess,  who  wished 
to  vindicate  his  French  nationality. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Lucien  Hess,  the  desire 
was  not  to  claim  but  to  repudiate 
French     nationality.      The   law    wag 


often  felt  to  bear  very  hardly  upon 
those  who  had  no  intention  to  claim  as 
French  subjects,  and  there  were  many 
who  had  always  claimed  to  be  British  ; 
it  might  for  example  render  a  man 
liable  to  punishment  as  a  deserter.  It 
may  be  at  least  partially  ascribed  to  the 
protests  of  our  government  that  this 
most  inconvenient  law  was  last  July 
amended  ;  and  it  is  now  provided  that 
the  child  of  a  mother  born  in  France, 
the  father  being  bom  abroad,  shall  dur- 
ing his  twenty-first  year  have  the  right 
of  declining  to  accept  French  nation- 
ality ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  neglect- 
ing to  decline  it  in  the  legal  form  dur- 
ing that  year  he  is  to  be  deemed  a 
French  subject. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  national  sentiment,  and 
with  it  also  international  animosity, 
tends  to  grow  and  even  to  assume  an 
exaggerated  form.  It  is  an  exhibition 
which  cannot  but  excite  our  surprise. 
What  has  caused  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
decide.  It  would  almost  seem  to  be 
the  case  that  national  feeling  having 
nearly  everywhere  obtained  its  legiti- 
mate ends,  is  throwing  its  yet  unspent 
forces  into  irregular  channels.  The 
nations  are  now  fully  grown,  and  their 
pent-up  patriotism  has  now  no  obstacles 
to  break  itself  upon.  Then  again  per- 
haps the  sjpur  of  competition  renders 
the  conditions  of  life  harder  to  bear 
than  formerly.  Great  armaments  and 
huge  national  debts  are  a  crushing  bur- 
den to  sustain.  Bat  the  world  has  yet 
to  learn  that  in  the  long  run  no  one  na- 
tion can  gain  by  the  losses  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  others,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals can  ^ain  by  the  impoverishment 
of  their  neighbors.  The  total  wealth 
of  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  contri- 
butions of  all  nations,  and  the  poverty 
of  one  cannot  but  impair  the  riches  of 
the  rest.  This  is  a  lesson  which  is 
slowly  learned  by  the  masses,  and  by 
many  of  them  is  never  learned  at  all. 
That  one  country  can  benefit  by  the  in- 
fliction of  losses  on  another  is  as  much 
an  economic  superstition  as  that  wealth 
consists  in  amassing  the  precious  met- 
als. And  yet  it  is  an  idea  which  dies 
hard.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  what 
valuable  services  aliens  have  often  ren- 
dered to  their  adopted  countries,  and 
how  readily  moreover  they  are  amalga- 
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mated  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 
If  these  aspects  of  the  question  were 
better  understood  or  remembered,  the 
virtue  of  patriotism  would  not  be  so 


often  suUied  by  that  narrow  and  un- 
generous spirit  which  too  frequently 
distinguishes  it  to-day. — Macmillans 
Magazine* 


♦  •■ 


BEALISM  OF  TO-DAY. 


BY  COUNTESS  COWPEB. 
'  Life,  or  spirit,  is  the  only  intrinsic  reality. 


I* 


Why  is  it,  we  have  often  asked  our- 
selves, that  the  so-called  realistic  school 
iu  art,  which  is  just  now  threatening 
to  overwhelm  us  in  its  flowing  tide  of 
fashion,  is  so  irritating  in  its  ethics  and 
so  disappointing  in  its  productions  ? 

Why  is  it  that  realism  has  so  often  be- 
come merely  a  degraded  form  of  reality, 
and  that  idealism  is  abjured  as  being 
untrue  to  nature  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  formulate  some 
answer  to  these  questions,  we  may,  per- 
haps, not  unprofitably  begin  by  consider- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  realism 
and  idealism,  and  observe  how  far  the 
modern  interpreters  of  the  former  term 
are  correct  in  the  view  they  take. 

'*  The  realy'^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  is 
true,  genuine.  The  ideal  is  mental, 
intellectual^  co7iceived.^' 

At  first  sight  these  definitions  seem 
so  different  as  almost  to  be  antagonistic 
in  their  meaning  and  application  ;  but 
on  a  nearer  inspection  we  shall,  we 
think,  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  so  closely  bound  up 
with  one  another  that  they  cannot  be 
divorced  in  art  without  each  suffering 
severally  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  produce 
a  perfect  result  in  artistic  work  of  any 
kind,  it  is  necessary  that  both  realism 
and  idealism  should  be  present ;  and, 
moreover,  if  we  do  justice  to  each  of 
the  two  parts  which  thus  form  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  able,  with- 
out paradox,  almost  to  ascribe  the  defi- 
nition of  either  word  to  the  other  one 
also. 

First,  then,  in  order  to  insure  the 
union  of  the  two,  the  foundations  of  all 
great  work  must  be  laid  upon  what  is 

real  and  true,*'  and  the  further  de- 
velopment must  be  **  mentally  and  intel- 
lectually conceived."  Or  if  the  **  men- 
tal conception"  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process,  it  must  work  on  to  what  is 
evidently  **  real  and  true." 


Furthermore,  we  may  remark  that 
there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  both  of 
realism  and  idealism  :  one  the  true,  and 
the  other  the  false.  There  is  the  realism 
which  is  the  genuine  acceptance  and 
exposition  of  what  is  actual  and  true 
in  nature,  which,  while  acknowledging 
and  depicting  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defects,  is  not  insensible  or  blind  to 
either.  And  there  is  the  fictitious  real- 
ism, in  which  only  one  view  of  the 
actual  object  is  recognized,  and  either 
the  redeeming  side  of  what  [is  ugly  is 
left  out,  or,  as  is  possible  also,  the  weak 
side  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  is 
omitted.  This  false  realism  is  some- 
times taken  for  a  form  of  idealism,  with 
which,  however,  it  must  by  no  means 
be  confounded. 

There  are  also  two  kinds  of  idealism. 
There  is  the  idealism  which  is  suggested 
by  the  imagination  founded  upon  an 
actual  and  true  subject  or  form,  but 
carrying  it  beyond  any  actual  or  exist- 
ing realization  of  it,  the  definition  prob- 
ably -intended  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but 
there  is  also  another,  which  consists  in 
dispensing  with  or  omitting  the  actual 
and  original  features,  in  order  to  dress 
it  up  in  a  new  and  different  disguise. 
The  first  is  good,  and  the  last  is  bad 
idealism. 

If  one  side,  either  the  best  or  worst, 
is  omitted  from  a  realistic  treatment,  it 
does  not  therefore  become  idealism — it 
remains  false  realism  ;  and  if  in  an  ideal 
character  or  picture  you  omit  the  actual 
and  genuine,  but  possibly  least  attrac- 
tive, side,  and  only  give  a  rendering  of 
the  best  and  most  attractive  one,  it 
does  not  become  realism— it  remains 
false  idealism. 

This  we  hope  to  illustrate  and  prove 
as  we  proceed. 

We  have  heard  two  assertions  made 
by  those  who  defend  the  realistic 
school :   the  one,  that  there  is  beauty 
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even  in  ugliness,  if  one  can  only  dis- 
cover it — and  they  add  that  it  is  its 
monopoly  to  do  b6  ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  represent  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  things,  and  that 
if  while  doing  so  the  result  is  ugly  and 
base,  we  must  be  content  with  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  a  true  and  unvarnished 
representation  of  an  existing  type  or 
form,  which  it  behoves  them  to  set 
forth  in  all  its  nakedness.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  assertion  is  perfectly 
sound,  although  the  discovery  of  its 
truth  was  hardly  made  yesterday  ;  but 
the  second  assertion  weakens  the  posi- 
tion, for  it  is  an  apology  for  the  absence 
of  what  is  acknowledged  to  exist. 

Now  the  modern  Realists  appear  to 
us  to  have,  without  knowing  it,  adopted 
merely  the  one-sided  and  vicious  form 
of  realism,  and  the  first  mistake  they 
make  is  in  confusing  the  meaning  of 
the  terms. 

They  do  not  see  that  there  are  the 
two  kmds  of  realism,  but  presuppose 
that  to  be  real  any  touch  of  idealism 
must  simply  be  excluded.  They  almost 
seem  to  start  by  a  definition  of  their 
own,  that  what  is  real  is  ugly,  and  that 
what  is  ideal  may  be|beautiful,  but  must 
be  false  ;  and  tnus,  in  order  to  carry 
out  truthfully,  as  they  believe,  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  real,  all  possible  bal- 
ancing counterparts  of  the  ideal  and, 
as  they  conceive,  false  beauty  are  sum- 
marily rejected. 

Hence  in  all  art,  literature,  play-act- 
ing, etc.,  realism  has  become  the 
synonym  for  ugliness,  and  the  more 
realistic  the  author. the  more  hideous 
the  work.  This,  we  contend,  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  right. 

In  painting  and  sculpture  the  French 
school  of  Eealism  is  leading  the  way, 
hotly  pursued  by  German  and  Belgian 
schools.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  too 
great  a  number  of  the  5000  pictures 
which  formed  the  yearly  exhibition  in 
Paris  consisted  either  of  coarse  nude 
figures,  chiefly  female,  and  representa- 
tions of  horrors,  such  as  accidents, 
surgical  operations,  the  dying  and  the 
dead  ;  the  idea  being  apparently  first 
to  conceive  the  nastiest  subject  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  paint  it  in  tne  nastiest 
possible  way ;  and  that  they  called 
realism. 

Since  the  breaking  away  of  the  Pro- 


gressists from  the  Salon  of  the  Ghamps- 
£lys6es,  the  latter  is,  of  course,  less 
overburdened  by  the  amount  of  ugli- 
ness which  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  pick  out  the  good  things  ;  and  the 
Bealistic  and  Impressionist  productions 
can  now  be  seen  more  or  less  all  hung 
together  in  their  own  Salon  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  and  it  is  from  this 
terrible  collection  that  the  gems  which 
find  their  way  to  our  galleries  are 
chiefly  selected.  We  need  hardly  men- 
tion the  names  of  Bonnat,  Carolus- 
Duran,  and  others  who  are  well  known 
to  us  over  here  as  admirable  portrait 
painters,  and  whose  works  form  a  great 
contrast  to  those  of  the  school  we  con- 
demn ;  and  there  are  also  the  works  of 
Millet  and  of  Jules  Breton,  the  paint- 
ers of  peasants,  which  surely  must  be*  a 
constant  rebuke  to  the  followers  of  this 
school,  to  which  they  both  belong. 

In  Millet's  works  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  sadness  and  of  religious  feeling 
which  doubtless  proceeded  from  the 
temperament  of  the  man  and  which  is 
not  present  in  the  works  of  Jules  Bre- 
ton. This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  "  Angelus,"  in  which  almost  more 
than  in  any  of  his  other  pictures  the 
deceased  artist  has,  we  think,  caught 
the  true  spirit  which  his  school  pro- 
fesses. 

But  although  in  the  pictures  of  Jules 
Breton,  among  which  might  be  named 
the  **  Turkey-minder''  as  one  of  the 
best,  the  religious  sentiment  is  absent, 
his  subjects  are  quite  as  poetical  in  con- 
ception, and  his  women  are  far  more 
beautiful  in  form  and  figure  than  in 
those  of  Millet. 

And  now  may  we  glance  at  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  new  and,  as  we  believe, 
vicious  form  of  realism  indulged  in  by 
modem  realists  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
Champ  de  Mars  school  is  famous  for 
its  excellence  in  obtaining  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  for  its  power  of 
depicting  movement.  This  may  be ; 
though  the  examples  which  are  sent 
us  do  not  warrant  this  assertion.  But 
even  if  it  is  so,  could  not  these  qualities 
advantageously  be  united  with  the  more 
substantial  ones  of  a  conception  of  some 
beauty  in  the  subject  and  an  execution 
not  entirely  unmindful  of  form  and 
color  ? 

In  the  Grafton  Gallery,  among  other 
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painfal  and  horrible  specimens  of 
French  and  German  work,  may  be  now 
seen  two  pictures  on  religions  snbjecU. 
One  is  called  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt ;" 
and  the  first  thing  we  object  to  in  it,  is 
the  tjpe  which  has  been  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  Holy  Family.  The  woman 
is  a  creatare  copied  from  a  model  which 
coald  only  have  been  found  in  the  slums 
of  Paris.  She  is  half-dressed  in  a 
chemise  falling  off  her  shoulders,  and  a 
thin,  short,  shabby  black  skirt  and 
shabby  town  boots  ;  but  she  has  her  hair 
dressed  somewhat  carefully  in  the  pres- 
ent fashion.  The  child  she  carries,  a 
big  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  wears 
a  cotton  shirt  and  boots  without  stock- 
ings. The  man  who  follows  her  across  a 
dirty  tangle  of  weeds  and  grass  is  a 
shabby,  second-rate,  out-of-work,  out- 
of-elbows  mechanic ;  he  looks  down- 
cast, dishonored,  and  ashamed.  The 
suggestions,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
both  the  paintings  and  the  writings  of 
these  realists,  are  vile,  and  no  words  can 
sufficiently  condemn  the  spirit  which 
can  conceiTe,  or  the  hand  which  can 
paint,  such  things. 

The  second  picture  is  called  **  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;'*  and  here  again 
we  ask  by  what  right  our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  a  big,  coarse  German  peasant. 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  offered  for 
depicting  Him  as  belonging  to  any  other 
but  His  own  nationality  would  lie  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  the  most  worthy 
and  most  ideal  representation  from 
among  the  models  at  the  painter^s  com- 
mand ;  but  we  fail  to  see  any  argument 
by  which  the  right  to  produce  an  unnat- 
urally monstrous  figure  of  a  peasant  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  can  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  it  strikes  one  as  being 
irreverent  and  disgusting.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  is  no  modelling':  the  painting 
is  absolutely  flat.  There  is  no  drawing  : 
the  heads  and  feet  are  nearly  twice  too 
big  for  the  huge  ill  shaped  bodies.  The 
color  is  muddy  and  smudgy.  There  is 
no  refinement ;  no  effect  of  light  and 
shade  ;  no  artistic  merit ;  and  no  beauty 
of  any  kind. 

In  the  National  Gallery,  as  many  may 
be  aware,  hangs  a  picture  which  treats 
of  a  very  similar  subject  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  ;  but  which  appears  to  pos- 
sess all  those  qualities  in  which  the  mod- 
ern school  is  wanting.     It  isof  **  Christ 


Blessing  Little  Children,"  and  belongs 
to  the  school  of  the  neatest  master  of 
the  best  kind  of  realistic  art  who  has 
ever  lived,  Rembrandt. 

By  a  happy  effect  of  light  and  shade 
the  eye  is  carried  straight  to  the  centre 
figure.  It  is  noble  and  refined,  and  the 
expression  is  one  of  deep  human  love  and 
tenderness.  He  is  su  rro  an  ded  by  Du  tch 
peasants,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the 
peasant  type  Himself.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  women  are  forcing  their 
children  into  His  notice,  and  the  shy- 
ness of  the  little  child  upon  whose  head 
His  hand  is  resting,  are  natural  to  the 
last  degree.  The  manner  of  treatment 
is  simple  and  noble  ;  and  in  movement, 
drawing,  proportion  and  color  the  exe- 
cution IS  admirably  carried  out.  Rem- 
brandt himself  truly  reached  and  taught 
the  purest  and  best  form  of  realism.  In 
his  numberless  drawings  we  have  proof 
of  his  uneoualled  power  of  conceiving 
the  most  ntting  manner  of  treatment. 
He  reproduced  the  beauties  of,  but  was 
never  lead  way  from,  the  actualities  of 
Nature  ;  and  in  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  a  perfection  of  drawing,  com- 
bined with  a  richness  of  coloring,  he 
stands  alone.  In  his  pictures  we  have 
ever-abiding  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  that ''  the  beautiful  is 
the  splendor  of  truth." 

Even  our  own  painters  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  a  taint  of  the  modern 
fashion,  and  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
conception  and  style  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  many  of  their  pictures.  A 
few  there  are,  some  of  whom  we  shall 
notice  later,  who  cling  to  the  beautiful 
and  abhor  the  ugly,  and  their  names 
still  rank  among  the  first ;  but  alas  for 
art  in  that  generation  in  which  the  op- 
posite practice  becomes  the  common 
one  !  Indeed,  one  could  almost  wish 
that  we  bad  the  same  law  as  that  in 
Thebes  of  old,  which  punished  by  a  fine 
the  production  of  an  ugly  thing.  It 
would  relieve  us  at  once  of  the  majority 
of  the  yearly  productions. 

Fifty  years  ago  Lady  Waterford  wrote 
to  a  friend  thus  :  **  I  hope  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  June,  and  have  especial  curiosity 
to  see  what  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
done  this  year,  and  whether  they  are 
beginning  to  allow  themselves  a  little 
beauty  in  moderate  quantities.  I  re- 
spect them  from  abstaining  from  the 
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pretty,  and  am  sure  theirs  is  the  only 
school  which  will  come  at  real  beauty  at 
last,  so  we  must  be  content  to  let  them 
pass  through  all  their  phases  of  ugli- 
ness first.'' 

And  they  did  accomplish  a  return  to 
beauty  after  some  years  of  painful  fail- 
ure ;  but  was  it  not  because  the  fact  was 
forced  upon  them  that  by  a  neglect  of 
the  ideal  a  true  representation  of  the 
real  was  not  obtained,  and  that  they 
had  the  courage  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  allow  thetnselves  once  more  to 
be  influenced  by  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  imagination  ?  May  we 
recommend  their  example  to  the  school 
of  to-day,  which  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error  r 

In  literature  we  see  the  same  thing. 
We  may  safely  say  that  by  some  writers 
of  fiction,  in  France  especially,  we  are 
given  nothing  but  the  worst  side  of  hu- 
man nature — exquisitely  described,  it 
may  be,  as  to  style,  but  none  the  less  to 
be  condemned  ;  the  fact  of  a  book  being 
what  is  called  powerfully  written  not 
being,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  excuse 
enough  to  condone  all  else.  As  we  have 
already  said,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
characters  existing  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  ^ade  of  life,  so  utterly  vile  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  spark  of  good 
to  be  discerned  in  them,  and  if  a  writer 
chooses  to  reproduce  such  a  character, 
it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  warning 
against  the  vileness  and  baseness  he  is 
representing.  But,  in  the  first  place> 
the  truth  of  this  theory  of  total  deprav- 
ity may  well  be  doubted.  A  universal 
law  demands  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
men's  natures  as  surely  as  the  sunlight 
demands  the  shadow  ;  and  if  a  true  pic- 
tare  of  any  human  being  is  to  be  drawn, 
the  various  corresponding  qualities 
should  be  sought  for  and  acknowledged. 

We  admit  that  there  may  be  a  man  so 
utterly  depraved  by  vice  of  all  kinds 
that  the  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
good  may  be  great,  in  the  same  way 
that  by  excluding  every  ray  of  sunshine 
you  can  ensure  the  result  of  total  dark- 
ness ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
sun  is  not  there.  And,  moreover,  in 
the  second  place,  is  the  lesson  which  is 
thus  taught  by  the  modern  pitiful  ex- 
position of  vice  and  crime  likely  to  be 
one  of  warning,  or  will  not  the  falseness 
of  the  mode  of  teaching  make  it  miss  its 


mark  P  The  harm  done  is  not  only,  of 
course,  by  affording  an  education  in  the 
degrading  things  of  life,  but  also,  and 
mainly,  because  by  the  assumption  that 
these  are  the  ordinary  occurrences  in 
e very-day  life  among  the  majority  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  by  the  exaggerated 
language  and  forced  situations  used,  the 
importance  of  the  evil  is  raised  to  such 
a  degree  over  that  of  the  good  that  all 
perspective  and  sense  of  proportion  is 
lost,  and  even  if  touches  of  good  are 
introduced,  they  are  not  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  picture,  and  are  far  too 
hazy  to  attract  any  attention, 
r  In  Monsieur  Zola's  works,  which  have 
been  so  variously  criticised,  we  have  an 
example  of  all  this.  He  not  only  de- 
scribes passions  and  situations  which  are 
objectionable  in  themselves,  but  he  so 
makes  use  of  them  that  they  are  elevated 
into  being  the  on}y  important  features  in 
the  characters  and  life  he  represents,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  that  might  and  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  redeem  it.  Only 
one  side  is  treated  of  at  all,  and  thus  it 
cannot  be  true  to  life,  which  includes  all 
sides  ;  and  there  appears  no  special  aim 
or  object,  except  the  well-known  and 
detestable  one  of  amusing  and  engrossing 
by  means  of  rousing  the  passions.  And 
where  in  all  this  is  the  vaunted  excuse 
of  a  warning  ?  Even  in  La  Debdcle, 
which  treats  of  war  and  not  of  love, 
there  is  far  too  much  detail  of  horrors, 
and  the  pages  of  minute  description  of 
the  wounds  and  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  soldiers  appear  unworthy  the 
skill  of  the  author.  The  man  who  could 
give  us  the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Lieutenant  fiochas  might  well  spare  us 
that  of  the  butcher's  work  of  Surgeon 
Bouroche. 

Monsieur  Bourget  has  also  afforded  us 
instances  of  this  kind  of  treatment.  In 
the  Disciple  one — and  that  the  low — side 
of  human  nature  is  depicted,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  untrue  and  disgusting  picture^ 
which  must  surely  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  reader.  To  those  who,  with- 
out being  pharisaical,  do  not  care  to 
feast  their  souls  at  the  banquet  of  vices 
which  are  displayed  in  such  a  rich  pro- 
fusion, these  and  such  like  works  of 
modern  fiction  will  prove  of  no  attrac- 
tion ;  but  to  those  whose  taste  has 
been  trained  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
study  of  the  baser  and  lower  nature  of 
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mankind,  the  so-called  realistic  repre- 
sentations will,  we  believe,  serve  as  a 
stimulant,  and  not  as  warning. 

As  in  painting  and  in  literature,  so  is 
it  also  on  the  stage.  It  is  the  same 
story.  Coarseness  of  plot  and  dialogue 
is  becoming  more  common  every  day, 
and  we  are  here,  again,  trying  to  rival 
the  French.  Perhaps  they  are  better 
able  to  i veil  a  , vulgarity  or  a  '*  double 
entendre"  than  we  are  ;  but  to  judge 
by  one  or  two  of  their  most  recent 
plays  they  are  now  apparently  casting 
all  decency  to  the  winds,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything,  however  offensive, 
which  may  not  be  reproduced  upon 
their  stage.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
dramatist  who  is  to  blame,  but  the 
actors  have  also  a  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. What  is  to  be  said  about  some 
of  the  horrible  death-scenes  adopted 
in  modern  plays  ?  In  this  it  was 
Madame  Bernhardt  who  first  set  the 
example,  and  her  death  always  horri- 
fies one,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  piece  of  acting  in  the  whole 
of  the  splendid"  perf(ft*mance  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  wherever  it  was  possible  it 
had  been  studied  at  the  bedside  of 
some  dying  sufferer.  Violent  deaths 
upon  the  stage  are  not  in  themselves  a 
new  departure,  and  it  is  not  the  fact 
we  condemn.  Hamlet  drinks  the  poison, 
or  is  pierced  by  the  dagger,  reels,  and 
falls  ;  the  Moor  smothers  Desdemona 
(though  until  lately,  surely,  always 
hidden  behind  a  curtain).  The  death- 
scene  was  necessary,  and  was  got  over 
— somewhat  realistically,  it  is  true, 
but  with  no  additional  or  superabun- 
dant details  ;  but  we  feel  that  such 
representations  as  these  are  widely 
different  from  that  of  Signora  Eleonora 
Duse,  for  instance,  in  the  Dame  aux 
Canielias,  who  after  half  an  hour's 
agony  dies  in  a  heap  on  the  bed  which 
she  has  struggled  out  of  in  her  night- 
gown !  It  would  be  a  repulsive  scene 
even  if  witnessed  in  a  hospital ;  where, 
however,  it  would  not  be  possible,  as 
a  screen  would  be  placed  round  the  bed 
of  a  dying  woman  to  protect  her  from 
the  gaze  of  the  other  patients. 

We  wish  to  say  notning  against  Sig- 
nora D use's  acting,  which  is  almost 
always  simple  and  refined  ;  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  representation  of 
death  being  given  by  one  of  the  highest 


interpreters  of  this  school  is  to  our  mind 
an  example  of  how  unreal  realism  may 
become. 

In  Ibsen's  plays,  the  beloved  of  the 
realist,  the  commonplace  and  vulgar 
plot  is  produced  in  a  vile  manner,  semi- 
tragic  and  semi-comic,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  morbid  atmosphere  suggestive  of 
unfathomed  depths  of  degradation. 
But,  say  their  admirers,  "  they  are  so 
clever."  Yes,  in  one  sense  they  are ; 
but  mainly  in  tickling  the  tastes  of 
those  who  had  already  satiated  their 
appetites  by  the  literature  of  this  school. 
What,  we  ask,  is  the  moral  to  be 
pointed  or  the  lesson  to  be  taught  in 
^*  The  Master  Builder"  ?  Is  the  hero- 
ine his  good  genius  or  his  bad  ?  and 
why  by  his  death,  arranged  and  plotted 
for  by  her,  does  he  become  in  her  con- 
cluding words,  **  viy  Master  Builder  ?" 

If  one  listens  to  the  praises  sung  in 
its  honor,  one  hears  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  unique  thing  about  the 
play  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  one  may 
make  his  own  and  a  totally  different 
inter]^)retation  of  it.  But  this  possi- 
bility of  various  interpretations  might, 
we  venture  to  think,  lead  one  to  a 
different  conclusion — viz.,  that  there 
was  no  real  meaning  in  it  at  all.  No  ; 
if  these  are  the  only  methods  by  which 
a  realistic  treatment  can  be  obtained, 
the  sooner  the  fallacies  which  surround 
it  are  recognized  the  better. 

If  realists  are  seeking  for  beauty,  it 
is  not  in  the  sickening  details  of  ani- 
mal pains  and  pleasures,  nor  in  the 
unhealthy  growths  of  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered brains,  that  their  search  will 
be  rewarded,  but  by  readjusting  the 
focus  of  their  common-sense,  and  re- 
establishing  the  well-nigh  lost  power 
of  seeing  things  not  only  as  they  really 
are,  but  as  they  really  can  be. 

So  far  our  mind  is  clear,  and  we 
hope  we  have  shown  that  modern  real- 
ism, standing  alone  and  without  any 
assistance  from  the  ideal,  does  degen- 
erate into  pure  ugliness,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  true  to  the  realities  it  pur- 
poses to  represent ;  for  in  those  reali- 
ties there  is  always  an  element  of 
beauty  to  be  found  ;  and  that  true  real- 
ism snould  recognize  it  to  its  fullest  and 
utmost  possibility.  Indeed,  sometimes 
a  true  realistic  treatment  might  necessi- 
tate an  entirely  beautiful  one,  and  it  is 
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only  by  a  forgetfulnfess  or  perversion  of 
this  fact  that  vice  and  eyil- doing  can  so 
often  become  the  prominent,  if  not  the 
only^  claim  to  merit. 

Bat  now  to  turn  to  the  more  imagi- 
native world  of  idealism,  which  is  in  in- 
creasing danger  of  being  neglected. 
We  have  said  there  are  those  who,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  development  of  real- 
ism in  its  parest  and  best  sense  ;  and 
in  all  work,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  aim 
appear  the  same.  Take  the  marble 
figures  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  What 
do  we  find  ?  The  sculptor  first  sought 
for  the  most  true  and  beautiful  form 
attainable  to  copy  from,  and  then  con- 
ceived in  his  mina  how  that  form  could 
be  made  even  more  beautiful,  and  the 
result  is  both  realism  and  idealism  of 
the  highest  kind.  The^  knew  the  art 
of  retaining  the  true  and  imperfect,  and 
yet  of  producing  the  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion. They  were  not  afraid  of  making 
things  as  they  were,  but  they  ennobled 
the  subject.  Of  the  **  Satyr  after 
Praxiteles"  in  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Perry 
says  :  ''  All  that  is  coarse  and  ugly  in 
form,  all  that  is  revolting  in  expres- 
sion, is  purged  away  by  the  fire  of 
genius  :  of  external  marks  of  his  lower 
nature  nothing  is  left  but  the  pointed 
ears  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair 
over  the  forehead.  His  identity^  is, 
indeed,  not  altogether  lost :  he  is  a 
satyr  still,  idle  and  unfit  for  work  or 
war,  incapable  of  any  greater  exertion 
than  that  of  strolling  in  the  woods  and 
piping  to  or  dancing  with  the  '  rosy- 
armed'  nvmphs  of  the  wood  and 
mountain.'^  And  of  **  Silenus  carrying 
the  Infant  Dionysus'*  he  says  :  "  In 
earlier  art  Silenus  is  a  coarse,  drunken, 
amorous,  but  clever  old  beast :  here 
both  figure  and  face  are  ennobled,  yet 
not  so  as  to  destroy  his  identity.  The 
expression  with  which  he  regards  his 
nursling  is  tender  and  pleasing,'^  etc. 

We  might  mention  many  other  ex- 
amples. ''  The  Dying  Gaul"  is  an 
uncouth  barbarian,  but  his  death  is 
glorified  by  the  expression  of  deep  and 
touching  tenderness  which  makes  it 
almost  the  most  beautiful  of  all  statues. 
The  "Niobe"  group  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  we  could  have 
of  the  union  of  a  realistic  and  idealistic 


style.  The  emotions  of  fear  and  ter- 
ror, the  agonies  of  death,  the  self-for- 
^etfulness  of  those  who  are  as  yet  un- 
hurt,, the  dignity  and  despair  of  the 
god-like  mother,  are  depicted  with  a 
nobility  which  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  antiquity.  In 
the  Olympian  **  Hermes"  there  is  the 
conception  of  representing  the  most 
perfect  type  of  man  at  his  most  glori- 
ous age  01  strength  and  beauty ;  and 
bj  a  sublime  geuius  an  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion has  been  produced  not  to  oe  sur- 
passed. But  want  of  space  forbids  our 
enlarging. further  upon  this  and  other 
examples  afforded  us  by  Greek  art.  In 
them  we  find  the  ideal  called  upon  to 
temper  or  to  elevate  the  real.  What  is 
ugly  and  weak  is  acknowledged,  but  it 
is  sunk  in  the  far  more  intense  feeling 
for  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  highest 
form  of  true  realistic  as  well  as  of  ideal- 
istic treatment  is  attained. 

In  modern  painters  we  need  only 
name  Burne-Jones,  Watts,  and  Leigh- 
ton  to  give  examples  of  idealism  grafted 
on  to  realism,  each  in  his  own  manner. 
In  the  works  of  the  first  master  the 
realistic  tendency  is  verv  great,  but  it  is 
realism  which  selects  the  beautiful  and 
not  the  ugly.  Take  his  "  Love  Dis- 
guised as  Season. "  What  can  be  more 
ideal  than  the  treatment  of  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  and  arrows  peeping  out  from 
under  his  doctor's  rooe  ? — and  yet  the 
picture  is  quite  as  realistic  as  though 
it  had  not  been  representing  an  allegory 
or  a  semi-mythological  story.  The 
"Days  of  Creation,"  *' Circe,"  and 
many  others  of  his  works  will  also  bear 
witness  to  this,  and  he  will  forgive  the 
quoting  of  his  words  when  we  were  once 
discussing  the  question.  "  I  shall," 
he  said,  '*  protest  against  the  produc- 
tion of  ugliness  with  my  latest  breath." 
In  Watts  realism  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
original  kev-note,  but  the  ideal  concep- 
tion is  worked  on  to  the  real  and  true. 
Thus  how  painfully  real  are  the  strug- 
gles of  the  little  "  Love"  who  is  exert- 
ing every  effort  to  keep  strong,  unre- 
lenting ^'  Death"  at  bay  I  And  in  his 
"  Wave  of  Sea-horses,"  they  are  red 
horses,  not  griffins  or  other  fanciful  an- 
imals with  norns  and  claws  ;  but  how 
beautiful  they  are,  though  the  wave 
is  so  completely  composed  of  them  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  hardly  makes 
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out  their  forms  !  In  Leighton  the  real 
is  ever  present,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
he  sees  it — lovely,  smooth,  refined  :  the 
hills  and  sky  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  for 
a  background,  the  loveliest  forms  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  clad  in  the 
most  wonderful  draperies,  present  an 
ideal  of  beauty  absolutely  true  to  Nature 
in  her  highest  perfection. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  realism  of  the  present  day  is 
the  steady  growth  of  photography. 
After  all,  what  can  be  more  realistic 
than  its  manner  of  working  ?  A  flash, 
and  there  is  the  figure  in  its  most 
natural  and  real  condition.  Laughing, 
crying,  winking,  jumping,  you  can 
fancy  you  see  the  movement  and  almost 
hear  the  speech.  But  does  that  satisfy 
the  sitter  or  the  artist,  or  is  it  not  the 
main  object  and  effort  of  both  to  beau- 
tify the  production  by  soft  and  harmo- 
nious effects,  to  tone  down  and  shade 
off  defects,  and  so  to  produce  an  ideal- 
ized beauty  in  the  subject  ?  And  is  not 
the  result  far  more  really  true  to  Nature 
than  the  unartistic  and  unaided  pictures 
and  portraits  that  marked  the  first  years 
of  the  raw  invention  ?  If  photography 
has  discovered  that  in  order  to  be  red 
and  true  it  must  also  bo  ideal,  it  is 
thereby  teaching  us  a  lesson  which  we 
may  do  well  to  profit  by. 

From  all  this  it  seems  evident  that 
the  best  results  in  art  and  literature  are 
to  be  achieved  by  those  whose  standard 


of  the  real  and  whose  aspiration  after 
the  ideal  are  the  highest ;  and  though 
the  limits,  as  well  as  the  possibilities, 
in  the  matter  of  execution  are  different 
and  various,  the  instinct  of  true  genius 
will  assuredly  lead  it  right  in  the  choice 
of  the  ways  and  means  whereby  to  pro- 
ceed. Undoubtedly  the  man  who  has 
become  most  famous  in  old  days,  and 
who  will  be  most  likely  to  live  by  fame 
in  the  time  to  come,  is  he  who,  in  the 
first  place,  conceives  the  highest  possi- 
ble iaeal,  and,  in  the  second,  is  able  to 
represent  it  in  the  truest  and  most  per- 
fect manner. 

And  for  ourselves.  If  we  grub  down 
on  the  floor  of  realism  with  no  ideals  to 
set  like  heavens  in  the  sky  above  us,  we 
are  doomed  to  receive  what  we  deserve 
— the  bespattering  of  the  mire  and  the 
dirt.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  live 
in  a  world  of  mere  dreams  and  fancies, 
and  do  not  keep  touch  with  the  realities 
of  life  which  are  thronging  round  us, 
we  fail  to  satisfy  the  natural  cravings 
for  what  is  tangible  and  comprehensible. 
So  we  come  back  to  where  we  began. 
To  be  real  and  true  is  the  first  great 
quality,  but  to  conceive  and  superadd 
the  highest  possible  ideal  is  also  indis- 
pensable if  we  would  ever  hope  to  reach 
that  perfection  which  in  this  world  is, 
indeed,  unknown,  but  which,  in  a  world 
to  come,  may  yet  be  found  attainable. — 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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The  baptismal  ceremony  has  grad- 
ually collected  round  it  a  number  of 
customs  and  superstitions,  and  this  is 
not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the 
fact  that  infants  are  invariably  left  in 
the  hands  of  women,  who  are  naturally 
more  prone  to  observe  small  detail  in 
the  matter  of  custom  and  belief  than 
men.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
extraordinarily  practical  and  widespread 
educational  advantages,  has  done  much 
to  wipe  out  the  superstition  which  at 
one  time  was  so  universal  in  this  coun- 
try. But  customs  die  harder  still ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  admit- 


ted to  be  a  prosaic  nation,  we  still  have 
an  innate  affection  for  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  ceremony. 

In  the  early  ages  we  find  an  enor- 
mous importance  attached  to  the  time 
of  birth  by  the  astrologers,  who  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  were  looked 
upon  as  the  infallible  foretellers  of 
events  ;  even  in  the  present  day,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  there 
are  found  evidences  of  the  survival  of 
astrological  belief,  which  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  lingering  faith  in  an  obso- 
lete science. 

Baptism  is    essentially    a  Christian 
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rite  ;  stilly  in  heatheu  times  and  among 
all  races  certain  ceremonials  were  ob- 
served when  children  arrived  at  a  stated 
age,  which  mav  be  taken  as  prototypes 
of  baptism.  Thus,  the  heathen  Roman 
boy  was  solemnly  arrayed  in  a  toga,  and 
a  corresponding  ceremony  was  observed 
with  regard  to  girls. 

It  appears  an  indisputable  fact  that  in 
the  primitive  Church  the  ordinary  mode 
of  baptism  was  by  immersion.  Bap- 
tism, however,  in  the  case  of  sick  persons 
was  at  all  times  administered.  by*sprink- 
ling,  although  doubts  as  to  its  complete 
efiBcacy  were  evidently  prevalent  in  the 
third  century.  Baptism,  however,  by 
Bprinkling  gradually  became  more  gen- 
eral,  and  the  dispute  concerning  the 
mode  of  administering  the  rite  became 
one  of  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  ;  the  former  generally  adopt- 
ing the  practice  of  immersion,  and  the 
latter  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  head, 
or  sprinkling  the  face,  which  custom 
has  generally  prevailed  since  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  but  not  universally, 
for  it  was  the  ordinal^  practice  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation  to  immerse 
infants,  and  the  fonts  in  the  churches 
were  made  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  this  day  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  requires  that,  if  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  ''  shall  cer- 
tify him  that  the  child  may  well  endure 
it,"  the  officiating  priest  **  shall  dip  it 
in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily  ;" 
and  it  is  only  '^  if  they  shall  certify  that 
the  child  is^  weak"  that  *'  it  shall  suffice 
to  pour  water  upon  it,^'  which,  how- 
ever, or  sprinkling,  is  now  the  ordinary 
practice. 

Some  early  heretics  actually  baptized 
the  dead  ;  others  baptized  living  prox- 
ies for  dead  persons.  It  is  possible  that 
the  former  custom  might  find  its  origin 
in  an  improper  appreciation  of  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

The  baptismal  alb  was  a  long  white 
robe  formerly  worn  by  infants  for  eight 
days  after  baptism,  whence  Dominica 
in  Albis.  A  somewhat  similar  gar- 
ment was  the  chrisom  robe,  which  was 
a  white  vesture  put  upon  the  child  in 
baptism  by  the  priest,  with  the  follow- 
ing words  :  **  Take  this  white  vesture 
for  a  token  of  innocency."  If  the 
child  died  within  a  month  of  christen- 


ing it  was  the  practice  to  use  the  chris- 
om as  a  shroud.  Parish  registers  con- 
tain numerous  entries  of  "  chrisom  in- 
fants," and  brasses  also  remain  depict- 
ing infants  thus  shrouded.  A  portion 
of  the  churchyard  at  Bradford,  Bran- 
discorner,  North  Devon,  is  called 
**  Chrisomer's  Hill,"  where  unbaptized 
infants  and  strangers  were  formerly 
buried. 

In  the  early  Church  the  octave  of 
Easter  was  called  Baptismalis  Dies, 
and  during  this  period  the  neophytes 
were  admitted  to  divine  service. 

Anciently  fonts  were  placed  in  bap- 
tisteries apart  from  the  church,  but  in 
1571  they  were  directed  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  where  baptism  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered. These  baptisteries  were 
first  built  in  the  age  of  Constantino. 
An  interesting  custom  of  Hallowing  the 
Font  was  formerly  observed  by  the 
Church  on  Easter  and  Witsun  eves,  af- 
ter which  followed  several  public  bap- 
tisms. 

Oifts  to  infants  on  their  baptism  are 
of  ancient  origin.  Formerly,  the  spon- 
sors generally  offered  gilt  spoons  to  the 
child  ;  these  spoons  were  called  apostle 
spoons,  because  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles  were  carved  at  the  top  on  the 
handles.  Rich  sponsors  gave  the  com- 
plete set  of  twelve,  while  for  those  who 
were  not  so  opulent  four  were  consid- 
ered the  proper  number,  and  poor  spon- 
sors would  content  themselves  with 
offering  one  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
handle  of  the  spoon  generally  exhibited 
the  figure  of  any  saint  in  honor  of 
whom  the  child  received  its  name.  It 
is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  that,  when 
Cranmer professes  himself  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  being  sponsor  to  the  young  prin- 
cess, Shakespeare  makes  the  king  re- 
ply : 

"  Gome,  oome,  my  lord,  yon'd  spare  yonr 
spoons." 

The  mug,  or  spoon  and  fork  offering 
of  the  present  day,  appears  as  a  very 
debased  survival  of  a  really  beautiful 
christening  offering. 

Down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centurv  it  was  usual  to  name  a  child 
after  tne  saint  on  whose  day  he  hap- 
pened to  be  born.  A  writer  to  Notes 
and  Queries  in  1853  states  that  he  had 
recently  baptized  a  child  by  the  name 
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of  Benjamin  Simon  Jude.  On  his  ex- 
pressing some  surprise  at  this  some- 
what singular  conjunction  of  names,  he 
was  informed  that  the  birth  had  taken 

5 lace  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Simon  and 
ude,  and  that  it  was  always  considered 
very  unlucky  to  take  the  day  from  a 
child.  The  custom  of  naming  children 
after  any  particular  saint  has  lallen  into 
general  disuse,  except  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  giving  of  a  name  in  baptism  is 
really  no  essential  part  of  the  rite,  but 
is  merely  a  custom  derived  apparently 
from  the  Jews,  and  which  through  long 
practice  has  become  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  ceremony. 

Many  instances  might  be  furnished 
of  children  who  have  inadvertently  re- 
ceived wrong  names.  The  registers  in 
Warminster  Church  contain  the  follow- 
ing entries  : 

'*  1790,  Jan.  17,  Charles,  daughter  of 
John  and  Betty  Haines.  This  child 
ought  to  have  been  christened  Char- 
lotte, but  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the 
sponsors  it  was  wrong  named.'* 

*'1791,  July  31,  William,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Sarah  Weiddick. 
N.B. — It  was  intended  that  this  child, 
being  a  girl,  should  have  been  chris- 
tenea  Maria,  but  through  a  mistake  of 
the  godfather  it  was  named  William.'* 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  Old  Couritry 
Life,  relates  that  in  a  parish  on  the 
Cornish  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ta- 
mar  some  little  time  ago,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Rector,  turning  over  the  regis- 
ter of  baptisms  in  the  vestry,  was  much 
astonished  at  seeing  entries  of  the 
christenings  of  boys  only.  **  Why, 
Richard,'*  said  he  to  the  clerk,  "  how- 
ever comes  this  about ;  are  there  only 
boys  born  in  this  place?"  Said  the 
clerk  in  reply,  **  Please  your  reverence, 
'taint  that ;  but  as  they  won't  take  the 
girls  into  the  dockyard  at  Davenport, 
^aint  no  good  baptizing  'em."  It 
would  appear  that  the  boys  were  chris  • 
tened  only  for  the  sake  of  the  register 
requisite  to  present  on  admission  into 
the  Government  dockyard. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  if 
one  of  the  sponsors  at  a  christening 
looks  into  the  font  the  child  will  grow 
up  like  him.  Another  superstition 
connected  with  sponsors  is   that  two 


people  who  are  engaged  should  not  be 
godfather  and  godmother  to  the  same 
child.  It  is  a  sure  sign  if  they  are  that 
they  will  never  marry.  In  Lancashire 
the  same  superstition  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  the  saying :  "  Those  who 
meet  at  the  font  will  never  meet  at  the 
altar. "  This  would  certainly  appear  to 
be  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Canon 
law,  which  forbids  godparents  from 
marrying  each  other. 

Baptismal  columns  exist  in  some 
churches.  At  Henham-on-the-Hill  is 
a  good  example  ;  the  Virgin  and  Christ- 
child  being  carved  on  the  capital,  with 
angels  censing  on  either  hand,  while 
the  devil  is  represented  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  column,  facing  the  north 
door,  where  no  doubt  the  font  was  orig- 
inally placed. 

The  baptismal  shell  was  a  small  metal 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop-shell, 
used  for  taking  up  the  water  from  the 
font,  and  pouring  it  over  the  head  of 
the  person  to  be  baptized.  Sometimes 
real  shells,  polished,  and  having  some 
sacred  subject  engraved  on  them,  were 
used. 

By  statute  23  George  III.  c.  67,  it 
was  enacted  that  after  1st  October, 
1783,  a  stamp  duty  of  threepence 
should  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  upon  the 
entry  of  every  burial,  marriage,  birth, 
or  christening  in  the  register  of  every 
parish,  precinct,  or  place  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for 
every  default  of  entry.  The  church- 
wardens were  directed  to  provide  a  book 
for  each  entry  to  be  made  therein,  and 
the  vicar,  curate,  or  other  person  re- 
ceiving the  duty  was  to  be  allowed  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  his  trouble. 
By  25  George  III.  c.  75,  the  tax  was 
extended  to  dissenters.  The  Act  was 
repealed  by  34  George  III.  c.  2,  the  tax 
ceasing  altogether  on  October  1,  1794. 
The  tax  only  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
and  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  prob- 
ably because  no  Roman  Catholic  priest 
could  have  been  got  to  make  a  tax 
charge  for  any  sacrament  of  the  Church. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  several  children  were  baptized  at 
the  same  time  great  anxiety  was  shown 
by  their  parents  lest  the  girls  should 
take  precedence  of  the  boys  ;  in  which 
case  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  the 
latter  when    arrived   at  man's  estate 
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would  be  beardless.  This  superstition 
prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  north 
of  England,  although  it  might  be  met 
with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  considered  a  good  omen  for  the 
baby  to  cry  during  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice. If  it  is  quiet  all  the  time  it  is 
considered  too  good  to  live  ;  ii^here  this 
belief  obtains  favor  nurses  generally  de- 
cide the  matter  by  pinching  the  cnild. 
A  Cumberland  superstition  was  that  if 
an  infant  was  not  baptized  before  it  was 
shortened  (i.e,  leaves  off  its  long  robes), 
it  was  bad-tempered  and  ill-natured  all 
its  life. 

Certain  days  for  birth  have  generally 
some  particular  attribute  given  to  them  : 

"  Monday's  bairn  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  bairn  is  foil  of  grace, 
Wednesday's  bairn  a  child  of  woe, 
Thursday's  bairn  has  far  to  go, 
Friday's  bairn  is  loTing  and  giving, 
Saturday's  bairn  works  hard  for  a  living, 
But  a  bairn  that  is  bom  on  the  sabbath-day 
Is  liyely  and  bonnie,  and  wise  and  gay." 

There  is  a  belief  in  Sweden  that  the 
devil  has  power  over  a  child  until  it  is 
baptized  ;  but  if  for  any  valid  reason 
baptism  is  obliged  to  be  deferred,  the 
power  of  the  evil  one  can  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  neutralized.  One  way  is  to 
wrap  the  baby  in  a  red  cloth,  and  lay  it 
in  its  cradle,  with  a  psalm-book  and  a 

Eair  of  scissors  placed  crosswise  upon  its 
reast.  , 

Christening  palms  were  cloths  about 
four  or  five  feet  square,  generally  made 
of  rich  silk  or  satin,  often  elaborately 
embroidered  by  having  a  quilted  lining. 
These  palms,  or  panes,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  were  often  kept  in 
the  same  family  for  generations,  and 
used  at  all  christenings  for  enveloping 
the  infants  when  taKen  to  baptism. 
The  writer  knows  one  of  these  palms 
which  was  used  a  few  years  ago,  and 
has  been  an  heirloom  in  the  same  family 
for  some  genei*ation8  ;  it  is  composed  of 
satin  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
thread. 

Christening  cakes  are  general  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  England 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  partic- 
ular kind  of  cake  in  universal  use.  In 
Scotland  the  christening  cake  is  short- 
bread. Formerly,  in  Fifeshire,  it  was 
the  custom,  before  starting  for  the 
kirk,  for  the  christening  piecSy  consist- 
Naw  SsBZiB.— YoL.  LDL,  No.  6. 


ing  of  shortbread,  cheese,  and  oatcake, 
to  be  made  up  into  a  white  paper  par- 
cel tied  with  ribbons  ;  this  the  mother 
held  in  her  right  hand  as  she  left  the 
house  and  presented  to  the  first  person 
met  by  her,  whether  stranger  or  friend, 
gentle  or  poor.  The  christeni^ig  piece 
was  always  gladly  accepted,  and  in  re- 
turn kind  wishes  were  expressed  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  child.  Shake- 
speare evidently  refers  to  christening 
cakes  in  Henry  VIII.,  Act  v.  sc.  3  : 

"  Ton  must  be  seeing  christenings, 
Do  yon  look  for  cakes  and  ale  here,  yon  rude 
rascals  ?" 

The  christening  sheet  was  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  formerly  tnrown  over  a  child's 
head  after  baptism,  and  was  called  a 
crude  cloth,  and  sometime  cude  or  code 
simply.  A  will,  proved  in  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  Lincoln  in  the  year  1612, 
contains  a  bequest  of  a  christening 
sheet.  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Words, 
has  '^  cude  or  cude  cloth,  a  face  cloth 
for  a  young  child,  which  heretofore 
used  to  be  the  priest's  fee  at  the  baptiz- 
ing of  it."  In  the  Booke  of  Christian 
Prayers,  published  by  John  Day  in 
1569,  there  is  a  woodcut  representing 
the  baptism  of  a  child,  and  round  the 
head  of  the  infant  a  cloth  is  thrown 
which  is  crossed  upon  the  breast. 

We  must,  doubtless,  look  to  the  Jews 
for  the  origin  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. The  use  of  them  in  the 
primitive  Church  is  so  early  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  a  time  for  their  be^n- 
ning.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  Fa- 
thers make  mention  of  them,  and 
through  all  the  successive  ages  after- 
ward we  find  the  use  of  them  continued 
without  any  interruption.  Bjr  a  con- 
stitution 01  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1236,  and  in  a  synod  neld 
at  Worcester,  1240,  a  provision  was 
made  that  there  should  be  for  every 
male  child  two  godfathers  and  one  goa- 
mother,  and  for  every  female  one  god- 
father and  two  godmothers.  King 
Henry  VIII.,  referring  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  says  : 

"  My  Lord  of  Canterbury , 
I  have  a  snit  which  yon  mnst  not  deny  me, 
That  is,  a  fair  yoong  maid  that  yet  wants  bap- 
tism, 
Yon  most  be  godfather  and  answer  for  her." 

Henry  VllI,,  Act  ▼.  so.  5. 

A  constitution  of  1281  makes  provi- 
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with  such  a  vibratory  energy  that  they 
would^  even  much  more  than  gases  un- 
der our  ordinary  pressure,  scatter  in 
space  as  soon  as  pressure  is  relieved  in 
any  direction.  They  have  the  poten- 
tial mobility  of  gases,  together  with  the 
density  and  relative  impermeability  of 
viscous  liquids.* 

We  know,  of  course,  nothing  about 
the  temperature  which  may  prevail  in 
the  depths  of  the  sun ;  out  we  can 
measare  the  amount  of  heat  radiated 
from  its  surface,  and  thus  form  an  opin- 
ion  upon  its  temperature.  Many  meas- 
urements have  been  made  to  this  effect ; 
but  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  radi- 
ating powers  of  incandescent  bodies, 
when  tney  are  heated  to  a  high  degree, 
has  hitherto  rendered  the  final  results 
extremely  discordant.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  very  high  temperatures  (up 
to  3,250°)  are  bein^  obtained  in  our 
laboratories,  the  limits  of  the  possible 
errors  are  greatly  reduced.  Tnus  H. 
Le  Chatelier,  who  has  lately  made  a 
capital  study  of  the  subject,  concludes 
that  the  '*  effective"  temperature  of 
the  sun's  surface,  which  can  send  heat 
radiations  into  space,  must  be  about 
13,700  Fahrenheit  degrees,  with  a  possi- 
ble error  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
degrees  one  way  or  the  other,  f 

As  to  the  real  temperature  of  the 
photosphere,  it  must  oe  still  higher, 
oecause  part  of  the  radiated  heat— per- 
haps one-half,  but  not  more  than  two- 
thirds— is  absorbed  by  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere. 

At  any  rate,  the  gases  of  the  sun  are 
so  hot  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
chemical  combinations  between  them  : 
the  elements  must  float  by  each  other's 
side  without  combining.  It  is  only  in 
the  very  outer  layers,  continually  cooled 
down  by  radiation,  and  especially  in 
the  ejections  of  vapors  and  gases  which 
constantly  take  place,  that  some  chemi- 
cal reactions,  as  well  as  physical  con- 
densation, will  occur — the  thus  formed 
compounds  and  condensed  vapors  of 
metids  being  precipitated  like  a  rain  or 
a  snow  of  brilliant  incandescent  parti- 
cles, aggregating  into  luminous  clouds. 
Always  changing  in  size  and  aspect, 

*  More  abont  this  state  will  be  fonnd  on  the 
following  pages. 

f  OompUs  Bendus  de  VAocMmU  dea  Sdencea, 
1892,  t.  oxiv.  737. 


continually  dissipated  and  reconstruct- 
ed, and  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
incandescent  gases,  these  clouds  (the 
**  grains,"  the  "faculaB")  make  the 
brilliant  shell  of  the  sun,  the  photo- 
sphere, the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  we 
see,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  through 
telescopes. 

Its  surface  is  covered  with  countless 
spores,  some  of  which  occasionally 
grow  to  become  large,  funnel-like  dark 
spots,  mostly  disposed  in  groups,  and 
occasionally  attaining  such  sizes  as  to 
be  seen  by  us  with  the  naked  eye,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  large  spot  of  Feb- 
ruarv  1892,  the  largest  ever  measured 
at  Greenwich.  For  forty  years  the 
sun-spots  have  been  carefully  noted, 
delineated,  and  mapped  day  by  day. 
Their  displacements  are  carefully  meas- 
ured ana  carefully  discussed ;  their 
changing  and  often  puzzling  aspects 
are  now  regularly  photographed  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  instruments  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  that,  their  origin  remains 
as  problematic  as  ever.  Faye,  whose 
gaseous  hypothesis  of  the  sun  prevails 
now,  would  see  in  the  spots  ascending 
currents  of  the  hot  gases  of  the  interior, 
which  burst  through  the  photosphere, 
and,  being  but  feeoly  luminous,  as  all 
gases  are,  appear  dark  in  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  layer.  But  many  serious 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  very  aspect  of  the  spots, 
especially  in  the  latest  photographs, 
hardly  agrees  with  ascending  currents, 
and  still  less  with  whirlpools,  and  many 
astronomers,  especially  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  are  inclined  to  see  in 
them  the  results  of  immense  masses  of 
condensed  materials  falling  down  from 
great  heights  upon  the  photosphere, 
and  provoking  through  tneir  fall  the 
upward  rushes  of  incandescent  matter 
wnich  we  see  in  the  flames  and  promi- 
nences.* 


*  It  is  known  that  the  speed  of  rotation  of 
the  photosphere  has  been  determined  from 
observations  of  the  sun  spots,  and  that,  for  a 
reason  unknown,  it  is  greater  at  the  equator 
than  in  the  higher  latitudes.  But  it  is  well 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Swedish  astrono- 
mer, Dun&r,  has  lately  determined  the  same 
speed  of  rotation  from  the  displacement  of 
speotrai  lines  which  becomes  evident  when 
two  spectra,  taken  from  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  sun's  limb,  are  superposed.  These  new 
determinations  give  figures  pretty  weU  agree- 
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method,  supported  by  photography. 
Thus,  Hales  arranges  his  spectro-pho- 
tograph  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  on 
the  sensitive  plate  the  impression  of  the 
middle  part  only  of  one  single  spectral 
line,  which  is  especially  characteristic 
for  the  prominences  ;  all  other  parts  of 
the  spectrum  are  excluded.  In  this 
way,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  slow- 
ly moved  all  over  the  solar  disk,  those 
places  over  which  prominences  are  float- 
ing are  marked  on  the  photographic 
plate  by  a  succession  of  short  parallel 
lines.  The  presence  of  the  faculae,  and 
even  the  outlines  of  the  dark  spots,  can 
be  detected  on  the  same  impression, 
and  when  some  technical  difficulties  are 
overcome  a  complete  map  of  the  sun's 
surface,  with  its  depressed  spots,  pro- 
truding faculae,  and  prominences  will 
be  obtained.*  Deslandres  is  also  pur- 
suing the  same  end,  namely,  to  have 
**  an  exact  image  of  the  chromosphere 
as  it  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  sensitive 
to  the  ultra-violet'  rays  only,  if  the 
photosphere  had  been  removed. "f 

This  would  in  itself  constitute  an 
immense  progress ;  bat  the  two  as- 
tronomers go  further  in  their  hopes. 
They  want  to  obtain  day  by  day  pho- 
tographs of  the  faint,  invisible  corona 
as  well,  or  at  least  of  the  spectrum 
of  its  various  parts,  and  most  prob- 
ably they  will  succeed.  Deslandres  fol- 
lows the  method  already  experiment- 
ed upon  with  success  several  years  ago 
by  the  founder  of  the  spectral  analysis 
01  the  stars,  William  Muggins,  which 
consists  in  absorbing  all  luminous  rays 
emanating  from  the  sun  and  its  corona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  photographing  the  violet  im- 
age thus  obtained.  Colored  mediums 
could  evidently  be  used  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  non-violet  rays  ;  but  it  is  a 
surer  method  to  decompose  the  light  by 
means  of  a  prism,  and  to  admit  into  the 
instrument  the  violet  parts  only  of  the 
spectrum  ;  and  this  is  what  Deslandres 
does,  with  such  success  that  on  one  of  his 
photographs  the  sun  really  appears  sur- 
rounded by  a  "  glory,'*  sharply  separated 

*  G.  E.  Hales,  in  Gompiea  Rendus,  1892,  t. 
oxv.  106,  t.  cxvi.  170  ;  Astronomy  and  Aatro- 
Fhyslcij  1893,  No.  109 ;  ChmicaX  News,  1893, 
Ixfii.  i. 

f  Deslandres.  in  Gompies  Rendus,  t.  cxvii. 
718,  November  27,  1893. 


from  the  diffuse  light  of  the  sky,  and 
most  probably  representing  the  corona.* 
However,  various  test  experiments  have 
still  to  be  made  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  what  Deslandres  aims 
at  is  to  photogi'aph  an  invisible  object, 
and  in  such  conditions  the  accuracy  of 
the  photograph  cannot  be  tested  by  a 
direct  comparison  with  the  original. 
Some  time  will  probably  be  required, 
even  with  such  ingenious  experimenters 
as  Hales  and  Deslandres  are,  before  we 
have  daily  maps  of  the  resplendent, 
mysterious-looking  agglomeration  of 
matter  which  surrounds  our  bright 
star,  and  awakes  the  admiration  of  the 
astronomer  who  catches  a  glimpse  of  it 
during  an  eclipse. 

In  the  meantime  we  mast  be  satisfied 
with  the  little  we  have  learned  about  the 
corona  from  the  last  eclipses,  since  due 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  it.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned  that  this  lit- 
tle is  already  beset  with  difficulties. 
We  certainly  possess  several  quite  relia- 
ble drawings  and  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  **  glory  ;**  but  we  find 
that,  for  some  reason  unknown,  its  as- 
pects totally  change  from  one  eclipse  to 
the  next.  In  1860  it  was  nearly  globu- 
lar ;  in  1868,  immense  rays,  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  sun's  diameter, 
projected  from  it.  In  1889  it  had  a 
greater  expansion  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gion than  in  the  polar  regions  ;  and 
while  its  rays  were  almost  parallel  to 
the  sun^s  equator  in  the  former,,  they 
were  short  and  radial  in  the  latter. 
Daring  the  last  eclipse  it  had  again  a 
more  regular  form.  And  so  on  ;  even 
its  spectrum  varies  in  aspect.  More- 
over, these  changes  stand  in  a  distinct 
connection  with  the  number  of  sun- 
spots,  which  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  corona  more  regular  in 
shape  and  less  extended  in  the  equato- 
rial regions  when  they  are  numerous. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  ;  it  must  have  some  other  origin. 

To  account  for  its  radiated  structure 
and  for  its  changing  forms  several  hy- 
potheses have  already  been  advocated. 
Thus,  the  American  meteorologist. 
Prank  H.  Bigelow,  considers  the  rays 

*  Deslandres,  in  Oomptes  Rendus^  1893,  t. 
cxvi.  126  and  1184,  and  t.  oxvii.  1053  ;  Hales, 
same  publication,  t.  cxvi.  623  and  865. 
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of  the  corona  as  due  to  Bubdivided  mat- 
ter expelled  from  the  san  alon^  lines  of 
force,  and  accumulating  at  equipotential 
surfaces,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  filings 
are  disposed  in  lines  under  the  action  of 
a  magnet ;  and  a  German  physicist, 
Hermann  Ebert,  has  lately  propounded 
an  electro-magnetic  theory,  which  is 
supported  by  very  interesting  experi- 
ments.* 

Starting  from  the  very  probable  as- 
sumption that  the  regions  where  the 
coA)na  is  seen  are  filled  with  matter  ca- 
pable of  dielectric  polarization,  and  that 
the  sun  is  the  seat  of  electro-magnetic 
disturbances,  he  points  out  that  all 
rarefied  matter,  such  as  a  gas  in  an  elec- 
trodeless  vacuum-tube,  becomes  lumi- 
nous under  the  influence  of  very  rapid- 
ly alternating  electric  stresses,  at  those 
Joints  where  the  energy  varies  most, 
f,  therefore,  dielectric  stresses  emanate 
from  a  conducting  surface,  but  not  with 
the  same  density  in  all  directions,  we 
shall  perceive  a  luminosity  around  the 
surface,  not  a  homogeneous  one,  but 
one  of  definite  structure  (p.  806).  And 
he  shows,  by  direct  experiments,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Wiedemann  and 
himself,  that  if  a  conducting  ball  be 
mounted  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  and 
periodically-changing  electric  oscilla- 
tions are  excited,  then  the  ball  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  through  which 
rays  shoot  in  all  directions.  Besides, 
the  ray-like  structure  becomes  more 
distinct  when  the  electric  excitement  is 
strong ;  while  the  aureola  is  small, 
hazy,  and  structureless  when  the  elec- 
tric disturbances  are  slight,  a  further 
analogy  being  thus  indicated  between 
the  experiment  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  corona,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  or  smaller  activity  in 
the  photosphere  as  displayed  by  sun- 
spots.  And  finally,  we  have  the  me- 
chanical hypothesis  of  Professor  Schae- 
berle,  according  to  which  the  corona 
would  consist  of  ejected  particles  of 
matter,  which  (unless  the  speed  of  their 
ejection  exceeds  382  miles  per  second) 
must  describe  ellipses  round  the  sun. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  de- 
cide  between    these   hypotheses  until 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Astronomy 
and  Astro -Physio  held  in  Angnst  last  at  Chi- 
cago {Astronomy  and  Aslro-Physics,  November 
1893,  pp.  804  sq.). 


further  observations  and  experimental 
researches  have  been  made.  It  can  only 
be  said  that  the  observations  made  last 
year  hardly  give  support  to  the  first  or 
the  last  of  these  hypotheses.* 

As  to  the  observations  which  were 
made  during  the  last  eclipse,  they  un- 
doubtedly bring  some  substantial  addi- 
tion to  our  previous  knowledge.  They 
further  confirm  the  above-mentioned 
connection  between  the  shape  of  the  co- 
rona and  the  frequency  of  sun-spots  and 
prominences.  The  year  1893  having 
been  a  maximum  year  for  sun-spots,  the 
sun's  aureola  was  not  extendeid  in  its 
equatorial  regions,  but  was  distributed 
more  evenly  than  during  the  previous 
eclipse  ;  it  had  a  likeness  with  the  corona 
of  tne  year  1882,  which  also  was  a  maxi- 
mum year  for  sun-spots.  Its  material 
character  has  also  been  fully  demonstrat- 
ed. It  is  certainly  not  an  optical  phe- 
nomenon, but  consists  of  real  matter — 
probably  much  more  rarefied  than  air  in 
Crookes's  vacuum-tubes — scattered  in 
space  for  an  immense  distance.  This 
matter  partly  reflects  sunlight,  but 
partly  it  is  also  self-luminous  and,  as 
its  spectrum  indicates,  it  must  consist 
to  a  great  extent  of  solid  particles  ; 
however,  it  also  contains  incandescent 
vapors,  indicated  by  the  bright  green 
line,  which  is  characteristic  for  the  co- 
rona, and  the  bright  yellow  line  of  the 
unknown  substance  which  is  always 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  is  there- 
fore named  helium.  Moreover,  this 
matter  rotates  with  the  sun.  When 
Deslandres  superposed  the  spectra  of 
two  opposite  parte  of  the  corona,  situ- 
ated in  the  sun's  equator  at  distances 
equal  to  two  thirds  oi  its  diameter.from 
the  photosphere,  he  could  measure  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  spectra,  which 
indicates  that  the  external  agglomera- 
tion approximately  follows  the  glowing 
sphere  m  its  rotation.f 

Such  were  the  chief  observations 
made  during  the  last  eclipse,  and  their 
importance  for  solar  physics  is  self-ev- 
ident. Up  till  now  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  sun  as  the  lu- 
minous sphere,  with  well-defined  bor- 
ders, which  we  are  used  to  see.     Now 

*  Such  is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  La  Banmo 
Pluvinel  (^Comptes  Rendus,  1893,  t.  cxvii.  24) ; 
of  oonrse  it  is  only  a  preliminary  appreciation. 

f  Comples  Rendus,  May  15, 1893,  t.  cxvi.  1109. 
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we  must  modify  that  conception.  We 
must  extend  the  limits  of  our  luminary 
and  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
what  we  see  of  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  great  fire-ball — its  more  condensed 
part — which  is  surrounded  with  a  mass 
of  nebulous  matter  having  three  or  four 
times  its  diameter. 

What  is  this  matter  ?  Whence  does 
it  come,  and  what  will  be  its  subse- 
quent destinies  'f  What  causes  are  ca- 
pable of  so  modifying  its  aspect  as  to 
five  it  the  fantastical  forms  recorded 
uring  previous  eclipses  ?  All  this  re- 
mains to  be  answered  by  further  re- 
search;  for  which  the  methods  are  al- 
ready indicated. 


II. 


It  has  been  mentioned  on  a  preceding 
page  that  the  vapors  and  gases  in  the 
sun,  below  its  photosphere,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  which  cannot  be 
properly  described  as  gaseous  or  liquid, 
if  we  use  the  words  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  but  participates  of  the  properties 
of  both.  Of  course  it  requires  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  think  of  a  gas 
so  compressed  as  to  have  a  density  near- 
ly equal  to  the  density  of  water,  and  to 
possess  the  consistence  of  tar  or  of 
noney  ;  very  slightly  compressible,  like 
a  liquid,  and  nevertheless  a  gas.  So 
we  need  not  wonder  that  even  physi- 
cists, who  at  times  are  bold  enough  in 
their  hypotheses,  were  rather  slow  in 
accepting  a  conception  so  widelv  differ- 
ent from  our  daily  experience  of  liquids 
and  gases.  Such  a  state  of  matter  is, 
however,  known  ;  it  has  been  observed 
in  our  laboratories,  and  its  existence 
was  indicated  as  early  as  1822,  by  Gag- 
niard-Latour,  and  later  on  by  Faraday. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  seventies,  after 
two  such  bright  minds  as  the  Belfast 
professor,  Andrews,  and  the  Russian 
professor,  Mendel^eS,  came — the  one 
through  experiment  and  the  other  the- 
oretically— to  recognize  its  reality  and 
significance,  that  scientists  came  round 
to  the  view  that  matter  may  exist  in  a 
state  intermediate  between  its  liquid 
and  gaseous  states.     The  idea  is  now 

fenerally  accepted,  and  during  the  last 
ve-and-twenty  years  immense  re- 
searches have  been  made  upon  or  in 
connection  with  this  subject.     And  yet 


up  tiU  now  Andrews's  memou*  on  the 
continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous 
state  has  lost  nothing  of  its  freshness 
and  little  of  its  su^gestiveness.  It  reads 
still  almost  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday's 
date,  although  it  was  published  in 
1869  ;*  and  only  the  most  recent  re- 
searches have  begun  to  introduce  some 
new  elements  into  that  most  interest- 
ing chapter  of  physics. 

Andrews  made  his  discovery  while 
liquefying  carbonic  acid  cas.  Unlike 
oxygen  or  nitrogen,  which  Doth  require 
very  low  temperatures  for  being  brought 
into  their  liquid  state,  carbon  dioxide 
liquefies  very  easily.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  B'eezing  point  it  is  sufficient 
to  exert  upon  it  a  pressure  thirty-six 
times  greater  than  tne  pressure  of  our 
atmosphere  to  have  it  as  a  liquid,  the 
density  of  which  is  four-fifths  of  the 
density  of  water.  If  its  temperature 
be  raised  to  59*^  Fahr.,  a  pressure  of 
fifty-two  atmospheres  is  again  suffici'ent 
to  overcome  the  tendency  of  its  mole- 
cules toward  scattering  in  space  :  it  be- 
comes a  liquid.  But  when  Andrews 
took  the  same  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
96^,  he  could  exert  upon  it  a  pressure 
of  108  atmospheres,  and  more,  without 
seeing  any  traces  of  liquefaction.  Under 
this  pressure  the  gas  was  reduced  to 
T^Q^th  part  of  the  volume  it  occupied  at 
the  freezing  point ;  its  density  was 
equal  to  the  density  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  liquid,  al- 
though, like  a  liquid,  it  yielded  but  lit- 
tle to  a  further  increase  of  pressure. 
However,  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
was  brought  below  88° — the  pressure 
remaining  the  same — ^the  gas  was  found 
to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  without  any  al- 
teration of  its  volume,  or  any  sudden 
evolution  of  heat,  having  taken  place. 
A  temperature  of  88°  is  thus  its  critical 
point.  Below  that  limit  its  liquefac- 
tion is  easy  ;  above  it,  it  is  impossible. 

Further  experiments  convinced  An- 
drews that  other  gases  behave  in  the 
same  \vay  at  their  own  critical  tempera- 
tures, and  he  at  once  understooa  the 
philosophical  bearing  of  his  observa- 
tions. There  is,  he  wrote,  a  close  and 
intimate  connection  between  the  ordi- 


*  PhUoaophieal  IVansadUms  for  1869,  olix., 
2nd  part,  576.  Also  his  leoture  delivered  in 
1871. 
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the  same  conditions,  and  the  French 
explorers  turn  the  diflSculty  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  unknown.  Approaching  the 
subject  from  a  very  general  and  purely 
theoretical  standpoint,  Van  der  Waals 
yielded,  however,  a  new  support  to  An- 
drews's ideas.  His  admirable  equation, 
which  expresses  the  state  of  matter  un- 
der varying  conditions  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  which  has  already 
rendered  great  services  in  the  theory  of 
solutions,*  perfectly  well  applies  to 
matter  in  its  liquid,  gaseous,  and  criti- 
cal states.  Wroblewski,  Amagat,  Pel- 
lat,  and  many  others  have  also  studied 
that  intermediate  state  of  matter,  f  And 
finally,  the  Italian  professor,  Batelli, 
has  lately  made  a  wide  series  of  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  critical  tempera- 
ture,^ and  his  researches,  together  with 
those  of  Stoletoff  and  Galitzin  in  Rus- 
sia, touch  upon  some  very  interesting 
new  points  connected  with  this  wide 
subject.  § 

It  must  be  remarked,  first,  that  the 
experiments  of  Batelli  do  not  contra- 
dict the  facts  observed  by  Gailletet  and 
Colardeau — they  rather  explain  them — 
but  they  do  contradict  the  hypothesis 
of  the  French  physicists.  Unless  the 
word  solution  be  understood  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  its  current  sense, 
the  critical  state  cannot  be  described  as 
a  solution  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  be- 
cause both  have  the  same  density.    That 


*  An  acoonnt  of  these  last  researches  may 
be  foand  in  a  previons  **  Recent  Science"  ar* 
tide  {Nineteenth  Century,  May  1892). 

t  The  history  of  all  these  researches  has 
lately  been  given  by  Gerber,  "  Die  kritisohe 
Temperatnr"  {Programm  des  stddtlichen  R^cU- 
gymnasiums  zu  Bargard  in  Pommem,  1893), 
which  is  well  spoken  of  in  German  scientific 
reviews. 

^  In  his  already-mentioned  lecture  Prof. 
Ramsay  has  touched  upon  the  most  important 
subject  of  work  done  by  gas  in  its  expansion, 
and  the  manner  it  is  done  below  and  above 
the  critical  temperature.  However,  these  re- 
searches are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  discussed  in  this  place, 

§  Angelo  Batelli,  "  Sulle  propriety  ter- 
miche  dei  vapori"  (Memorie  deUa  Aeademia  deUe 
Scienze  di  Torino^  ser  ii.  vols.  xl.  to  xliii.) ; 
'*  Sullo  stato  della  materia  nel  punto  critico" 
(AUi  del  Instituto  Veneto,  t.  1.,  1891-92,  1615. 
and  t.  li..  1892-93,  685) ;  the  first  memoir  is 
also  in  II  Nuovo  Omenta,  1893,  t.  xxxiii.  22 
and  57  ;  "Sulle  isobar!  dei  vapori"  {Rendi- 
cenii  ddta  Aeademia  dei  Lineei,  1893,  seria 
qninta,  ii.  171). 


state  of  matter  is  really  t^hat  Andrews 
represented  it  to  be — that  is,  an  inter- 
mediate state  ;  and  Van  der  Waal's 
equation  (as  modified  by  Clausius)  per- 
fectly well  applies  to  it.  However,  the 
transition  from  the  state  of  a  perfect 
liquid  to  the  critical  state  is  not  sad- 
den ;  it  is  accomplished  within  a  certain, 
though  very  small,  ran^e  of  tempera- 
ture, and  it  takes  some  time  before  the 
last  traces  of  the  liquid  have  vanished 
in  the  gas.  This  is  why  cloudy  streaks 
are  formed  as  soon  as,  the  pressure  re- 
maining unaltered,  the  slightest  cooling 
takes  place  within  the  apparatus.* 

Altogether,  Batelli  holds  the  opinion 
that  at  the  exact  critical  temperature 
there  is  no  real  and  full  passage  of  the 
liquid  into  the  gaseous  state  ;  but  that 
the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of 
water  is  so  much  broken  that  they  can 
keep  together  no  longer,  and  are  dis- 
seminated through  the  vapors.  There 
they  gradually  disintegrate,  till  the 
whole  becomes  a  perfect  gas.  Many 
observations  of  mJem  chemistrj  bring 
US,  indeed,  to  the  supposition  that  gases 
consist,  not  of  isolated  molecules,  but 
of  groups  of  molecules,  or  particles, 
which  are  different  from  the  aggrega- 
tions taking  place  in  the  liquid  state  ; 
so  that,  when  a  gas  or  vapor  is  con- 
densed, several  groups  of  molecules 
must  coalesce  to  form  the  liquid  parti* 
cles,  and  as  it  approaches  to  saturation 
the  complexity  of  its  molecular  groups 
grows.  In  fact,  Eobert  Helmholtz's 
and  Mr.  Aitken's  researches  into  the 
electrification  of  vapors,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  these  facts  lately  given  by  J. 
J.  Thomson,  yield  strong  support  to 
the  views  of  the  Italian  professor.    And 

*  This  is  also  why,  in  Batelli' s  curves  for 
carbon  dioxide  {Rendioonti,  p.  172),  traced 
upon  Amagat's  data,  there  is  a  sort  of  "  rem- 
iniscence" of  the  previous  abrupt  passage 
from  one  state  into  the  other.  Gbditzin's  ex- 
periments (Wiedemann's  Annalen,  Bd.  L  521) 
also  confirm  this  view.  In  two  memoirs  (the 
first  of  which  has  been  translated  for  the 
Qraetz  Physilealische  Revue,  1892,  Bd.  ii.  44, 
and  the  second  appears  in  the  Russian  Jour- 
nal of  ike  Physical  and  Chemical  Society,  1893, 
vol.  XXV.  No.  9),  especially  in  the  second, 
Stoletoff  has  made  some  very  fine  restrictions 
relative  to  Batelli' s  interpretation  of  his  own 
most  scrupulous  experiments,  and  he  has  in- 
dicated in  how  far  they  are  conciliable  with 
Andrews's  (and  Mendeleeff's)  views,  and  what 
part  must  be  left  to  molecular  disintegration. 
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Every  one  knows  how  plants  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  influences  of  light,  gravi- 
tation, and  moistare.  Every  one  has 
seen  plants  stretching  and  bending 
towara  a  window,  and  redressing  in  a 
few  hours  if  we  have  turned  the  previ- 
ously shaded  side  toward  the  light. 
The  action  of  gravitation  and  moisture 
is,  of  course,  less  apparent ;  but  any 
one  who  has  watchea  a  germinating 
seed  knows  how  the  radicle  finds  its 
way  downward,  directing  itself  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  how  it  moves 
toward  where  it  can  find  moisture. 
Such  movements,  of  which  Darwin  has 
already  given  such  a  graphic  account, 
are  now  eagerly  studied  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  indirect  way  in  which 
gravitation  and  light  act  upon  plants — 
as  mere  stimuli,  or  irritants—- oecomes 
more  and  more  firmly  established,  re- 
search takes  a  new  direction.  The 
question  is  asked.  How,  and  in  how  far 
the  stimuli  modify  the  inner  structure 
of  the  plant  ?  In  how  far  are  they  ca- 
pable of  moulding  the  organs  into  new 
shapes  ?  Experimental  physiology  thus 
joins  hands  with  a  new,  rapidly  grow- 
ing branch  of  research — experimental 
morphology — in  which  the  artificial 
proauction  of  new  forms  through  the 
action  of  external  agencies  is  studied. 

Those  who  find  pleasure  in  observing 
and  meditating  upon  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  shapes  of  flowers  must  have  made 
the  remark  that  those  flowers  which 
grow  from  the  ends  of  upright  stalks, 
like  the  tulip  or  the  daisy,  are  general- 
ly regular  :  their  petals  are  of  equal 
size  and  shape,  and  they  are  regularly 
distributed  round  the  axis  of  the  flower. 
Even  when  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters, 
they  remain  regular  so  long  as  they 
stand  erect  at  the  ends  of  the  pedicels, 
as  in  the  wallflower,  or  hang  down  as 
in  the  lily  of  the  valley.  But  if  they 
grow  sideways,  or  from  curved  stalks, 
as  the  violet  does,  irregularities  appear 
among  them,  more  or  less  pronounced  : 
the  upper  petals  differ  in  shape  or  po- 
sition from  the  lower  ones,  and  the 
flower  becomes  symmetrical  on  both 
sides  of  a  vertical  plan  traced  through 
its  inclined  axis  (zygomorphous).  Now, 
roughly  stated,  the  current  explanation 

Wiesner's  Do*  Bewegungavermogen  der  lyianzen 
(Yienna,  1881)  still  remain  two  olassioal  works 
on  the  sabjeot. 


of  such  forms,  which  is  due  to  Darwin, 
is  well  known  :  the  irregular  form  has 
been  evolved  through  the  survival  of 
the  progeny  of  the  occasionally  irregu- 
lar individuals  which  offered  better  fa- 
cilities for  being  cross-fertilized  by  in- 
sects.* 

However,  the  modem  physiologist, 
like  Darwin  himself,  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  explanation  alone.  The  se- 
lective part  played  by  the  insects  is  out 
of  doubt ;  but  he  wants  to  know,  in 
how  far  such  forms  may  have  had  their 
first  origin  in  the  very  processes  by 
which  a  plant  responds  to  the  external 
stimuli  of  gravitation,  light,  moisture, 
and  the  like.  Accordingly,  the  Basel 
professor  Yochting  several  years  ago 
made  a  series  of  experiments  in  order 
to  Be  J  whether  the  different,  actions  of 
gravitation  upon  the  upper  and  the 
lower  parts  of  a  fiower  which  grows 
sideways  may  not  be  the  first  cause  of 
its  irregular  shape.  These  experiments 
may  be  taken  as  typical  for  all  subse- 
quent   researches,  f    He    took    plimts 

*  A  very  original  modification  of  this  view 
has  been  advocated,  as  is  known,  by  the  Bev. 
George  Henslow.  See  his  volume  of  the  In- 
ternational Science  Series,  The  Origin  qf  FloroX 
Struclures  through  Insect  and  other  Agencies^  Lon- 
don, 1888. 

f  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  simply 
overwhelming.  The  following  deserve,  how- 
ever, a  epecial  mention  :  Ydchting,  **  Ueber 
Zygomorphie  und  deren  Ursaohen,"  with 
plates  well  illustrating  the  obtained  changes 
(Pringsheim's  JahrbUcher,  xvii.,  1886,  297), 
and  his  later  researches  upon  the  influence  of 
light  upon  blooming  in  the  same  periodical 
(1893,  Bd.  zxv.  149) ;  also  Noll,  in  ArheUen  des 
hotanischen  InstUui  zu  Wlirtbvrg,  iii.  1887  ;  W. 
Pfeffer,  on  the  action  of  weight  upon  growth 
of  tissues,  in  BeridUe  of  the  Saxon  Academy, 

1891,  p.  638  ;  his  address  on  irritability  before 
the  Congress  of  German  naturalists  in  1891, 
and  his  researches  into  "  energetics*' (ilbtond- 
lungen  of  the  Saxon  Academy,  1893,  Bd.  xviii., 
part  3) ;  Wiesner,  upon  the  influence  of  the 
ovula  on  the  curving  of  flower  stalks,  in  Be- 
richie  der   deuischen    Bokmiadien    Otaellachaft, 

1892,  Bd.  X.  12,  552,  and  605  ;  also  the  Vienna 
Academy's  i^tzungaheriehte  for  the  same  year  ; 
Max  Scholtz,  ''Die  Nutation  der  Bluthen- 
stiele*'  in  Cohn's  Beiirdge  tur  Biologie  der  lyian- 
zen,  1892,  Bd.  v.  373 ;  Schwendener  and 
Krabbe  upon  the  absence  of  proportionality 
between  tutgor  and  growth  in  I^ingi^eim's 
Jahrbllcher,  1893,  Bd.  xxv.  323  ;  and  upon  sap- 
movement,  in  8Uzungii>eriehie  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  November  3,  1892  ;  Noll,  Ueber  hti- 
erogene  IndudUm;  Veraueh  evMS  Beitragea  tur 
Kenntnia  der  Reizeracheinungen  in  JPflanzen,  Leip- 
zig, 1892  ;  and  many  others. 
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which  usually  bear  slightly  irregular 
flowers,  such  as  the  willow  epilobe,  the 
Glarkia  of  our  gardens,  the  campion  of 
our  roadsides  (Silene  inflata),  and  the 
like,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  klinostat, 
a  slowly  revolving  apparatus,  often  re- 
sorted to  in  botanical  experiments. 
Setting  the  apparatus  in  motion,  he 
thus  made  gravitation  act  equally  on 
all  the  petals  of  their  unfurling  flowers. 
The  result  was,  that  the  usual  irregu- 
larities in  the  size  and  disposition  of 
the  petals  did  not  appear  :  the  differen- 
tiating action  of  gravitation  upon  the 
upper  and  the  lower  petals  having  been 
removed,  the  flowers  were  not  irre^- 
lar.  Neither  did  the  usual  irregularity 
appear  when  the  stalks  of  the  buds 
were  so  propped  up  on  freely  growing 
stocks  as  to  keep  the  limb  of  the  flower 
in  a  horizontal  position,  whether  turned 
upward  or  downward.  The  same  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  Vochting  later 
on,  by  making  buds  of  irregular  flowers 
develop  on  tne  klinostat,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive light  in  equal  proportions  upon 
all  their  petals.  In  this  case  regular 
flowers  were  obtained  as  well,  at  least 
with  certain  species ;  while  both 
Schwendener  and  Baranecki,  by  mak- 
ing climbing  plants  rotate  on  tne  same 
apparatus,  obtained  plants  with  upright 
stems,  or  even  induced  twisted  stems  to 
unfurl. 

Now  it  is  known,  and  has  recently 
been  confirmed  by  Pfeffer,  that  the 
mere  weight  of  an  organ  fosters  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tissues  which  support 
it.  When  a  heavy  fruit  has  to  be  borne 
by  a  thin  stalk,  tne  cells  of  the  latter 
acquire  stronger  cell- walls,  and  new  tis- 
sue is  formed.  **  Use"  itself,  as  Pfeffer 
remarks,  increases  the  streugth  of  the 
tissues,  and  function  creates  the  neces- 
sary organ.  But  in  the  above-men- 
tioned cases,  studied  by  Vochting  or  by 
Schwendener,  the  self-adaptation  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  much  more  complicated 
nature.  Wiesner  has  proved,  indeed, 
that  at  least  with  the  species  experi- 
mented upon  {Clivia  nohilis),  it  is  not 
the  mere  weight  of  the  lower  petals 
which  gives  them  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment, but  their  geotropism — their  ten- 
dency, yet  unexplained,  toward  grow- 
ing downward.  They  may  be  support- 
ed, and  nevertheless  pursue  their  usual 
development.     And  on  the  other  side. 


Max  Scholtz  has  shown  that  when  flow- 
ers grow  on  curved  stalks,  it  is  not  the 
weight  of  the  bud  which  curves  the 
stalk,  but  some  cause  residing  in  the 
growth  of  its  ovula.  If  he  cut  off  the 
bud  and  attached  instead  a  small  stone 
of  equal  weight,  the  stalk  redressed  it- 
self. If,  however,  only  the  petals,  the 
sepals,  and  the  stamens  were  taken 
away,  while  the  pistil  remained,  the 
stalk  continued  to  bend  ;  it  only  would 
redress  when  the  ovula  was  extracted 
from  the  pistil,  or  the  pistil  itself  was 
removed.  The  bending  is  thus  not  a 
simple  mechanical  process  ;  it  depends, 
in  some  way  unknown,  upon  the  life- 
processes  which  are  going  on  within  the 
flower — mechanical  processes,  too,  but 
cellular  and  molecular,  and  not  due  to 
the  action  of  masses.* 

It  is  thus  evident,  as  already  indicat- 
ed by  Darwin,  that  gravitation  and  light 
are  acting  in  such  cases,  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  stimuli  or  irritants  ;  and  very 
often,  Noll  remarks,  one  of  the  two 
stimuli,  after  having  produced  a  cer- 
tain effect  upon  the  plant,  simply  per- 
mits the  other  stimulus  to  have  its  full 
effect.  This  is  also  why  intermittent 
li^ht  irritations,  as  indicated  by  Dar- 
win, Wiesner,  and  quite  lately  by  Ro- 
manes, may  have  upon  the  plant  the 
same  effect  as  continuous  light.  Gar- 
deners know,  indeed,  that  the  watering 
of  a  plant  not  only  supplies  moisture, 
but  also  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
vegetation  ;  and  light  seems  to  act  in 
the  same  wav.  However,  other  factors 
must  also  be  taken  into  account,  espe- 
cially the  activity  of  assimilation  and 
the  intensity  of  transpiration,  and  the 
balance  between  the  two  ;  the  combined 
effects  of  light  and  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  contents  of  iion,  salt, 
and  phosphates  in  the  soil,  and  so  on — 
all  of  them  representing  a  complicated 
network  of  agencies,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  altering  both  the  inner  struc- 
ture and  the  outer  shape  of  a  plant.  It 
must  be  said  that  only  now  physiology 
begins  to  find  its  way  in  this  labyrinth 
of  simultaneously  acting  agencies  ;  but 
it  is  the  more  interesting  to  watch  its 
first  steps  in  that  direction. 


*  Similar  results  have  been  arrlTed  at  by 
Schwendener  and  Erabbe. 
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For  a  number  of  years  Gaston  'Bon- 
' .  nier  has  been  carrying  on,  in  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  partly  the  Carpa- 
thians, a  series  of  experiments  relative  to 
the  effects  of  a  change  of  altitude  upon 
plants.  In  the  Alps,  for  instance,  he 
chose  two  stations,  one  at  Chamounix 
(3,440  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  other 
at  an  altitude  of  6, 660  feet.  The  plants 
to  be  experimented  upon  were  taken 
from  among  such  species  as  grow  in 
their  wild  state  at  both  altitudes  alike  ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  individual  differ- 
ences which  might  have  affected  the  re- 
sults, each  two  stocks — one  of  which 
was  planted  at  Chamounix  and  the 
other  in  a  sunny  place,  protected  from 
cattle,  on  a  high  altitude — were  ob- 
tained by  dividmff  one  mother-plant, 
taken  from  the  vsdley,  into  two  parts  ; 
and  if  seeds  were  resorted  to,  they  were 
taken  from  the  same  mother-plant. 
Then,  after  a  conple  of  years,  when 
both  the  high-level  and  the  low-level 
individuals  had  been  well  acclimatized, 
they  were  compared  as  to  their  shapes, 
structure,  and  plhysiological  functions — 
the  comparison  being  extended  over  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals 
taken  from  a  number  of  species.     All 

Eossible  precautions  for  avoiding  errors 
ad  thus  been  taken,  and  the  results 
showed  a  great  deal  of  agreement.*    In 

*  In  this  domain  the  literatnre  also  grows 
very  rapidly.  The  following  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  drift  of  researches  :  Gaston  Bon- 
nier, "  Cultures  experimentales  dans  les  Alpes 
et  les  Pyrenees/*  in  Bevue  gineraU  de  boianique 
(1890),  t.  ii.  613,  and  general  summing  up  in 
Comptes  Bendus  (1890),  t.  cxi.  377.  Leist's  ob- 
servations  seemed  to  contradict  Bonnier' s  re- 
searches, which  are  now  fully  confirmed,  espe- 
cially as  regards  improved  assimilation,  by  A. 
Wagner  (SUzungaherichte  of  the  Vienna  Acade- 
my, Bd.  ci.  487J  J.  Wiesner's  "  Form  Aen- 
derungen  von  rflanzen  bei  Cultui  in  absolut 
feuchten  Baume  und  in  Dunkeln,*'  in  Beriehie 
der  deuischen  hotanisdien  Otsellschafl,  March 
1891 ;  and  Vdchting  in  same  periodical,  Au- 
gust and  September  1891.  Palladiums  re- 
searches into  assimilation  and  transpiration 
are  but  partly  translated  into  German  (Be- 
richie  der  detUschen  botaniachen  OeseUschcfft,  viii. 
1890) ;  the  remainder  in  Russian  Tmdy  of  the 
Eharkoff  Naturalists,  vol.  xzy.  (1891),  and  es- 
pecially  zxvi.  (1892),  67  and  127  ;  also  Geneau 
de  Lamarlidre  in  Oompies  Bendua,  oxv.  (1892), 
368  and  621,  and  A.  Mayer  (summed  up  in 
Berichie),  Lhdtelier  on  the  origin  of  prickles 
and  thorns,  in  BuUdin  de  la  Sw^eli  ManiqM  de 


most  cases  the  high-level  individuals 
had  already  undergone  notahle  modifi- 
cations. As  a  rule  they  were  smaller 
in  size ;  their  intemodes  were  shorter, 
while  the  underground  parts  had  taken 
a  greater  development.  The  leaves  were 
smaller  hut  thicker  in  proportion  to 
their  reduced  size  ;  they  nad  a  thicker 
palissade-tissue  and  contained  more 
chlorophyll.  Finally,  when  the  plant 
had  not  been  planted  too  high — each 
species  having  its  own  limit  of  altitude, 
at  which  it  prospers  best — the  flowers 
were  more  brilliant  in  colors  and  more 
fragrant.  And  when  the  comparison 
of  physiological  activity  was  made  in 
the  Chamounix  provisory  laboratory, 
the  high-level  individuals  proved  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  more  efficacious  machines  for 
storing  up  food  and  reducing  waste. 
They  worked  best  in  the  laboratory,  and 
they  had  stored  up,  during  their  life- 
time, more  starch,  sugar,  volatile  oils, 
and  coloring  pigments.  In  short,  in  a 
couple  of  years,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  selection,  the  plant  had  accom- 
modated itself  to  take  better  advantage 
of  the  bright  light  and  short  summer  of 
the  Alpine  summits.  More  light,  and 
perhaps  the  invigorating  changes  of 
temperature,  had  shaped  its  organs  for 
obtaining  a  more  rapid  assimilation  and 
a  reduced  waste.* 

As  to  a  deficiency  of  light  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  development  of  flowers,  we 
have  tne  latest  researches  of  Vochtin^, 
which  confirm  and  explain  the  experi- 
ence of  gardeners.  The  scarcity  of  fi^ht 
had,  first  of  all,  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  size  and  the  numbers  of  flowers. 
With  some  species  (such  as  Stellaria 
media,  or  lAnnaria  spuria),  which  by 
themselves  have  a  tendency  toward  self- 
fertilization,  the  flowers  (which,  even 
under  natural  conditions,  often  are  not 

JiVance  (1890),  xxzvii.  176,  and  Ccmptea  Bendua 
(1892),  t.  orii.  110  ;  Lesage  on  the  effects  of 
salt  in  the  ground,  and  watering  with  salted 
water,  in  Comptea  Bendua  (1892),  t.  cxii.  672 
and  871.  Also  Pfeffer  on  chemotaxy,  Noll  on 
adaptation  of  algues  to  saline  media,  Pierre 
Bastit  on  growth  of  mosses  in  water,  and  so  on. 
*  In  more  light,  as  already  once  alluded  to 
by  Beketoff,  not  in  an  unconscious  selection 
of  seeds  by  men,  lies  probably  the  secret  of 
the  wonderfully  rapid  maturation  of  barley  in 
the  Yakutsk  province  of  Siberia,  where  the 
crop  follows  sowing  time  in  a  couple  of 
months.  Experiments  relatiye  to  tiiis  point 
would  be  most  desirable. 
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sufficiently  opened  to  admit  insects)  did 
not  open  at  all,  and  their  opening  could 
be  modified  at  will  according  to  the 
amount  of  apportioned  light ;  their 
shape  was  also  modified  to  some  extent ; 
while  some  plants^  after  having  been 
kept  for  three  years  in  a  subdued  light^ 
lost  the  very  habit  of  blooming  and  be- 
gan to  propagate  in  a  yegetative  way, 
by  means  of  rampant  offshoots,  though 
remaining  at  the  same  time  in  good 
health  and  vigor. 

Of  course,  in  all  such  cases  the  defi- 
ciency of  light  acts  in  an  indirect  way, 
hj  altering  the  proportions  between  as- 
similation, which  IS  intense  in  broad 
daylight,  and  transpiration,  which,  as 
known,  is  reduced  m  darkness.  It  is 
also  very  probable  that  the  alterations 
produced  m  the  leaves  of  plants  grown 
m  the  shade,  or  in  the  relative  sizes  of 
their  stems  and  leaves,  are  really  due, 
as  Professor  Palladin  maintains,  to  an 
alteration  of  the  usual  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  processes.  When  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  transpira- 
tion from  the  leaves  is  increased,  rela- 
tively to  the  transpiration  from  the 
stem,  the  development  of  this  latter  is 
hampered,  and  the  intemodes  become 
shorter,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  vice  versd.  This  connec- 
tion between  the  transpiration  and  the 
form  of  the  plant  would  explain  why 
plants  grown  by  Wiesner  in  a  very  damp 
atmosphere  and  in  the  dark  would  some- 
times show  a  deficient  development  of 
the  leaves,  while  the  stem  grew  to  an 
abnormal  length,  or  why  the  leaves 
took  full  development  while  the  inter- 
nodes  were  very  short.  The  experi- 
menter thus  has  again  in  his  hands  a 
means  of  modifying  the  exterior  aspect 
of  the  plant  by  placing  it  in  conditions 
which  more  0/  fess  favor  transpiration 
from  its  diif erent  parts. 

Lhdtelier*s  researches  on  the  forma- 
tion of  prickles  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  under  the  full  action  of  sunlight 
further  confirm  the  wonderful  plastici- 
ty of  plants  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
adaptations  due  to  this  agency.  He 
takes,  for  instance,  four  stocks  of  the 
barberry-plant,  all  twelve  months  old, 
and,  after  having  cut  off  their  stems  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground,  lets  them 
grow  under  glass  bells ;  but  whereas 
the  air  is  kept  very  moist  under  two 


bells,  it  is  kept  very  dry  under  the  two 
others ;  and  the  results  are  strikingly 
different.  In  the  moist  air  the  plants 
have  strong  leaves,  with  fully  developed, 
blades,  only  slightly  indented,  and  with, 
long  stalks  ;  while  in  the  dry  atmos- 

Shere  the  first  leaves  only  attain  a  full 
evelopment  of  their  green  blades  ;  the 
following  ones  are  less  and  less  devel- 
oped ;  and  from  the  sixteenth  leaf  up- 
ward they  have  no  blades,  and  their 
nerves  are  transformed  into  prickles. 
The  common  hawthorn  behaves  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  cause  of  the  change 
is  evident :  in  a  moist  atmosphere  the 
surface  of  evaporation  is  increased, 
while  it  is  reduced  in  dry  surroundings. 
Moreover,  almost  identical  results  are 
obtained  when  the  same  plants  are 
grown  either  so  as  to  receive  full  sun- 
shine and  light  from  all  parts  of  the 
horizon,  or  so  as  to  get  light  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  sky  only.  These 
latter  have  full  blades  on  their  leaves, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  trans- 
formed into  prickles,  to  avoid  a  too 
strong  evaporation.  With  hawthorn  or 
furze,  the  prickles  are  two  to  nine 
times  longer  in  the  fully  exposed  indi- 
viduals than  in  those  which  have  been 
shaded.  In  short,  growth  in  different 
conditions  of  moisture  itself  produces 
the  structures  best  adapted  for  avoid- 
ing excessive  evaporation. 

And,  finally,  we  may  mention  the 
experiments  made  to  explain  the  well- 
known  features  of  plants  growing  close 
to  the  sea.  Already  Moquin  Tandon, 
in  his  Tiratohgie  vigUals,  and  Will- 
kommen,  in  a  somewhat  forgotten  work 
on  the  littoral  and  steppe-vegetation  of 
Spain,  had  shown  that  plants  which 
have  fleshy  leaves  when  they  grow  in  a 
soil  impregnated  with  salt,  acquire  the 
common  membranous  leaves  when  they 
are  grown  in  a  common  garden  soil ; 
while  plants  which  are  not  halophytes 
at  all  acquire  the  distinctive  features  of 
that  class  when  they  are  grown  in  a  soil 
containing  salt.  Lesage  in  France  has 
lately  made  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  they  fully  confirm  Willkom- 
men's  views.  The  presence  of  salt  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  influence  of  the  wind  by  the 
seaside  rapidly  produce  the  desired 
transformation ;  and  the  same  altera- 
tions can  dso  be  obtained  by  merely 
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watering  the  plant  with  a  weak  solution 
of  table  salt.  Several  adaptations, 
which  were  considered  as  slowly  accn- 
mulated  accidental  variations,  can  be 
obtained — we  thus  see — very  rapidly,  as 
a  direct  result  of  environment  itself. 
But  while  Spencer^s  **  direct  adapta- 
tion*' is  thus  every  year  proved  by  new 
and  newer  researcnes,  it  would  evident- 
ly be  a  great  mistake  to  imag[ine  that 
all  adaptations  have  been  obtained  ex- 
clusively in  this  way  ;  Sachs,  who  has, 
perhaps  more  than  any  one,  contributed 
to  promote  the  direct  accommodation 
view,  is  therefore  the  first  to  indicate 
the  limits  of  variation  through  the  ac- 
tion of  environment. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  con- 
clude this  very  rapid,  and  yet  long,  re- 
view of  a  wide  circle  of  researches  by  a 
discussion  of  one  of  the  latest  experi- 
ments of  Julius  Sachs.  He  has  made 
our  common  friend,  the  potato  plant — 
an  originary  from  dry  regions — develop 
in  a  very  moist  atmospnere  the  same 
network  of  aerial  roots,  which  is  char- 


acteristic of  the  epiphyte  plants — the 
orchids,  the  aroids,  the  ferns,  which 
grow  on  the  surfaces  of  the  trees  in  the 
moist  tropical  forests.*  But  these  re- 
searches have  brought  the  veteran  phys- 
iologist to  such  important  and  far- 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  variation  in 
plants  altogether,  and  especially  as  to 
its  possible  direction  and  limits,  and 
the  periods  of  plant  life  during  which 
variability  is  greatest,  that  it  will  be 
preferable  to  return  to  this  work  on 
some  other  occasion.  The  above-men- 
tioned researches,  and  man^  more  which 
could  be  mentioned  besides,  already 
prove  that  it  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
man's  hands  to  modify  the  shape,  the 
structure,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
plants — not  only  on  the  long  and  cir- 
cuitous way  of  selection  of  casual  varia- 
tions, but  also  by  the  direct  method  of 
appealing  to  environment  to  produce 
the  desired  variations,  and  to  make  a 
start  with  them.  This  is  what  Nature 
does  every  day  and  everywhere  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  ^Nineteenth  Century, 
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THE  FIRST  SKYLABK  OF  SPRING. 
BY  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet, — 

The  virginal,  untroubled  sky. 
And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet. — 
Alas,  but  one  have  I ! 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade, 
The  dulling  shade,  of  mundane  care. 
They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, — 
Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs  and  fears  ; 
My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 
0  high  above  the  home  of  tears, 
EtemalJoy,  sing  on  I 

N'ot  loftiest  bard,  of  mightiest  mind. 

Shall  ever  chant  a  note  so  pure. 
Till  he  can  cast  this  earth  behind 

And  breathe  in  heaven  secure. 

We  sing  of  Life,  with  stormy  breath 

That  shakes  the  lute's  distempered  string  : 
We  sing  of  Love,  and  loveless  Death 
Takes  up  the  song  we  sing. 


•  ''  PhysiologiBohe  Notizen  :  V.  Ueber  Latente  Reizbarkeiten,"  in  27*20^(1893),  Heft  i.  1. 
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For  thoa  art  native  to  the  spheres, 

And  of  the  courts  of  heaven  art  free, 
And  carriest  to  his  temporal  ears 
News  from  eternity ; 

And  lead'st  him  to  the  dizzy  verge. 

And  lur'st  him  o'er  the  dazzling  line. 
Where  mortal  and  immortal  merge, 
And  human  dies  divine. 


— Spectator. 
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FBANGIS  PABKMAN  AND  HIS   WOBK. 


BY  A.  E.  BRADLEY. 


When  in  the  autumn  of  1893  Fran- 
cis Parkman  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
who  for  many  generations  have  been 
conspicuous  in  iNew  English  annals,  his 
countrymen  pronounced  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice  the  nature  of  their  loss.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  author  of  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  has  been  justly  appreciated 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
still  exists,  I  fancy^  a  vague  idea  that 
transatlantic  subjects  can  hardly  by 
their  nature  attain  to  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory of  the  first  class.  It  is  a  curious 
and  unaccountable  prejudice.  Wars 
which  had  scarcely  any  result  but  the 
exhaustion  of  the*  combatants,  and  no 
motive  but  the  ambition  of  a  king  or 
the  spite  of  a  concubine,  command 
much  greater  notice.  And  yet  even  in 
detail  what  uneventful  reading  is  a  fu- 
tile campai^  in  Flanders  compared 
with  that  dramatic  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  in  the  forests 
of  America  which  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Parkman  has  made  the  story 
of  this  momentous  contest  his  own,  and 
devoted  to  it  practically  his  entire  life. 
Famous  historians,  both  English  and 
American,  have  of  course  handled  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  their  work,  but 
always,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  in  a  per- 
functory and  lifeless  manner.  No  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  put  breath 
into  the  varied  hosts  that  joined  issue 
for  the  great  stake,  or  to  paint  the  som- 
bre forests  and  the  silent  lakes  that 
echoed  with  the  roar  of  their  half-for- 
gotten battles.  In  the  ordinary  his- 
torical chapters  on  this  period  there  al- 
ways seems  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
Nsw  SnaaB.— Yox..  LIX.,  Ho.  6. 


of  the  author  that  he  is  dealing  with 
types  that  he  cannot  attempt  to  portray, 
and  with  battle-fields  of  a  kind  that  are 
beyond  the  common  experience  of  mil- 
itary history.  The  ability  to  bring 
back  in  detail  these  old  campaigns  out 
of  the  vanished  woodlands,  and  to  put 
life  again  into  the  men  who  fought 
them,  is  naturally  perhaps  outside  the 
scope  of  the  eminent  writers  at  whose 
feet  we  have  been  accustomed  to  sit. 
In  brief  and  perfunctory  paragraphs 
thev  take  us  over  the  Alleghanies  in 
such  fashion  as  we  might  negotiate  the 
Brighton  Downs,  while  the  glories  of 
Lake  George  and  the  majesty  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  reduced  to  geographical 
expressions.  Fenimore  Oooper  lias,  no 
doubt,  helped  in  great  measure  to 
lighten  our  darkness,  but  Francis  Park- 
man  is  the  first  historian  who  has  seri- 
ously undertaken  the  story  of  the  great 
fight  for  America  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Oaul,  and  to  him  every  Saxon, 
and  indeed  every  Gaul,  owes  a  great 
debt.  Indeed  the  Frenchman  owes  per- 
haps the  greater  one,  for  it  is  amid  the 
French  camps  and  forts  and  villages 
that  Mr.  Parkman  chiefly  leads  us. 
And  if  he  has  to  close  his  long  work 
with  the  downfall  of  New  France,  he 
leaves  us  with  a  respect  for  the  gallant- 
ry of  our  vanquished  foe  that  should 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  even  of 
Frenchmen. 

Apart  from  the  literary  and  historical 
merit  of  these  volumes  tnere  is  another 
reason  that  will  help  to  secure  them 
undisputed  position  as  the  classics  of 
this  period.  Two  of  the  types  which 
figure  conspicuously  in  these  wars,  the 
43 
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Indian  and  the  backwoodsman,  are 
upon  the  verge  of  eztinction.  To  the 
next  generation  they  will  be  but  le- 
gends. Mr.  Park  man  came  in  time  to 
study  them,  to  live  among  them,  and 
to  know  them  as  they  were  in  his 
younger  days,  shifted  westward  it  is 
true,  but  not  materially  altered  from 
their  ancestors  who  butchered  one  an- 
other on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  a  hun- 
dred years  before. 

Francis  Parkman,  as  has  been  al- 
ready indicated,  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  for  several  generations.  He 
was  bom  in  18523,  and  after  graduating 
at  Harvard  began  at  once  and  of  set 
purpose  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  to 
which  most  of  his  life  was  devoted.  A 
period  of  travel  in  Europe,  which  in- 
cluded a  long  sojourn  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  was  the  first  step.  This 
was  followed  by  a  journey  on  horseback 
across  the  continent  to  Oregon,  a  haz- 
ardous performance  in  1846,  and  by  a 
season  spent  in  the  wigwams  of  the 
western  Indians.  The  latter  was  an  in- 
valuable experience  to  a  man  with  such 
an  object  as  Parkman's.  He  was  in 
any  case  fond  of  wild  sports,  a  good 
shot,  and  a  bold  horseman.  A  few 
good  sportsmen  have  had  ready  and 
skilful  pens  :  a  few  great  authors  have 
had  some  fondness  for  the  milder  forms 
of  sport ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
all  the  unflagging  industry,  the  accu- 
racy, and  the  fine  literary  balance  of 
the  student  in  a  man  who  is  perfectly 
at  home  on  an  unbroken  horse,  and  can 
face  without  flinching  the  charge  of  a 
wounded  buffalo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
early  adventures  of  Parkman,  while 
they  inspired  his  pages,  ruined  his  con- 
stitution, and  made  him  something  of 
an  invalid  for  life.  That  he  reached 
the  allotted  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  and  was  thus  enabled  to  finish 
his  work  should  be  a  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  those  who  have  benefited  by  it, 
and  is  one  of  those  many  instances  of 
an  ailing  body  sustained  beyond  expec- 
tation by  an  active  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiact  published 
when  the  author  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  was  written  under  physical  mfirmi- 
iies  that  would  have  overborne  many  a 


man  whose  pen  was  his  livelihood. 
And  this  incentive  to  industry  in  Park- 
man^s  case  was  wanting.  "  For  three 
years  at  this  time,'*  he  tells  us,  "the 
light  of  day  was  insupportable  ;''  and 
the  work  of  collecting,  reading,  and 
sifting  the  documentary  evidence  gath- 
ered from  the  public  offices  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  from  other  sources, 
amounting  to  many  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript,  was  done  wholly  by  the  aid 
of  an  amanuensis.  For  many  years 
after  this  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
cluded all  idea  of  serious  work,  and  he 
lived  at  his  country  house  near  Boston 
devoting  himself  to  floriculture  so  suc- 
cessfully that  ho  achieved  the  highest 
honors  as  an  amateur  gardener,  and 
even  wrote  a  book  on  roses  and  lectured 
at  Harvard  on  similar  subjects.  The 
death  of  his  wife  in  1858  broke  up  his 
home  and  sent  him  once  more  on  his 
travels,  which  the  improved  state  of 
his  health  now  made  possible.  Hence- 
forth, however,  his  journeys  were  all 
directed  to  Europe,  for  he  now  felt  able 
to  take  up  agam  that  labor  of  love 
which  he  had  looked  on  as  the  work  of 
his  life.  With  perfected  and  extended 
plana  for  pursuing  this  he  visited,  both 
now  and  many  times  during  its  accom- 
plishment, England,  France,  and  Spain 
m  search  of  the  materials  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  many  volumes.  These 
were  produced  at  fairly  regular  inter- 
vals. The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  The  Discovery  of  the  Grreat 
West,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada, 
Count  Frontenac  and  Xew  France, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  being  published 
in  the  order  named.  Lastly,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  the  gap  still  remaining 
between,  the  year  ITOO  and  the  Peace  <^ 
Aix  la  Chapelle  was  filled  in  by  A  Half 
Century  of  Conflict, 

The  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America^  though 
not  much  considered  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  tcrferably  well 
elaborated  on  the  other.  Provincial 
histories  have  been  abundant  every- 
where, rich  in  detail  and  almost  idways 
more  pictnresqae  than  accurate.  Of 
recent  years  anthers  of  another  cdibre 
have  been  hard  at  work  sweeping  away 
the  wealth  of  legend  in  which  tne  ac- 
tual doings  of  Oavaliers  and  Puritans, 
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Huguenots  and  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen 
and  Indians  were  enshrouded,  and  giv- 
ing to  Americans  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  their  fathers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Parkman's  fascinating  story 
of  their  struggles  with  their  French 
rivals  in  Canada,  to  have  at  one's  fin- 
gers' ends  the  condition  of  the  thirteen 
jarring  commonwealths  that  lay  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  1750.  Indeed  the 
utter  dislocation  of  the  British  system 
beyond  the  sea,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  reveals  itself  sufficiently  when 
brought  face  to  face  by  Mr.  Parkman 
with  their  ancient  European  rival. 
And  this  extreme  want  of  unity  and 
sympathy  will  come  as  a  surprise,  per- 
haps, to  most  Englishmen  wno  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  Americans,  not  of 
Virginians  or  Pennsylvanians.  So 
strong  was  this  cleavage  that  the  peril 
and  the  ultimate  glory  of  the  French 
wars  scarcely  weakened  it.  In  the  War 
of  Independence  there  was,  it  is  true, 
much  unity  among  the  orators  who 
opened  the  ball.  I^on  closing  any  his- 
tory of  that  great  struggle  there  can  be 
but  one  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
of  the  impartial  reader  ;  the  presence, 
that  is  to  say,  of  one  great  dominant 
personality,  a  noble  and  heroic  figure 
oy  all  means,  and  a  few  thousand  sol- 
diers whose  endurance  and  bravery  com- 
mand unstinted  admiration.  Of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  at  all. 
They  worked  their  farms  and  did  their 
shouting  at  home  with  a  prudent  eye 
no  doubt  to  local  majorities  and  the 
drift  of  events.  As  for  the  legislators, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  prophets 
only  can  we  judge  them,  and  one  after 
the  other  of  these  present  a  sorry  pic- 
ture of  the  non-combatant  patriot  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Mr.  Parkman  has  made  the  French 
Canadian,  not  the  English  colonist,  the 
main  subject  of  his  work.  But  in  his 
able  treatment  of  this  hardy  and  valor- 
ous >ace  the  sharp  cortrast  between  the 
methods  of  the  two  pioneering  nations 
is  exhaustively  illustrated.  At  first 
siffht  indeed  the  threatened  supremacy 
of  the  French  seems  inconceivable,  and 
any  serious  rivalry  hardly  less  so.  All 
that  is  visible  of  the  French  power  in 
North  America  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 


Fifteenth  is  a  thin  strip  of  settlement 
upon  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Numerical  insignificance  is  still  further 
discounted  by  a  rigorous  climate  and  a 
somewhat  poor  soil  ;  and  lastly,  the 
French  Canadian,  unambitious  and 
priest-ridden  as  we  know  him  to  be 
now,  and  as  he  was  individually  to  an 
even  greater  extent  then,  seems  but  a 
feeble  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  colo- 
nial Briton. 

As  we  look  upon  the  long  line  of 
English  colonies  stretching  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  peopled  even  then  with 
nearly  three  millions  of  busy  workers, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  few  thousand 
Frenchmen  in  the  far  north  can  have 
been  any  serious  menace  to  such  a 
sturdy  phalanx.  It  is  almost  as  hard 
nowadays  to  conjure  up  those  dreams 
of  Western  empire  which  at  that  time 
fascinated  the  imaginations  of  French- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Even 
man  for  man  one  is  apt  to  think  of  the 
sturdy  colonist  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, with  his  rifle  and  nis  axe,  as 
more  than  a  match  for  the  volatile 
Frenchman  amid  such  surroundings  as 
both  were  placed  in.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
latter  had  in  this  respect  a  marked  ad- 
vantage. It  is  true  that  the  British 
borderers,  notably  the  Scotch-Irish  of 
the  Alleghany  frontier  and  the  fighting 
vanguara  of  the  New  England  settle- 
ments, were  equal  and  probably  supe- 
rior to  the  French  trappers.  But  the 
English  borderer  had  his  crops,  his 
home,  his  family,  his  independence  of 
action  to  be  considered,  and  above  all 
his  Indian  foes.  When  he  fought  it 
was  for  his  life,  for  fresh  territory,  or 
for  the  right  of  hunting.  He  had,  par- 
ticularly the  Alleghany  man,  no  coun- 
try, no  attachments,  no  interests  out- 
side his  own  rude  clearing,  fle  recog- 
nized no  overlord,  and  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  government.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  colonists  who  had  all  these 
things,  they  had  become  essentially  men 
of  peace.  They  were  farmers,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  and  slave-owners  ;  most 
of  them  had  never  seen  a  wild  Indian, 
and  to  the  great  majority  the  French 
had  been  hitherto  but  a  name.  They 
were  busy  after  their  different  fashions 
in  making  a  living,  and  were  intensely 
provincial  in  thought  and  action.     It  is 
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curious  to  remember  that  the  Southern- 
ers of  1861  went  into  the  Civil  War 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
Yankees,  and  the  men  of  New  England 
in  particular,  had  no  stomach  lor  a 
fight.  Poor  gallant  fools,  thev  had 
sadly  forgotten  their  history  !  For  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  counting  out 
the  Southern  borderers,  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
by  far  the  most  martial  of  all  the  colo- 
nists. The  nearness  of  these  provinces 
to  the  French  and  the  Indians  account- 
ed in  great  measure  of  course  for  this 
superiority.  The  New  England  militia 
from  the  settlements  were  not  an  equal 
match  for  the  French  backwoodsmen, 
but  when  the  call  to  arms  sounded, 
these  farmers  and  fishermen  marched 
to  the  frontier  or  beyond  it  with  a 
spirit,  discipline,  and  promptitude  that 
we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  other 
colonies. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while 
William  the  Third  was  engrossed  with 
the  reconquest  of  Ireland,  Massachu- 
setts upon  her  own  account  with  thirty- 
two  ships  and  over  two  thousand  men 
attackea  Quebec.  It  was  a  somewhat 
audacious  performance,  as  the  girt-rock 
city  was  well-garrisoned  and  command- 
ed by  the  redoubtable  Frontenac  ;  and 
that  the  attempt  was  a  failure  detracts 
in  nowise  from  the  spirit  which  de- 
signed it.  In  the  French  wars,  how- 
ever^  the  chief  difficulty  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  unmilitary  spirit  of  the 
colonists,  as  in  the  want  of  cordiality 
between  the  different  provinces,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  act  in  con- 
cert. Their  legislators,  when  any  gen- 
eral scheme  of  attack  or  defence  was  in 
question,  seem  to  have  taken  a  positive 
delight  in  thwarting  every  measure  that 
the  leaders  both  of  colonial  and  British 
opinion  had  set  their  hearts  on.  The 
governors  of  the  various  provinces,  and 
a  small  group  of  men  in  each,  viewed 
matters  from  a  continental  and  national 
standpoint,  wrote,  talked,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  power  acted  accordingly. 
Virginia  for  example,  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  was  nearly  as  large  as  England, 
aud  contained  only  halt  a  million  in- 
habitants, and  its  legislators,  chiefly 
men  of  estate,  had  all  the  elbow-room 
and  all  the  land  they  wanted.  A  line 
of  Scotch-Irish  settlers  beyond  the  Alle- 


^hanies  protected  them  from  the  Ind- 
ians, and  few  of  them  either  conld  or 
would  realize  that  the  wilderness  be- 
yond was  a  subject  worth  their  consid- 
eration, or  that  the  presence  of  a  few 
French  trading  posts  was  of  any  mo- 
ment whatever.  There  were  plenty  of 
Virginians,  no  doubt,  who  for  the  sake 
of  adventure  or  of  pay  were  quite  ready 
to  march  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But 
the  gentlemen  who  held  the  purse- 
string,  though  given  to  extravf^gance 
in  private  life,  were  perfect  Shylocks  in 
their  official  capacity.  Moreover  the 
feud  with  the  governor  in  almost  every 
province  was  so  bitter  and  perennial^ 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  that  long-suf- 
fering personage  to  be  in  favor  of  a  pol- 
icy to  ensure  it  a  fierce  opposition. 
Massachusetts  and  one  or  two  of  her 
neighbors,  as  I  have  said,  were  better, 
the  other  colonies  were  worse  than  Vir- 
ginia. The  record  of  Pennsylvania, 
when  hard  blows  were  going,  is  through 
the  whole  colonial  period  so  consistent- 
ly contemptible  that  one  wonders  at  a 
rhiladelphian  ever  caring  to  refer  to 
the  years  prior  to  the  revolution.  The 
thriity  dependency  of  the  Penns  con- 
tained chiefly  Quakers  and  Germans,  it 
is  true,  the  former  being  averse  to  war 
on  principle,  and  the  latter  wholly 
given  over  to  money  -  making ;  but 
every  effort,  offensive  or  defensive,  of 
the  colonies  benefited  Pennsylvania  at 
least  equally  with  the  rest.  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  looked  on.  She  did 
even  less  than  this ;  she  persuaded  a 
whole  Indian  tribe  to  forswear  war 
even  for  purposes  of  self-defence. 
When  after  a  generation  these  unhappy 
people  had  succeeded  in  turning  them- 
selves into  c  ricatures  of  Quakers,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  neigh- 
boring tribe  in  a  disturbed  season  should 
resist  such  a  golden  opportunity  for 
gathering  scalps  cheaply  and  wiping 
them  out  to  a  man.  And  still  Penn- 
sylvania looked  on. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  a  King's  com- 
pany or  two  was  maintained,  recruited 
and  officered  chiefly  from  the  province. 
Their  officers  held  King's  commissions, 
and  took  keen  delight  in  snubbing  their 
brethren  of  the  militia  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered.  Young  Washing- 
ton, on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  found  the  King's  company 
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sent  with  him  such  an  intolerable  nni- 
sance,  and  their  commander  so  incapaci- 
tated by  the  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, that  he  left  them  behind  and 
went  on  alone  with  his  militia.  An- 
other King's  company  from  New  York, 
that  was  to  have  joined  him  on  the 
same  occasion  in  April,  he  met  on  his 
return  to  the  frontier  in  August  labor- 
ing through  the  woods  with  fiveand- 
thirty  women  in  their  train  !  The  airs 
of  these  quasi-officers  of  the  King  were 
a  terrible  cross  to  Washington,  when, 
after  the  destruction  of  Braddock's 
army,  he  was  the  foremost  provincial 
soldier  in  the  colonies.  An  edict  giv- 
ing them  rank  above  any  provincial 
officer  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  young 
commander  of  the  Virginian  forces  that 
he  rode  all  the  way  to  Boston  on  horse- 
back to  remonstrate,  which  he  did  with 
effect  in  the  winter  of  1756.  The 
young  squire  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
fighting  colonel  of  militia  was  not  the 
man  to  be  snubbed  by  a  '*  Maryland 
King's  captain  of  thirty  men"  which 
was  the  immediate  grievance,  and  his 
manner  of  progression  northward  is  a 
pretty  glimpse  of  the  man  and  the 
times.  He  rode,  as  we  may  read,  the 
four  hundred  miles  in  a  uniform  of 
buff  and  blue  with  a  white  and  scarlet 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  sword- 
knot  of  red  and  gold.  Hisiiorse-furni- 
ture  was  of  the  best  London  make, 
trimmed  with  livery  lace,  with  the 
Washington  arms  engraved  upon  the 
housings.  His  two  aides-de-camp  in 
uniform  rode  by  his  side,  while  behind 
him  followed  his  servants  on  horse- 
back, dressed  in  the  family  liveries  and 
wearing  hats  laced  with  silver.  Wash- 
ington, it  must  be  remembered,  was  by 
inheritance  and  by  marriage  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Virginia  before  he 
was  thirty. 

From  this  brief  digression  let  us  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Parkman  and  follow  him 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  scattered  settlements  stretching  for 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  along  both 
shores  of  the  noble  river  we  have  a  peo- 
ple few  in  number  but  of  one  race,  one 
faith,  and  bending  without  question  to 
the  will  of  an  autocratic  ruler  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  in  spiritual  ones 
trembling  under  the  domination  of  a 
powerful  Church.     The  French  mon- 


arch strove  to  rule  Canada  as  a  province 
of  France,  with  a  martial  governor  and 
a  militant  Church,  both  eager  for  the 
favor  of  their  sovereign  however  they 
might  fall  out  among  themselves.  As 
a  fighting  machine  Canada  was  a  great 
contrast  to  her  southern  neighbors. 
When  the  King,  through  his  lieutenant 
in  Quebec,  gave  the  signal  he  also  found 
the  money,  and  nearly  every  man  in 
Canada  was  ready  to  march.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  were  wandering 
backwoodsmen  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade.  Most  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
earth  held  their  lands  under  feudal  ten- 
ure ;  and  though  in  later  times  they 
developed  into  comparative  affluence, 
they  had  in  these  days  little  beyond 
their  pride  of  birth,  their  hunting- 
shirts,  and  their  rifles,  and  were  as 
ready  to  lead  the  tenants  of  their  un- 
profitable acres  to  battle  as  the  latter 
were  to  follow  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  struggle  with  England  this  colonial 
aristocracy  held  a  position  unique  in 
the  social  history  of  any  country.  They 
were  the  owners  of  tracts  of  land  vary- 
ing from  one  to  twenty  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, virgin  forest  for  the  most  part  but 
sprinkled  thinly  with  the  small  clear- 
ings of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
peasantry.  The  rents  at  which  the  lat- 
ter held  their  lands  were  so  nominal 
that,  even  when  they  were  paid,  the  in- 
come was  insutficient  for  the  bare  sub- 
sistence of  the  seigneur  and  his  family. 
Mill-rights,  fines,  and  all  the  other 
feudal  dues  had  a  nominal  existence  ; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  gentry, 
so  far  as  education  and  material  condi- 
tion went,  wore  no  better  off  than  their 
own  peasantry.  On  several  occasions 
the  King  had  actually  to  supply  money 
to  keep  them  from  starving  in  the  long 
cold  winters.  With  all  this  their  rank 
and  their  social  supremacy  were  jeal- 
ously  preserved,  but  they  took  to  tho 
woods  m  great  numbers  and  engaged  in 
an  illicit  free  trade;  illicit  chit  fly  be- 
cause this  trade  was  the  royal  perquisite, 
and  secondly  because  the  rules  of  their 
order  forbade  them  to  engage  in  com- 
merce. It  may  be  imagined  how  readi- 
ly and  gaylv  such  a  people  marched  to 
war  when  tne  trumpet  sounded.  They 
left  no  work  behind  them  that  the 
women  and  boys  c-ould  not  easily 
achieve,  while  they  often  had  in  pros- 
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grave  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
spot  where  the  burly  bull-dog  lay,  lest 
pursuing  Indians  should  find  and  dese- 
-crate  his  corpse.  I  have  ridden  over 
the  Alleghanies  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  old  Cumberland  and 
Fort  du  Qnesne  trail,  and  been  told  by 
mountaineers,  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  that  I  was  on  Braddock's  Boad, 
BO  strong  is  the  tradition  of  that  mem- 
orable fight,  and  none  the  less  so  per- 
haps from  the  grotesque  misplacement 
of  locality.  It  is  said  that  in  his  dying 
hours  Braddock  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  red  coat,  and  that  with  his 
last  breath  he  deplored  his  insults  to 
the  Virginia  militia,  who  under  Wash- 
ington had  covered  his  retreat  and  lost 
nearly  their  whole  number. 

The  removal  of  the  French  settlers 
from  Acadia  was  another  notable  event 
of  the  same  year.  Much  sentiment  has 
been  lavished  on  the  incident  and  the 
true  facts  proportionately  obscured. 
Mr.  Parkman's  exhaustive  and  graphic 
account  of  the  affair  by  no  means  les- 
sens the  compassion  justly  felt  for  the 
unhappy  peasantry  so  forcibly  deport- 
ed, but  it  shifts  the  blame  from  the 
shoulders  on  which  fiction  has  fastened 
it  to  those  of  the  victims'  own  rulers 
and  countrymen.  Canadian  officialism 
seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely regardless  of  the  tillers  of  the 
earth.  The  dominant  motives  of  sol- 
dier, priest,  and  official  were  territo- 
rial aggrandizement,  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  personal  greed. 

The  peasantry  of  Acadia  were  proba- 
blv  the  most  capable  and  industrious  in 
all  French  America.  They  had  passed 
forty  years  before,  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecnt,  to  English  rule.  Putting  hu- 
manity aside,  the  manifest  interest  of 
the  British  government  was  to  keep 
their  alien  subjects  loyal  and  content- 
ed. French  and  English  testimony 
unite  in  agreeing  that  everything  was 
done,  inclusive  of  perfect  religious  lib- 
erty, toward  this  end.  The  one  aim  in 
life  of  these  simple  people  was  to  ex- 
tract a  living  from  a  moderately  fertile 
soil,  and  to  worship  God  under  their 
own  priests  in  their  own  fashion. 
Granted  these  liberties  to  the  full,  and 
left  to  themselves,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  French  peasantry  to  British  rule 
was  a  practical  certainty  within  a  short 


time.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  Cana- 
dian government.  Acting  through  their 
garrisons  on  the  frontiers  of  the  seced- 
ed territory,  every  imaginable  form  of 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
wretched  Acadians  to  make  their  posi- 
tion as  English  subjects  untenable. 
Superstition  was  a  leading  instrument 
in  this  heartless  policy,  and  its  chief 
exponent  was  the  unscrupulous  and  fa- 
natic Abb6  IjO  Loutre.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  English  crown  was  de- 
nounced as  insuring  eternal  damnation, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  the  sole 
tribute  of  any  kind  that  England  exact- 
ed. With  such  a  people  and  at  such  a 
time  this  ecclesiastical  thunder  had  se- 
rious effect,  and  yet  more  terrible  means 
of  coercion  were  the  neighboring  Ind- 
ians, nominally  Christian  converts  as 
they  carried  crucifixes  and  sang  hymns, 
but  as  unmitigated*  scalpers,  torturers, 
and  cannibals  as  the  remotest  Western 
savages. 

Thousands  of  Acadians,  under  the 
combined  terrors  of  eternal  damnation 
and  the  scaJping-knife,  had  already  left 
their  pleasant  Somes  in  English  terri- 
tory  to  starve  and  shiver  in  the  wilder- 
ness over  which  the  French  fiag  floated. 
Those  who  remained  were  goaded  and 
coerced  into  an  attitude  so  irreconcila- 
ble with  their  position  as  British  sub- 
jects that  the  famous  deportation  be- 
came a  stern  necessity.  The  French 
government  had  used  them  as  tools, 
and  when  no  longer  useful  flung  them 
away.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  sin- 
gle regret  was  uttered  by  their  Cana- 
dian countrymen  for  their  hard  fate. 
There  is  evidence  however  that,  cold  as 
was  the  welcome  which  the  various 
batches  of  expatriated  Acadians  re- 
ceived in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  Quebec  alone  treated  the 
exiles  with  absolute  inhumanity. 

The  advent  of  Pitt  was  an  epoch  in 
transatlantic  history.  The  pulse  of 
British  America  began  to  beat  with  a 
vigor  hitherto  unknown  ;  men  of  ac- 
tion crossed  the  seas  to  take  command, 
and  the  nobler  spirits  in  the  colonies, 
so  long  despairing,  took  heart  once 
more  under  the  inspiring  influence. 
The  four  ^eat  centres  of  French  ag- 
gression still  menaced  the  English  col- 
onies and  cramped  their  action.  Fort 
du  Quesne  on  the  west,  Ticonderoga  on 
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Very  different  was  that  memorable 
disaster  to  the  British  arms  which  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  fight  here  was  on  a  scale 
numerically  still  more  worthy  of  the 

freat  issues  at  stake  than  even  at  Louis- 
urg.  Six  thousand  regulars  and  nine 
thousand  provincials  under  the  inert 
Abercrombie  embarked  upon  that  beau- 
tiful chain  of  lakes  and  narrows  which  at 
this  time  was  the  great,  indeed  the  only 
inland  highway  from  the  English  col- 
onies to  Canada.  Many  pens,  some  in 
the  plain  fashion  of  blunt  soldiers  or 
provincials  who  were  there,  others  in 
the  more  polished  language  of  later  his- 
torians and  novelists  have  described  that 
scene.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking  pageants  in  American  history, 
and  none  have  been  more  happy  in  its 
description  than  Mr.  Parkman,  who  in- 
deed IS  at  his  very  best  when  peopling 
his  own  familiar  lakes  and  forests  with 
those  figures  of  the  past  in  whose  com- 
pany he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
spent  his  life. 

A  stirring  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  upon  that  July  day  the  great  flo- 
tilla of  over  a  thousand  boats  floating 
upon  the  glassy  waters  of  Lake  George  ; 
the  Highland  bagpipe  and  the  British 
bugle  echoing  amid  the  encircling  hills  ; 
the  gleam  of  ten  thousand  oars,  the 
flash  of  arms,  the  gay  uniforms,  the 
fluttering  standards.  The  pride  and 
confidence  of  coming  victory  animated 
every  breast ;  for  no  one  doubted  it, 
either  among  the  combatants  or  the 
shouting  populace  that  had  watched 
them  go  forth.  If  the  general  was  of 
no  great  account  there  was  with  him  the 
most  popular  and  skilful  British  officer 
in  the  Colonies,  the  young  Lord  Howe, 
called  by  Wolfe  **  the  noblest  English- 
man that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and 
the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army.'' 
But  Howe,  alas,  was  killed  in  the  first 
skirmish,  and  the  brilliant  armada,  in- 
vincible as  it  seemed,  was  utterly  shat- 
terrd  by  Montcalm  with  three  thousand 
six  hundred  Frenchmen  and  Canadians 
behind  the  logs  and  earthworks  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  Abercrombie  had  left  his 
cannon  behind  him,  and  Montcalm's 


works  were  further  protected  by  a  chaos 
of  felled  trees,  their  branches  facing 
outward.  For  seven  hours  the  British 
struggled,  amid  a  steady  rain  of  bullets 
and  cannon  shot,  to  pierce  the  tangled 
maze  of  trunks  and  boughs.  Desperate 
valor  was  shown,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
life  was  hideous.  Two  thousand  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  the  re- 
pulse, for  there  was  no  panic,  was 
turned  by  the  feeble  Abercrombie  into 
an  undignified  retreat  down  the  lakes, 
the  men  sullenly  cursing  their  com- 
mander for  a  fool  and  a  poltroon. 
Montcalm  and  his  troops  covered  them- 
selves with  well-earned  glory,  which  the 
colonial  faction,  adverse  to  the  general, 
did  their  best  to  belittle  so  far  as  he  and 
the  regulars  were  concerned. 

The  important  French  post  of  Fron- 
tenac  (now  Kingston,  Ontario)  fell, 
cutting  Canada  in  half.  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  after  twice  in  its  history  de- 
stroying an  English  army,  was  aban- 
doned. Ticonderoga  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  Montcalm,  like  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktowu  twenty  years  later,  fell  back 
on  the  last  line  of  his  defence,  that  was 
to  prove  in  his  case  not  only  the  grave 
of  his  country's  hopes  but  of  his  own 
earthly  career. 

The  fall  of  the  two  gallant  leaders  at 
Quebec  in  the  final  scene  of  the  great 
struggle  is  an  incident  that  for  all  time 
will  captivate  the  imagination  of  the 
most  cursory  as  well  as  the  more  serious 
student  of  history.  The  interest  of  the 
drama  however  is  still  further  intensi- 
fied by  recalling  the  conditions  under 
which  either  died.  Wolfe  fell  with  a 
frame  so  suffering  and  debilitated  that 
life  for  its  own  sake  could  have  been 
little  but  a  burden.  Death  in  such  a 
blaze  of  glory  seemed,  if  one  may  say 
so,  marvellously  opportune.  Montcalm, 
too,  was  brave  and  gallant,  faithful  to 
his  King  and  his  duty,  occupying  a  po- 
sition he  detested,  3ver  yearning  for  the 
time  when  he  could  return  to  the  olive 
orchards  and  chestnut  groves  of  his  own 
ancestral  home,  and  to  the  wife  and 
family  for  whom  his  letters  show  he 
felt  such  constant  and  deep  affection. — 
Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
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**  And  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty. "  Perdita  here  speaks  of  * '  daf- 
fodils"— **  the  flowers  Proserpina  let 
fall  from  Dis's  wagon'* — and  men  and 
women  ever  since  have  taken  the  name 
upon  trust  and  are  agreed  that  she 
meant  the  yellow  narcissus,  the  flower 
we  call  nowadays  the  dafl!odil. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Elizebethan  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
yellow  flower.  One  calls  it  white,  an- 
other silver-white,  a  third  **  purple.*' 
Ben  Jonson  says  **  chequ'd  and  purple- 
ringed  daffodils.*'  Again,  why  should 
Herrick  complain  of  the  daffodil  as  be- 
ing fugitive  and  **  weep  to  see  it  haste 
away  so  soon,"  and  beg  it  to  last,  at 
least  for  a  day  ?  The  flower  we  call  by 
the  name  is  oy  no  means  quick- wither- 
ing. However,  whatever  it  may  really 
have  been,  the  **  daffodils*'  of  Shake- 
speare are  the  **  daffodils"  of  to-day, 
and  though  it  does  not  invariably  antic- 
ipate **  the  sea- blue  bird  of  March,"  the 
Eunctual  swallow  that  wisely  knoweth 
er  seasons  like  the  stork,  it  comes  in 
**  the  sweet  of  the  year,'*  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  welcome  of  all  the  flow- 
ers of  Spring.  The  primroses  and  vio- 
lets are  at  their  best  to  salute  the  new 
arrival :  where  there  is  elder  or  dog- 
rose,  privet  or  wild  cherry  there  is  a 
brave  green  show  of  returning  April : 
the  sloe-blossom  lies  on  the  hedges  in 
patches  as  when  **  maidens  bleach  their 
summer  smocks. '  *  In  the  gardens,  the 
crocuses  are  in  full  bloom  and  the 
squills,  the  hepaticas  and  colored  prim- 
roses, when  the  daffodil  joins  them  ; 
and  some  snowdrops  and  *'  Christmas 
roses"  have  lingered  to  see  them.  The 
almonds  are  in  blossom  and  the  necta- 
rines, and  the  daphne  with  clustered 
bloom  on  its  leafless  stems,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  sunshine  the  bees  are  abroad 
making  a  prodigious  humming  over 
very  little  honey.  The  sulphur  butter- 
fly is  out,  too,  hurrying  along  in  the 
hope,  perhaps,  of  meeting  with  rela- 
tives, but  stopping  as  it  passes  to  see  if 
the  daffodils  nave  any  nectar  in  their 
cups.  Its  mealy  win^  are  bran  new, 
with  the  bloom  of  their  first  freshness 


on  them,  and  the  poor  old  tortoise-shell 
that  comes  flickering  unsteadily  along 
looks  very  shabby  in  its  last  year's  suit, 
all  frayed  and  threadbare  with  use. 
And  the  veteran,  knowin|2^  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  Spring,  sits  upon  the  ivy, 
to  sun  itself,  just  as  it  did  last  Autamn 
when  there  used  to  be  a  gay  company 
of  winged  things  feeding  on  the  aas- 
tere-lookin^  blossoms,  and  the  ivied  wall 
was  the  best-frequented  spot  in  all  the 
garden. 

Down  in  the  meadow  by  the  water 
''  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers"  are 
out,  and  in  the  warm  comer  of  the 
copse  the  first  bluebells  are  just  show- 
ing their  color,  ''  sweet  as  the  lids  of 
Juno's  eyes.*'  But  the  cuckoo  itself 
will  not  be  here  till  April  is  well  begun. 
Precocious  individuals  will,  no  doubt, 
be  '*  reported,"  as  usual ;  but  they  will 
not  be  "on  every  tree.'*  Yet  when- 
ever it  comes  it  will  find  "  cuckoo- flow- 
ers" blooming.     Whether 

*'  When  daisies  pied  or  violetB  bloe 
And  lady-smooks  all  silver  white 
And  cackoo-bnds  of  yellow  hne 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight," 

or,  lat^r,  when  the  flos-cuculi,  the 
*'  ragged-robin,"  adorns  the  summer 
banks  in  June.  What  Shakespeare 
meant  by  cuckoo-buds  can  only  be 
guessed  from  his  saying  that  they  were 

yellow" — perhaps  colts-foot  or  marsh- 
marigold  or  the  buttercup  ;  while  his 
lady-smocks  "all  silver-white,"  are 
equally  a  mystery.  Not  content  with 
white  alone,  he  says  they  are  silver- 
white  and,  therefore,  the  pretty  laven- 
der-colored cardamine,  the  meadow- 
cress,  called  **  cuckoo-flower"  nowa- 
days, and  once  called  "lady  smock," 
can  scarcely  have  been  in  his  mind. 
But  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  myriad  of 
illustrations  of  our  greatest  poet's  char- 
acteristic indifference  to  details. 

The  lines  are  sweetly  pretty,  the  pic- 
ture is  complete,  but  its  components 
are  hopeless,  and  therefore  for  all  time 
a  delight  to  the  critical  trifler.  But 
flower-names  know  no  rules  and  shift 
from  one  blossom  to  another  with  the 
centuries.     The  **  daisy  pied' '  was  once 
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tlie   primrose,   or    rather   one  of    the 
'*  primroses,"  for  several  of  our  earliest 
blossoms  have  borne  the  name  of  'Hhe 
first  flower,"  and  Primerole  and  Prim- 
ula were  complimentary  names  for  pret- 
ty women,     oo,  too,  **'lily'*  meant  any 
flower  that  was  especially  beautifal,  and 
**  honeysuckle,'*  one  that  was  sweet.    I 
remember  when  I  first  went  to  Western 
America,  being  struck  by  the  same  ge- 
neric use  of  specific  names  : — **  robins," 
*•  sparrows,"  "  bugs,"  **  flies,"  "  prim- 
roses,'' and  so  on  ;  the  fact  being  that 
natural  history  was  there  being  sifted 
down  **  far  West"  by  exactly  the  same 

{)rocess  as  in  Elizabeth's  days  in  Eng- 
and.     It  is  a  pity,  nobody  ever  called 
the  blackthorn  a  "  daffodil,"  for  if  any 
plant  thoroughly  deserved  the  pretty 
praise  of  Perdita,  it  is,  surely,  the  brave 
and  fragile  flower  that  challenges  ''  the 
black  winds  of  March" — the  ''black- 
thorn winter,'*  as  they  call  it  in  the 
country-side — and,  when  other  boughs 
are  bare,  has  the  courage  to  deck  itself 
in  bloom  in  defiance  of  lowering  skies. 
And  how  is  it  that  the  poets'  violets  are 
always  scented  ?    It  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  them  out  of  gardens.     Yet 
I  remember  in  my  schooldays  at  Marl- 
borough   knowing  of    a  hedgerow  in 
which  white  violets  grew  in  extraordi- 
nary profusion,  and,  later,  near  Chel- 
tenham, of  a  little  copse  on  a  hill-side 
in  which  was  a  local  variety  of  a  curi- 
ous red  color,  and  very  large  in  flower, 
long  in  stalk  and  passing  sweet.     But 
the  ordinary  "  dog  violet,  '  which  makes 
the  banks  so  pretty  just  now,  has  no 
scent,  and  yet  this  must  be  the  flower 
that  poets  speak  of  as  ''  sweeter  than 
Oytherea's  breath."     But  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  snowdrop  was 
called  violet,  and  in  a  '*  florist's  vade- 
mecum,"  too  ;  so  when  we  talk  of  old- 
world  love  for  modern-world  flowers  we 
must  go  cautiously,  as  *  *  violet"  may 
mean  snowdrop,  **  lily'*  mean  honey- 
suckle, and  **  primrose"  the  daisy.     I 
recollect  that  when  I  first  learned  this 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  world  had  sud- 
denly narrowed  very  much,  and  as  if 
the  sympathies  and  fancies  that  we  had 
always  cherished  as  having  been  Eng- 
lish **  from  the  beginning'*  had  all  at 
once  dwindled  down  to  a  very  contract- 
ed period.     It  seems  somehow  to  be 
only  waste  of  sentiment  to  dwell  on, 


say,  Chaucer's  pretty  touches  of  Na- 
ture, if  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  What  was  the  "  popinjay" 
he  was  so  fond  of  listening  to  and  ob- 
serving ?  The  Glossary  says  **  parrot," 
but  when  were  parrots  common  in 
English  woods  ?  Only  the  other  day  I 
noticed  a  writer  in  a  magazine  using  the 
phrase,  *'  the  unlucky  parrot,'*  when 
talking  of  folklore  of  birds.     But  the 

J  [notation,  I  happen  to  know,  comes 
rom  the  poet  of  the  "  Purple  Island," 
and  the  complete  line  is  "  the  unlucky 
parrot  and  death-boding  owl,"  and  the 
bird  intended  is  obviously  an  English 
species.  Now  two  centuries  separate 
Chaucer  from  Phineas  Fletcher,  yet 
both  talk  of  '*  parrots"  as  birds  that 
every  country  bumpkin  knew  all  about. 
An  Elizabethan,  writing  about  do2S, 
says  such  and  such  a  one  is  good  for 
hunting  lobsters — he  meant  the  stoat  or 
ermine  in  its  summer  fur  ;  but  an  in- 
cautious person,  coming  upon  such 
'*  lobsters'  in  literature  unawares,  might 
fall  into  some  strange  mistakes  if  he 
went  about  to  comment  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  Elizabethan  dogs. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  stoat  is 
returning  to  its  ruddier  coat,  and  the 
squirrel,  ^^  time  out  of  mind  the  fairies' 
coach-builder.*'  The  blackbird's  beak 
is  already  orange,  and  the  bullfinch  has 
put  on  his  rosy  vest.  March,  when 
fine,  is  a  month  of  great  interest,  usurp- 
ing,  as  it  does,  upon  April's  privileges. 
The  squirrels  are  still  together  by  their 
families,  but  in  another  montn  will 
have  scattered,  each  couple  starting  on 
the  year's  life  independently.  It  is  a 
charming  sight  to  watch  a  group  of 
squirrels  on  some  old  wall,  where,  in  a 
hole  underneath  the. ivy,  they  have 
chanced  upon  one  of  the  hoards  of  nuts 
or  acorns  that  were  put  by  in  the  Au- 
tumn—the pretty  way  they  sit  up  and 
eat,  and  the  delightful  good-humor  with 
which  one  gives  up  to  another  the  haU- 
eaten  nut  which  is  asked  for.  I  have 
seen  two  squirrels  sitting  together,  the 
one  nearest  the  hoard  taking  out  acorns 
and  beech-mast,  the  other  helping  it- 
self every  time  it  had  finished  with  a 
morsel  from  its  companion's  paws,  and 
never  troubliog  to  go  to  the  hoard  it- 
self. Every  time  it  took  anything  the 
other  made  the  funniest  little  sound 
imaginable,  but  easily  translatable  into 
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quite  well  last  year.     Its  winter  nest 
was  in  a  hollow  at  the  roots  of  a  very 
old  laurel  which  grew  in  a  hedge.     I 
was  going  to  have  it  stabbed  up  and 
came  upon  the  ''  urchin"  fast  asleep^  so 
I    let  nim  and  his  laurel-tree  alone. 
The  nest  seemed  to  me  only  a  collec- 
tion of  the  nearest  leaves,  with  some 
scraps  of  moss  that  had  got  mixed  there- 
in in  the  gathering ;  but  inside  them 
he  was  certainly  so  completely  asleep 
that  handling  did  not  disturb  him.    On 
St.  Patrick's  Day  I  saw  him  abroad  ; 
but  how  had  he  got  rid  of  all  the  leaves 
that  were  stuck  on  his  back  when  I 
found  him  on  the  frosty  day  in  Jan- 
uary ?    For  when  I  picked  him  up  half 
his  nest  seemed  to  come  up  with  him  ; 
but  here  he  was  as  leafless  as  possible 
and  as  cheerful.     It  is  a  curious  little 
animal,  for  it  will  come  straight  toward 
you  along  a  path,  and  even  go  over 
your  foot  as  you  stand  motionless  in  its 
way  ;  or  you  may  walk  behind  a  hedge- 
hog for  ever  so  long  without  its  detect- 
ing your  presence.     I  used  to  sit  quiet- 
ly by  its  run  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hedge  and  listen  to  it  puffing  and  snort- 
ing  to    itself,    and    watch  it  rooting 
among  the  leaves  for  chr^rsalises  ana 
.woodlice,   which    it  ate   with    a  loud 
munching  noise  that  was  irresistibly 
comic.     I  put  pieces  of  apple  in  its 
usual  pathway,  and  scraps  of  cooked 
meat,  and  either  the  hedgehog  or  some 
other  creature  made  away  with  them 
punctually.    At  one  time  it  was  thought 
the  "  urchin"  sucked  cows  that  lay  out 
in  the  meadows  at  night,  and  that  they 
climbed  fruit-trees,  bit  off  the  fruit  and 
then,  climbing  down  again,  rolled  upon 
them,  carrying  off  the  prizes  on  their 
spines.     It  is  quite  possible  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  still  believe  these 
tbinfi;s,  for  I  know  myself  a  Hampshire 
shepherd  who  believes  that  horse  ha^rs 
turn  into  eels  that  are  poisonous  to  cat- 
tle, and  that  a  shrew-mouse  running 
across  a  limb  will  give  man  or  beast  the 
"  cramps.'* 

By  the  waterside,  where  the  willows 
grow  '^  aslant  the  stream,"  and  the 
bees  are  so  busy  among  the  palm,  yon 
can  see  the  water-rats  diving  to  the 
bottom  to  fetch  up  the  shoots  of  sedge 
and  flag  which  they  eat,  sitting  up  like 
little  prairie-dogs  on  the  platforms  by 
their  strongholds.    It  is  a  pretty  little 


animal  in  all  its  movements,  and,  except 
for  such  damage  as  it  may  do  by  bur- 
rowing into  banks,  a  perfectly  harmless 
one,  and  yet  it  is  constantly  persecuted. 
And  to-day  sitting,  as  I  saw  one,  be- 
side a  tuft  of  primroses  in  full  bloom, 
it  looked  a  very  charming  little  person, 
and  nibbling  its  crisp  salad  a  delightful 
touch  of  innocent  wild  life. 

Another  little  winter  sleeper  is 
abroad,  the  dormouse.  He  has  eaten 
all  the  wheat  and  hips  he  had  put  up 
for  winter  use,  and  is  out  foraging. 
The  sun  is  beautifully  warm,  and  he 
goes  about  with  the  same  engaging  lit- 
tle loitering  way  he  has  when  it  is  mid- 
summer and  there  is  food  in  abundance. 
But  to-day  he  is  content  with  the  un- 
folding croziers  of  the  ferns  ;  and  great, 
no  doubt,  would  be  his  satisfaction  if 
he  could  come  upon  a  nut  with  its  shell 
softened  to  his  weak  teeth  by  snow  and 
frost.  It  is  one  of  the  few  animals  that 
are  ^*  tame"  as  soon  as  caught :  a  de- 
licious little  philosopher  whose  religion 
is  one  of  peace  and  rest — its  ideal  of  a 
perfect  life,  nuts  ready  cracked  for  it, 
and,  between  nuts,  sleep.  It  would 
not  do,  perhaps,  for  men  to  live  up  to 
a  doctrine  of  doing  no  work  between 
meals  ;  but  with  the  dormouse  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  I  think  the  fluffy  little  Syb- 
arite is  to  be  much  commended  in  hav- 
ing resolved  existence  into  the  simple 
formula  of  eating  when  it  can,  and 
sleeping  when  it  cannot.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  ''  life  is  real,  life  is  ear- 
nest," and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that 
sluggards  ought  to  go  to  the  ant,  but 
somewhere  about  most  of  us  there  isasort 
of  lurking  sympathy  with  the  dormouse, 
who,  when  it  is  not  sunny  and  food  is 
not  in  plenty,  simply  rolls  itself  up  and 
goes  to  sleep  inside  its  own  fur,  com- 
pared to  which  bedclothes  are  mere 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  in  a  nest  so 
exquisitely  soft  that  a  baby's  cradle  is 
by  comparison  all  shards  and  flints. 

In  the  bird-world  there  is  no  idea  of 
sleep  in  March.  Intervals  of  bitter 
weather  come,  as  they  have  done  this 
year,  causing  nests  to  be  deserted,  but 
on  every  hand  there  are  signs  of  return- 
ing life.  When  the  hedgerows  were 
only  faintly  green  at  intervals,  the 
hedge-sparrow  had  alreadv  been  busy 
with  moss  and  hair,  and  the  pretty 
nest,  one  of  the  prettiest  that  a  bird 
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makes^  held  its  beautifal  eggs.  How 
seldom  one  hears  the  hedge-sparrow's 
song  spoken  of»  and  yet  it  is  wonder- 
fully sweet,  a  charming  "  descant**  to 
the  robin's  bolder  lay.  The  missel- 
thrush,  too,  that  strange  bird  so  shy  of 
itself  tbat  it  will  be  seen  as  little  as  it 
may,  and  yet  so  confident  of  its  nest 
that  it  piles  it  up  in  most  prominent 
places,  one  of  the  boldest  of  builders,  and 
often  leaving  pendent  streamers  of  wool 
or  hay  to  attract  the  eye.  It  will  come 
into  the  orchard,  and  within  reach  of  the 
hand  of  passers-by  build  its  nest  and  lay 
its  eggs,  and  yet  neyer  haye  been  seen  at 
work.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  the 
easiest  of  all  to  bring  up  by  hand,  its 
natural  courage  making  it  bold  to  take 
food  where  others  refuse,  and  its  hard- 
iness helping  it  over  difficulties  that 
even  the  blackbird  and  thrush  succumb 
to.  These,  too,  have  already  built,  and 
even  hatched,  "  before  the  swallow 
dares"  to  come.  But  they  choose, 
where  they  can,  the  shrubbery  of  ever- 
greens, or  thickly  ivied  wall.  N"or  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  early,  for  their  food  is  abundant, 
and  the  earth-worms,  now  at  the  sur- 
face again,  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Birds,  they  say,  cannot  count  beyond 
one.  AYhy  is  it,  then,  that  the  black- 
bird and  thrush,  when  they  are  feeding 
their  young  ones,  never  go  to  the  nest 
with  only  a  single  worm  in  their  beaks  ? 
If  they  cannot  count  they  seem  to  know 
that  it  is  no  use  taking  one  worm  back 
to  five  hungry  nestlings,  and,  though 
ignorant  of  addition,  appear  to  have 
made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  first  princi- 
ples of  short  division.  The  wood-pig- 
eon, too,  has  nested,  the  wariest  of 
birds  that  then  becomes  the  most  stu- 
pid— that  having  young  ones  in  its  nur- 
sery, must  needs  throw  the  e^R  shells 
down  on  to  the  ground,  to  tell  every- 
body of  the  fact,  and  that  sits  cooing  to 
its  mate  on  the  same  bough  that  holds 
the  nest.  What  exquisite  plumage  it 
is  in  just  now,  and  how  beautiful  its 
voice  in  the  woods  !  Yet  it  is  among 
Shakespeare's  oddities  that  he  never 
mentions  the  ringdove  once,  nor  its 
cooing.  But,  then,  he  never  mentions 
the  woodpecker,  not  the  kingfisher, 
though  he  lived  his  youth  among  woods 
and  by  streams.  None  the  less,  the 
culver  is  both  a  poem  and  a  poet. 


And  here,  again,  as  to  names  of  birds 
that  we  all  know,  and  think  have  been 
always  known  :  what  were  the  black- 
bird and  the  thrush  ?  "  The  thrush 
replies  ;  the  mavis  descant  plays/'  says 
Spenser.  So  the  thrush  is  not  tne 
mavis.  "The  throstle*'  and  "the 
mavis  eke,"  says  Gascoigne.  So  the 
throstle  is  not  the  mavis.  "  The  woo- 
sell  near  at  hand  that  hath  a  golden 
bill"  (Shakespeare's  "  ouzel  cock  with 
orange- tawny  bill")  and  "  upon  the 
dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  only  play," 
says  Drayton.  So  the  blackbird  was 
not  the  merle.  Is  it  true,  as  some  have 
surmised,  that  the  golden  oriole  was 
once  common  in  England  ?  It  has  an 
"  orange  tawny"  bill,  and  its  note  is 
exquisite.  However,  it  is  a  stranger 
now,  though  still  classed  as  "  a  British 
bird."  Other  strangers  are  with  us  in 
March,  and  "  before  the  swallow  dares/* 
For  the  chiff-chaff  is  already  everywhere 
crying  out  his  name  vigorously  from 
the  tops  of  trees,  but  perpetually  "  mov- 
ing on>"  in  quest,  perhaps,  of  a  mate  ; 
and  the  pretty  lisping  note  of  a  sylvia 
may  be  heard  from  the  hedge  where  the 
hazel  catkins  shake  out  their  mellow 
dust  with  every  puff  of  wind  that  blows 
in  this  "  roaring  moon  of  daffodils." 

But  look  up  at  the  elms  how  they 
swing  and  sway,  and  at  the  rooks  that, 
just  as  if  they  were  hung  in  the  air  on 
strings,  swin^  and  sway  above  them. 
It  is  a  grand  old  bird  the  rook ;  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  birds.  Have 
you  to  be  up  in  the  morning  early  ? 
The  rooks  are  before  you,  and  as  you 
ride  along,  the  bright  eye  of  day  /oat 
showing  through  the  gray,  they  are 
passing  overhead  to  where  the  men  are 
busy  in  the  fields.  They  are  the  a^- 
cultural  laborers  of  the  birds,  following 
the  peasant  in  his  work,  whatever  it 
may  oe,  and,  like  him,  returning  when 
the  day  is  done  to  the  same  place,  with 
the  same  companions.  The  farmer  has 
no  better  friend  than  the  rook.  I  have 
seen  acres  of  potatoes  black  with  rooks, 
and,  walking  along  the  furrows,  have 
seen  where  their  strong  beaks  had  been 
at  work.  But  five  shillings'  worth  of 
labor  has  set  all  right  again,  and  the 
crop  of  potatoes  has  been  magnificent. 
Yet  the  farmer  shoots  the  rooks — just 
as  he  pays  loafers  to  kill  the  moles. 
Up  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is 
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off  the  grasS;  before  the  lark  has  left 
her  "  moist  cabinet/'  and  when  proba- 
bly the  only  bird-voice  to  be  heard  is 
the  robin's,  tipsily  carolling,  as  if  home- 
ward bound  from  a  jovial  supper-party, 
the  rooks  are  hard  at  work,  scrutiniz- 
ing everj  foot  of  ground  for  the  early 
worm  or  the  night-feeding  grub  that 
has  stayed  out  too  late.  As  soon  as  the 
men  are  afield  the  rooks  are  there,  wait- 
ing for  them  and  for  the  plough  and 
the  harrow  :  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  inquisition  of  the  rook.  He 
holds  his  sessions  where  he  chooses,  and 
they  may  look  for  summary  procedure, 
beetle,  grub  or  caterpillar,  tnat  comes 
before  this  rural  justice.  In  their 
wicker  nests,  high  up  in  the  topmost 
elms,  there  are  already  young  ones^ 
here  and  there,  and  in  all  the  rest  are 
the  full  complements  of  eggs,  and  life 
is  almost  at  its  busiest,  for  the  birds 
change  places  on  the  nests,  and  often 
they  have  far  to  go  for  food,  and,  while 
one  is  away  at  its  meal  the  other  sits 
upon  the  eggs.  For  myself,  I  think  a 
rookery  is  far  more  beautiful  as  an  ob- 
ject for  comtemplation,  certainly  more 
instructive  in  its  "  moral'*  than  the 
beehive  of  which  We  hear  so  much,  and 
of  which  the  inmates  are  slaves  for  all 
their  lives,  and  wholesale  parricides  on 
occasion.  The  rook  is  the  most  human 
of  all  birds,  and  the  most  English  in  its 
character. 

The  jackdaw,  its  companion,  and 
now,  too.  very  busy,  is  rather  a  gamin, 
but  itfl  voice  is  delightfully  in  sympa- 
thy with  long  undisturbed  repose,  and 
most  significant  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
statelier  forms  of  peace.  All  through 
the  year  they  keep  near,  or  pay  visits 
to,  their  old  nests,  as  the  rooks,  but 
scarcely  any  other  birds,  do,  thus  show- 
ing an  appreciation  of  "  home"  which 
is  almost  altogether  absent  in  the  bird- 
world.  The  result  is  that  their  nests 
become  enormous,  and,  as  a  schoolboy, 
I  have  stepped  from  nest  to  nest,  and 
often  sat  on  a  nest  while  I  blew  the 
eggs. 

That  Spring  is  just  twenty-five  vears 
ago,  but  the  jackdaws,  I  suppose,  build 
there  still,  and  if  they  do,  tnere  must 
be  a  continuous  roadway  along  the 
boughs  of  the  firs.  With  nothing  else 
on  hand,  I  often  used  to  go  there  to  rob 
the  jackdaws'  nests.     But  not  only  for 


that :  on  the  way  there  was  a  vale  in 
the  Downs,  littered,  and  in  places 
heaped,  with  "  aerolites,**  balls  of  metal 
that,  when  they  were  broken  smelled  of 
sulphur,  and  were  beautifully  rayed  in 
prismatic  colors.  Then  there  was  a 
little  landslip  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
the  chalk,  in  which  we  found  sharks' 
teeth.  In  the  road  that  went  past  it 
was  to  be  caught  F.  antiope  and  a 
**  hairstreak,*'  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  a  word,  it  was 
an  excursion  that  always  yielded  a  satis- 
faction of  delights — **  out  of  bounds,*' 
of  course,  but  when  **  impositions,"  all 
ready  written,  were  to  be  bought  from 
other  boys  with  birds'  eggs,  what  did 
impositions  matter  to  the  successfal 
bird's-nester  ?  And  of  all  our  delights, 
the  jackdaws*  grove  **  never  failed  to 
please.'*  We,  one  sworn  companion 
and  I,  used  to  reconnoitre  the  grove — 
it  was  of  dwarf  firs — and,  assured  that 
there  was  no  enemy  in  view,  would  go  in 
on  all  fours  like  weasels.  The  branches 
grew  close  to  the  ground,  and,  let  it  be 
never  so  sunny  outside,  the  grove  was 
always  in  a  dim  religious  light  amount- 
ing to  absolute  gloom.  Not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  reached  the  ground, 
which  was  strewn,  feet  deep  probably, 
with  *'  needles"  from  the  firs,  the  soft- 
est, most  sumptuous,  carpet  boys  ever 
crawled  upon.  The  trees  were  planted 
in  straight  lines,  and  we  used  to  lie 
down  and  look  along  the  ground  to  see 
if  any  keeper's  feet  and  leggings  were 
visible.  I3ut  all  we  ever  saw  was  rab- 
bits sitting  up  to  look  at  us,  and  jack- 
daws parading  up  and  down  ;  overhead 
was  the  deep  foliage  of  the  firs,  made 
denser  in  places  by  the  hage  platforms 
of  jackdaws*  nests.  On  all  fours  we 
used  to  crawl  along,  picking  up  as  we 
went  squirrels*  skulls  or  jackdaws*  heads^ 
beautifully  bleached,  and,  I  remember, 
empty  shells  of  the  great  **  Koman" 
snail,  till  we  found  ourselves  under 
some  specially  large  agglomeration  of 
nests,  and  then  up  to  it  we  went.  The 
jackdaws,  immediately  affected  by  our 
spectral  appearance  through  the  boughs 
from  underneath,  of  course  made  a 
great  to  do,  but  in  the  general  clamor 
of  the  groYQ  their  expostulations  went 
for  nothing,  and  we  used  to  make  our- 
selves quite  at  home.  Sitting  on  the 
platform,  we  would  find  round  ub^  all 
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within  arm*9  reach,  perhaps  a  dozen 
nests,  each  furnished  with  eggs,  and, 
taking  our  drills  and  blow-pipes  out  of 
our  pockets,  would  proceed  to  blow 
them  as  we  sat  there,  for  as  everj  boy 
knows,  the  egg-shell  is  easy  to  carry 
when  the  egg  is  not,  and  as  for  us,  we 
had  the  afternoon  before  us.  No  keeper 
could  find  us,  even  if  he  walked  below 
us  where  we  sat,  and  in  the  general 
babel  of  jackdaw  voices  the  few  out- 
raged parents  who  were  aware  of  our 
gresence  gave  no  cause  for  suspicion, 
o  there  we  sat,  in  the  fir-trees,  at  our 
ease,  blowing  the  eggs  which  by-and-by 
would  be  paid  away  for  the  impositions 


which  we  should  have  to  produce  for 
not  being  in  school  to  answer  to  our 
names  at  the  roll-call. 

That  Spring,  as  I  have  said,  is  now 
twenty-five  years  away  in  the  ^ast,  but 
the  Spring  this  year  seems  just  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  That  sulphur 
butterfly  going  by  now  is  precisely  like 
the  other  that,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  threw 
my  cap  at,  the  daffodils  are  still  the 
same,  and  now  as  then 

"  from  the  neighboring  vale 
The  oaokoo,  straggling  np  the  hiU  tops, 
Shoateth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  plaoe.'* 

— Contemporary  Beview. 
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A  BIBD  OF  PASSAGE. 


BY  BEATBICE  HABBADEN. 


It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  young  girl  came  into  the  salon 
of  the  little  hotel  at  C.  in  Switzerland, 
and  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  fire. 

**  You  are  soaked  through,"  said  an 
elderly  lady,  who  was  herself  trying  to 
get  roasted.  **  You  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  changing  your  clothes.'' 

*'  I  have  not  anything  to  change,'* 
said  the  young  girl,  laughing.  **  Oh,  I 
shall  soon  be  dry  !" 

••  Have  you  lost  all  your  luggage  ?" 
asked  the  lady  sympathetically. 
•  **  No,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  I  had 
none  to  lose.''  And  she  smiled  a  little 
mischievously,  as  though  she  knew  by 
instinct  that  her  companion's  sympa- 
thy would  at  once  degenerate  into  sus- 
picion ! 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have  not 
a  knapsack,"  she  added,  considerately. 
•*  I  have  walked  a  long  distance— in 
fact  from  Z." 

**  And  where  did  you  leave  your 
companions  ?*'  asked  the  lady,  with  a 
touch  of  forgiveness  in  her  voice. 

"  I  am  without  companions,  just  as 
I  am  without  luggage,",  laughed  the 
girl. 

And  then  she  opened  the  piano,  and 
struck  a  few  notes.  There  was  some- 
thing caressing  in  the  way  in  which  she 
touched  the  keys  :  whoever  she  was, 
she  knew  how  to  make  sweet  music  : 
sad  music  too,  full  of  that  undefinable 


longing,  like  the  holding  out  of  one's 
arms  to  one's  friends  in  the  hopeless 
distance. 

The  lady  bending  over  the  fire  looked 
up  at  the  little  ^rl,  and  forgot  that  she 
had  brought  neither  friends  nor  lug- 
gage with  her.  She  hesitated  for  one 
moment,  and  then  she  took  the  childish 
face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

**  Thank  you,  dear,  for  your  music," 
she  said,  gently. 

**  The  piano  is  terribly  out  of  tune," 
said  the  little  girl  suddenly,  and  she 
ran  out  of  the  room  and  came  back 
Carrying  her  knapsack. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
her  companion. 

'^  I  am  going  to  tune  the  piano,"  the 
little  girl  said  ;  and  she  tooK  a  tuning- 
hammer  out  of  her  knapsack,  and  be- 
San  her  work  in  real  earnest.  She  evi- 
ently  knew  what  she  was  about,  and 
pegged  away  at  the  notes  as  though  her 
whole  life  depended  on  the  result. 

The  lady  by  the  fire  was  lost  in 
amazement.  Who  could  she  be  ? 
Without  luggage  and  without  friends, 
and  with  a  tuning-hammer  ! 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  gentlemen  had 
strolled  into  the  salon  ;  but  hearing  the 
sound  of  tuning,  and  being  in  secret 
possession  of  nerves,  he  fled,  saying, 
^*  The  tuner,  by  Jove  !" 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Miss  Blake, 
whose  nerves  were  no  secret  possession. 
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hastened  into  the  salon,  and  in  her 
usual  imperious  fashion  demanded  in- 
stant silence. 

**  I  have  just  done/'  said  the  little 
girl.  **  The  piano  was  so  terribly  out 
of  tune  ;  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion/' 

Miss  Blake,  who  never  listened  to 
what  any  one  said,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  little  girl  was  the  tuner,  for 
whom  M.  le  Propri6taire  had  promised 
to  send ;  and  having  bestowed  on  her 
a  condescending  nod,  passed  out  into 
the  garden,  where  she  told  some  of  the 
visitors  that  the  piano  had  been  tuned 
at  last,  and  that  the  tuner  was  a  young 
woman  of  rather  eccentric  appearance. 
'^  Beallv  it  is  quite  abominable  how 
women  thrust  themselves  into  every 
profession,"  she  remarked,  in  her  mas- 
culine voice.  ''  It  is  so  unfeminine,  so 
unseemly." 

There  was  nothing  of  the  feminine 
about  Miss  Blake  :  her  horse  -  cloth 
dress,  her  waistcoat  and  high  collar, 
and  her  billycock  bat  were  of  the  mas- 
culine genus ;  even  her  nerves  could 
not  be  called  feminine,  since  we  learn 
from  two  or  three  doctors  (taken  off 
their  guard)  that  nerves  are  neither 
feminine  nor  masculine,  but  common. 

'^  I  should  like  to  see  this  tuner,'' 
said  one  of  the  tennis-players,  leaning 
against  a  tree. 

''  Here  she  comes,"  said  Miss  Blake, 
as  the  little  girl  was  seen  sauntering 
into  the  garden. 

The  men  put  up  their  eye-glasses, 
and  saw  a  little  lady  with  a  childish 
face  and  soft  brown  hair,  of  strictly 
feminine  appearance  and  bearing.  The 
goat  came  toward  her  and  began  nib- 
bling at  her  frock.  She  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  manner  of  goats,  .and 
played  with  him  to  his  heart  s  content. 
One  of  the  tennis-players,  Oswald  Ever- 
ard  by  name,  strolled  down  to  the  bank 
where  she  was  having  her  frolic. 

*'  Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  raising 
his  cap.  ''  I  hope  the  ^oat  is  not  wor- 
rying you.  Poor  little  ^llow  I  This  is 
hie  last  day  of  play.  He  is  to  be  killed 
to-morrow  for  table  cThdte.'* 

"  What  a  shame  !"  she  said.  "  Fancy 
to  be  killed,  and  then  grumbled  at !" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  we  do  here," 
he  said,  laughing.     ^*  We  grumble  at 
everything  we  eat.     And  I  own  to  be- 
Nxw  Sebixb.  -  YoXi  LIX ,  No  6. 


ing  one  of  the  grumpiest,— though  the 
lady  in  the  horse-cloth  dress  yonder  fol- 
lows close  upon  my  heels." 

"  She  was  the  lady  who  was  annoyed 
at  me  because  I  tuned  the  piano,"  the 
little  girl  said.  ''  Still  it  had  to  be 
done.  It  was  plainly  my  duty.  I 
seemed  to  have  come  for  that  purpose." 

**  It  has  been  confoundedly  annoying 
having  it  out  of  tune,"  he  said.  "  I've 
had  to  give  up  singing  altogether.  But 
what  a  strange  profession  you  have  chc* 
sen  1    Very  unusual,  isn't  it  ?" 

'*  Why,  surely  not,"  she  answered, 
amused.  ''  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
other  woman  has  taken  to  it.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  any  one  ever 
scores  a  success.  Nowadays,  however, 
no  one  could  amass  a  huge  fortune  out 
of  it." 

"  No  one,  indeed  1"  replied  Oswald 
Everard,  laughing.  "  What  on  earth 
made  you  take  to  it  ?" 

**  It  took  to  me,"  she  said,  simply. 
^'  It  wrapt  me  round  with  enthusiasm. 
**  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
vowed  that  I  would  rise  to  the  top  of 
my  profession.  I  worked  day  and  night. 
But  it  means  incessant  toil  for  years  if 
one  wants  to  make  any  headway." 

*^  Oood  gracious  !  I  thought  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  a  few  monihs,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  the  little  girl. 

**  A  few  months  1"  she  repeated, 
scornfully.  *'  You  are  sneaking  the 
language  of  an  amateur.  No  :  one  has 
to  work  faithfully  year  after  year ;  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  and  pass  on  to 
^eater  possibilities.  You  imagine  what 
it  must  feel  like  to  touch  the  notes,  and 
know  that  you  are  keeping  the  listeners 
spellbound  ;  that  you  are  taking  them 
into  a  fairyland  of  sound,  where  petty 
personaUty  is  lost  in  vague  longing  and 
regret." 

*'  I  confess  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in 
that  way,"  he  said,  humbly.  **  I  have 
only  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  everyday 
evil ;  and  to  be  quite  honest  with  you, 
I  fail  to  see  now  how  it  can  inspire  en- 
thusiasm. I  wish  I  could  see,"  he 
added,  looking  up  at  the  engaging  lit- 
tle figure  before  him. 

''Never  mind,"  she  said,  laughing 
at  his  distress  ;  '*  I  forgive  yoa.    And 
after  all,  you  are  not  tne  only  person 
who  looks  upon  it  as  anecessary  evil.  My. 
poor  old  guardian  abominated  it.    He 
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made  many  sacrifices  to  come  and  listen 
to  me.  He  knew  I  liked  to  see  his  kind 
old  face,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  real 
friend  inspired  me  with  confidence." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was 
nervous  work/'  he  said. 

"  Try  it  and  see,'*  she  answered. 
"  But  surely  you  spoke  of  singing. 
Are  you  not  nervous  when  vou  sing  ? 

**  Sometimes/'  he  repfied,  rather 
stiffly.  *'  But  that  is  slightlv  differ- 
ent."  (He  was  very  proud  of  his  sing- 
ing, and  made  a  great  fuss  about  it.) 
'*  Y'our  profession,  as  I  remarked  be- 
fore, is  an  unavoidable  nuisance.  When 
I  think  what  I  have  suffered  from  the 
gentlemen  of  your  profession,  I  only 
wonder  that  I  have  any  brains  left.  But 
I  am  uncourteous." 

**  No,  no,*'  she  said.  **  Let  me  hear 
aboutyour  sufferings." 

**  Whenever  I  have  specially  wanted 
to  be  quiet,"   he  said,   and  then   he 

S lanced  at  her  childish  little  face,  and 
e  hesitated.  '*  It  seems  so  rude  of 
me/*  be  added.  He  was  the  soul  of 
courtesv,  although  he  was  an  amateur 
tenor  singer. 

*'  Please  tell  me,"  the  little  giri  said, 
in  her  winning  way. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  gathering  himself 
together,  'Mt  is  the  one  subject  on 
which  I  can  be  eloquent.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  I  have  been  worried  and 
tortured  by  those  rascals.  I  have  tried 
in  every  way  to  escape  from  them,  but 
there  is  a  cruel  fate  working  against 
me.  Yes  ;  I  believe  that  all  the  tuners 
in  the  universe  are  in  league  against  me, 
and  have  marked  me  out  for  their  spe- 
cial prey." 

''All  the  what?"  asked  the  little 
girl,  with  a  jerk  in  her  voice. 

*'  All  the  tuners,  of  course,"  he  re- 
plied, rather  snappishly.  '*  I  know 
that  we  cannot  do  without  them  ;  but, 
good  heavens  !  they  have  no  tact,  no 
consideration,  no  mercy.  Whenever 
I've  wanted  to  write  or  read  quietly, 
that  fatal  knock  has  come  at  the  door, 
and  I've  known  by  instinct  that  all 
chance  of  peace  was  over.  Whenever 
I've  been  giving  a  luncheon-party,  the 
tuner  has  arrived,  with  his  abominable 
black  bag,  and  his  abominable  card, 
which  has  to  be  signed  at  once.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  just  proposing  to  a 
girl  in  her  father's  library,  when  the 


tuner  struck  up  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  left  off  suddenly,  and  fled  from  the 
house.  But  there  is  no  escape  from 
these  fiends  :  I  believe  they  are  swarm- 
ing about  in  the  air  like  so  many  bac- 
teria. And  how,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, you  should  deliberately  choose  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  should  be  so  en- 
thusiastic over  your  work,  puzzles  me 
beyond  all  words.  Don't  say  that  you 
carry  a  black  bag,  and  present  cards 
which  have  to  be  filled  up  at  the  most 
inconvenient  time  :  don't — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  little 

E'rl  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  She 
ughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks ;  and  then  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  laughed  again. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "  I  can't 
help  myself  ;  it's  so  funny." 

**  It  may  be  funny  to  you,"  he  said, 
laughing  m  spite  of  himself ;  *'  bnt  it 
is  not  funny  to  me.'  * 

**  Of  course  it  isn't,"  she  replied, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  be  serious. 
''  Well,  tell  me  something  more  about 
these  tuners." 

*'  Not  another  word,"  he  said,  gal- 
lantly. ^'  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  as  it 
is.  Come  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
let  me  show  you  the  view  down  into  the 
valley." 

She  had  conquered  her  fit  of  merri- 
ment, but  her  face  wore  a  settled  look 
of  mischief,  and  she  was  evidently  the 
possessor  of  some  secret  joke.  She 
seemed  in  capital  health  and  spirits, 
and  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  bright 
and  interesting,  that  Oswald  Everard 
found  himself  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  whole  race  of  tuners.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  she  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Z,  and  quite  alone  too. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  think  anything  of 
that,"  she  said  ;  *'  I  had  a  splendid 
time,  and  I  caught  four  rare  butter- 
flies. I  would  not  have  missed  those 
for  anything.  As  for  the  going  about 
by  myself,  that  is  a  second  nature.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  belong  to  any  one.  That 
has  its  advantages,  and  I  suppose  its 
disadvantages ;  but  at  present  I  have 
only  discovered  the  advantages.  The 
disadvantages  will  discover  them- 
selves !" 

''  I  believe  you  are  what  the  novels 
call  an  advanced  youn^  woman,"  he 
said.     *'  Perhaps  you  give  lectures  on 
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Woman's  Suffrage  or  something  of  that 
sort  ?" 

**  I  have  very  often  mounted  the 
platform,"  she  answered.  **  In  fact,  I 
am  never  so  happy  as  when  addressing 
an  immense  audience.  A  most  unfemi- 
nine  thing  to  do,  isn't  it  ?  What  wonld 
the  ladj  yonder  in  the  horse-cloth  dress 
and  billycock  hat  say  ?  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  go  and  help  her  to 
drive  away  the  goat  ?  She  looks  so 
frightened.  She  interests  me  deeply. 
I  wonder  whether  she  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  Feminine  in  Woman.  I 
should  like  to  read  it :  it  would  do  me 
so  much  good." 

"  You  are  at  least  a  true  woman," 
he  said,  laughing,  "for  I  see  you  can 
be  spiteful.  The  tuning  has  not  driven 
that  away.'' 

"  Ah,  1  had  forgotten  about  the  tun- 
ing,'* she  answered,  brightly  ;  **  but 
now  you  remind  me,  I  have  been  seized 
by  a  great  idea." 

*'  Won't  you  teU  it  to  me  ?"  he 
asked. 

**  No."  she  answered.  "  I  keep  my 
great  ideas  for  myself,  and  work  them 
out  in  secret.  And  this  one  is  particu- 
larly amusing.    What  fun  I  shall  have  !'  ^ 

"  But  why  keep  the  fun  to  your- 
self ?"  he  said.  ^'  We  all  want  to  be 
amused  here ;  we  all  want  to  be  stirred 
up  :  a  little  fun  would  be  a  charity." 

"  Very  well,  since  you  wish  it,  you 
shall  be  stirred  up,"  she  answered ; 
**  but  you  must  give  me  time  to  work 
out  my  great  idea.  I  do  not  hurry 
about  things,  not  even  about  my  pro- 
fessional duties.  For  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  it  is  vulgar  to  be  always 
amassing  riches  !  As  I  have  neither  a 
husband  nor  a  brother  to  support,  I  have 
chosen  less  wealth,  and  more  leisure  to 
enjoy  all  the  loveliness  of  life  !  So  you 
see  I  take  my  time  about  everything. 
And  to-morrow  I  shall  catch  butterflies 
at  my  leisure,  and  lie  among  the  dear 
old  pines,  and  work  at  my  great  idea. " 

'^I  shall  catch  butterflies,"  said  her 
companion.  "  And  I  too  shall  lie 
among  the  dear  old  pines." 

'*  Just  as  you  please,"  she  said  ;  and 
at  that  moment  the  table  d^hdie  bell 
rang. 

The  little  girl  hastened  to  the  bureau 
and  spoke  rapidly  in  German  to  the 
cashier. 


You 


**Ach,  Fraulein!"  he  said, 
are  not  really  serious  ?" 

•*Yes,  I  am,"  she  said.  *'I  don't 
want  them  to  know  my  name.  It  will 
only  worry  me.  Say  f  am  the  young 
lady  who  tuned  the  piano." 

She  had  scarcely  given  these  direc- 
tions and  mounted  to  her  room  when 
Oswald  Everard,  who  was  unusually  in- 
terested in  his  mysterious  companion, 
came  to  the  bureau  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  little  lady. 

*^Es  ist  das  Fraulein  welches  das 
Piano  gestimmt  hat,"  answered  the 
man,  returning  with  unusual  quickness 
to  his  account-book. 

!N'o  one  spoke  to  the  little  girl  at  table 
d^hdte ;  but  for  all  that,  she  enjoyed 
her  dinner,  and  gave  her  serious  atten- 
tion to  all  the  courses.  Being  thus 
solidly  occupied,  she  had  not  much  lei- 
sure to  bestow  on  the  conversation  of  the 
other  quests.  Nor  was  it  specially  origi- 
nal :  it  treated  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  chefy  the  tastelessness  of  the  soup, 
the  toughness  of  the  beef,  and  all  the 
many  failings  which  go  to  complete  a 
mountain-hotel  dinner.  But  suddenly, 
so  it  seemed  to  the  little  girl,  this  time- 
honored  talk  passed  into  another  phase  : 
she  heard  the  word  music  mentioned, 
and  she  became  at  once  interested  to 
learn  what  these  people  had  to  say  on  a 
subject  which  was  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other. 

^'  For  my  own  part,"  said  a  stem- 
looking  old  man,  '*  I  have  no  words  to 
describe  what  a  gracious  comfort  music 
has  been  to  me  all  my  life.  It  is  the 
noblest  language  which  man  may  under- 
stand and  speak.  And  I  sometimes 
think  that  those  who  know  it,  or  know 
something  of  it,  are  able  at  rare  mo- 
ments to  find  an  answer  to  life's  per- 
plexing problems." 

The  little  girl  looked  up  from  her 
plate.  Robert  Browning's  words  rose 
to  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  give  them 
utterance — 

*'  Gk>d  has  a  few  of  hb  whom  He  whispers  in 
the  ear ; 
The  rest  may  reason,  and  weleome  ;  'tis  we 
mnsicians  know." 

''  I  have  lived  through  a  long  life," 
said  another  elderly  man,  ''  and  have 
therefore  had  my  share  of  trouble ;  but 
the  grief  of  being  obliged  to  give  up 
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'^  How  much  they  are  spared  then  Y^ 
answered  some  one. 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  slept  sound- 
ly. She  had  merry  dreams,  and  finally 
woke  up  laughing.  She  hurried  over 
her  breakfast,  ana  then  stooil  ready  to 
go  for  a  butterfly-hunt.  She  looked 
thoroughly  happy,  and  evidently  had 
found,  and  was  holding  tightly  the  key 
to,  life's  enjoyment. 

Oswald  Everard  was  waiting  on  the 
balcony,  and  he  reminded  her  that  he 
intended  to  go  with  her. 

"  Gome  alon^,  then,''  she  answered  ; 
'^  we  must  not  lose  a  moment." 

They  caught  butterflies,  they  picked 
flowers,  they  ran  ;  they  lingered  oy  the 
wayside,  they  sang  ;  they  dimbed,  and 
he  marvelled  at  her  easy  speed.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  tire  her,  and  everything 
seemed  to  delight  her, — the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  clouds,  the  grasses,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  pine-woods. 

**  Is  it  not  good  to  live  ?"  she  cried. 
''Is  it  not  splendid  to  take  in  this 
scented  air  ?  Draw  in  as  many  lonff 
breaths  as  you  can.  Isn't  it  good? 
Don't  you  feel  now  as  though  you  were 
ready  to  move  mountains  ?  I  do.  What 
a  dear  old  nurse  IS'ature  is  I  How  she 
pets  us,  and  gives  us  the  best  of  her 
treasures  I" 

Her  happiness  invaded  Oswald  Ever- 
ard's  soul,  and  he  felt  like  schoolboy 
once  more,  rejoicing  in  a  fine  day,  and 
his  liberty  ;  with  nothing  to  spoil  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  notning  to 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  moment. 

"Is  it  not  good  to  live  ?*'  he  cried. 
**  Yes,  indeed  it  is,  if  we  know  how 
to  enjoy." 

They  had  come  upon  some  hay-mak- 
ers, and  the  little  girl  hastened  up  to 
help  them.  There  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  laughing  and  talking  to  the 
women,  and  helping  them  to  pile  up 
the  hay  on  the  shoulders  of  a  broad- 
backed  man,  who  then  conveyed  his 
burden  to  a  pear-  shaped  stack.  Oswald 
Everard  watched  his  companion  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  quite  forgetting  his 
dignity  as  an  amateur  tenor  singer,  he 
too  lent  his  aid,  and  did  not  leave  off 
until  his  companion  sank  exhausted  on 
the  ground. 

"  Oh,"  she  laughed,  "  what  delight- 
ful work  for  a  very  short  time  I    Gome 


along  ;  let  us  go  into  that  brown  ch&let 
yonder  and  ask  for  some  milk.  I  am 
simply  parched  with  thirst.  Thank 
you,  but  I  prefer  to  carry  my  own  flow- 
ers." 

''  What  an  independent  little  lady 
you  are,"  he  said. 

''  It  is  quite  necessary  in  our  profes- 
sion, I  can  assure  ^ou,"  she  said,  with 
a  tone  of  mischief  m  her  voice.  ' '  That 
reminds  me  that  my  profession  is  evi- 
dently not  looked  upon  with  any  favor 
by  the  visitors  of  the  notel.  I  am  heart- 
broken to  think  that  I  have  not  won 
the  esteem  of  that  lady  in  the  billycock 
hat.  What  will  she  say  to  you  for  com- 
ing out  with  me  ?  And  what  will  she 
say  of  me  for  allowing  you  to  come  ?  I 
wonder  whether  she  will  say, '  How  un- 
feminine  I'     I  wish  I  could  hear  her  I" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  care,"  he  said. 
"  You  seem  to  be  a  wild  little  bird." 

*'  I  don't  care  what  a  person  of  that 
description  says,"  replied  his  compan- 
ion. 

'^  What  on  earth  made  you  contradict 
the  Major  at  dinner  last  night  ?' '  he 
asked.  "  I  was  not  at  the  table,  but 
some  one  told  me  of  the  incident ;  and 
I  felt  very  sorry  about  it.  What  could 
you  know  of  Miss  Thyra  Flowerdew  ?" 

''  Well,  considering  that  she  is  in  my 
profession,  of  course  I  know  something 
about  her,"  said  the  little  girl. 

*'  Gonfound  it  all  I"  he  said,  rather 
rudely.  ''  Surely  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  the  bellows-blower  and 
the  organist." 

**  Absolutely  none,"  she  answered — 
''merely  a  variation  of  the  original 
theme !" 

As  she  spoke  she  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  chalet,  and  asked  the  old  dame 
to  give  them  some  milk.  They  sat  in 
the  Stube,  and  the  little  girl  looked 
about,  and  admired  the  spinning-wheel, 
and  the  quaint  chairs,  and  the  queer 
old  ju^s,  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

''  Ah,  but  you  shall  see  the  other 
room,"  the  old  peasant  woman  said, 
and  she  led  them  into  a  small  apait- 
ment,  which  was  evidently  intended  for 
a  study.  It  bore  evidences  of  unusual 
taste  and  care,  and  one  could  see  that 
some  loving  hand  had  been  trying  to 
make  it  a  real  sanctum  of  reflnement. 
There  was  even  a  small  piano.  A  carved 
book-rack  was  fastened  to  the  walL 
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there  without  touching  the  keys  :  once 
or  twice  she  raised  her  hands,  and  then 
she  let  them  rest  on  the  notes,  and  half- 
unconsciously  they  began  to  move  and 
make  sweet  music,  and  then  they  drifted 
into  Schumaim's  Ahendliedy  and  then 
the  little  girl  played  some  of  his  Kin- 
derscenen,  ana  some  of  his  Fantasia 
JSiucke,  and  some  of  his  songs. 

Her  touch  and  feeling  were  exquisite, 
and  her  phrasing  betrayed  the  true 
musician.  The  strains  of  music  reached 
the  dining-room,  and  one  by  one  the 
guests  came  creeping  in,  moved  by  the 
music  and  anxious  to  see  the  musician. 

The  little  girl  did  not  look  up  :  she 
was  in  a  Schumann  mood  that  evening, 
and  only  the  players  of  Schumann  know 
what  enthralling  possession  he  takes  of 
their  very  spirit.  All  the  passion  and 
pathos  and  wildness  and  longing  had 
found  an  inspired  interpreter ;  and 
those  who  listened  to  her  were  held  by 
the  ma^ic  which  was  her  own  secret, 
and  which  had  won  for  her  such  honor 
as  comes  only  to  the  few.  She  under- 
stood Schumann's  music,  and  was  at 
her  best  with  him. 

Had  she,  perhaps,  chosen  to  plaj  his 
music  this  evening  because  she  wished 
to  be  at  her  best  ?  or  was  she  merely 
being  impelled  by  an  overwhelming 
force  within  her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing of  both. 

Was  she  wishing  to  humiliate  these 
people  who  had  received  her  so  coldly  ? 
This  little  girl  was  only  human  ;  per- 
haps there  was  something  of  that  del- 
ing too.  Who  can  tell  ?  But  she  played 
as  she  had  never  played  in  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  New  York,  or  Phil- 
adelphia. 

At  last  she  arrived  at  the  Cameval, 
and  those  who  heard  her,  declared  after- 
ward that  they  had  never  listened  to  a 
more  magnificent  rendering.  The  ten- 
derness was  BO  restrained ;  the  vigor 
was  so  refined.  When  the  last  notes  of 
that  spirited  Marche  des  DavidsbUndler 
contre  les  Philistins  had  died  away,  she 
glanced  at  Oswald  Everard,  who  was 
standing  near  her,  almost  dazed. 

"  And  now  my  favorite  piece  of  all," 

she  said,  and  she  at  once  began  the 

Second  Novellette,  the  finest  of  the 

eight,  but  seldom  played  in  public. 

What  can  one  say  of  the  wild  rush  of 


the  leading  theme,  and  the  pathetic 
longing  of  the  Intermezzo  P  — 

**  The  murmnring  dying  notes 
that  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea  ;" 

and 

"  The  passionate  strain  that  deeply  going, 
refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through.' ' 

What  can  one  say  of  those  va^ue  aspira- 
tions and  finest  thoughts  which  possess 
the  very  dullest  among  us  when  such 
music  as  that  which  the  little  girl  had 
chosen,  catches  us  and  keeps  us,  if  only 
for  a  passing  moment,  but  that  moment 
of  the  rarest  worth  and  loveliness  in  our 
unlovely  lives  ? 

What  can  one  say  of  the  highest  mu- 
sic, except  that,  like  death,  it  is  the 
great  leveller :  it  gathers  us  all  to  its 
tender  keeping — and  we  rest. 

The  little  girl  ceased  playing.  There 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  ;  the  magic 
was  still  holding  her  listeners.  When 
at  last  they  had  freed  themselves  with 
a  sigh,  they  pressed  forward  to  greet 
her. 

**  There  is  only  one  person  who  can 
play  like  that,"  cried  the  Major,  with 
sudden  inspiration — '^  she  is  Miss  Thyra 
Flowerdew." 

The  little  girl  smiled. 

''That  is  my  name,"  she  said,  sim- 
ply ;  and  she  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  Bird  of  Passage  took  her  flight;  on- 
ward, but  she  was  not  destined  to  go  off 
unobserved.  Oswald  Everard  saw  the 
little  figure  swinging  along  the  road, 
and  he  overtook  her. 

"You  little  wild  birdT'  he  said; 
"  and  so  this  was  your  great  idea  :  to 
ha^e  your  fun  out  of  us  all,  and  then 
play  to  us  and  make  us  feel,  I  don't 
know  how— and  then  to  go." 

"  You  said  the  company  wanted  stir- 
ring up,' '  she  answered  ;  ''  and  I  rather 
fancy  1  have  stirred  them  up." 

''  And  what  do  you  suppose  you  have 
done  for  me  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  you  that 
the  bellows-blower  and  the  organist  are 
sometimes  identical,"  she  answered. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

'•Little  wild  bird,"  he  said,  ''you 
have  given  me  a  great  idea,  and  I  will 
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which  a  busy  man  can  read  in  a  year 
can  hardly  at  the  most  exceed  fifty ; 
and,  considering  what  a  strain  is  now 
pnt  on  the  most  absorbing  literary  ap- 
petite, I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any 
man  who  lives  at  the  end  of  the  twen- 
tieth centary  will  deserve  to  be  called 
edncated  at  all.  For  books  do  not  be- 
come shorter  as  they  become  more  nu- 
merons,  it  rather  seems  that  they  in- 
crease in  bnlk  and  volume  ;  for  Gibbon 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  period  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  in  eight  octavo 
volumes,  and  a  living  historian  occupies 
the  same  number  of  volumes  with  the 
history  of  less  than  thirty  years  in  Eng- 
land alone. 

In  these  circumstances,  looking  to  the 
accumulating  mass  of  ancient  literature, 
and  the  ever-accumulating  mass  of  liter- 
ature which  is  new,  busy  men  have  hit 
upon  various  methods  of  arriviug  by  a 
kind  of  short-cut  at  literary  knowledge. 
One  method  has  been  to  choose  an  arbi- 
trary number  of  the  best  books,  and  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  them.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  is,  I  think,  responsible 
for  the  original  list  of  The  Hundred 
Books  whicn  are  most  widely  approved, 
and  he,  if  any  one,  is  competent  to 
make  the  selection  ;  but  the  number 
has  been  found  too  large,  or  it  has  not 
been  always  accepted,  and  so  it  has 
been  reduced  by  various  authorities 
until  it  has  come  to  be  supposed  that 
there  is  no  difiiculty  in  determining  a 
number,  however  small,  of  the  best 
books  in  the  world,  and  I  remember 
that  a  lady  wrote  to  me  not  long  ago 
asking  me  to  name  the  three  best  books, 
exclusive  of  the  Bible.  Then,  again,  it 
has  been  thought  possible  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  literature  by  selections  or 
extracts  from  famous  books,  or  by 
abridgments  of  them.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  person  reads  a  review  of 
a  Dook  and  imagines  he  has  done  as 
much  as  if  he  had  read  the  book  itself. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  would  venture  to 
give  you  a  serious  warning  against  all 
extracts  and  abridgments,  whatever  they 
mav  be.  The  author  of  a  book  has  a 
right  to  demand  that,  if  it  is  read,  it 
should  be  read  as  he  wrote  it ;  it  is  not 
the  same  book  when  it  is  cut  up  or 
boiled  down.  And  as  to  reviews,  they 
are  not  the  book  at  all ;  they  are  no 


more  the  book  than  a  man's  clothes  are 
the  man  himself  ;  and,  if  you  have  eTer 
written  a  book  and  seen  it  reviewed,  it 
is  only  too  likely  that  you  have  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  astonishment  at  ob- 
serving that,  though  you  may  not  have 
possessed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals,  yet  at  least 
yon  knew  more  than  the  reviewer. 

There  is  an  Art  of  Reading,  I  thinks 
as  well  as  an  Art  of  Writing.  It  is  not 
enough  that  people  should  be  told  to 
read ;  they  must  be  told  how  they 
ought  to  read,  and  what.  For  in  all 
life  it  is  not  the  work  which  men  have 
to  do  that  makes  the  difference,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  they  do  it.  A  man 
may  do  little  or  nothing  and  be  always 
at  work,  or  he  may  administer  an  em- 
pire and  be  at  leisure.  Let  me  suppose, 
then,  that  you  have  an  hour  a  day,  and 
no  more,  to  expend  upon  literature. 

There  are  two  perfectly  different  ways 
of  reading  a  book.  It  ie  curious  that 
we  often  speak  of  reading  as  if  it  were 
always  the  same  thing.  But  nobody, 
after  consideration,  will  maintain  that 
it  is  possible  or  necessary  to  read  Hie 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  King  Solo- 
mon's Mines  in  the  same  way.  Bacon, 
in  his  Essay  upon  Studies,  puts  the 
matter  clearly  :  ' '  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts,  others  to  be  read  but  not  curi- 
ously, and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.'*  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  time,  if  the  number  of  books 
which  require  to  be  *'  chewed  and  di- 
gested" is  made  as  small  as  possible. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  habit  of  con- 
centrating the  full  power  of  the  mind 
upon  every  chapter  and  page  of  a  book 
is  a  discipline  of  very  high  value.  The 
study  of  books  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, whether  ancient  or  modern* 
forms  this  habit,  and  is  principally  val- 
uable as  forming  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  person  ever  reads  his  own 
language  in  such  a  way  as  to  appreciate 
its  full  meaning.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  books  in  a  public  library  do 
not  require  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  so 
read.  In  looking  at  some  statistics  of 
the  books  taken  out  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  by  the  working  classes,  I 
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notice  that  the  class  of  books  which  is  — who  guard   the   portals   of    haman 

in  most  reqnest  is  novels,  and  the  class  sentiment   for  all  time  ;    in   HietorT, 

which  is  in  least  request  is  sermons.    It  Thucydides  and  Gibbon  as  respieotivelT 

is  not  for  me,  being  a  clergyman,  to  de-  illustrating  the  perfection  of  nistoricu 

clare  with  what  degree  of  attention  ser-  science  in  miniature  and  on  a  scale  of 

mons  onght  to  be  read.     But  I  confi-  majestic  dignity  ;  in  Philosophy,  Plato's 

dentlv  say  that  nearly  all  novels  admit  Republic,  whicli  b^  the  genius  of  the 

of  lignt  and  rapid  reading.     Where  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  has  been  made  an 

point  of  a  book  lies  in  its  narrative  English  Olaasie,  and  Pascal's  Penseea  ; 

rather  than  in  its  style  or  substance,  in  Political  Science,  Aristotle's  PoH- 

the  process  of  "  tearing  out  its  heart,"  tics,  Montesquieu's  L'Esprit  des  Lois, 

as  it  has  been  called,  is  the  secret  of  and  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ; 

alleviating  labor.     To  some  extent  the  in  Science,  Bacon's  Novum  Organum, 

same  is  true  of  History,  and  especially  Newton's  Princlpia  (if  it  be  intelligi- 

of  that  fascinating  form  of  History —  ble  to  you),  and  Darwin's   Origin  of 

Biography,     You  do  not  want  to  know  Spect'es— these  are  all  or  nearly  all  the 

or  remember  all   the  incidents;    you  books  that  have  been  "epoch-making," 

want  to  grasp  the  general  contour  of  and  to  read  these  will  be  to  enter,  how- 

the  country  (if  I  may  use  a  geographi-  ever  humbly,  into  the  temple  of  knowl- 

cal  expression),  not  to  be  able  to  name  edge  and  truth. 

every   height  and  valley  in    it.     Nor        There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  thor- 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  you  have  made  ough  study  of  noble  literature.    It  gives 
an  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  is  tone  and  courage  to  the  mind.     The 
well  worth  having,  if  your  reading  en-  famous  novelist,  George  Eliot,  says  it 
ables  you  not  indeed  to  produce  your  was  her  wont  to  seek  inspiration  for  her 
facta  at  an  instant's  call,  bat  to  discover  writings  by  daily  intercourse  with  the 
where  they  are  to  be  found  and  what  good  and  great  writers  of  the  past.    Ma^ 
they  are,  when  leisure  is  given  you.     It  you  learn  the  satisfaction  of  living,  if 
appears  to  me.  then,  that  one  book  in  but  for  an  hour,  each  day  in  the  corn- 
twenty  should   be  read  scrupulously  ;  pwy  of  the  good  and  the  great ! 
the  rest  may  be  read,  so  to  say,  currenie        For  the  last  word  that  I  will  say  in 
oculo.     But  it  is  more  important  to  read  the  hope  of  enabling  you  to  make  the 
wisely  than  to  read  widely.     Intellectual  beat  use  of  the  library  which  is  now 
health,  like  physical,  depends  not  upon  opened,  is  that  yon  will  do  well  if  you 
theamountof  food  consumed,  but  upon  read  something  that  is  worth  reading 
the  digestion.     And,  if  it  be  necessary  every  day  of  your  lives.     One  hour  a 
to  decide  what  books  are  they  that  should  day  amounts  to  many  weeks  in  a  life- 
be  read  not  with  the  eye  only,  but  with  time  ;  and  it  is  not  by  doing  great  things 
the  soul,  they  will  be  such  books  as,  in  now  and  then,  but  by  doing  something 
the  Qerman  phrase,  have  been  ' '  epoch-  continually,  that  the  best  and  most  last- 
making,"  and  have  exercised  a  lasting  ing  results  are  attained.     "The  modern 
influence  upon  the  current  of  human  University,"    says  Mr.   Carlyle    some- 
thought,     'They  are  not  many  ;  but  in  where,  "  is  a  library."     It  is  a  Univer- 
them  is  contained  the  essence  of  all  lit-  aity  in  which  you  all  may  graduate.    It 
erature.     In  Religion,  the  Bible,  and  is  a  home  which  sti     ~     ~ 
these  two  books  which  are  most  closely  and  pain  of  evil  d 
founded  upon  it,  the  De  Imttattone  like  virtue,  is  its 
Christi  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress;  none  but  they  to 
in  Poetry,  the  writings,  or  some  at  least  has  been  given  kn 
of  the  writings,  of  the  four  great  masters  unspeakably  great 
— Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe  view. 
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FOBEGLOWS    AMD    AFTEBGLOWS. 
BY  DR.   J.  O.  McPHBBSON,  F.K.B.E. 


Men  do  not  wonder  at  the  adoration 
by  the  savage  of  the  sun  ;  for  to  the 
untutored  mind  the  majesty  of  that  orb 
eclipses  all.  Among  created  things  the 
sun  is  likest  a  god,  shedding,  on  its 
way  of  glory,  bwiuty,  life,  and  joy  in 
unlimited  profusion.  To  the  eye  of  the 
artist  nothing  in  nature  can  compare 
to  a  sunrise  or  sunset  in  certain  seasons. 
And  to  educated  theists  the  sun  is  the 

Creator's  crest    upon  His  azure  shield  the 
heaveos. 

By  the  sun's  benignant  beams  of  light 
and  heat  the  earth  rejoices  to-day  as  it 
has  over  done  since,  by  the  divine /a/, 
it  became  the  centre  of  our  system. 
The  world's  unwithered  countenance  is 
bright  as  at  creation's  day.  The  sun 
is  always  the  joy-inspiring  element  in 
nature — the  source  of  the  rainbow  colors 
on  the  dark  cloud.  And  no  man  has 
more  beautifully  described  the  sun  than 
did  the  poet  king  of  Israel  in  those  oft- 
admired  words  :  **  The  sun,  which  is  as 
a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  rejoice th  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from 
the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing hid  from  the  heat  thereof.'' 

This  suggests  sunrise.  The  powerful 
king  of  day  rejoices  as  he  steps  upon 
the  earth  over  the  dewy  mountain  tops, 
bathing  all  in  light,  and  spreading  glad- 
ness and  deep  joy  before  him.  The  les- 
sening cloud,  the  kindling  azure,  and 
the  mountain's  brow,  illumined  with 
golden  streaks,  mark  his  approach  ;  he 
IS  encompassed  with  bright  beams  as  he 
throws  his  unutterable  love  upon  the 
clouds,  **  the  beauteous  robes  of  heav- 
en." Soon  he  touches  the  green  leaves 
all-a-tremble  with  gold  light.  Aslant 
the  dew-bright  earth  and  colored  air  he 
looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad,  light- 
ening the  rocks,  and  hills,  and  streams 
that  gleam  from  afar.  From  universal 
gloom — horribly  pictured  by  Byron  in 
**  Darkness" — he  clothes  all  in  bright 
beauty,  proving  himself  to  be  "  of  all 
material  beings  first  and  best."  Yet 
the  material  glory  is  infinitely  intensi- 


fied when  it  is  clothed  in  liffht  by  the 
imagination,  and  irradiated  by  the  po- 
etic spirit.     Over  ChriBtopher  If'ortfl's 
soul  a  gorgeous  sunrise  haa  eyer  an  en- 
chanting spell.    And  to  the  poetic  mind 
of   the  philosophic   genius.    Professor 
Ferrier,  the  changing  colors  of  sunrise 
suggested  a  very  apt  iHnstration  of  the 
dark  theory  of  the  **  Becoming/'  as 
laid  down  in  mere  skeleton  form  by  the 
Greek  philosopher,   Heraclitus.      The 
dawn  steals  gradually  over  the  earth 
and  sky ;  and  never  at  any  moment  can 
we  sa^  that  the  degree  of  nght  and  color 
is  dennite  and  fixed.    It  is  continually 
changing.     It  is  continually  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and  yet  at  no 
iustant  can  we  say,  or  think,  here  one 
degree  of  clearness  or  color  ends,  and 
here  a  higher  degree  of  clearness  or 
color  begins.     In  truth,  none  of  the 
changes  have  either  any  end  or  any  be- 
ginning, so  imperceptibly  are  they  run 
away  into  each  other.    The  reason  tdls 
the  eye  that,  even  for  the  shortest  time 
that  can  be  named  or  conceived,  the 
observer  never  sees  an^  abiding  color, 
any  color  which  truly  is.     Witnin  the 
millionth  part  of  a  second  the  varied 
glory  of  the  eastern  heavens  has  under- 
gone an  incalculable  series  of  mutations. 
The  eye  seems  to  arrest  the  fleeting 
pageant,  and  to  give  it  some  continu- 
ance ;  but  the  reason  says  it  is  only  a 
series  of  fleeting  colors,  no  one  of  which 
18.     As  the  circle  is  traced  by  a  pencil 
moving  continuously  in  a  straight  line 
and  out  of  it  at  the  same  time,  or  as 
the  acceleration  of  a  falling  stone  is 
produced  by  the  velocity  being  fixed 
and  increasing  at  the  same  instant,  so 
the  gorgeous  lights  and  colors  of  sun- 
rise proceed  from  a  blending  of  fixity 
and  non-fixity.      They    illustrate    the 
philosophy  of'  the  Becoming  instead  of 
the  Being. 

But  glorious,  and  educating,  and  in- 
spiring as  is  the  sunrise  in  itself  in  many 
cases,  there  is  occasionally  something 
very  remarkable  that  is  connected  with 
it.  Bare  is  it,  but  how  charming  when 
witnessed,  though  till  very  recently  it 
was  all  but  unexplained.     This  is  the 
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foreglow.  It  is  in  no  respects  so  splen- 
did as  the  afterglows  sacceeding  sanset ; 
bnt  because  of  its  rarity^  its  beauty  is 
enhanced.  We  remember  a  foreglow 
most  vividly  which  was  seen  at  our 
Strathmore  Manse  in  January^  1893. 
Our  bedroom  window  looked  due  west ; 
we  slept  with  the  blind  drawn.  On  our 
table  was  an  ordinary  leaf  diary,  with 
the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  daily 
marked.  On  that  morning  we  were 
struck,  just  after  the  darkness  was  fad- 
ing away,  with  a  slight  coloring  all  along 
the  western  horizon.  The  skeleton 
branches  of  the  trees  stood  out  strangely 
against  it.  The  coloring  gradually  in- 
creased, and  the  roseate  hue  stretched 
higher.  The  old  well-known  faces  that 
we  used  to  conjure  up  out  of  the  thin 
blended  boughs  became  more  life-like 
as  the  cheeks  flushed.  The  fine  old 
copper  beech  (eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence before  it  breaks  off  into  three  com- 
manding limbs),  the  gauzy-sprigged 
birches,  the  gnarled  elms,  and  the  holly, 
that  alone  by  its  green  leaves  showed 
signs  of  life,  stood  finely  out  against 
the  light  roseate  belt  of  western  sky. 
There  was  rare  warmth  on  a  winter 
morning  to  cheer  a  half  despairing  soul, 
tired  out  with  the  long  hours  of  oil 
reading,  and  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
the  never  ceasmg  rimes  ;  yet  we  could 
not;  understand  it.  We  went  to  the 
room  opposite  to  watch  the  sunrise ; 
for  we  had  observed  on  the  diary  that 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  would  not  be 
for  a  few  minutes.  There  were  streaks 
of  light  in  the  east  above  the  horizon, 
but  no  color  was  visible.  That  hectic 
flush,  slight,  yet  well  marked,  which 
was  deepening  in  the  western  heavens, 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  east,  except 
the  colorless  light  which  marked  the 
sun's  near  approach.  As  soon  as  the 
sun's  rays  shot  *  up  into  the  eastern 
clouds,  and  his  orb  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  the  western  sky  paled,  the 
color  left  it,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  as- 
sumed glory.  A  foreglow  like  that  we 
have  very  rarely  seen  ;  and  its  existence 
was  a  puzzle  to  us,  till  we  studied  Mr. 
John  Aitken's  explanation  of  the  after- 
glows after  sunset.  We  have  never 
come  across  any  of  his  descriptions  of 
a  foreglow,  and,  of  course,  across  no 
explanation  of  the  curious  phenomenon. 
The  western  heavens  were  colored  with 


fairly  bright  roseate  hues,  while  the 
eastern  horizon  was  only  silvery  bright 
before  the  sun  rose  ;  whereas,  after  the 
sun  rose  and  colored  the  eastern  hills 
and  clouds,  the  western  sky  resumed  its 
leaden  gray  and  colorless  appearance. 
Why  was  that  ?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion ? 

The  varied  phenomena  attending  an 
afterglow  are  capable  of  giving  a  clearer 
explanation  of  the  foreglow  ;  and  to 
the  sunset  and  the  appearances  that  fol- 
low in  its  train  we  now  turn.  This  is 
advisable,  for  during  many  months  of 
the  year  one  can  witness  the  gorgeous 
afterglows,  and  study  what  we  are  to 

easy  matter  to  secure  a  good  foreglow 
with  decided  varying  effects.  One  is 
always  struck  with  the  resplendent 
brilliancy  of  the  autumn  sunsets.  Some 
nine  years  ago  these  were  exceptionally 
grand,  and  in  due  course  something  will 
be  said  about  this.  But  for  our  exam- 
ination of  an  afterglow  we  have  selected 
a  September  day  in  1893,  because  one 
could  examine  it  more  carefully  with 
the  gentler  lights  and  colors. 

A  glorious  sunset  has  always  had  a 
charm  for  the  lover  of  nature's  beau- 
ties. The  zenith  spreads  its  canopy  of 
sapphire,  and  not  a  breath  creeps 
through  the  rosy  air.  A  magnificent 
array  of  clouds  of  numberless  shapes 
comes  smartly  into  view.  Some,  far 
off,  are  voyaging  their  sun-bright  paths 
in  silvery  folds  ;  others  float  in  golden 
groups ;  some  masses  are  embroidered 
with  burning  crimson ;  others  are  like 
'^  islands  all  lovely  in  an  emerald  sea." 
Over  the  glowing  sky  are  splendid  col- 
orings. The  flood  of  rosy  light  looks 
as  if  a  great  conflagration  were  below 
the  horizon.  We  wended  our  way  up 
to  the  high  road  between  Kirriemuir 
and  Blairgowrie  to  get  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  sky.  The  setting  sun  shone 
upon  the  back  of  certain  long  trailing 
clouds  which  were  much  nearer  to  the 
observer  than  a  range  behind  ;  and  the 
front  of  these  were  darkly  glowing,  with 
the  fringes  brilliantly  golden,  while  the 
front  of  those  behind  was  sparklingly 
bright.  In  the  time  wo  have  taken  to 
make  these  jottings  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared over  the  western  hills,  and  his 
ilace  was  full  of  spokes  of  living  light, 
looking  eastward  we  observed  on  the 
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horizon  the  base  of  the  northern  limb 
of  a  beautiful  rainbow,  almost  upright, 
and  only  a  few  degrees  in  lengtn,  pro- 
duced, no  doubt,  by  the  refracted  rays 
through  the  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
west.  Gradually  it  melted  into  thin 
air,  and  a  hectic  flush  began  to  yisit  the 
eastern  horizon. 

Soon  in  the  west  the  light  faded,  and 
piles  of  cold,  neutral -tin  ted  cloud  encan- 
opied  the  semicircle  of  pale  light.     The 
belt  of  cloud  above  the  hills,  which  be- 
fore stood  out  as  if  brushed  with  liquid 
gold,   was  now  chillingly  dark.      But 
out  of  the  east  there  came  a  lovely  flush, 
and  the  general  sky  was  presently  flam- 
boyant with  afterglow.     The  front  set 
of  clouds  was  darker   except  on  the 
edges,  the  red  being  on  the  clouds  be- 
hind ;   the  horizon  in  the  east  being 
Mrticularly  rich  with  dark  red  hues. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  sun  sunk,  the 
eastern  glow  rose  and  reddened  all  the 
back  clouds,  but  the  front  clouds  were 
still  gray.     The  effect  was  very  fine  in 
contrast.     The  fleecy  clouds  in  the  ze- 
nith became  transparently  light  red  as 
they  stretched  over  to  reach  the  silver- 
streaked  west.     But  the  front  clouds, 
that  were  coming  east  by  the  gentle  and 
balmy  western  breeze,  were  dark  gray, 
without  any  roseate  hues.     The  last  of 
the  swallows  were  seen  flying  high  up 
as  if  in  the  gauzy  clouds.     Close  to  the 
southern  horizon  there  was  a  deep  band 
of  red  unclouded  skv,  against  which 
the  wooded  Sidlaws  looked  black  and 
sombre.     The  new  moon  was  just  ap- 
pearing upright  against  a  slightly  less 
bright  opening  in  the  sky,  which,  with 
the  shrill  cry  of  an  owl  in  the  copse, 
had  a  mystic  effect  on  the  scene.     In 
five  minutes  more  the  rosy  coloring  left 
the  eastern  horizon ;    but,    when   the 
clouds  opened  in  the  west,  the  flushed 
sky    was    then     magically    displayed. 
Again,  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  a 
richly  roseate  belt  was  marked  between 
SO"*  and  10°  of  elevation.     Gradually 
the  back  clouds  in  the  zenith  (very  thin) 
became  slightly  reddened,  but  the  front 
clouds  then  were  uncolored  as  before. 
As  the  coloring  of  the  upper  zenith 
clouds  wandered  to  the  west,  where  a 
flush  of  glowing  was  seen  in  the  back 
clouds,  the  red  in  the  east  gradually 
waned.     The  varying  shades  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  blue  were  now  beauti- 
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fully  seen  from  the  pale  bine  at  the  hori- 
zon  to  the  deep  azure  of  the  zenitlu 
Half  an  hour  after  sunset  there  was  no 
red  in  any  part  except  a  lingering  flash 
in  the  sky  behind  the  western  clonds. 
But,  strange  to  say,  within  the  next  ten 
minutes  a  second  glow  commenced,  very 
feeble,  still  discernible.     The  north  and 
east  warmed  up  sli&;htly  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  rosy  red.     Gradually  the  nnder 
clouds,   about  50°  above  the  western 
horizon,  became  slightly  red  beneath, 
the  back  ones  being  dark — the  reverse 
of  what  was  seen  before.     Fifty  min- 
utes after  sunset  the  east  was  still  slight- 
ly flushed,  as  was  part  of  the  open  sky 
in  the  west,  whereas  the  open  sky  in 
the  southwest  was  of  a  pale  bluish-green 
hue.     Soon  the  colors  collapsed,  and 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  later  twilight 
possessed  the  land.     The  temperatare 
was  58°  Pahr.,  far  too  high  for  a  gor- 
geous display.     (This  will  be  afterward 
explained.)      The  grass  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  there  were  no  spnptoms  of 
dew,  also  against  brilliancy  m  the  after- 
glow. 

Now  why  was  the  eastern  horizon  so 
flushed  with  crimson  when  the  snn  had 
sunk  in  the  west,  and  silvery  light  alone 
was  seen  in  the  opening  of  the  sky  above 
where  the  sun  had  disappeared  ?  Sim- 
ilarly, why  was  it  that  m  the  foreglow 
that  belted  the  western  horizon  there 
was  a  rich  roseate  color,  while  in  the 
east,  before  sunrise,  there  were  only 
light  silvery  streaks  that  indicated  the 
sun's  approach  ?  Why  should  there  be 
red  colors  in  the  least  expected  places — 
especially  such  an  immense  variety  and 
wealth  of  reds?  Mr.  John  Aitken, 
F.R.S.,  has  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  South  of  France.  What  we 
cannot  so  easily  determine  here,  where 
the  skies  are  so  generally  cloudy,  and 
the  temperature  so  variable,  he  easily 
discovered  in  sunny  France  ;  for  there 
the  different  sunset  effects  repeat  them- 
selves evening  after  evening  in  cloudless 
skies  and  with  equable  climate. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  varied 
colors  are  due  to  an  excess  of  water- 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays 
being  colored  as  they  pass  through  the 
vapor.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that, 
though  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapor- 
particles  (formed  by  the  dust-partides 
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attracting  the  moisture  in  the  air)  in* 
creases  and  intensifies  the  colors^  yet 
atmospheric  dust  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  afterglows.  And  he  was 
the  more  convinced  of  this  by  the  very 
remarkable  and  beautiful  sunsets  which 
occurred  ten  years  ago,  after  the  tre- 
mendous eruption  at  Erakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  There  was  then 
ejected  an  enormous  quantity  of  fine 
dust.  Mr.  Verbreek,  a  high  authority 
on  the  subject,  computed  that  no  less 
than  70,000  cubic  yards  of  dust  actually 
fell  round  the  volcano  itself.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  (Quantity 
of  fine  dust  that  was  showered  mto  the 
atmosphere  all  over  the  world.  So  lon^ 
as  that  vast  amount  of  dust  remained 
in  the  air  did  the  sunsets  and  afterglows 
display  an  exceptional  wealth  of  color- 
ing. All  observers  were  struck  with 
the  vividly  brilliant  red  colors  in  all 
shades  and  tints.  Now,  if  dust  is  the 
cause  of  these  glowing  colors,  there 
must  be  somewhere  the  blue  comple- 
mentary coloring,  seeing  that  the  dust 
acts  as  a  disperser,  and  not  an  absorber, 
of  the  sun's  component  rays.  The  mi- 
nute particles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
arrest  the  rays  and  scatter  them  in  all 
directions  ;  they  are  so  small,  however, 
that  they  cannot  arrest  and  scatter  all ; 
their  power  is  limited  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, while  the  red  rays  pass  on  unar- 
rested. There,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  sky  a  display  of  the 
colors  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  ; 
and  these  are  found  in  numberless  shades 
from  the  full  blae  in  the  zenith  to  the 
greenish-blue  near  the  horizon.  In 
fact,  the  wonderful  greenness  sometimes 
appears  in  a  clear  space  in  the  lower 
sky,  more  intensified  when  contrasted 
with  a  rose  colored  cloud  or  haze,  along- 
side of  it.  Dust,  then,  is  the  mam 
cause  of  the  glowing  colors  attending 
sunset ;  for  none  of  the  colors  are  de- 
stroyed— only  sifted  out  and  sorted  in 
a  marvellous  way.  If  there  were  no 
fine  particles  of  dust  in  the  upper  strata, 
the  sunset  effect  would  be  whiter ;  if 
there  were  no  large  particles  of  dust, 
there  would  be  no  coloring  at  all.  If 
there  were  no  dust-particles  in  the  air, 
the  light  would  simply  pass  through 
into  space  without  revealing  itself,  and 
the  moment  the  sun  disappeared  there 


would  be  total  darkness>  as  when  a  can- 
dle is  blown  out  in  moonless  midnight. 
The  very  existence  of  our  twilight  de- 
pends on  the  dust  in  the  air,  and  its 
length  depends  on  the  amount  and  ex- 
tent of  the  dust-particles. 

We  saw  that  soon  after  sunset,  though 
the  western  sky  was  silvery,  the  sky 
near  the  eastern  horizon  was  fiushea 
with  red.  That  is  due  to  the  sun's  rays 
being  deprived  of  all  except  the  red  in 
their  passage  horizontally  through  so 
much  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  red 
rays  falling  on  the  large  particles  low 
down  in  the  eastern  heavens  illuminated 
them  with  red  light.  This  red  light 
near  the  eastern  horizon  would  be  much 
redder  if  it  were  not  for  the  great 
amount  of  blue  light  reflected  by  the 

E articles  from  the  sky  overhead.  But 
ow  have  the  particles  been  increased 
in  size  in  the  east?  Because,  as  the 
sun  was  sinking,  but  before  its  rays 
failed  to  illumine  the  heavens,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  began  to  fall.  This 
cooling  made  the  dust-particles  seize 
the  water-vapor  to  form  fog-particles 
of  a  larger  size.  The  particles  in  the 
east  first  lose  the  sun's  heat,  and  first 
become  cool ;  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
then  best  sifted,  producing  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  darker  red.  As  the  sun  dipped 
lower  the  particles  overhead  became  a 
turn  larger,  and  thereby  better  refiected 
the  red  rays.  Accordingly  the  roseate 
bands  in  the  east  spread  over  to  the  ze- 
nith and  passed  over  to  the  west,  pro- 
ducing in  a  few  minutes  a  universal 
transformation  glow.  Before,  however, 
the  ruddy  fiush  reaches  the  zenith,  the 
polariscope  could  display  the  redness 
even  then,  though  unseen  by  the  unas- 
sisted eye.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
crimson,  seen  in  the  east  shortly  after 
sunset,  ascends  in  gradually  paling 
hues,  by  reason  of  the  interference  of 
the  strong  deep  blue  overhead,  then 
stretches  overhead  on  to  the  west,  where 
again  it  becomes  more  golden,  mixed 
in  an  aurora-like  glow. 

The  variety  in  the  colors  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  intensity  depend,  too, 
upon  the  two  sets  of  dust-particles  in 
the  air.  To  produce  the  full  effect 
often  witnessed  there  must  be,  besides 
the  ordinary  dust-particles,  small  crys- 
tals floating  in  the  air,  which  increase 
the   reflection    from     their    surfaces. 
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It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the 
coloring  of  earth  and  sky  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  is  more  gorgeous  when  observed 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  its 
base  ;  but  Mr.  Aitken's  careful  and  re- 
peated observations  at  the  Rigi  Kulm 
(6,000  feet)  in  Switzerland,  all  point 
the  other  way.  For  several  days  he 
took  accurate  notes  of  the  observations, 
and  the  weather  was  uniformly  favor- 
able ;  but  on  none  of  the  days  did  he  see 
any  display  of  color — indeed,  he  was 

Sarticularly  struck  with  the  want  of  it. 
^rays  preaominated  over  other  colors. 
Now  during  that  time,  he  was  after- 
ward told  by  trustworthy  observers,  the 
sunsets  a  mile  below,  'from  Lucerne, 
were  remarkably  fine  for  color  effects. 
The  coloring  must,  therefore,  have  been 
produced  b^  the  more  dusty  lower  air. 
This  supposition  is  supported  by  other 
observations.  On  the  mountain  top  the 
near  cumulus  clouds  were  always  snowy- 
white,  while  it  was  only  the  distant  ones 
that  were  tarnished  yellow,  showing 
that  it  required  a  great  distance  at  that 
elevation  to  give  even  a  slight  color- 
ing. There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  very 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
coloring  at  sunrise  and  sunset  will  be 
more  brilliant  when  seen  from  the  val- 
ley than  from  the  mountain  top. 

We  cannot  help  lingering  fondly  on 
this  charming  subject,  just  as  the  sun 
lingers  in  the  production  of  the  after- 
glows instead  of  suddenly  finishing  its 
work.  We  have  to  witness  the  sunsets 
at  Ballahulish  to  be  assured  that  Waller 
Paton  really  imitated  nature  in  the 
characteristic  bronze  tints  of  his  richly 
painted  landscapes ;  and  never  can  we 


forget  the  May  afterglows  at  Bridge-of- 
Allan,  where,  recruiting  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, we  were  spellbound  by  their  fresh 
and  inyigoratiDg  grandeur.  Then,  of 
course,  we  were  more  susceptible  to  the 
magical  power  of  Nature.  The  air  was 
full  of  music.  The  thrush  rivalled  all 
the  songsters  of  the  grove  in  pouring 
forth,  in  his  varied  movements,  his  pas- 
sionate love-song.  Oh,  for  the  power 
of  Richard  Jefferies  to  put  in  words 
what  we  saw  and  felt !  The  trees  were 
being  clothed  with  their  fresh  foliage  ; 
the  green  being  unscorched,  the  brown 
being  unbronzed.  Peace  reigned  su- 
preme, and  Nature  reposed  in  rosy  sleep. 
The  full  moon  was  shining  in  the  east 
with  borrowed,  reflected  light,  for  al- 
ready the  sun  was  below  the  horizon. 
The  clouds  were  tinged  with  light  red 
from  the  eastern  horizon  all  over  the 
zenith,  but  in  the  west  they  had  more 
of  a  neutral  tint ;  while  below,  the  rich, 
roseate,  fairy-like  light  clothed  all  the 
trees  with  a  golden  sheen.  And  behind 
all,  there  seemed  to  be  manifested  a 
Spirit  to  which  our  own  spirit  thrilled 
in  ecstasy.  Such  a  scene  of  glory  must 
elevate  tne  moral  tone  of  any  man  who 
is  not  soulless.  The  conception  of  the 
Divine  rises  above  the  material  phe- 
nomena to  purify,  to  hallow,  and  to 
calm  the  human  spirit.  .  Then  we  dis- 
cern that  science  becomes  possessed  of 
heavenly  light,  and  ^'  by  that  light  really 
see  light.'* 

Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 
Or  His  pure  word  by  miracle  revealed. 

—  Gentleman* 8  Magazine. 
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HousEKEEPiNQ  at  homc,  within  easy 
reach  of  shops  and  stores,  with  gas  and 
water  laid  on,  and  the  milkman  more 
punctual  in  appearing  than  the  sun,  is 
child's  play  in  comparison  with  house- 
keeping abroad,  where  you  must  have 
un^r  your  own  roof  sufficient  resources 
of  your  own  providing  for  every  need 
likely  to  arise.  Our  eatancia  (farm)  is 
forty  miles  from  a  railway  station  ;  the 
Nbw  Smn.— Vol..  LIX^  No.  6 


ground  was  broken  up  and  fenced,  and 
the  house  built,  only  three  years  since  ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
being  on  the  route  of  a  mail-coach  which 
drives  across  the  literally  pathless  plain 
twice  a  week.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  bare  flatness  of  the  camp 
(prairie)  around  us.  Not  a  tree,  not  a 
stone,  not  a  hillock,  not  a  road.  Short 
grass,  filled  with  delicate  wild-flowers, 
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grows  in  tnfts  here  and  there  on  the 
plain^  which  stretches  awaj^  hard  and 
level  as  a  table,  from  our  fences  to  the 
horizon,  under  a  dome  of  the  clearest 
blue  sky — each  farm  lying  like  a  soli- 
tary island  in  a  boundless  sea. 

Our  usual  number  of  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  natives  and  their  children, 
is  about  twenty  ;  but  the  peo7ies  (farm- 
laborers)  vary  in  number  according  to 
the  season.  The  house  of  the  patrone 
(master)  is  built  in  Spanish  style — 
round  three  sides  of  a  square  vatio 
(court),  the  fourth  side  being  the  newer 
garden,  beyond  which  lie  the  kitchen 
garden  and  a  young  orchard.  Our  well 
— bricked  in  and  boarded  over,  to  ex- 
clude dust — is  in  the  centre  of  the 
patio.  The  west  aide  of  the  house  con- 
sists of  a  large  sitting  room  with  an 
open  fireplace,  and  my  bedroom,  con- 
taining the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  long 
mirror,  in  which  ladies  come  from  far 
to  see  themselves.  On  the  north  side, 
a  row  of  smaller  bedrooms  opens  on  to 
the  corridor  (as  a  veranda  running 
round  the  house  is  called).  The  east 
side  contains  storeroom,  kitchen  and 
offices — and  my  Spanish  cook,  supremo 
in  his  own  sphere.  He  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  our  farm  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
helped  me  to  make  my  flower  garden, 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  small  raised 
beds,  containing  violets,  carnations,  and 
blue  corn-flowers,  a  solitary  wall-flower, 
roses  on  the  point  of  bloom,  and  plenti- 
ful lovely  white  irises,  that  seem  to 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  drought. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  kitchen  garden, 
with  lots  of  beans,  peas,  melons,  let- 
tuces, asparagus,  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  the  last  not  quite 
ready  yet,  for  your  winter,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  early  summer  with  us. 
All  these  are  coming  on  beautifully — a 
table  perhaps  spread  for  the  locusts,  for 
if  they  come,  everything  will  go  except 
the  melons.  We  have  planted  peach 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  laid  out  a 
strawberry  bed.  There  is  a  vine  in  the 
patio,  and  some  cuttings  just  starting, 
also  two  or  three  figs,  as  yet  very  small. 

To  come  to  my  housekeeping,  how- 
ever. The  first  few  months  in  a  new 
country  must,  of  course,  be  devoted  to 
learning  the  language,  and  unlearning 
the  prejudices  that  a  Briton  is  supposed 


to  be  so  plentifully  supplied  with.  It 
seems  impossible  at  first  to  rule  a  honse 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  of  course 
to  begin  with,  one  makes  absurd  mis- 
takes. But  patience  and  a  strong  sense 
of  humor  on  both  sides  help  to  oil  the 
wheels.  Every  day  some  new  and  use- 
ful word  or  phrase  is  picked  up  ;  and 
if  an  hour  or  two  daily  can  be  given  to 
reading  and  writing  exercises,  one  learns 
quickly  all  that  is  most  necessary. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  servants 
of  all  naticMialities  are  to  be  found. 
Irishwomen  are  preferred,  as  they  are 
clever,  good-tempered,  and  hard-work- 
ing ;  but  they  easily  find  places  in  the 
towns,  and  for  camp-life  one  has  to  be 
content  with  Spaniards  or  Italians.  I 
find  Basques  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
man  and  a  girl  carry  on  all  the  work  of 
the  house.  The  man  is  an  excellent 
cook,  able  to  send  up,  with  the  help  of 
a  Spanish  cookery  book,  what  our  old 
cook  in  Scotland  called  **  pairty  dishes,*' 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  him.  The 
girl  helps  me  in  many  ways,  and  does 
all  the  washing  and  ironing  and  rougher 
housework.  Washing  is  carried  on  in 
the  patio  with  cold  water,  soap  and  plen- 
ty of  sunshine  making  the  linen  whiter 
and  sweeter  than  any  steam  laundry  can 
do. 

lict  me  give  you  an  idea  of  how  our 
day  passes.  Spring  is  now  (November) 
far  advanced,  and  the  days  get  hot,  so 
we  are  all  up  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
have  at  six  o'clock  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
biscuit.  (The  servants  use  matk  or  na- 
tive tea.)  The  first  work  is  churning, 
before  the  day  grows  hot.  At  eight, 
the  bell  on  the  meat-house  rings  for 
breakfast.  (The  meat-house  is  a  small 
brick  building  in  the  farmyard,  some- 
what like  a  chapel,  with  a  bell  hung 
above  the  gable.)  A  steaming  dish  of 
porridge  is  welcome,  and  so  good,  no 
one  would  guess  the  oatmeal  was  from 
a  tin.  At  noon,  the  bell  rings  again 
for  lunch,  a  substantial  meal,  for  the 
hard  work  in  this  strong  fine  air  makes 
every  one  hungrv.  We  begin  with 
soup,  then  invariably  the  national  dish, 
puctiero—mxxiion  boiled  with  vegetables 
of  all  sorts — an  excellent  dish.  Then 
comes  a  dish  of  eggs,  cooked  variously. 
Fish,  alas  !  is  only  to  be  had  in  tins, 
and  is  too  expensive  for  every-day  use. 
Sometimes  Juan  surprises  us  with  a 
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novelty,  as  when,  the  other  day,  he  sent 
in  a  youn^  armadillo  cooked  in  its  shell, 
and  standing,  with  a  painfully  life-like 
air,  on  the  points  of  its  dainty  little 
toes.  I  made  myself  eat  a  little,  and  it 
was  really  very  good. 

Another  surprise  was  more  agreeahle 
— a  dish  of  custard,  garnished  with  an 
ornamental  border  and  lettering  in 
whipped  white  of  egg,  **  October  1892*' 
and  ''October  1893,"  with,  between 
them,  a  mysterious  "  C.  0.  K."  We 
puzzled  over  it ;  and  then  it  flashed 
upon  us  that  it  was  just  a  year  since 
Juan  had  come,  and  the  inscription 
must  be  meant  to  signify  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  cook.  We  sent  for  him,  of 
course,  and  exchanged  felicitations  and 
compliments. 

Luncheon  ends  with  biscuit  and  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  should  explain  that  this 
camp  biscuit  takes  the  place  of  all 
bread.  It  is  round  as  a  ball,  perfectly 
crisp  and  hard,  good,  but,  irom  its 
hardness,  tiresome  to  eat. 

Afternoon  tea,  our  next  meal,  is  very 
welcome  on  a  dusty  hot  day.  Most  of 
the  far  scattered  housekeepers  in  the 
camp  vie,  as  their  sisters  do  at  home,  in 
making  this  meal  an  attractive  one.  I 
have  made  some  anxious  but  successful 
experiments  in  cakes  and  soda-bread, 
Juan  hovering  round  with  a  provoking 
smile.  I  generally  try  to  devise  some 
other  work  for  him  when  I  am  baking, 
as  he  shouts  so  loud  he  makes  me  ner- 
vous. 

One  has  to  remember  that  fuel  is  a 
heavy  item  of  expense,  and  arrange  to 
bake  when  the  stove  is  lit,  as  the  fire  is 
not  kept  up  all  day.  Goal  is  unknown. 
We  burn  a  hard  red  wood  from  the 
north,  which  costs  about  a  dollar  a  day. 
Bones,  roots  of  weeds,  maize  husks,  and 
refuse  from  the  fields,  are  all  used  to 
help  the  fires.  Dinner  is  after  sunset. 
Soup  and  meat  are  easily  arranged  for  ; 
but  puddings  are  my  great  difficulty. 
We  have  no  fruit  yet  from  the  garden, 
and  jam  and  dried  fruits  cost  so  much. 


These  and  all  imported  groceries,  tapi- 
oca, macaroni,  etc.,  are  scarce  and  dear  ; 
while  the  items  that  cost  most  at  home 
— meat,  eggs,  poultry,  milk — we  have 
in  abundance.  It  is  strange  to  have  to 
think  twice  before  using  flour  and  sugar. 
Every  eelancia  is  ready,  like  an  inn,  to 
receive  the  passing  traveller,  who  drops 
in  at  sunset  with  perhaps  a  troop  of 
horses.  Such  travellers  are  often 
friends,  or  friends*  friends,  and  of 
course  welcome  ;  but  it  is  a  little  try- 
ing at  times  to  have  two  or  three  not 
over-clean  natives  at  table  with  us.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  well  mannered,  and 
always  quite  at  ease,  with  a  great  flow 
of  conversation,  and  many  courteous 
Spanish  phrases. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  week  is 
mail-day,  when  the  galera  (coach)  ap- 
pears in  a  cloud  of  dust,  crossing  the 
trackless  pampas.  The  whole  house- 
hold rush  to  the  gate,  to  return  laden 
with  letters,  papers,  and  parcels,  per- 
haps meeting  and  welcoming  a  friend 
fresh  from  town.  Work  is  put  aside 
for  a  time,  home  letters  are  eagerly 
read,  and  newspapers  discussed.  What 
a  flood  of  new  thoughts  they  bring  into 
our  lives,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  home- 
sickness, as  we  .talk  of  the  dear  ones 
who  write  so  faithfully  !  But  work 
must  not  be  long  forgotten,  and  maga- 
zines and  papers  must  wait  until  the 
idle  hour  after  dinner. 

I  hope  I  have  given  some  idea  of  the 
life  we  lead  in  this  far-off  land.  In 
spite  of  all  the  trials  that  beset  house- 
keeping— dust,  omnipresent  flies,  and 
(most  dreaded)  locusts,  that  from  time 
to  time  sweep  down  suddenly  and  de- 
vour every  leaf  and  blossom  in  the  gar- 
den that  has  been  so  carefully  tended 
and  laboriously  watered — in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks,  even  the  greatest — separa-^ 
tion  from  home  and  friends — the  life 
here  is  a  happy  one,  and  time  passes 
both  quickly  and  pleasantly  in  continual 
sunshine  and  fresh  good  air. — Cham- 
bers's  Journal,    . 
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Opposite  my  study  window  stands 
the  parish  church,  and  the  shady  path 
leading  from  the  gates  up  to  the  church- 
door  is  strewn  as  white  as  if  snow  had 
fallen,  with  rice,  which  will  lie  there 
nntil  a  shower  of  rain  has  softened  it 
sufficiently  to  make  an  acceptable  meal 
for  the  sparrows.  It  is  Bank  Holiday, 
the  fashionable  wedding  day  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  and  large  numbers  of  lads 
and  lasses  have  celebrated  it  in  the 
most  approved  way  by  getting  married. 
All  the  morning  there  has  been  a  noisy 
crowd  round  the  church-gates,  and  a 
row  of  the  shabbiest  vehicles  and  most 
broken-down  horses  in  London  has 
stood  waiting  to  carry  ol!  the  wedding 
parties  to  the  railway- station  or  to  the 
nearest  public-house.  The  path  down 
from  the  church -doors  is  a  fairly  long 
one,  and  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
the  boisterous  merry-makmg  which  is 
universal  on  these  occasions,  and  which 
often  degenerates  into  something  very 
like  a  free  fight — though  generally  of  a 
good-humored  nature.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  couples  have  chosen  this  way 
of  spending  their  holiday,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting, if  somewhat  sad,  to  see  their 
first  start  into  the  new  life  which  awaits 
them.  The  majority  have  chartered 
an  old  cab  ;  sometimes  they  rise  to  two 
or  three,  while  sometimes  two  or  three 
cou pies  crowd  into  one.  Five  shillings  a 
cab,  to  hold  any  number,  is  the  standard 
charge  for  a  wedding,  and  a  "  walking 
wedding"  is  the  exception.  Into  these 
vehicles  they  ascend  with  what  dignity 
they  can  preserve  among  the  mingled 
chaff  and  admiration  of  the  ragged  spec- 
tators, and  it  is  significant  of  future  re- 
lations that  the  brides  generally  sit  with 
their  backs  to  the  horses,  while  the 
bridegrooms  light  their  pipes  as  they 
drive  away.  If  it  is  a  walking  wed- 
ding, the  party  separates  into  two 
groups  :  the  men,  including  the  bride- 
groom, lounge  off  smoking  and  shout- 
ing, followed  by  the  group  of  excited, 
chattering  women.  In  this  way  they 
will  spend  the  day,  "  sampling'*  the 
public-houses  and  making  merry  among 
their  friends,  until  any  lingering  traces 


of  the  sobering  effects  of  the  morning 
ceremony  have  been  well  washed  away. 
One  such  party  I  have  watched  followed 
up  and  down  the  streets  by  a  practical 
joker  with  a  hand-bell,  who  was  greatly 
appreciated    by    the    corner-men    and 
street  arabs.     The  toilets  are  wonderfal 
to  behold.     They  range  through  all  va- 
rieties, from  the  orthodox  white   veil 
and  flowing  train  to  the  glowing  greens 
and  purples  of   the  coster-girl,   whose 
wedding  dress  and  hat  will  make  patches 
of  dirty  brightness  up  and  down  the 
slums  for  years  to  come.     The  men  are 
hardly  less  wonderful  in  the  varieties 
of    their    ready-made    or   second-hand 
suits  ;   and  figures  which  are  passable 
enough  as  they  stand  behind  their  bar- 
rows, collarless  and  in  shirt-sleeves,  be- 
come deplorable  spectacles  of  self-con- 
scious awkwardness  when  attired   for 
the  first  time  in  a  complete  suit,  and 
adorned  with  a  floral  button-hole. 

One  wonders,  watching  them,  at  the 
light-hearted  way  in  which  they  take 
this  step.  For  the  girls  especially  it 
means  burdens  which  seem  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne — of  care  and  sickness 
and  poverty,  of  hopeless  squalor  or  un- 
ceasing toil,  leading  to  premature  old 
age  or  death.  By  the  time  they  are 
twenty-five  all  the  elasticitv  and  vigor 
of  youth  are  crushed  out  oi  them,  and 
those  who  maintain  their  self-respect 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
drudgery.  These  early  marriages  are 
the  curse  of  the  poor,  yet  the  causes 
which  lead  to  them  are  often  almost  in- 
conceivably slight — a  fit  of  pique,  a 
taunt  from  some  companion,  the  desire 
for  a  lark,  or  a  bet :  frequently  there 
is  no  more  substantial  foundation  than 
this  in  their  choice  of  a  life-companion, 
and  the  consequences  cannot  fail. 

Among  the  more  thoughtful,  and 
more  carefully  brought  up,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  sort  of  courtship  ;  but  it  is 
quaintly  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Prom  the  first  glimmerings  of  inclina- 
tion there  is  no  secret  about  it ;  Jack 
and  Jane  are  "  going  together  ;*'  and 
when  this  going  together  passes  into  a 
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formal  engagemeut,  it  is  difficult  to  say  the  flret  "  bad  times"  after  marriage. 
— generally,  I  think,  not  uittil  the  day  It  is  not  quite  such  a  tragedy  as  it  ap- 
is fixed.  It  is  a  preliminary  probation,  pears,  though  sad  enough  ;  "  selling 
rather  than  an  engagement,  and  the  the  home"  is  with  East  Londoners  a 
experiment  can  be  given  up  without  recognized  method  of  raising  money, 
much  blame  attaching  to  either  side,  and  many  articles  are  avowedly  bought 
"Yon  wouldn't  have  us  take  the  first  with  a  view  to  being  handy  for  the 
that  comes?"  a  girl  will  say;  "and  pawnbroker.  It  is  a  part  of  their  prin- 
how  can  we  know  whether  we  like  them  ciple  of  life,  the  subordination  of  future 
unless  we  go  with  them  ?"  How,  in-  needs  to  present  fancies,  and  they  argue 
deed  !  In  the  crowded  homes  of  the  that  it  is  better  to  enjoy  luxuries  while 
poor  there  is  little  room  for  quiet  social  they  can  than  to  have  money  lying  idle 
intercourse,  and  parents  have  no  time,  in  the  Bavings-bank. 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  super-  Were  it  not  for  this  false  economy  of 
intend  the  matrimonial  ventures  of  their  borrowing  from  the  future  which  viti- 
daughters.  So  acquaintance  begius  in  atea  all  poorer  London  (and  makes  co- 
the  course  of  work  or  at  some  festivity,  operative  stores  an  impossibility),  young 
and  ripens  on  trips  to  Sew  Gardens  people  of  this  class  might  find  it  no  bad 
and  Hampetead  Heath,  is  fostered  by  venture  to  throw  in  their  lots  together, 
treatings  to  the  theatre  or  music  half,  and  trust  to  their  own  right  hands  to 
and  culminates  when  Jack  gets  a  rise  pull  them  through  life.  But  at  a  little 
in  wages  and  Jane  has  saved  up  enough  lower  level  we  find  courage  degenerat- 
for  a  wedding  dress  and  her  share  of  ing  into  foolhardiness,  and  self-confi- 
the  furniture.  deoce  into  a  childish  inability  to  foresee 
Such  a  pair  will,  perhaps,  have  as  even  the  inevitable  claims  of  the  future. 
good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  any;  What  is  to  be  said  for  instances  like  the 
they  have  learned  to  know  each  other  following,  which  are  to  be  numbered, 
under  the  ordinary  routine  of  workaday  not  by  tens  or  hundreds,  but  by  thou- 
life,  and  it  is  not  left  to  marriage  to  sands? 

divulge  the  failings  of  temper  and  char-  A.  B.  is  aged  twenty-one,  and  has  a 
aefer  on  either  side.  From  a  worldly  wife  and  three  children  to  support ;  he 
point  of  view  their  position  will  not  does  it  by  turning  a  piano-organ  to  the 
seem  much  to  boast  of  to  young  people  accompaniment  of  a  tin  whistle.  His 
who  regard  money  in  the  bank  and  a  story  is  that  he  was  put  to  work  at  four- 
fixed  income  as  indispensable  conditions  teen,  got  tired  of  it,  ran  away  to  sea 
of  life.  Capital  they  have  none,  beyond  and  got  tired  of  that;  he  came  home, 
what  they  may  possess  of  skill  and  and  at  sixteen  married  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
strength.  Any  little  savings  will  bo  and  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  he 
invested  in  the  home,  which — like  Trad-  could  to  keep  her.  He  is  a  well-made, 
dies — they  mostly  pick  up  bit  by  bit ;  active,  rather  intelligent  young  fellow, 
beginning  even  before  they  have  turned  capable  of  doing  better  tbings  by  na- 
tbeir  attention  toward  any  particular  ture,  but  hopelessly  dragged  down  by 
mate.  The  girl,  if  she  is  of  the  better  the  responsibilities  he  has  so  recklessly 
sort,   will   probably   have   managed  to  assumed. 

get  a  sewing-machine  on  the  hire  sys-  C.  D.  is  another  sort ;  dull  mentally 
tern,  and  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  and  feeble  physically,  he  has  never  sup- 
furnishing  the  single  room   in   which  ported  even  himself  for  a  whole  year, 
they  start  life  together.      During  the  but  has  always  been  kept  by  his  wid- 
first  year,  while  the  wife  is  still  earn-  owed  mother  through  the  winter.     Last 
ing,  many  little  articles  of  luxury  """  -""-»■"-""--:'■''  ■■  "■■-'  "f  nJ^^iiio-n  »=f>.n- 
be  added,  which  will  gradually  d 
pear  as  the  family  increases  and  tro 
accumulate.       Have    you  never 
dered,  on  looking  in  at  the  pawnbro 
windows,   where    all   the  gaudy 
overmantels,  and  elaborate  tea-sen 
and  numberless  plated  spoons  and  i 
come  from  ?    They  are  the  harre 
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Couples  such  as  these  will  not  even 
wait  to  get  a  decent  home  together. 
An  old  bedstead  and  bedding,  two  rick- 
ety chairs  and  a  table  to  match,  a  strip 
of  greasy  carpet  and  two  or  three  cracked 
cups  and  saucers — these  will  be  collected 
from  sympathizing  neighbors,  or  picked 
up  for  a  lew  halfpence  from  the  coster- 
monger's  stalls,  and  will  satisfy  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. There  are  thousands  of  such  homes 
which  have  not  cost  10^.  to  get  together, 
and  would  not  realize  5^.  if  sold,  and 
these  afford  all  of  decency  and  comfort 
at  which  their  owners  aim. 

Another,  and  no  less  fatal,  kind  of 
recklessness  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing case  :  E.  F.,  a  young  man  already 
advanced  in  consumption,  marries  a 
crippled  girl,  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing beyond  a  little  needlework.  He 
had  a  little  business,  and  was  doing 
fairly  well,  but  shortly  after  marriage 
was  told  that  his  only  chance  of  life 
depended  upon  his  passing  the  next 
winter  in  a  milder  climate.  He  sold 
the  business  and  handed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  his  wife  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  the  child  during 
his  absence ;  but  she,  resenting  the 
thought  of  being  left,  invested  the 
whole  amount  next  day  in  a  ''  melode- 
on''  (from  what  I  can  gather  a  large 
and  expensive  kind  of  musical  box)  and 
defied  him  to  go  and  leave  her  desti- 
tute. He  did  not  go,  and  from  that 
time  forward  they  sank  lower  and  low- 
er, picking  up  a  living  in  the  streets, 
buying  old  clothes  and  selling  them 
again,  and  supported  largely  by  char- 
ity, until  he  died  and  left  her  with  two 
children  to  bring  up  as  best  she  may. 

What  can  be  expected  of  lives  in 
which  the  responsibilities  are  met  in 
this  spirit  ?  You  will  find  the  results 
most  manifest  in  the  lower  class  Board 
schools.  Tne  troops  of  ragged,  dirty, 
stunted  little  urchins,  neglected,  and 
crippled  in  mind  and  body,  that  you 
will  see  there,  are  the  offspring  of  these 
reckless  marriages.  Follow  them  home, 
and  you  will  see  the  ruined  lives  of  their 
parents  ;  the  mothers  are  either  worn- 
out  drudges  before  they  have  reached 
middle  a^e,  or  have  developed  into  the 
careless  slatterns  who  live  on  the  door- 
step gossiping  with  like-minded  neigh- 
bors ;  the  fathers,  with  all  self-respect 


crushed  out  of  them,  are  reduced  to 
picking  up  odd  jobs  at  the  street  coj-- 
ner,  and  live  more  in  the  public-hoase 
than  in  their  wretched  homes.  When 
we  think,  further,  what  the  children, 
brought  up  in  such  surroundings  must 
become,  tnis  question  of  improvident 
marriage  shows  itself  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  modern  social  life. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the 
overcrowding  in  our  large  towns.     Too 
often  marriage  is  accepted  as  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  conditions  which 
have  become  unbearable.     Family  life 
which  is  carried  on  in  one  or  two  rooms 
is  bad  enough  when   the  family  still 
consists  of  children  ;  as  they  grow  up 
to  be  young  men  and  women  it  becomes 
intolerable.     Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter 
for  the  young  people  to  be  independent, 
even  when  they  are  earning  sufficient  to 
support  themselves.      There  are  very 
few  among  the  less  educated  classes  who 
can  endure  the  solitude  of  living  quite 
alone,  even  if  it  were  an  easier  matter 
than  it  is  to  break  away  from  the  home- 
life  without  some  obvious  excuse.     For 
girls,  moreover,  it  is  hardly  desirable  ; 
while  to  young  men  the  prospect  of 
preparing  ^  their  own  meals  and  doing 
their  own  household  work  is  not  an 
attractive  one.     The  same  overcrowd- 
ing which  makes  family  life  difficult 
makes  boarding  in  most  cases  impossi- 
ble,  and   the  one  solution  they  have 
found  to  the  problem  is  to  look  round 
for  a  more  or  less  suitable  companion. 
How  far  well-conducted  boarding-houses 
for  young  men  and  women  may  meet 
the  dilliculty  is  an  experiment  yet  to  be 
tried  ;  the  great  point  will  be  to  ensure 
their  being  well  conducted  without  mak* 
ing  them  too  oppressive  for  natures  lit- 
tle wont  to  discipline  and  much  given 
to  self-indulgence. 

Much  of  the  evil  is  due  also  to  false 
ideas  about  life  >vhich  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  lower  classes  that 
girls  are  allowed  to  think,  and  even 
made  to  feel,  that  a  woman's  life  has 
no  legitimate  interests  outside  those  of 
marriage,  and  that,  therefore,  to  lose 
an  opportunity  of  getting  married  may 
be  to  miss  all  of  good  which  life  has  to 
offer.  Nor  are  those  who  should  be  the 
teachers  of  the  young  on  such  important 
matters  wholly  without  blame ;  their 
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doctrine  that  to  discourage  early  mar- 
riage is  to  encourage  immorality  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  poor — ^perhaps,  if  they  did  but 
know  it,  tne  greatest  of  which  they 
have  as  a  class  to  complain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Evil  enough  there  is,  as  all 
know  who  have  much  to  do  with  the 
poor ;  but  those  among  whom  these 
marriages  take  place  are  just  those  who 
still  have  a  respect  for  such  obligations 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  recognize, 
and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  sink  to 
a  lower  level  in  consequence  of  their 
imprudence  than  they  would  be  in  con- 


sequence of  judicious  teaching  and  warn- 
ing. As  it  is  they  are  acting  up  to  the 
highest  standard  which  has  been  set 
before  them,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  if  they  are  shown  one  still 
higher  they  will  not  aim  at  that  also. 
To  realize  that  the  people  have  a  capac- 
ity for  rising  as  well  as  falling  is  the 
next  step  toward  the  social  Utopia,  in 
which  no  one  will  enter  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  bring  ap  a 
family  in  decency  and  comfort. — Con- 
temporary Review. 
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A  QUABTBBLT  magazioe  of  bibliography  is 
soon  to  make  its  first  appearance  in  London. 
It  wiU  contain  papers  by  writers  of  authority 
onvarions  points  of  booklore  ;  and,  saccessfal 
or  not,  wi]l  end  its  eiistence  with  the  twelfth 
number  in  December,  1896. 

ABOHDEA.CON  Fabbab  hss  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  a  book  to  be  caUed  ' '  The  Life  of 
Christ  in  Art,"  illastrating  the  manner  in 
which  art  reflects  and  expresses  the  eyer- 
changing  phases  of  Christian  opinion  on  re- 
ligions subjects. 

Thb  well-known  Rassian  painter  Yerest- 
3hagin  is  said  to  haye  finished  a  noyel  en- 
titled  '*The  War  Correspondent,'*  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  last  Tnrco  Russian  war, 
at  which  the  artist  was  himself  present.  The 
noyel  is  expected  to  contain  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  of  war,  and  it  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  Russian  and  German. 

Pbofessob  Petbie*s  "  History  of  Egypt,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos/*  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  history  of  Egypt  in  six  yol- 
ttmes,  intended  both  for  students  and  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  reference.  In  the  earlier 
periods  eyery  trace  of  the  yarious  kings  will 
be  noticed,  and  all  historical  questions  will  be 
fully  discussed.  The  special  features  will  be 
that  the  illustrations  will  be  largely  photo- 
graphic, or  from  fac-simile  drawings,  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  new  material  not  yet  pub- 
lished ;  that  references  will  be  giyen  to  the 
source  of  each  statement  and  monument,  thus 
affording  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 
and  that  lists  are  supplied  of  all  the  known 
monuments  of  each  king.     The  second  yolume 


will  coyer  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty  ;  the  third,  the  twenty-first  to  the 
thirtieth  dynasty  ;  the  fourth  will  be  deyoted 
to  the  Ptolemaic  rule  ;  the  fifth  to  Roman 
rule  ;  and  the  sixth  to  Mohammedan  rale. 
This  last  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole. 

Mme.  Blanc  says  that  Bret  Harte  is  of  aU  the 
American  authors  of  the  time  the  most  popu- 
lar in  France,  and  that  Howells  is  not  gen- 
erally liked  by  the  French. 

Mb.  Stopfobd  A.  Bbooks*s  new  work,  "  Ten- 
nyson :  his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life/* 
is  completed,  and  wiU  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Isbister,  London,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Besides  a  critical  survey  of  the 
principal  poems,  the  yolame  deals  with  Ten- 
nyson*s  faculty  as  an  artist,  his  relation  to 
Christianity  and  to  social  politics,  his  attitude 
toward  nature  (in  which  he  differed  from  the 
great  poets  of  the  century),  and  his  specula- 
tiye  theology. 

Pbofessob  Mommsen,  the  great  historian  of 
Rome,  is  so  absent-minded  that,  as  his  dangh- 
ter-in  law  says,  he  once  met  one  of  his  many 
children  on  the  street,  patted  him  on  the  head 
and  asked  his  name,  whereupon  the  boy  re- 
plied, "Why,  I  am  your  little  CarlT'  much 
to  his  father's  surprise. 

The  London  Vhronide  says:  "Men  of  let- 
ters fall  into  three  great  classes :  the  proph- 
ets, those  in  whom  the  instinct  of  self-expres- 
sion is  the  primary  motiye,  the  care  for  form 
coming  as  an  after  thought  or  not  at  all ;  the 
artists,  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the  exercise 
of  skill ;  and  the  tradesmen,  who  write,  and 
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sometimes  write  Tery  well,  simply  because 
that  chances  to  be  their  handiest  means  of 
making  a  Hying.** 

Mattbice  F.  Eoan,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
eratare  in  the  UniTersity  of  Notre  Dame, 
says  :  "  In  Shakespeare's  time  may  be  said  to 
have  been  foanded  the  modem  novel.  He 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  oor  American  nov- 
elist, Mr.  W.  Dean  Ho  wells." 

RoBKBT  Buchanan  says  :  "  I  am  glad  that 
the  great  story-tellers,  from  Homer  to  Shake- 
speare, and  from  Shakespeare  to  Charles  Dick- 
ens, ha?e  held  their  noses  in  the  air,  instead  of 
keeping  them  in  the  mad.  It  is  better,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  to  paint  everything  white 
than  to  paint  everything  black." 

A  Fbench  translation  of  Mary  £.  Wilkfns's 
charm iog  stories  has  been  published  in  Lan- 
sanne,  and  is  very  generally  appreciated. 

CoNSTANTiMOPLB  is  onc  of  the  best  remain- 
ing schools  of  calligraphy.  Saltans,  in  choos- 
ing a  calling  or  trsde,  have  taken  ap  that  of 
the  writer,  and  specimens  of  their  workman  - 
ship  can  sometimes  be  parchased.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Chancellery  of  the  Impe- 
rial Divan  still  preserves  the  best  practition- 
ers in  the  various  writings,  and  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  the  art  the  Saltan  has  directed 
the  number  of  officials  to  be  increased. 

*'  Can  we  not,*'  asks  Walter  Besant,  '*  by  re- 
fusing to  notice  worthless  book  in  reviews,  do 
much  to  stop  the  production  of  bad  books  ? 
Silence  kills  far  more  certainly  than  abuse. 
Is  there  any  other  method  of  repressing  rub- 
bish?" 

The  German  historian,  Professor  Mommsen, 
is  hard  at  work  in  the  Naples  libraries  getting 
material  for  his  Boman  history,  which  will 
not  be  finished  for  two  or  three  years. 

Walter  Besant  says  :  "  Kipling  is  the  great- 
est genius  we  have  had  for  fifty  years  in  im- 
agination, genius  and  grip,  and  I  think  his 
story,  '  The  Man  who  would  be  King,'  the 
finest  story  in  the  English  language." 

An  international  exhibition  of  books,  which 
it  is  presumed  will  possess  much  interest  for 
authors,  publishers,  and  bookfiellers,  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris  in  July,  remaining  open  till  late 
in  the  autumn. 

An  enthusiastic  German  has  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  Heine  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa, 
placing  thereon  a  suitable  poetic  inscription. 
This  is  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poet's  native  place  have  done. 


Ben  AN  once  said  :  "  I  spend  hoars  polish- 
ing a  single  phrase.  I  have  used  an  eDtire 
morning  deciding  between  two  adjectives.' ' 

Not  without  profound  lessons  for  careless 
speakers,  writers,  and  students  is  that  legend 
of  the  Talmudical  times,   relating  how    the 
small  letter  "  yod"  being  one  day  badly  pat 
upon  the   parchment    raised  itself    up   and 
'*  cried  aloud  to  God."    A  word  is  really  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  of  man's  crea- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  respected,  properlj 
understood,  and  carefully  employed  and  pro- 
nounced.    It  may  often  hide  within  it  noble 
moving  histories,  though  lightly  used,  just  as 
the  clod  which  the  ploughman  turns  may  con- 
ceal a  treasure.    Take,  for  instance,  the  term 
**  colophon,"  which  printers  apply  to  the  close 
of  a  printed  volume.     Which  of  them  asks 
why  it  should  mean  ''  the  end,"  or  recalls  the 
fact  that  Colophon  was  that  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  confederate  cities  which  furnished  ost- 
airy  to  the  League,  and  these  horsemen  were 
so  good  and  valiant  that  they  always  finished 
off  a  battle  victoriously,  so  that  "  to  come  to 
Colophon' '  was  to  put  the  last  touch  to  a  bust- 
ness  ?    It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  in  the 
course  of  their  teaching  public  and  private  in- 
strnctors  everywhere  would  give  themselves 
more  pains  to  explain  and  elicit  for  their  sta- 
dents  the  inner  history  and  force  of  words. 
Few,  indeed,  there  are.  in  any  language,  which 
will  not  yield  up  to  patient  and  enlightened 
analysis  some  illuminating  record  of  how  they 
came  upon  the  tongues  of  men.     Some  are  as 
ancient  as  the  first  sound  that  was  babbled  by 
a  child  to  its  mother  ;  some  have  whole  his 
tories  in  them  ;  some  are  new,  ugly,  and  in- 
correct,  and,   like   ''scientist,"    "authorita- 
rian," and  "electrocution,"  vex  the  scholar- 
ly ear  with  their  base  construction.     Possibly 
the  new  School  of  English  Literature  at  Ox- 
ford may  effect  something  to  revive  and  en- 
courage  the  declining  study  of  words.     It  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  the  foolish  who  think 
that  it  matters  little  how  we  deal  in  speech 
and  script  with  these  coins  of  the  mind. — 
••  Study  of  Words/'  Daily  Telegraph, 
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MISCELLANY. 

Tattebed  Volumes. — The  manner  in  which 
books  are  regarded  by  literary  workers  is  a 
somewhat  curious  subject,  and  a  short  account 
thereof  may  possibly  prove  not  uninteresting. 

Among  those  who  have  won  more  or  less 
fame  by  the  pen  may  be  counted  many  differ. 
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ent  specimens  of  the  book-lover,  from  the  gen- 
nine  bibliomaniac  to  the  yoracions  and  taste- 
less reader  who  regards  a  book  as  mere  leather 
and  paper ' a  collection  of  material  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  remark  that  there  is  often  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  a  man's  tastes  and  de- 
sires and  their  fulfilment.  Many  a  book-lover 
lacks  the  wherewithal  to  approach  in  any  way 
his  idea  of  a  suitable  covering  for  his  favorite 
volumes.  Somelimes  one  has  to  turn  amateur 
bookbinder.  Even  Southey  occasionally 
bound  a  volume  himself.  He  once  presented 
a  copy  of  his  "  Madoc,"  in  quarto,  to  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend  in  the  Lake  District,  and  the 
volume  is  still  in  existence,  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

Mr.  Stranger,  from  the  author. 
This  book,  binding  and  all. 
Is  the  handiwork  of  Greta  Hall. 

R.  8. 

Leigh  Hunt»  speaking  of  Matthias  Oorvinus, 
who  bound  his  books  in  vellum  and  gold, 
says  :  **  Not  being  a  king  of  Hungary ,  nor  rich, 
nor  having  a  confessor  to  absolve  us  from  sins 
of  expenditure,  how  lucky  is  it  that  we  can  take 
delight  in  books  whose  outsides  are  of  the 
homeliest  description  f  .  .  .  We  should  have 
liked  to  challenge  the  majesty  of  Hungary  to  a 
bout  at  bookbinding,  and  seen  which  would 
have  ordered  the  most  intense  and  ravishing 
'  legatura/  something  at  which  De  Seuil  or 
Grolier  himself  should  have '  sigh'd  and  looked 
and  sigh'd  again  ; '  something  which  would 
have  made  him  own  that  there  was  nothing 
between  it  and  an  angel's  wing.  Meantime, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  us  but  dirt  or  tatters, 
or  cold,  plain  calf,  ackocl  binding— a  thing 
which  we  hate  for  its  insipidity  and  formality. '  * 

Charles  Lamb,  careful  enough  as  to  the  in- 
sides  of  what  he  called  his  ' '  midnight  dar- 
lings," was  unable  to  clothe  them  all  in  decent 
attire.  In  his  delightful ' '  Detached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Beading,"  he  says  in  his  quaint 
and  paradoxical  style :  '*  To  view  a  well- 
arranged  assortment  of  blockheaded  Encyclo- 
psddias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out 
in  an  array  of  russia  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe 
of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably  re- 
olothe  my  shivering  folios  ;  would  renovate 
Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world. 
I  never  see  these  impostors  but  I  long  to  strip 
them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in  their 
spoils."  Yet  he  contended  that ''  in  some  re- 
spects the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands 
from  binding."      Crabb  Bobinson  describes 


the  library  of  his  friend  the  *'  gentle  Elia'*  as 
**  the  finest  collection  of  shabby  books  I  ever 
saw  ;  such  a  number  of  first  rate  works  in  very 
bad  condition  is,  I  think,  nowhere  to  be 
found."  On  being  once  asked  how  he  knew 
his  books,  Lamb  replied  :  '*  How  does  a  shep- 
herd know  his  sheep  ?" 

Burton,  in  his  "Book-hunter,**  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  De  Quincey's  famous  col- 
lection of  books.  "  Some  legend  there  is  of  a 
book  creditor  having  forced  his  way  into  the 
Caous  den,  and  there  seen  a  sort  of  rubble  in- 
ner wall  of  volumes,  with  their  edges  outward  ; 
while  others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  ple- 
beian sheepskin  and  the  aristocratic  russian, 
were  squeezed  into  certain  tubs  drawn  from 
the  washing  establishment  of  a  confiding 
landlady." 

The  famous  reviewer  Jeffrey  treated  with 
disdain  the  bookbinder's  delicate  art.  Books 
were  merely  meant  to  be  read,  he  contended, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
words  were  visible.  Lord  Cockbum  laments 
the  fact  that  Jeffrey's  library  was,  '*  fora  lover 
of  books,  and  for  one  who  had  picked  up  a 
few,  most  wretched  ;  and  so  ill  cared  for  that 
the  want  even  of  a  few  volumes  never  dis. 
turbed  him."  Carlyle,  in  his  Beminiscences, 
describes  the  study  of  his  brilliant  countryman 
as  "  a  roomy,  not  ovemeat,  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  big  baize-covered  table 
loaded  with  book-rows  and  paper  bundles. 
On  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  tables  were 
book-shelves,  likewise  well  filled,  but  with 
books  in  tattery,  ill  bound,  or  unbound  con- 
dition." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  greater  Scotsman 
than  Jeffrey,  Adam  Smith,  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  outside  of  his  books,  and  sought 
relief  from  his  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  "  dismal  science"  in  the  choice  of  leather 
and  decorations.  "  I  am  a  beau,"  was  his  re- 
mark, '*  in  nothing  but  my  books." 

Jeffrey,  in  describing  his  introduction  to 
Scott,  says  he  found  him  "  in  a  small  den,  on 
the  sunk  floor  of  his  father's  house  in  George 
Square,  surrounded  with  dingy  books. ' '  From 
what  has  already  been  said  of  his  own  library, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
meaning  he  attached  to  the  word  "  dingy." 
Years  afterward,  Lockhart  thus  described  Sir 
Walter's  collection  :  "  The  walls  were  entirely 
clothed  with  books,  most  of  them  folios  and 
quartos,  and  all  in  that  complete  state  of  re- 
pair which  at  a  glance  reveals  a  tinge  of  biblio- 
mania." He  also  adds  that  "the  old  bind- 
ings had  obviously  been  retouched  and  re- 
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gilt  in  the  most  approved  manner  ;  the  new, 
when  the  books  were  of  any  mark,  were  rich, 
bnt  never  gaadjr— a  large  proportion  of  blae 
morocoo — all  stamped  with  the  device  of  the 
portcullis,  and  its  motto,  "  Glausus  tntus 
ero" — being  an  anagram  of  his  name  in  Lat- 


in. 


ft 


It  was  Burton's  opinion  that  in  this  respect 
"poets  are  apt  to  be  ragamuffins."  Words- 
worth holds  a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of 
those  gentry.  His  library  was  once  described 
as  "  the  most  wretched  thing  that  ever  went  by 
the  name — a  mere  litter  of  tattered  old  vol 
umes  on  a  few  shelves."  De  Quinoey,  by  no 
means  inclined  toward  bibliomania,  describes 
the  books  of  the  great  Lake  poet  as  ''ill  bound 
or  not  bound  at  all— in  boards,  sometimes  in 
tatters  ;  many  of  them  imperfect  as  to  the 
number  of  volumes  as  well  as  mutilated  as  to 
the  number  of  pages.  ' 

James  Thomson  also  belonged  to  the  brigade 
of  ragamuffins.  It  is  said  tbat  he  used  to  out 
the  leaves  of  books  with  his  snuffers.  There 
is  a  good  story  of  the  poet  in  Burton's  "  Book- 
hunter,"  which  deserves  to  be  given  at  length. 
"  He  had,"  says  Burton,  *'  an  uncle,  a  clever, 
active  mechanic,  who  could  do  many  things 
with  his  hands,  and  contemplated  James's 
indolent,  dreamy,  '  feckless '  character  with 
impatient  disgust.  When  the  first  of  the 
'  Seasons  ' — Winterit  was,  I  believe— had  been 
completed  at  press,  Jamie  thought,  by  a  pres- 
entation copy,  to  triumph  over  his  uncle's 
scepticism  ;  and,  to  propitiate  his  good  opin- 
ion, he  had  the  book  handsomely  bound.  The 
old  man  never  looked  inside,  or  asked  what 
the  book  was  about,  but,  turning  it  round  and 
round  with  his  fingers,  in  grateful  admiration, 
exclaimed  :  ''  Come,  is  that  really  our  Jamie's 
doin'  now  ?  —  Weel,  I  never  thought  the  cratur 
wad  hae  had  the  handicraft  to  do  the  like  ! '  " 

Goldsmith  was  as  careless  with  his  books  as 
with  his  money  ;  and  though  his  library  at  one 
time  contained  many  curious  and  rare  books, 
he  never  hesitated  to  tear  out  a  leaf  to  save 
either  time  or  trouble.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
relates  how,  when  engaged  on  his  historical 
researches  about  music.  Goldsmith  told  him 
some  curious  things  one  night  at  the  club. 
Hawkins  asked  him  to  put  them  in  writing, 
and  promised  to  call  for  them.  Of  course. 
Goldsmith  was  not  ready  when  his  friend 
called,  but  he  quickly  took  down  a  book  and 
tore  out  six  leaves  containing  the  information. 
In  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  poem,  "  The  Book- 
plate's Petition,"  is  the  following  reference  to 


another  great  man  who  was  occasionally  rong^li 
on  books  : 

This  was  a  scholar,  one  of  those 
Whose  Greek  is  sounder  than  their  hose  ; 
He  loved  old  books  and  nappy  ale, 
So  lived  at  Streatham,  next  to  Thrale. 
'Twas  there  this  stain  of  grease  I  boast 
Was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson's  toast. 

—  Chambers* 8  Jowmal. 

How  Climates  Changs. — ^It  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  to  many  men  and  women  born  in 
New  England  that  the  summers  are  longer — 
as  measured  by   the  heated  term — and  the 
winters  warmer  than  they  were  a  half-century 
ago,  and  that  this  result  has  been  reached  by 
slowly  bnt  surely  operating  causes,  and   this 
slow  but  sure  change  in  the  climate  of  the 
country  is  one  of  momentous  interest   not 
only  to  the  naturalist,  but  to  the  average  citi- 
zen as  well,  for  should  it  continue  vast  changes 
would  follow  in  the  industries  and  products 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions.    It  would  not  be  an  unprecedented 
experience  if  the  northern  half  of  the  American 
continent    was    passing    through  a  climatic 
change  of  so  positive  a  sort  as  to  become 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  globe.    For 
while  scientific  observation  and  records  are 
of  too  recent  a  period  to  supply  us  with  ade- 
quate data  for  intelligent  judgment  as  to  it, 
nevertheless  literature  is  filled  with  evidence 
bearing  directly  upon  the  point,  and  so  im- 
plicit in  its  nature  and  so  emphatic  in  its 
iteration  as  to  be  unimpeachable.     As  most 
Americans  are  too  busy  to  know  much  of  the 
past,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  passages  in  ancient  writings  which  might 
be  quoted  in  enforcement  of  our  suggestion. 

The  land  of  Palestine  is  certainly  not  to  day 
a  wintry  country.  But  thirty  or  more  centu- 
ries ago  an  ancient  poet  wrote  :  "  Hast  thou 
entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  Or 
hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail  ?  Out 
of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ?  and  the  hoary 
frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ?  The 
waters  are  hidden  as  with  a  solid  rock,  and 
the  face  of  the  deep  is  frozen."  Such,  evi- 
dently, was  the  degree  and  effect  of  the  cold 
in  the  land  of  the  Midianites  thirty  centuries 
ago.  And  David,  writing  several  centuries 
later,  gives  the  following  description  of  in- 
tense winter  weather  :  "He  giveth  snow  like 
wool.  He  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes. 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels.  Who 
can  stand  before  his  cold  ?"  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  climate  in  the  land  of  Palestine 
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twenty-eight  and  thirty  oentnries  ago.  But, 
instead  of  snow,  hail,  ioe  with  the  solidity  of 
rock,  and  frozen  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
connlry  to  day  live  in  a  hot,  snltry  climate,  in 
which  snow  and  ice  are  never  seen.  The  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  as  it  was  of  old  time,  and  the 
great  change  which  has  come  to  it,  are  not 
beyond  the  student^s  knowledge.  Virgil  was 
both  a  poet  and  a  skilled  agriculturist,  and  in 
his  "  Georgios"  he  often  gives  directions  for 
the  security  of  young  cattle  against  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  ice  aud  snow  and  periods  of 
intensely  cold  weather.  His  directions  were 
for  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua  and  Naples, 
and  when  speaking  of  Calabria,  the  most  south, 
ern  and  hottest  part  of  Italy,  he  alludes  to  the 
freezing  of  the  large  rivers  and  streams  as  a 
thing  to  be  annually  expected.  Nor  does  he 
stand  alone  in  his  witness  as  to  this  matter, 
for  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  other  authors  of  their 
time  speak  of  ice  and  snow  as  prevalent  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  while  iBlian,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  giv- 
ing of  specific  directions  of  how  to  fish  for 
eels  when  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice. 
These  descriptions  of  Italian  climate  apply  as 
it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Ovid  can  be  quoted  in  this  connection  also. 
We  are  writing  from  memory  and  with  less 
fulness  than  we  might  could  we  turn  to  the 
author's  books,  but  should  any  classicist  be 
interested  to  follow  us  he  will  find  that  our 
recollection  is  essentially  correct.  This  poet 
was  banished  from  Italy  to  Tomas  by  the  em« 
peror.  This  place  is  near  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  climatically  includes  the  re- 
gion round  about  Constantinople.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  exile  in  this  region,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  saw  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea 
covered  with  ice  ;  that  this  ice  was  not  only 
strong  enough  to  support  men,  but  oxen  and 
heavy  sleds  loaded  with  products.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  the  wine  of  the  country  was 
often  frozen,  and  that  the  snow  in  many  places 
in  the  forests  was  never  fully  melted  during  the 
entire  summer.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  in  the  year  401  the  Euxine  Sea  was  fro- 
zen over  for  twenty  daya  together.  This  is 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  picture  to  one 
who  has  lived  in  this  century  in  Constantino- 
ple or  has  knowledge  of  its  climate.  The 
Alps  and  Apennines  are  the  highest  of  Euro- 
pean mountains.  History  has  no  stranger 
tale  to  tell  than  the  march  of  Hannibal's  army 
over  these  lofty  ranges.  It  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  antiquity.  Livy  and  Polybius 
both  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  sufferings 


of  his  troops  from  the  terrible  cold  they  en- 
countered and  the  awful  obstacles  of  the  snow 
and  ice.  But  these  mountains  are  easily 
passed  to-day. 

Nor  have  the  changes  in  the  climate  of  Ger- 
many been  less  remarkable.  A  Latin  histo- 
rian records  that  in  CaBsar's  time  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  were  not  only  frequently  fro- 
zen, but  so  deply  frozen  that  the  ice  was  able 
to  uphold,  without  cracking,  the  heaviest  of 
weights.  He  says  that  the  barbarians — the 
native  Germans— chose  the  winter  season  for 
their  campaigns,  because  they  could  then 
transport  their  armies,  cavalry  and  heavy 
wagons,  along  these  rivers  over  a  solid  bridge 
of  ice.  And  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
things  which,  until  recently,  the  New  Eng- 
land people  have  been  accustomed  to  see — the 
picture  of  frozen  rivers  and  lakes  used  as  the 
highways  of  pleasure  and  the  heaviest  trans- 
portation. We  might  easily  continue  these 
quotations  from  the  ancient  authors  in  witness 
that  the  climate  of  both  Asia  and  Europe  has 
undergone  a  vast  change  in  the  last  2000  or  3000 
years — a  change  so  profound  that  it  has  affect- 
ed both  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  products  of  these  countries  ;  a  change 
which  amounts  to  one  degree  for  each  hun- 
dred years  ;  but  we  have  suggested  enough  to 
give  direction  to  the  popular  thought  touching 
a  probable  change  of  the  climate  in  our  own 
country.  May  it  not  be  that  the  same  causes 
which  operated  to  modify  the  climate  of  the 
East  are  now  at  work  changing  that  of  this 
western  hemisphere,  and  that  within  1000  or 
2000  years  the  palm  and  the  date  tree  will  be 
growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Merrimao,  and  the  pomegranate  blossom 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  White  Mountains  shall 
be  covered  with  the  olive  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
the  American  of  the  future  shall  spend  his 
summers  under  the  orange  groves  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  habitants  of  Quebec  shall 
ship  us  our  tea  as  they  pick  it  in  the  slopes 
of  the  Laurentian  hills?  Verily,  who  may 
foretell  the  changes  that  may  come  to  New 
England  and  North  America  if  the  world  will 
only  go  on  getting  hotter  and  hotter? — Mr, 
W.  H.  H,  Murray,  in  The  Boston  Globe  (£7.  8.), 

A  Night  with  a  Poob  Man's  Lawteb. — 
"  Are  all  these  people  waiting  to  see  the  law- 
yer ?'  • 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  there  ain't  near  so  many  as 
we  gets  sometimes." 

The  night  was  wet,  and  perhaps  that  ao- 
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oonnted  for  the  diminished  attendanoe,  though 
to  a  Tisitor  the  waiting  room  seemed  fall  to 
OTorflowing.  The  thirst  for  legal  advice  ap- 
pears very  great  at  Canning  Town. 

' '  First  case,  please  !*'  The  lawyer  has  come 
— a  barrister  by  profession  and  a  member  of 
the  Mansfield  House  University  Settlement — 
and  acting  as  his  own  usher,  he  summons  the 
first  gratuitous  client.  The  principle  here  is 
*'  first  come,  first  served,"  though  sometimes 
the  crowd  of  applicants,  amounting  frequent- 
ly to  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  permit  a  devi- 
ation among  themselves. 

The  first  case  comes  to  the  Warden's  room 
where  the  barrister  sits.  He  has  almost  inva- 
riably the  same  opening  questions,  and  after 
courteously  offering  his  poor  clients  a  seat 
and  putting  them  at  their  ease  he  seeks  to 
know  their  name  and  their  employment. 

**  Simple  enough,  surely,"  but  the  long  rig- 
marole upon  which  some  of  these  good  people 
will  enter  is  astonishing,  The  patient,  clear- 
headed lawyer  has  often  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  a  straight,  sharp  question,  to  which  he 
insists  upon  having  a  straight  and  simple  an- 
swer. 

For  instance,  our  first  case  to-night,  a  pale 
youth  with  a  sickly  mustache,  is  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 
He  had  written  to  the  "  Home  Sekketerry  at 
Chelsea.'' 

**  The  War  Office,  you  mean,"  interpolates 
Mr.  Lawyer. 

"  Ah,  well,  it  is  all  one."  thinks  the  youth, 
though  evidently  the  idea  of  Chelsea  pensioner 
was  in  his  mind  ;  but  at  present  no  satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  made.  He  is  a  gas-fitter  by 
trade,  and  the  peculiar  intonation  of  the  last 
two  words  conveys  to  the  experienced  ears  of 
the  barrister  the  suggestion  that  the  would-be 
pensioner  is  out  of  work  at  present.  Finally, 
counsel  promises  to  examine  the  regulations 
on  pensions,  and  let  him  know  when  he  calls 
next  Tuesday  night,  for  this  legal  dispensary 
is  only  open  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension 
at  all,  but  he  means  to  endeavor  to  get  one  if 
he  can,  and  the  barrister's  advice  may  save 
him  much  wasted  effort. 

Claims  indeed  seem  in  evidence  tonight. 
Among  the  clients  is  a  woman  who  asks  al- 
most in  a  ghostly  whisper,  "  Can  you  help  me 
to  find  a  lost  paper  ?  If  I  could  get  that  pa- 
per, I  should  be  right." 

'' What  paper  is  it  ?" 

And  in  reply  she  enters  on  a  long  harangue. 
Cutting  through  the  tangled  web  of  talk,  it 


appeared  that  she  believed  a  clerk  in  a  certain 
Government  office  had  lost  a  paper  which  if 
found  would  establish  her  right  to  a  sum  of 
money  due  to  her  late  husband,  who  had  been 
in  a  department  of  the  public  serTice.  At 
present  she  is  living  with  her  daughter,  and 
says  she  pathetically,  "I'm  tekin'  away  from 
them  two  children  what  they  ought  to  haTe." 
The  two  children  are  her  grandchildren,  and 
the  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  the  family 
has  often  not  enough  food  for  all.  Her  haa- 
band,  she  tells  us,  had  entered  the  service 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  this  lost  paper 
established  his  identity.  Some  one  else,  she 
was  sure,  had  drawn  the  money  which  she 
should  have  had.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

To  the  clear  head  of  the  young  barrister  it 
seemed  obvious  that  there  was  no  legal  claim 
for  any  pension  whatever.  But  she  had  pa- 
pers, she  protested  ;  oh  yes,  she  had  papers 
that  would  put  quite  a  different  complexion 
on  the  matter. 

"  Well,  bring  me  those  papers  next  week," 
says  he,  and  she  departs  intending  to  do  so. 
But  I  doubt  if  she  will  convince  a  barrister, 
and  he  may  save  this  client  again  months  of 
worry  and  aimless  effort. 

These  two  cases  are  unpleasantly  signifi- 
cant. They  suggest  that  the  desire  has  been 
in  certain  quarters  to  hang  on  to  the  public 
purse  if  possible,  and  that  there  are  people 
who  are  willing  to  spend  weeks  of  aimless  en- 
deavor on  the  slightest  pretext  of  obtaining  a 
pension  or  a  grant  in  compensation,  instead 
of  buckling  to  such  work  as  they  may  be  able 
to  find.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  in  such 
oases  to  strip  them  of  their  fond  delusion  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

There  is  another  case  for  compensation,  bnfc 
it  is  much  better  founded.  "  I  was  give  a 
ticket  for  a  concert,"  said  a  poor  woman, 
"  and  a  lady  hev  a  glass  at  my  eye  1' ' 

•*  What  I" 

"A  lady  hev  a  glass  at  my  eye,"  she  re- 
peated. 

Further  examination  revealed  the  fact  that 
'*  hev"  meant  "  heaved,"  and  that  the  '*  lady*' 
in  question  having  *'  got  into  a  rage"  with  her 
husband  threw  a  glass  at  him  which  hit  her— 
the  poor  client— in  the  eyes. 

Naturally  the  question  arose  where  was  this 
curious  concert-room  where  the  "  ladies*' 
heaved  glasses  at  their  husbands.  There  was 
some  reticence  in  answering  the  question,  but 
apparently  it  was  a  '*  harmonic  meeting"  at  a 
public-house.  The  lady  had  offered  to  pay 
for  the  doctor,  whose  bill  had  amounted  to 
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seven-and-sixpeDce,  and  two  shillingB  had  ao- 
taally  been  paid.  Bat  the  ladj  now  refused 
to  pay  any  more,  althongh  there  was  a  "  bit 
o'  writing*'  acknowledging  the  claim.  The 
"  writing"  seeming  satisfactory  to  the  barris- 
ter, he  explained  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
told  his  client  she  onght  to  claim  also  for 
damages,  advising  her  that  she  should  apply 
for  a  summons  for  a  sovereign  at  such-and- 
such  a  police  court ;  and  the  victim  of  the  har- 
monic meeing  departed  well  pleased  with  the 
Poor  Man's  Lawyer. 

These  kinds  of  cases  are  as  it  were  but  the 
light  dishes  of  the  legal  feast.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  of  three  or  four  classes— namely, 
disagreement,  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
secondly,  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  when  a  woman  softly  begins  ''  Me  and  my 
'usbin'  'ave  *ad  a  few  words,"  the  lawyer 
knows  pretty  well  what  is  likely  to  follow. 
No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
oases  out  of  the  first  thousand  would  come 
under  this  head.  Thirdly  are  accident  eases 
during  work,  one  hundred  and  ten  out  of  the 
thousand  being  of  this  description.  There 
were  eighty-eight  in  a  thousand  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  property,  while  as  for  other  oases 
their  name  is  legion. 

''It  is  surprising,"  says  the  barrister,  *'  the 
number  of  points  at  which  the  law  touches  the 
poor,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  quite  in  a  maze 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Little  diffi- 
culties about  wages  are  constantly  occurring, 
endless  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
frequent  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife. 
Often  the  question  arises,  Can  a  wife  leave 
her  husband  voluntarily  because  she  says  he 
ill-uses  her,  and  yet  compel  him  to  maintain 
her  ?  And  much  to  the  wife's  annoyance,  the 
barrister  has  to  tell  her  that  if  she  leave  vol- 
untarily and  without  a  magistrate's  separation 
order,  she  cannot  compel  her  husband  to  sup- 
port her. 

Again  it  happens  that  a  tenant  is  a  week  or 
two  behind  with  bis  rent,  and  the  landlord 
wants  to  turn  him  out  at  once  before  he  has 
obtained  another  lodging.  What  is  the  exact 
state  of  the  law  on  this  point  ?  Can  the  land- 
lord compel  him  to  budge  ? 

There  are  usually  too  many  cases  for  the 
barrister  who  started  this  legal  dispensary  to 
cope  with  alone,  and  now  a  solicitor  assists 
him,  sitting  in  another  room,  and  the  olients 
address  themselves  to  either  "  lawyer,"  on  the 
first  come,  first  served  principle,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Occasionally  if  one  have  a  tale  too 
tangled  for  him  to  unravel  alone,  or  think  the 


case  more  suited  to  his  colleague,  he  hands  it 
over  with  a  good  conscience. 

Some  clients  are  no  doubt  suffering  injus- 
tice, it  may  be  from  a  bad  landlord,  who  is 
probably  as  ignorant  of  the  law  as  the  client 
himself,  or  from  some  accident  which  has  be- 
fallen them  or  injury  which  has  been  done 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  some  of  these  tangled  tales  are  at 
times  "bogus;"  and  even  if  the  clients  be- 
lieve in  them  themselves,  they  are  void  of 
foundation.  In  any  case,  to  obtain  a  clear 
legal  opinion  on  the  question  is  a  distinct 
gain.  It  may  save  the  poor  client  mouths  of 
aimless  effort,  it  may  nip  a  fraud  in  the  bud, 
and  if  the  claim  be  good  it  will  help  the  ap- 
plicant on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Apparently  such  a  case  as  this  last  was  that 
of  a  poor  man  whose  wife  was  injured  by  fall- 
ing  over  some  obstruction  one  dark  night  on 
a  river  pier.  Seemingly  he  had  a  good  case, 
but  knew  not  clearly  what  to  do  in  order  to 
establish  it.  To  him  the  lawyer's  aid  in 
pointing  out  the  right  course  to  adopt  would 
be  most  useful. 

Again,  incompetent  and  intimidating  land- 
lords may  be  prevented  from  turning  out 
their  tenants  before  they  can  be  legally  com- 
pelled to  go,  and  they  may  also  be  obliged  to 
effect,  if  necessary,  repairs  to  their  premises. 
One  lady  indeed  had  not  repaired  her  houses 
for  eight  years,  and  the  condition  into  which 
they  fell  may  be  imagined.  Poor  woman,  she 
had  nu  money  to  spend  upon  them,  and  they 
had  to  be  sold.  She  now  probably  regrets  she 
was  BO  unwise  as  to  invest  her  little  all  in 
such  property  without  the  means  to  maintain 
it.  So  in  various  ways  the  lawyers  are  able 
to  benefit  their  poor  clients,  protecting  them 
from  injustice  and  advising  them  how  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  injuries  ;  and  so  the  tale  'of 
life  runs  on  from  week  to  week  in  the  sympa- 
thetic ears  of  the  lawyers  who  endeavor  to 
make  rough  places  smooth  and  crooked  paths 
straight. — laiswre  Hour, 

Old  Enqlish  Flowes  Names.  —The  caprice 
which  has  brought  once  more  into  favor  the 
flowers  with  which  our  forefathers  were  con- 
tent to  deck  their  parterres  is  one  to  the  per- 
manence of  which  we  would  fain  contribute, 
were  it  only  for  the  endless  variety  which  it 
ensures  in  the  aspect  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  It  is  right  that  every  distinct  sys- 
tem should  have  its  champions,  but  it  would 
be  everlastingly  wrong  and  lamentable  were 
either  the  formalists  or  the  naturalists  to  pre- 
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▼ail  on  every  hoase  master  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system.  There  is  jnst  oanse,  meanwhile,  for 
throwing  np  of  hats,  or  any  other  decorous  act 
of  jubilation,  on  account  of  the  disfavor  which 
has  fallen  upon  scarlet  geraniums,  yellow  cal- 
ceolarias, and  blue  lobelias.  People  sickened 
of  these,  not  because  they  lacked  brilliancy  or 
beauty,  but  because  every  one  had  them,  and 
because  they  flowered  for  a  few  weeks  only  in 
late  summer  and  autumn,  and  left  bare,  brown 
beds  for  all  our  solace  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  **  La  vertu  est  une  triste  chose,  car 
elle  ne  laisse  point  de  souyenirs,'*  and  so  it 
was  with  bedding  out.  It  may  be  that  gen- 
erations  yet  unborn  may  revert  to  it,  and  find 
it  rich  in  associations  of  the  Victorian  age, 
hallowed  by  memories  of  the  introduction  of 
battues,  crinolines,  croquet,  diners  h  la  Russe, 
and  other  cherished  institutions.  Meanwhile 
we  part  with  it  without  a  sigh. 

One  great  charm  in  the  old  class  of  flowers 
(herbaceous  stuff,  as  gardeners  contemptuously 
called  them  but  a  few  years  back)  is  their  per- 
manenee.  Many  of  them  are  not  only  tech- 
nically perennial,  in  the  sense  of  not  having  to 
be  resown  annually,  but  seem  to  have  the 
property  of  perpetual  youth.  In  many  an  old 
country-house  garden  there  are  vigorous 
clumps  of  scarlet  lychnis  or  fragrant  dittany 
coeval  with  the  mighty  oaks  in  the  park  out- 
side, and  a  girl  to-day  may  gather  a  posy  from 
the  self-same  plant  on  which  another  of  her 
kin  dropped  tears  at  the  thought  of  lover  or 
husband  riding  with  Falkland  at  Newbury  or 
Bupert  at  Marston  Moor. 

But,  inasmuch  as  we  lately  took  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  scientific  nomenclature  of 
plants,  we  propose  now  to  review  some  of  the 
old  English  names,  of  which  some  are  no  more 
than  homely,  while  others  are  full  of  tender 
or  plaintive  meaning.  Some  flowers  there  be 
with  titles  of  both  qualities,  of  which  is  that 
one  known  to  everybody  now  as  Forget-me> 
not ;  but  in  all  old  herbals  it  is  called  Scor- 
pion-grass, because  its  flower-spike  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  scorpion's  tail,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
it  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite 
of  a  scorpion.  The  present  popular  name, 
indeed,  has  not  belonged  to  this  pretty  blue 
flower  for  much  more  than  half  a  century. 
Somewhere  in  the  'twenties  a  ballad  was  writ- 
ten connecting  it  with  the  story  of  a  drowned 
lover,  and  thereafter  it  was  known  no  more  as 
Scorpion-grass  ;  but  up  to  that  time  Forget- 
me-not  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  bugles,  be- 


cause of  the  disagreeable  taste  it  leaves  in  tlie 
mouth  when  bitten. 

No  flower  has  more  wealth  of  alias  than  tlie 
pansy.     Oberon  explains  its  color  : — 

Tet  mark'd  I  where  the  dart  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  love's 

wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  Love -in  idleness. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  love  in  indo- 
lence ;  Love-in-idleness,  or  Love-in- idle, 
which  was  the  commoner  name,  means  love  in 
vain,  as  in  the  *'  Pardoner's  Tale** : — 

The  other  heste  of  hym  is  this, 
Take  not  in  ydel  my  name  nor  amys. 

Spenser  calls  it  the  Pawnee,  and  Dr.  Prior 
enumerates  the  following  names  for  it :— Herb 
Trinity,  Three- fa  ces-under-a-hood.  Fancy, 
Flamy,  Kiss-me-ere  I-rise,  Jump -up-and -kiss* 
me,  Pink-of-my-John,  and  others  such  as  fond 
lovers  use.  With  all  these  to  choose  from,  it 
seems  unfair  that  this  spoiled  child  ahoold 
have  stolen  from  the  wallflower  the  name  that 
it  had  earned  from  its  cordial  properties — 
Heartsease^a  name,  too,  that  had  nothing  in 
it  of  amatory  allusion,  in  which  the  profligate 
pansy  is  so  deeply  involved. 

There  are  plenty  of  flowers  named  in  the 
interest  of  lovers,  for  these  have  from  the 
earliest  times  been  incorrigible  in  appropriat- 
ing blossoms  to  their  own  purpose,  but  some 
of  these  names  are  the  result  of  blunders.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  swain  would  choose 
the  coarse  annual  called  Love-lies-bleeding  to 
express  his  pain  ;  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion here  between  the  classical  amaranUms 
and  amor.  So  also  the  Solanum  ^ooperstcum, 
named  Pomi  dei  Mori  by  the  Italians,  was 
glossed  Pommes  d^amour  by  the  French,  which 
our  people  called  Love-apples,  till  they  bor- 
rowed the  American  name  *'  tomato."  The 
straggling  Groosegrass.  too,  of  which  the 
myriad  little  burrs  cling  to  men's  coats,  de- 
rives its  popular  name,  Loveman,  from  that 
habit,  and  not  from  amorous  association. 

School  Boards  and  other  engines  of  mealy, 
mouthedness  have  laid  a  ban  upon  some  of 
our  old  plant  names,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  true  meaning  of  Wake-Bobin  and 
Cuckoo  pint  is  best  exchanged  for  the  general 
suggestion  of  vernal  growth  with  which  they 
invest  the  common  hedge  arum.  The  spot- 
ted Orchis— 

long  purples. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  Dead  Men's  Fingers 
call  them — 
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seems  to  have  lost  all  but  the  last  of  these 
names  ;  but  we  foresee  that  the  finger  of  the 
Inquisition  wi  some  day  be  laid  upon  the 
common  name  of  the  meadow  saffron,  called 
Naked  Ladies,  when  its  pink  flowers  rise 
shivering  without  leaves  from  the  mould  in  aa- 
tumn.  But  never  let  **  our  cold  maids"  blash 
to  welcome  the  Gardamins  pratensia  as  Lady's 
Smock,  for  the  reference  here  and  in  many 
other  names,  such  as  the  Lady's  Mantle, 
which  in  Swedish  is  Mariekapa,  is  to  "  Oar 
Lady." 

Names  designed  for  one  plant  very  often 
became  transferred  to  another.  Thus  the 
terms  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  seem  now, 
fitly  enough,  attached  to  the  same  plant ;  but 
Parkinson,  no  mean  authority,  spoke  of  red 
clover  as  honeysuckle,  and  in  the  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  the  woodbine  means  the 
bitter  sweet  or  woody  nightshade— 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist. 

We  have  even  heard  it  maintained  that  eglan- 
tine was  a  name  for  honeysuckle,  but  this  is 
to  forget  the  etjmology,  the  aiglanie,  or  prickly 
one,  the  sweet-briar.  There  is  another  llower 
which  has  two  names  so  equal  in  merit  that 
one  hesitates  which  to  use— the  London  Pride, 
or  None-so-Pretty. 

Fair  Maids  of  France  is  a  title  all  too  sweet 
for  the  double  buttercup  to  which  it  has-been 
assigned,  not  worth  cultivating  save  for  its 
poetic  name  ;  but  its  white  counterpart.  Bach- 
elor's Buttons,  is  well  called,  according  to  Ger- 
arde,  ''from  their  similitude  to  the  jagged 
cloathe  buttons,  antiently  worn  in  this  king- 
dom." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of 
what  is  the  true  gilliflower,  and  the  upshot  is 
that  thereby  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare meant  the  clove  carnation,  the  name 
being  a  corruption  of  caryophyUum,  a  clove  ; 
but  doubtless  later  authorities  applied  the 
name  to  the  wallflower  and  stock.  Another 
name  for  this  flower  was  Sops-in-wine— 

Many  a  clove  gilofre 

And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale. 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

So  likewise  has  there  been  controversy  over 
the  identity  of  Homer's  asphodel.  It  was 
probably  a  kind  of  narcissus,  and  the  connec- 
tion has  been  kept  up  in  our  daffodil,  through 
old  French  Fleur  d'asphodVle,  though  Lucian 
and  later  writers  assigned  it  to  a  plant  with 
an  edible  root,  which   Linnsaus  classed  as 


Asphodelus,  Another  kind  of  narcissus  {N,  m- 
comparabilia)  is  well  named  Nonpareil,  though 
the  fragrant  double  form  of  it  has  fared  less 
happily  as  Butter  and-eggs. 

The  herbalists,  in  preparing  simples,  were 
responsible  for  as  many  flower-names  as  lov- 
ers were  in  making  posies.  Eyebright,  Fever- 
few, Fleabane,  are  well  enough,  and  so  is  Tut- 
san, that  is  touie-saine,  the  countryman's  name 
for  St.  John's  Wort ;  for,  as  Gerarde  says, 
**  The  leves,  floures  and  seeds  stamped  and 
put  into  a  glasse  with  oile  olive,  and  set  in 
the  sunne  for  certain  weekes  doth  make  an 
oile  of  the  color  of  blood,  which  is  a  most 
pretious  remedy  for  deep  wounds,  and  those 
that  are  thorow  the  body."  A  1-heal,  or 
Wound  wort,  however,  is  another  p  ant—: 
Slachys  palxjLsiris — useful  for  stanching  bleed- 
ing. 

But  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  whereby  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  parts  of  plants  to  or- 
gans in  the  human  body  was  held  to  indicate 
their  healing  properties,  produced  some  ugly 
names.  We  prefer  to  call  the  pretty  spring 
flower  hepcUica  rather  than  Liver-wort,  though 
both  mean  the  same  thing,  because  the  leaves 
resemble  the  shape  of  the  human  liver  ;  and 
pulmonaria  is  a  pleasanter  name  than  Lung- 
wort. 

Yet  there  is  an  aroma  about  these  old-world 
names  which  is  wanting  in  the  pedantic  pre- 
cision of  Latin  classification.  Howbeit  it  is 
not  every  one  who  thinks  so.  Not  long  since 
an  enthusiast  was  showing  a  sympathetic  but 
inexpert  friend  the  glories  of  his  rock  gar- 
den, and  drew  his  attention  to  the  trailing 
sprays  of  a  pretty  creeper.  "  It  is  very  like 
Creeping  Jenny, "  remarked  the  visitor.  ''It 
is  Creeping  Jenny,"  confessed  the  proprietor  ; 
"  but  we  don't  call  it  so  on  a  rockwork.  It  is 
Lysimachia  nummularia  awrea. 


»» 


Animal  Life  in  the  Deep  Sea. — It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  naturalists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  could  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  fauna  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  seas.  The  absence  of  any  evidence 
obtained  by  accurate  systematic  research,  to- 
gether with  the  consideration  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  ocean  bed,  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  lead  scientific  men  of  that  period  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  animal  life  in  water 
deeper  than  a  few  hundred  fathoms.  We  now 
know,  however  that  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able fauna  at  enormous  depths  in  all  the  great 
oceans,  and  we  have  acquired,  moreover,  con- 
siderable information  concerning    some   of 
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those  peonliar  physical  conditions  of  the 
abyss  that  fifty  years  ago  were  merely  mat- 
ters of  specnlatioD  among  scientific  men. 
The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  deep 
seas  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  these  :  It  is 
absointely  dark  so  far  as  actaal  snnlight  is 
concerned,  the  temperature  is  only  a  few  de- 
grees above  freezing  point,  the  pressure  is  enor- 
mous, there  is  little  or  no  movement  of  the 
water,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  a  uniform 
fine  soft  mud,  and  there  is  no  plant  life.  All 
of  these  physical  conditions  we  can  appreciate 
except  the  enormous  pressure  Absolute  dark- 
ness we  know,  the  temperature  of  the  deep 
seas  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  the  absence  of 
movement  in  the  water  and  the  fine  soft  mud 
are  conditions  that  we  can  readily  appreciate  ; 
but  the  pressure  is  far  greater  than  anything 
we  can  realize.  At  a  depth  of  twenty -five 
hundred  fathoms  the  pressure  is,  roughly 
speaking,  two  and  a  half  tons  per  square  inch 
— that  is  to  say.  several  times  greater  than  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  upon  the  piston 
of  our  most  powerful  engines.  Or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  other  words,  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  upon  the  body  of  every  animal  that  lives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
twenty -five  times  greater  than  the  pressure 
that  will  drive  a  railway  train. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ability  to  sustain  this  enormous  pressure  can 
only  be  acquired  by  animals  after  generations 
of  gradual  migrations  from  shallow  waters. 
Those  forms  that  are  brought  up  by  the  dredgs 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  usually  killed 
and  distorted  by  the  enormous  and  rapid 
diminution  of  pressure  in  their  journey  to 
the  surface,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
shallow-water  forms  would  be  similarly  killed 
and  crushed  out  of  shape  were  they  suddenly 
plunged  into  very  deep  water.  The  fish  that 
live  at  these  enormous  depths  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  pressure,  liable  to  a 
curious  form  of  accident.  If,  in  chasing  their 
prey  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  the  gases  of  their  swimming  bladder 
become  considerably  expanded  and  their  spe- 
cific gravity  very  greatly  reduced.  Up  to  a 
certain  limit  the  muscles  of  their  bodies  can 
counteract  the  tendency  to  float  upward  and 


enable  the  fish  to  regain  its  proper  sphere  of 
life  at  the  bottom  ;  but  beyond  that  limit  the 
muscles  are  not  strong  enough  to  drive  the 
body  downward,  and  the  fish,  beoomiDg  more 
and  more  distended  as  it  goes,  is  gradoally 
killed  on  its  long  and  involuntary  joamej  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea.    The  deep  sea  fish, 
then,  are  exposed  to  a  danger  that  no  other 
animals  in  this  world  are  subject  to — namelj, 
that  of  tumbling  upward.    That  such  acci- 
dents do  occasionally  occur  is  eyidenced  by 
the  fact  that  some  fish,  which  are  now  known 
to  be  true  deep  sea  forms,  were  discovered 
dead  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
long  before  our  modem  investigations  were 
commenced. 

Until  quite  recently,  every  one  agreed  that 
no  rays  of  su alight  could  possibly  penetrate 
the  sea  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  few  hundred 
fathoms.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  few  au- 
thors have  maintained  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  few  rays  of  sunlight  do  penetrate  even 
to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  —  a  view 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  so  many  deep- 
sea  animals  possess  extremely  perfect  and 
complicated  eyes  and  very  brilliant  colors. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  very  slight  grounds 
for  this  view.  We  have  no  sound  information 
to  go  upon  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  light  given  off  by  phosphorescent  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  The  faint  light 
they  show  on  deck  after  their  long  journey 
from  the  depths  in  which  they  live  to  the  sur- 
face may  be  extremely  small  compared  with 
the  light  they  give  in  their  natural  home  un- 
der a  pressure  of  two  tons  and  a  half  to  the 
square  inch.  The  complex  eyes  that  many 
deep-sea  animals  exhibit  were  almost  certain- 
ly not  evolved  as  such,  but  are  simple  modifl- 
cations  of  eyes  possessed  by  a  shallow- water 
ancestry.  The  more  recent  experiments  that 
have  been  made  tend  to  show  that  no  sunlight 
whatever  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth,  to 
take  an  extreme  limit,  than  five  hundred  fath- 
oms. But  although  it  is  very  highly  probable 
that  not  a  glimmer  of  sunlight  ever  penetrates 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  there  is  in  some 
places,  undoubtedly,  a  very  considerable  illa- 
mination  due  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  waters. —Poputor  Sci- 
ence Monthly  (U.  S.). 
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CONSTANTIHOPLE  AS  AN  mSTOBIC  CITY. 

BY   PKBDERIC    HARRISON. 

Many  things  combine  to  call  renew-  I, 
ed  attention  to  Constantinople  us  an 

historic  city,  with  hor  wonderful  past  Of  all  the  cities  of  Eorope  the  New 

and  her  mysterious  future.     The  pic-  Rome  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  its  power 

tnresque  old  capital  of  the  Fadishati  is  over  the  imngination  of  men,  can  yield 

fast  fading  away  from  our  eyes,  under  the  first  place  to  none  save  to  its  own 

the  influence  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste-  mother,  the  Old  Kome  of  the  Tiber. 

fano,  railways,  European  reforms,  and  And  of  all  cities  of  the  world  she  stands 

theebb  of  the  Moslem  population  from  foremost  in  beaaty  of  situation,  in  the 

Europe.,    Those  who  wian  to  see  some  marvel  of  her  geof^raphicnl  position,  as 

remnants  of  Oriental  life  and  color  on  the  eternal  link  between  the  Eaat  and 
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blows  inflicted  on  it  as  it  stood  between 
the  fanaticism  of  the  East  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  West.  Of  the  seven  cen- 
turies from  Theodosius  to  the  Crusades 
we  hear  little  save  Palace  intrigues, 
though  these  years  were  the  true  years 
of  glory  in  Byzantine  history.  This 
was  the  period  when  she  handed  down, 
and  handed  down  alone,  the  ancient 
world  to  the  modern  ;  when  Constan- 
tinople was  the  greatest  and  most  civil- 
ized city  in  Europe,  the  last  refuge  of 
law,  arts,  and  learning,  the  precursor 
of  the  Crusades  in  defending  Christian 
civilization  by  four  centuries.  Before 
the  Crusades  were  undertaken  by  Eu- 
rope, the  Eastern  Empire  was  falling 
into  corruption  and  decay.  But  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
more  or  less  continuously  from  the 
opening  of  the  seventh,  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Romans  may  honorably 
compare  with  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  while  in  certain  essential  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  they  stood  not 
merely  first  in  Europe,  but  practically 
alone.  If  Chosroes,  or  Muaviah,  or  Ha- 
roun,  or  Crumn,  had  succeeded  in  blot- 
ting out  the  empire  of  the  Bosphorus, 
it  is  ditiicult  to  imagine  from  whence 
we  should  have  been  able  to  recover 
either  Roman  law,  or  Hellenic  art,  or 
ancient  poetry  and  learning,  or  the 
complex  art  of  organized  government, 
or  the  traditions  and  manufactures  of 
cultured  civilization.  At  any  rate,  the 
whole  history  of  mankind  would  have 
taken  a  different  course. 

Neither  under  Roman,  Greek,  or  Ot- 
toman, has  the  empire  been,  except  at 
intervals,  the  abyss  of  corruption,  ser- 
vility, and  vice  that  Western  prejudice 
has  too  long  imagined.  Horrors,  fol- 
lies, meanness,  and  pedantry  abound  ; 
but  there  is  still  a  record  rich  in  hero- 
ism, intellectual  energy,  courage,  skill, 
and  perseverance,  which  are  as  memora- 
ble as  any  in  the  world.  Neither  the 
intellect,  nor  the  art,  nor  the  religion, 
are  those  of  Western  Europe  ;  nor  have 
we  there  the  story  of  a  great  people,  or 
a  purifying  church,  of  a  profound  phi- 
losophy, or  a  progressive  civilization. 
Constantinople  is,  and  always  has  been, 
as  much  Eastern  as  Western — ^yet  with 
much  that  is  neither  of  the  East  nor  of 
the  West — but  special  to  itself.  It  is 
a  type  of  Conservatism,  of  persistency 


and  constancy  unparalleled,  amid 
change,  decay,  and  defeat.  This  mirac- 
ulous longevity  and  recuperative  pow- 
er seem  to  go  counter  to  all  the  lessons 
of  Western  Europe  ;  or  in  the  W^est 
they  are  to  be  matched  only  by  the  re- 
cuperative power  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  city  and  the  Church, 
which  date  from  Constantino,  have 
both  in  these  fifteen  centuries  shown  a 
strange  power  of  recovery  from  mortal 
maladies  and  hopeless  difficulties.  But 
the  recovery  of  temporal  dominion  is 
always  more  rare  than  the  revival  of 
spiritual  ideas.  And  in  recuperative 
energy  and  tenacity  of  life,  the  empire 
of  the  Bosphorus,  from  Constantino  to 
Abdul  Hamid,  is  one  long  paradox. 

The  continuity  of  empire  in  Constan- 
tinople suffered,  it  is  true,  a  tremen- 
dous breach  in  dynasty,  in  race,  and  in 
religion,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Turks  ; 
and,  if  it  were  a  Christian,  and  Roman, 
or  Latin,  or  Greek  empire  for  1,123 
years,  it  has  been  a  Moslem  and  Otto- 
man empire  for  441  years.  To  many 
historians  these  441  years  have  been  a 
period  of  Babylonish  captivity  for  the 
Chosen  People.  But  those  who  are  not 
especially  Philhellen  or  Philorthodox, 
in  any  absolute  sense,  will  view  this 
great  problem  without  race  or  sectarian 
animosities.  Before  the  impartial  judg- 
ment seat  of  history  the  lesson  of  the 
past  lies  in  the  unfolding  of  genius  in 
government  and  in  war,  in  organizing 
nations,  and  in  moulding  their  des- 
tinies ;  and  where  these  great  capacities 
esist,  there  is  no  room  to  indulge  the 
prejudices  of  a  partisan.  The  two  cen- 
turies of  Stamboul  which  follow  the 
conquest  of  Mohammed  the  Second  in 
1453,  are  greatly  superior  in  interest 
and  in  teaching  to  the  two  centuries  of 
Byzantine  empire  which  precede  it,  and 
the  miserable  tale  of  the  Latin  usurpa- 
tion. Nor  has  the  whole  Ottoman  rule 
of  four  centuries  and  a  half  been  less 
brilliant,  less  rich  in  great  intellects 
and  great  characters,  than  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  from  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades till  its  fall — perhaps  even  not 
more  oppressive  to  its  subjects,  nor 
more  antagonistic  to  moral  and  social 
progress.  The  marvellous  city  that 
Constantino  created  in  330  a.d.  has 
been  ever  since  that  day  the  effective 
seat  of  such  government  as  the  Eastern 
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regions  around  it  could  maintain,  of 
such  civilization  as  they  could  evolve, 
and  of  such  religions  union  as  they 
were  able  to  receive.  That  empire, 
that  typo  of  society,  seem  preparing 
to-day  for  an  ultimate  withdrawal  into 
Asia.  But  with  such  a  record  of  per- 
sistence and  revival,  such  tenacity  of 
hold  on  a  sacred  and  imperial  centre, 
few  can  forecast  the  issue  with  confi- 
dence. And  that  future  is  assuredly 
among  the  most  fascinating  enigmas 
which  can  engage  the  meditations  of 
thinking  men. 

It  is  an  acute  remark  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  that  the  history  of  the 
empire  is  the  history  of  the  capital. 
The  imperial,  religious,  legal,  and  com- 
mercial energy  oi  the  Eastern  empire 
has  always  centred  in  Constantinople, 
by  whomsoever  held,  in  a  way  that  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  European  his- 
tory. The  Italian  successors  of  Julius 
and  Augustus  for  the  most  part  spent 
their  lives  and  carried  on  their  govern- 
ment very  largely,  and  at  last  almost 
wholly,  away  from  Rome.  Neither  had 
the  Western  Emperors,  nor  the  chiefs 
of  the  Holy  Bom  an  Empire,  any  per- 
manent and  continuous  seat.  I'he  nis- 
tory  of  England  and  that  of  France  are 
associated  with  many  historic  towns 
and  many  royal  residences  far  from 
London  and  from  Paris.  Nor  do  the 
histories  of  Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany, 
offer  us  any  constant  capital  or  any 
single  centre  of  government,  religion, 
law,  commerce,  and  art.  But  of  the 
nearly  one  hundred  sovereigns  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Caliphs  who  have  succeeded  them 
in  Byzantium,  during  that  long  epoch 
of  1564  years,  from  the  day  of  its  foun- 
dation, Constantinople  has  been  the 
uniform  residence  of  the  sovereign,  ex- 
cept when  on  actual  campaign  in  time 
of  war  or  on  some  imperial  progress  ; 
and  in  peace  and  in  war  under  all  dy- 
nasties, races,  and  creeds,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  official  govern- 
ment, the  supreme  tribunal,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  religious  system. 

From  the  a^e  of  Theodosius  down  to 
the  opening  of  the  Crusades — a  period 
of  seven  centuries— while  Rome  itself 
and  every  ancient  city  in  Europe  was 
stormed,  sacked,  burnt,  more  or  less 
abandoned,  and  almost  blotted  out  by 


a  succession  of  invaders,  Constantino- 
ple remained  untouched,  impregnable, 
never  decayed,  never  abandoned — al- 
ways the  most  populous,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
artistic  city  in  Europe — always  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire,  the  refuge  of  those 
who  sought  peace  and  protection  for 
their  culture  or  their  wealth,  a  busy 
centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  the  one 
home  of  ancient  art,  the  one  school  of 
ancient  law  and  learning  left  unde- 
spoiled  and  undeserted.  From  the 
eighth  century  to  the  thirteenth  a  suc- 
cession of  travellers  have  described  its 
size,  wealth,  and  magnificence.'*'  In 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  th« 
Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  coming  from 
Spain  to  Palestine,  declares  that  *'  these 
riches  and  buildings  are  equalled  no- 
where in  the  world  ;''  **  that  merchants 
resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. "  From  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  downfall  of  the  city  began.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  political  jealousy  of 
the  Western  empire,  by  the  religious 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  by 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Italian 
republics.  Placed  between  these  ir- 
reconcilablo  enemies  on  the  West,  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Slavonic  races 
on  the  North,  and  the  aspiring  fanati- 
cism of  Musulman  races  from  the  East 
and  the  South,  the  Byzantine  empire 
slowly  bled  to  death,  and  its  capital  be- 
came, for  some  three  centuries,  little 
more  than  a  besieged  fortress —filled 
with  a  helpless  population  and  vast 
treasures  and  relics  it  could  no  longer 
protect. 

But  whether  the  Empire  was  in  glory 
or  in  decay,  into  whatever  race  it  pass- 
ed, and  whatever  were  the  official  creed, 
Constantinople  never  failed  to  attract 
to  itself  whatever  of  genius  and  ambi- 
tion the  Eastern  empire  contained,  nor 
did  it  ever  cease,  nor  has  it  ceased,  to 
be  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  and  clear- 
ing  house  of  all  that  the  East  and  the 
West  desired  to  exchange.  It  is  still 
to  the  Greek  priest,  as  it  is  to  the  Mu- 
sulman imam,  what  Rome  is  to  the 
Catholic.      And  to    the    Oreek  from 

*  3irly  Travd8  in  Palestine,  ed.  T.  Wright, 
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Alexandria  to  New  York  it  is  still  what 
Rome  is  to  the  Italian,  and  what  Paris 
is  to  the  Frenchman.  In  a  sense,  it  is 
almost  still  the  traditional  metropolis 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek,  of  the  Arme- 
nian, and  almost  of  the  Levantine  Jew, 
as  well  as  of  the  Moslem.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  the  Balkan  peninsala, 
for  its  twenty  famous  sieges  have  heen 
the  tarning-points  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire.  The  inner  history  of 
the  thrones  of  the  East  has  been  ani- 
formly  transacted  within  those  walls, 
and  npon  the  bnried  stones  and  frag- 
ments whereon  we  may  still  stand  to- 
day and  ponder  on  the  vicissitadea  of 
fifteen  centuries  and  a  half. 

11. 

A  large  part  of  this  strange  radiation 
of  Eastern  history  from  the  new  Eter- 
nal City  is  nnqnestionably  dae  to  its 
iiniqae  local  conditions.  From  Ilerod- 
otns  and  Polybins  down  to  Gibbon 
and  Freeman,  historians,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  expatiated  on  the  un- 
rivalled situation  of  Byzantium  on  the 
Bosphorns.  There  is  no  other  so  apt 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  great  city  on 
the  habitable  globe,  standing  on  the 
extreme  easternmost  point  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  it  is  within  eas^  voyage 
of  the  entire  coast  line  of  Asia  Minor 
on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern 
faces.  As  an  early  traveller  pointed 
out,  Constantinople  '*is  a  city  which 
nature  herself  has  designed  to  bo  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  It  stands  in 
Europe,  looks  upon  Asia,  and  is  within 
reach  by  sea  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant 
on  the  south — and  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
its  European  and  Asiatic  shores  on  the 
north.''*  Something  of  the  kind 
might  be  said  for  such  cities  as  Oorinth, 
or  Thcssalonica,  Smyrna,  or  Athens ; 
but  the  extraordinary  feature  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  confers  on  it  so  peculiar  a 
power  of  defence  and  attack  is  this — 
that  while  having  ample  and  secure 
i^oadsteads  and  ports  all  round  it,  it  has 
both  on  the  North  and  the  South,  a 
long,  narrow,  but  navigable  sea  chan- 
nel, of  such  a  kind  that,  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  warfare,  it  can  be  made  im- 
pregnable against  any  invading  fleet 

•BnsbMq't  LcCtora.  tmnilAtod  by  Fontar 
and  DAniel,  1881,  vol.  L,  p.  123. 


Constantinople  was  thus  protected 
by  two  marine  gates  which  could  be 
absolutely  closed  to  any  hostile  ahip, 
whether  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  or 
from  the  iEgsean,  but  which  can  be  in- 
stantly opened  to  its  own  or  any  friendly 
ship  coming  or  going  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  Euxine  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean.     While  thus    impregnably   d^ 
fended  by  sea,  she  could  bar  inyaaion 
by  land  by  her  vast  rampart  running 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  not  more  than 
four  miles  in  length.     And  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  thirty  miles  further  West, 
a  second  wall,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
about  forty  miles  long,  shut  off  from 
North  and  West  the  main  peninsula 
and  ran  from  the   Propontis  to  the 
Euxine.      Constantinople   in    ancient 
times  thus  held  what,  with  an  adequate 
sea  and  land  force,  was  the  strongest 
defensive  position  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world.     For  by  sea  she  could  bar 
all    approach    from    East,   North,   or 
South  ;  while  on  the  West,  the  only 
landward  approach,  she  was  protected 
by  a  doable  rampart,  placed  upon  a 
double  peninsula,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains. 

To  this  incomparable  position  of  se- 
curity we  must  add  that,  while  one  side 
of  the  city  faces  an  inland  sea  of  won- 
derful beauty,  which  is  rather  a  lake 
than  a  sea,  another  side  of  the  city 
looks  across  the  Bosphorns  to  Asia ;  on 
the  third  side  of  tne  city  is  her  own 
secure  port  of  the  Golden  Horn,  about 
four  miles  long  and  a  thousand  yards 
wide.  Here  a  thousand  ships  can  ride 
in  safety,  and  the  channel  is  so  deep 
that  in  places  the  biggest  vessels  can 
lie  beside  the  quays.  The  country 
round  is  diversified  with  hills,  valleys, 
and  tableland,  broken  by  bays  and 
gulfs,  and  crowned  with  distant  monn- 
tEiins.  The  Propontis  and  its  shores 
teem  with  fish,  fruits.  Tines,  woods  and 
marbles,  while  in  the  far  horizon  the 
snowy  folds  of  the  Bithynian  OlympoB 
float  as  a  dim  but  radiant  Tisionin  the 
distance. 

The  extension  of  modem  artillery 
has  reduced,  and  almost  destroyed,  the 
defensive  capacities  of  the  city  on  the 
landward.  But  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  until  the  present  century,  its 
power  of  defence  was  almost  perfect  so 
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long  as  Bjzantiam  could  command  the 
sea.  She  possessed  nearly  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  an  island  ;  but  of  an  island 
placed  in  a  sheltered  inland  sea,  an  isl- 
and from  which  rich  districts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  could  be  instantly 
reached  in  open  boats,  or  by  a  few 
hours'  sail  in  any  kind  of  ship.  A 
city,  having  magnificent  harbors  and 
roadsteads  and  abundant  waterways  in 
every  direction,  had  all  the  peculiar' 
features  which  have  gone  to  create  the 
power  of  Syracuse,  Alexandria,  Venice, 
Genoa,  London,  or  New  York.  But 
Byzantium  bad  this  additional  secu- 
rity— that,  with  all  the  facilities  of  an 
island,  she  could  close  her  marine  gates 
against  any  hostile  fleet  and  forbid 
their  approach  within  sight.  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Alexan- 
drite— we  may  say  all  famous  seaports 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  (except 
Venice,  which  lay  safe  m  her  lagoons), 
were  exposed  to  a  hostile  fleet ;  and  all 
of  them  have  been  more  than  once  in- 
Yested  by  invaders  from  the  sea.  But 
so  long  as  Byzantium  had  forces  enough 
at  sea  to  close  the  gate  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  also  that  of  the  Hellespont,  she 
was  unassailable  by  any  hostile  fleet. 
And  so  long  as  she  haa  forces  enough 
on  land  to  man  the  long  wall  across 
the  great  peninsula,  and  also  to  defend 
her  great  inner  fortifications  across  the 
smafier  peninsula,  she  was  impregnable 
to  any  invading  army. 

It  would  be  unwise  in  a  civilian  to 
express  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the 
very  important  problem  of  the  degree 
in  which  modern  appliances  of  war 
have  deprived  Constantinople  of  her 
peculiar  powers  of  defence..  We  are 
told  that,  so  far  as  the  closing  of  the 
Bosphorns  and  the  Hellespont  extend, 
the  resources  of  the  artillerist  and  the 
submarine  engineer  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  defensive  capacity.  Con- 
stantinople is,  of  course,  no  longer  safe 
from  an  enemy  posted  on  the  heights, 
either  above  Fera,  Scutari,  or  Eyub  ; 
and  obviously  her  ancient  lines  of  for- 
tification are  useless.  But  with  first- 
class  forts  to  protect  both  Scutari  and 
Pera,  and  also  the  heights  to  the  west 
of  the  city— which  together  might  re- 
quire some  four  complete  corps  d*armkes 
—and  with  a  first-class  fleet  in  the  Mar- 
mora, Constantinople  would,  even  to- 


day, be  far  stronger  for  defence  than 
any  existing  capital  in  Europe,  perhaps 
stronger  than  any  great  city  in  the 
world. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Byzantium 
was  alike  fitted  for  offence  or  for  de- 
fence. It  was  essentially  a  maritime 
position,  the  full  resources  of  which 
could  onlv  be  used  by  a  power  strong 
at  sea.  Ii  it  issued  northward,  through 
its  gate  on  the  Bosphorus,  it  could  send 
a  fleet  to  any  point  of  the  Black  Sea— 
a  vast  expanse  of  172,000  square  miles, 
having  one  of  the  greatest  drainage 
areas  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  a  few 
days  armies  and  munitions  could  be 
carried  to  the  mouths  either  of  the 
Danube,  the  Dnieper,  or  the  Don,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  or  else  east- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  or  to 
any  point  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  If  it  issued  south,  through 
the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  a 
few  days  would  carry  its  armies  to  the 
teeming  shores  of  13ithynia,  or  to  the 
rich  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gaean 
Sea,  or  to  Greece,  or  to  any  point  on 
the  western  or  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  And  a  few  days  more 
would  bring  its  fleets  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  or  of  Egypt,  or  to  Italv,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean. Thus,  the  largest  army  could 
be  safelv  transported  m  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  descend  at  will  upon  the  vast 
plains  of  Southern  Bussia,  or  into  the 
fieart  of  Central  Asia,  within  a  short 
march  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Eu« 
phrates — or  they  might  descend  south- 
ward to  the  gates  oi  Syria,  near  Issus, 
or  else  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  islands  and  bays  of  Greece  or  Italy* 

And  these  wide  alternatives  in  objec- 
tive point  could  be  kept  for  ultimate 
decision  unknown  to  an  enemy  up  to 
the  last  moment.  When  the  great 
Heraclius,  in  622,  opened  his  memora- 
ble war  with  Chosroes,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  no 
man- in  either  host  knew  till  the  hour 
of  his  sailing  whether  the  Byzantine 
hero  intended  to  descend  upon  Ar- 
menia hv  the  Euxine,  or  upon  Syria  by 
the  Gulf  of  Issus.  And  until  they  is- 
sued from  the  Hellespont  into  the 
^gsean,  the  Emperor's  army  and  fleet 
were  absolutely  protected  not  only  from 
molestation,  but  even  from  obscrvatioa. 
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To  a  power  which  commanded  the  sea 
and  had  ample  supplies  of  troop  ships^ 
Constantinople  combined  the  maxi- 
mum power  of  defence  with  the  maxi- 
mum range  of  attack.  And  this  ex- 
traordinary combination  she  will  retain 
in  the  future  in  competent  hands. 

That  wonderfully  rapid  and  mobile 
force,  which  an  eminent  American  ex- 
pert has  named  the  **  Sea  Power,"  the 
power  discovered  by  Cromwell  and 
Blake,  of  which  England  is  still  the 
great  example  and  mistress,  was  placed 
by  the  founders  of  Byzantium  in  that 
spot  of  earth  which,  at  any  rate  in  its 
anciently  peopled  district?,  combined 
the  greatest  resources.  Byzantium, 
from  the  days  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Peloponnesiau  wars,  had  always  been  a 

frize  to  be  coveted  by  a  naval  power, 
'rom  the  time  of  Constantino  down  to 
the  Crusades,  or  for  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, the  rulers  of  Constantinople 
could  usually  command  large  and  well- 
manned  fleets.  And  this  was  enough 
to  account  for  her  imperial  place  m 
history.  As  an  imperial  city,  she  must 
rise,  decline,  or  fall,  by  her  naval 
strength.  She  fell  before  t|io  Cru- 
saders in  a  naval  attack  ;  and  she  was 
crippled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  naval 
attack  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror. 
During  the  zenith  of  the  Moslem  Con- 
quest, she  was  great  by  sea.  Her  de- 
cline in  this  century  has  been  far  great- 
er on  sea  than  on  land.  When  her 
fleet  was  shattered  at  Sinope,  in  185^, 
the  end  was  not  far  oiT.  And  when 
to-day  we  see  in  the  Golden  Horn  the 
hulls  of  her  ironclads  moored  motion- 
less, and  they  say,  unable  to  move,  men 
know  that  Stamboul  is  no  longer  the 
queen  of  the  Levant. 

As  a  maritime  city,  also,  Constanti- 
nople presents  this  striking  problem. 
For  fifteen  centuries,  with  moderate 
intervals,  this  city  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Propontis  has  held  imperial 
rule.  No  other  sea-port  city,  either  in 
the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  world, 
has  ever  maintained  an  empire  for  a 
period  approaching  to  this  m  length. 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Alexandria, 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam  have  held 
l)roud  dependencies  by  their  fleets  for 
a  space,  but  for  rarely  more  than  a  few 
generations  or  centuries.  The  mighty 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  of  which  Eng- 


lishmen boast,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  more  than  two  centuries  of 
trial.  The  city  of  the  Bosphorus  has 
been  tried  by  fifteen  centuries  of  fierce 
rivalry  and  obstinate  war ;  and  for 
long  periods  together  she  saw  powerful 
enemies  permanently  encamped  almost 
within  sight  of  her  towers.  Yet  she 
still  commands  the  gates  of  the  Enxine 
and  the  Hellespont,  just  as  Herodotus 
and  Polybius  tell  us  that  she  did  two 
thousanii  years  ago.  Nor  can  any  man 
who  has  studied  tiiat  marvellous  penin- 
sula fail  to  see  that,  so  soon  as  Con- 
stantinople again  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  naval  power,  she  must  re- 
cover her  paramount  control  over  the 
whole  shore  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  North -Western  Asia. 

Herodotus  tells  us  how  Darius'  gen- 
eral, in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  judged 
its  position,  in  the  well-tnown  saying 
that  Chalcedon,  the  city  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  opposite,  must  have  been  founded 
by  blind  men,  for  they  overlooked  the 
superior  situation  on  which  Byzantium 
was  soon  after  placed.  Thucydides 
records  the  part  played  by  the  city  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  Polybius, 
the  scientific  historian  of  the  second 
century  b  c.  ,  describes  it  with  singular 
insight.  **  Of  all  cities  in  the  world," 
ho  says,  **  it  is  the  most  happy  in  its 
position  on  the  sea  ;  beinff  not  only 
secure  on  that  side  from  all  enemies, 
but  possessed  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
every  kind  of  necessaries  in  the  great- 
est plenty."  And  he  enlarges  on  its 
extraordinary  command  of  the  commer- 
cial route  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  explains  the  disadvan- 
tages of  its  position  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  reasons  which  hindered  Byzan- 
tium from  becoming  a  commanding 
city  in  Greece.  The  main  reason  was 
the  proximity  of  the  barbarous  and  irre- 
pressible Thracians  ;  for  the  old  Byzan- 
tium was  never  strong  enough  to  wall 
in  and  defend  the  whole  peninsula  by 
the  wall  of  Anastasius,  nor  was  it  rich 
enough  to  maintain  such  an  army  as 
would  overawe  the  tribes  of  the  Balkan. 

No  doubt  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
on  the  Asian  side  were  not  blind,  but 
they  feared  the  Thracians  of  the  Euro- 
pean side,  and  were  not  able  to  dispos- 
sess the  tribe  settled  on  the  peninsula. 
But  a  problem  arises.     Why,  if  the  sit- 
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nation  of  Bjzantium  were  so  predomi- 
nanty  did  it  remain  for  a  thonsand  years 
a  second-claBS  commercial  city  of 
Greece  ?  and  then,  why,  in  the  fourth 
centnry,  did  it  become  the  natural  capi- 
tal of  Eastern  Europe  ?  The  answer  is 
plain.  The  magnificent  maritime  po- 
sition of  Byzantium  was  neutralized  so 
long  as  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  was  filled  with 
barbarous  nomads.  The  great  wars  of 
Trajan  and  his  successors,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries^  for  the  first  time 
brought  the  whole  basin  of  the  Danube 
into  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Thus, 
when  Constantinople  was  founded,  it 
was  secure  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
When,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa  were 
swept  by  a  succession  of  Northern  in- 
Taders,  the  Empire  had  command  of 
great  armies,  ample  to  man  the  vast 
system  of  fortifications  across  her 
double  peninsula.  And  thus  she  re- 
sisted the  torrent  which  submerged  and 
devastated  Western  Europe. 

The  part  played  by  Byzantium  down 
to  the  time  of  Oonstantine  was  subordi- 
nate, but  significant.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  almost  all  the  ancient 
historians  ;  and  of  famous  chiefs  who 
were  concerned  with  it  we  have  Pau- 
sanias  the  victor  of  Plataea,  Gimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  Alcibiades,  Epami- 
nondas,  Demosthenes,  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  many  Roman  generals,  the  Em- 
perors Claudius,  Vespasian,  Severus, 
Licinius,  and  Constantine.  It  is  a 
strange  accident  that  the  city  of  the 
later  empire  and  the  Sultans  was  the 
city  wherein  Pausanias,  the  victor  of 
Piatsea,  was  seized  with  the  mania  for 
assuming  an  oriental  tyranny,  and  that 
it  was  where  the  Seraglio  now  stands 
that  the  infatuated  king  perpetrated 
the  horrid  deed  of  lust  and  blood, 
which  our  poet  introduces  in  his  Man- 
fred. Is  there  something  in  the  air  of 
that  hill  where  we  now  stare  at  the 
*'  Sublime  Porte,"  which  fires  the 
blood  of  tyrants  to  savage  and  mysteri- 
ous crimes? 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  capital 
from  Home  to  Byzantium  was  one  of 
the  most  decisive  acts  on  record — a 
signal  monument  of  foresight,  genius, 
and  will.  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Ber- 
lin^ are  also  capital  cities  created  by  the 


act  of  a  powerful  ruler.  But  none  of 
these  foundations  can  compare  in  scale 
and  in  importance  with  the  tremendous 
task  of  moving  the  seat  of  empire  ia 
thousand  miles  to  the  East,  from  the 
centre  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Asia, 
from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek  city,  from  a 
pagan  to  a  Christian  population.  The 
motives  which  impelled  Constantino  to 
this  momentous  step  were  doubtless 
complex.  Since  the  time  of  Trajan, 
Rome  had  not  been  the  constant  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperors,  except  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  nor  the  regular  seat  of 
government.  Since  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, Rome  had  been  abandoned  as 
the  official  centre  of  the  empire.  Many 
places  East  of  it  had  been  tried  ;  and 
Constantine,  when  resolved  on  the 
great  change,  seriously  contemplated 
two,  if  not  three,  other  sites.  It  had 
long  been  agreed  that  the  imperial  seat 
must  be  transferred  toward  the  East ; 
and  there  was  an  instinctive  sense  that 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  was  no  longer 
safe  from  the  incessant  onward  march 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  in  arms. 

The  tendency  was  to  ^et  somewhere 
South  of  the  Danube,  and  within  reach 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  greater  chiefs  had  all  felt  that  the 
empire  must  be  recast,  both  politically 
and  spiritually.  By  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  was  clear  that  the  empire  must 
bveak  with  the  rooted  prejudices  that 
surrounded  the  Senate  of  Rome  and 
the  gods  of  the  Capitol.  And  Con- 
stantine, the  half-conscious  and  half- 
convinced  agent  of  the  great  chauffe-^ 
the  change  from  the  ancient  worla  to 
the  modern  world,  from  polvtheism  to 
Christianity — saw  in  the  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Rome  a  power  which  would 
never  be  his  creature.  Dante  tells  us 
that  '^  CflBsar  became  a  Greek  in  order 
to  give  place  to  the  Roman  pastor." 
There  is  much  in  this  :  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  for  Caesar  mi^ht  have 
becomg  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Gaul,  or  an 
Illyrian.  Dante  might  have  added  that 
Ccesar  became  an  Oriental,  in  order  to 
give  place  to  the  Goth.  Constantino- 
ple from  the  first  was  a  Christian  city, 
with  an  orthodox  Church ;  but  it  was 
a  Church  that  was,  from  the  first,  a 
department  of  the  State. 

The  topography,  apart  from  the  geog- 
raphy of  Constantinople,  may  demand 
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some  words  ;  for  the  history  of  the  citjr 
from  GoDstantine  to  Abdul  Hamid  is 
based  on  its  physical  characters.  We 
oannot  doabt  tnat  the  many  delights 
of  this  spot,  the  varied  resoarces  of  the 
sarronnding  conntry,  the  combination 
of  sea,  bay,  mountain,  yalley,  terrace, 
and  garden,  as  these  rise  one  beyond 
the  other,  have  made  Constantinople 
for  fifteen  centuries  the  residence  of 
Emperors  and  Caliphs,  Ihe  dream  and 
pride  of  nations,  and  the  crown  of  im- 
perial ambition. 

Those  who  approach  Constantinople 
from  Qreece,  as  all  men  should,  have 
sailed  through  that  long  panorama  of 
island,  mountain,  and  headland  which 
the  JBgasan  Sea  presents,  past  '^  Troy 
town"  and  the  unknown  iiome  of  its 
minstrel ;  and  every  rock  recalls  some 
tale  or  poem  for  the  three  thousand 
years  since  European  thought  and  arts 
rose  into  being  across  those  waters. 
The  Hellespont  has  been  passed  with 
its  legends  and  histories,  and  the  sea 
of  Marmora  with  its  islands  of  marble, 
its  rich  shores  and  distant  ranges  of 
mountain — ^and  as  the  morning  sun 
touches  the  crescents  on  her  domes, 
the  eternal  city  of  New  Bome  bursts 
into  view,  looking  on  the  East  and  the 
South  across  the  blue  waters  of  Pro- 

Eontis  and  Bosphorus,  with  her  seven 
ills  rising  toward  Europe  one  behind 
the  other,  each  crowned  with  cupgla 
and  minaret,  amid  arcaded  terraces, 
and  groves  of  acacia,  myrtle,  and 
cypress. 

This  glorious  vision,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  is  the  most  varied  and  fas- 
cinating of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Some 
prefer  tne  Bay  of  Naples,  or  the  bay  of 
Salamis,  or  of  Genoa ;  but  neither 
Naples,  nor  Athens,  nor  fiome,  nor 
Genoa,  nor  Venice,  have,  as  cities,  any- 
thing of  the  extent,  variety,  and  com- 
plexity of  Constantinople,  if  we  include 
its  four  or  five  suburbs,  its  magnificent 
sea  landscape,  its  bays,  islands,  and 
mountains,  in  the  distance.  For  Con- 
stantinople does  not  stand  upon  an 
open  sea  like  Naples,  or  Genoa,  but  on 
a  great  marine  lake  with  its  shores, 
vine-clad  hills,  headlands,  and  pearly 
mountain  ranges  in  the  far  horizon. 
Like  Athens  or  Venice,  it  has  a  sea- 
port without  an  open  sea  outside.  And 
as  a  city,  it  is  vastly  more  grand  and 


varied  than  Venice,  Athens,  Florence, 
or  Edi  nburgh.  Hence,  Constantinople 
combines  such  sea  views  as  we  find 
round  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland 
or  of  Greece,  with  the  snmmer  sky  and 
vegetation  of  Italy,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  which  fill  the  horizon  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

Was  it  more  beautiful  in  the  Hge  of 
the  Empire  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Peniaps 
from  a  distance,  from  the  sea,  the 
Stamboul  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  strik- 
ing sight  than  the  Byzantium  of  the 
Csesars.  The  minarets,  an  Eastern  and 
Moslem  feature,  are  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  modern  city,  and  do  much 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  Byzan- 
tine cupolas.  There  are  four  or  five 
mosques  which  repeat  and  rival  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  and  some 
of  them  have  nobler  sites.  Nor  were 
the  towers  and  battlements  of  ancient 
architecture  to  be  compared  in  beauty 
and  in  scale  with  those  of  Medisevsd 
and  Moslem  builders.  But  the  city,  as 
seen  within,  in  the  Isaurian  and  Basil* 
ian  dynasties,  we  may  assume,  in  the 
five  centuries  which  separate  Justinian 
from  the  first  Crusade,  must  have 
greatly  surpassed  in  noble  art,  if  not  in 
pictorial  effect,  the  Ottoman  city  that 
we  see.  The  enormous  palace  and  hip- 
podrome, the  basilicas,  churches,  halls, 
and  porticoes,  with  their  profusion  of 
marble,  mosaic,  bronzes,  and  paintings, 
their  colossal  figures,  obelisks,  and  col- 
umns, the  choicest  relics  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, the  memorial  statues,  baths,  the- 
atres, and  forums — must  have  far  sur- 
Eassed  the  decaying  remnant  of  Stam- 
oul  which  so  often  disenchants  the 
traveller  when  he  disembarks  from  the 
Golden  Horn. 

III. 

Constantine  created  his  New  Some 
in  330,  as  never  ruler  before  or  since 
created  a  city.  It  was  made  a  mighty 
and  resplendent  capital  within  a  single 
decade.  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Mauritania  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  treasures  to  adorn  the 
new  metropolis.  Constantine  built 
churches,  theatres,  forums,  baths,  por- 
ticoes, palaces,  monuments,  and  aque- 
ducts. He  built,  adorned,  and  peopled 
a  great  capital  all  at  a  stroke,  and  made 
it,  after  Kome  and  Athens,  the  moat 
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splendid  city  cf  the  ancient  world. 
Two  centuries  later,  Justinian  became 
the  second  founder  of  the  city.  And 
from  Constantino  down  to  the  capture 
by  the  Crusaders,  for  nearly  nine  cen- 
turies, a  succession  of  Emperors  con- 
tinned  to  raise  great  sacred  and  lay 
buildings.  Of  the  city  before  Constan- 
tino little  remains  above  the  ground, 

•  except  some  sculptures  in  the  museum, 
and  foundations  of  some  walls,  which 
Dr.  Paspates  believes  that  he  can  trace. 
Of  Constantino  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors there  remain  parts  of  the  hip- 
podrome, of  walls,  aouedncts,  cisterns, 
and  forums,  some  columns  and  monu- 
ments. Of  the  Emperors  from  Theo- 
dosius  to  the  Crusades  we  still  have, 
little  injured,  the  grand  church  of  So- 
phia, some  twenty  churches  much  al- 
tered and  mostly  late  in  date,  the  foun- 
dations of  palaces,  and  one  still  stand- 
ing in  ruins,  and  lastly  the  twelve  miles 
of  walls  with  their  gates  and  towers. 
The  Museums  contain  sarcophagi,  stat- 
ues, inscriptions  of  the  Soman  age. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  an  im- 
mense body  of  Bvzantine  relics  and 
buildings  still  lie  buried  some  ten  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  ground  whereon 
stand  to-day  the  serails,  khans,  mosoues, 
and  houses  of  Stamboul,  a  soil  which 
the  Ottoman  is  loath  to  disturb.  When 
the  day  comes  that  such  scientific 
excavations  are  possible  as  have  been 
made  in  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine 

.  at  Home,  we  may  yet  look  to  unveil 
many  monuments  of  rare  hiBtorical  in- 
terest,  and,  it  might  be,  a  few  of  high 
artistic  value.  As  yet,  the  cuttings 
for  the  railway  have  given  almost  the 
only  dpportunity  that  antiquarians 
have  haa  of  investigating  below  the 
surface  of  the  actual  city,  which  stands 
upon  a  deep  stratum  of  dibris. 

One  monument  of  Constantino,  eight 
centuries  older  than  Constantino  him- 
self, has  been  recently  disinterred,  and 
curiously  enough  by  English  hands. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  historic, 
most  venerable  relics  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Serpent  Column  of  bronze 
from  Delphi,  set  up  by  the  Greeks  as 
base  for  the  golden  tripod  to  commemo- 
rate the  final  defeat  of  Xerxes,  an  ob- 
ject of  pilgrimage  for  Greeks  for  eight 
centuries,  stands  still  in  the  spot  where 
emperors  placed  it  in  the  Hippodrome  ; 


and  after  2,373  years,  it  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
West  over  the  East.  When  the  East 
triumphed  over  the  West  nearly  2,000 

J  rears  later,  the  conqueror  left  this  secu- 
ar  monument  on  its  base  ;  and  during 
the  Crimean  war,  English  soldiers  dug 
it  out  of  the  surrounding  debris  and 
revealed  the  rude  inscription  of  the 
thirty  confederate  states  exactly  as 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias  record.  With 
the  bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  it  may 
count  as  the  most  precious  metal  relic 
which  remains  from  the  ancient  world  ; 
for  the  Crusaders  melted  down  into 
pence  every  piece  of  bronze  statuary 
they  could  seize,  and  carried  off  to  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice,  the  four  horses  that 
bear  the  name  of  Lysippus. 

Constantinople  is  ricn,  not  in  works 
of  art,  for  those  of  the  citjr  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  but  in  historic 
sites,  which  appeal  to  the  scholar  rather 
than  to  the  public  ;  but  in  so  singular 
a  conformation  of  sea  and  land,  the 
sites  can  often  bo  fixed  with  some  pre- 
cision. We  may  still  note  the  spot 
where  daring  pioneers  from  Megara  set 
up  their  Acropolis  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  we  can 
trace  the  original  harbor,  the  position 
of  somo  temples  and  the  line  of  the 
walls.  We  can  stand  beside  the  burial 
place  of  a  long  line  of  Emperors,  and 
trace  the  plan  of  the  forums,  palaces, 
and  Hippodrome  where  so  vast  a  suc- 
cession of  stirring  scenes  took  place, 
some  of  the  earlier  monuments  and 
churches,  the  hall  where  Justinian  pro- 
mulgated the  Corpus  Juris  which  has 
served  the  greater  part  of  Europe  for 
thirteen  centuries  and  a  half.  And 
above  all,  we  have  the  great  Church  in 
something  like  its  original  glory,  less 
injured  by  time  and  man  than  almost 
any  remaining  medieval  cathedral. 

The  Church  of  S.  Sophia  is,  next  to 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  most  cen- 
tral and  historic  edifice  still  standing 
erect  It  is  now  in  its  fourteenth  cen- 
tnrv  of  continuous  and  unbroken  use  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  vast  epoch, 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  imperial 
fane  of  the  Eastern  world,  nor  has  it 
ever,  as  the  Pantheon,  been  desolate 
and  despoiled.  Its  influence  over  East- 
ern architecture  has  been  almost  as 
wide  as    that  of    the  Pantheon  over 
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Westeru  architecture,  and  it  has  been 
far  more  continuons.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  original,  daring,  and  trium- 
phant conceptions  in  the  whole  record 
of  human  building  ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
declares  it  to  be  internally  *'  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  church  ever  yet 
erected  by  any  Christian  people."  Its 
interior  is  certainly  the  most  harmoni- 
ous, most  complete,  and  least  faulty  of 
all  the  great  domed  and  round-arched 
temples.  It  unites  sublimity  of  con- 
struction with  grace  of  detail,  splendor 
of  decoration  with  indestructible  ma- 
terial. It  avoids  the  conspicuous  faults 
of  the  great  temples  of  Rome  and  of 
Florence,  while  it  is  far  richer  in  deco- 
rative effect  within  than  our  own  St. 
Paul's  or  the  Pantheon  of  Paris.  Its 
glorious  vesture  of  marble,  mosaic, 
carving,  and  cast  metal,  is  unsurpassed 
by  the  richest  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  is  far  more  enduring.  Though 
twice  as  old  as  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
has  suffered  less  dilapidation,  and  will 
long  outlast  it.  Its  constructive  mass 
and  its  internal  ornamentation  far  ex- 
ceed in  solidity  the  slender  shafts,  the 
paintings,  and  the  stained  glass  of  the 
Gothic  churches.  In  this  masterly 
type  the  mind  is  aroused  by  the  infinite 
subtlety  of  the  construction,  and  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  the  inexhaustible 
harmonies  of  a  superb  design  worked 
out  in  most  gorgeous  materials. 

For  Justinian  and  his  successors 
ransacked  the  empire  to  find  the  most 
precious  materials  for  the  "  Great 
Church.*'  The  interior  is  still  one 
vast  pile  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  pol- 
ished granite,  white  marbles  with  rosy 
streaks,  green  marbles,  blue  and  black, 
starred  or  veined  with  white.  The 
pagan  temples  were  stripped  of  their 
columns  and  capitals  ;  monoliths  and 
colossal  slabs  were  transported  from 
Home,  and  from  the  Nile,  from  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  so  that,  with 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  this  is  the  one 
example  of  a  grand  structure  of  ancient 
art  which  still  remains  unruined.  The 
gilded  portals,  the  jewels,  pearls,  and 
gold  of  the  altar,  the  choir  adornments 
of  cedar,  amber,  ivory,  and  silver,  have 
been  long  destroyed  by  the  greedy  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  mosaics 
above  with  seraphim,  apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  Christ  in  glory  nave  been  cov- 


ered up,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fierce 
soldiers  of  Mahomet. 

It  is  a  fact,  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  religion,  that  the  Mus- 
sulman conquerors  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian cathedral  as  their  own  fane,  with- 
out injuring  it,  with  very  little  altera- 
tion  within,  and  even  without  changing 
its  name.     The  Greeks  did  not  adopt 
the  form  of  Egyptian  or  S.yrian  tem- 
ples ;  Christians  took  for  the  model  of 
their  churches  the  law-courts,  but  not 
the  temples  of  Polytheism  ;  Protestants 
have  never  found  a  practical  use  for 
the  cruciform  churches  of  Catholicism. 
But  Islam  accepted  the  Holy  Wisdom 
as  the  type  of  its  mosque  ;   partially 
concealed  the  Christian  emblems  and 
sacred   mosaics,   added   without   some 
courts  and  the  four  beautiful  minarets, 
but  made  no  structural  change  with- 
in.    And  thus  the  oldest  cathedral  in 
Christendom  is  the  type  of  a  thousand 
mosques  ;  and  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
his  saints,  that  a  Roman  Emperor  set  up 
in  his  imperial  dome,  look  down  to-day 
after  fifteen  centuries  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphs. 
What  a  dazzling  panorama  of  stirring, 
pathetic,  and  terrific  scenes  press  on 
the  mind  of  the  student  of  Byzantine 
history  as  he  recalls  all  which  that  vast 
fane    lias  witnessed  in   the  thousand 
years  that  separate  the  age  of  Justinian 
from  that  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent, 
from  the  day  when  the  great  Emperor 
cried  out,  *'  I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  . 
Solomon  !"  to  the  days  when  Ottoman 
conquerors  gave  thanks  for  a  hundred 
victories  over  the    Cross.      Has    any 
building  in  the  world  been  witness  to 
BO  vast  a  series  of  memorable  events? 

In  historic  memories,  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  can  compare  with  her 
great  Church  ;  for  the  ruined  walls  are 
still  the  m'ost  colossal  and  pathetic  rel- 
ics of  the  ancient  world  that  remain  in 
Europe.  Except  the  walls  round  Rome, 
there  is  no  scene  in  Europe  so  strange, 
so  desolate,  and  mantled  with  such  an- 
nals of  battle,  crime,  despair,  and  hero* 
ism.  Though  the  sea  walls  have  been 
partly  removed  and  much  injured  by 
man,  the  vast  rampart  on  the  west 
which  stretches  from  BlachernaB  on  the 
Golden  Horn  to  the  Seven  Towers  on 
the  Marmora,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles,  is  still,  but  for  natural  'decay 
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and  disturbance,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  Sultan  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  then  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod it  had  been  increased,  repaired, 
strengthened,  doubled  and  tripled.  It 
is  still  a  museum  or  vast  catacomb  of 
fiyzantine  history.  More  fortunate 
than  the  walls  of  fiome  and  other  an- 
cient cities,  the  western  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople have  hardly  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man  since  the  Turks 
entered.  This  complicated  scheme  of 
circumvallation,  far  stronger  than  the 
walls  of  Bome  or  of  any  other  ancient 
or  mediaeval  city,  made  an  impenetra- 
ble barrier,  while  adequately  manned 
and  defended,  down  to  the  invention 
of  heavy  cannon.  We  can  still  trace 
the  plan  and  form  of  the  triple  line  of 
wall,  of  the  moat,  of  the  two  cause- 
ways, of  the  fourteen  gates,  and  the 
194  towers,  and  the  ruined  palace  of 
the  later  Emperors. 

Here  and  there  the  massive  towers 
are  riven  and  tottering,  torn  by  can- 
non, earthquake,  and  centuries  of  neg- 
lect and  decay.  The  shrunken  city  of 
Stamboul  does  not  now  touch  them, 
and  no  populous  suburbs  have  grown 
round  them.  Cemeteries  with  cypress 
and  tombstones,  the  cupola  of  a  small 
oratory,  or  the  roof  of  a  hospital,  alone 
break  the  view.  But  the  crumbling 
walls  and  towers  stand  in  solitude  amid 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  nothing  dis- 
turbs the  student  who  deciphers  in- 
scriptions set  up  by  Constantines,  Leos, 
Basils,  Comneni,  and  Palaeologi,  and 
here  and  there  a  Boman  eagle  and  a 
Greek  cross.*  The  Golden  Gate,  with 
its  two  marble  towers,  prisons,  palace 
halls,  the  famous  Castle  of  Blachernae 
and  the  Seven  Towers,  carry  us  through 
a  thousand  years  of  history — but  most 
of  all  we  linger  near  the  breach  hard 
by  the  gate  of  S.  Bomanus,  where  the 
last  Constantino  met  the  Ottoman  Mo- 
hammed in  deadly  grip,  redeeming  by 
his  death  four  centuries  of  feebleness 
in  his  ancestors,  as  he  fell  amid  heaps 
of  slain  : — 

'  With  his  faoe  up  to  Heaven,  in  that  red, 
monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digg'd." 

*  They  have  been  oolleoted  and  explained 
by  Dr.  Paspates  in  his  Bv^avrival  MeXerai, 


Of  all  cities  of  tiie  world  Constanti- 
nople is  memorable  for  its  sieges,  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  momen- 
tous in  the  records  of  history.  For 
lon^  centuries  together  the  city  was  a 
besieged  fortress,  and  during  nearly 
eight  centuries  her  yast  fortifications 
resisted  the  efforts  of  all  foreign  in- 
vaders. Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Slaves, 
Persians,  Saracens,  Bulgarians,  Hun- 
garians, Turks,  andBussians,  have  con- 
tinually assailed  and  menaced  them  in 
Tain.  Great  conquerors  such  as  Za- 
bergan,  Chosroes,  Muaviah,  Omar, 
Moslemah,  Crumn,  Haroun-al-Baschid, 
Bayazid,  failed  to  shake  them.  For 
ten  years  a  Persian  camp  stood  in  arms 
at  Chalcedon  across  the  Bosphorus ; 
for  years  the  Saracens  assailed  it  year 
bv  year  in  vain  (674-677,  and  717-718). 
These  sieges  were  not  mere  expeditions 
against  a  single  stronghold ;  they  in- 
volved the  fate  of  an  empire  and  a  re- 
ligion. Had  pagans,  fire  worshippers, 
or  Mussulmans,  nomad  hordes,  or  dev- 
astating Mongols  succeeded  in  pierc- 
ing these  walls  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  course  of  civilization  would 
have  been  seriously  changed.  For  a 
thousand  years  these  crumbling  ram- 
parts, which  to-day  we  see  in  such  pa- 
thetic desolation,  were  the  bulwark  of 
European  civilization,  of  the  traditions 
of  Bome,  of  the  Christendom  of  the 
East,  and  in  no  small  degree  of  learn- 
ing, arts  and  commerce,  until  the  great 
mediaeval  reconstruction  was  ready  to 
appear. 

it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  enormous 
persistency  of  Byzantine  history  that 
the  Bulgarians  and  Bussians,  both  of 
whom  are  still  pressing  eagerly  onward 
with  longing  eyes  set  on  the  city  of  the 
Bosphorus,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  renewing  these  attacks  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  It  was  in  813 
that  Cinimn,  the  great  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, opened  his  terrible  onslaught ; 
and  it  was  nearly  two  centuries  later 
that  Basil,  '*  the  slayer  of  the  Bulgari- 
ana/'  began  his  triamphant  campaign 
against  that  secular  foe.  The  first 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moslems, 
that  of  the  Saracen  Muaviah  in  673, 
began  nearly  eight  centuries  before  the 
last  Moslem  siege,  that  under  the  Otto- 
man conqueror  in  1453.  And  the  first 
attack  on  Constantinople  by  Bussians, 
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in  SQ6,  was  separated  by  more  than  a 
thousand  years  from  their  last  attack, 
when  they  reached  San  Stefano  within 
sight  of  the  minarets.  For  all  this 
thousand  years  the  Russian  has  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  the  ^*  Sacred 
City/'  whether  it  were  held  by  Eo- 
maDB^  Greeks,  Latins,  or  Ottomans — 
and  hitherto  he  has  hungered  and 
thirsted  in  vain. 

They  count  more  than  twenty  sieges 
in  all ;  but  the  most  memorable  are 
undoubtedly  the  triumphant  repulse  of 
Persians  and  Avars  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  in  616,  and  again  in  626  ; 
the  glorious  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in 
673,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  IV., 
and  again  in  717,  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
IIL;  and  lastly,  the  two  successful 
sieges,  when  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  and  Crusaders 
in  1203-4 ;  and  again  when  it  was 
stormed  by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
in  1453.  Of  all  memorable  and  roman- 
tic sieges  on  record  these  two  are  the 
most  impressive  to  the  historic  imagina- 
tion, by  virtue  of  the  crowding  of  dra- 
matic incidents,  the  singular  energy 
and  wonderful  resources  they  display, 
and  the  vast  issues  which  hung  on  the 
event.  The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexan- 
der, of  Syracuse  by  Nicias,  of  Carthage 
by  Scipio,  the  two  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  and  by  Godfrey,  the  successive 
sackings  of  Kome,  the  defence  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta  against  the  Turks — 
none  of  these  can  quite  equal  in  \ivid 
color  and  breathless  interest  the  two 
great  captures  of  Constantinople,  and 
certainly  the  last.  It  stands  out  on  the 
canvas  of  history  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  issues  involved  to  religion,  to  na- 
tions, to  civilization,  in  the  glowing  in- 
cidents of  the  struggle,  in  the  heroism 
of  the  defence  and  of  the  attack,  in  the 
dramatic  catastrophe  and  personal  con- 
trast of  two  typical  chiefs,  one  at  the 
head  of  the  conquerors  and  the  other 
of  the  defeated.  And  by  a  singular 
fortune,  this  thrilling  drama,  in  a  great 
turning  point  of  human  civilization,  has 
been  told  in  the  most  splendid  chapter 
of  the  most  consummate  history  which 
our  language  has  produced. 

The  storming  and  sack  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  fourth  crusade  by  a  mixed 
host  of  Venetian,  Flemish,  Italian,  and 
French  filibusters,  a  story  so  well  told 


by  Mr.  E.  Pears  in  his  excellent  monor 
graph,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  of  the  Middle 
A^es,   but  one  of    the  most  wanton 
crimes  against  civilization  committed 
by  feudal  lawlessness  and  religions  big- 
otry, at  a  time  of  confusion  and  super- 
stition.    It  is  a  dark  blot  on  the  record 
of  the  Church  and  on  the  memory  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  a  standing  mona- 
ment  of  the  anarchy  and  rapacity  to 
which  Feudalism  was  liable  to  degener- 
ate.    The  sack  of  Constantinople  by 
the  so-called  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  far  more  blood- 
thirsty, more  wanton,  more  destructive 
than  the  storming  of  Constantinople 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  in   the 
fifteenth  century.     It  had  far  less  his- 
toric justification,  it  had  more  disas- 
trous effects  on  human  progress,  and  it 
introduced  a  less  valuable  and  less  en- 
during type  of  civilized  life.     The  cru- 
saders, who  had  no  serious  aim  but 
plunder,  effected  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion.    They  practically  annihilated  the 
East  Roman  empire,  which  never  re- 
covered from  this  fatal  blow.     It  is 
true  that  the  Byzantine  empire  had 
been  rapidly  decaying  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  that  its  indispensable  ser- 
vice to  civilization  was  completed.     But 
the  crusading  buccaneers  burned  down 
a  great  part  of  the  richest  city  of  En- 
rope,  which  was  a  museum  and  rem- 
nant of  antiquity ;  they  wantonly  de- 
stroyed priceless  works  of  art,  build- 
ings, books,  records,  and  documents. 
They  effected  nothing  of   their  own 
purpose ;    and    what   they    indirectly 
caused  was  a  stimulus  to  Italian  com- 
merce, the  dispersion  through  Europe 
of  some  arts,  and  the  removal  of  the 
last  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  the 
Moslem  into  Europe. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  in  the 
fifteenth  century*  was  a  very  different 
thing — a  problem  too  complex  to  be 
hastuy  touched.  Europe,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  by  that  time  strong  enough 
to  win  in  the  long  and  tremendous 
struggle  with  Islam  ;  it  was  readv  to 
receive  and  use  the  profound  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  impulse  which  was 
caused  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks.  The  Ottoman  conquest 
was  no  mere  raid,  but  the  foundation 
of  a  European  empire  now  in  the  fifth 
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century  of  its  existence.  The  wonder- 
ful tale  of  the  rise^  zenith^  wane^  and 
decay  of  the  European  empire  of  the 
Padishah  of  Roum — one  oi  the  least 
familiar  to  the  general  reader — is  borne 
in  upon  the  traveller  to  Stamboul  in 
the  series  of  magnificent  mosques  of 
the  conquering  sultans  of  the  15th, 
16thy  and  17th  centuries,  in  the  ex- 
quisite fountains,  the  mausoleums,  the 
khans  and  fortresses,  minarets  and  tow- 
ers, and  the  strange  city  of  kiosques, 
palaces,  gates,  gardens,  and  terraces, 
known  to  us  as  the  Seraglio.  In  these 
yast  and  stately  mosques,  in  the  profu- 
sion of  glowing  ornament,  porcelains, 
tiles,  and  carvings,  in  the  incongruous 
jumble  of  styles,  in  the  waste,  squalor, 
and  tawdry  remnants  of  the  abandoned 
palace  of  the  Padishahs,  we  read  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  for  the 
last  hye  centuries  —  splendor  beside 
ruin,  exquisite  art  beside  clumsy  imita- 
tion, courage  and  pride  beside  apathy 
and  despair,  a  magnificent  soldiery  as  of 
old  with  a  dogged  persistency  that  dies 
hard,  a  patient  submission  to  inevitable 
destiny  besides  fervor,  loyalty,  dignity, 
and  a  race  patriotism  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

But  Stamboul  is  not  only  a  school  of 
Byzantine  history  ;  it  has  rich  lessons 
of   European    history.      We    see    the 


Middle  Ages  living  there  still  unre- 
formed — the  Middle  Ages  with  their 
color  and  their  squalor,  their  ignorance 
and  credulity,  their  heroism  and  self- 
devotion,  their  traditions,  resignation, 
patience,  and  passionate  faith.  We 
can  imagine  ourselves  in  some  city  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  meeting 
place  of  nations,  Venice  or  Genoa,  Paris 
or  Kome,  or  even  old  Rome  in  the  age 
of  Trajan,  where  races,  religions,  cos- 
tumes, ideas,  and  occupations  meet  side 
by  side  but  do  not  mix.  The  Moslem, 
the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic,  have  their  own  quarters, 
dress,  language,  worship,  occupation, 
law,  and  government.  They  pass  as  if 
invisible  to  each  other,  and  will  neither 
eat,  pray,  work,  trade,  or  converse  with 
each  other.  Stand  upon  the  bridse 
across  the  Golden  Horn,  or  in  the  lovely 
cloister  of  Bayazid,  and  watch  the 
green- turbaned  hadjis,  the  softas,  ham- 
mals,  itinerant  vendors,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  boatmen  and  mendicants,  Ron- 
melian  and  Anatolian  peasants,  with 
all  the  cosmopolitan  collection  of  the 
busy  and  the  idle,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  the  East  and  the 
West  on  their  one  neutral  meeting 
ground,  the  one  oriental  spot  still  left 
in  Europe,  the  one  mediaBval  capital 
that  has  survived  into  the  nineteenth 
century. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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In  accordance  with  historical  cus- 
tom, we  have  divided  our  subject  into 
four  periods,  and  we  now  approach  the 
last.  This  division,  however,  which  is 
arbitrary,  is  simply  one  of  convenience, 
for  no  sharp  line  of  separation  really 
exists  between  them  while  they  follow 
each  other.  As  new  habits  and  cus- 
toms arise  they  are  adopted  at  first  only 
by  a  few,  and  the  old  habits  linger  on 
and  die  slowly  one  by  one,  or,  by  their 
conservative  tenacity,  survive  so  long 
that  they  become  moral  anachronisms. 
And  just  as  in  the  highest  organized 
animal  there  remain  abundant  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  and  simpler  structure,  so 
in  our  complex  civilization  are  found, 


in  slightly  modified  forms,  all  the  hu- 
man stages  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  host 
of  types  of  each — savages  as  cruel  and 
conscienceless  as  were  the  cannibal 
Garibs  of  South  America,  restless  and 
idle  as  the  nomads  of  the  steppes ; 
archaic  thinkers  whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  ancients,  and  their  rehgion  a 
refined  Paganism,  who  look  on  our 
modern  poets,  politicians,  and  scientists 
with  disdain,  and  consider  Gato  supe- 
rior to  Cromwell ;  medisevals,  who  live 
in  an  atmosphere  stirred  by  occult  and 
mysterious  agencies,  who  cling  to  ex- 
ploded superstitions,  who  believe  in 
special  providences  and  final  causes. 
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and  who  welcome  wilh  open  arms  all 
forms  of  fashionable  quackery  as  they 
appear.  Will  it  not  be  recorded  against 
us^  to  our  eternal  disgrace,  in  ages  to 
come,  that  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  men  of  let- 
ters>  leaders  of  thought,  editors  of  in- 
fluential periodicals,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  avow  themselves  believers 
in  ghosts  and  in  communications  from 
a  spirit  world? 

The  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  were  marvels  of  human 
progress  in  their  days.  In  contem- 
plating them  we  are  astounded  to  find 
that  there  is  still  almost  '*  nothing  new 
under  the  sun"  except  the  late  achieve- 
ments of  science.  The  subsequent  civ- 
ilizations of  olden  times  approached 
theirs  in  some  respects  and  surpassed 
them  in  others.  But  all,  in  turn,  were 
swept  away  by  bai  baric  forces.  For, 
whether  Mede  or  Persian,  Goth  or  Hun, 
Pagan  or  Mahommedan,  or  Christian 
iconoclast,  all  were  barbarian  who  by 
violence  destroyed  whatsoever  the  pa- 
tient industry  of  men  had  built  up. 
Works  of  art  and  utility,  stately  edi- 
fices, glorious  temples  and  cathedrals, 
pious  Taws,  revered  habits  and  customs, 
were  remorselessly  attacked.  And  the 
most  zealous  and  most  destructive  were 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians. 

We  generally  regard  the  feudal  period 
as  ending  with  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 
These  idiolesome  conflicts  almost  ex- 
terminated the  feudal  lords,  and  from 
their  ruin  arose  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors,  and  then  the  power  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  But  not  until  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.  was  the  last  feudal  privilege 
abolished.  The  strength  of  feudalism, 
however,  had  been  long  decaying,  and 
was  finally  broken  just  before  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  New  World,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Norman 
influence  and  language  which  survived 
the  blending  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
blood  that  had  been  effected  within  a 
century  after  the  Conquest,  declined 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
tales  and  songs  of  Chaucer  and  the 
tracts  and  translations  of  Wyckliffe, 
save  fashion  and  permanence  to  the 
English  tongue.  Wyckliffe  was  to 
England  what  Luther  was  to  Germany, 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  calmly  and 
forcibly  withstanding  Papal  claims  and 


abuses  two  hundred  years  earlier  than 
the  hot-headed  monk.  Wyckliffe  was 
thus  the  true  pioneer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  his  Bible  the  mother  of  mod- 
ern English  ;  and  although  he  wrote 
much,  his  tract  Trialogun  is  the  only 
other  authentic  relic  of  his  literary 
work.  Time  and  fanaticism  have  de- 
stroyed the  rest 

'  Before  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  pe- 
riod the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aroused^ 
and   the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  had  commenced.     The  follies  aad 
vices  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  especially 
of  the  monks,  were  the  scorn  and  butt 
of  the  people.     Their  greed,  their  lewd- 
ness, their  ignorance,  their  transparent 
impositions,  were  a  constant  source  of 
mirth  and  ribaldry  to  all  classes.     But 
it  was  from  the  closets  of  students  that 
the  greatest  changes  were  accomplished. 
Natural   philosophy  and   mathematics 
were  closely  studied  by  Soger  Bacon 
during  a  life  of  fourscore  years,  down 
to  his  death  in  1294,  and  his  works  en- 
lightened his  country.     This  great  and 
original  genius  spent  thirty  thousand 
pounds    in    scientific    research.      Dr. 
i'riend  says :  '*  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce  the  knowledge  of   chemistry 
into  Europe."     In  1383  Wyckliffe  fin- 
ished  his  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.    In  1388,  Chaucer, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  commenced  his 
Canterbury   Tales.  "   In   1471  Caxton 
brought  the  art  of  printing  from  Mentz 
to  Westminster.     Fourteen  years  after 
this  the  last  baltle  of  the  Koses  was 
fought  on  Bosworth  field  ;  and  within 
eleven  years  of  Henry's  victory  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.     The  Refor- 
mation,    irregularly    commenced    by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  completed  on  the  ac 
cession  of  Elizabeth.     Thus  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  were  stimulated  to  an 
unwonted  degree,  and  from  a  variety 
of  causes.     And  thus,  too,  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth   was  the    most  eventful  of 
modern  times,  rich  in  incident,  prodi- 
gal of  heroes,  and  one  which  was  alone 
worthy  to  mature  a  Shakespeare  and  a 
Raleigh,  or  to  nurse  the  youthful  gen- 
ius of  a  Bacon.     Bold,  sagacious,  learn- 
ed, watchful  of  her  people's  interests, 
indulgent  to  herself  with  imperial  free- 
dom, this  proud,  rain  woman  under- 
stood how  to  curb  the  licentious  and 
indolent,  and  to  recompense  men  of 
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talent  and  indastry.  Where  else  could 
we  look  for  such  names  as  those  which 
she  enrolled  in  her  service  ?  It  was  a 
golden  age  of  heroism  and  adventure, 
of  literature  and  thought,  of  love  and 
song,  crowned  by  an  accomplished 
queen  who  could  appreciate  whatever 
was  great  and  reward  the  doers  thereof. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
a  new  aristocracy  was  gradually  formed 
from  the  trading  and  professional 
classes  to  replace  the  Plantagenet.  Of 
our  present  House  of  Peers  only  two 
dukedoms  date  before  Charles  II. 's 
reign,  one  from  Richard  III.,  and  the 
other  from  Edward  VI.;  and  of  the 
rest  several  are  the  descendants  of 
Oharles*s  mistresses.  Of  the  marquises, 
one  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
none  of  the  remainder  are  older  than 
the  eighteenth.  Of  the  numerous  earls 
— more  than  120--the  two  oldest  crea- 
tions are  one  in  the  fifteenth  and  one 
in  the  sixteenth  centuries.  One  vis- 
count alone  can  date  as  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth,  and  of  about  300  barons, 
only  twelve  are  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  whatever  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  render  ours  a  proud  peerage, 
age  of  title  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whatever  its 
faults,  healed  many  divisions  and  re- 
moved many  ancient  political  land- 
marks among  her  subjects.  She  gave 
union  and  homogeneity  to  the  nation, 
and  the  attack  ox  the  Spanish  Armada 
infused  a  deeper  feeling  of  patriotism 
into  the. hearts  of  all.  Since  her  day 
only  three  sovereigns  have  been  worthy 
of  sitting  on  her  throne — Cromwell, 
William  of  Orange,  and  our  present 
gracious  Queen.  For  the  political  im- 
becility of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  crass 
stupidity  of  the  Georges,  often  went 
perilously  near  to  wreck  a  high-spirited 
and  gallant  people  who  have  still  to 
suffer  the  evil  effects  of  their  folly  or 
their  wickedness. 

Amid  all  the  variations  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion  and  shiftings  of  pow- 
er among  the  wealthy  classes,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  were  true  to  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Anglo- 
Saxon  usages  continued  to  flourish 
among  the  humbler  claases  with  com- 
paratively little  change,  and  the  numer- 
ous uncouth  dialects  of  the  Anglo- 
Nxw  Sbbzbi.— YoL.  UX.,  No.  6. 


Saxon  language  slowly  blended  and 
gi*ew  into  our  rich  and  elegant  modern 
English.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  also  those  of 
**  Merry  England."  All  changes  were 
resisted  as  injurious  innovations.  Even 
a  new  vegetable  was  a  dire  forerunner 
of  evil.  Potatoes  were  scouted  as  tend- 
ing to  prod  uce  leprosy.  '  *  No  potatoes, 
no  popery,"  was  a  singular  popular  cry 
in  the  Stuart  time.  The  use  of  coaches 
would  destroy  the  breeding  of  hack- 
neys. James  I.  thought  countrv  ladies 
should  not  visit  London.  .*'ff  they 
were  unmarried  they  marred  their  mar- 
riages, and  if  married,  they  marred 
their  reputations."  Mobs  destroyed 
the  ironworks  v/hen  they  began  to  smelt 
the  ore  with  coals,  because,  they  said, 
wood  was  intended  to  smelt  metallic 
ores.  And  thus  the  Weald  of  Sussex 
and  other  places  became  wastes.  Even 
good  old  Latimer  resisted  blunder- 
busses, and  preached  up  archery  as  *'  a 
godly  art."  Leading  water  through 
pipes  was  robbing  the  general  public. 
Old  Stow  asserted  that  architectural 
novelties  had  been  visited  by  divine 
punishment.  An  old  farmer  said, 
"  God  made  the  old  stvle  ;  man  made 
the  new  ;"  and  the  populace  rioted  for 
the  eleven  days  of  which  they  thought 
they  had  been  defrauded.  Even  in  our 
time,  a  Canadian  seeing  a  steamer  going 
up  a  rapid,  cried  out,  *^  Est  ce  que  le 
bon  Dieu  permettra  tout  cela?" 

An  odious  custom  to  which  we  have 
not  hitherto  alluded  was  that  of  brib- 
ing. It  is  very  old.  Indeed  it  is  the 
first  independent  social  circumstance 
on  record.  Satan  bribed  Eve,  and  Eve 
thought  so  well  of  it  that  she  straight- 
way 6rit)ed  Adam.  In  England  every 
one  bribed  or  was  bribed.  Judges  ou 
circuit  and  sheriffs  were  always  bribed. 
The  ladies  of  great  officers  converted 
their  influence  into  current  coin.  The 
wives  of  bishops  did  the  same.  Jury- 
men were  openly  canvassed  for  their 
verdict.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
bribed.  '*  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  East  India  Company,  paid 
jE167,000  in  one  year  for  bribes  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House."  Sir  John  Bon- 
nett,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  not  only  took  bribes  from  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  but  often 
shamefully  begged  them.  In  1621  the 
47 
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Lord  Chancellor  was  disgraced,  and 
two  years  after  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
arrested.  Majors  were  bribed  and  cor- 
porations bribed.  The  town  of  Lynn 
m  1581  spent  £68  in  fees  and  treating 
fn  order  to  secure  £100  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  harbor.  In  1695  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
obliged  to  put  the  question  himself 
that  he  should  be  expelled.  A  Bill  for 
securing  the  proper  use  of  funds  for 
the  poor  orphans  of  freemen  of  London 
— to  give  them  the  money  belonging  to 
them— could  only  be  passed  by  whole- 
sale bribery  of  members,  and  the  Speak- 
er's share  was  a  thousand  guineas. 
When  Jeffries  deported  the  Sedgemoor 
rebels  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
queen  and  maids  of  honor  received  a 
large  number  of  them  as  their  portion 
of  the  spoils.  Latimer  preached  from 
the  text,  **They  all  love  bribes.'' 
"  Bribery,"  said  he,  **  is  a  princely 
kind  of  thieving.  They  will  be  waged 
by  the  rich,  either  to  give  sentence 
against  the  poor ;  or  to  pat  off  the 
poor  man's  causes.  This  is  the  noble 
theft  of  princes  and  magistrates,  they 
are  bribe-takers.  Nowadays  they  call 
them  gentle  rewards  ;  let  them  leave 
t]ieir  coloring,  and  call  them  by  their 
Christian  names,  bribes  :  omnes  dili 
gunt  munera,^^ 

When  the  great  set  the  example, 
humbler  imitators  were  not  wanting. 
The  sordid  sentiment  that  required  a 
gift  for  every  service  rendered  even 
where  duty  demanded  it,  infected  every 
order.  Servants  were  largely  fee'd, 
and  called  their  gifts  *'  vails,"  until  it 
became  as  expensive  to  visit  as  to  be 
visited.  Persons  of  slender  means  re- 
fused the  most  generous  hospitality, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  bestow 
vails  on  a  host  of  domestics.  These 
latter  refused  to  engage  themselves  un- 
less their  masters  entertained  fre- 
quently. 

Oifts,  however,  did  not  alwavs  take 
the  form  of  money.  "  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a 
smock  of  cambric,  the  sleeves  and  collar 
wrought  round  with  black  silk,  and 
edged  with  a  small  bone  lace."  Sugar 
and  preserves  were  fashionable  pres- 
ents. Every  one  seemed  to  have  had 
**  a  sweet  tooth"  in  those  times.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  having 


a  case  to  be  tried  before  Justice  Hale, 
presented  him  with  six  sugar-loaves, 
for  which  the  judge,  who  was  excjep- 
tionally  scrupulous,  insisted  on  paying. 
In  Davenant's  poem,  Madagascar,  oc- 
curs the  couplet : 

**  Then   reooncile  the  rioh  for  gold-fringed 
gloves, 
The  poor  for  Gk>d'B   sake,  or  for  siigar- 
loaves.'* 

The  Sergeants  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Lent,  1585,  received  from  Lord 
Howard    a    present    of    sugar.      The 
Chamber  of  Exeter  in  1610  voted  Bug- 
ar-loaves  to  two  canons  for  their  morn- 
ing lectures.     Sometimes  marmalade, 
oranges,  lemons,  or  even  potatoes  took 
its  place,  and  when  sugar  became  cheap- 
er the  custom  ceased.     In  1581  all  per- 
sons in  Scotland  not  being  dukes,  earls, 
etc.,  possessed  of  at  least  £250  sterling 
in  yearly  rent,  were  prohibited  the  use 
of  confections,  foreign  drugs,  and  cost- 
ly spices. 

"  From  an  inedited  tract,  entitled  Cyuile 
and  Vncyuile  Life^  written  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  amusements  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  that  time  :  *'  In 
the  springtime  (and  cheesely  in  Lent) 
wee  fish  the  Carpe,  the  Pike,  the 
Breame,  the  roche,  and  the  yeele,  as 
good  meates  in  the  eating,  as  good 
sports  in  the  ketching.  In  sommer  we 
dare  the  lark  with  hobbies,  and  ketch 
them  with  day  nettes.  In  harvest 
when  come  is  downe,  our  Sparhaukes 
bee  ready  to  kill  the  Partridge,  the 
Quayle,  and  Rayle.  In  winter  weo 
hauke  the  Heron,  the  Feasant,  the 
Ducke,  the  Teale.  And  in  breefe,  all 
sortes  of  volary.  We  course  the  Stagge, 
the  Bucke,  the  Roa,  the  Doa,  the  Hare, 
the  Foxe  and  the  Badger.  Or  if  you 
would  rather  have  some  Mnsicke  to 
content  your  eare,  out  goes  our  dogges, 
our  hounds  (I  should  have  saide)  ;  with 
them  wee  make  a  heavenly  noise  or  cry, 
that  would  make  a  deaa  man  revive, 
and  run  on  foote  to  hear  it.  .  .  •  In 
fowle  Weather,  we  send  for  some  honest 
neighbours,  if  happely  wee  bee  with 
our  wives  alone  at  home  (as  seldom  we  * 
are)  and  with  them  we  play  at  Dice  and 
Cards,  sorting  oursehves  accordinge  to 
the  number  of  Players,  and  their  skill, 
some  to  Ticktacke,  some  Lurche,  some 
to  Irish  game  or  Dublets.     Other  sit 
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close  to  tho  Cardesy  at  Post  and  Paire, 
or  Ruffe,  or  Colchester  Trumpe,  at 
Mack  or  Maw.  Yea,  there  are  some 
ever  so  fresh  gamesters,  as  wil  bare  you 
*  copany  at  Nouem  Qninqne,  at  Faring, 
Trey  Trip,  or  one  and  thirty,  for  I  war- 
rant you  we  have  right  good  fellowea 
in  the  country.  Sumtimes  also  (for 
shift  of  sport,  you  know,  is  delectable) 
we  fall  to  slide  thrif te,  to  Penny  prick, 
and  in  winter  nights  we  use  certaine 
Christmas  games  very  propper,  and  of 
much  agilitie  ;  wee  want  not  also  pleas- 
ant mad  headed  knaves,  yt  bee  properly 
learned,  and  will  reade  in  diverse  pleas- 
ant bookes  and  good  authors.  As  Sir 
Guye  of  Warwicke,  Ye  Foure  Sonnes 
of  Amon^  The  Ship  of'  Fooles,  The  Bud- 
get of  Demaundes^  The  Bundred  Merry 
Tales,  The  Booke  of  Ryddles,  and  many 
other  excellent  writers  both  witty  anS 
pleasaunt.  These  pretty  and  pithey 
matters  do  some  times  recreate  our 
mindes,  cheesely  after  longe  sittinge 
and  losse  of  monev.  In  faire  weather 
when  we  have  strangers,  or  holly  daies 
(for  els  in  the  day  time  wee  attend  oar 
thrift)  we  exercise  ourselves  in  shoot- 
ing at  Battes,  Prickes,  Roaners,  and 
Rownes.  We  cast  the  Bar  or  Sledge, 
Leape  or  Run,  if  our  ages  and  condi- 
tione  bee  fit  for  such  exercise,  els  (bee- 
ing  aged)  wee  chut  at  home,  and  talke 
of  Turi'yn  and  Torny,  or  some  other 
notable  war,  wherein  wee  served  our 
Prince.'*  Simple  as  all  this  was,  it 
was  superior  to  the  recreations  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  in  his  Early  Life  of  0.  J. 
Fox,  says :  **  Society  was  one  vast 
casino.  On  whatever  pretext  and  un- 
der whatever  circumstances  half  a  dozen 
people  of  fashion  found  themselves  to- 
gether— whether  for  music,  or  dancing, 
or  politics,  or  for  drinking  the  waters 
or  each  other's  wine— the  box  was  sure 
to  be  rattling,  and  the  cards  were  being 
cut  and  shuffled."  The  Countess  of 
Hertford,  writing  to  the  Countess  of 
Pomfret,  March  26,  1741,  remarked  : 
**  The  girls  and  boys  sit  down  as  gravely 
to  whist  ttibles  as  fellows  of  colleges 
used  to  do  formerly.  It  is  actually  a 
ridiculous,  though,  I  think,  a  mortify- 
ing sight,  that  play  should  become  the 
business  of  the  nation  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  fourscore."  Hoyle's  treatise 
went  through  seven  editions  within  a 


year  of  publication.  One  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  comedy.  The  Humours  of 
Whist,  says  of  it  **  there  never  was  so 
excellent  a  book  printed.  I*m  quite  in 
raptures  with  it.  I  will  eat  with  it, 
sleep  with  it,  go  to  Parliament  with  it, 
go  to  church  with  it.  I  pronounce  it 
the  gospel  of  whist  players."  But  it 
was  at  hazard  chiefly  that  fortunes  were 
lost  or  won  in  a  night,  and  money-^ 
lenders  fattened  on  the  folly.  Before 
he  was  twenty-four,  Charles  Fox  owed 
the  Jews  about  £100,000.  His  ante- 
room, where  they  waited  until  he  had 
done  playing,  he  called  his  ^'  Jerusalem 
Chamber."  On  one  occasion  after  din- 
ner he  played  all  night  and  lost  £12,- 
000  ;  on  the  following  day  he  lost  £11,- 
000  more.  Gibbon  says  that  before  at- 
tending the  debate  on  the  relief  of  the 
clergy  from  subscribing  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Fox  indulged  himself  for 
twenty-two  hours  at  hazard  at  a  cost 
<jf  £500  per  hour.  Lord  Foley's  two 
sons  borrowed  so  recklessly  that  the  in- 
terest amounted  to  £18,000  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  others  followed  these 
closely  in  their  losses,  and  the  ladies 
gambled  almost  as  desperately  as  the 
men.  At  Newmarket  the  hazard-table 
rooms  were  never  empty. 

Bets  were  of  constant  occurrence 
with  every  one  and  on  almost  anything. 
At  Brooks'  and  White's  large  books 
were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
those  made  by  members.  Bets  were 
entered  that  Beau  Nash  would  outlive 
Cibber,  that  Wilkes  and  Sir  William 
Burdett  would  be  hanged.  Heirs  to 
great  estates  made  wagers  on  the  lives 
of  their  own  fathers.  If  a  man  were 
ill,  bets  were  made  on  his  recovery  or 
his  death.  If  one  fell  in  the  street, 
the  bystanders  crowded  around  and 
gave  or  took  odds  that  the  man  was 
dead.  They  even  protested  against 
medical  assistance  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  prejudice  their  bets.  Some 
gambling  rooms  were  kept  and  adver- 
tised by  a  few  women  of  rank.  Ladies 
lost  their  thousands  at  a  sitting  as  reck- 
lessly as  the  men.  Chief  Justice  Ken- 
yon  threatened  in  1797  that  any  of  them 
brought  before  him  for  gambling  who 
should  be  justly  convicted,  '*  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  and  station,  though 
they  should  be  the  first  ladies  in  the 
land,   should  certainly  exhibit  them- 
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selves  in  the  pillory."  He  had  particu- 
larly in  view  four  ladies  of  title  who 
were  known  as  '*  Faro's  daughters,'' 
two  of  whom  were  shortly  after  con- 
victed by  the  magistrates  and  fined  £50 
each.  The  Times  was  a  youthful  and 
light-hearted  paper  in  those  days,  and 
persistently  ridiculed  the  prevailing 
mania.  On  November  2  of  the  same 
year  it  said  :  ''At  some  of  our  first 
boarding-schools  the  fair  pupils  are 
now  taught  to  play  at  whist  and  cas- 
sino.  Among  their  winnina  ways  this 
may  not  be  the  least  agrceaole  to  papa 
and  mamma.  It  is  calculated  that  a 
clever  child,  by  its  cards  and  its  nov- 
els, may  pay  for  its  own  education.  At 
a  boarding-school  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Moorfields  the  mistress  complains 
that  she  is  unable  to  teach  her  scholars 
either  whist  or  pharo.  However,  she 
says,  they  play  perfectly  well  at  Kismino 
and  all-fours." 

The  natural  corollary  of  all  these 
things  was  the  revival  of  lotteries: 
These  had  appeared  early.  In  1569 
there  was  a  drawing  at  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral which  continued  night  and  day 
for  five  months.  In  1693  the  first  Gov- 
ernment lottery  was  authorized  by  Par- 
liament—/or  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Twelve  years  after  there  was  a  lottery 
for  £1,500,000,  and  annual  lotteries 
succeeded.  Private  lotteries  were  ad- 
vertised for  every  conceivable  object, 
and  within  a  century  after  the  fierce 
love  of  gambling  had  passed  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  the  kingdom  over, 
had  made  card-sharpers  of  peeresses 
and  rogues  of  honest  men,  spreading 
ruin  and  disgrace  throughout  the  na- 
tion until  it  wore  itself  out  by  its  own 
force. 

The  h^bit  of  drinking  to  excess  was 
concomitant  with  gambling.  Each  as- 
sisted the  other.  Men  and  women  of 
education  would  never  have  wagered 
their  estates,  their  furniture,  their  per- 
sonal ornaments  on  E.  and  0.,  back- 
gammon, faro,  roulette,  and  other  friv- 
olous games  unless  they  were  often  in- 
toxicated by  strong  drinks  to  defv  im- 
f)ending  ruin.  The  English  had  always 
oved  stimulants.  In  Elizabeth's  and 
James  I.'s  time  a  quart  of  beer  was  the 
ordinary  allowance  to  an  individual  for 
breakfast  Duchesses  and  maids  of 
honor  consumed  this  quantity.      But 


then  tea  and  coffee  had  not  come  into 
use.     Sobriety,  however,  was  more  gen- 
eral in  Elizabeth's  time  than  in  that  of 
her  successor's  because  hers  was  a  pe- 
riod of  intellectual  excitement.     James 
was  a  drunkard  and  a  sot,  and  set  an 
evil  example  to  the  nation.     Charles  I., 
however,  in  some  measure,  by  Lis  gen- 
tlemanly habits  corrected  many  of  his 
people's  failings,  and  under  Cromwell 
a  rigid    sobriety  became    imperative. 
This  wonderful  man,  who  had  himself 
been  a  drunkard  in  his  youth,  seemed 
to  have  changed  the  very  nature  of  the 
English  for  a  time,  and  made  them 
sober  abd  God-fearing-     But  on  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  repressed  hypoc- 
risies revealed  themselves.     Vile  Insts 
that  had  been  restrained  by  the  strong 
hand,  broke  bounds  and  were  indulged 
without  stint.     All  except  the  sincere 
Puritans  and  the  better  sort  of  the 
country  gentry  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
carnival  of  sensuality.     And  the  witty 
but  profligate  monarch  oared  little  what 
happened  provided  he  could  secure  suf- 
ficient money  to  gratify  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  harem,     ite  sold  the  hon- 
or of  his  country  for  French  gold,  and 
like   Richard   I.   he  would  have  sold 
Loudon  could  he  have  found  a  pur- 
chaser.    Nor  was  it  much  better  in 
France.     Montesquieu  in  1720  wrote  : 
^'  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  sensual  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  one  in  whicn 
pleasure  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  city  in 
which  one  leads  the  hardest  life."     On 
Sundays  and  holy  days  almost  every 
one  got  more  or  less  tipsy.     Beside  the 
numerous  fc^to  days  of  the  Church,  the 
180  trade  corporations  of  Paris  had 
each  a  patron  saint  to  whom  at  least 
one  day  in  the  year  was  devoted.     Mer- 
cier  tells  of  a  cobbler  who  sighed  as  he 
picked  up  a  drunken  man  out  of  the 
gutter  on  a  week-day,  and  said,  **  And 
to  think  that  I  shall  be  in  this  state  on 
Sunday  !" 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  beer  was  de- 
spised by  the  upper  classes.  Wine,  of 
all  kinds,  was  their  chief  liquor.  But 
during  the  long  war  with  France  it 
was  considered  unpatriotic  to  drink 
French  wines  ;  thus  the  wines  of  other 
countries  came  into  fashion.  Port  was 
an  especial  favorite.  In  1713  French 
wines  paid  a  duty  of  4«.  6c/.  per  gallon. 
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and  brandy  6^.  Sd.  The  ladies  fre- 
quently resorted  for  medicinal  purposes 
to  strong  waters  and  cordials.  A  satiri- 
cal writer  describing  the  lady  of  fash- 
ion^ says  :  *'  As  soon  as  she  rises  she 
must  have  a  Salutary  Dram  to  keep 
her  stomach  from  the  Cholick  ;  a  whet 
before  she  eats,  to  procure  Appetite  ; 
after  eating,  a  plentiful  Dose  for  Con- 
coction ;  and  to  be  sure  a  Bottle  of 
Brandy  under  her  bedside  for  fear  of 
fainting  in  the  Night."  Punch  of  a 
simple  brew  came  into  use,  and  a  com- 
pound named  Mum  that  made  men 
speechlessly  drunk.  Next  an  antidote 
was  advertised,  '*  The  Essence  of 
Prunes.  ...  It  prevents  any  Liouor 
from  intoxicating  the  Brain.'*  The 
numerous  clubs  promoted  drinking. 
Every  class  and  calling  had  its  clubs, 
and  the  names  were  often  as  whimsical 
as  their  motives.  There  were,  of  the 
lower  kind,  the  No-nose  C]ub,  the 
Surly  Club,  the  Atheistical,  the  Ugly 
Faces,  Split  Farthing,  Man  Hunters, 
Mock  Heroes,  Beaux,  Quacks,  Ly- 
ing, Wrangling,  Beggars,  Scatterwit, 
Thieves,  Florists,  and  Smoking  Clubs. 
The  most  aristocratical  were  the  Octo- 
ber, the  Calves'  Head,  and  the  Kit-Cat 
Clubs.  But  with  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty the  populace  began  to  forsaxe 
beer  for  gin.  In  1735  it  was  found 
that  7044  houses  and  shops — one  in 
every  seven — sold  gin  by  retail,  and  so 
cheaply,  that  the  poor  could  intoxicate 
themselves  for  a  penny.  The  legisla- 
ture, in  order  to  check  the  growing 
evil,  imposed  an  excise  duty  of  5^.  per 
gallon,  and  compelled  the  retailers  to 
take  out  licenses.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  however,  that  drunken- 
ness attained  its  greatest  extent.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  often 
drank  to  speak,  and  spoke  when  drunk. 
**  The  first  gentleman  of  Europe"  led 
the  fashion  in  this  as  in  most  vices. 
Fox  informed  a  man  of  business  that 
he  could  not  meet  him  on  a  certain  day 
because  on  that  day  he  would  be  **  con- 
foundedly drunk."  Many  could  take 
their  six  bottles  at  a  sittmg,  and  few 
of  those  whose  names  we  cherish  es- 
caped the  general  dissoluteness  of  the 
times.  **  To  which  university,"  said 
a  lady  to  Dr.  Warren,  ''shall  I  send 
my   son?"      **  Madam,"    replied    he, 


'*  they  drink,  I  believe,  near  the  same 
quantity  of  port  in  each  of  them." 

Every  one  has  read  that  Hawkins  in- 
troduced tobacco,  and  that  James  in- 
veighed against  it.  Elizabeth  liked  to 
sit  on  a  low  stool  and  watch  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  pufBng  away.  Once  she  bet 
him  that  he  could  not  tell  the  weight 
of  the  smoke  in  his  pipe,  but  the  philos- 
opher won.  In  Anne's  reign  almost 
every  one  smoked.  In  Charles  II. 's 
reign  **  children  were  sent  to  school 
with  their  pipes  in  their  satchels,  and 
the  schoolmaster  called  a  halt  in  their 
studies  while  they  all  smoked.^'  In 
1702  Jorevin  spent  an  evening  with  his 
brother  at  Garrawaj*8  Coffee  House, 
Leeds,  and  writes  :  *'  I  was  surprised 
to  see  his  sickly  child  of  three  years 
old  fill  its  pipe  of  Tobacco  and  smoke 
it  as  audfarandly  as  a  man  of  three- 
score ;  after  that,  a  second  and  a  third 
pipe  without  the  least  concern,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  done  above  a  year  ago." 
There  were  about  470  coffee-houses  in 
London,  besides  five  chocolate-houses, 
in  Anne's  time.  Smoking  was  general 
in  them,  and  intoxicants  could  be  also 
obtained  as  well  as  coffee.  Bishop  Tre- 
lawney  was  much  hurt  because  Bishop 
Barnett  had  accused  him  of  getting 
drunk  in  one  of  them  on  the  30th  of 
January— a  day  of  grief  to  Tories  and 
all  good  Churchmen. 

Before  the  year  1702  snuff-taking 
was  rare  in  England.  Only  foreigners 
and  a  few  travelled  gentry  used  it,  and 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sneezing.  A  small  quantity  was  eject- 
ed upon  the  back  of  the  hand  from  a 
pipe  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  so  snuffed 
up.  But  when  Sir  George  Kooke  made 
his  descent  on  Cadiz,  several  thousand 
barrels  and  casks  of  fine  snuffs  were 
taken.  At  Vigo  immense  quantities 
of  gross  snuff  were  also  seized,  and 
every  officer  and  sailor  became  a  snuff 
merchant.  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  snuff,  too,  were  captured  from  a 
Spanish  ship  off  Lyme,  and  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  rare  luxury  became 
rapidly  common.  Before  this,  snuff- 
takers  had  bought  their  tobacco  and 
rasped  it  themselves.  In  Swift's  Jour- 
nal to  Stella,  Nov.  3,  1711,  occurs: 
**An  apron  for  Stella,  a  pound  of 
Chocolate  without  sugar  for  Stella,  a 
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fine  rasp  of  ivory,  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Sfc.  John  for  Dingley,  and  a  large  roll 
of  tobacco,  which  she  mnst  bide,  or 
cat  shorter  oat  of  Modesty,  and  four 
pairs  of  spectacles  for  the  Loid  knows 
who.*'  Ladies  took  to  the  custom 
egregionsly  —  yoang  and  old.  Both 
sexes  adopted  **a  very  Jautee  Air" 
when  using  it.  The  snuffbox  formed 
a  ready  means  of  introduction  or  po- 
lite attention.  Instead  of  finger  and 
thumb,  the  '*  genteel"  affected  a  spoon, 
and  Arabella,  in  the  Play,  when  offered 
some,  says  :  *'  A  spoon  too,  that's  very 
gallant ;  for  to  see  some  People  run 
their  fat  fingers  into  a  Box  is  as  nau- 
seous as  eating  without  a  Fork." 

The  graceful  dress  of  the  early  and 
mediaeval  periods  made  way  for  all 
kinds  of  monstrous  fashions,  copied 
from  the  fopperies  of  other  countries^ 
or  designed  from  the  bad  taste  of  na- 
tive artists#  The  farthingales  of  Eliza- 
beth's and  James's  reigns  have  been 
reproduced  from  time  to  time,  and  even 
in  our  days,  in  the  odious  crinolines. 
The  Lady* 8  Monthly  Museum,  1799, 
was  the  first  English  fashion-book ; 
before  this  we  can  gather  information 
only  from  papers,  satirical  prints,  and 
other  sources.  We  find  that  male  ec- 
centricities were  copied  by  the  ladies. 
Both  sexes  wore  stays,  and  were  padded 
and  stuffed  in  all  directions  in  turn. 
In  1793  the  Times  wrote  :  *'  The  fash- 
ion of  dressing,  at  present,  is  to  appear 
prominent,  and  the  stays  are  made  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  holding  out  a  wish 
to  be  thought  in  a  thriving  way,  even 
without  the  authority  of  t\iQ' Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury.  The  idea  was 
at  first  sent  forward  by  a  few  dropsical 
ladies."  In  1788  the  crowns  of  ladies' 
hats  were  like  small  Martello  towers. 
ISix  years  after  the  ladies  had  no  waists. 
The  song — 


<< 


Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love, 
Have  yon  seen  my  Anna?" 


was  parodied  by 

"  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  waste, 
*   Have  yoQ  seen  my  hody  ? 
Saorifioed  to  modern  taste, 
I'm  qaite  a  hoddy  doddy,"  eto.; 

the.whole  concluding  with  : 


<i 


A  woman's  only  top  and  taU, 

The  body's  banished  God  knows  where  !' 


Feather   head-dresses  were    the    next 
works  for  the  satirist.     '*  The  ladies 
now  wear  feathers  exactly  of  their  own 
length,  so  that  a  woman  of  fashion  is 
twice  as  long  upon  her  feet  as  in  ber 
bed"  (Times,  1796).     A  hundred  years 
before  '*  Commodes"  were  almost    as 
lofty.     The  **  Gypsy  Bonnets,"  chig- 
nons, wigs,  plaits,  false  curls,  paint  and 
powder,  and  tight-lacing  were  laughed 
at  by  turns.     But  the  indecent  ex|>os- 
ure  of  their  persons  met  with  the   se- 
verest criticism.     **  The  rage  for  nu- 
dity" was  the  fashionable  Parisian  fever 
of  98.     In  the  following  year  it  spread 
to  London,  and  has  never  completely 
left  us  since.     The  Times  of  December 
11,  1799,  said:  ''If  the  present  fash- 
ion of  nudity  continues  its  career,  the 
Milliners  must  give  way  to  the  Carvers, 
and  the  most  elegant  fig-leaves  will  be 
all   the  mode.     The  fashion  of  false 
bosoms  has  at  least  this  utility,  that  it 
compels  our  fashionable  fair  to  wear 
something,^ ^    The  fashions  of  the  men 
were  equally  grotesque,  and  were  well 
carieatured  by  Gillray,  but  we  have  no 
space  for  describing  them.     We  hope, 
however,  in  a  future  article  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  dress  more  fully,  and  to 
note  the   sumptuary  laws  that    have 
from  time  to  time  been  made.     We 
will  just  add  that  the  dress  of  the  la- 
borer was  a  broad-brimmed  flap  felt 
hat,  a  short  coat,  and  knee  breeches — 
oi  leather  preferred.      The  laboring 
women  wore  very  plain  short  dresses 
without    furbelows    or  hoops,   5road. 
brimmed  straw  hats,  and  on  holidays 
the    high-crowned    felt    hats.       Both 
lived  anxious  lives  of  penury  and  con- 
stant toil.     They  had  no  education,  no 
hope  of  a  better  lot,  no  haven  in  old 
age  but  the  wretched  poor-house,  un- 
less the  grave  intervened.     Their  homes 
were  loveless  excepting  for  their  wives, 
who  often  looked  in  vain  for  love,  be- 
cause slavery  had  crushed  all  feeling 
out  of  their  husbands'  dead  hearts.     In 
Hie  Shm>herd*s  Week,  Gay  makes  the 
poor  wif^  recount  to  her  good  man  the 
many  things  to  which  anection  urged 
her  for  his  sake,  and  she  pathetically 
adds : 

"  Ah,  love  me  more,  or  love  thy  pottage  leas  f 

Hodge  liked  his  homely  fare  made  sa- 
vory by  skilful  hands,  and  the  food  of 
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the  people  is  a  matter  of  high  consider- 
ation. Good  plain  cooking,  therefore, 
is  also  important,  and  should  be  tanght 
in  every  school  for  girls.  Prance  is  the 
country  par  excellence  of  high  cookery, 
yet  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Lacroix  that  ''  the  dishes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  very  plentiful,  very 
varied,  and  very  complicated,  but  they 
were  neither  delicate  in  flavor,  whole- 
some, nor  appetizing."  Louis  XIV. 
ate  more  than  any  one  of  his  Court, 
and  was  perhaps  almost  the  only 
Frenchman  who  ate  alone.  His  three 
meals  a  day  cost  about  £16,  although 
*'  he  was  not  a  refined  gourmet."  But 
then  he  could  eat  steadily  for  an  hour 
without  speaking,  and  consume  beyond 
belief.  The  Regency  was  the  period 
when  cookery  was  exalted  to  a  fine  art. 
In  1714  Voltaire  found  the  hospitality 
of  the  Bastile  attractive,  but  in  1749 
he  complained  of  the  excessive  luxury 
indulged  in  at  table  in  Paris.  Mercier, 
in  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  1792,  says, 
**The  new  cookery  is  conducive  to 
health,  to  good  temper,  and  to  long 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
healthier  and  better  fed  than  our  an- 
cestors." The  eighteenth  century  was 
**  the  century  of  grand  cookery  and 
eminent  cooks."  And  Duclos,  in  his 
Memoirs,  said  that,  **  If  the  people  who 
lived  sixtv  years  ago  could  revisit  Paris 
they  would  not  recognize  it  in  respect 
to  the  table. "  The  middle  classes  imi- 
tated the  great  as  well  as  they  could  in 
trying  to  se  ruer  en  cuisine,  English 
cookery  was  stimulated  by  the  French 
improvements,  and  the  days  of  baked 
swans  and  herons,  and  porpoise-pie 
were  over.  The  last  had  been  a  great 
dish  with  our  coarse-feeding  ancestors. 
In  the  old  dialogue  of  The  Courtier  ar\d 
the  Countryman  is  a  good  narrative  of 
what  a  plain  farmer  thought  of  **  a 
great  dainty,  a  Porpose  Pye  or  two 
cold,"  that  had  been  sent  him  by  a 
man  of  rank  :  **  Neither  man  nor  dog 
would  eate  of  it." 

We  have  now  an  excellent  system  of 
drainage — though  capable  of  much  im- 
provement—a network  of  sewers  that 
surpass  the  ancient  CloacsB  of  Rome. 
But  these  things  grew  slowlv.  Not 
very  many  years  ago  our  people  depos- 
ited their  offal  and  refuse  in  the  streets. 
Passers-by  were  in  continual  danger  of 


being  befouled  from  the  windows  above, 
Dungheaps  were  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  and  mnd  and  filth  made 
the  ways  almost  impassable  on  foot. 
Pi^s  and  dogs  revelled  in  the  towns  on 
inaescribable  garbage,  and  even  rooted 
up  the  graveyards.  Before  Macadam, 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  communica- 
tion was  difficult  between  inland  towns. 
When  Cromwell  was  made  Protector 
the  news  took  nineteen  days  to  reach 
Bridgwater.  Trees  were  drawn  on  Sus- 
sex roads  by  twenty-two  oxen  at  a  time. 
In  the  last  century  a  journev  from 
Lewes  to  London  by  coach  could  hardly 
be  done  in  two  summer  days.  A  gen- 
eral Turnpike  Act,  passed  in  1755,  was 
met  by  much  opposition.  Landowners 
opposed  it.  Jeremiah  vi.  1 6  was  quoted 
against  it.  Many  kept  to  the  old  wngon 
tracks  in  preference,  although  they  had 
ruts  four  feet  deep,  and  were  full  of 
holes  and  sloughs  like  Christian's 
Slough  of  Despond  in  the  Pilgrim^ s 
Progress,  A  wagoner  spoke  the  minds 
of  his  fellows  when  he  said,  *'  Roads 
had  but  one  object  for  wagon  driving. 
He  required  but  five  foot  width  in  a 
lane,  and  all  the  rest  might  go  to  the 
devil."  Railroads  were  opposed  just 
as  the  turnpikes  had  been,  just  as  every 
human  improvement  has  been  met. 
Said  an  old  coachman,  *'  I  know  that 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  there  you  are*^ 
— here  he  made  a  sign  of  upsetting — 
**  but,  by  the  rail,  if  you  meet  with  an 
accident,  where  are  you  f " 

The  history  of  postage  is  full  of  in- 
terest. In  1656  a  reformer,  John  Hill, 
advocated  a  penny  post.  Twenty -three 
years  afterward  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals started  one  for  London  and  the 
suburbs.  There  was  a  fierce  outcry. 
The  porters  tore  down  their  advertise- 
ments, and  Titus  Gates  said  that  letter 
carrying  was  all  a  scheme  of  the  Papists. 
Hence  it  was  postponed  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  was  then  in  private 
hands.  In  1804  an  extra  fee  of  M. 
had  to  be  paid  for  posting  letters  at  the 
General  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street 
between  seven  and  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening.  In  1810  the  charge 
for  a  letter  conveyed  fifteen  miles  or 
under  was  4J.;  from  fifteen  to  thirty, 
bd. :  and  from  300  to  400,  a  shilling, 
with  a  graduated  scale  between  thirty 
and  300  miles.     Rowland  Hill  carried 
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his  plans  after  mnch  opposition,  and 
to-day  we  are  blessed  with  abundant 
postal  facilities. 

If  our  great-grandfathers  conld  rise 
from  the  dead  they  would  not  recognize 
this  country  as  their  own,  nor  London 
as  their  abiding*  place,  so  changed  are 
their  aspects  and  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms. It  was  more  dangerous  to  travel 
in  England  then  than  m  the  wilds  of 
Africa  now.  Highwaymen  and  foot- 
pads robbed  witn  impunity.  Occu- 
pants of  sedan-chairs  were  attacked  in 
Piccadilly  in  broad  day.  At  night  in 
the  dim-lighted  streets  few  dared  to 
stir  abroad.  Dr.  Johnson's  poem  of 
London  says  : 

**  Prepare  for  death  if  ere  at  night  yon  roam. 
And  sign  your  will  before  yon  snp  from 
home." 

From  Tyburn  Turnpike — now  the  Mar- 
ble Arch— to  Whitechapel,  crazy  watch- 
men, old,  feeble,  and  yenal,  were  the 
only  guardians  of  law  and  order,  nor 
would  they  cross  the  road  to  saye  a  life 
if  the  crime  were  occurring  in  a  parish 
other  than  their  own,  **  Decrepit  old 
dotards"  the  Morning  Post  of  1788 
called  them.  The  Bow  Street  Run- 
ners, or  *'  Sobin  Eedbreasts,*'  were  the 
official  detectiyes,  three  of  whom 
"  shadowed"  the  Boyal  Family. 

"  Delightful  company,  delioiona  fellows, 
To  point  out  eVery  minnte  who  is  who  I 
To  hustle  from  before  their  noble  graces 
Bascals  with  ill- looks  and  designing  faces/' 

sang  Peter  Pindar.  Mohawks  and 
other  wild  rakes^  often  young  men  of 
fashion,  scoured  the  streets  in  bands 
and  disGgured  the  wayfares,  fought  the 
watchmen,  and  made  night  hideous. 
On  the  stage-coaches  the  guard  sat  by 
the  coachman,  and  '^  always  held  his 
carbine  ready  cocked  upon  his  knee." 
There  were  only  three  bridges  oyer  the 
Thames,  and  one  was  rickety.  Ken- 
sington was  cut  off  from  Piccadilly  by 
an  impassable  sea  of  mud.  The  king 
was  two  nig;hts  in  his  coach  on  the  road 
between  E^w  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
On  the  riyer,  red-stockinged  water- 
men, foul  of  speech,  insolent  and  ex- 
tortionate, plied  between  Westminster 
and  London  ;  distant  yoyages  to  Oravea- 
end,  or,  yery  occasionally,  to  Margate, 
were  made  in  "hoys,"  but  the  latter 
was  a  desperate  undertaking.  '  A  good 


clergyman  who  did  it  wrote  a  tract  de- 
scribing his  fearful  adyenture.  '  ^  Many 
of  us  who  went  aboard  had  left  oar 
dearer  comforts  behind  us.  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  I,  '  so  it  must  be,  my  soul,  when 
the  *'  Master  comes  and  calleth  for 
thee."  '  My  tender  wife  !  my  tender 
babes  !  my  cordial  friends  !"  And  he 
concludes :  '*  About  ten  o'clock  on 
Friday  night  we  were  brought  safely 
into  the  harbor  of  Margate.  How 
great  are  the  adyantages  of  nayiga- 
tion  !  By  the  skill  and  care  of  three 
men  and  a  boy,  a  number  of  persons 
were  in  safety  conyeyed  from  one  part 
to  another  of  the  kingdom  !" 

When  George  the  Third  came  to  the 
throne,  the  angle  between  Edgware  and 
Uxbridge  roads  from  Marble  Arch  was 
a  waste  dotted  with  squatters'  hats. 
Dead  bodies  were  always  hanging  from 
Tyburn  gallows.  Bayswater  was  a  lit- 
tle hamlet ;  Paddington  a  remote  and 
rustic  yillage.  Droyes  of  cattle  fed 
there.  Marylebone  was  another  small 
yillage  a  mile  from  London.  Harley 
Street  was  Harley  Fields,  where  George 
Whitefield  preached  in  the  open  air. 
Tottenham  Court  Soad  was  a  lane 
scented  in  June  with  hawthorn  bloom. 
Kentish  Town  was  a  secluded  yillage, 
and  snipe  were  shot  between  the  two. 
Behind  Montagu  House,  now  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  was  a  stretch  of  fields 
where  duellists  fought.  St.  Giles's 
was  a  licensed  Alsatia — *'  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  courts  and  alleys,  tenanted 
by  beggars,  thieyes,  and  tramps,  who 
crowdea  together  in  one  hideous  chaos 
of  tilth,  disease,  and  gin."  The  open 
country  reached  up  to  the  back  of 
Gray's  Inn.  St.  Pancras  was  still 
rural,  and  Islington  a  fashionable  sub- 
urb for  City  people.  Canonbury  was  a 
hamlet ;  Clerkenwell  a  district  of  tea- 
gardens,  mulberry- gardens,  and  min- 
eral spas.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
Hoxton,  De  Beauyoir  Town,  Ejngs- 
land,  Clapton,  Homerton,  and  Hack- 
ney was  occupied  by  fields  belonging 
to  market-gardeners  and  dairymen. 
Bull-baiters,  badger-drawers,  prize- 
fighters, congregated  on  the  desolate 
space  called  the  '*  Downs"  between 
Westminster  and  Millbank.  Chelsea 
was  coyered  by  cabbage-bounds.  On 
Temple  Bar  were  still  nailed  the  heads 
of  Jacobites,  and  the  National  Gallery 
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and  Trafalgar  Square  did  not  then  ex- 
ist. From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  there  were  not 
fifty  hoQses.  Newington  Causeway  was 
a  paved  roadway  across  a  stretch  of 
marshy  land,  and  Newington  Butts  an 
archery  ground.  Clapham  and  Cam- 
berwell  were  villages  surrounded  by 
fields.  Land  was  of  little  value,  and 
space  for  rough  gatherings  and  coarse 
sports  existed  in  every  direction.  The 
quieter  sort  tripped  out  for  tea  and 
junketings. 

The  custom  of  arming  our  seaport 
towns  arose  from  the  other  custom  of 
piracy.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  pirates  roamed  the 
channel  and  western  coasts,  seizing  ves- 
sels, landing  and  pillaging  towns,  and 
carrying  off  many  into  slavery.  Word 
came  from  Plymouth  in  1636  that  fif- 
teen sail  of  Turks  were  on  the  coast, 
harrying  and  doin^  much  mischief. 
Five  of  them  entered  the  Severn.  But 
the  most  daring  were  English  priva- 
teers, manned  by  English  and  Irish 
smugglers.  The  necessity  for  self-de- 
fence caused  our  coast  population  to 
become  alert,  daring,  and  warlike,  and 
to  give  forth  a  breed  of  noble  seamen. 
Besides  which  our  seaports  often  waged 
wars  upon  each  other. 

In  our  last  wars  with  France  the  an- 
cient custom  of  impressment  was  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  man  the  navy.  In 
1790  the  pressgangs  took  in  one  night 
1500  men  at  Wapping  and  600  at  South- 
wark,  besides  many  at  different  seaport 
towns.  Trading  ships  were  robbed  of 
their  men  and  unable  to  sail.  In  the 
Times,  February  19,  1795,  occurs  : 
*'  An  embargo  is  about  to  take  place 
on  all  the  shipping  in  our  ports,  which 
it  is  thought  will  last  six  weekSy  or  un- 
til 20,000  seamen  are  procured."  This 
system  caused  a  vast  amount  of  cruelty, 
hardship,  and  even  bloodshed.  Not- 
withstanding, the  men,  once  aboard, 
fought  as  patriotically  as  the  rest.  The 
Times,  November  16,  1797 — the  naval 
mutiny  year — gives  an  anecdote  of  Cap- 
tain Drury  of  the  Powerful :  **  About 
an  hour  before  the  action  with  the 
Dutch  fieet  he  assembled  his  men  and 
thus  addressed  them  :  *  You  are  a  set 
of  damned,  blackguard,  mutinous  ras- 
cals, and  you  know  I  think  so  of  all  of 
you.     We  shall  soon  see  whether  you 


have  any  courage.  I  have  only  this  to 
say  to  you,  you  see  the  Dutch  ship  that 
we  shall  soon  be  alongside  ;  if  you  don't 
silence  her  in  forty  minutes  I  shall 
know  what  to  think  of  you.  Now  re- 
turn to  your  quarters.  *  Turning  to  the 
master,  he  said,  '  Do  you  take  care  that 
these  rascals  may  not  have  to  complain 
that  they  were  not  near  enough.'  In 
twenty  minutes  the  Dutch  ship  struck 
her  colors,  and  the  Powerful  bore  away 
to  assist  the  Vefierable.  After  the  ac- 
tion, the  captains  of  the  forecastle  came 
aft  and  asked  Captain  Drury  if  he  still 
considered  them  a  rascally  set?  *  No,' 
said  Captain  Drury,  *  your  behavior 
has  perfectly  satisfied  me.'  *  Will  you 
then  shake  hands  ? '  said  the  men, 
which  he  did  most  heartily,  and  assured 
them  that  he  should  never  reproach 
them  again  for  what  had  passed,  and 
would,  on  his  part,  entirely  forget  that 
anything  had  ever  happened.  They 
then  ^ave  him  three  cheers,  and  now 
Captain  Drury  is  almost  idolized  by 
the  crew." 

All  know  how  Wilberforce  attacked 
slavery  and  succeeded,  but  black  slaves, 
called  **  indentured  black  servants," 
were  common  in  England  down  to  the 
present  century. 

Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Anne's 
reign.  Lady  Mary  Wortlej  Montagu 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  with 
a  copy  of  her  translation  of  Epictetus, 
'^  that  more  atheists  were  to  be  found 
among  the  fine  ladies  of  the  times  than 
among  the  lower  sort  of  rakes."  To 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  had  written 
that  some  statesmen  were  '*  cooking  up 
a  Bill  to  excise  the  word  '  not '  from 
the  Decalogue  and  to  insert  it  in  the 
Creed,"  Lady  Mary  replied  :  **  It  cer- 
tainly might  be  carried  on  with  great 
ease,  the  world  being  revenu  de  oaga- 
telles ;  and  honor,  virtue,  and  reputa- 
tion, which  we  used  to  hear  of  in  our 
nursery,  are  as  much  laid  aside  as 
crumpled  ribbons."  The  bishops  and 
all  trustworthy  writers  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  Cowper  wrote  of  the 
clergy : 

"  Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest.'* 

They  were  often  too  idle  or  too  igno- 
rant to  compose  sermons,  and  thus  the 
sermon  compiler  who  *'  grinds  divinity 
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of  other  days  down  into  modern  nse*' 
became  a  steady  occanation.  The 
churches  were  decoratea  with  pagan 
deities^  except  that  the  east  end  of  them 
sometimes  had  something  like  what 
Bishop  Newton  described  as 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  upon  a  chnroh  wall. 
Holding  up  the  commandmente  for  fear  tbey 
Bhonld  faU." 

Wesley  and  Whitefield,  however,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  religious  feeling,  and 
to-day  we  have  more  sects  than  we  can 
name. 

According  to  Carlyle,  the  reign  of 
superstition  ended  with  the  French 
Eevolution.  But  men  have  always 
''  groped  to  anticipate  the  cabinet  de- 
signs of  fate/'  and  superstition  and 
false  credulity  are  still  potent  through- 
out the  world.  Bishop  Butler  justly 
and  seriously  wondered  whether  it  was 
not  possible  for  whole  nations  to  go 
mad.  When  in  1750  a  slight  earch- 
quake  shock  was  felt  at  Westminster, 
tne  gambling  hells  were  deserted,  and 
the  deserted  churches  and  chapels  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  Coaches  and  car- 
riages blocked  the  highways  for  miles 
outside  London,  and  many  ladies  made 
earthquake  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all 
night  of  April  the  8th,  because  a  fool- 
ish soldier  had  predicted  the  ruin  of 
London  and  Westminster  on  that  day. 
Three  ladies  of  rank,  however,  whom 
Walpole  names,  went  ten  miles  out  to 
plav  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning, 
and  then  he  supposed  they  would  come 
back  to  look  for  the  bones  of  their  hus- 
bands and  families  under  the  rubbish. 
Educated  people  still  believed  in 
dreams,  ghosts,  and  witches.  All  the 
charlatans  of  Europe  flocked  to  Eng- 
land as  to  a  happy  hunting  ground,  and 
found  ready  dupes  from  prince  to  peas- 
ant. Mesmerism,  magnetism,  earth 
baths,  water  cures,  quack  remedies,  for 
all  diseases,  had  each  their  day,  and 
have  reappeared  again  in  ours. 

Borough  towns  had  formerly  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Each  had  its  system 
of  Home  Rule,  and  was  a  little  imperi- 
um  in  imperio.  It  controlled  its  trades, 
manufactures,  and  professional  occu- 
pations, the  numbers  to  be  employed, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  wages  and  com- 
modities. It  determined  what  were 
offences  against  the  order,  morals  and 
well-being  of  the  borough,  and  its  codes 


assigned  the  punishments.     Its  by-Iasrs 
were  a  tyranny,  and  its  mayor  was  fro- 
quently  a  little  despot,  as  real  as   any 
Cadi  of  the   East.      In  the  court   of 
Hustings  Book  were  recorded  the  pre- 
sentments  of  the  jury,  and  we  know 
from  these  what  were  the  offences  and 
modes  of   punishment.      The   magis- 
trates at  sessions  did  as  much  for  coanty 
matters  and  fixed  the  prices  of  all  la- 
bor.    No  one  could  trade  from   one 
county  to  another  without  their  license, 
just  as  no  stranger  could  follow  an  oc- 
cupation or  reside  in  a  borough  with- 
out the  mayor's  permit.     The  tumbrel, 
stocks,  pillory,  branks,  and  the  skim- 
mington,  were  the  usual  instruments  of 
punishment  for  slight  offences,  bnt  the 
cucking-stool  was  the  favorite  for  scolds 
and  cheating  bakers.      Whipping  was 
constantly  resorted  to,  and  was  thought 
especially  good  for  women  and  boys. 
Any  one  willing  might  be  employed  to 
perform  it,  and  sometimes  a  woman 
undertook  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fee, 
which  varied  from  fourpence  to  a  shil- 
ling.    To  witness  it  formed  a  part  of 
Eublic  amusements,  as  in  the  case  of 
anging,  and  men  visited  the  jails  on 
whipping  days     to    see    the    women 
whipped.     Forestalling— buying  out  of 
market  to  sell  again  above  market  price 
— was  a  very  grave  offence,   and  was 
severely  punished.     A  Mr.  Rusby,  an 
eminent  corn  factor,  was  indicted  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  July  4, 
1800,  for  having  purchased  by  sample 
eight  months  before  in  Mark  Lane  Corn 
Market  ninety  Quarters  of  oats  at  41s. 
per  quarter,  ana  sold  thirty  of  them 
again  in  the  same  market,  on  the  same 
day,  at  44«.     The  jury  instantly  found 
him  guilty,   and    Lord   Kenyon,   the 
judge,  said  to  them  :  *'  You  have  con- 
ferred,  by    your   verdict,   almost  the 
greatest  benefit  on  your  country  that 
was  ever  conferred  by  any  jury."    A 
quiet  stroll  on  the  Sunday  during  the 
summer  evening  was  visited  by  a  hea?y 
fine  or  the  stocks ;  a  boy  for  riding  on 
a  gate  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  was  or- 
dered to  be  whipped. 

Education  advanced  slowly.  In  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  most  were  -content 
to  be  able  to  sign  their  names.  Of 
ninety  who  signed  some  orders  for 
Brighton  in  1580,  only  seven  wrote 
their  names  themselves.     The  others 
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had  their  names  written  for  them  and 
added  some  mark  of  their  own,  as  a 
wheel  or  an  axe.  In  1680  not  a  half 
of  the  subscribers  to  a  loyal  petition 
from  Bridgwater  could  write  their 
names.  Their  hieroglyphs  were  said 
to  have  resembled  so  many  **  reptiles 
of  the  Nile."  Those  who  conld  write 
could  seldom  read  well.  Ladies  of  rank 
wrote  and  spelt  like  chambermaids. 
Among  these  was  the  ^reat  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  ruled  Ensriand  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Many  of 
their  husbands  were  not  more  accom- 
plished. Sir  John  Oermaine^  for  whose 
sake  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had  been 
divorced,  and  who  married  Lord  Berke- 
ley's daughter,  was  a  remarkable  exam- 
f)le  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance.  He 
eft  a  legacy  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
who  had  written  a  book  on  trade,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  the  author  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  And  in  his  last 
illness,  when  Lady  Germaine  caused 
him  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  he  re- 
marked to  his  wife  afterward  :  **  Betty, 
that  thing  yon  made  me  take  has  done 
me  no  good."  School  methods  were 
generally  weak,  and  teaching  ineffi- 
cient. Even  the  Universities  were  con- 
demned on  the  testimony  of  all  the 
most  able  men  who  studied  there.  But 
we  shall  reserve  the  subjects  of  educa- 
tion and  marriages  for  special  articles. 
We  are  compelled  to  omit  all  allusion 
to  scores  of  interesting  habits  and  cus- 
toms. But  in  these  very  imperfect  at- 
tempts to  give  a  brief  glimpse  of  some 
features  of  the  past,  wo  trust  we  may 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  sufficient 
interest  to  make  our  readers  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  present.  Nor 
have  we  laid  on  the  colors  as  strongly 
as  the  facts  would  have  justified.  For 
the  more  we  investigate,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  present.  Some  one  said,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  a  man  when  he  is 
born,  and  we  have  ample  reasons  to 
thank  God  that  wo  were  not  born  in 
those  dark  and  evil  days.  The  same 
forces,  however,  are  at  work  now  as 
then.  We  have  still  to  encounter  ig- 
norance,   presumption,  and  obstinacy 


in  seeking  further  advancement.  We 
have  still  to  battle  with  ancient  and 
deadly  superstitions.  Thus  far  in  the 
struggle  the  outworks  only  have  been 
taken,  the  citadel  remains  to  be  won. 

Among  many  others  we  learn  two 
great  social  truths  :  that  enlightenment 
effects  more  than  legislation,  and  that, 
whatever  our  desires,  we  cannot  benefit 
the  poor  by  violating  natural  economic 
laws.  We  find  that  much  legislation 
is  oppressive,  and  injurious  to  tne  com- 
mon weal.  We  had  better,  therefore, 
reduce  the  laws  than  add  to  them. 
Full  liberty  for  individual  energy  and 
ability  ana  for  the  protection  of  a 
man's  own  are  all  that  are  required. 
Any  Government  that  exceeds  this, 
weakens  instead  of  strengthening,  and 
sacrifices  the  future  to  the  present. 

We  apply  this  same  principle  to  the 
subject  tnat  is  nearest  and  dearest  to 
our  heart — the  emancipation  of  our  sex 
from  sex  disabilities  and  its  moral  ele- 
vation. We  do  not  ask  for  new  laws 
on  behalf  of  women,  but  only  that  the 
old  bad  laws  may  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed, and  the  status  of  women  be  left 
to  the  natural  influences  of  sound  sen- 
timent and  reason.  The  number  of 
their  supporters  is  daily  swollen  by 
fresh  adhesions  of  noble-minded  men 
and  women.  We  do  not  doubt  our 
cause  for  a  moment.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  for  long  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion shall  be  held  inferior  to  its  social 
equals.  Women's  failings  are  of  men's 
making — their  virtues  are  their  own. 
Just  as  the  superior  sentiments  of  wom- 
en saved  mankind  in  savage  times,  so 
did  they,  as  wives  and  mothers,  pre- 
serve in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval. 
However  corrupt  at  some  periods  our 
people  may  have  been,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  succession  of  good  women 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  virtue  and 
honesty.  Yet,  early  in  this  century 
English  wives  have  been  sold  in  market 
overt.  And  to-day  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  may  be  sold  in  other 
ways.  But  let  who  will  help  or  ob- 
struct, we,  like  so  many  of  old,  will 
continue  to  battle  for  the  reign  of  right 
over  might. —  Westminster  Review, 
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cated  crowd  of  onr  time,  and  it  not 
only  does  not  meet  with  any  refutation 
from  men  of  sciencey  bat^  for  the  most 
party  finds^  precisely  among  thcm^  most 
definite  confirmation.  If^  indeed,  a 
voice  is  at  times  heard,  as  that  of  Max 
Miiller,  which  attrihates  to  religion  an- 
other origin  and  sense,  its  sound  is  lost 
in  the  almost  unanimous  afiirmation 
that  religion  is  the  outcome  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

Not  long  ago,  at* the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  advanced 
thinkers,  while  regretting  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  and  Greek  orthodoxy, 
as  did  the  Encyclopedists  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  did  not  deny  that  re- 
ligion has  been  and  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  lives  of  all.  Not  to 
mention  the  deists — as  Bernardiu  de 
St.  Pierre,  Diderot,  and  Bousseau — 
Voltaire  raised  a  monument  to  the 
Deity,  and  Robespierre  proclaimed  a 
festal  day  in  honor  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  But  at  the  present  day,  thanks 
to  the  frivolous  and  superficial  teach- 
ing of  Auguste  Gomte  (who  sincerely 
believed,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  that  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  Catholicism,  and  there- 
fore saw  in  Catholicism  the  complete 
realization  of  Christianity),  the  edu- 
cated crowd,  which  always  readily  and 
greedily  accepts  the  lowest  view,  have 
decided  or  conceded  that  religion. is 
only  a  certain  long-obsolete  aspect  in 
the  development  of  humanity  which 
hinders  progress.  It  is  agreed  that  hu- 
manity has  already  outlived  two  peri- 
ods, the  religious  and  metaphysical, 
and  has  now  entered  into  the  third  and 
highest,  the  scientific,  and  that  all  re- 
ligious phenomena  are  only  the  expir- 
ing breaths  of  an  outgrown  spiritual 
organ  of  humanity,  once  needful,  but 
long  ago  lost  to  sense  and  significance. 

It  is  agreed  that  religion  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  worship  of  imaginary  beings, 
evoked  by  fear  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble forces  of  Nature,  as  in  ancient  times 
thought  Democritus,  and  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  philosophers  and  historians  of 
religion.  But,  putting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  recognition  of  some  unseen 
and  supernatural  being  or  beings  has 
preceded  the  sense  of  fear  evoked  by 
the  unknown  forces  of  Nature,  as  is 
proved  by  hundreds  of  advanced  and 


learned  thinkers  of  the  past — Socrates, 
Descartes,  Newton,  and  like  men  of 
our  own  times,  who,  being  in  no  wise 
fearful  of  such  forces,  admitted  the 
existence  of  some  supreme  supernatu- 
ral being  or  beings — the  afiirmation 
that  religion  has  been  the  outcome  of 
man's  superstitious  fear  of  the  incom- 
prehensible powers  of  Nature  in  reality 
does  not  answer  the  chief  question  : 
From  what  in  man  does  the  idea  of  an 
unseen  and  supernatural  being  derive 
existence?  If  men  were  afraid  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  they  would  fear 
them  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  but 
why  invent  an  unseen  and  unnatural 
Jove,  living  in  certain  regions,  and  oc- 
casionally flinging  bolts  at  men  ?  If 
men  were  astounded  by  the  aspect  of 
death,  they  wtuld  fear  to  die  ;  but 
why  invent  souls  of  the  dead  with 
whom  to  enter  into  imaginary  com- 
munion? From  thunder  men  might 
hide ;  from  the  fear  of  death  they 
might  fly  ;  but  instead  they  devised  an 
eternal,  all-powerful  Being,  on  whom 
they  reckon  themselves  dependent,  and 
the  living  souls  of  the  dead — not  from 
fear  alone,  but  for  some  other  rea- 
sons. And  in  these  reasons,  evidently, 
lies  the  essence  of  what  is  called  relig- 
ion. 

Moreover,  every  man  who  has  ever, 
if  only  in  childhood,  felt  the  religious 
sentiment,  knows  from  his  own  experi- 
ence that  such  a  sentiment  has  always 
been  awakened  in  him,  not  by  external, 
terrifying,  material  phenomena,  but  by 
an  internal  consciousness  of  his  own 
fiailty,  solitude,  and  sinfulness,  and 
connected  not  at  all  with  any  dread  of 
the  unknown  forces  of  Nature.  Hence 
man  may,  both  by  external  observation 
and  by  personal  experience,  ascertain 
that  religion  is  not  the  worship  of 
deities,  evoked  by  superstitious  fear  of 
unknown  natural  forces,  and  only  prop- 
er to  mankind  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  development,  but  something  in- 
dependent  altogether  of  fear,  or  of  a 
degree  of  culture,  and  not  liable  to  de- 
struction by  any  access  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  just  as  man's  consciousness  of 
his  finality  in  the  infinite  universe,  and 
of  his  sinfulness  (t.^.,  his  non-fulfil- 
mentof  all  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
done),  always  has  existed  and  always 
will  exist  while  man  remains  man. 
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In  truth,  every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
emerges  from  the  animal  existence  of 
infancy  and  childhood — during  which 
he  lives  by  the  pressure  of  those  claims 
which  are  presented  to  him  by  his  ani- 
mal nature — every  man  who  is  awake 
to  reasonable  consciousness  cannot  fail 
to  remark  how  the  life  about  him  re- 
news itself,  undestroyed,  and  stead- 
fastly subordinate  to  one  definite  eter- 
nal law  ;  and  that  he  alone,  self-recog- 
nized as  a  creature  separate  from  the 
entire  universe,  is  condemned  to  death, 
to  a  disappearance  in  unbounded  space 
and  limitless  time,  and  to  the  painful 
consciousness  of  responsibility  for  his 
actions — a  consciousness,  so  to  say, 
that,  having  acted  not  well,  he  might 
have  acted  better.  And,  with  this  un- 
derstanding, every  reasoning  man  must 
stop,  think,  and  ask  himself — where- 
fore this  momentarjTy  indefinite,  un- 
stable existence  within  a  universe  un- 
compassed,  eternal,  firmly  defined  ? 

Man  cannot,  when  he  enters  into  his 
full  measure  of  life,  elude  this  ques- 
tion, it  confronts  all,  and  all  in  some 
fashion  answer  it,  and  it  is  this  answer 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Wherefore  do 
I  live,  and  what  is  my  relation  to  the 
infinite  universe  about  me?  All  relig- 
ious metaphysics — their  teaching  as  to 
deities,  the  origin  of  existence,  exter- 
nal worship — though  generally  taken 
for  religion,  are  only  the  various  labels 
accompanying  religion,  and  changing 
with  a  change  in  its  geographical,  his- 
torical, or  ethnographical  conditions. 
There  is  no  religion,  however  cultured, 
however  crude,  but  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  assessment  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  surrounding  universe  or  to 
its  first  cause.  There  is  no  ceremony 
of  religion  so  rustic,  nor  ritual  so  re- 
fined which  has  not  a  like  foundation. 
All  the  teaching  of  religion  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  relations  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  religion  regards  himself 
— and  therefore  all  mankind — as  stand- 
ing toward  the  universe  or  toward  its 
origin  and  first  cause. 

The  expressions  of  these  relations  are 
very  numerous,  and  depend  on  the  con- 
ditions of  race  and  time  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  religion  and  those  ap- 
propriating it  are  placed.  Moreover, 
tliese  expressions  are  variously  misin- 


terpreted and  deformed  by  the  foun- 
der's disciples,  who,  often  for  hnn- 
dreds,  sometimes  for  thousands,  of 
years  are  in  advance  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  masses.  Hence,  many  ac- 
counts of  this  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe,  called  religions,  appear  to  ex- 
ist, but  in  substance  there  are  only 
three  of  an  essential  quality  :  (1)  The 

Primitive  personal   relation ;    {2)   the 
eathcn  social   farnily^  or  State   rela- 
tion ;  {3)  tlfe  Christian  or  godly  rela- 
tion.    Strictly  speaking,  man  can  only 
be  related  to  the  universe  in  two  ways  : 
The  personal,  which  is  the  recognition 
of  life  as  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
separately  or  in   union   with  others  ; 
and  the  CTiristian^  vrhich  is  the  recog- 
nition of  life  as  the  service  of  Him  who 
sent  man  into  the  world.     The  social 
relation    of    man    to  the  universe   is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  personal. 
The  first  of  these  recognitions  (or 
perceptions),    which  is  the  most  an- 
cient, and   which  is  now  found  only 
among  men  of    the    lowest  order  of 
development,  consists  in   the  consid- 
eration by  man  of  himself  as  a  self- 
snflicient  being,  existing  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  personal 
happiness  from  the  world  about  him, 
indiiferent  to  the  amount  of  sulfering 
thus  entailed  on  other  creatun  s     From 
this  early  conception  of  a  relation  to 
the  universe — which  suflBces  for  every 
child,  as  it  suffice  for  humanity  on  the 
threshold  of  its  development,  and  still 
satisfies  many  savage  tribes  and  men 
of  a  coarse  moral  fibre — have  proceeded 
all  the  ancient  heathen  religions,  as 
well  as  the  corrupt  and  lower  forms  of 
more  recent  religions,  as  Buddhism,* 
Taoism,    Mahometanism,   and    Chris- 
tianity in  its  perverted  issues.     To  this 
same  perception  the  more  modern  spir- 

*  Baddhism,  Although  it  demands  from  its 
disciples  resignation  of  all  the  pleasnres  of 
the  world,  and  eyen  of  life  itself,  is  founded 
on  the  same  idea  of  an  individual  sufficient 
for  himself,  and  predestined  to  happiness,  or 
rather— in  comparison  with  the  right  of  man 
to  enjoyment  as  proclaimed  by  positive  hea- 
thenlsm —to  the  absence  of  pain.  Heathenism 
holds  that  the  universe  should  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual,  Buddhism  that  the  ' 
universe  must  be  dissolved  as  the  producing 
factor  in  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Buddhism 
is  only  negative  heathenism. 
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itism  owes  its  origin^  being  founded  on 
the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual. All  hoiithen  superstitions, 
divination,  deification  of  beings  in 
blissful  existence  with  the  attributes  of 
men,  or  of  saints  interceding  for  man, 
all  sacrifices  and  supplications  for 
earthly  advantages  or  protection  from 
calamity,  proceed  from  the  same  con- 
ception of  life. 

The  second  or  social  heathen  concep- 
tion of  man's  relation  to  the  universe, 
established  in  the  next  stage  of  devel- 
opment and  natural  to  the  state  of 
manhood,  consists  in  the  admission 
that  the  meaning  of  life  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, not  in  the  happiness  of  indir 
viduals,  but  in  the  welfare  of  a  certain 
association  of  them,  as  the  family, 
tribe,  state,  nation,  even  humanity, 
according  to  the  attempted  religion  of 
the  Positivists.  In  this  perception,  the 
attention  is  transferred  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  family,  tribe,  state,  or 
nation — that  is,  to  an  association  of  in- 
dividuals, the  welfare  of  whom  is,  in 
this  case,  regaided  as  the  object  of  ex- 
istence. All  patriarchal  and  social  re- 
ligions of  a  like  character  have  their 
origin  in  tiiis  conception  :  the  relig- 
ions of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  of  the 
chosen  people  of  the  Jews,  the  State 
religion  of  the  Romans,  our  own  re- 
ligion of  Church  and  State,  debased  to 
this  connection  by  Augustine,  though 
wrongly  called  Christian,  and  the  Posi- 
tivists' hypothetical  religion  of  human- 
ity. Ancestor- worship  in  China  and 
Japan,  emperor- worship  in  Rome,  the 
manifold  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  to 
preserve  their  covenant  with  God,  all 
family,  social,  Church,  Christian  Te 
JJeums  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
for  military  success,  are  founded  on 
this  same  conception  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe. 

The  third  conception  of  this  relation 
— the  Christian  one — of  which  every 
man  of  advanced  years  is  involuntaiily 
conscious,  and  upon  which  humanity, 
in  my  opinion,  is  now  entering,  con- 
sists in  the  acknowledgment  by  man 
that  the  meaning  of  life  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  attainment  of  his  own  in- 
dividual aim,  nor  in  the  attainment  of 
that  of  any  association  of  individuals, 
but  solely  in  serving  that  Supreme 
Will,   which  has  produced  man,  and 


the  entire  universe  for  the  attainment, 
not  of  the  aims  of  man,  but  of  the  Su- 
perior Will  which  has  produced  him. 
From  this  conception,  the  loftiest  re- 
ligions teaching  known  to  us  has  pro- 
ceeded, germs  of  which  existed  i^  the 
teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Essenes, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Brahmins,  Bud- 
dhists and  Taoists,  in  their  best  repre- 
sentatives, but  which  has  only  received 
its  final  and  fullest  expression  in  the 
true,  unperverted  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  All  the  ritual  of  those 
ancient  religions,  proceeding  from  tliis 
conception  of  life,  all  the  modern  ex- 
ternal forms  of  association  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists,  Quakers,  Sevian* 
Nazarenes  and  Russian  spirit-fighters,* 
and  all  so  called  rationalistic  sects, 
their  sermons,  hymns,  intercourse  and 
books,  are  religious  manifestations  of 
this  conception  of  man's  relation  to  the 
universe. 

All  possible  religions  of  every  l^ind 
are  inevitably  distributed  between  these 
three  conceptions.  Every  man  who 
has  emerged  from  the  animal  condition 
must  invariably  adopt  one  of  these  con- 
ceptions of  his  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  in  this  adoption  consists  the  real 
religion  of  every  man,  outside  any  con- 
fession of  faith  to  which  he  may  nomi- 
nally adhere.  Every  man  inevitably, 
one  way  or  another,  pictures  to  him- 
self his  own  relation  to  the  universe, 
because  a  reasoning  being  cannot  live 
in  the  world  without  some  sort  of  con- 
sciousness of  his  relation  to  it.  And 
as  only  three  explanations  of  this  rela- 
tion have  been  produced  by  humanity, 
and  are  known  to  us,  every  man  must 
inevitably  hold  by  one  of  the  three, 
and,  whether  he  will  or  not,  belongs  to 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  religions, 
among  which  all  humanity  may  be  di- 
vided. And  hence  the  general  asser- 
tion made  by  men  of  culture  in  the 
Christian  world  that  they  have  reached 
the  summit  of  development  where  they 
neither  have  nor  need  a  religion,  only 
means  that,  renouncing  Christianity, 
the  one  religion  proper  to  our  time, 
they  hold  either  with  the  social-family- 


*  A  section  of  the  so-oaUed  sectarians,  hav- 
ing a  spiritual  conception  of  life  and  the  gon- 
pels,  and  who  claim  to  tight  against  the  flesh 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit. 
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state  religion,  or  with  that  of  primitive 
heathendom,  without  being  aware  of 
the  tendency  themselves.  A  man  with- 
out a  religion — that  is,  without  any 
perceptive  relation  to  the  universe — is 
as  impossible  as  a  man  without  a  heart. 
He  may  be  as  unaware  of  the  possession 
of  one  as  of  the  other,  but  neither  with- 
out a  heart,  nor  without  a  religion  can 
man  exist.  Religion  is  the  relation 
which  man  acknowledges  toward  the 
universe  about  him,  or  to  its  source 
and  first  cause,  and  a  reasoning  man 
must  perforce  be  in  some  sort  of  per- 
ceptive relationship. 

But  you  may  perhaps  say  that  the 
invention  of  man's  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse is  a  subject  not  for  religion  but 
for  philosophy,  or,  in  general,  for  sci- 
ence, allowing  that  the  latter  term  is 
more  inclusive.  I  do  not  think  so.  1 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  science  in  its  widest  sense, 
including  philosophy,  should  concern 
itself  with  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe  is  altogether  erroneous  and 
the  chief  source  of  disorder  in  the  ideas 
of  our  educated  society  as  to  religion, 
science,,  and  morality.  Science,  includ- 
ing philosophy,  cannot  institute  any 
comparison  as  to  the  relation  of  man- 
kind to  the  infinite  universe  or  to  its 
source,  if  only  because,  before  any  sort 
of  science  or  of  philosophy  could  have 
been  formulated,  that  conception  of 
some  sort  of  relationship  of  man  to  the 
universe,  without  which  no  kind  of 
mental  activity  is  possible,  must  have 
existed.  As  a  man  cannot  by  any  kind 
of  movement  discover  the  direction  in 
which  he  must  move,  but  all  movement 
is  made  imperatively  in  some  given  di- 
rection, so  it  is  impossible,  by  the  men- 
tal efforts  of  philosophy  or  of  science, 
to  discover  the  direction  in  which  this 
effort  should  be  made,  but  every  men- 
tal effort  is  inevitably  accomplished  in 
some  direction  which  has  been  already 
given  it.  And  this  direction  for  all 
mental  effort  is  always  indicated  by  re- 
ligion. All  philosophies  known  to  us, 
from  Plato  to  Schopenhauer,  have  fol- 
lowed inevitably  the  direction  given  by 
religion. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  his 
followers  was  a  heathen  system  to  pro- 
cure the  maximum  of  happiness,  as  well 
for  the  individual  as  for  the  association 


of  individuals  in  the  form  of  a  State. 
The   Church-Christian    philosophy   of 
the  Middle  Ages,  based  on  the  same 
heathen   conception*  of  existence,    in- 
vestigated means  of  salvation   for  the 
individual — that  is,  the  means  for  pro- 
curing his  best  advantage  in  a  future 
life — and  only  in  its  theocratic  endeav- 
ors did  it  touch  on  the  welfare  of  so- 
cieties.     The  modern    philosophy    of 
Hegel,  as  well  as  that  of   Comte,   is 
founded   on    the    state-social-religious 
conception  of  existence.     The  pessimis- 
tic  philosophy  of   Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann,  which  desired  to  free  itself 
from  the  Jewish  religious  conception, 
became  unwittingly  subject  to  the  basis 
of  Buddhism.     Philosophy  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  merely  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  results  of  the  percep- 
tive relations  of  man  to  the  universe 
inculcated  by  religion,  for  until  this 
perception  is  acquired  there  is  no  ma- 
terial for  philosophical  investigation. 

The  same  explanation  holds  good 
with  positive  science  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Such  a  science  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be»  merely 
the  investigation  and  determination  of 
such  objects  and  phenomena  as  appear 
to  demand  inquiry  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  conception  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe  instituted  by  re- 
ligion. Science  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  not  the  study  of  **  every- 
thing," as  men  of  science  at  present 
naively  imagine  (a  thing  which  is, 
moreover,  impossible,  as  the  subjects 
in  the  scope  of  study  are  of  infinite 
quantity),  but  only  of  those  things 
which,  in  order  and  according  to  their 
degree  of  importance,  religion  selects 
from  the  infinite  objects,  phenomena, 
and  circumstances  into  which  inquiry 
may  be  made.  And  hence  there  is  not 
one  science,  but  as  many  sciences  as 
there  are  religions.  Each  religion  se- 
lects a  certain  circle  of  subjects  which 
must  be  studied,  and  hence  the  science 
of  every  time  and  nation  inevitably 
bears  the  character  of  its  religion  in 
the  point  of  ^iew  from  which  its  exam- 
ination is  made.  So  the  heathen  sci- 
ence, re* instituted  at  the  Renaissance 
and  flourishing  at  present  among  us 
under  the  title  of  Christian,  always  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  merely  an  in- 
vestigation of    the   circumstances    by 
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which  man  may  attain  the  highest  wel- 
fare, and  of  those  phenomena  of  the 
universe  which  may  be  put  und^r  con- 
tribution to  the  same  end.  The  philo- 
sophical science  of  Brahmin  and  Bud- 
dhist has  always  been  merely  the  inves- 
tigation of  circumstances  by  which  man 
may  be  delivered  from  the  miseries 
which  oppress  him.  The  Jewish  sci- 
ence (of  tne  Talmud)  has  always  been 
the  study  and  explanation  of  those  con- 
ditions which  must  be  observed  by  man 
in  order  to  ratify  his  covenant  with 
God,  and  to  preserve  the  chosen  nation 
at  the  highest  level  of  its  election.  The 
Church-Christian  science  was  and  is 
the  investigation  of  those  circumstances 
by  which  man  procures  his  salvation. 
The  true  Christian  science,  that  which 
is  but  just  at  the  birth,  is  the  investi- 
gation of  those  circumstances  by  which 
man  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
demands  of  the  Supreme  Will,  whose 
instrument  he  is,  and  how  he  may  fit 
them  to  his  existence. 

Neither  philosophy  nor  science  can 
institute  the  relation  of  man  to  the  uni- 
verse, because  such  reciprocity  must 
have  existence  before  any  kind  of  sci- 
ence or  philosophy  can  begin  ;  since 
each  investigates  phenomena  by  means 
of  the  intellect,  and  independent  of  the 
position  or  sensations  of  the  investiga- 
tor ;  whereas  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe  is  defined,  not  by  the  intellect 
alone,  but  by  his  sensitive  perception 
aided  by  all  his  spiritual  powers.  How- 
ever much  one  may  assure  and  instruct 
a  man  that  all  real  existence  is  an  idea, 
that  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms,  that 
the  essence  of  life  is  corporality  or  will, 
that  heat,  light,  movement,  electricity 
are  different  manifestations  of  one  una 
the  same  energy,  one  cannot  thereby 
explain  to  a  being  with  pains,  pleasures, 
fears,  and  hopes,  his  position  in  the 
universe.  That  position  and  his  con- 
sequent relation  to  the  universe,  is  ex- 
plained only  by  religion,  which  says, 
*'  The  universe  exists  for  thee,  and 
therefore  take  from  life  all  that  thou 
canst  obtain  ;"  or  else,  **  Thou  art  one 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God  ;  serve  that 
people,  and  accomplish  the  instructions 
of  that  God,  and  thou  and  thy  people 
shall  be  partakers  of  the  highest  bliss  ;" 
or  else,  ''  Thou  art  the  instrument  of 
a  supreme  will,  which  has  sent  thee 
Nsw  SsBiis.— Yoii.  LIX,,  Kg.  6. 


into  the  universe  to  accomplish  a  work 
predestined  for  thee  ;  learn  that  will, 
and  do  it,  for  that  is  the  sole  perfection 
thou  canst  achieve." 

To  understand  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence one  needs  study  and  preparation, 
but  neither  is  req^uired  for  the  under- 
standing of  religion  :  that  is  at  once 
comprehensible  to  every  man  whatever 
his  ignorance  and  limitations.  A  man 
need  acquire  neither  philosophy  nor 
science  to  understand  his  relation  to 
the  universe,  or  to  its  source  ;  a  super- 
fluity of  knowledge,  encumbering  his 
consciousness,  is  rather  an  impcdi* 
ment ;  but  he  must  renounce,  if  only 
for  the  time,  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  acquire  a  sense  of  his  material  frail- 
ty and  of  truth,  which  are,  as  the  Gos- 
pels tell  us,  to  be  found  most  often  in 
children  and  in  the  simplest,  most  un- 
learned, of  men.  For  this  reason  we 
see  the  most  simple,  ignorant,  and  un- 
taught men  accept  clearly,  consciously, 
and  easily  the  highest  Christian  con- 
ception of  life,  whereas  the  most  learned 
and  cultured  linger  in  crude  heathen- 
ism. As,  for  example,  we  observe  men 
of  refinement  and  education  whose  con- 
ception of  existence  is  the  acquirement 
of  personal  pleasure  or  security  irom 
pain,  as  with  the  shrewd  and  cultured 
Schopenhauer,  or  in  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  by  sacraments  and  means  of 
grace,  as  with  learned  bishops  of  the 
Church  ;  whereas  an  almost  illiterate 
sectarian  peasant  in  Russia,  without 
the  slightest  mental  effort,  achieves  the 
same  conception  of  life  as  was  accom- 
plished by  the  greatest  sages  of  the 
world — Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Seneca — namely,  the  consciousness  of 
one's  being  as  the  instrument  of  the 
will  of  God— the  son  of  God. 

But  you  may  ask  me  :  In  what,  then, 
does  the  essence  of  this  unscientific  and 
unphilosbphical  knowledge  consist  P 
If  it  be  neither  scientific  nor  philo- 
sophical, of  what  sort  is  it?  How  is 
it  to  be  defined?  To  these  questions 
I  can  only  reply  that  as  religious  knowl- 
edge is  that  which  precedes,  and  upon 
which  is  founded,  every  other  knowl- 
edge, it  cannot  be  defined  ;  there  being 
no  essential  term  of  definition  in  exist- 
ence. In  theological  language  this 
knowledge  is  called  revelation.  And 
this  word,  if  we  do  not  give  it  any  mys* 
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tic  meaning,  is  quite  accurate  ;  because 
this  knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  study, 
nor  by  the  efforts  of  indiridnals,  but 
through  the  reception  by  them  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
which,  little  hj  little,  discloses  itself  to 
men.  Why  is  it  that  ten  thousand 
years  a^o  men  were  unable  to  under- 
stand that  their  sentient  existence  was 
not  exhausted  by  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual,  and  that  later  came  a  time 
when  the  higher  familj-social-state-na- 
tional  conception  of  life  was  disclosed 
to  mankind  ?  Why  is  it  that,  within 
the  limits  of  historical  memory,  the 
Christian  conception  of  life  has  been 
disclosed  to  men?  And  why  has  it 
been  disclosed  to  such  a  man  or  men, 
and  precisely  at  such  a  time,  at  such 
and  no  other  place,  in  such  and  no 
other  form  ?  To  try  to  answer  these 
questions  by  searching  for  their  rea- 
sons in  the  historical  circumstances  of 
the  time,  life,  and  character  and  spe- 
cial qualities  of  those  men  who  first  ac- 
cepted and  expressed  this  conception 
of  life,  is  as  though  one  were  to  try  to 
prove  why  the  riBfog  sun  first  casts  his 
rays  on  certain  objects.  The  sun  of 
truth,  rising  higher  and  higher  upon 
the  world,  enlightens  it  ever  further, 
and  is  reflected  by  those  forms  on  which 
first  fall  the  illumination  of  its  rays 
and  which  are  most  capable  of  reflect- 
ing them.  The  qualities  which  give 
to  some  the  power  of  receiving  the  ris- 
ing truth  are  no  special  activities  of 
the  mind,  but  rather  passive  qualities 
of  the  heart,  seldom  corresponding  to 
a  great  and  inquisitive  intellect.  Ee- 
jection  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  a 
sense  of  one's  material  frailty,  truth- 
fulness, are  what  we  observe  in  every 
founder  of  a  religion,  none  of  whom 
have  been  distinguished  by  philosophi- 
cal or  scientific  acquirement. 

In  my  opinion  the  chief  error,  which, 
more  than  all  else,  impedes  the  true 
progi'ess  of  Christian  humanity,  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact  that  the  scientific  men 
of  our  time,  who  are  now  in  the  jeat 
of  the  teachers,  being  guided  by  the 
heathen  conception  of  life  revived  at 
the  Renaissance,  and  having  accepted 
a^  the  essence  of  Christianity  its  crud- 
est distortions,  and  having  decided  that 
it  is  a  condition  already  outworn  by 
mankind  (while  they  consider,  on  the 


contrary,  that  the  ancient-social-etate 
conception  of  heathendom,  which  is 
indeed  outworn,  is  the  loftiest  concep- 
tion and  one  that  should  steadfastly  be 
held  by  humanity),  these  men,  not  only 
do  not  understand  true  Christianity, 
which  comprises  that  most  perfect  con- 
ception of  life  toward  which  all  human- 
ity is  advancing,  but  they  do  not  even 
try  to  understand  it  The  chief  source 
of  this  misunderstanding  arises  from 
the  fact  that  men  of  science,  having 
diverged  from  Christianity,  and  seen 
that  tneir  science  cannot  conform  to  it, 
have  agreed  that  Christianity  and  not 
science  must  be  at  fault :  that  is,  Chey 
have  assumed,  not  the  fact  that  science 
is  1800  years  behind  Christianity,  which 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  contem- 
porary society,  but  that  it  is  Christian- 
ity which  is  1800  vears  in  arrear.  From 
this  distortion  of  facts  arises  the  curi- 
ous circumstance  that  no  people  have 
more  entangled  ideas  as  to  the  essence 
of  true  knowledge,  religion,  morality 
and  existence  than  men  of  science,  and 
the  yet  more  curious  fact  that  the  sci- 
ence of  our  time,  despite  all  its  suc- 
cesses in  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  appears  to  be,  as 
to  human  existence,  either  unnecessary 
or  productive  of  merely  pernicious  re- 
sults. And  hence  I  hold  that  it  is 
neither  philosophy  nor  science  which 
can  explain  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe,  but  religion. 

And  so  I  answer  your  first  question, 
as  to  what  I  understand  by  the  word 
"  religion,"  thus — Keligion  is  the  con- 
ception by  man  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  the  eternal,  infinite  uni- 
verse, its  origin  and  source.  Out  of 
this  reply  to  your  first  question  follows 
naturally  that  to  the  second.  If  re- 
ligion is  the  conception  by  man  of  his 
relation  to  the  universe  which  deter- 
mines the  meaning  of  his  life,  morality 
is  the  index  and  explanation  of  man's 
activity  which  naturally  flows  from  one 
or  other  perceived  relation.  And  as 
we  recognize  only  two  of  these  percep- 
tions, if  we  include  the  heathen-social 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  personal  re- 
lation, or  three,  if  we  consider  it  apart, 
so  there  exist  but  three  moral  teach- 
ings :  the  primitive,  savage,  individ- 
ualistic ;  the  heathen-family-state  or 
social ;    and  the  Christian  or  godly, 
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teaching  man*8  snbseryience  to  the  uni- 
verse or  to  God. 

From  the  first  conception  of  man's 
relationship  proceeds  the  morality  com- 
mon to  all  heathen  religions  whose 
basic  tendency  is  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  which,  therefore,  defines 
every  condition  capable  of  producing 
that  welfare  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  procured.  From  this  percep- 
tion of  man's  relationship  have  pro- 
ceeded the  heathen  moralities ;  the 
Epicurean  in  its  lowest  manifestation  ; 
the  Mahometan,  promising  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  in  this  and  the  next 
world  ;  the  Church-Ohristian,  with  sal- 
vation for  its  object — that  is,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  and  the  utilitarian,  having  for 
its  object  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
in  this  world  alone.  From  this  same 
conception,  which  jAroclaims  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  and  hence  his 
immunity  from  pain,  as  the  object  of 
his  existence,  proceeds  the  Buddhist 
morality  in  its  crudest  aspect  and  the 
teaching  of  the  pessimists.  From  the 
second  conception,  which  proclaims 
the  welfare  of  a  certain  association  of 
individuals  as  the  object  of  existence, 

Sroceed  those  moral  teachings  which 
emand  from  mankind  subservience  to 
that  particular  association  the  welfare 
of  which  is  accepted  as  the  aim  of  life. 
According  to  this  morality,  such 
amount  of  personal  welfare  is  alone 
permitted  as  may  be  procurable  for  the 
entire  association  wnich  forms  the  re- 
ligious base  of  existence.  From  this 
conception  of  man's  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse proceed  such  moral  teachings  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world  as  are 
known  to  us,  in  which  the  individual 
is  always  sacrificed  to  society ;  the 
moral  teaching  of  China ;  the  Jewish 
morality  of  personal  subjection  to  the 
welfare  of  tne  chosen  people  ;  and  the 
Church-State  moral  teaching  of  our 
own  time  which  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  From  this  same  conception 
proceeds  also  the  morality  of  the  ma- 
jority of  women,  sacrificing  their  indi- 
viduality to  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
and  especially  of  their  children.  All 
ancient  history,  and  in  part  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  modern  era, 
is  full  of  the  exploits  of  this  family- 


social  and  State  morality.  And,  at  the 
present  time,  most  men  only  imagine 
they  profess  Christianity  and  hold  the 
Christian  morality,  but  in  reality  they 
follow  this  family-State  morality  of 
heathendom.  And  this  morality  they 
elevate  into  an  ideal  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  From  the  third  concep- 
tion of  man's  relation  to  the  universe 
— namely,  the  acknowledgment  by  man 
of  his  existence  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Supreme  Will  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  designs — proceeds  the  morality 
corresponding  to  this  conception,  which 
explains  the  dependence  of  man  on  the 
Supreme  Will,  and  determines  the  de- 
mands of  this  Will.  From  this  percep- 
tion proceeds  the  loftiest  morality 
known  to  man — the  Pythagorean  Stoic, 
Buddhist,  Brahmin  and  Taoist — in 
their  best  aspects,  and  the  Christian 
teaching  in  its  real  sense,  which  de- 
mands the  renunciation  of  the  individ- 
ual will,  and  of  the  welfare,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  family,  soci- 
ety, and  State,  in  the  name  of  the  ful- 
filment of  His  will  who  gave  us  the  ex- 
istence which  our  consciousness  has 
disclosed. 

From  one  of  these  perceptions  of 
man's  relationship  to  the  innnite  uni- 
verse proceeds  the  true,  sincere  moral- 
ity of  every  man,  in  spite  of  what  he 
nominally  professes  or  preaches  as  mo- 
rality or  the  appearance  he  desires  to 
convey.  So  that  a  man  who  acknowl- 
edges that  the  essence  of  his  relation  to 
the  universe  consists  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  greatest  welfare  for  him- 
self, however  much  ho  may  prate  of 
the  morality  of  living  for  i^amily,  so- 
cietv,  State,  humanity,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  will  of  God  (thoufi^h 
L  majr  be  clever  enough  by  feigninf; 
to  deceive  his  fellows),  the  real  motive 
of  his  activitv  will  always  be  the  wel- 
fare of  himself,  so  that,  when  occasion 
arises  for  choice,  he  will  sacrifice,  not 
himself  for  his  family,  nation,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  will,  but 
everything  for  himself,  because  his  con- 
ception of  existence  being  centred  in 
his  own  welfare,  he  cannot  act  other- 
wise till  the  conception  of  his  relation 
to  the  universe  undergoes  a  change. 
In  the  same  way,  however  much  a  man, 
the  conception  of  whose  relation  to  the 
universe  consists  in  the  service  of  bis 
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family  (as  is  the  case  with  most  wom- 
en), tribe,  country,  or  nation  (as  those 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  or  political 
agents  in  times  of  contention),  may 
say  that  he  is  a  Christian,  his  morality 
will  always  remain  a  family,  national, 
or  State  morality,  not  a  Christian  ;  and 
when  the  neciBssity  arises  for  choosing 
between  the  welfare  of  family  or  of  so- 
ciety and  that  of  himself,  or  between 
social  welfare  and  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  will,  he  will  inevitably  choose 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  that  association 
of  his  fellows  for  which  he,  according 
to  his  conception  of  life,  exists ;  be- 
cause only  in  such  service  does  he  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  his  existence. 
And,  similarly,  however  much  you  may 
assure  a  man,  who  considers  that  his 
relation  to  the  universe  consists  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  him,  that  he  must,  in  the  interest 
of  person,  family.  State,  nation,  or  hu- 
manity, do  that  which  contradicts  this 
superior  will,  of  which  he  is  conscious 
through  the  reason  and  love  with  which 
he  is  equipped,  he  will  always  sacrifice 
persons,  family,  country,  or  humanity 
rather  than  be  unfaithful  to  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  him,  because  only  by 
the  accomp|lishment  of  this  will  does 
he  realize  his  conception  of  life. 

Morality  cannot  be  independent  of 
religion,  because,  not  only  is  it  the 
outcome  of  religion — that  is,  of  that 
conception  by  man  of  his  relation  to 
the  universe-~but  because  it  is  already 
implied  by  religion.  All  religion  is  a 
reply  to  the  question.  What  is  my  con- 
ception of  life  P  And  the  religious  an- 
swer always  includes  a  certain  moral 
demand,  which  may  sometimes  follow 
the  explanation  of  this  conception, 
sometimes  precede  it.  The  question 
ma^  be  answered  thus  :  The  conception 
of  life  is  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
therefore  profit  by  every  advantage  ac- 
cessible to  thee  ;  or.  The  conception  of 
life  is  the  welfare  of  an  association, 
serve  therefore  that  association  with  all 
thy  power  ;  or.  The  conception  of  life 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  thee,  therefore  try,  with  all 
thy  power,  to  learn  that  will  and  to  do 
it.  And  the  same  question  may  be  an- 
swered thus  :  The  conception  of  life  is 
thy  personal  pleasure,  in  that  is  the 
true  destiny  of  man ;  or,  The  concep- 


tion of  life  is  the  service  of  that  associ- 
ation of  which  thou  considerest  thyself 
a  member,  for  that  is  thy  destiny  ;  or. 
The  conception  of  life  is  the  service  of 
God,  since  for  that  thou  hast  been 
made. 

Morality  is  included  in  the  explana- 
tion of  life  which  religion  offers  us,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  be  divorced 
from  it.  This  truth  is  especially  prom- 
inent in  those  attempts  of  non-Chris- 
tian philosophers  to  deduce  the  incol- 
cation  of  the  loftiest  morality  from 
their  philosophy.  These  teachers  see 
that  Christian  morality  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  that  existence  without  it  is  impos- 
sible ;  more,  they  see  that  such  a  mo- 
rality does  exist,  and  thev  desire  in  some 
manner  to  attach  it  to  their  non-Chris- 
tian philosophy,  and  even  so  to  repre- 
sent things  that  it  may  appear  as  if 
Christian  morality  were  tne  natural 
outcome  of  their  heathen  or  social  phi* 
losophy.  And  they  make  the  attempt, 
but  their  very  enorts  exhibit  more 
clearly  than  anything  else,  not  only 
the  independence  of  Christian  moral- 
ity, but  its  complete  contradiction  of 
the  philosophy  of  individual  welfare, 
of  escape  from  personal  suffering,  of 
the  welfare  of  society.  Christian  eth- 
ics, that  of  which  we  become  conscious 
by  a  religious  conception  of  life,  de- 
mand not  only  the  sacrifice  of  person- 
ality to  society,  but  of  one's  own  per- 
son and  any  aggregate  of  persons  to  the 
service  of  God.  Whereas,  heathen  phi- 
losophy, investigating  the  means  by 
which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or 
of  an  association  of  individuals  may  he 
achieved,  inevitably  contradicts  the 
Christian  ideal.  Heathen  philosophy 
has  but  one  method  for  concealing  this 
discrepancy  :  it  heaps  up  abstract  con- 
ditional ideas,  one  upon  the  other,  and 
refuses  to  emerge  from  the  misty  re- 
gion of  metaphysics.  Chiefly  after  this 
manner  was  the  behavior  of  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  Benaissance,  and  to  this 
circumstance — namely,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  reconciling  the  demands  of  Chris* 
tian  morality  already  recognized  as  ex- 
isting, with  philosophy  upon  a  heathen 
basis— one  must  attribute  that  dreary 
abstraction,  incomprehensibility,  es- 
trangement from  life,  and  want  of 
charity  of  the  new  philosophy.  With 
the  exception  of  Spinoza,  whose  philos- 
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ophy  proceeded  from  a  religious  and 
truly  Christian  basis,  although  be  is 
not  commonly  reckoned  a  Christian, 
and  of  Kant,  a  gifted  genius  who  reso- 
lutely conducted  bis  ethics  independent 
of  his  metaphysics  ;  with  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, every  other  philosopher,  even 
the  brilliant  Schopennauer,  manifestly 
devised  artificial  connections  between 
their  ethics  and  their  metaphysics. 
One  feels  that  Christian  ethics  have  an 
original  and  firmly  established  stand- 
point independent  of  philosophy,  and 
needing  not  at  all  the  fictitious  props 
placed  oeneath  it,  and  that  philosophy 
invents  such  statements  not  only  to 
avoid  an  appearance  of  contradiction, 
but  apparently  to  involve  a  natural 
connection  and  outcome. 

But  all  these  statements  only  seem 
to  justify  Christian  ethics  while  they 
are  considered  in  the  abstract.  The 
moment  they  are  fitted  to  questions  of 
practical  eiistence,  then  not  only  does 
their  disagreement  become  visiole  in 
all  its  force,  but  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  philosophical  basis  and  that 
which  we  regard  as  morality  is  made 
manifest.  The  unhappy  Nietzche, 
who  has  lately  become  so  celebrated,  is 
especially  noticeable  as  an  example  of 
this  contradiction.  He  is  irrefutable 
when  he  says  that  all  rules  of  morality, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  existent 
non- Christian  philosophy,  are  nothing 
but  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  advantageous,  pleasant, 
and  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Uebermensch,  than 
to  be  one  of  a  crowd  which  must  serve 
as  a  scaffold  for  that  society.  No  com- 
binations of  philosophy  which  proceed 
from  the  heathenreligious  conception 
of  life  can  prove  that  it  will  be  of 
greater  advantage  to,  and  more  reason- 
able for,  a  man  to  live,  not  for  his  own 
desired,  attainable,  and  conceivable 
welfare,  or  for  the  welfare  of  his  family 
and  society,  but  for  the  welfare  of  an- 
other, which,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
may  be  undesirable,  inconceivable,  and 
unattainable  by  his  own  insufficient 
means.  That  philosophy  which  is 
founded  on  man's  welfare  as  the  ideal 
of  existence  can  never  prove  to  reason- 
ing beings,  with  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  death,  that  it  is  fitting  for 
him  to  renounce  his  own  desirable,  con- 


ceivable, and  certain  welfare,  not  for 
the  certain  welfare  of  others — for  he 
can  never  know  the  results  of  his  sacri- 
fice— but  merely  because  it  is  right 
that  he  should  do  so  ;  that  it  is  the 
categorical  imperative. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  this  from 
the  heathen-philosophical  standpoint. 
In  order  to  prove  that  men  are  all  equal 
it  is  best  for  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  in  the  service  of  others,  rather  than 
to  make  his  fellows  serve  him,  tramp- 
ling upon  their  lives.  Otherwise  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  determine  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  to  under- 
stand that  such  is  the  position  of  a  man 
that  he  is  left  no  other  course,  because 
the  meaning  of  his  life  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  him,  and  that 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  is — that 
he  should  give  his  life  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  And  such  a  modification  in 
man's  perception  of  his  relation  to  the 
universe  is  wrought  only  by  religion. 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  attempts  to  de- 
duce Christian  morality  from,  and  to 
harmonize  it  with,  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  heathen  science.  No 
sophisms  nor  mental  shifting  will  de- 
stroy the  simple  and  clear  proposition, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  laid 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  science  of  our 
time,  is  founded  upon  a  general,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal  law — that  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  of  the 
survival  of  the  "  fittest" — and  that, 
'  therefore,  every  man,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  own  welfare,  or  of  that  of 
his  society,  must  be  this  fittest,  or 
make  his  society  the  fittest,  in  order 
that  neither  he  nor  his  society  should 
perish,  but  another  less  fit.  However 
much  some  naturalists,  alarmed  by  the 
logical  inferences  of  this  law,  and  by 
its  adaptation  to  human  existence,  may 
strive  to  extinguish  it  with  words  and 
talk  it  down,  its  irrefutability  becomes 
only  the  more  manifest  by  their  efforts, 
and  its  control  over  the  life  of  the  en- 
tire organic  world,  and  hence  over  that 
of  man,  regarded  as  an  animal. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  the  Bussian 
translation  of  an  article  by  Professor 
Huxley  has  been  published,  compiled 
from  a  speech  of  his  upon  the  evolution 
of  ethics  before  a  certain  English  so- 
ciety.   In  this  article  the  learned  Pro- 
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feasor— as  did  some  years  ago,  too,  our 
eminent  Professor  Beketoff  as  unsuc- 
cessfnlly  as  his  predecessors — tries  to 

Srove  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
oes  not  violate  morality,  and  that, 
alongside  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of 
this  struggle  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  existence,  morality  may  not  only  ex- 
ist, but  may  improve.  Mr.  Huxley's 
article  is  full  of  a  variety  of  jokes, 
verses,  and  general  views  upon  the  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  is  so  shock-headed  and 
entangled  that  only  with  great  pains 
can  one  arrive  at  the  fundamental  idea. 
This,  however,  is  as  follows  :  The  law 
of  evolution  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
morality  ;  this  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient world  of  Greece  and  India.  And 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  either 
nation  led  them  to  the  teaching  of 
self  abnegation.  This  teaching,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  opinion,  is  not 
correct ;  but  the  right  one  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  law  exists,  termed  by  the 
author  '*  cosmogonic,"*  according  to 
which  all  creatures  struggle  among 
themselves,  and  only  the  fittest  sur- 
vives. Man  is  subordinate  to  this  law, 
and,  thanks  to  it,  has  become  what  he 
now  is.  But  this  law  is  contrary  to 
morality.  How,  then,  are  we  to  rec- 
oncile morality  with  this  law?  Thus  : 
Social  progress  exists  which  tends  to 
suspend  the  cosmic  process,  and  to  re- 
place it  by  another — an  ethical  one,  the 
object  of  which  is  no  longer  the  sur- 
vival of  the  '*  fittest,"  but  of  the 
*'  best"  in  the  ethical  sense. 

Whence  came  this  ethical  process  Mr. 
Huxley  does  not  explain,  but  in  Note 
19  he  says  that  the  basis  of  this  process 
consists  in  the  fact  that  men,  as  well 
as  animals,  prefer,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  live  in  companies,  and  therefore 
smother  within  themselves  those  pro- 
pensities which  are  pernicious  to  so- 
cieties, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  societies  crush  by  force 
such  actions  as  are  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  Mr.  Huxley 
thinks  that  this  process,  which  com- 
pels men  to  control  their  passions  for 


*  I  cannot  identify  Professor  Haxley*8  arti- 
cle, and  must  apologize  if  my  translation  mis- 
qaotes  him.  I  am  nnacqnainted  with  the 
Bassian  equivalent.— 3Varj5/a<or*5  Note, 


the  preservation  of  that  association  to 
which  thev  belong,  and  the  fear  of  pan- 
ishment  should  tney  break  the  rules  of 
that    association,   compose    that    yer^ 
ethical  process  the  existence  of  whicn 
it  behooves  him  to  prove.     It  evidentlj 
appears  to  Mr.  Huxley,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  mind,  that  iu  English  so- 
ciety of  our  time,  with  its  Irish  desti- 
tution, its  insane  luxury  of  the  rich, 
its  trade  in  opium  and  spirits,  its  exe- 
cutions, its  san^uinarjT  wars,  its  exter- 
mination of  entire  nations  for  the  sake 
of  commerce  and  policy,  its  secret  vice 
and  hypocrisy— it  appears  to  him  that 
a  man  who  does  not  overstep  police 
regulations  is  a  moral  man,  and  that 
such  a  man  is  guided  by  an  ethical 
process.     Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  forget 
that  those  personal  qualities  which  may 
be  needful  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  that  society  in  which  its  member 
lives,  may  be  of  service  to  the  society 
itself ;  and  that  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  members  of  a  band  of  brigands 
are  also  useful  to  the  band  ;  as,  also, 
in  our  society,  wo  find  a  use  for  hang- 
men, jailers,  judges,  soldiers,  false-pas- 
tors, etc.,  but  that  the  qualities  of  these 
men  have  nothing  in  common  with 
morality. 

Morality  is  an  affair  of  constant  de- 
velopment and  growth,  and  hence  the 
preservation  of  tlie  instituted  orders  of 
a  certain  society,  by  means  of  the  rope 
and  scaffold,  to  which  as  instruments 
of  morality  Mr.  Huxley  alludes,  will  be 
not  only  not  the  confirmation,  but  the 
infraction  of  morality.  And  on  the 
contrary,  every  infringement  of  exist- 
ing canons,  such  as  was  the  violation 
by  Christ  and  His  disciples  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  a  Boman  province,  such  as 
would  be  the  defiance  of  existing  regu- 
lations by  a  man  who  refuses  to  take 
part  in  judgments  at  law,  military  ser- 
vice, and  payment  of  taxes,  used  for 
military  preparations,  will  be  not  only 
not  contrary  to  morality,  but  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  manifestation. 
Every  cannibal,  who  ceases  to  partake 
of  his  species,  acts  in  the  same  manner 
and  transgresses  the  ordinances  of  his 
society.  Ilence  though  actions  which 
infringe  the  regulations  of  society  may 
be  immoral,  without  doubt,  al80,*every 
truly  moral  action  which  advances  the 
cause  of  morality  is  always  achieved  by 
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transgressing  some  ordinance  of  soci- 
ety. And,  therefore,  if  there  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  society  a  law  which  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  personal  advan- 
tage to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole 
social  fabric,  that  law  is  not  an  ethical 
statute,  but,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
contrary  (being  opposed  to  all  ethics), 
is  that  same  law  of  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  a  latent  and  concealed  form. 
It  is  the  same  struggle,  but  transferred 
from  units  to  their  agglomerations.  It 
is  not  the  cessation  of  strife,  but  the 
swinging  backward  of  the  arm  to  hit 
the  stronger.  If  the  law  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  eternal  law  of  all  life  (and 
one  must  perforce  regard  it  as  such 
with  reference  to  man  considered  as  an 
animal)  then  such  misty  arguments  as 
to  social  progress — supposed  to  proceed 
from  it,  and  arisen  none  knows  whence, 
a  deus  ex  inachind,  ethical  process  to  as- 
sist us  in  our  need — cannot  break  that 
law  down.  If  social  progress,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  assures  us,  collects  men  into 
groups,  then  the  same  struggle  and  the 
same  survival  will  exist  between  fam- 
ilies, races,  and  states,  and  this  strug- 
gle will  be,  not  only  not  more  moral, 
out  more  cruel  and  immoral  than  that 
between  individuals,  as,  indeed,  we 
find  it  in  reality. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  impossible — 
that  all  humanity,  solely  by  social  prog- 
ress, will  in  a  thousand  years  achieve  a 
single  unity  and  will  be  of  one  State 
and  nation,  even  then,  not  to  mention 
that  the  struggle  suppressed  between 
States  and  nations  will  be  altered  to 
one  between  humanity  and  the  animal 
world,  and  that  that  struggle  will  al- 
ways remain  a  struggle — that  is,  an  ac- 
tivity absolutely  excluding  the  possibil- 
ity of  Christian  morality  as  professed 
by  us — not  to  speak  of  this,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  individuals  which  com- 
pose  this  unity,  and  between  the  asso- 
ciations of  families,  races,  nationalities 
will  not  in  the  least  be  diminished,  but 
will  continue  the  same,  only  in  another 
form,  as  we  may  observe  in  all  associa- 
tions of  men  in  families,  races,  and 
States.  Those  of  one  family  quarrel 
and  fight — and  often  most  cruelly — be- 
tween themselves,  as  well  as  with  stran- 
gers. So  also  in  a  state,  the  same  strug- 
gle continues  between  those  within  it, 


as  between  them  and  those  without, 
only  in  other  forms.  Iq  one  case  men 
kill  each  other  with  arrows  and  knives, 
in  another  by  starvation.  And  if  the 
feeblest  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the 
family  or  State,  it  is  in  no  wise  thanks 
to  the  State  association,  but  because 
self-abnegation  and  tenderness  exist 
among  people  joined  in  families  and 
States.  If,  of  two  children  without 
parents,  only  the  fittest  survives,  where- 
'as  both  might  live  with  the  help  of  a 
good  mother,  this  fact  will  not  be  in 
consequence  of  family  unification,  but 
because  a  certain  mother  is  gifted  with 
tenderness  and  self-denial.  And  nei- 
ther of  these  gifts  can  proceed  from  so- 
cial progress.  To  assert  that  social 
1)rogre8s  produces  morality  is  equiva- 
ent  to  saying  that  the  erection  of  stoves 
produces  heat.  Heat  proceeds  from 
the  sun  ;  and  stoves  produce  heat  only 
when  fuel — the  work  of  the  sun — is 
kindled  in  them  ;  so  morality  proceeds 
from  religion,  and  social  forms  of  life 
produce  morality  only  when  into  these 
forms  are  put  the  results  of  religious 
influence  on  humanity — that  is,  mo- 
ralit}[.  Stoves  may  be  kindled,  and  so 
may  impart  heat,  or  may  be  left  unlit 
and  so  remain  cold.  So,  too,  social 
forms  may  include  morality,  and  in 
that  case  morally  influence  society,  or 
may  not  include  morality  and  thus  re- 
main without  influence.  Christian 
morality  cannot  be  founded  on  the 
heathen  or  social  conception  of  life, 
nor  can  it  be  deduced  either  from  non- 
Christian  philosophy  or  science — can 
not  only  not  be  deduced,  but  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  them.  So  always  was 
it  understood  by  all  serious,  consistent 
ancient  philosophy  and  science,  which 
said,  '^  Do  our  propositions  disagree 
with  morality?  Well,  then,  so  much 
the  worse  for  morality,''  and  continued 
their  investigations. 

Ethical  treatises,  not  founded  on  re- 
ligion, and  even  lay  catechisms,  are 
written  and  used,  and  men  may  believe 
that  humanity  is  guided  by  them  ;  but 
it  only  seems  to  be  so,  because  people 
in  reality  are  guided,  not  by  these 
treatises  and  catechisms,  but  by  the  re- 
ligion which  they  have  always  had  and 
have  ;  whereas  the  treatises  and  cate- 
chisms only  try  to  allign  themselves 
with  the  natural  outflux  of  religion. 
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Ordinances  of  la;  morality  not  founded 
upon  religious  teaching  are  similar  to 
the  actions  of  a  man  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  music,  should  take  the  conduc- 
tor's seat  before  the  orchestra,  and  be- 
gin to  wave  his  arms  before  the  musi- 
cians, who  are  performing  The  music 
might  continue  a  little  while  by  its  own 
momentum,  and  from  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  players,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  mere  waving  of  a  stick 
by  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  music' 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  would 
inevitably  confuse  the  musicians  and 
disorganize  the  orchestra  iu  the  end. 
The  same  disorder  is  beginning  to  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  our 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
of  leading  men  to  teach  people  moral- 
ity, not  founded  on  that  loftiest  relig- 
ion which  is  in  process  of  adoption,  and 
is  in  part  adopted  by  Christian  human- 
ity. It  would  be,  indeed,  desirable  to 
have  a  moral  teaching  unmixed  with 
superstition,  but  the  fact  is  that  moral 
teaching  is  only  the  result  of  a  certain 
perceived  relation  of  man  to  the  uni- 
verse, or  to  God.  If  the  perception  of 
such  a  relation  is  expressed  in  forms 


which  seem  to  us  superstitious,  then, 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  we  should  try 
to  express  this  relation  more  clearly, 
reasonably  and  accurately,  and  even  to 
destroy  the  former  perception  of  man's 
relationship  which  has  become  insuffi* 
cient,  and  to  put  in  its  place  one  loftier, 
clearer  and  more  reasonable  ;  but  by 
no  means  to  invent  a  so-called  lay,  ir- 
religious morality  founded  on  sophisms, 
or  upon  nothing  at  all. 

The  attempts  to- inculcate  morality 
independent  of  religion  are  like  the 
actions  of  children  when,  wishing  to 
move  a  plant  which  pleases  them,  they 
tear  oft  the  root  which  does  not  please 
and  seems  unnecessary  to  them,  and 
plant  it  in  the  earth  without  the  root. 
Without  a  religious  foundation  there 
can  be  no  true,  unsimulated  morality, 
as  without  a  root  there  can  be  no  true 
plant.  And  so  in  reply  to  your  two 
q^uestions,  I  say  religion  is  the  concep- 
tion by  man  of  his  relation  to  the  in- 
finite universe,  and  to  its  source.  And 
morality  is  the  ever-present  guide  of 
life  proceeding  only  from  this  relation. 
^—Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  SIR  JOHN  SIMOK. 


While  the  Human  Bace  in  succes- 
sive remote  ages  had  been  learning  its 
early  lessons  of  Self-Preservation 
against  the  physical  influences  which 
it  could  recognize  as  destructive  and 
morbific  in  common  surrounding  Na- 
ture, that  class  of  influences  had  not 
been  the  only  one  in  relation  to  which 
Human  Life  had  had  to  struggle.  Not 
less  real  than  the  relations  of  the  race 
to  surrounding  things  had  been,  within 
the  race  itself,  relations  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  Ethical ;  the  relations 
in  which  each  man  had  stood  to  his 
own  self-government,  and  to  the  for- 
tunes of  other  men  ;  and  in  these  rela- 
tions, not  less  truly  than  in  respect  of 
physical  surroundings,  struggle  against 
Hostile  influences  had  been  a  familiar 


*  An  Appendix  to  Ohapter  I.  of  my  English 
Sanitary  InsiUutions, 


experience  of  human  life  as  long  as  hu- 
man experience  had  been  commemo- 
rated. 

Definite  thoughts  regarding  this  pnor- 
tion  of  the  human  struggle  for  exist- 
ence become  possible  to  us  only  in  pro- 
portion as  tne  times  to  which  our 
thoughts  refer  are  times  more  or  less 
historical ;  times,  that  is  to  say,  from 
which  the  observations  and  recollec- 
tions of  man  as  to  contemporary  mat- 
ters of  fact  have  in  some  form  or  other 
been  transmitted  to  us  ;  and  where  no 
such  historical  basis  for  thought  is 
given,  compensation  for  its  absence 
cannot  be  supplied  by  abstract  theories 
of  the  constitution  and  movements  of 
the  human  mind.  The  line  of  thought, 
indeed,  is  peculiarly  one  in  which  mere 
speculation  cannot  make  way.  We 
have  no  independent  means  of  setting 
before  ourselves  an  embryological  view 
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of  early  hnman  ethics  ;  we  cannot^  ex- 
cept from  experience,  bring  into  view 
a  primeval  ether  of  man's  self-con- 
sciousness developing  its  faint  first  lines 
of  vibration  and  ripple  where  reason 
will  afterward  come  to  regulate  con- 
duct ;  cannot  exhibit  by  what  subtle 
nucleolating  process  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice and  prudence  and  duty,  and  stan- 
dards of  personal  and  social  merit,  first 
tended  to  take  definite  form  in  the 
mind  of  our  race,  and  to  become  the 
lights  and  the  fates  of  man's  advanc- 
ing career.  The  psychologist  of  to-day, 
who  from  his  own  particular  basis 
would  peer  into  the  darkness  of  pre- 
traditionary  times,  hoping  to  see  there 
some  image  of  the  mind  which  was  in 
his  earliest  ancestors,  soon  discovers 
that  the  would-be  telescope  of  his  en- 
deavor is  in  effect  but  an  opaque  mir- 
ror, and  that  the  only  image  it  can 
bring  before  his  view  is  practically  but 
a  reflection  of  himself.  In  the  imagi- 
nation which  he  strives  to  exercise,  he 
no  doubt  can  conceive  a  mind  differ- 
ently endowed  from  his  own  in  mere 
degree  or  proportion  of  the  faculties 
he  himself  possesses ;  but  faculties  es- 
sentially other  than  those  known  to 
him  as  parts  of  his  own  self-conscious- 
ness he  IS  absolutely  unable  to  conceive. 
The  only  primeval  being  he  can  figure 
to  himself  as  answering  to  the  name  of 
HAN  is  one  whose  Mental  Mechanics 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  would 
essentially  have  been  the  same  with  his 
own  ;  a  being,  who  would  have  cat- 
egorized, as  he  himself  now  categorizes, 
in  forms  predetermined  for  him  by  Na- 
ture ;  one,  whose  grammar  of  thought 
would  have  had  for  its  nouns  and  verbs 
essentially  the  same  cases  and  moods 
and  tenses  as  are  current  in  the  rational 
language  of  to-day  ;  one,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  aptitude  as  he  him- 
self now  has  for  thinking  ought  or  ought 
not,  is  or  is  not,  can  or  cannot,  will  or 
will  not ;  one,  whose  every  voluntary 
action  would  have  corresponded  to 
some  consciousness  of  motive  or  inten- 
tion, and  whose  motives  and  intentions, 
however  limited  as  to  their  objects, 
would  in  their  kinds  have  corresponded 
to  the  motives  and  intentions  which  at 
present  determine  human  conduct. 
Such  (more  or  less)  is  the  only  type 
under  which  present  man  can  definitely 


think  to  himself  of  the  mind  of  pre- 
vious man  ;  it  is  one  which  no  doubt 
he  can  in  theory  project  to  an  infinitely 
remote  distance  in  pre-historic  time, 
and  can  set  in  motion  there  as  his  own 
will  shall  direct ;  but  the  Protanthropos 
which  he  thus  creates  and  animates 
from  within  himself  is  no  more  than 
the  reflection  of  his  own  human  mind. 
Be^arding  the  ethical  relations  of 
man  in  times  which  kept  no  written  or 
other  tangible  record  of  the  acts  of 
contemporary  life,  information  can  to 
some  extent  be  derived  from  the  recit- 
als which  various  early  writers  after- 
ward gave  of  such  oral  traditions  as 
had  reached  them  from  their  predeces- 
sors ;  traditions  which,  when  they  re- 
lated to  the  comparatively  near  past, 
would  often  have  been  fairly  valid  as 
statements  of  fact,  but  which,  when 
they  related  to  any  remote  past,  and 
more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
moteness, would  tend  to  be  exaggera- 
tive and  generally  mythical.  Tradi- 
tions as  above,  which  after  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  oral  currency  ob- 
tained permanent  record  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  those  written  histories 
and  illustrations  which  the  earliest 
writers  afford  with  regard  to  human 
conduct  in  their  own  times,  constitute 
the  only  direct  evidence  on  which  the 
ethics  of  early  man  can  be  judged  by 
us  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  oldest  portions  of  this  evi- 
dence reach  back  proportionately  far 
in  the  past  duration  of  mankind  on 
the  earth.  The  record,  thus  neces- 
sarily imperfect  and  often  ambiguous, 
is  not  of  such  sort  that  indirect  evi- 
dence is  likely  to  make  large  positive 
additions  to  it ;  but  undoubtedly  there 
are  comparisons  and  analogies  which 
may  somewhat  assist  us  to  appreciate 
its  facts.  Generally,  the  archaeology 
of  the  life  of  mankind  is  but  a  section 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  with  sidelights  thrown  on  it 
from  other  sections  of  that  great  prov- 
ince of  study  ;  but  also  it  has  outlines 
specially  human  which  require  to  be 
collatea  with  subsequent  and  present 
human  experience,  while  in  parts  it 
peculiarly  claims  for  context  the  knowl- 
edge which  travel  during  the  last  four 
centuries  has  acquired  of  populations 
in  infant  stages   of   ethical  develop- 
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ment;  and  with  interpretation  assisted 
from  such  collateral  sources  as  tbose^ 
the  very  limited  evidences  of  positive 
history  and  tradition  can  be  construct- 
ed into  a  fairly  consistent  notion  of  the 
ethics  of  man  daring  the  later  times  to 
which  the  evidences  relate. 

In  the  ethical  scheme  by  which  N'a- 
tare  provides  for  the  self-preservation 
of  living  races,  it  appears  to  be  an  es- 
sentialy  and  is  perhaps  logically  the  first 
condition,  that  each  individual  of  the 
race  shall,  within  its  appointed  limits 
of  space  and  time,  struggle  individually 
as  it  best  can  to  continue  and  benefit 
its  own  separate  life,  and  shall  be  free 
in  last  resort  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
others  to  its  own.     The  Freewill  which 
Nature  under  that  condition  allows  to 
individual  egotism  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  no  other  limit  or  control  than 
that  which  individual  conscience  (when 
conscience  comes  into  work)  will  im- 
pose ;  the  possibility  of  its  being  exer- 
cised against  the  interest  of  the  race 
does  not  appear  logically  excluded  from 
the  scheme  ;  but  the  condition  which 
assigns  it  an  essential  place  in  the  eth- 
ics of  Nature  is  obviously  not  to  be 
nnderstood  as  more  than  one  part  in 
a  system.     Side  by  side  with  the  sel- 
fish condition  that  individual  egotism 
shall  be  a  chief  security  for  the  life- 
interests  of  the  race,  is  the  not  less  es- 
sential altruistic  condition,  that  each 
living  generation  of  the  race  shall  breed 
succession  to  itself,  and  shall  minister 
to  the  early  needs  of  its  progeny  ;  while 
also,  in  wide  extent,  Nature  imposes 
the  general  altruistic  coudition   that 
individuals  of  a  race  mast  be  helpful 
to  each  other  in  the  struggle  which 
they  severally  wage  for  survival.     The 
importance  of  the  last-named  condition 
is  very  great,  as  qualifying  what  might 
otherwise  seem  to  be  the  absoluteness 
of  individual  egotism  in  the  system  of 
Nature.     When  the  two  conditions  are 
considered  together^  we  se^e  that  Ego- 
tism and  Altruism^  exercised  in  due 
mutual  control,  and  each  of  them  with 
regard  duly  proportioned  between  im- 
mediate and  ulterior  interests,  are  to 
be  the  two  equally  indispensable  joint- 
factors    of   progress,   and   that  every 
prim^-voce  discord  between  them  must 
sooner  or  later  find  its  solution  either 
in  silence  or  in  harmony. 


While  man  has  constituted  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  experience  of  living 
Nature,  that  they  who  would  live  mast 
struggle,  he  has  strikingly  exemplified 
the  further  experience  (which  various 
recent  writers  have  brought  into  im- 

Sortant  relief)  that,  in  the  struggle  of 
iSerent  races  for  survival,  the  success 
of  any  given  race  greatly  depends  on 
the  degree  in  which  the  individuals  of 
the  race  combine  for  their  struggle, 
and  are  helpful  in  it  each  to  the  other.* 
That  each  living  thing  tends  first  of  all 
to  struggle  for  its  own  life  and  satisfac- 
tion may  be  assumed  as  fundamental 
law  ;  but  Nature  teems  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  widespread  second  tendency 
— the  tendency  to  exertions  of  individ- 
ual effort  for  objects  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  individual ;  and  in 
the  best-studied  parts  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  cases  where  individuals 
of  a  species  accept  ties  of  common  duty, 
the  frequent  instances  of  kindness  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  above  all 
the  care  of  parents  for  their  offspring, 
are  facts  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
readiness  of  individuals  to  combat  for 
themselves.  The  conjunction  of  those 
two  tendencies  is  a  leading  fact  in  the 

Esychical  constitution  of  man,  and  has 
een  all-powerful  in  determining  his 
development.  Eminently  it  is  true 
for  mankind  that  Egotism  and  Altru- 
ism, exercised  in  due  mutual  control, 
and  each  of  them  with  regard  duly  pro- 
portioned between  immediate  and  ul- 
terior objects,  are  the  two  equally  indis- 
pensable joint  factors  of  progress  ;  and 
that  every  primslvoce  discord  between 
them  has  sooner  or  later  to  find  its  so- 
lution either  in  silence  or  in  harmony. 
For  human  life,  it  is  the  function  of 
what  we  term  Morality  to  deliberate 
and  determine  how  the  two  impulses 

*  The  doctrine  that "  mataal  aid  is  as  mnch 
a  law  of  Nature  as  mutual  struggle*'  was  set 
forth  for  English  readers,  with  learning  and 
vigorous  thought,  in  a  most  interesting  series 
of  articles  by  Prinoe  Eropotkin,  in  successive 
numbers  of  this  Beview  from  1890  to  1892. 
He  quotes  La  lutie  povr  Texi^mce,  eL  rassocta- 
Hon  pour  la  luUe  as  the  title  of  a  leoture  in 
which  M.  Lanessan,  in  1882,  taught  to  the 
effect  of  his  title  ;  and  he  cites  various  earlier 
like  teachings,  as  particular]  j  those  of  M.  £a- 
pinasse  in  his  Soditis  Animales,  1877,  and 
those  of  M.  Kessler  in  an  Address  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Bussian  Naturalists,  St.  Petersburg, 
1880. 
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may  work  with  most  concurrence  for 
the  common  good^  and  may  waste 
themselves  least  against  each  other ; 
and  social  institutions,  developed  in 
vast  variety  during  successive  ages  of 
time,  and  under  different  conditions 
of  stock  and  circumstance,  have  been 
the  steps  and  forms  of  our  slow  experi- 
mental training  in  that  great  study. 

The  aggregations  of  mankind  which 
receive  earliest  mention  in  history  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  essentially  con- 
sanguineous ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
tribes  which  respectively  declared  them- 
selves to  be  of  descent  from  single  do- 
mestic stocks,  and  were  such  as  might 
have  grown  up  (with  or  without  exo- 
gamic  admixture)  in  proportion  as  any 
ancestral  family  circle,  procreating  new 
procreators,  had  enabled  special  kin- 
ship to  express  itself  in  successively 
larger  and  larger  spheres  of  connection. 
Of  like  effect  with  what  thus  appeared 
regarding  the  aggregations  which  first 
became  historical,  have  been  the  teach- 
ings of  modern  ethnology  regarding  in- 
numerable aggregations  unknown  to 
ancient  history ;  for  in  proportion  as 
explorers  in  comparatively  late  times 
have  gathered  exact  knowledge  of  the 
lives  and  traditions  of  those  multitudes 
of  mankind  which  had  been  outside 
the  main  areas  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, it  has  become  evident  that  among 
them,  as  among  the  previously  histori- 
cal parts  of  mankind,  the  essence  of 
each  existing  aggregation  has  been  the 
cohesion  of  kinsfolk  as  tribe  ;  the  tribe 
having  for  its  declared  or  implied  prin- 
ciple of  identity  that  it  is  conscious  of 
one  common  descent,  distinguishing  it 
more  or  less  from  other  multeities. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  tantamount  to 
saying,  what  evidently  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  each  tribuary  ag- 
gregation arose  from  *'  family"  and 
**  domestic  life"  in  the  sense  which  the 
latter  terms  now  bear.  Question  is 
not  here  raised  with  regard  to  the  early 
marriage- customs  of  mankind  ;  no 
question  whether,  at  specified  times, 
the  sexual  relations  of  our  ancestors 
were  of  the  stable  and  **  sole-propri- 
etary" type  which  Milton  paints  to 
have  been  "in  Paradise,  where  all 
things  common  else,"*  or  whether,  on 

*  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  11.  751-762. 


the  contrary,  they  were  more  or  less 
shifting  and  promiscuous.     No  other 

J>oint  is  here  m  view  than  the  physio- 
ogical  point  of  heredity.  Whether  at 
a  given  early  time  the  bi-sexual  human 
home  with  offspring  was  of  simple  or 
of  confused  constitution,  equally  in 
either  case  it  was  a  nucleus  with  de- 
fined possibilities  of  evolution,  and 
would  furnish  growth  after  its  type. 
Within  that  nucleus,  more  or  less,  as 
in  Milton's  imagining,  '^  relations  dear, 
and  all  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
brother,  first  were  known  ;"  in  heri- 
tage from  it,  all  which  had  been  in- 
stinctive in  those  relations  would  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
enlarging  tribuary  sphere  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  sphere  remained  unbroken,  there 
would  be  diffused  in  it  a  spirit  of  fam- 
ilv-tie  and  a  tradition  of  family-custom 
bmding  together  the  aggregated  units. 
Thus,  in  the  remote  antiquity  when 
thoughts  of  duty  first  began  to  shape 
themselves  in  the  human  mind,  distinc- 
tion of  the  world  into  TVibe  and  Noi- 
tribe  vfould  have  been  among  the  tribu- 
ary casuist*s  first  principles  ;  till,  in 
time,  as  the  original  tribe  broke  into 
parts  with  more  or  less  impulse  to  dis- 
sociation, each  of  such  parts,  now  be- 
coming an  individual  whole,  would 
have  inherited  (so  to  speak  against  the 
world  at  large)  a  distinct  tribuary  con- 
science for  itself  ;  wherewith,  and  with 
further  time  and  separation,  it  would 
rapidlv  grow  into  strangeness  toward 
all  others,  including,  sooner  or  later, 
even  those  who  originally  had  been  of 
its  nearest  kin. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man race,  distributed  into  tribes,  would 
be  as  a  homogeneous  field  for  common 
exercise  of  human  influences  and  mo- 
tives, or  that  those  influences  and  mo- 
tives, with  the  balance  between  them, 
should  be  as  one  harmonious  impulse 
for  the  whole.  Egotism  and  Altruism, 
omnipresent  as  joint  factors  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  all  human  beings, 
and  everywhere  under  appeals  to  oper- 
ate according  to  circumstances  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  would  soon  find 
wide  apparent  differences  between  trib- 
uary and  extra-tribuary  interests,  and 
would  be  apt  to  proportion  themselves 
to  the  cases  accordinglv.  They  who 
would  proceed  to  read  what  history  has 
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to  say  on  the  differentiation  of  effect 
produced  under  that  difference  of  cir- 
camstaDces  maj  advantageously  firsk 
pause  to  consider  with  attention  the 
pathology  of  the  moral  factors,  and  the 
(so  to  speak)  fated  meaning  of  any  fail- 
ure of  oalance  between  them.  Espe- 
cially it  is  of  interest  to  reflect  as  from 
beforehand,  though  with  the  additional 
light  which  all  human  history  affords, 
on  the  significance  which  attaches  to 
the  egotistic  factor  if  in  unbalanced  in- 
temperate operation.  Of  enormous 
meaning  in  the  history,  both  of  tribes 
and  of  individuals,  have  been  the  crude 
facts  of  unbalanced  impatient  egotism  ; 
of  an  egotism  claiming  to  be  free  from 
exterior  and  ulterior  limits,  an  egotism 
not  content  within  such  rules  as  are 
common  to  itself  with  others,  an  ego- 
tism which  not  only  is  without  thoughts 
of  altruistic  duty,  but  often  also  dis- 
dains even  the  self  of  to-morrow  as  an- 
other than  the  self  of  to-day.  This 
egotism — so  passionate  for  its  own  ex- 
pansion, so  ravenous  toward  the  nar- 
row near,  so  ruthless  toward  all  which 
is  not  immediate  self,  this  has  been  the 
evil  genius  of  our  race's  development ; 
this,  the  aboriginal  Gain,  the  familiar 
blood-stained  figure  which  stalks  con- 
spicuous in  the  dawning  of  history. 

As  evidence  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  moral  characteristics  of  early 
man  with  reference  to  the  life-interests 
of  his  kind,  incomparably  the  most 
striking  of  all  material  is  that  which 
ancient  history  presents  in  its  various 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  War. 
Of  the  creature  Man  it  has  been  said 
with  every  possible  emphasis  (and  there 
undoubtedly  are  senses  in  which  the 
saying  is  true)  that  War  is  his  state  of 
nature.*    History  more  or  less  authen- 

*  A  mathematician,  speculating  on  the  mode 
in  which  given  creatures  would  struggle  for 
existence,  might  perhaps  assume  a  mathemati- 
cally equal  diffusion  of  the  struggle  ;  so  that 
every  struggling  unit  concerned  would  be  in 
impartial  ^hostUity  to  every  other  struggling 
unit ;  but  history  has  shown  nothing  like  this 
in  the  struggle  of  human  beings  for  existence. 
The  record  never  suggests  as  our  '*  state  of 
war*'  the  uniform  and  indiscriminate  fighting 
of  man  with  man  throughout  the  community 
of  the  human  race  ;  it  tells  only  of  the  con- 
flict of  opposed  multeities  of  men  with  organi- 
zation of  each  multeity  for  its  hostile  purpose, 
and  introduces  to  us  each  such  organized  mul- 
teity only  as  a  consanguineous  tribe. 


tic,  regarding  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  He- 
brew, Greek  and  Roman  civilization, 
in  ages  perhaps  from  two  to  five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  is  a  terrible  record  as 
to  the  (]^uantity  and  quality  of  the  wars 
which  m  those  ages  were  habitual  to 
leading  branches  of  mankind  already 
more  or  less  emerged  from  savageneas  ; 
and  traditions  which  join  on  to  that 
history,  and  are  commonly  read  as  its 
first  pages,  carry  back  the  significance 
of  its  record  to  times  which  are  incal- 
culably more  remote.  Alon^  all  the 
line  of  retrospect,  unmeasured  mutual 
slaughter  of  human  beings  repeats  itself 
as  with  the  regularity  of  Nature.  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
those  innumerable  streamlets  of  myth 
and  fable  which  descend  from  the  pre- 
historic distance  to  join  the  current  of 
true  history  ;  they  ever  bear  the  tell- 
tale color  of  human  blood.  War,  mer- 
cilessly cruel  and  destructive  war,  be- 
tween populations  within  reach  of  each 
other,  is  the  common  ancestral  tale. 
Always  and  everywhere,  whether  the 
clue  purports  to  reach  back  to  the  first 
aggregations  of  mankind,  or  dates  only 
from  the  far  subsequent  times  when 
nations  have  begun  to  take  form,  and 
have  caused  their  reciprocal  lusts  of 
conquest  to  become  main  currents  in 
history,  equally,  whichever  way  we 
look,  the  one  dominant  feature  is  War. 
In  proportion  as  tbe  periods  are  remote, 
the  achievements  are  more  stupendous, 
and  the  personages  more  heroic  and  im- 
posing ;  till  by  degrees  the  individual- 
ity of  man  is  lost  in  a  myth-world 
which  itself  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Hybrids  and  giants  and  titans  are  the 
nebular  looming  of  early  human  strug- 
glers  for  victory  ;  and  war  is  the  pas- 
time of  immortal  gods.  From  the  only 
heaven  which  the  conceiving  power  of 
early  man  was  able  to  construct,  an- 
thropomorphic gods  were  ever  ready  to 
rush  down  for  participation  in  the  bat- 
tles of  men  ;  and  that  legendary  heav- . 
en,  torn  by  wars  and  hatreds  of  its  own, 
reflected  as  a  contemporary  mirror  the 
pre-historic  savage  discords  of  earth. 

It,  of  course,  is  not  possible  to  set 
forth  in  actual  numbers  the  (quantities 
of  mutual  slaughter  and  ruin  which 
the  constant  warfare  between  early  ag- 
gregations of  mankind  involved  ;  but 
that    the    quantities,    proportionately 
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considered,  musk  very  often  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  make  periods  of 
long  arrest  in  social  development  may 
be  assumed  as  certain  ;  and  instances 
in  which  particular  aggregations  were 
almost  or  quite  exterminated  must  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  infrequent.  With 
what  destructiveness  of  intention  the 
wars  of  ancient  barbarous  races  were 
waged  is  in  part  matter  of  actual  his- 
tory ;  while  in  other  part  it  may  be  suf- 
ficiently inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  with  such  aids  to  inference  as 
have  been  furnished  in  comparatively 
late  times,  in  proportion  as  the  explo- 
ration of  countries  previously  unknown 
has  brought  to  light  the  continuing 
mutual  cruelties  of  savage  populations. 
The  ordinary  incidents  of  warfare — the 
hot-blood  mutual  slaughter  of  com- 
batants, with  destruction  of  homes  and 
harvests  of  the  conquered,  and  with 
the  deadly  destitution  to  be  endured 
by  fugitives,  would  be  at  their  worst  in 
savage  war  ;  and  then,  in  sequel  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  furtherance  of  the  exter- 
minative  intention,  would  come  the 
massacre  of  prisoners,  commonly  with 
studied  tortures,  and  amid  rites  of  re- 
ligious sacrifice  to  the  gods  who  had 
given  victory ;  the  only  exception 
being,  that  prisoners  whom  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  keep  alive  for 
concubinage  or  other  servile  use  would 
be  exempted  from  massacre,  but  if 
males  would  be  subjected  to  mutilation. 
When  wars  had  become  large,  the  cap- 
tives for  slaughter  might  be  hundreds 
or  thousands  at  a  time,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  even  down  to  comparatively 
late  times,  the  victors  in  celebrating 
their  success  would  generally,  on  a 
proportionate  scale,  crown  their  tri- 
umph with  feasts  of  cannibalism. 

Yet,  while  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
the  state  of  nature  of  man  included  a 
perpetual  state  of  war  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  that  enormous  pressure 
was  thus  exercised  against  the  survival 
of  the  race  by  the  murderousness  which 
so  largely  expressed  in  collective  action 
the  domfnant  egotism  of  man's  nature, 
no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that, 
even  in  the  remotest  and  most  savage 
period  of  man's  development,  individ- 
ual egotism  operated  at  large  as  a  sole 
power.  In  generalizing  just  now  on 
the  moral  influences  whicn  are  giving 


to  the  human  race  its  continuity  of  life 
and  development,  we  saw  that  egotism 
and  altruism  in  proper  exercise  are  the 
two  equally  indispensable  ioint-factors 
of  progress  ;  and  so  far  back  as  the 
figure  of  man  can  bo  discerned  in  the 
field  of  history,  always  he  can  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  acting  under  that 
compound  influence.  Thus,  even  in 
respect  of  the  records  here  under  re- 
view, as  to  the  universality  of  war 
among  the  earlv  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  we  find  tnat,  in  every  spectacle 
of  war  exhibited  to  us,  the  concords  as 
well  as  the  discords  of  men  are  brought 
to  light ;  the  tribuarjr  concords,  name- 
ly, which  have  organized  multeities  of 
men  into  single  wholes  for  the  respec- 
tive common  purposes  of  aggression 
and  defence.  Concords,  however,  for 
purposes  of  war  were  but  a  part  of  the 
common  spirit  of  tribuary  life  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  tribuary  spirit  includ- 
ed and  expressed  all  which  was  highest 
in  pre-historic  man,  the  significance  of 
that  spirit  in  its  most  general  sense  de- 
serves extremely  careful  consideration. 
It  needs  hardly  be  noted  that,  over  such 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  as  were 
known  to  ancient  history,  the  tribes 
then  historical  have  now  long  since, 
under  the  conquests  of  war  or  otherwise, 
passed  indistin^ishably  out  of  sight 
into  the  miscellaneous  composition  of 
modern  nations  ;  but  explorations  of 
other  regions  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, and  especially  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  brought 
to  light  in  their  stead  innumerable  pre- 
viously unknown  tribes  still  existing 
in  virgin  savageness,  with  immemorial 
traditions  of  common  descent  and  com- 
mon custom  ;  and  study  of  these  new- 
found tribes  is  not  less  instructive  than 
that  of  ancient  history,  to  illustrate 
what  have  been  the  universal  govern- 
ing principles  in  tribuary  aggregations 
of  mankind. 

The  point  which  clearly  must  stand 
first  in  any  such  consideration  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  in  an  early  pas- 
sage of  the  present  paper — the  point, 
namely,  that  **  tribe  in  its  historical 
sense  is  but  the  enlarged  equivalent  of 
''  family,"  and  that  the  sentiment  of 
special  family-tie,  binding  together  the 
units  of  the  tribe  in  submission  as  it 
were  to  one  household-law,  and  indi- 
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yidnalizing  the  tribe  as  against  other 
tribes  in  the  struggle  for  means  of  snb- 
sistence,  was  the  main  determining  in- 
fluence for  the  sympathies  and  antip- 
athies of  early  man,  and  for  the  par- 
ticular channels  and  forms  in  which 
his  egotism  and  his  altruism  respec- 
tively tended  to  express  themselves. 
This,  which  ancient  history  told  of  such 
early  savage  tribes  as  had  become  known 
to  it,  has  been  generalized  without  limit 
by  analogous  Knowledge  accumulated 
since  then,  in  proportion  as  new  ex- 
plorations of  the  earth's  surface  have 
brought  under  ethnographical  studj 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  previ- 
ously unknown  tribes  still  subsisting 
in  primeval  savageness.  Everywhere 
the  characteristic  of  the  tribuary  spirit 
has  been  to  potentiate  and  sanctify  as 
against  individual  egotism  the  (so  to 
speak)  joint-stock  egotism  of  the  tribe. 
Its  tendency  has  been  so  to  merge  each 
merely  personal  ipseity  in  the  collective 
self,  that  the  man  has  had  no  apartness 
from  his  tribe  ;  that  within  the  tribe, 
struggle  between  man  and  man,  except 
as  by  accident,  has  had  no  place  ;  and 
that  mutual  help  has  been  the  general 
law.*  Thus,  while  inter- tribuary  wars, 
expressing  the  respective  tribuary  ego- 
tisms and  hatreds,  were  causing  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life,  probably 
there  may  have  reigned  within  the  lim- 
its of  each  separate  tribe  as  perfect  a 
peace  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
of  course  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
under  tribuary  law  or  custom  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  individual  life  were 
the  same  as  those  which  modern  soci- 
ety concedes ;  for  though,  no  doubt, 
the  tribuary  law  or  custom  would  have 
purported  (like  modern  police-law)  to 
safeguard  individual  lite  against  inflic- 
tions of  individual  wrong,  the  individ- 
ual life  in  the  tribe  would  have  been 
but  an  item  of  tribe  property,  for  the 
tribe  at  any  time  to  expend  as  it  judged 
best  for  the  good  of  the  tribe  ;  and  it 
is  among  the  best  known  facts  in  his- 
tory that,  under  the  application  of  this 
system,  very  large  quantities  of  human 
life  were  habitually  sacrificed  to  the 
tribuary    theories    of   common   good. 

*  See  the  fleries  of  papers,  by  Prince  Kropot- 
kin,  mentioned  in  the  first  footnote  above  ; 
especially  the  paper,  April  1891,  entitled 
*<  Mutual  Aid  among  Savages." 


The  demands  which  were  of  all  the 
most  peremptory,  and  which  have  al- 
ways stood  first  in  ethnological  interest, 
were  those  for  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in 
every  chief  case  of  tribuary  hope  for 
fear.  Different  under  different  skies 
mav  have  been  the  savage  classificatioa 
and  naming  of  those  unseen  powers^ 
and  different  the  rituals  which  did 
them  honor ;  but  human  hopes  and 
fears  related  everywhere  essentially  to 
the  same  objects :  to  seasons  and  weather 
and  harvests,  to  floods  and  tornados 
and  earthquakes,  to  blights  and  fam- 
ines and  pestilences,  to  the  energies  of 
the  living  body  with  its  passion  of  sex 
for  sex,  to  the  marvel  oi  its  self -con- 
tinuance by  offspring,  and  family  to 
the  darkness  which  lies  beyond  death. 
The  powers  who  awarded  good  or  evil 
within  that  universe  of  human  hopes 
and  fears,  and  who  would  at  every  mo- 
ment be  the  arbiters  of  fortune  in  what- 
ever warlike  or  other  enterprise  the 
tribe  undertook,  were  unpitying  gods 
whom  only  sacrifice  of  human  life  could 
conciliate.  The  sacrifice,  too  (at  least 
according  to  its  original  intention), 
must  be  the  very  best  which  the  tribe, 
or  its  sacrificing  family,  had  to  offer  ; 
not  some  mere  war-captive  or  compar- 
atively unprized  life,  but  the  first-born 
of  the  sacrificing  family,  or  the  elect 
of  the  youth  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  sac- 
rificial victim*s  passage  to  death  was  as 
fulfilment  of  highest  privilege  and 
pride.  To  the  tribuary  mind  there 
would  not  have  occurred  any  sense  of 
special  pathos  in  such  scenes  of  sacri- 
fice, nor  any  kind  of  protest  against 
the  ruthless  gods  whose  priests  dictated 
them  ;  the  leading  thought  would  prob- 
ably have  been  that  the  life  was  given 
with  gladness  for  the  good  of  the  tribe 
to  which  it  had  been  due ;  but  more 
pitiful  in  these  after-times  of  ours  are 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  read  (for  in- 
stance) the  tale  of  Jephthah's  burnt 
offering,  or  are  thrilled  by  the  immor- 
tal words  in  which  Lucretius  denounces 
the  death  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  The 
quantities  of  human^life  which  the  early 
tribes  of  mankind  expended  from  with- 
in themselves  in  expiatory  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifices  as  above  (to  be  distin- 
guished, of  course,  from  the  triumphal 
sacrifices  in  which  none  but  captives 
taken  in  war  were  immolated)  were  not 
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such  as  we  can  now  estimate  with  any 
approach  to  numerical  precision.  That 
compared  with  losses  endured  in  war 
they  were  almost  as  nothing,  and  that 
in  quantitative  proportion  to  the  total 
bulk  of  a  tribe  they  would  in  general 
have  had  no  great  significance^  ma;  be 
taken  as  probably  the  truth  ;  but  that 
the  actual  numbers  were  always  insig- 
nificant is  not  what  history  seems  to 
tell.  It,  on  the  contrary,  seems  cer- 
tain that  at  least  in  some  cases^  under 
particular  uses  of  particular  supersti- 
tions, the  sacrificial  consumption  of 
human  life  would  in  mere  numbers  be 
of  interest  to  the  community  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  wherever  ^the  fhosnician 
system  of  child-sacrifice  had  become 
current,  there  could  be  few  families 
not  bearing  the  scar  which  Jablation^of 
a  first-born  child  leaves  behind  it. 

Of  equal  stringency  with  the  de- 
mands which  the  tribe  made  for  human 
life  as  homage  to  the  gods,  and  of 
amount  probably  in  general  very  much 
larger,  were  the  exactions  which  repre- 
sented economical  intention.  In  early 
ages  of  mankind  a  rising  tribe  coula 
hardly  have  tradition  of  any  more  fa- 
miliar fear  than  that  of  deficient  food- 
winning  in  proportion  to  numbers ; 
and  probably  no  principle  of  tribe-life 
could  have  been  aeemed  more  impera- 
tive than  that  the  tribe  must  not  suffer 
through  having  bellies  to  fill,  where 
service  in  food-winning  could  not  be 
rendered  in  return.  The  struggling 
tribe  must  agree  upon  rough-and-ready 
ways  of  keeping  down  its  number  of 
mouths  to  such  as  the  efficiency  of  its 
food-winning  could  well  satisfy.  Lives 
domestically  unprofitable  or  burden- 
some must  not  be  let  run  on.  They 
whom  age  or  disease  was  rendering  use- 
less and  dependent  must  part  with  life 
by  their  own  act  or  by  the  act  of  others, 
and  would  often  be  gratified  with  the 
consciousness  that  in  death  they  became 
food  to  their  kinsfolk.  Infants  deemed 
superfluous  for  continuation  of  the  tribe 
must  be  killed  or  cast  aside  ;  especially 
in  large  proportion  infants  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  always  such  infants  as 
showed  sickliness  or  deformity.  Of 
the  same  ethical  and  economical  mean- 
ing with  infanticide  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  probably  more 
or  less  in  association  witli  it  from  the 


earliest  known  times,  were  various 
other  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bond 
which  Nature  had  instituted  between 
the  sexual  and  the  parental  instincts, 
and  to  set  free  the  sexual  appetite  for 
indulgence  without  care  of  provision 
for  offspring  :  endeavors  which  con- 
sisted sometimes  in  the  employment  of 
drugs  to  prevent  conception,  or  of  con- 
trivances after  the  type  of  that  with 
which  Jacob's  grandson  (Onan)  **  dis- 
pleased the  Lord,'' or  sometimes  in  the 
use  of  medicaments  or  mechanical 
means  to  procure  abortion  of  the  uter- 
ine fruit. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  early 
tribe-life  took  upon  itself  to  restrict  by 
means  which  it  judged  appropriate  the 
numbers  of  those  whom  the  tribe  should 
be  required  to  feed,  it  has  to  be  recog- 
nized that  a  tribe,  waging  difficult 
struggle  for  means  of  subsistence, 
would  certainly  find  its  difficulties  les- 
sened in  proportion  as  it  undertook 
only  to  feed  such  strong  and  effective 
members  as  would  bring  home  more 
food  than  they  consumed.  In  extreme 
difficulties  of  struggle,  the  Question 
whether  ineffective  lives  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  privilege  of  food  might  prac- 
tically be  question  whether  effective 
lives  should  starve  ;  and  thus  the  tribe, 
for  its  own  preservation,  might  in  last 
resort  be  summoned  by  Nature  to  ap- 
ply the  extreme  rule  of  eliminating  all 
life  which  could  not  support  itself. 
The  tribe,  however,  which  thus  exer- 
cised prerogatives  of  life  and  death 
could  not  exempt  itself  from  the  com- 
mon conditions  of  morality,  but  must 
at  least  by  degrees  learn  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  for  its  estimate  of 
difficulties  and  its  application  of  ex- 
pedients ;  and  to  adjudicate  between 
life  and  life,  between  expedient  and 
expedient,  would  soon  lead  human 
thought  into  the  depth  of  morals. 
When  tribes  or  families  had  begun  to 
consider  under  what  pressure  of  ex- 
terior circumstances  they  would  be 
ready  to  leave  their  weaker  kinsfolk  to 
starve,  or  would  abandon  first  dictates 
of  Nature  in  the  relations  of  sex  to  sex, 
and  of  sexes  to  progeny,  the  moral 
questions  before  them  were  essentially 
of  like  kind  with  the  questions  which 
engage  modern  thought ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  as  soon  as  such 
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questions  arose^  lines  of  cleayage,  such 
as  are  now  familiar  to  us^  began  forth- 
with to  reveal  wide  distinctions  in  the 
moral  strnctare  of  mankind.  In  con- 
trast with  the  rude  egotism  which  ac- 
cepts at  any  cost  to  others  the  expedi- 
ents it  finds  of  service  to  its  own  appe- 
tites, natures  of  nobler  type  would 
practise  and  proclaim  the  altruism 
which  identifies  the  welfare  of  others 
with  its  own  ;  instincts  of  individual 
affection  woald  plead  in  tribuary  coun- 
cils against  the  ruthless  putting  away 
of  old  and  young ;  and  tribes  of  im- 


proving quality  would  more  and  more 
think  it  shamefal  to  draw  strength 
from  the  life-blood  of  the  weak,  or  to 
thrive  by  cruel  and  obscene  practices 
against  Nature.  Slowly,  too,  but  sure- 
ly, would  come  the  time  when  consid- 
erations like  the  above  must  apply  them- 
selves to  the  relations  of  tribe  with 
tribe  ;  and  for  reasonable  tribes  a  fu- 
ture could  be  foretold  when  many  peo- 
ples would  have  as  it  were  but  one  con- 
science, and  would  cease  from  inflicting 
cruelties  on  each  other, — NineteentTi 
Century. 
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The  interview  which  took  place  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  1848, 
between  the  great  American  and — for 
variety  of  powers  and  acquirements, 
and  for  versatility  in  their  use — the 
still  greater  Englishman,  was  not 
brought  about  b^  mutual  attraction  or 
by  the  inclination  of  either.  There 
was  in  them  as  little  of  a  bias  to  meet 
as  there  is  in  two  parallel  straight  lines. 
There  were  circumstances,  too,  which 
— aided  by  that  reciprocal  indifference 
— might  have  kept  these  two  distin- 
guished men  separate  forever. 

Emerson  early  became  a  hermit  in 
the  solitudes  of  New  England — not  to 
escape  from  the  sight  and  pressure  of 
social  ills,  or  in  the  presence  of  Mother- 
nature  to  complain  cynically  of  the 
ways  of  his  brother  men,  as  compared 
with  the  grandly  simple  ongoings  of 
the  material  phenomena  around  and 
above  him  ! — for  he  had  withdrawn 
from  human  crowds  and  circles  in  per- 
fect amity  and  sympathy.  He  first 
slipped  his  pulpit-chain,  and  left  the 
congregation  which  followed  him  as 
pi*eacher  and  pastor ;  he  next  retired 
from  the  groups  that  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  his  magnetic  talk  ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  seclusion  which  then 
received  him,  that,  stretching  back- 
ward, it  broke  down  and  obliterated 
his  former  environments,  clerical  and 
social,  and  gave  to  his  whole  life  the 
single  aim  of  communing  with  nature 
and  his  own  soul,  as  the  best  inter- 


preters of  humanity.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  thus  wrote  to  Carlyle  :  '*  Al- 
most all  my  life  has  been  passed  alone  ; 
but  within  three  or  four  years  I  have 
been  drawing  nearer  to  a  few  men  and 
women — " 

In  Old  England,  De  Quincey — born 
eighteen  years  before  Emerson — was 
both  a  more  youthful  and  a  more  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  hermit, — for  ia 
infancy  and  boyhood  he  was  self-in- 
volved, and  sought  to  live,  if  not  away, 
at  least  aside  from  the  world  ;  and  the 
juvenile  solitary,  after  running  off  from 
school  and  home,  grew  into  a  conscious 
alien,  went  to  Oxford,  where  his  '*  col- 
lege residence,"  instead  of  being  an 
alternation  of  intellectual  and  of  ath- 
letic competition  with  the  very  flower 
of  young  England  for  the  university 
honors  that  reward  distinction  in  study 
and  sport,  was  solitary  confinement,  in 
which  his  only  companions  were  books, 
and  such  books  as  had  never  been 
handled  or  looked  into  by  students. 
And  thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  old  age,  he  continued  to  lead 
an  isolated  and  hidden  life,  shunning 
human  fellowship,  giving  no  heed  to 
the  admiration  whicn  his  brilliant  lit- 
erature had  won,  or  to  the  sympathy 
which  his  sorrows  had  excited,  and 
trusting,  like  a  pariah,  to  find  chance 
shelter  somewhere. 

Those  two  recluses,  scheming  to  be 
lost — one  in  the  recesses  of  the  New 
World,  the  other  in  those  of  the  Old — 
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how  are  they  to  come  together  ?  Both 
were  universal,  though  not  omnivo- 
rous, readers,  tasting  rather  than  de- 
vouring ;  yet  almost  all  the  books  which 
they  perused  carefully,  excited  in  them 
no  curiosity  about  the  authorship.  De 
Quincey's  fertility  of  genius  and  of 
scholarship,  being  coincident  with  Em- 
erson's youth  and  manhood,  might 
have  had  a  strong  fascination  for  the 
American,  and  constrained  him  to  ask 
specially  about  the  man  who  produced 
such  extraordinary  works  ;  whereas  De 
Quincey  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year 
before  the  first  streaks  of  Emerson's 
dawn  were  above  the  horizon,  such  as 
might  be  hailed  by  young  eyes,  but 
miss  the  '*  ken"  of  sexagenarians  who 
are  engrossed  in  viewing  the  lights 
that  have  already  risen  to  fame.  The 
Englishman  of  sixty  might,  without 
blame,  be  slow  and  cold  in  appreciat- 
ing the  literary  first-fruits  of  the  com- 
paratively young  American,  who  was 
not  then  acknowledged  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  but  it  was  less  excusable 
for  that  American  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  brilliant  veteran,  and  to  be  inter- 
ested in  his  many  remarkable  produc- 
tions. 

Emerson  occasionally  modified  his 
hermit  habits,  exchanging  them  for 
those  of  a  pilgrim.  In  summer  and 
winter  he  gave  some  of  his  secluded 
hours  to  the  writing  of  lectures  which, 
in  the  following  winter  and  spring,  he 
publicly  read  in  several  American  cit- 
ies ;  yet  in  a  lecture-room  he  seemed 
as  impersonal  as  a  book,  while  hearers 
and  committee-men  were  kept  aloof 
from  his  individuality.  He  ventured 
in  1834,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  on  a  longer  pilgrimage,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  see  Wordsworth,  Lan- 
der, and  Carlyle ;  but  Thomas  De 
Quincey  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 
A  company  of  unequivocally  great  men 
shared,  along  with  De  Quincey,  in  the 
tourist's  neglect,  those  front-rank  he- 
roes being  deemed  too  mean  to  merit  a 
call  from  the  stranger  I  Scotland  was 
then  still  warm  with  the  footsteps  and 
all  aglow  with  the  memories  of  her 
greatest  son,  recently  deceased  ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Emer- 
son would  have  prized  a  meeting  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  most  original 
and  valuable  of  De  Quincey's  writings 
Nbw  BxBzn.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


must  have  been  read  by  Emerson,  yet 
he  had  no  desire  to  know  their  author  ! 

Nor  was  De  Quincev  as  yet  deeply 
impressed  by  his  few  glances  at  Emer- 
son's first  essays,  or  affected  by  curios- 
ity about  his  personality.  He  was 
heard  depreciating  Emerson  as  the 
palimpsest  of  a  small  Thomas  Carlyle 
upon  the  Yankee  copy  of  a  Martin 
Tupper,  and  to  say  that  the  Tupper 
proverbs  were  often  legible  through 
the  Carlyle  pictures.  The  master  of 
style  was  offended  at  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  Emerson's  sentences — so  monot- 
onously short.  In  going  through  them, 
he  felt  that  he  was  crossing  a  weary 
succession  of  stepping-stones,  and  not 
marching  along  the  continuity  of  a 
well-laid  road.  He  ridiculed  those  sen- 
tences as  having  the  structure  of  worms, 
and  not  of  nobler  organisms. 

Thus  Emerson's  apparent  insensA)il- 
ity  to  De  Quincey's  genius  met  with 
**  a  tit  for  taV^  in  the  slighting  criti- 
cism which  De  Quincey  passed  on  the 
American's  early  **  Essays'*  and  "  Ora- 
tions." This  criticism  only  came  out 
in  his  talk,  and  though  uttered  in  the 
interval  between  Emerson's  first  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1834  and  his  second  visit 
in  1848,  it  was  yet  after  Carlyle,  in  an 
elaborate  preface,  had  introduced  to 
the  **  British  Public"  his  American 
friend,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  as  hav- 
ing, amid  the  ^^  universal  babblement" 
sounding  in  our  island,  "  the  voice  of 
the  one  truth-seeker"  and  "  the  one 
truth-speaker !"  De  Quincey  had  a 
special  glee  in  pricking  such  a  swollen 
claim  as  this.  He  treated  the  message 
of  that  *'  voice"  as  consisting  of  asth- 
matic sayings  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
gossip  round  the  '^  historic  teapot  of 
Boston  !"  *'  Carlyle,"  he  said,  **  we 
can  tolerate  as  Elijah;  but  until  his 
second  become  his  successor,  and  re- 
ceive his  mantle,  we  delay  to  hail 
ElisJia,^^  As  it  turned  out,  the  elder 
prophet  was  so  slow  to  depart  that  the 
younger  had  become  an  aged  man  who 
could  make  no  use  of  the  bequeathed 
mantle  ! 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  say  that  there 
is  no  record  or  floating  rumor  that  Em- 
erson ever  met,  or  sought  to  meet,  his 
own  brilliant  countryman,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  or  that  he  ever  spoke  or  wrote  a 
word  about  the  strange  poems,  tales, 
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and  essays,  and  the  still  stranger  his- 
tory, of  that'  gifted  but  unfortunate 
man.  Once  an  intimate  friend  ven- 
tured to  put  a  question  to  him  about 
Poe.  "Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Emerson,  with  an  astonished  stare ; 
and  on  the  name  being  repeated  with 
extreme  distinctnesjs,  ''Ah,  the  jingle 
man  !"  returned  Emerson,  with  a  con- 
temptuous reference  to  the  '*  refrains'' 
in  Poe's  sad  lyrics.  We  shall  not  try 
to  imagine  what  equally  offensive  meth- 
od of  detraction  Emerson  may  have 
adopted  when  De  Quincey's  name  was 
pressed  upon  his  notice.  Silence  about 
a  great  contemporary  is  better  than  a 
nickname. 

How,  then,  were  the  two  recluses, 
Emerson  and  De  Quincey — separated 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  mutually  indiffer- 
ent, if  not  repellent — to  be  brought  to- 
gether ?  The  meeting  was  to  be  effect- 
ed by  a  young  Scot,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
who  was  held  by  many  to  have  given 
abundant  promise  of  gaining  the  high- 
est reputation  either  in  science  or  liter- 
ature, though  he  had  hitherto  been 
mainly  devoted  to  chemistry ;  and  he 
was  aided  in  his  plan  for  the  meeting 
by  another  brilliant  young  Scot,  his 
friend  Willie  Eobertson,  afterward  well 
known  as  the  Rev,  Dr.  William  Eob- 
ertson of  Irvine,  the  poet-preacher. 
Of  those  two  distinguished  Scotsmen, 
one  of  whom,  Samuel  Brown,  died 
when  still  young,  there  have  been  biog- 
raphies and  critiques  ;  but  much  that 
is  new  might  yet  be  told,  if  this  were 
the  place-  and  time.  As  the  writer  of 
thispaper  had  already  been  in  close  in- 
timacy with  Samuel  Brown  for  several 
years,  and  with  William  Eobertson  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  as  he  had  often 
met  De  Quincey,  and  in  1848  was  daily 
in  the  company  of  Emerson,  who,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  for  weeks 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  was  the 
guest  of  Samuel  Brown,  he  thinks  it 
better^  in  the  narrative,  to  make  use  of 
what  De  Quincey  called  the  "  perpen- 
dicular pronoun" — taking  care  that 
this  egotism  will  not  grow  into  a  forest 
of  jTs. 

There  were,  at  ihe  time,  none  who 
had  such  a  knowledge  of,  and  control 
over,  De  Quincey's  erratic  movements 
as  the  pair  named.  Brown's  rare  gift 
of  talk  had  a  special  charm  for  the 


silver-tongued  Englishman,  whom  Le 
called  '*  the  Confessor."  Still  earlier 
was  Eobertson' s  friendship.  De  Quin- 
cey long  resided,  with  many  brief  ab- 
sences, in  the  hoQse  of  one  of  Robert- 
son's relatives,  and  a  casual  meeting 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  mu- 
tual attachment,  and  brought  on  an 
extended  course  of  frank  interviews. 
Well  do  I  remember  with  what  a  tri- 
umph Eobertson,  on  the  day  after  his 
first  evening  with  De  Quincey,  and  in 
the  class-room  during  a  professor's  lee* 
ture,  informed  me  of  his  splendid  luck 
in  getting  free  access  to  the  very  im- 
personation of  reason,  learning,  and 
genius.  Eobertson,  like  Brown,  could 
at  any  time  discover  the  wanderer's 
whereabouts ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  with  the  pleasant  burr,  was  a 
sesame  which  opened  the  door  from 
within.  Willie  Eobertson  and  Samuel 
Brown  were  the  most  skilful  and  lov- 
ing **  detectives"  for  pouncing  upon 
the  shy  one,  who  was  subject  to  imag- 
inary scares,  and  to  start  up  into  flight 
"  when  no  man  pursued." 

One  evening  which  I  spent  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  (who  had  apartments 
for  himself  and  his  occasional  guests  in 
Edinburgh,  while  his  laboratory  was 
at  Portobello)  toward  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1847,  was  memorable  for 
two  reasons.  First,  he  then  read  to 
me  his  tragedy  of  **  Galileo,"  which  he 
had  finished  writing  that  day  ;  and  he 
read  it  in  a  way  which  Bellew  could 
scarcely  have  surpassed.  His  voice 
gave  to  the  dramatis  personm  a  vitality 
and  an  individuality  which  I  afterward 
failed  to  find  on  a  perusal  of  the  print- 
ed work.  Next,  exchanging  his  im- 
passioned tones  for  such  as  were  pleas- 
antly familiar,  he  yet  startled  me  with 
the  unexpected  intelligence — **  Emer- 
son is  coming  here  to  be  my  guest,  and 
will  take  up  his  quarters  in  these  rooms, 
though  there  are  stately  abodes — be- 
longing to  Galvinists  even — that  would 
readily  open  to  accommodate  the  Pan- 
theist. Mine,  however,  was  the  first 
offer  of  hospitality,  given  some  years 
ago  when  he  was  asked  to  the  Bums 
Commemoration  in  Ayr,  and  lately  re- 
peated when  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  extend  into  Scotland  his  lectur- 
ing tour  in  England.  Yes  ;  Emerson 
will  stay  with  me  in  February,  when 
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he  reads  four  lectures  to  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical.'  " 

Browa  had  learned  that  the  secre- 
taries of  some  institutes  in  Lancashire 
were  negotiating  with  Emerson  that 
he  should  lecture  in  several  large  Eng- 
lish towns  during  winter  and  spring  ; 
and  Brown  at  once  corresponded  both 
with  Emerson  and  those  secretaries, 
expressing  the  desire  of  Edinburgh  to 
share  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  lec- 
turer. The  desire  was  to  be  gratified, 
and  Brown's  hospitable  invitation  was 
also  accepted.  He  was  quick  in  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  enabling  Emer- 
son to  get  the  most  varied  pleasure 
from  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  capital,  and 
also  for  allowing  his  own  large  circle 
of  friends  to  have  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  eminent  American.  The  chief 
question  which  he  had  to  consider  was 
-Who  were  the  men  to  whom  Emer- 
son should  be  introduced  ?  And  who 
were  the  men  who  might  be  introduced 
to  Emerson  ?  Who  were  the  great  men 
to  whom  Emerson  should  be  taken, 
both  to  see  and  to  be  seen  by  them  ? 
And  who  wp.re  the  less  notable  and 
easy-going  friends  who  might  be  in- 
vited to  come  and  see  Emerson  ? 

Among  all  the  great  men  who  ever 
occurred  to  Samuel  Brown's  mind  as 
eligible  for  a  meeting  with  Emerson, 
there  was  one  whom  he  was  invariably 
anxious,  nay,  resolute,  to  bring  within 
the  view  and  into  the  fellowship  of 
Emerson,  that,  face  to  face,  they  might 
know  each  other — and  this  one  was 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  He  communi- 
cated his  purpose  to  William  Robert- 
son, who  was  by  this  time  a  clergyman 
in  Irvine,  and  who  entirely  assented, 
and  promised  the  most  cordial  co-oper- 
ation. Assistance  was  prolTered  by 
another  friend,  John  Nichol,  the  Glas- 

fow  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  whose 
ouse  in  the  Observatory  De  Quincev 
occasionally  retreated,  saying,  '^  I  seoK 
a  refuge  among  your  stars  !*'  though  he 
was  oftener  found  on  the  library  floor 
with  a  heap  of  curious  French  books 
beside  him  than  on  the  ' '  specular 
mount,"  whence,  through  the  large 
telescope,  he  could  look  into  the  stellar 
spaces. 

February  came,  and  also  the  evening 
on  which  Emerson  wais  to  give  the  first 
of    his  four  lectures    in    Edinburgh. 


The  Queen  Street  Hall  was  packed  with 
an  audience  that  had  an  unusually  large 
sprinkling  of  distinguished  citizens, 
whose  presence  obviously  deepened  the 
general  hush  of  expectation.  Eight 
o'clock  struck,  and  instead  of  the  lec- 
turer an  official  appeared,  who  inti- 
mated that,  according  to  a  telegram 
i'ust  received,  the  train  in  which  Mr. 
jlmerson  travelled  from  Newcastle  was 
some  minutes  late.  But  before  the  an- 
nouncement could  be  weighed,  Emer- 
son himself  stepped  upon  the  platform. 
His  person  was  tall  and  comely,  but 
neither  plump  nor  lath-like  ;  and  his 
eyes,  though  large  and  clear,  were  not 
flashing.  All  that  had  been  said  by 
enthusiasts  about  the  '^  spiritual  ex- 
pression," the  *' supernal  radiance," 
and  the  effusion  of  **  the  over-soul" 
that  transfigured  his  face,  was  unveri- 
fied. It  was  not  a  ^^  fulgent  head"  and 
countenance  which  suddenly  came  into 
view  !  In  audible  clean-cut  tones  Em- 
erson ^ave  forth  his  opening  sentence 
— a  shining  proverb — and  so  continued 
to  the  end, — a  lecture  of  his  being  alto- 
gether like  one  of  his  essays.  His  read- 
ing neither  marred  his  composition  nor 
helped  it.  His  voice  was  simply  to  the 
car  what  ^ood  print  is  to  tne  eye. 
There  was  in  his  lectures,  as  in  his  es- 
says, a  general  want  not  only  of  prog- 
ress but  of  coherency  in  the  ideas.  In 
a  sentence  the  ideas  closely  cohered  ; 
but  in  a  paragraph  the  sentences  were 
extremely  loose.  He  stood  before  his 
audience  with  Quaker-like  calm  and 
stiffness,  the  only  deviation  from  this 
attitude  being  a  hasty  step  backward 
after  the  delivery  of  a  striking  passage 
— a  movement  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  pulpit-orator  Robert  Hall,  suggest- 
ed to  John  Foster  the  felicitous  simile 
of  the  recoil  of  a  big  cannon  after  dis- 
charge ! 

After  the  first  lecture,  Samuel  Brown 
had  only  a  very  few  friends  invited  to 
supper  with  Emerson ;  and  among 
them  was  David  Scott,  the  painter— a 
man  of  original  genius,  whose  art  was 
prevented,  by  his  early  death,  from  be- 
coming mature  enough  to  enable  him 
to  give  clear  embodiment  to  his  vast 
and  peculiar  conceptions.  He  was  of 
a  gaunt  and  gigantic  frame,  and  his 
deeply  thoughtful  face  was  shadowed 
by  habitual  melancholy.     He  was  re* 
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served  and  silent,  bnb  Emerson  took 
greatly  to  him. 

Emerson's  conyersation,  unlike  what 
his  writings  shonld  have  led  ns  to  ex- 
pect^ was  fall  of  minute  and  common- 
place details,  and  might  have  been 
called  "gossip,"  When  referring  to 
the  first  visit  which  he  paid  to  Words- 
worth, he  described  the  poet  as  putting 
a  long  list  of  questions  about  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  then  as  saving,  while  he 
crossed  the  room  to  a  particular  chair, 
which  he  kept  patting,  '*  Dr.  Ghan- 
ningsat  on  this  chair,  sir  !"  Emerson 
himself  rehearsed  the  same  movements. 
He  told  also  that  the  noet  remembered 
that  Ghanning  beggea  from  him,  as  a 
precious  memorial,  any  pen  or  pencil 
which  he  had  used  in  writing  some  one 
of  his  short  pieces ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  every  pen  and  pencil  served  until, 
literally,  quite  worn  out,  and  that  as 
he  did  not  incessantly  '*  whittle  at  them 
for  a  new  point,"  they  lasted  for  a  very 
long  time.  Emerson  represented 
Wordsworth  as  **  standing  up'*  before 
him,  '*  quite  in  schoolboy  fashion,"  to 
repeat  one  of  his  poems  ;  but  on  being 
questioned,  he  admitted  that  the  reci- 
tation itself  was  eminently  impressive, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  tne  poem  and 
the  author,  and  that  the  poet's  posture 
of  '*  standing"  was  the  only  point  sug- 
gesting a  *^  schoolboy." 

Emerson  was  led  by  David  Scott  to 
speak  of  Garlyle  ;  and  it  was  soon  plain 
that  he  had  sore  feelings  from  recent 
intercourse  with  that  friend  who,  when 
trying  merely  to  tickle,  often  savagely 
tore,  the  sympathies  of  a  companion. 
Emerson  mentioned  that,  in  response 
to  an  urgent  telegram  from  Garlyle  to 
go  without  a  moment's  delay  to  Chel- 
sea, he  had  taken  first  train,  and  at 
midnight  stood  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  Garlyle  himself,  who  received 
him  with  the  heartiest  welcome.  Next 
morning  Sartor's  mood  was  changed. 
He  asked  gruffly  *'  what  had  brought 
him  over  to  the  old  country  ?"  Surely 
not  to  "  lecture  T* — "  the  most  dam- 
nable occupation  the  devil  had  suggest- 
ed in  this  march  of  intellect  age.  Were 
there  not  wind-bags  enough  in  Lanca- 
shire, even  after  the  AntiGorn  Law 
League  balloon  had  burst  ?  When  you 
cry  '  Hear,  0  Israel  1 ' — what  are  they 
to  hear,  and  what  have  your  own  peo- 


ple heard  ?  Turning  from  two-legged 
prophets,  I  am  ready  to  cudgel  all  the 
asses  of  Ghristendom,  if  by  striking  I 
could  force  out  a  divine  message  from 
them,  as  Balaam  did  from  his  donkey  !" 

Emerson  was  suffering  from  out- 
breaks of  Garlyle's  humor  upon  his  lec- 
turing tour ;  and  in  return  lie  some- 
times gave  such  critical  notices  of  the 
latter  as  were  rather  depreciative. 
**  Did  not,"  he  asked,  "  Garfjrle's  orig- 
inality often  lie  in  his  rhetoric,  rather 
than  in  his  ideas?  His  very  cursing 
had  a  dashing  boldness  which  to  some 
made  him  a  Prometheus  I" 

In  the  published  correspondence  be- 
tween Garlyle  and  Emerson,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Garlyle  in  December,  1848 
— when  Emerson  had  returned  to  the 
retirement  of  Goncord — and  in  that 
letter  Garlyle  begs,  *' Forgive  me  my 

FEROCITIES  !" 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  our  host 
alluded  to  the  next  day's  arrangements 
for  Emerson's  becoming  acquainted 
with  Edinburgh,  what  great  men  shonld 
be  interviewed,  and  what  historical 
places  shonld  be  seen.  Brown  proposed 
that  he  should  take  Emerson  to  call  on 
Jeffrey,  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  several 
others  whom  he  mentioned  ;  but  the 
names  seemed  to  excite  in  Emerson  no 
curiosity.  Suddenly  David  Scott  broke 
in,  ''  Be  sure  that  you  see  Professor 
Wilson,  for  a  mere  sight  of  him  will 
repay  a  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  1'* 

^'  Not  so  thought  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Professor  himself,"  remarked 
another  guesL  '^  De  Quincey  slighted 
some  features  of  Wilson's  face,  and 
criticised  his  eyes  as  '  mere  apparent 
surfaces.' " 

Scott  keenly  replied,  **  In  that  opin- 
ion De  Quincey  was  in  a  minority  of 
one  against  all  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  were  eager  to  represent  such  a 
grand  head,  face,  and  form,  and — out- 
side the  artistic  world— against  all  sj)ec- 
tators,  who  declare  how  they  were  im- 
pressed by  his  uniquely  noble  presence, 
and  that  they  never  met  with  any  hero* 
worshipper  who,  after  seeing  Wilson, 
expressed  disappointment." 

**  Yes,"  said  Samuel  Brown,  "un- 
like many  who  have  great  and  brilliant 
minds,  Wilson's  physique  never  disap- 
points ;  he  looks  a  great  man  every 
inch  ;  and  if  there  be  one  feature  which 
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first  arrests  and  holds  strangers,  it  is 
his  eye  !  There  is  no  other  man  to 
whom  the  term  *  eagle-ejed  '  has  been 
so  often  applied.  From  its  depth 
comes  the  endless  play  of  expression, 
and  this  expression  is  such  concen- 
trated brightness  that  the  mere  color 
cannot  be  easily  discerned.  How  ab- 
surd, then,  the  phrase  '  mere  apparent 
surface  *  !  But  1  remember  an  equally 
ludicrous  criticism  of  De  Quincey  upon 
Wilson's  *  hand.'  Wilson,  when  in 
middle  age,  is  represented  by  De  Quin- 
cey as  lifting  that  hand  and  saying  that 
it  *  could  not  dint  a  pat  of  butter.*  He 
construes  this  into  a  confession  by  Wil- 
son that  he  never  had  a  formidable 
hand  for  pugilism  !  Of  course,  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  in  full  habit,  and  with- 
out training,  could  not  have  a  hand 
like  an  iron  mallet — nay,  even  in  youth, 
Wilson  never  went  through  the  three 
months'  strict  regimen  which  prize- 
fighters undergo.  Yet  when  ho  stood 
up  victoriously  against  highly  trained 
professionals,  his  must  then  have  been 
a  very  strong  hand.  De  Quincey  might 
rather  have  been  severe  upon  the  folly 
of  exposing  his  noble  face  to  be  bat- 
tered by  the  brutal  maulers  of  the  ring. 
I  have  ventured  more  than  once  to  rally 
De  Quincey  upon  his  discovery  of  Wil- 
son's surface -eyes  and  sham-hand  !" 

On  learning  next  day  that  Wilson, 
being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
health,  was  for  the  time  socially  se- 
cluded, and  only  came  forth  daily  for 
his  one  hour  of  college  lecturing.  Brown 
took  Emerson  to  the  class-room,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  introduced 
him  to  the  Professor,  who  was  extreme- 
ly courteous  and  genial.  On  retiring, 
bmerson  remarked  with  emphasis,  '*  I 
agree  wholly  with  what  you  and  the 
painter  said  last  night,  and  I  should 
not  grudge  my  voyage  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, though  I  got  nothing  else  than  a 
sight  of  that  grand  specimen  of  a  man. 
Hitherto  Daniel  Webster  has  been  to 
me  the  most  commanding  and  majes- 
tic form  of  humanity  ;  but  to-day  I 
recognize  another  demi-god,  who  has 
also  ideality  and  poetry  to  irradiate  his 
possession  of  the  Webster  qualities  !" 

For  some  days  Brown  was  occupied 
in  taking  his  guest  to  celebrated  men 
then  resident  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose  to  secure 


an  interview  between  Emerson  and  De 
Quincey.  Though  corresponding  daily 
with  his  ally,  William  Robertson,  he 
delayed  to  summon  him  to  the  city  un- 
til a  date  for  the  event  could  be  fixed. 
The  interview  could  not  be  held  in  De 
Quincey's  own  quarters — the  Solitary 
would  as  soon  have  consented  to  an  in- 
vasion of  these  by  all  Yankeedom  I 
Brown  felt  that  the  scheme  could  be  best 
carried  out  in  his  own  lodgings,  where 
he  should  have  a  party  of  genial  friends 
to  dinner.  He  had  agreed  with  Rob- 
ertson that  the  presence  of  any  stranger 
should  be  concealed  from  De  Quincey. 
He  had  called  on  the  latter  to  ascertain 
on  what  day  of  the  current  week  he 
would  be  free  from  any  magazine  en- 
gagements, and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
as  their  mutual  friend,  Willie  Robert- 
son, was  to  be  in  the  city,  he  would 
like  that  the  three  should  quietly  meet 
together  and  dine,  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  at  a  table  spread  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  also  the  birthday 
of  a  very  dear  relative  ;  and  if  she  knew 
that  it  was  kept  by  him  in  company 
with  two  such  friends,  the  Edinbur^n 
scene  would — for  a  time — lift  up  the 
sultry  atmosphere  of  India  from  off 
that  lady. 

De  Quincey  said  that  he  was  closing 
— what  had  been  a  dull  task — an  article 
on  that  commonplace  subject,  **  War  ;" 
and  he  was  writing  what,  unfortunate- 
ly, had  not  been  bespoken, — what,  per- 
haps, no  journal  would  buy,  and  yet 
he  needed  the  money. 

^^  I  see,"  said  Samuel,  looking  at  the 
pa^e  of  manuscript  in  front  of  the 
writer,  **  that  you  have  got  to  the  twen- 
tieth, with  two  or  three  lines  at  its  top. 
Pray,  finish  that  page,  while  I  read  the 
preceding  nineteen." 

Brown  took  up  the  beautifully  writ- 
ten pages  and  perused  them  with  keen 
interest,  for  though  the  article  was  a 
hasty  production,  it  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  author's  literary  individuality. 
The  writing  of  the  last  pa^e  was  soon 
done,  and  so  was  the  reading  of  the 
nineteenth.  '^  Capital !"  exclaimed 
Brown,  **  lot  me  see  the  close."  He 
was  taking  up  all  the  pages  loosely, 
when  De  Quincey  interposed,  "  Excuse 
me,  doctor,  let  me  duly  fasten  them," 
and  he  did  so  neatly  with  red  tape. 

**  Let  me,"  said  Brown,  **  have  your 
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permission  to  dispose  of  this  to  a  maga- 
zine, and  I  shall  to-morrow  bring  jonr 
honorarium,  and  expect  yon  to  dine  at 
mj  lodgings  with  n  illie  Kobertson  and 
myself  on  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

De  Quincey  readily  consented.  Next 
day  Brown,  accompanied  by  Robertson, 
for  whom  he  had  telegraphed,  appeared 
before  De  Qaincey  and  placed  in  his 
hands  the  honorarium ;  and  the  article 
was  to  be  the  openine  one  in  the  earli- 
est number  of  an  ecclesiastical  journal. 
Soon  De  Qnincey  became  enthusiastic 
about  the  dinner-part}[,  and  as  the  two 
friends  were  leaying  him,  he  thus  play- 
fully bade  them  **  §ood  night" — 

"  When  BhaU  we  three  meet  again  ? 
To  morrow,  be  it  snow  or  rain  1" 

Next  day  the  dinner-hour  was  near, 
and  the  first  of  the  invited  that  came 
was  Dr.  John  Brown,  afterward  famous 
through  **  Eab  and  his  Friends."  Sam- 
uel and  he  were  kinsmen,  springing 
from  the  same  '^  old  Haddington  hero," 
whom  John  glorified  as  "  the  Founder 
of  our  dynasty — we  date  from  him." 
Yet  Samuel,  tnough  much  the  younger 
man,  was  a  step  nearer  to  that  Had- 
dington apostle  than  was  John,  for 
Samuel  was  grandson,  while  John  was 
^reat-grandson.  Samuel,  too,  by  his 
dazzling  qualities  and  swift  action,  had 
risen  into  fame  in  youth  ;  but  John 
bad  reached  middle  age  before  he 
emerged  from  obscurity.  In  Samuel, 
the  agile  form,  the  finely  shaped  and 
balanced  head,  and  the  mobile  features 
with  their  fast-changing  expression, 
yet  their  fixed  air  of  enthusiasm,  were 
typical  of  his  irrepressible  inner  ener- 
gies. The  look  of  brow  and  eye  needed 
no  hand  to  wave  aloft  the  Excelsior 
banner.  But  John, — as  was  indicated 
by  a  heavy  figure,  burden  bearing  shoul- 
ders, and  leaden-footed  gait,  and  by  the 
composure  of  a  smooth  face  and  the 
steady  brightness  of  eyes  which  only 
exchanged  their  serenity  for  wistful 
melancholy  or  eager  merriment, — was 
in  his  mental  action  slow  and  plodding. 
He  kept  within  the  old  spheres  and 
lines  01  speculation,  and  was  free  from 
the  fascination  which  both  the  new, 
and  the  hunt  after  the  new,  always  had 
for  Samuel.  His  interest  in  Emerson 
was  but  email ;  and  except  for  the  hint 
that  he  might  meet  with  De  Quincey, 


he  probably  would  have  declined  his 
kinsman's  invitation.  The  compari- 
son, so  often  made  in  1848,  between 
those  two  Browns, — how  stands  it  now  ? 
Nay,  how  stood  it  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago?  Did  not  "  the  first  become 
last,  and  the  last  first?"  There  are, 
however,  not  a  few  who  will  cling  to 
Samuel's  side,  believing  that  his  prem- 
ature death  not  only  cut  off  the  grand 
achievements  of  faculties  that  had  been 
developed  and  trained  for  unwearied 
toil,  but  also  cast  its  shadows  back 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  actual  per- 
formances of  his  soaring  youth  ! 

Close  behind  Dr.  John  Brown  came 
Professor  Nichol,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  scientific  abilities,  had  much  higher 
literary  ones,  though  the  latter  have 
been  exhibited  in  still  larger  measure 
and  with  more  splendid  results  by  his 
son  and  namesake— The  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. Soon  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
with  the  exception  of  De  Quincey  and 
his  guide  William  Robertson.  Samuel 
Brown,  though  he  heard  several  ex- 
pressing their  conviction  that  there 
would  be  no  De  Quincey  in  the  com- 
pany, had  a  strong  assurance  that  Willie 
would  do  his  utmost  to  bring  him  nolens 
volenSy  whatever  might  be  the  intrigue 
or  gentle  constraint  that  might  be  re- 
quired. And  he  did  bring  De  Quin- 
cey ;  but  the  entreaties,  stratagems, 
and  '*  appliances  to  boot"  of  the  am- 
bassador, and  the  ingenious  resistance 
that  gradually  weakened  until  it  yield- 
ed altogether,  must,  for  want  of  space, 
remain  undescribed.  In  physique  he 
was  neither  taller  nor  more  athletic 
than  De  Quincey,  and  the  figure  of 
each  had  a  boyishness  which  showed 
itself  also  in  Robertson's  face  :  but  De 
Quincey's  face — wearing  such  a  net- 
work of  lines  as  a  map  of  London 
streets,  and  these  lines  traced  by  a 
strange  experience  of  sorrows,  cares, 
and  scares — had  a  weird  expression 
which  could  not  be  concealed  by  the 
imperial  intellect  that  illumined  brow 
and  eyes. 

As  the  literary  veteran  was  led  into 
the  room  by  the  young  clergymaUj  it 
was  not  like  *'  morning  led  by  night,'* 
but  like  night  led  by  morning.  The 
guests  could  not  but  observe  the  con- 
trast ;  but  forthwith  they  were  all  ab- 
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Borbed  in  the  glad  surprise  that  De 
Quincey — the  chartered  irregular — had 
really  come,  and  come  with  fair  punc- 
tuality, for  he  was  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  time,  and  the  guests  had 
just  taken  their  seats.  De  Quincey's 
attire,  as  Dr.  John  Brown  whispered 
to  me,  refuted  the  stories  afloat  about 
his  expedients  for  covering  himself, 
and  for  concealing  his  carelessness. 
He  was  wont  to  be  displeased  with  all 
descriptions  which  set  forth  his  dress 
as  shabby  and  soiled,  incomplete  and 
seemingly  borrowed  from  different 
suits,  and  even  from  different  owners. 

*'  Is  he  not  attired  like  a  gentleman  ?" 
asked  Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  certainly, 
on  this  occasion,  he  was. 

Our  host  invited  him  to  a  seat  near 
himself  and  Emerson  ;  but  he  and  his 
guide  had  already  been  laid  hold  of  and 
accommodated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  During  and  after  dinner  the 
company  had  somehow  divided  into 
three  or  four  centres  of  talk,  though 
Dr.  Samuel  often  tried  to  unite  them, 
in  order  that  Emerson  and  De  Quincey 
might  be  brought  out  to  entertain  all. 
But  he  failed,  and  the  two  celebrities 
never — for  more  than  a  minute — fell 
into  conversation  ;  nor  indeed,  gener- 
ally, could  either  of  the  two  hear  what 
was  said  by  the  other.  Samuel  Brown, 
as  attested  by  Jeffrey,  Hamilton,  Chal- 
mers, Wilson,  and  Carlyle,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  of  talkers  in  any 
circle  ;  yet  I  never  saw  his  conversa- 
tional powers  to  less  advantage  than 
during  Emerson's  residence  with  him. 

Emerson  had  Dr.  Nichol  at  one  side 
of  him,  and  they  spoke  much  of  Car- 
lyle. Emerson  described  the  savage 
mood  which  often  showed  itself  in  Car- 
lyle as  a  **  mental  toothache.*'  Nichol 
asked  if  the  **  extraction  cure"  were 
not  possible? 

**No;  T  fear,"  replied  Emerson, 
"  the  torturing  agents  are  so  many. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Boston,  liable  to 
attacks  of  toothache,  was  one  day  in 
excruciating  pain.  *  Why  don't  you  ' 
I  asked,  *  at  once  get  rid  of  the  offend- 
er ?  Out  with  the  tooth  ! '  *  Impossi- 
ble ! '  he  groaned,  while  a  twinkle  of 
humor  gleamed  in  his  eye,  *  quite  im- 
possible !  **  My  name  is  Legion  ;  for 
we  are  many."  '  Here  was  a  tooth 
speaking  for  itself  !" 


Some  discussion  arose  as  to  whether 
this  could  be  called  soliloauy  ;  and  I 
ventured  to  give  a  case  which  had  come 
under  my  own  observation.  1  was 
with  a  well-known  orator  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  to  make  a  lengthy  harangue 
in  an  immense  hall.  He  was  standing 
before  a  mirror,  and  when  he  had  put 
some  finishing  touches  to  his  hair  and 
his  dress,  he  stretched  out  and  inspected 
his  tongue  (which  was  not  the  '*  small 
member"  alluded  to  by  St.  James), 
saying  to  it,  '*Ah,  you  rogue!  you 
look  very  lively  and  active  just  now, 
but  in  a  little  I  shall  take  the  sweat 
out  of  you  !"  A  tongue  speaking  to 
itself  !  Could  soliloquy  go  farther  ? 
I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  that 
this  my  illustration  of  soliloquy  seenled 
to  commend  itself  to  the  majority 
around  the  table  as  more  pertinent  and 
comic  than  Emerson's,  for  it  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  general  peal  of 
laughter,  and  this  was  not  less  quickly 
overpowered  by  the  hearty  gunawing 
of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

**  Will  you  make  over  to  me,"  Dr. 
John  then  inquired  in  a  whisper, 
**  that  story  as  a  property,  for  I  feel 
that  it  is  really  your  own  ?'*  And  he 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  having  had  hundreds  of  anec- 
dotes paraded  as  "original"  before 
him,  yet  they  had  long  been  as  famil- 
iar as  proverbs,  and  might  every  mo- 
ment be  encountered  on  the  very  high- 
way both  of  social  talk  and  of  news- 
paper literary  gossip. 

Our  host  was  disappointed  in  all  his 
attempts  to  give  effect  to  his  design 
that  Emerson  should  have  special  talk 
with  De  Quincey  ;  and  he  had  a  pain- 
ful suspicion  that  neither  of  the  two 
seconded  those  attempts.  Emerson 
was  quite  aware  of  the  presence  of  De 
Quincey,  and  had  occasionally  taken 
of  him  a  scrutinizing  side  view  ;  but  it 
was  doubtful  if  De  Quincey,  when  in- 
troduced by  Samuel  Brown  to  "Mr. 
Emerson  from  America,"  had,  through 
the  loud  hum  of  talk  near  him  at  the 
moment,  heard  the  stranger's  name, 
or  more  than  the  words  "from  Ameri- 
ca," for  he  at  once  replied,  "Sir,  I 
never  hear  the  name  of  your  country 
without  being  awe-struck  at  its  future  ! 
How  inimitably  great  the  young  giant 
may  be,  and  who  can  reckon  or  meas- 
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siye  hearers,  and  though  Qashes  of 
genius,  illuminating  many  of  the  brief 
sentences,  met  with  prompt  recogni- 
tion, De  Quincey  never  moved  as  if  he 
wished  to  escape,  but  was  judged,  by 
those  near  him,  to  be  possessed  and 
ruled  by  the  speaker. 

'*  The  Confessor,'*  whispered  Samuel 
Brown  to  Mrs.  Crowe,  *'  must  bo  greatly 
enjoying  the  lecture.  How  nobly  he 
will  compliment  the  lecturer !  We 
must  be  within  hearing  of  what  is  ex- 
changed between  the  two." 

Yet  if  the  plot  had  been  a  complete 
success  in  the  letter,  it  was  a  failure  in 
the  spirit,  for  at  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture, when  the  applause  from  the  audi- 
ence was  loud  and  long  continued,  De 
Quincey  started  up,  and  it  was  then 
apparent  to  his  keepers,  as  indeed  I 
had  been  led  to  suspect  all  through  the 
lecture,  that  he  had  been  asleep  1  He 
was  smilingly  indifferent  to  the  pleas- 
ant rallying  about  his  ''  close  atten- 
tion ;"  and  in  a  whisper  he  asked  me 
if  there  had  been  any  striking  simile 
in  the  lecture.  I  told  him  that  Emer- 
son represented  some  orators  as  having 
a  presence  and  an  address  which  at 
once  diffused  a  glowing  sense  of  com- 
fort among  the  hearers,  just  as  if  a 
stove  were  within  the  hall,  and  he 
would  call  them  **  stove-orators  !"  I 
also  mentioned  that  Emerson,  unlike 
all  other  lecturers  on  "  Eloquence,'* 
had  given  no  specimens  of  oratory,  not 
even  a  sentence  from  Daniel  Webster. 

On  Samuel  Brown  taking  our  small 
group  to  the  retiring-room,  De  Quin- 


cey, in  his  own  high-bred  and  finely 
courteous  manner,  thanked  Emerson 
for  his  lecture  and  for  the  stove  simile, 
which,  he  said,  "  might  have  come 
from  Socrates  himself,  if  Greece  had 
been  endowed  with  America's  practi- 
cal genius  for  the  invention  of  stoves  !" 

Emerson  was  at  the  time  full  of  Soc- 
rates, whom  he  was  about  to  exhibit 
to  the  public  as  one  of  his  **  Repre- 
sentative Men,"  and  De  Quincey,  from 
early  youth,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  genius,  character,  and  talk  of 
"  Athene's  wisest  son  ;"  so  that  they 
quickly  understood  each  other's  appre- 
ciation of  Greece's  wondrous  philoso- 
pher. De  Quincev  also  hailed  the  novel 
absence  in  the  lecture  of  oratorical 
"  specimens"  as  a  sound  innovation  ; 
for  **  what  ideal  of  Eloquence,"  he 
asked,  **  could  either  be  formed  or 
adorned  by  any  kind  or  number  of  ex- 
tracts ?" 

The  conversation  into  which  they 
unexpectedly  and  incidentallv  fell  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  and  which  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vivacity  and  in- 
terest for  twenty  minutes,  really  ful- 
filled the  design  of  the  elaborate  plot- 
ting of  Brown  and  Robertson  that  had 
failed.  At  the  moment  of  final  sepa- 
ration, when  each  was  withdrawing  to 
fo  on  his  own  solitary  way,  without 
aving  exchanged  a  word  of  friendly 
greeting,  they  were  at  once  brought 
into  an  exceedingly  pleasant  dialogue  ; 
— and  **  all's  well  that  ends  well." — 
Blackwood*8  Magazine. 
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Daughters  are  not  revolting,  but 
being  evolved,  and  the  evolution  may 
be  looked  upon  with  great  placidity. 
Their  progressive  assertion  of  them- 
selves is  no  new  factor,  although  a  cer- 
tain Class  in  English  Society  (fond  of 
spelling  themselves  with  capitals)  have 
for  some  generations  past  shut  their 
daughters  up  and  shut  their  own  eves, 
and  they  are  now  obliged  to  open  their 
eyes  while  their  daughters  open  the 
doors  and  windows.     From  the  begin- 


ning it  was  not  so.  The  heroic  times 
of  English  history  produced  women 
whose  names  are  famous,  and  also  show 
more  and  more,  the  more  deeply  and 
intimately  they  are  studied,  how  well 
instructed,  how  sensible  and  capable, 
English  women  and  girls  used  to  be. 
And  indeed  thev  still  are.  Although 
the  day  when  aames  and  demoiselles 
of  high  degree  may  admit  to  their  com- 
pany the  men  who  lightly  injure  poorer 
women  and  girls  when  occasion  offers. 
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the  layers  of  society  they  think  beneath 
them  are,  on  the  whole,  more  careful 
than  they  are  in  this  respect,  and  have 
been  able,  therefore,  to  keep  more  of 
their  personal  freedom.  The  Classes 
do  not  realize  how  free  these  other 
women  are.  I  remember  being  present 
at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  edu- 
cation of  working  girls,  where  a  man 
who  bears  an  honored  name  for  his 

foodness,  his  enlightenment,  and  his 
nowledge  of  working-class  problems, 
delivered  an  eloauent  speech,  much  of 
which  was  basea  on  the  supposition 
that  milliners'  girls,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  map-painters,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  were  always  chaperoned  to  and 
from  their  classes  by  their  mothers' 
matronly  servants.  Those  of  us  who 
were  teaching  them  and  knew  the  good 
homes  from  which  they  came,'  and  the 
struggles  they  made  to  get  their  educa- 
tion after  their  working  hours  were 
over,  and  the  security  in  passing 
through  the  streets  which  their  busi- 
ness-like air  and  self  respect  gave  them, 
smiled  behind  his  back,  and  thought 
that  the  day  was  coming  when  educa- 
tion would  free  even  the  poor  over- 
chaperoned  girls  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  mix. 

Let  us  go  what  is  called  a  little  lower 
down.  In  the  factory  districts  of  Eng 
land,  machinery  evolved  the  daughters 
long  ago.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
ordinary  north-country  factory  girl 
was  by  custom  under  the  control  of 
her  parents  after  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ;  and  yet  those  who  work  among 
factory  operatives,  if  they  chance  to 
know  the  morals  of  Mayfair,  will  tell 
you  that  the  factory  girls  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  most  of  those  things  which 
denote  true  womanliness  as  dissociated 
from  questions  of  polish  and  culture. 
The  time  of  stress  there,  thirty  years 
ago,  showed  the  English  factory  girl  to 
be  made  of  as  fine  stuff  as  her  sister 
who  lived  in  the  times,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  struggles  were 
military  instead  of  economical.  The 
habits  of  economic  independence  and 
of  freedom  in  the  streets  did  not  make 
the  Lancashire  cotton  operative  a  less 
good  woman  or  a  less  good  daughter 
m  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine. 

The  common  plea  for  ignorance  in 
girls  is  based  upon  the  pessimistic  the- 


ories that  men  will  never  be  pure,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  will  always  re- 
quire women  to  be  pure ;  and  that 
women  will  sometimes  be  able  to  make 
something  out  of  so  bad  a  bargain.  I 
think  this  is  a  slander  on  men.  A 
large  mass  of  them  are  good  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  known  evil  from  their 
first  schoolboy  days,  have  known  it  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  make  them  im- 
pure— as  a  secret  to  be  hidden  from  the 
mothers  and  sisters.  They  have  yet 
hugged  to  their  hearts  the  idea  of  a 
pure  manhood,  have  gone  through 
agonies  of  false  shame  in  order  to  hold 
to  their  ideal,  and  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
at  all^  chiefly  because  they  have  allowed 
the  impure  among  them  to  impose  upon 
the  world  the  damnable  doctrine  that 
purity  is  impossible,  unknown,  and 
even  undesired  among  men. 

Of  course,  the  impure  wish  to  ixnpose 
this  doctrine  upon  the  world.  They 
have  been  weak  and  do  not  wish  to 
think  themselves  weaker  than  others  ; 
01  wicked,  and  have  sought  and  known 
only  like-minded  companions,  and  have 
deceived  themselves  ;  or  they  have  been 
diabolical,  and  want  to  drag  others 
down  to  their  own  pit  of  destruction. 

The  reason  why  girls  have  been  so 
protected  is  that  there  were  such  men, 
and  a  better  way  had  not  been  thought 
of.  Common  sense  would  suggest  the 
diminution  of  the  dangerous  class,  and 
it  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  preach 
the  possibility  of  this.  Civilization 
works  wonders.  But  few  years  elapsed 
between  the  day  when  English  settlers 
in  Fiji  went  in  dread  of  their  lives  and 
of  being  eaten,  and  the  day  when  an 
English  governor  gave  the  same  natives 
a  constitutional  government.  So  the 
men  in  our  midst  who  now  devour  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  may,  by  right 
treatment,  be  made  civilized  members 
of  a  civilized  society. 

So  far  the  evil  doers  have  been  the 
talkers,  and  the  good,  both  men  and 
women,  have  not  realized  the  conse- 
quences of  their  silence.  Thev  have 
allowed  their  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of, 
and  the  liberty  of  women  to  be  cur- 
tailed, in  the  vain  hope  of  evading  the 
tongues  of  the  evil-minded.  Mean- 
while you  could  not  long  have  such  a 
class  as  the  free  factorjr  girls  of  Eng- 
land without  the  infection  of  freedom 
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spreading  upward.  It  has  already 
spread  through  the  middle  classes,  and 
by  many  an  agency  is  spreading  through 
tne  proiessional  classes,  until  at  last  it 
has  touched  "  Society."  It  has  come 
to  stay. 

But  in  Society  it  has,  for  the  first 
time,  come  across  a  fully  organized  foe. 
The  club  man  and  the  military  man 
stand  each  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
his  friend,  and  he  is  not  without  women 
allies.  The  women  whose  youth  was 
kept  **  guarded*'  till  they  were  flung, 
ignorant,  helpless  and  friendless,  into 
the  arms  and  to  the  cruel  tender  mer- 
cies of  debauchees,  have  often  been  so 
hardened  by  their  misery,  so  bewildered 
by  the  social  approval  of  their  immola- 
tion, so  destroyed  in  their  whole  being 
by  the  concealment  of  the  woe  imposed 
upon  them  by  Society,  that  they  have 
no  character  left  to  make  them  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  their  daughters. 
They  go  astray  like  sheep,  and  cannot 
imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
men  would  be  in  a  position  to  ask  with 
justice  for  pure  wives.  It  is  such  poor 
victims  as  these  who  counsel  that  girls 
should  to  all  eternity  be  flung  gagged 
to  wolves,  in  the  hope  that  the  wolves 
may  turn  fleecy  by  companionship. 

The  day,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  day, 
of  ignorance  of  evil  among  boys,  died, 
at  latest,  when  the  first  boys'  school 
was  opened  in  England,  and  the  night 
is  not  yet  past.  The  day  of  ignorance 
among  girls  died,  at  latest,  when  it 
was  admitted  that  they  were  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  talk  nonsense  when  we  talk 
of  ignorant  boys  and  girls.  Girls  are 
often  ignorant,  it  is  only  too  true,  of 
what  would  be  useful  and  protective 
to  them  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  what 
their  mothers  ought  to  teach  them  ; 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  holy  elevating 
aspects  of  their  woman's  lives  ;  but 
they  are,  more  or  less  dimly,  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  debasing,  terrify- 
ing, distressing  ;  with  what  would  ren- 
der them  more  easily  victims,  less  cer- 
tainly the  elevators  of  society. 

The  crying  need  is  of  such  physical 
and  moral  instruction  for  both  boys 
and  girls  as  will  make  the  world  safe 
for  both  alike  to  be  free  in.  We  do 
not  want  our  sons  to  have  the  freedom 
to  embitter  their  lives  with  memories 
of  degradation.     We  do  not  want  our 


girls  to  be  free  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  degraded  ;  but  we  do  not  think — 
and  our  daughters  go  further  and  know 
— that  a  better  world  will  not  be  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  license  and 
slavery.  The  girls  are  going  on  ahead 
of  us  ;  and  they  are  good  girls,  and  the 
world.will  be  the  better  for  them.  The 
boys  now  are  not  so  ashamed  to  ac 
knowledge  that  they  are  good  too. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  meeting  of 
lawyers  to  discuss  bankruptcy  laws, 
where  an  eminent  man,  not  noticing 
the  presence  of  a  woman,  defended 
legal  frauds,  instancing  the  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  an  iporant  girl  when  she 
signed  her  settlements,  with  phrases 
about  her  children  in  law-English, 
the  night  before  her  marriage.  The 
whole  company  accepted  it  as  a  joke, 
and  I  thought  the  doctrine  and  its 
ground  worthy  of  each  other. 

But  the  daughters,  right  through  the 
nation,  have  done  with  frauds.  They 
intend  to  know  in  future  who  they 
are,  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
doing ;  and  such  knowledge  is  their 
birthright.  For  us  mothers  it  remains 
(we  ourselves  having  walked  the  same 
road  in  its  earlier  reaches)  to  see  them 
well  equipped,  to  give  them  all  the  help 
and  companionship  we  can,  and  then 
to  wish  them  God-speed.  We  shall 
entreat  our  boys  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  them.  We  shall  tell  our  husbands 
— those  fathers  who  seem  so  forgotten 
in  this  controversy— that  on  their  train- 
ing of  our  sons,  on  their  example,  on 
their  courage,  nay,  on  their  loyalty  to 
their  daughters,  depend  greatly  the 
speed  and  security  with  which  our 
young  people  will  form  the  new  society. 

We  parents  can  blight  and  dwarf  and 
mildew  the  young  plants  ;  we  cannot 
stop  their  growth. 

Even  **  Society"  has  more  than  ac- 
cepted nursing  as  a  noble  profession 
for  women.  The  nurse  comes  from 
every  grade,  is  met  in  every  hovel  and 
every  drawing-room  ;  her  freedom,  her 
happy  independence,  her  own  and 
others'  sense  of  her  value  ;  her  accepted 
knowledge  of  the  darker  sides  of  life — 
in  all  of  which  respects  she  is  rivalled 
by  that  mighty  host  of  sisters  and  dea- 
conesses and  '^church -workers"  of  all 
sects — have  their  instructive  and  in- 
citive  influence  on  the  home  daughters. 
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If  Society  wants  them  to  be  ignorant 
and  nninterested,  like  the  legendary 
English  lady,  it  must  arrange  terms 
with  the  hospital,  the  sick-room,  the 

Sarish  priest,  the  social  reformer, 
[eanwhile,  our  girls  will  learn,  will 
throw  oft  their  swaddling  clothes.  I 
believe  myself  that  the  passing  of  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  in  1872 
was  only  a  first  step  in  a  change  which 
will  giren  women  that  equal  control  of 
property  which  will  harbinger  or  ac- 
company the  establishment  of  their  so- 
cial and  political  equality  ;  and  when 
that  is  gained  we  shall  begin  to  discern 
the  heights  to  which  a  society  may 
climb  wliich  expects  noble  lives  from 
all  its  members  alike.  I  and  the  many 
women  who  think  with  me  have  known 
already  many  girls  who  use  their  latch- 
keys to  come  and  go  on  errands  of  sis- 
terly mercy,  and  who  have  been  re- 
freshed themselves  by  many  a  trip  in 
joyful  company  of  their  sisters  and 
their  brothers  and  their  friends,  with 
or  without  chaperones  as  convenience 
may  suggest,  and  to  whom  and  to  their 
brothers  the  words  *  Match  key"  and 
Wanderjahr  have  conveyed  nothing 
but  sweet  and  wholesome  suggestion  ; 
and  the  more  girls  follow  such  an  ex- 
ample, with  the  full  concurrence  of 
parents  who  trust  them,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned.  Freedom 
brings  responsibility,  and  responsibil- 
ity breeds  prudence.  The  jeer  of  the 
profligate,  tne  hesitation  of  the  disloyal 
father,  will  be  silenced  in  no  long  time. 
The  tender  apprehension  of  the  mother 
will  be  overweighted  by  her  growing 
experience  of  her  daughters'  consider- 
ate prudence  ;  and  our  poor  rich  girls 
will  come  to  have  as  happily  responsi- 
ble and  as  free  a  life  as  their  sisters  on 
whom  the  blessing  of  toil  rests. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ill-health  of  our 
delicate  girls  arises  from  repression  of 
their  young  energy.  The  boys,  too, 
would  bo  hystericS^  if  their  youth  were 
hedged  in  with  so  many  conventional 
restraints,  that  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  self-restraint,  if  everything 
they  wore,  every  word  they  spoke, 
every  youthful  grace  and  beauty,  every 
intellectual  endowment,  were  habit- 
ually looked  upon  and  openly  spoken 
of  as  making  tnem  more  saleable  arti- 
cles.    These  things  belong  only  to  the 


ages  of  slavery,  and  I  would  once  and 
for  all  protest  that  where  there  is  a 
'*  market,^'  marriage  in  its  true  sense 
cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Marriage  is 
the  free  union  of  the  free,  taking  upon 
themselves  such  limitations  of  their 
freedom  as  will  lead  them  into  the 
highest  realms  of  liberty.  Liberty  im- 
plies law,  discerned  to  be  the  best  for 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  the  guar- 
antee of  personal  and  national  freedom. 
This  is  the  sort  of  freedom,  this  is  the 
sort  of  liberty,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Englishman's  very  self-con- 
sciousness, and  it  is  the  same  liberty 
which  our  girls  are  claiming,  are  tak- 
in^,  and  are  using  well.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  result  must  be  to  restrain 
the  license  into  which  some  men  have 
turned  their  liberty.  In  fulfilling  the 
logical  sequence  which  must  give  to  a 
nation  free  women  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  free  men,  our  English  girls  are  also 
carrying  on  the  destined  work  of  Eng- 
land for  the  world. 

With  grievous  and  daring  exceptions, 
the  example  and  influence  of  England 
have,  on  the  whole,  brought  hope  and 
light  and  order  to  brut^ized  and  en- 
slaved nations — at  least  to  the  men  of 
those  nations.  Here  and  there,  even 
in  the  darkest  recesses  of  Paganism,  a 
hint,  a  gleam,  of  the  freedom  which 
Christianity  means  for  women  has 
reached  the  most  down-trodden  and 
tortured  of  the  women  of  the  world. 
They  ^roan  with  a  new  apprehension 
of  their  misery  ;  and  it  will  lie  in  the 
hands  of  our  daughters,  freed  them- 
selves, to  carry  freedom  to  other  women. 

The  result  of  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
restrictions  of  women's  freedom,  which 
the  vices  of  the  courts  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  rendered  necessary,  has  been 
to  produce  plague-spots  as  virulent  in 
poison  as  even  the  history  of  the  Ro* 
man  Empire  can  show.  The  women 
who  have  broken  through  the  conven- 
tional barriers  have  been,  and  are,  the 
women  whom  England  delights  to  hon- 
or. But  there  is  unnecessary  pain  and 
suflfering  in  breaking  througn  barriers, 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Eng- 
land will  be  kind  and  wise  if  they  con- 
sult with  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
what  direction  the  new  generation  may 
best  broaden  the  path  for  the  new  or- 
der. 
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Certainly  the  restrictions  which  pro- 
duce the  feeble- witted,  earth-bound 
Dodo,  must  give  way  to  the  freedom 
which  will  give  the  angels  in  our  houses 
room  to  grow  their  six  strong  wings — 


two  for  personal  dignity  and  beauty, 
two  for  spiritual  elevation,  and  two 
with  which  to  fly  on  serviceable  er*?^. 
rands    for   humanity. — Contemporary 
Review, 
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Probably  no  literary  tendency  is 
of  older  standing  than  that  expressed 
by  the  title  of  this  paper.  Whether 
the  object  be  ornament,  elucidation, 
display  of  reading,  or  the  desire  to  ally 
one's  views  to  those  of  others  who 
carry  more  weight,  the  practice  must 
be  well-nigh  as  old  as  literature  itself. 
Nor  was  it  ever  more  general.  Conver- 
sation, perhaps,  nowadays  exhibits  a 
certain  impatience  of  the  habit.  Old 
stagers  will  still  illustrate  their  mo- 
ments of  conviviality,  of  kindly  opti- 
mism, of  gentle  half  fictitious  pessi- 
mism, from  Horace  ;  younger  scholars 
will  occasionally  recall  the  Anthology  to 
the  embarrassment  of  friends  who  have 
forgotten  their  Greek  ;  but  the  custom 
of  quotation  in  talk,  of  classical  quo- 
tation especially,  is  decaying.  The 
modern  listener  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
ready  to  scent  a  prig,  the  modern  talker 
too  much  afraid  of  the  imputation  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  while  allusion 
fully  holds  its  own,  and  paradox  is 
stronger  than  ever,  quotations  are  grad- 
ually disappearing^  from  the  current 
coin  of  speech.  From  Parliamentary 
oratory  they  have  almost  disappeared 
already :  perhaps  one  should  rather 
say  their  disappearance  from  Parlia- 
ment accompanied  that  of  Parliamen- 
tary oratory.  Occasionally  the  habit 
reappears  with  the  awakening  gleam 
that  lights  up  our  dormant  patriotism, 
as  when  the  late  Lord  Cairns  closed 
his  fine  speech  on  the  Transvaal  sur- 
render with  the  words  : 

'*  In  all  the  ills  we  ever  bore 
We  sighed,  we  wept — we  never  blnshed  be- 
fore I"— 

occasionally  it  still  serves  to  point  a 
stroke  of  satire  or  of  wit,  as  when  the 
Lords'  professed  admiration  of  the 
principle  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — 


"  They  never  told  their  love ; 
Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad, 
Feed,V  etc.— 

or  to  Mr.  Bright : — 

"  Perhaps  it  was  wise  to  dissemble  yoar  love. 
Bat—why  did  yoa  kick  me  downstairs  V* 

But  for  the  most  part  quotation,  like 
other  ornaments,  has  disappeared  from 
our  debates  with  the  influx  of  the 
**  You're  another  !'*  type  of  politician, 
and  amid  the  amenities  of  Irish  dis- 
cussion. If  the  House  still  occasion- 
ally wastes  its  time,  it  is  at  least  en- 
tirely innocent  of  doing  so  in  any  way 
that  might  give  pleasure  to  persons  of 
reading  and  taste. 

But  the  journalist,  the  lecturer,  the 
litterateur,  still  quote  ;  and  the  ten- 
dencv  seems  on  the  increase  among  all 
wielders  of  the  pen.  From  the  epis- 
tolary efforts  of  the  higher-educated 
young  lady,  whose  scraps  from  the 
poets  appear  duly  emphasized  with  in- 
verted commas  and  underlines,  to  the 
delicate  interweaving  of  Shakespearean 
echoes  with  the  precious  sentences  of 
our  most  spruce  essayists,  or  the  point- 
ing of  moral  or  psychological  truth 
from  the  pulpit  by  apt  passages  from 
secular  literature,  the  literary  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  quotation.  Of  what  is 
the  fact  significant  ?  Chiefly,  perhaps, 
of  the  enormous  extension  of  journal- 
istic enterprise.  It  is  the  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly,  that  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  changes  that  pass 
over  our  current  speech,  for  the  healthy 
admission  of  new  words  and  new 
phrases,  for  the  formation  of  new  hab- 
its, for  the  stereotyping,  unfortunately, 
of  much  that  is  radically  mistaken  or 
in  poor  taste.  For  ages  past  there  has 
existed  a  vast  body  of  traditional  quo- 
tations, the  common  property  of  all 
fairly  educated  folk,  who  employ  them 
quite  legitimately,  though  very  often 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
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origin,  because  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  value  as  talismans.  Such  value 
was  originally  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  of  their  embodiment  of 

"  What  oft  was  thought,  bat  ne'er  bo  well  ex- 
pressed"  ; 

but  has  been  increased  tenfold  by  their 
repetition  from  veneration  to  genera- 
tion, until  they  have  acquired  almost 
the  force  of  geometrical  axioms  and 
definitions.  Of  this  common  heritage 
of  quotations  every  novelist  and  jour- 
nalist has  for  vears  been  making  the 
fullest  use.  The  growth  of  thehabit 
of  reading  the  papers  has  not  only  fa- 
miliarized a  far  wider  circle  with  such 
common  heritage,  but  has  raised  up  a 
far  larger  body  of  younger  writers  who 
take  on  the  literary  habits  and  stock- 
in-trade  of  their  predecessors,  and  dis- 
seminate their  quotations  still  more 
"widely.  The  gradual  severance  of  the 
quotation  from  its  proper  source  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  journalistic  hurry. 
The  pointed  epigram  or  antithesis  re- 
curs to  the  mind  far  more  readily  than 
the  name  of  the  author  or  of  the  work 
wherein  it  occurs,  particularly  if  it  be 
a  sentiment  of  a  general  kind  which 
might  have  been  uttered  by  many  writ- 
ers. In  former  days  the  writer  would 
perhaps  have  worried  his  memory  for 
the  proper  reference,  and  inserted  it  in 
his  copy  ;  the  modern  journalist  must 
abandon  that  exercise  to  his  readers. 
Hence  the  surprise  often  felt  on  hear- 
ing the  remote  and  obscure  source  of 
many  a  familiar  phrase.  The  revela- 
tion is  sometimes  not  without  its  touch 
of  pathos.  Dryden,  writing  in  166G, 
says  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
**  Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage  ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through 
the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Johnsons"  {sic).*  And  yet  of  all  the 
vast  body  of  irregular  but  often  mag- 
nificent work  left  by  those  collabora- 
teursj  containing  more  than  fifty  plays 
apart  from  the  poems,  I  doubt  if  there 
be  more  than  a  single  phrase  that  has 
passed  into  the  common  speech  of  their 
countrymen,  and  whether  more  than  a 
very  few  are  aware  that  the  proverb 
about  one  man's  meat  being  another 

*  "  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy." 


man's  poison  is  first  found  (if  indeed 
it  had  not  an  older  origin)  in  the  mouth 
of  Piorato  in  Lovers  Cure,  Act  iii. 
scene  2  : — 


Pior.- 
BcbadUla,- 


**  In  all  that  time  he  drank  me 
aqua-fortis, 
And  nothing  else  bnt — " 

"  Aqua-vitcB,  signor  ; 
For  aqua-fdrtvi  poisons.' ' 

"  Aqvui'fortis 
I  say  again  :  what's  one  man's 

poison,  signor, 
Is  another's  meat  or  drink" — 


or  that  it  was  Marcia  in  Addison's 
**  Cato"  who  first  gave  expression  to 
that  modern-sounding  proverb  about 
the  danger  of  hesitation  : — 

"  When  loTe  once  pleads  admission  to  the 
heart, 
(However  of  our  virtne  we  may  boast,) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost." 

—Act  IV.,  Scemtl. 

To  journalistic  hurry,  too — and  be  it 
understood  that  the  phrase  is  used 
rather  as  a  typo  of  the  pressure  which 
spoils  so  much  of  our  modern  life,  than 
as  an  indictment  of  the  Press,  in  par- 
ticular, for  a  fault  so  common — must 
we  attribute  the  stereotyping  of  certain 
time-honored  misquotations,  such  as 
*' fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  for 
Milton's  *' fresh  woods,"  the  **even 
tenor  of  their  way"  where  Gray  wrote 
"noiseless  tenor,"  the  "on  land  or 
sea"  or  else  "  on  sea  or  shore"  put  for 
Wordsworth's  "light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,"  the  attribution  of  the 
last-quoted  line  to  Shelley,  and  the  im- 
possible transference  of  **  Fiat  justitia, 
ruat  coelum"  to  Horace  from  its  un- 
known author.  Such  misq^uotations 
have  their  origin,  no  doubt,  m  hurry, 
in  the  necessity  of  printing  without 
verification  ;  sometimes  in  deliberate 
intention,  for  the  better  serving  of  the 
quoter's  purpose  ;  and  more  rarelv  in 
tne  indolence  which  is  careless  about 
verifying  where  it  could.  But  their 
perpetuation  is  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  use  them  are 
using  them  at  second  hand,  are  quot- 
ing from  their  memory  of  others'  quo- 
tations, and  not  from  their  personal 
recollection  of  the  original.  Some- 
times the  sense  and  bearing  of  a  pas- 
sage may  have  undergone  such  change 
that  verification  proves  it  actually  use- 
less for  the  purpose  intended. 
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Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  world  of 
pities  if  people  shrank  from  employing 
a  quotation  oecanse  they  were  not  per- 
fectly sure  of  it.  Only  conscientious 
folk  know  how  much  valuable  time 
may  be  wasted  in  the  effort  after  per- 
fect honesty.  The  hunting  up  of  some 
line,  of  whose  sense  we  are  absolutely 
certain,  bnt  of  whose  exact  locality,  or 
of  a  particular  epithet  in  which,  we  are 
not  so  sure,  will  often  consume  half  a 
morning,  and  leaye  the  end,  perhaps, 
after  all  unattained.  Barely  do  we 
misinterpret,  or  misremember  in  any 
important  particular,  a  line  that  has 
strongly  impressed  us  ;  and  it  is  better 
to  face  the  risk  of  a  trifling  mistake — 
a  risk  which  recent  discussion  of  the 
subject  showed  to  be  freely  taken  by 
some  of  onr  best-known  living  writers. 
Nor  need  we  wholly  reprobate  even  the 
shameless  cribbing  of  quotations  which 
other  men  have  won  the  right  to  use 
by  patient  study  of  the  original  au- 
thors. Robert  burton  nsed  to  be  in- 
stanced as  the  greatest  victim  of  such 
pilfering  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
lul  if  the  cribber  of  to-day  is  commonly 
aware  of  that  vast  storehouse  of  famous 
line  and  phrase,  *'  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."  A  brief  reference  by 
the  cribber  to  the  quarter,  or  quoter, 
whence  he  borrows  is,  no  doubt,  desira- 
ble, but  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of 
unsigned  work  or  deficient  memory — 
impossible.  Is  he  for  that  reason  to 
forego  the  pithy  or  beautiful  expression 
of  the  particular  sentiment  he  wishes 
to  recommend  ?  or  to  whittle  down 
such  expression  to  his  private  standard 
of  weakness  or  banality,  lest  he  seem 
to  poach  ?  Once  a  sentiment  has  at- 
tained admirable  expression,  our  alle- 
giance to  the  best  tolerates  nothing  in- 
ferior to  that.  We  demand  that  such 
recognized  best  form,  which  haunts 
our  own  minds,  shall  be  reflected  also, 
by  allusion,  if  not  by  actual  quotation, 
in  the  author  wo  are  reading.  Seldom 
have  we  either  the  power  or  the  wish 
to  question  whence  he  got  it.  Words 
once  uttered  are  no  longer  even  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  original  au- 
thors ;  certainly  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered the  private  preserve  of  those  dili- 
gent enough  to  study  him.  The  ap- 
propriator  of  other  men's  quotations 
should  be  compared,  not  so  much  to 


the  poacher,  as  to  the  unsuccessful 
sportsman  who  repairs  his  defects  as  a 
shot  by  judicious  purchase  at  the  poul- 
terer's on  the  way  home — at  least,  he 
brings  back  something  in  his  bag. 
The  first  quoter  should  rather  rejoice 
that  the  old  wisdom  he  has  disinterred 
is  borne  upon  the  lips  of  men  ;  and,  if 
he  naturally  chafes  against  the  non- 
recognition  of  his  claim  as  first  discov- 
erer, he  need  not  be  seriously  uneasy. 
The  pilferer  will  verv  seldom  be  one 
whose  rivalry  he  has  the  slightest  cause 
to  dread.  Nowhere  has  the  mere  charla- 
tan, the  mere  purveyor  of  stolen  scraps, 
so  little  chance  of  ultimate  success  on 
any  worthy  scale  as  in  the  pursuit  of 
letters.  Mere  literary  pretension  can 
never  finally  impose  itself  as  literary 
talent  or  knowledge.  The  indolence 
or  the  ignorance  which  constitutes  it 
mere  pretension  will  keep  it  so,  unless 
repaired  ;  and  in  these  diligent  days, 
when  pretension  is  discovered  so  much 
more  quickly,  it  has  no  more  chance 
of  succeeding  greatly  than  has  real 
merit,  steadily  evinced,  of  remaining 
long  without  its  **fair  guerdon"  of 
fame. 

Akin  to  misquotation,  yet  how  differ- 
ent in  its  effect,  is  the  witty  alteration 
of  the  sense  of  a  passage,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  some  quite  foreign  pur- 
pose, without  outward  change.  All 
quotation  may  be  said  to  imply  some 
share  of  wit,  which  was  well  enough, 
if  somewhat  roughly,  defined  by  Locke* 
as  the  ready  perception  of  analogies ; 
but  those  are  felt  to  be  wittiest  where 
the  resemblance,  though  close,  seems 
removed  as  it  were  to  a  distance  by 
some  obvious  differences  of  connection 
or  circumstance.  In  this  class  may  be 
cited  the  saying  of  Suetonius  about 
Caesar,  or  rather  of  Addison,  who  quotes 
it  with  some  addition  of  wit  in  No.  231 
of  the  Spectator.  A  man  conscious  of 
social  defects,  he  says,  *'  should  exert 
a  noble  spirit,  and  palliate  those  imper- 
fections which  are  not  in  his  power  by 
those  perfections  which  are,  ...  he 
should  imitate  Csesar,  who,  because  his 
head  was  bald,  covered  that  defect  with 
laurels. *'  Then  there  was  Harley's  to 
Oongreve,  who  on  the  fall  of  the  Whig 

*  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Undezstanding.*' 
Book  II.,  chap.  ii. 
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Ministry  in  1710  was  afraid  he  might 
be  deprived  of  the  post  that  Halifax 
had  given  him,  until  the  new  Minister 
gracefully  reassured  him  by  repeating 
Dido's  friendly  words  to  ^neas  : — 

"  Non  obtnsa  adeo  gestamns  pectora  Poeni, 
Nee  tarn  aversna  eqaoa  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab 
nrbe/*» 

Of  the  same  class  was  Macaulay's 
quotation  from  the  Merry  Wives,  itpro- 
pos  of  the  Johnsonese  he  found  in  the 
mouths  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
unfortunate  play  of  Irene:  **  I  do  not 
like  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  : 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler.*' 
Matthew  Arnold  alluded  to  his  own 
nomenclature  for  our  social  classes 
when,  in  some  passage  describing  Ox- 
fold,  he  quoted  the  line — 

**  There  are  our  young  barbarians ^  all  at  play." 

One  of  the  happiest,  I  think,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  first  series 
of  **  Obiter  Dicta,"  about  the  elegant 
mounting  and  get  up  of  minor  poets' 
first  volumes,  and  its  pad  contrast  with 
the  sense  of  early  doom  he  felt  in  pe- 
rusing their  contents  : — 

"  the  oonsoions  ParcaB  threvr 
Oyer  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue." 

One  recalls,  too,  how  Calverley,  hav- 
ing baffled  the  pursuit  of  a  proctor  and 
his  myrmidons,  and  reached  sanctuary 
by  a  feat  of  daring  climbing,  bade  his 
pursuers  a  cheerful  adieu  from  the  in- 
side with  the  words  :  '*  Mine  enemies 
compassed  me  round  about,  but  by  the 
help  of  my  God  I  have  leapt  over  the 
wall !"  And  lastly  I  am  reminded  of 
a  brilliant  unconscious  misquotation 
on  the  part  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  while 
reluctantly  repeating  lines  from  **  Lyci- 
das'*  about  the  vanity  of  the  homely 
slighted  shepherd's  trade,  suggested  it 
as  possibly  preferable 

**  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  the  negro's  hair  !" 

I  have  said  that  the  spread  of  the 
custom  of  quotation  is  significant  of 
the  extension  of  journalism.  But  it 
means  much  more  than  that.  It  points 
to  an  infinitely  wider  extension  of  gen- 

*  *'  We  of  Carthage  have  not  so  lost  the  edge 
of  sympathy,  nor  is  onr  Tyrian  town  so  remote 
from  the  track  of  the  car  of  Light." — JEhi,  i. 
5G7-8. 


eral  culture.  The  success  of  guotatioD, 
its  power  of  giving  pleasure,  its  chance 
of  being  appreciated,  will  always  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  reading  of  those  to 
whom  the  quotations  are  made  ;  and 
the  spread  oi  the  habit  means  not  only 
that  the  preachers  and  writers  are  more 
saturated  with  the  great  work  of  others, 
but  that  they  can  more  confidently  rely 
on  the  recognition  of  the  passages  given 
by  a  majority  of  their  audience.  More- 
over, the  range  is  perceptibly  widening. 
The  time-honored  quotations  have  be- 
come too  common  and  familiar  for  use  ; 
and  not  only  are  new  authors  brought 
into  the  field,  but  the  well-thumbed 
classic  is  laid  under  contribution  for 
new  passages. 

Not  that  quotation  is  a  very  safe  test 
of  an  author's  popularity,  still  less,  per- 
haps, of  his  merit.  To  have  won  ad- 
mission among  the  ranks  of  the  quoted 
at  all  implies,  no  doubt,  popularity  of 
some  sort  iiv  the  past,  and  a  certain 
standard  of  merit ;  but  it  would  be  ut- 
terly unjust  to  arrange  poets — and  it 
is  from  poetry  that  the  vast  majority 
of  quotations  are  made— in  a  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  lines  or  ex- 
pressions from  their  works  that  have 
become  trite.  It  may  well  be  true  that 
the  poet  of  most  genius  will  be  the  least 
often  appealed  to.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  fashion  in  quotation,  as  in  everything 
else.  A  successful  man  of  letters  can 
give  to  a  line  or  phrase  more  currency 
by  quoting  it  in  a  single  article  than  it 
has  enjoyed,  perhaps,  in  centuries  of 
its  existence  before.  In  the  best  work, 
the  wisdom  or  beauty  of  a  sentiment 
actually  suffers  sometimes  from  the 
wealth  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Where  the  general  level  is  very  high, 
there  are  few  saliences  ;  and  an  expres- 
sion that  would  attract  attention  by  its 
very  loneliness  in  an  inferior  writer, 
may  pass  unnoticed  in  an  excellent : 
yet,  once  severed  from  its  context,  its 
special  merit  is  immediately  apparent, 
and  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip  and  pen  to 
pen.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  too, 
that  to  be  much  quoted  means  to  be 
little  read.  Campbell  is  responsible 
for  many  of  our  most  familiar  phrases, 
for  instance  ^'  Distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,"  "  Angel-visits,  few 
and  far  between,"  **  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  :"  yet  how 
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many  people  now  read  either  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  or  **  Gertrude  of 
Wjoming"  ?  The  verdict  of  our  own 
time  has  gone  in  favor  of  his  ^reat  mar- 
tial odes — of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Bal- 
tic," of  **Ye  Mariners  of  England," 
of  **  Hohenlinden ;''  and  of  "The 
Soldier's  Dream" — but  of  these  only. 
The  fact  of  his  furnishing  us  with  lines 
to  quote  is  Mntness  to  that  patient  in- 
dustry in  polishing  by  which  he  repaired 
his  real  defect  of  striking  original 
power. 

Generally  speaking,  the  authors  most 
quoted  will  be  those  who  deal  most  with 
moral  truth,  with  ethical  ideas.  Such 
ideas  being  of  greater  importance,  and 
more  frequently  under  discussion  than 
any  others,  there  is  more  frequent  oc- 
casion to  illustrate  them  ;  and  a  poet 
like  Wordsworth,  rich  in  short  pas- 
sages and  vigorous  expressions  convey- 
ing ethical  truth,  will,  now  that  by  the 
help  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  others  the 
world  has  become  more  fully  aware  of 
him,  never  cease  to  be  in  demand  for 
this  purpose.  But  he  would  have  stood 
higher,  no  doubt,  had  he  written  more 
in  rhymed  verse.  Of  all  who  express 
ethical  ideas,  those  will  have  the  great- 
est drafts  made  upon  them  who  afford 
the  greatest  number  of  wittjr,  polished, 
epigrammatic  and  antithetic  sayings. 
These  are  most  easily  detached  from 
their  context ;  they  most  readily  recur 
to  the  memory  ;  and  their  wit,  point, 
and  terseness  adapt  them  best  to  the 
quoter's  purpose.  The  poet  who  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree is,  undoubtedly.  Pope  ;  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  I 
believe  Pope  to  be  more,  and  more 
often,  quoted  than  any  other  English 

Eoet.  Shakespeare's  universalljr  ac- 
nowledged  supremacy  enables  him  to 
head  the  list ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  bulk  of  quotations  made  from 
him  are  made  not  from  the  sonnets, 
lines  or  phrases  from  which  would  (for 
the  rhyme  and  other  causes)  have  stood 
the  best  chance  of  taking  rank  as  such, 
but  from  that  body  of  dramatic  work 
which  has  been  kept  constantly  before 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  countrymen, 
and  has  thus  gained  him  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  no  other  writer.  But,  put- 
ting Shakespeare  aside,  no  other  can 
compete  with  Pope  ;  and  that  not  be- 
Nsw  Sxbub.— Vox..  UX.,  No.  6. 


cause  he  moves  men  most,  or  appeals 
to  their  innermost  feelings  with  any 
special  power,  but  simply  because  his 
writings  ofFer  the  greatest  number  of 
clinches  and  tags,  of  general  proposi- 
tions suitable  to  man's  varied  relations 
with  his  fellow-man,  of  hard  little  gems 
of  pure  thought  or  reason,  perfectly 
cut  and  polished,  and  set  in  the  fine 
gold  of  wit. 

In  fact,  the  relative  position  of  au- 
thors in  this  matter  seems  to  be  largely 
decided  by  the  national  preference  of 
the  useful  to  the  merely  beautiful.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  burprising  to  find 
poets  like  Spenser,  Shelley,  and  Keats 
very  little  quoted.  Assuredly  this  is 
not  because  they  do  not  afford  innu- 
merable passages  of  beauty  and  of  pow- 
er, but  because  they  do  not  abound  in 
neatly  turned  aphorisms  that  stick  in 
the  memory  and  are  easily  reproduced. 
Take  the  last-named,  for  instance. 
Line  after  line  in  the  **  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes"  prints  an  indelible  picture  on 
the  mental  retina  ;  while  the  beauty  of 
the  odes  haunts  us  like  a  passion  or  a 
spell.  But  what  do  people  quote  of 
Keats?  hardly  anything  but  the  first 
line  of  **  Endymion" — 

"  A  thing  of  beaaty  is  a  joy  foreyer," 

and  the 

"  Beauty  is  tnith,  truth  beauty/ '  etc. 

of  the  **  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  Ex- 
quisite passages  of  his  occur  to  us,  only 
to  be  dismissed  as  too  long,  or  too  lit- 
tle precise,  for  our  purpose.  Even  in 
Pope's  case  the  principle  is  applicable. 
Probably  no  poem  of  his  is  more  suc- 
cessful, '  or  was  more  popular,  than 
**  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;"  yet  scarce 
a  line  of  it  has  become  current,  except 

'*  The  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane," 

because  the  whole  thin^  is  an  extrava- 
ganza, and  touches  reality  only  on  its 
lightest  side.  Utility,  practical  bear- 
ing, general  application— these  seem  to 
be  the  best  recommendations  to  the 
quoter ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
in  John  Selden's  mind  when  he  said 
that  **  quoting  of  authors  is  most  for 
matter  of  fact,"  like  the  citation  of 
witnesses,  and  advised  the  quotation 
only  of  ^'  such  authors  as  are  usually 
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read/'* — advice,  by  the  way,  which  had 
not  the  support  of  his  own  practice. 

But  apart  from  manner  or  subject, 
the  circumstances  of  form  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  a  hold  is 
to  be  gained  on  the  memory,  the  atten- 
tion must  be  specially  caught  in  the 
first  instance.  Alliteration  or  a  strik- 
ing oxymoron  are  among  the  most  effec- 
tive means  to  that  end,  and  rhyme  al- 
ways enjoys  a  better  chance  than  blank 
verse.  In  Shakespeare's  case  the  dra- 
matic form  and  tne  surpassing  merit 
of  his  work  have  succeeded  long  ago  in 
establishing  a  cult ;  and  all  he  wrote 
is  more  or  less  familiar.  In  a  less  de- 
gree the  same  is  true  of  Milton,  even 
without  the  help  of  the  dramatic  form. 
But  is  there  any  other  pre-Victorian 
writer  of  the  blank  line  who  is  much 
quoted  or  at  all  commonly  read  ?  Some 
two  or  three  lines  are  all  that  can  really 
take  rank  as  popular  quotations,  even 
from  a  genius  Hkc  Marlowe,  and  from 
genuine  and  delightful,  if  not  supreme- 
ly powerful,  poets  like  Thomson  and 
Young.  From  Marlowe  one  would  take 
only  the 

**  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room" 

of  Barabas'  opening  soliloquy,  and  per- 
haps the  next  line  but  one 

**  Into  what  quarter  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  ?" 

the  line  about  Helen  from  *'  Dr.  Faus- 
tus'^— 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships?" 

and  possibly  the  line  from  '^  Hero  and 
Leander,"  that  Shakespeare  quotes  in 
As  You  Like  It — 

*'  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

From  Thomson  one  would  take  only 
three  instances  from  ''  The  Seasons" — 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot" 

(^pringf), 
"Sigh'd    and    look'd    unutterable   things" 

(Summer), 

and  the  line  in  "  Autumn,"  which  de- 
scribes Lavinia's  beauty  as — 

**  When  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most ;" 
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and  nothing  at  all  from  the  '^  Castle  of 
Indolence/^  or  from  any  other  work  of 
his,  except  the  patriotic '*  Rule  BritaD- 
nia*'  from  the  masque  of  "Alfred  :" 
while  from  Young  tnere  is  "  an  awful 
pause"  ("Night  Thoughts,"  i.  65), 
the  copy-book  maxim — 

'*  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ;" 

^Nighl  Thoughta,  i.  393. 

and  the  line  that  Goldsmith  diluted  in 
*' The  Hermit"— 

**  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long/ 

—id.,  iv.  118. 

Even  the  frigid  Addison  affords  us 
nearly  as  many  as  do  these  writers,  in 
the  two  from  **  Cato" — that  already 
quoted,  and  the  more  famous  one  that 
contrasts  the  command  with  the  de- 
sert of  success  ;  and  in  the  ''  classic 
ground,"  whose  first  home  is  the  **  Let- 
ter from  Italy.*' 

Of  writers  in  the  couplet  it  seems 
somewhat  hard  that  the  work  of  those 
to  whom  we  really  owe  it — of  Joseph 
Hall,  of  Waller,  and  of  Dryden — should 
afford  us  hardlv  a  single  instance  :  per- 
haps the  "  a  lucid  mtervall''  of  the 
"  MacFlecknoe,"  and  a  line  or  two 
from  the  character  of  Zimri  in  "  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel,'*  are  the  only 
ones.  Waller  has  only  recently  been 
reintroduced  to  the  public  bv  Mr. 
Thorn  Drury's  edition  in  the  Muses' 
Library ;  and  the  merit  of  Bishop  Hall's 
*^  Satires,"  or  his  real  position  as  first 
founder  of  the  couplet  (for  Hall  had 
learned  *'  to  confine  the  sense  most 
commonly  in  distichs,''  and  bad  caught 
the  swing  of  the  metre  and  its  adapta- 
bilitv  to  satiric  purpose,  long  before 
Waller  or  Dryden  illustrated  its  capaci- 
ties), is  still  quite  unrecognized.  Dry- 
den's  "  Religio  Laici"  and  "  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,"  full  of  controversial 
argument  and  pithy  expressions  as  they 
are,  are  so  dull  as  poetry  that  they  con- 
tain no  single  line  or  phrase  that  has 
become  famous  ;  and  the  vast  body  of 
his  plays  is  hardly  read  at  all.  John- 
son's two  poems,  "  London"  and  '*  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  have  fared, 
and  deserved  to  fare,  rather  better  ;  bnt 
it  is  Goldsmith's  two  which  occupy 
with  justice  the  position  next  to  tne 
couplets  of  Pope  of  supplying  the  larg- 
est number  of  quotations  ;  though  pub- 
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lie  opinion,  in  its  comparative  estimate 
of  **The  Traveller"  and  **  The  De- 
serted Village,''  does  somewhat  less 
than  justice  to  the  extraordinary  vigor, 
picturesqae  qnality,  and  fulness,  of 
many  passages  in  tne  former. 

In  spite  of  the  instance  of  Pope's 
Bape  of  the  Lock/'  mentioned  above, 
quotation  may  be  a  tolerably  accurate 
test  of  the  relative  popularity  of  differ- 
ent works  by  the  same  author.  This 
is  rather  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  which  lend, 
support  also  to  the  view  that  rhyjiT^ 
has  a  much  better  chance  in  ihi^  re- 
spect than  blank  verse,  and  simple  than 
intricate  or  irregular  metre.  Milton's 
*'  L' Allegro,''  for  instance,  aflords  five 
quotations  at  least  of  the  first  degree 
of  commonalty — **  the  light  fantastic 
toe,"  **  the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,"  **  the  neat-handed  rhyllis," 
**  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  and  "  linkM 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."  **  II  Pen- 
seroso"  affords  perhaps  three — **the 
cricket  on  the  hearth,"  **  a  dim  relig- 
ious light,"  and  **  where  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear  ;"  and  *'  Lycidas" 
three—*'  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  "  that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,"  and  the 
line  already  mentioned  about  ''  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new."  But  the 
whole  range  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost" 
affofjds,  I  tnink,  only  six  or  seven  that 
can  'claim  anything  like  equality  of 
usa^  with  those  just  given,  namely — 

**  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven' ' 

(i.  261). 
"  CoiiXiision  worse  confonnded"  (ii.  996). 
'*  Not  ^o  know  me  argues  yoarselves  unknown*' 
(iv.  830). 
On  iiospitable  thoughts  intent"  (v.  332). 
On  tvil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues'* 
(vii.  24). 
"...  fit  audience  find,  though  few"  (vii.  30). 

and  for  the  seventh  either 

*' .  .  .  a  heaven  on  earth"  (iv.  208). 
or  the 

*'.  .  .  long  choosing   and   beginning   late" 
(ix.  26). 

Oray  is,  in  regard  to  the  small  bulk 
of  his  poetic  work,  the  most  often  quot- 
ed of  tnem  all ;  and  the  fact  is  witness 
to  the  truth  of  that  instinct  of  his  for 
the  fit  and  the  unfit  season  which  is 
responsible  for  his  so  *'  frugal  note" — 
is  witness  also  to  his  great  selective 
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skill  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  Of 
his  odes,  with  their  intricate  metrical 
scheme,  neither  "  The  Progress'  of 
Poesy'*  nor  **  The  Bard"  can  be  called 
very  popular  ;  yet  each  contains  one  or 
two  phrases  generally  familiar,  e.ff,, 
**  each  old  poetic  mountain"  and  *'  the 
Theban  eagle"  in  the  first ;  "  ample 
room  and  verga- enough"  and  "  Youth 
on  the  pronrjind  Pleasure  at  the  helm" 
in  tjji^^econd  ;  while  the  much  better 
kirown  **  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
-Eton  College"  affords  two  or  three. 
But  the  **  Elegy,"  known  and  loved 
by  all  who  have  any  care  for  poetr^y  at 
all,  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  famfliar 
bull,  absolutely  composed  of  quota- 
tions. In  the  limited  compass  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  decasyllabic 
lines,  there  are  no  less,  probably  more, 
than  thirteen  expressions,  generally 
whole  lines,  sometimes  pairs  of  lines, 
which  are  universally  known  and  quot- 
ed among^English  folk  of  ordinary  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  tremendous  testimonial 
to  the  merit  of  that  poem,  and  one 
which,  in  a  like  degree,  no  other  work 
in  our  literature  has  received. 

One  cannot,    perhaps,    conclude    a 
rambling  paper  better  than  by  citing 
the  discursive  author  of  the  *'  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature"  in  support  of  a  habit 
to  which  pure  literature  owes  so  much 
of  its  peculiar  charm.     Deploring  a 
perhaps  imaginarv  decay  of  the  custom 
in  his  own  time,  he  declares  that  '*  the 
greater  part  of  our  writers  have  become 
so  original  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate 
them.^'    He  compares  the  present  pop. 
ularity  of  the  writings  of   Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  made 
free  use  of  their  libraries,  with  the  neg- 
lect of  the  three  hundred  volumes  which 
it  was  Epicurus'  boast  to  have  written 
without    borrowing ;     and    threatens 
those  who  never  quote  with  the  penalty 
of  being  never  quoted.     **  Whatever  is 
felicitously  expressed,  risks  being  worse 
expressed  :  it  is  a  wretched  taste  to  be 
gratified  with  mediocrity  when  the  ex- 
cellent lies  before  us."    Here,  indeed, 
is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.     The 
fear  of  seeming  unoriginal  will  deter 
only  those  whose   acquaintance   with 
literature  is  so  narrow,  or  whose  men- 
tal grasp  so  inadequate,  that  they  fail 
to  recognize  beneath  the  multiplicity 
of  themes  the  comparative  fewness  of 
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ideas,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  get- 
ting clean  away  from  what  has  been 
said  and  thought  before  us.  What  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  laid  down  in  the 
sphere  of  painting  is  true  enough  of 
the  other  arts,  and  of  literature,  per- 
haps, more  than  of  any.  "  Invention/' 
he  warned  the  stttdents  of  the  Boyal 
Academy — **  inventioii  is  little  more 
than  a  new  combination  of  those  iiH- 
ages  which  have  been  previouBly  gath- 
ered and  deposited  in  the  memory- 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing  ;  he  who 
has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce 
no  combinations.  Those  who  attempt 
production  without  such  previous 
Knowledge  are  always  anticipated,  and 


diflfer  only  in  eccentricities.  The  more 
extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance 
is  with  the  works  of  those  who  have 
excelled,  the  more  extensive  will  be 
your  powers  of  invention  ;  and,  what 
may  appear  still  more  a  paradox,  the 
more  original  will  be  your  conceptioD." 
Let  the  sticklers  for  originality,  the 
devotees  of  the  new  in  any  of  its  pre- 
posterous shapes,  ponder  these  often- 
? noted  words ;  and  let  us  that  have 
ree  souls  and  unwrung  withers  hold 
firmly  by  that  allusive  and  quoting 
habit  to  which  is  due  bo  much  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  verse  of  Virgil,  Milton, 
and  Tennyson,  in  the  prose  of  Addison, 
Burton,  and  Montaigne. — Temple  Bar. 
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or  later  occurs  to  thfl  inquiring  mmd  : 
Why  can  they  all  liv!>  together  so  well 
here  in  man's  domain,  J«^hen  in  the  out- 
side world  each  demanck  »nd  exacts  bo 
extremely  different  ana  ^pecmhzed  a 
situation?  \ 

Of  course,  it  is  only  A^v^ry  J^^^S 
and  inexperienced  biologiefr.^'*^  could 
long  be  puzzled  by  this  app3F®^^  P*!*" 
dox.  He  must  soon  see  the  t^^^f  ?" 
tion  of  the  riddle,  if  he  has  reaa  "x^'^r" 
ed,  learned,  and  inwardly  digesli^  V^® 
esoteric  truth  in  the  teaching's  or 
Darwin.  For  the  real  fact  is,  in  ^^^ 
den  or  out  of  it,  most  of  thesa  p*^.^ 
could  get  on  very  well  in  a  greatf^*','* 
ety  of  climates  or  situations — irt  ^^ 
they  were  protected  against  o 
competition.  There  you  have  th 
ual  crux  of  the  problem.  It  is  no 
the  moisture-loving  plants  canno 
in  dry  situations,  but  that  the  dry> 
ing  plants,  specialized  and  adapted 
the  post,  can  compete  with  them  th 
at  an  immense  advantage,  and  so  in 
verv  short  time  live  them  down  alt. 
gether.     Every  species  in  a  state  of  na- 


A  OBEAT  many  years  ago,  I  remem- 
ber, a  curious  paradox  of  vegetable  life 
used  to  puzzle  me  not  a  little.  It  was 
the  paradox  of  cultivation.  A  particu- 
lar plant  in  a  state  of  nature,  let  us 
say,  grows  and  thrives  only  in  water, 
or  in  some  exceedingly  moist  and  damp 
situation.  You  take  up  this  waterside 
plant  with  a  trowel  one  day,  and  trans- 
fer it  incontinently  to  a  dry  bed  in  a 
sun-baked  garden  ;  when  lo  f  the  mois- 
ture-loving creature,  instead  of  wither- 
ing and  dying,  as  one  might  naturally 
expect  of  it,  begins  to  grow  apace,  and 
to  thrive  to  all  appearance  even  better 
and  more  lustily  than  in  its  native  hab- 
itat. Or  you  remove  some  parched  des- 
ert weed  from  its  arid  rocK  to  a  moist 
and  rainy  climate ;  and  instead  of 
dwindling,  as  one  imagines  it  ought  to 
do  under  the  altered  conditions,  it 
spreads  abroad  in  the  deep  rich  mould 
of  a  shrubbery  bed,  and  attains  a  stat- 
ure impossible  to  its  kind  in  its  orig- 
inal surroundings.  Our  gardens,  m 
fact,  show  us  side  by  side  plants  which, 
in  the  wild  state,  demand  the  most  va-  ^ 
ried  and  dissimilar  habitats.     Siberian,    ture  is  continnalfy  exposed  to  the  cease-        I 


«re 


squills  blossom  amicably  in  the  same 
bed  with  Italian  tulips  ;  the  alpine  sax- 
ifrage spreads  its  purple  rosettes  in 
friendly  rivalry  with  the  bogloving 
marsh-marigola,  or  the  dry  Spanish 
iris.     The  question,  therefore,  sooner 


less  com|>etition  of  every  other ;  and 
each  on  its  own  ground  can  beat  its 
competitors.  But  in  a  garden,  the 
very  thing  we  aim  at  is  just  to  restrict 
and  prevent  competition  ;  to  give  each 
species  a  fair  chance  for  life,  even  in 
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conditions  where  other  and  better- 
adapted  species  can  usually  outlive  it. 
This,  in  fact,  is  really  at  bottom  all  that 
we  ever  mean  by  a  garden — a  space  of 
ground  cleared,  and  kept  clear,  of  its 
natural  vegetation  (commonly  called  in 
this  connection  weeds),  and  deliberately 
stocked  with  other  plants,  most  or  all 
of  which  the  weeds  would  live  down  if 
not  artificially  prevented. 

We  see  the  truth  of  this  point  of 
view  the  moment  the  garden  is,  as  we 
say,  abandoned — that  is  to  say,  left 
once  more  to  the  operation  of  unaided 
nature.  The  plants  with  which  wo 
have  stocked  it  loiter  on  for  a  while  in 
a  feeble  and  uncertain  fashion,  but  are 
ultimately  choked  out  by  the  stronger 
and  better-adapted  weeds  which  com- 
pose the  natural  vegetation  of  the  lo- 
cality. The  dock  and  nettle  live  down 
in  time  the  larkspur  and  the  peony. 
The  essential  thing  in  the  garden  is,  m 
short,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  from 
the  weeds — that  is,  in  other  words, 
from  the  native  vegetation.  A  few 
minor  things  may  or  may  not  be  add- 
ed, such  as  manuring,  turning  the  soil^ 
protecting  with  shelter,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  the  clearing  is  itself  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Slight  as  this  point  seems  at  first 
sight,  I  believe  it  includes  the  whole 
secret  of  the  origin  of  tillage.  For, 
looked  at  in  essence,  cultivation  is 
weeding,  and  weeding  is  cultivation. 
When  we  say  that  a  certain  race  culti- 
vates a  certain  plant-staple,  we  mean 
no  more  in  the  last  resort  than  that  it 
sows  or  sets  it  in  soil  artificially  cleared 
of  all  competing  species.  Sowing  with- 
out clearing  is  absolutely  useless.  So 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  culti- 
vation resolves  itself  at  last  simply  into 
this— how  did  certain  men  come  first 
to  know  that  by  clearing  ground  of 
weeds  and  keeping  it  clear  of  them 
they  could  promote  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain desirable  human  foodstuffs  ? 

I  have  attempted  tentatively  to  an- 
swer this  curious  question  to  some  small 
extent  in  my  recently-published  essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Tree- Worship,  ap- 
pended to  my  translation  of  the  Aitis 
of  Catullus.  But  I  have  there  treated 
the  subject  with  great  brevity  and  in- 
cidentally only,  in  its  connection  with 
my  special  theme  of  tree-worship.     I 


think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  develop 
the  central  idea  more  fully  hei*e  in  its 
wider  aspects,  as  part  of  the  general 
historv  of  human  culture. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
premise  that  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  cultivation  is  a  far  more  commex 
one  than  appears  at  first  sight.  For 
we  have  not  only  to  ask,  as  might  seem 
to  the  inquirer  unaccustomed  to  such 
investigations,  **  How  did  the  early  sav- 
age first  find  out  that  seeds  would  grow 
better  when  planted  in  open  soil,  al- 
ready freed  from  weeds  or  natural  com- 
petitors?** but  also  the  other  and  far 
more  difficult  question,  **  How  did  the 
early  savage  ever  find  out  that  plants 
would  grow  from  seeds  at  all  ?"  That, 
I  take  It,  is  the  real  riddle  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  hitherto  escaped  all  inquir- 
ers into  the  history  and  origin  of  hu- 
man progress. 

Fully  to  grasp  the  profound  nature 
of  this  difficulty  we  musfe  throw  our- 
selves back  mentally  into  the  condition 
and  position  of  primitive  man.  We 
ourselves  have  known  so  long  and  so 
familiarly  the  fact  that  plants  grow 
from  seeds — that  the  seed  is  the  essen- 
tial reproductive  part  of  the  vegetable 
organism— that  we  find  it  hard  to  un- 
thmk  that  piece  of  commonplace  knowl- 
edge, and  to  realize  that  what  to  us  is 
an  almost  self-evident  truth  is  to  the 
primitive  savage  a  long  and  difficult 
inference.  Our  own  common  and  cer- 
tain acquaintance  with  the  fact,  indeed, 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  We  have  seen  seeds  sown 
from  our  earliest  childhood.  But  be- 
fore agriculture  grew  up,  the  connec- 
tion between  seed  and  seedling  could 
not  possibly  be  known  or  even  suspect- 
ed by  primitive  man,  who  was  by  no 
means  prone  to  make  abstract  investi- 
gations into  the  botanical  nature  or 
physiological  object  of  the  various  or- 
gans in  the  herbs  about  him.  That 
the  seed  is  the  reproductive  part  of  the 
plant  was  a  fact  as  little  likely  in  itself 
to  strike  him  as  that  the  stamens  were 
the  male  organs,  or  that  the  leaves  were 
the  assimilative  and  digestive  surfaces. 
He  could  only  have  found  out  that 
plants  grew  from  seeds  by  the  experi- 
mental process  of  sowing  and  growing 
them.     Such  an  experiment  he  was  far 
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from  likely  ever  to  try  for  its  own 
Bake.  He  must  have  been  led  to  it  by 
some  other  and  accidental  coincidence. 

Now  what  was  primitive  man  likely 
to  know  and  observe  about  the  plants 
around  him  ?  Primarily  one  thing 
only,  that  some  of  them  were  edible, 
and  some  were  not.  There  you  have  a 
distinction  of  immediate  interest  to  all 
humanity.  And  what  parts  of  plants 
were  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in 
this  respect  as  foodstuffs  ?  Those  parts 
which  the  plant  had  specially  filled  up 
with  rich  material  for  its  own  use  or 
the  use  of  its  offspring.  The  first  are 
the  roots,  stocks,  bulbs,  corms,  or  tu- 
bers in  which  it  lays  by  foodstuffs  for 
its  fature  ^roivth  ;  the  second  are  the 
seeds  which  it  produces  and  enriches 
in  order  to  continue  its  kind  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

These  two  groups  of  plant  organs, 
containing  food  laid  by  for  its  own  pur- 
poses by  the  plant,  have  been  utilized 
as  foodstuffs  by  all  the  higher  animals, 
who  feed  upon  them  in  preference  to 
the  mere  green  leaves  eaten  by  ordinary 
herbivores.  To  have  progressed  from 
the  herbivorous  to  the  f rugivorous  stage 
is  a  mark  of  advance  and  patent  of  no- 
bility in  the  animal  hierarchy.  Fru- 
givorous  animals  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  those  which  feed  mainly  or  exclu- 
sively upon  these  richer  vegetable  food- 
stuffs, fruits,  seeds,  and  tubers.  And 
a  fruit  in  the  popular  (not  of  course  in 
the  scientific)  sense  is  a  succulent  seed 
vessel,  which  has  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  juicy  sweet  pulp  as  a  bribe 
to  the  animal,  in  order  to  distract  its 
attention  from  the  precious  seed.  The 
plant  pays  blackmail  to  the  animal,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  secure  the. hope  of  its 
kind,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  gain 
the  assistance  of  the  animal  in  the  dis- 
persal of  its  seeds  under  suitable  con- 
ditions for  prompt  germination. 

Primitive  man,  then,  knows  the 
fruits  and  seeds,  just  as  the  squirrel, 
the  monkey,  and  the  parrot  know  them, 
as  so  much  good  foodstuffs,  suitable  to 
his  purpose.  But  why  on  earth  should 
he  ever  dream  of  saving  or  preserving 
some  of  these  fruits  or  seeds,  when  he 
has  found  them,  and  of  burying  them 
in  the  soil,  on  the  bare  offchance  that 
by  pure  magic,  as  it  were,  they  might 
give  rise  to  others  ?    No  idea  could  be 


up  £ 
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more  foreign  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  early  man.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
far  from  provident,  his  way  is  to  eat 
at  once  what  he  has  killed  or  pick- 
and  in  the  second  place,  how  could 
he  ever  come  to  conceive  that  seeds 
buried  in  the  ground  could  possibly 
produce  more  seeds  in  future  i  Nay, 
even  if  he  did  know  it— which  is  well- 
nigh  impossible — would  he  be  likely, 
feckless  creature  that  he  is,  to  save  or 
spare  a  handful  of  seeds  to-day  in  or- 
der that  other  seeds  might  spring  from 
their  burial-place  in  another  twelve- 
month ?  The  difficulty  is  so  enormous 
when  one  fairly  faces  it  that  it  posi- 
tively staggers  one  ;  we  begin  to  won- 
der whether  really,  after  all,  the  first 
steps  in  cultivation  could  ever  have 
been  taken. 

The  savage,  when  he  has  killed  a 
deer  or  a  game-bird,  does  not  bury  a 
part  of  it  or  an  ^g'g  of  it  in  the  ground, 
m  the  expectation  that  it  will  grow 
into  more  deer  or  more  bird  heretSter. 
Why,  then,  should  he,  when  he  has 
picKed  a  peck  of  fruits  or  wild  cereals, 
bury  some  of  them  in  the  ground,  and 
expect  a  harvest  ?  The  savage  is  a 
simple  and  superstitious  person  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  such  a  fool 
as  this  proceeding  would  make  him 
out  to  be.  He  is  not  likely  ever  to 
have  noticed  that  plants  in  the  wild 
state  grow  from  seeds — at  least  prior 
to  the  rise  of  agriculture,  from  wiich, 
as  I  believe,  he  first  and  slowly  gained 
that  useful  knowledge.  And  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  likely  ever  to  have  tried 
deliberate  experiments  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  plants,  as  if  he  were  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  These  two  ways 
being  thus  effectually  blocked  to  us, 
we  have  to  inquire,  '*  Was  there  ever 
any  way  in  which  primitive  man  could 
have  blundered  blindfold  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  and  could  have  dis- 
covered incidentally  to  some  other  func- 
tion of  his  life  the  two  essential  facts 
that  plants  grow  from  seeds,  and  that 
the  growth  and  supply  of  useful  food- 

E hints  can  be  artificially  increased  by 
urying  or  sowing  such  seeds  in  ground 
cleared  of  weeds,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
natural  competing  vegetation  ?" 

I  believe  there  is  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  primitive  man  was 
at  all  likely  to  become  familiar  with 
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these  facts  ;  but  it  is  one  so  startling, 
and  at  first  sight  so  seemingly  improb- 
able, that  I  hesitate  to  suggest  it  save 
in  the  most  tentative  manner.  Yet  I 
shall  try  to  show  that  all  the  operations 
of  primitive  agriculture  very  forcibly 
point  to  this  strange  and  almost  magi- 
cal origin  of  cultivation  ;  that  all  sav- 
age agriculture  retains  to  the  last  many 
traces  of  its  origin  ;  and  that  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  itself  is  hardly  consid- 
ered so  important  and  essential  a  part 
of  the  complex  process  as  certain  purely 
superstitious  and  bloodthirsty  practices 
that  long  accompany  it.  In  one  word^ 
not  to  keep  the  reader  in  doubt  any 
longer,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
cultivation  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  for 
crops  had  their  beginning  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  primitive  burial  system. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  one  origin  for  cultivation 
has  ever  been  even  conjecturally  sug- 
gested ;  and  that  is  a  hard  one.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  first  hint  of  cultiva- 
tion may  have  come  from  the  observa- 
tion that  seeds  accidentallv  cast  out  on 
the  kitchen-middens,  or  on  the  cleared 
space  about  huts,  caves,  or  other  hu- 
man dwelling-places,  germinated  and 
produced  more  seeds  in  succeeding  sea- 
sons. Very  probably  many  savages 
have  observed  the  fact  that  food-plants 
frequently  grow  on  such  heaps  of  ref- 
use. But  that  observation  alone  does 
not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  cultivation.  For  why  should  early 
man  connect  such  a  fact  with  the  seeds 
more  than  with  the  bones,  the  shells, 
or  the  mere  accident  of  proximity  ? 
We  must  rid  our  minds  of  all  the  pre- 
conceptions of  inductive  and  experi- 
mental science,  and  throw  ourselves 
mentally  back  into  the  position  of  the 
savage  to  whom  nature  is  one  vast  field 
of  unrelated  events,  without  fixed  se- 
quence or  physical  causation.  More- 
over, a  kitchen  midden  is  not  a  cleared 
space  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  weed- 
bed  of  extraordinary  luxuriance.  It 
brings  us  no  nearer  the  origin  of  clear- 
ing. 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  func- 
tions in  which  primitive  men  do  act- 
ually perform  all  the  essential  acts  of 
agriculture,  without  in  the  least  in- 
tending it  ;  and  that  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal act  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.     A 


recent  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  in- 
deed, whom  I  will  venture  to  identify 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  has  objected 
that  all  savages  do  not  bury  their  dead^ 
and  that  before  we  deciae  upon  any 
such  questions,  we  must  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  early  funeral  cus- 
toms. I  do  not  think,  however,  this 
objection  need  count  for  much.  We 
know  that,  on  the  whole,  burial  is  far 
the  most  ordinary  means  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  We  know  that  it  occurs 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  a  way  which 
points  back  to  it  as  extremely  primi- 
tive. We  know  that  where  other 
modes,  such  as  burning  or  mummify- 
ing, have  been  in  vogue,  they  have  al- 
ways been  preceded  in  time  by  burial, 
and  burial  has  always  been  practised 
side  by  side  with  them.  Without  going 
into  the  question  fully  here,  I  think, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
burial  is  the  earliest,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  universal,  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  ;  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  all  races  have  at  least  passed 
through  the  stage  of  burial. 

Now  burial  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  only  object  for  which  early  races, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  very 
low  savages,  ever  turn  or  dig  the 
ground.  Mr.  Frazer  has  shown  in  an 
instructive  paper  on  Funeral  Customs, 
that  the  original  idea  of  burial  was  to 
confine  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  by 

Eutting  a  weight  of  earth  on  top  of 
im  ;  and  lest  this  should  be  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  troublesome  re- 
appearances, a  big  stone  was  frequently 
rolled  above  his  mound  or  tumulus, 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  monu- 
ments, now  diverted  to  the  honor  and 
commemoration  of  the  deceased.  But 
the  great  point  to  which  I  wish  just 
now  to  direct  attention  is  this — that  in 
the  act  of  burial,  and  in  that  act  alone, 
wo  get  a  first  beginning  of  turning  the 
soil,  exposing  fresh  earth,  and  so  inci- 
dentally eradicating  the  weeds.  We 
have  here,  in  short,  the  first  necessary 
prelude  to  the  evolution  of  agriculture. 
The  next  step,  of  course,  must  be  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  And  here,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  funeral  customs  supply 
us  with  the  only  conceivable  way  in 
which  such  sowing  could  ever  have  be- 
gun. For  early  men  would  certainly 
not  waste  the  precious  seeds  which  it 
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took  them  so  mnch  time  and  trouble 
to  collect  from  the  wild  plants  around 
them,  in  mere  otiose  scientific  experi- 
ments on  vegetable  development.  But 
it  is  the  custom  of  all  savages  to  offer 
at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  food 
and  drink  of  the  same  kind  as  they 
themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  using. 
NoWy  with  people  in  the  hunting  stage, 
such  offerings  would  no  doubt  most 
frequently  consist  of  meat,  the  flesh  of 
the  hunted  beasts  or  game  birds  ;  but 
they  would  also  include  fish,  fruits, 
seeds,  and  berries,  and  in  particular 
such  rich  grains  as  those  of  the  native 
pulses  and  cereals.  Evidence  of  such 
things  being  offered  at  the  graves  of 
the  dead  has  been  collected  m  abun- 
dance by  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Frazer,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  so  that  I  need 
not  here  adduce  any  further  examples 
of  so  familiar  a  practice. 

What  must  be  the  obvious  result  ? 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  savage  quite 
unconsciously  sows  seeds  upon  newly- 
turned  ground,  deprived  of  its  weeds, 
and  furtner  manured  by  the  blood  and 
meat  of  the  frequent  sacrificial  offer- 
ings. These  seeds  must  often  spring 
up  and  grow  apace,  with  a  rapidity 
and  luxuriance  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  primitive 
hunter.  Especially  will  this  be  the 
ease  with  that  class  of  plants  which 
ultimately  develop  into  the  food-crops 
of  civilized  society.  For  the  peculiar- 
ity of  these  plants  is  that  they  are  one 
and  all — maize,  corn,  or  rice,  pease, 
beans,  or  millet — annuals  of  rapid 
growth  and  portentous  stature  ;  plants 
which  have  thriven  in  tne  struggle  for 
existence  by  laying  up  large  stores  of 
utilizable  material  in  their  seeds  for 
the  use  of  the  seedling  ;  and  this  pe- 
culiarity enables  them  to  start  in  life 
in  each  generation  exceptionally  well 
endowed,  and  so  to  compete  at  an  ad- 
vantage with  all  their  fellows.  Seeds 
of  sucn  a  sort  would  thrive  exceedingly 
in  the  newly-turned  and  well-manured 
soil  of  a  grave  or  barrow  j  and  produc- 
ing there  a  quantity  of  nch  and  edible 
grain,  would  certainly  attract  the  at- 
tention of  that  practical  and  observant 
man,  the  savage.  For  though  he  is 
incurious  about  what  are  non-essentials, 
your  savage  is  a  peculiarly  long-headed 


person  about  all  that  concerns  his  own 
immediate  advantage. 

What  conclusion  would  at  once  be 
forced  upon  him  ?  That  seeds  planted 
in  freshly- turned  and  richly  manured 
soil  produce  threefold  and  fourfold  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  knows  nought 
of  seeds  and  manures  and  soils  ;  he 
would  at  once  conclude,  after  his  kind, 
that  the  dreaded  and  powerful  ghost 
in  the  barrow,  pleased  with  the  gifts  of 
meat  and  seeds  offered  to  him,  had  re- 
paid those  gifts  in  kind  by  returning 
grain  for  grain  a  hundredfold  out  of 
his  own  body.  This  original  connec- 
tion of  ideas  seems  to  me  fully  to  ex- 
plain that  curious  identification  of  the 
ghost  or  spirit  with  the  corn  or  other 
foodstuff  which  Mr.  Frazer  has  so  won- 
derfully and  conclusively  elaborated  in 
his  admirable  work.  The  Golden  Bough. 

Just  at  first,  the  savage  would  no 
doubt  be  content  merely  to  pick  and 
eat  the  seeds  that  thus  grew  casually, 
as  it  were,  on  the  graves  or  barrows  of 
his  kings  and  kinsfolk.  But  in  proc- 
ess of  time  it  would  almost  certainly 
come  about  that  the  area  of  cultivation 
would  be  widened  somewhat.  The 
first  step  toward  such  widening,  I  take 
it,  would  arise  from  the  observation 
that  cereals  and  other  seeds  only  throve 
exceptionally  upon  newly-made  graves, 
not  on  graves  in  general.  For  as  soon 
as  the  natural  vegetation  reasserted 
itself,  the  quickenmg  power  of  the 
ghost  would  seem  to  be  used  up.  Thus 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  fresh  ghosts 
always  going  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Hence  might  gradually  arise  a  habit  of 
making  a  new  grave  annually,  at  the 
most  favorable  sowing-time,  which  last 
would  come  to  be  recognized  by  half- 
unconscious  experiment  and  observa- 
tion. And  this  new  grave,  as  I  shall 
show  reason  for  believing  a  little  later 
in  this  paper,  would  be  the  grave,  not 
of  a  person  who  happened  to  die  then 
and  tnere  accidentally,  but  of  a  deliber- 
ate victim,  slain  in  order  to  provide  a 
spirit  of  vegetation,  and  to  make  the 
com  grow  with  vigor  and  luxuriance. 
Step  by  step,  I  believe,  it  would,  at 
length,  be  discovered  that  if  only  you 
dug  wide  enough,  the  corn  would  grow 
well  around  as  well  as  upon  the  actual 
grave  of  the  victim.    Thus  slowly  there 
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would  develop  the  cultivated  iSeld^  the 
wider  clearing,  dug  up  or  labored  by 
hand,  and  finally  the  ploughed  field, 
which  yet  remains  a  grave  in  theory 
and  in  all  essentials. 

I  know  these  ideas  will  seem  forced 
and  fanciful  to  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  recent  developments  of  in- 
vestigation into  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  of  early  men  and  of  exist- 
ing savages.  But  those  who  are  aware 
of  all  that  has  lately  been  done  in  this 
department  of  anthropological  science 
will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit  that 
highly  improbable  causes  are  often  the 
real  ones,  and  that  apparent  plausibil-' 
ity  is  sometimes  the  worst  possible  rec- 
ommendation of  a  psychological  theory. 
I  will  proceed  to  show  that  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant  this  strange  and  bizarre 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  cultivation  ; 
and  that  the  tilled  field  is  often  at  our 
own  day,  and  in  our  own  country  even, 
a  grave  in  theory. 

It  is  a  mere  commonplace  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  say  that  among  early  men 
and  savages  every  act  of  life  has  a  sa- 
cred significance  ;  and  agriculture  espe- 
cially is  everywhere  and  always  invested 
with  a  special  sanctity.  To  us,  it 
would  seem  natural  that  the  act  of  sow- 
ing seed  should  be  regarded  as  purely 
practical  and  physiological ;  that  the 
seed  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
the  part  of  the  plant  intended  for  re- 
production, and  that  its  germination 
should  be  accepted  as  a  natural  and 
normal  process.  Savages  and  early 
men,  however,  have  no  such  concep- 
tions. To  them,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
piece  of  magic  ;  you  sow  seeds,  or  to 
oe  more  accurate,  you  bury  certain 
grains  of  foodstuff  in  the  freshly-turned 
soil,  with  certain  magical  rites  and 
ceremonies  ;  and  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time,  plants  begin  to  grow 
upon  this  soil,  from  which  you  finally 
obtain  a  crop  of  maize  or  wheat  or 
barley.  The  burial  of  the  seeds  or 
grains  is  only  one  part  of  the  magical 
cycle,  no  more  necessarily  important 
for  the  realization  of  the  desired  end 
than  many  others. 

And  what  are  the  other  magical  acts 
necessary  in  order  that  grain-bearing 
plants  may  grow  upon  the  soil  prepared 
for  their  reception  ?  Mr.  Frazer  has 
collected  abundant  evidence  for  answer- 


ing that  question,  a  small  part  of  which 
I  shall  recapitulate  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  read  his  remark- 
able work,  referring  students  to  Tlie 
Oolden  Bough  itself  for  fuller  details 
and  developments.  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Frazer  is  personally  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  use  I  here 
make  of  his  admirable  materials. 

All  the  world  over,  savages  and  serai- 
civilized  people  are  in  the  habit  of  sac- 
rificing human  victims,  whose  bodies 
are  buried  in  the  field  with  the  seed 
of  corn  or  other  breadstuffs.  Often 
enough  the  victim's  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  grain  in  order  to  fertilize  it 
The  most  famous  instance  is  that  of 
the  Ehonds  of  Orissa,  who  chose  spe- 
cial victims,  known  as  Meriahs,  and 
offered  them  up  to  ensure  good  har- 
vests. The  Meriah  was  often  kept  for 
years  before  being  sacrificed.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  consecrated  being,  and 
treated  with  extreme  affection,  mingled 
with  deference.  A  Meriah  youth,  on 
reaching  manhood,  was  given  a  wife 
who  was  herself  a  Meriah  ;  their  off- 
spring were  all  brought  up  as  victims. 
**  The  periodical  sacrifices,"  says  Mr. 
Frazer,  *'were  generally  so  arranged 
by  tribes  and  divisions  of  tribes  that 
each  head  of  a  family  was  enabled,  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  procure  a  shred  of 
flesh  for  his  fields,  generally  about  the 
time  when  his  chief  crop  was  laid 
down."  On  the  day  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  was  horrible  beyond  description 
in  its  details,  the  body  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  flesh  hacked  from  it  was  in- 
stantly taken  home  by  the  persons 
whom  each  village  had  deputed  to  bring 
it.  On  arriving  at  its  destination,  it 
was  divided  by  the  priest  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  he  buried  in  a  nolo 
in  the  ground,  with  his  back  turned 
and  without  looking  at  it.  Then  each 
man  in  the  village  added  a  little  earth 
to  cover  it,  and  the  priest  poured  water 
over  the  mimic  tumulus.  The  other 
portion  of  the  flesh  the  priest  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  heads 
of  houses  present.  Each  head  of  a 
house  buried  his  shred  in  his  own  field, 
placing  it  in  the  earth  behind  his  back 
without  looking.  The  other  remains 
of  the  human  victim — the  head,  the 
bones,  and  the  intestines — were  burned 
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on  a  faneral  pile,  and  the  ashes  were 
scattered  over  the  fields,  or  mixed  with 
the  new  com  to  preserve  it  from  in- 
jury. 

Jnow,  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  every  field  is  regarded  as  es- 
sentially a  grave  ;  portions  of  the  di- 
yine  victim  are  buried  in  it ;  his  ashes 
are  mixed  with  the  seed  ;  and  from  the 
ground  thus  treated  he  springs  again 
m  the  form  of  corn,  or  rice,  or  tur- 
meric.  These  customs,  as  Mr.  Frazer 
rightly  notes,  **  imply  that  to  the  body 
of  the  Meriah  there  was  ascribed  a  di- 
rect or  intrinsic  power  of  making  the 
crops  to  grow.  In  other  words,  the 
flesh  and  ashes  of  the  victim  were  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  a  magical  or 
physical  power  of  fertilizing  the  land." 
More  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  seed  itself  is  not  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  crop  :  it  is  the  seed 
buried  in  the  sacred  grave  with  the  di- 
vine flesh  which  germmates  at  last  into 
next  year's  foodstuffs. 

The  Khonds,  however,  have  some- 
what etherealized  the  conception  by 
making  one  victim  do  for  many  fields 
together.  Other  savages  are  more 
prodigal  of  divine  crop-raisers.  To 
draw  once  more  from  Mr.  Frazer's 
storehouse — the  Indians  of  Oaavaquil, 
in  South  America,  used  to  sacrince  hu- 
man blood  and  the  hearts  of  men  when 
they  sowed  their  fields.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  conceiving  the  maize  as  a 
personal  being  who  went  through  the 
whole  course  of  life  between  seed-time 
and  harvest,  sacrificed  newborn  babes 
when  the  maize  was  sown,  older  chil- 
dren when  it  had  sprouted,  and  so  on 
till  it  was  fully  ripe,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed old  men.  The  Pawnees  annually 
sacrificed  a  human  victim  in  spring, 
when  they  sowed  their  fields.  They 
thought  that  an  omission  of  this  sacri- 
fice would  be  followed  by  the  total  fail- 
ure of  the  crops  of  maize,  beans,  and 
pumpkins.  In  the  account  of  one  such 
sacrifice  of  a  girl  in  1837  or  1838,  we 
are  told  :  *^  While  her  flesh  was  still 
warm  it  was  cut  in  small  pieces  from 
the  bones,  put  in  little  baskets,  and 
taken  to  a  neighboring  corn  field.  Here 
the  head  chief  took  a  piece  of  the  flesh 
from  a  basket,  and  squeezed  a  drop  of 
blood  upon  the  newlv- deposited  grains 
of  corn.     His  example  was  followed  by 


the  rest,  till  all  the  seed  had  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  ;  it  was  then 
covered  up  with  earth."  Many  other 
cases  might  be  quoted  from  America. 

In  West  Africa,  once  more,  a  tribal 
queen  used  to  sacrifice  a  man  and  wom- 
an in  the  month  of  March.  They  were 
killed  with  spades  and  hoes,  ana  their 
bodies  buried  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
which  had  jast  been  tilled.  At  Lagos, 
in  Guinea,  it  was  the  custom  annually 
to  impale  a  young  girl  alive  soon  after 
the  spring  equinox  in  order  to  secure 
good  crops.  A  similar  sacrifice  is  still 
annually  offered  at  Benin.  The  Mari- 
mos,  a  Bechuana  tribe,  sacrifice  a  hu- 
man being  for  the  crops.  The  victim 
chosen  is  generally  a  short  stout  man. 
He  is  seized  by  violence  or  intoxicated 
and  taken  to  the  fields,  where  he  is  killed 
among  the  wheat  "  to  serve  as  seed." 
After  his  blood  has  coagulated  in  the 
sun,  it  is  burned,  along  with  the  fron- 
tal bone,  the  flesh  attached  to  it,  and 
the  brain  ;  the  ashes  are  then  scattered 
over  the  ground  to  fertilize  it. 

In  India,  again,  the  Gonds,  like  the 
Khonds,  kidnapped  Brahman  boys, 
and  kept  them  as  victims  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  various  occasions.  At  sowing 
and  reaping,  after  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion, one  of  the  lads  was  killed  by  being 
punctured  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  His 
blood  was  then  sprinkled  over  the 
ploughed  field  or  the  ripe  crop,  and  his 
flesh  was  sacramentally  devoured. 

I  will  detail  no  more  such  instances 
(out  of  the  thousands  that  exist)  for 
fear  of  seeming  tedious.  But  the  in- 
terpretation I  put  upon  the  facts  is 
this.  Originally,  men  noticed  that 
food-plants  grew  abundantly  from  the 
labored  and  well-manured  soil  of  graves. 
They  observed  that  this  richness  sprang 
from  a  coincidence  of  three  factors — 
digging,  a  sacred  dead  body,  and  seeds 
of  foodstuffs.  In  time  they  noted  that 
if  you  dug  wide  enough  and  scattered 
seed  far  enough,  a  single  corpse  was 
capable  of  fertilizing  a  considerable 
area.  The  grave  grew  into  the  field  or 
garden.  But  they  still  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  bury  some  one  in  the  field  ; 
and  most  of  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  regarded  this  victim  as  a  divine 
peisonage  ;  that  they  considered  him 
the  main  source  of  growth  or  fertility  ; 
and  that  they  endeavored  to  deserve  bis 
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favor  by  treating  him  well  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime.  For  in 
many  of  the  accounts  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  intended  victim  was 
supplied  with  every  sort  of  luxury  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  immolation.  In 
process  of  time  the  conception  of  the 
field  as  differing  from  the  grave  grew 
more  defined,  and  the  large  part  borne 
by  seed  in  the  procedure  was  more  fully 
recognized.  Even  so,  however,  nobody 
dreamed  of  sowing  the  seed  alone  with- 
out the  body  of  a  victim.  Both  giain 
and  flesh  or  blood  came  to  be  regarded 
alike  as  **  seed" — that  is  to  say,  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  was  considered 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
of  germination  and  fertility.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  either  the  actual  sac- 
rifice or  some  vague  remnant  of  it  re- 
mained as  an  essential  part  of  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Frazer's  pages  are  full  of 
such  survivals  in  moaern  folk-custom. 
From  his  work  and  from  other  sources, 
I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  these  last 
dying  relics  of  the  primitive  supersti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gomme,  in  his  Ethnology  in 
Folklore,  gives  an  account  of  a  village 
festival  in  Southern  India.  In  this 
feast,  a  priest,  known  as  the  P6traj, 
sacrifices  a  sacred  buffalo,  which  is 
turned  loose  when  a  calf,  and  allowed 
to  feed  and  roam  about  the  village. 
In  that  case  we  have  the  common  sub- 
stitution of  an  animal  for  a  human  vic- 
tim, which  almost  always  accompanies 
advancing  civilization.  The  head  of 
the  buffalo  was  struck  off  at  a  single 
blow,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  shrine 
of  the  villap;e  goddess.  Around  were 
placed  vessels  containing  the  different 
cereals,  and  hard  by  a  heap  of  mixed 
grains  with  a  drill-plough  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  carcase  was  then  cut  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  each  cultivator  re- 
ceived a  portion  to  bury  in  his  field. 
The  heap  of  grain  was  finallv  divided 
among  all  the  cultivators,  to  be  buried 
by  each  one  in  his  field  with  the  bit  of 
flesh.  Here  we  have  evidently  a  last 
stage  of  the  same  ritual  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Khonds  was  performed  with 
a  human  victim. 

Two  interesting  corollaries  may  next 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Gomme  points  out  that  relics  of  the 
self  same  custom  survived  till  recently 


at  Holne,  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  King's 
Teignton,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
proceedings  terminated  by  a  procession 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  village 
lands,  preceded  bv  the  goddess  and  the 
head  of  the  sacred  buffalo.  In  France, 
and  in  many  other  European  coantries, 
this  ceremony  still  survives  in  the  rite 
of  Blessing  the  Fields,  when  the  Host 
is  carried  round  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  In  some  cases,  every  field  is 
separately  visited  ;  and  I  believe  it  is, 
or  was  once,  the  custom  to  burv  a  por- 
tion of  the  Host  in  each  field  ;  but  this 
impression  (derived  from  vague  boyish 
recollections  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
Normandy)  I  am  unable  to  verify  by 
any  written  evidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  confirmation  on  the 
point,  should  such  be  forthcoming. 
(I  mean  confirmation  from  eye-wit- 
nesses, not  indignant  Catholic  declara- 
tions that  such  a  sacrilege  **  could  never 
have  happened.")  In  England  the 
last  survival  of  the  rite  is  shown  in  the 
custom  of  Beating  the  Bounds ;  in 
which  ceremony,  I  believe,  the  strip- 
ping of  boys  at  the  boundary-stones  is 
the  final  reminiscence  of  a  human  sac- 
rifice ;  for  the  victims  are  always 
scourged  before  being  put  to  death,  m 
order  that  their  tears  may  act  as  a  rain- 
charm.  I  throw  out  this  side-hint, 
however,  merely  as  a  suggestion  to  an- 
thropological readers. 

Similarly,  we  learn  from  Festus  that 
the  Romans  sacrificed  red-haired  pup- 
pies in  spring,  in  the  belief  that  the 
crops  would  thus  ^row  ripe  and  ruddy  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
puppies,  like  the  lamb  sacrifice  at  Holne 
and  King's  Teignton,  were  a  substi- 
tute for  an  original  human  victim. 
Professor  Ramsay,  the  great  authority 
on  Phrygian  custom,  believes  that  At- 
tis  was  at  first  represented  by  a  human 
victim,  who  **  was  probably  slain  each 
year  by  a  cruel  death,  inst  as  the  god 
himself  died  ;"  and  Mr.  Frazer  has 
shown  that  Attis  was  essentially  a  god 
of  vegetation  ;  that  one  of  his  epithets 
was  *'  very  fruitful ;"  that  he  was  ad- 
dressed as  **the  reaped  yellow  ear  of 
corn  ;*'  and  that  the  story  of  his  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection  was  inter- 
preted as  the  ripe  grain  wounded  by 
the  reaper,  buried  in  the  granary,  and 
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coming  to  life  again  when  sown  in  the 
ground.  Adonis,  again,  is  one  of  these 
gods  of  vegetation,  originally  repre- 
sented, no  doubt,  by  a  human  victim. 
The  famous  Gardens  of  Adonis  were 
baskets  or  pots  filled  with  earth,  in 
which  wheat,  barley,  and  flowers  were 
sown,  at  the  time  when  the  women 
were  mourning  over  the  dead  Adonis. 
To  this  day,  in  Sicily,  at  the  approach 
of  Easter,  the  women  sow  wheat,  len- 
tils, and  canary  seed  in  plates,  which 
are  kept  in  the  dark  and  watered  every 
two  days.  When  the  plants  shoot  up, 
''the  plates  containing  them,"  says 
Mr.  Frazer,  '^  are  placed  on  the  sepul- 
chres which,  with  effigies  of  the  dead 
Christ,  are  made  up  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Greek  churcnes  on  Good  Friday, 
just  as  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  were 
placed  on  the  grave  of  the  dead  Ado- 
nis." Mr.  Frazer  has  also  pointed  out 
the  marks  of  a  similar  element  in  the 
worship  of  Osiris.  He  was  a  deity  of 
vegetation,  the  first  to  teach  men  the 
use  of  corn,  and  his  annual  festival  be- 
gan with  ploughing  the  earth.  In  one 
of  the  chapels  dedicated  to  Osiris,  in 
the  great  temple  of  Isis,  at  Philse,  the 
dead  body  of  Osiris  is  represented  with 
stalks  of  corn  springing  from  it,  and  a 
priest  is   watering   the  stalks  from  a 

f)itcher.  Mr.  Frazer  suggests  that  the 
egend  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
^od  being  scattered  up  and  down  the 
land  ''may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
custom  of  slaying  a  human  victim  .  .  . 
and  distributing  his  flesh,  or  scattering 
his  ashes,  over  the  fields  to  fertilize 
them."  Indeed,  Manetho  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptians  used  to  burn  red-haired 
men  and  scatter  their  ashes  with  win- 
nowing fans.  I  will  not  dwell  further 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  case,  as  Mr. 
Frazer  has  already  elucidated  it  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  though,  as  will 
be  seen,  while  availing  myself  of  his 
facts,  I  differ  somewhat  in  the  origin 
1  assign  to  them. 

Mannhardt  has  collected  much  evi- 
dence of  the  curious  customs  still  (or 
lately)  existing  in  modern  Europe, 
which  look  like  survivals  in  a  very  miti- 
gated form  of  the  same  superstition. 
These  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Carrying  out  Death,"  or  "  Bury- 
ing the  Carnival."  They  are  practised 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and 


relics  of  them  survive  even  in  England. 
The  essence  of  these  ceremonies  con- 
sists in  an  effigy  being  substituted  for 
the  human  victim.  This  effigy  is  treat- 
ed much  as  the  victim  used  to  be. 
Sometimes  it  is  burned,  sometimes 
thrown  into  a  river,  and  sometimes 
buried  piecemeal.  In  Austrian  Silesia, 
for  example,  the  effigy  is  burned,  and 
while  it  is  burning  a  general  struggle 
takes  place  for  the  pieces,  which  are 

Eulled  out  of  the  flames  with  bare 
ands.  Each  person  who  secures  a 
fragment  of  the  figure  ties  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  largest  tree  in  his  gar- 
den, or  buries  it  in  his  field,  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  causes  the  crops  to  grow 
better.  Sometimes  a  sheaf  of  com 
does  duty  for  the  victim,  and  portions 
of  it  are  buried  in  each  field  as  fertil- 
izers. In  the  Uartz  mountains,  at  sim- 
ilar ceremonies,  a  living  man  is  laid  on 
a  baking  trough  and  carried  with  dirges 
to  a  grave  ;  but  a  glass  of  brandy  is 
substituted  for  him  at  the  last  moment. 
In  other  cases  the  man  is  actually  cov- 
ered with  straw,  and  so  lightly  buried. 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  a  similar  custom 
bore  the  name  of  "  Sawing  the  Old 
Woman."  In  Palermo,  a  real  old 
woman  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
on  a  cart,  and  made  to  mount  a  scaf- 
fold, where  two  mock  executioners  pro- 
ceeded to  saw  through  a  bladder  of 
blood  which  had  been  fitted  to  her  neck. 
The  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  old 
woman  pretended  to  swoon  and  die. 
This  is  obviously  a  mitigation  of  a  hu- 
man sacriQce.  At  Florence,  an  effigy 
stuffed  with  walnuts  and  dried  figs  rep- 
resented the  Old  Woman.  At  mid-Lent 
this  figure  was  sawn  through  the  mid- 
dle in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  and  when 
the  dried  fruits  tumbled  out  they  were 
scrambled  for  by  the  crowd,  as  savages 
scrambled  for  fragments  of  the  human 
victim  or  his  animal  representative. 
Upon  all  this  subject  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial has  been  collected  by  Mannhardt 
and  Mr.  Frazer.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting case  of  all  is  the  Russian  cere- 
mony of  the  Funeral  of  Yarilo.  In 
this  instance  the  people  chose  an  old 
man  and  gave  him  a  small  coffin  con- 
taining a  figure  representing  Yarilo. 
This  he  carried  out  of  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  women  chanting  dirges,  as 
the  Syrian  women  mourned  for  Adonis, 
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and  the  Egyptians  for  Osiris.  In  the 
open  fields  a  grave  was  dn^,  and  into 
it  the  figure  was  lowered  amid  weeping 
and  wailing. 

Myth  and  folk-lore  retain  many  traces 
of  the  primitive  connection.  Thus,  in 
the  genuine  American  legend  of  Hia- 
watha, the  hero  wrestles  with  and  van- 
quishes Mondamin,  and  where  he  buries 
him  springs  up  for  the  first  time  the 
maize,  or  Indian  corn  plant.  Similar 
episodes  occur  in  the  Finnish  Ealevala 
and  other  barbaric  epics. 

The  general  conclusion  I  would  draw 
from  all  these  instances  is  this  :  Culti- 
vation began  with  the  accidental  sow- 
ing of  grains  upon  the  tumuli  of  the 
dead.  Gradually  it  was  found  that  by 
extending  the  dug  or  tilled  area  and 
sowing  it  all  over,  a  crop  would  grow 
upon  it  all,  provided  always  a  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  centre.  In  process 
of  time  corpses  were  annually  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  buried  with  great 
ceremony  in  each  field.  By  and  by  it 
was  found  sufficient  to  offer  up  a  single 
victim  for  a  whole  tribe  or  village,  and 
to  divide  his  body  piecemeal  among 
the  fields  of  the  community.  But  the 
crops  that  grew  in  such  fields  were  still 
regarded  as  the  direct  gifts  of  the  dead 
and  deified  victims,  whose  soul  was 
supposed  to  animate  and  fertilize  them. 
As  cultivation  spread,  men  became  fa- 
miliarized at  last  with  the  conception  of 
the  seed  and  the  ploughing  as  the  really 
essential  elements  in  the  process  ;  but 
they  still  continued  to.  attach  to  the 
victim  a  religious  importance,  and  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  his  presence 
for  good  luck  in  the  harvest.  With 
the  gradual  mitigation  of  savagery  an 
animal  sacrifice  was  often  substituted 
for  a  human  one  ;  but  the  fragments 
of  the  animal  were  still  distributed 
through  the  fields  with  a  mimic  or  sym- 
bolical  burial,  just  as  the  fragments  of 
the  man -god  had  formerly  been  distrib- 
uted. Finally,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  other  civilized  relig- 
ions, an  effigy  was  substituted  for  a 
human  victim,  though  an  animal  sacri- 
fice was  often  retained  side  by  side  with 
it.  and  a  real  human  being  was  play- 
fully killed  in  pantomime. 

In  early  stages,  however,  I  note  that 
the  field  or  garden  sometimes  retains 
the  form  of  a  tumulus.      Thus  Mr. 


Turner,  the  Samoan  missionary,  writes 
of  Tana,  in  the  New  Hebrides  : — 

"  They  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  their 
yam  plantations,  and  keep  them  in  fine  order. 
You  look  over  a  reed  fence,  and  there  yon  see 
ten  or  twenty  mounds  of  earth,  some  of  them 
seven  feet  high  and  sixty  in  ciroamferenoe. 
These  are  heaps  of  loose  earth  without  a  single 
stone,  all  thrown  np  by  the  hand.  In  Sie 
centre  they  plant  one  of  the  largest  yams 
whole,  and  round  the  sides  some  smaller 
ones." 

This  looks  very  much  like  a  tumulus. 
I  should  greatly  like  to  know  whether 
a  victim  is  buried  in  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  idea  of  the  crop 
being  a  gift  from  the  deified  ancestor 
or  the  divine  human  victim  is  kept  up 
in  the  common  habit  of  offering  the 
first  fruits  to  the  dead,  or  to  the  gods, 
or  to  the  living  chief,  their  representa- 
tive and  descendant.  Of  the  equiva- 
lence of  these  three  ceremonies,  I  have 
given  some  evidence  in  my  essay  on 
Tree  Worship  appended  to  my  trans- 
lation of  the  Attis  of  Catullus.  For 
example,  Mr.  Turner  says  of  these  same 
Tanese  in  the  New  Hebrides  : — 

**  The  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors 
were  among  their  gods.  Chiefs  who  reached 
an  advanced  age  were,  after  death,  deified,  ad- 
dressed by  name,  and  prayed  to  on  yarious 
occasions.  They  were  supposed  especially  to 
preside  over  the  growth  of  the  yams  and  the 
different  fruit  trees.  The  first  fruits  were 
presented  to  them,  and  in  doing  this  they  laid 
a  little  of  the  fruit  on  some  stone  or  shelving 
branch  of  the  tree,  or  some  more  temporary 
altar  ...  in  the  form  of  a  table.  .  .  .  All 
being  quiet,  the  chief  acted  as  high  priest  and 

E rayed  aloud  thus  :  '  Compassionate  father, 
ere  is  some  food  for  you  ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to 
us  on  account  of  it.  *  And  instead  of  an  Amen, 
all  united  in  a  loud  shout." 

Similar  evidence  is  abundant  else- 
where. I  summarize  a  little  of  it. 
Every  year  the  Eochs,  of  Assam,  when 
they  gather  in  their  first  fruits,  offer 
some  to  their  ancestors,  calling  them 
even  by  name,  and  clapping  their  hands 
to  summon  them.  The  people  of  Eobi 
and  Sariputi,  two  villages  in  Ceram, 
"  offer  the  first  fniits  of  the  paddy  in 
the  form  of  cooked  rice  to  their  ances- 
tors as  a  token  of  gratitude."  The 
ceremony  is  called  **  Feeding  the 
Dead."  In  the  Tenimber  and  Timor- 
laut  Islands,  the  first  fruits  of  the  paddy 
are  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  ances- 
tors, who  are  worshipped  as  guardian 
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gods  or  household  lares.  The  people 
of  Lnzon  worship  chiefly  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  and  offer  to  them  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  In  Fiji  the 
earliest  of  the  yams  are  presented  to 
the  ancestral  ghosts  in  the  sacred  stone 
enclosure ;  and  no  man  may  taste  of 
the  new  crop  till  after  this  presentation. 
In  other  cases  it  is  gods  rather  than 
ghosts  to  whom  the  offering  is  made, 
though  among  savages  the  distinction 
is  for  the  most  part  an  elusive  one. 
But  in  not  a  few  instances  the  first 
fruits  are  offered,  not  to  spirits  or  gods 
at  all,  but  to  the  divine  being  himself, 
who  is  the  living  representative  and 
earthly  counterpart  of  his  deified  an- 
cestors. Thus  in  Ashantee  a  harvest 
festival  is  held  in  September,  when  the 
yams  are  ripe.  During  the  festival  the 
king  eats  the  new  yams,  but  none  of 
the  people  may  eat  them  till  the  close 
of  the  festival,  which  lasts  a  fortnight. 
The  Hovas,  of  Madagascar,  present  the 
first  sheaves  of  the  new  grain  to  the 
sovereign.  The  sheaves  are  carried  in 
procession  to  the  palace  from  time  to 
time  as  the  grain  ripens.  So,  in  Bur- 
mah,  when  the  pangati  fruits  ripen, 
some  of  them  used  to  be  taken  to  the 


king's  palace  that  he  might  eat  of 
them  ;  no  one  might  partake  of  them 
before  the  king.  In  short,  what  is  of- 
fered in  one  place  to  the  living  chief  is 
offered  in  another  place  to  his  dead 
predecessor,  and  is  offered  in  a  third 
place  to  the  great  deity  who  has  ^oirn 
slowly  out  of  them.  The  god  is  the 
dead  king ;  the  king,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  is  the  living  god,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  gods,  his  deified  ancestors. 
Indeed,  the  first  fruits  seem  sometimes 
to  be  offered  to  the  human  victim  him- 
self, in  his  deified  capacity,  and  some- 
times to  the  Adonis,  or  Osiris,  who  is 
his  crystallized  embodiment.  Our  own 
harvest  festival  seems  to  preserve  the 
offering  in  a  Christianized  form. 

I  make  these  suggestions  as  tentative 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
proved  my  case  ;  I  am  satisfied  to  have 
foreshadowed  it.  If  others  can  add 
confirmatory  evidence  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  it ;  and  I  shall  be  particu- 
larly grateful  to  any  one  who  can  sup- 
ply me  with  any  facts  as  to  the  burial 
of  the  Host  in  the  fields,  as  a  last  sar- 
vival  of  the  primitive  ceremony. — Fort- 
nightly  Review. 
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Thb  dawn  of  modern  surgery  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  barely  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  surgeons  first 
began  to  learn  how  to  treat  their  oper- 
ation wounds,  and  discovered  that  most 
of  the  compUcations  associated  there- 
with were  due  to  preventible  causes. 
Probably  the  majority  of  surgeons  will 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  previously 
to  that  date  the  successes  in  surgery 
were  due  more  to  good  luck  than  good 
management.  Aloreover,  in  former 
days  there  were  collateral  infiuences  at 
work  which  tended  to  play  havoc  with 
the  surgeon' s  results,  ioipital  wards, 
for  example,  were  contaminated  with 
the  foulnesses  arising  from  defective 
drainage,  and  in  a  hygienic  sense  were 
disgracefully  at  fault.  Even  the  medi- 
cal staffs  and  the  students  attending  at 
the    hospitals   were  apt  to  suffer  in 


health,  so  much  so  that  both  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  sick  had  to  pay  some 
penalty  in  consequence  of  the  insani- 
tary condition  of  these  institutions. 

But  a  change  for  the  better  took 
place  in  the  course  of  time.  A  hand* 
maid  to  surgery  arose  in  the  form  of 
sanitary  science.  No  sooner  were  the 
principles  of  modern  sanitation  applied 
to  hospitals  than  surgeons  at  once  be- 
gan to  obtain  better  results  in  their 
cases,  and  the  mortality  from  opera* 
tions  began  to  decline.  Erysipelas,  for 
instance,  that  infective  disease  of  in- 
definable origin,  became  less  frequent 
and  less  to  be  feared  as  a  complication 
of  wounds.  Blood-poisoning,  whose 
origin  afforded  so  frequently  an  insolu- 
ble problem  to  surgeons,  began  percep- 
tibly to  diminish,  until  at  last  some 
sort  of  rivalry  arose  between  the  sur- 
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geons  of  different  hospitals  as  to  which 
hospital  could  show  the  best  record  for 
operations  in  the  after-treatment  of 
which  no  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning 
developed.  But  looking  back  over  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  when  I  was  a  student  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  how  primiti\e,  in  a 
sense,  was  the  treatment  of  wounds 
then  in  comparison  with  that  which 
obtains  now  f  Carbolic  acid  in  1872 
had  just  begun  to  be  acknowledged  as 
a  useful  antiseptic  in  surgery,  it  was 
talked  about  a  great  deal,  and  brave 
efforts  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
princij)le,  then  rapidly  coming  into 
recognition,  of  employing  it  m  the 
treatment  of  all  wounds.  But  the  only 
carbolic  preparation  which  was  deemed 
to  be  efficacious  was  that  of  carbolic 
oil.  Carbolic  oiled  lint  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  **  uj)-to-date'*  dressing 
of  all  wounds  at  this  period,  and  sur- 
geons who  continued  to  resort  to  water- 
dressings  and  poultices  for  amputation 
and  other  wounds  were  regarded  some- 
what askance  by  their  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  pitied  for  their  want  of  pre- 
science. In  some  cases  a  decided  affec- 
tion, amounting  almost  to  superstition, 
for  the  new  antiseptic  appeared  to  be 
displayed,  and  new  appliances  were  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  more  freely 
using  it.  For  instance,  over  each  bea 
in  the  surgical  wards  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's belonging  to  the  late  Mr. a 

test  tube  was  fixed,  containing  a  little 
carbolic  oil,  in  which  was  kept  im- 
mersed a  camel-hair  brush.  Each  time 
that  the  patient's  wound  was  dressed, 
the  camel-hair  brush  was  withdrawn 
from  the  tube  and  the  wound  delicately 
anointed  with  the  oil ;  then  the  new 
dressing  was  applied,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  all  would  be  safe  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  process  of 
dressing  would  be  repeated.  I  may 
here  point  out  that  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking  the  frequent  dress- 
ing of  wounds  was  deemed  to  be  a  sine 
qud  non  in  the  successful  progress  of  a 
case.  Seldom  was  it  that  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  a  new  dressing  was  ap- 
plied. The  surgeon  always  liked  to 
nave  a  look  at  the  wound,  just  to  ^*  see 
how  it  was  getting  on,"  and  the  ex- 
cuse for  doing  so  was  the  opportunity 


afforded  of  changing  the  dressing.  Of 
course,  in  the  cases  in  which  poultices 
and  water*  dressing  were  used  the  wound 
frequently  came  under  observation,  ow- 
ing  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  dressings  employed.  This 
matter  of  the  frequent  dressings  of 
wounds  by  surgeons  in  former  days  is 
a  most  important  one,  as  will  become, 
on  comparison  with  the  rule  followed 
now,  more  apparent  later  on.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  it  was  the  only 
method  which  presented  itself  to  the 
right  judgment  of  surgeons,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dressings  was  such  that 
it  must  certainly  have  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  patients  that  the  practice 
was  followed.  There  was,  neverthe- 
less, one  serious  objection  to  it,  and 
that  was  it  interfered  with  the  primary 
healing.  "  Primary"  or  **  immediate 
union  of  a  skin  wound  is  the  result 
which  surgeons  always  like  to  obtain, 
and  while  primary  union  is  the  rule  in 
the  present  day,  in  former  times  this 
achievement,  when  it  occurred,  could 
more  often  be  ascribed  to  the  kindness 
of  Nature  rather  than  to  any  assistance 
which  she  obtained  from  the  methods 
of  surgical  treatment  adopted  by  the 
surgeon. 

The  dawn,  however,  of  the  new 
treatment  which  was  ultimately  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  whole  subject 
of  wound  treatment,  and  to  lead  sur- 
geons into  paths  of  surgical  enterprise 
which  could  never  have  been  dreamed 
of  in  earlier  times,  was  at  hand.  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Joseph  Lister  was  at  work 
in  his  laboratory  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
the  wards  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary  at 
Glasgow.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  was  engaged  in  elaborating  out  of 
it  a  system  which  ever  since  has  borne 
his  name.  In  brief,  his  method  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
flammatory changes  occurring  in  a 
wound,  associated  with  suppuration, 
wore  due  to  microbic  infection.  Here 
was  a  conviction  which  seemed  to  con- 
vev  with  it  an  infinity  of  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  might  redound  to 
the  credit  of  surgery.  What  a  vast 
field  for  speculation  and  experiment  ic 
seemed  to  open  out !  The  fact,  how- 
ever, having  been  established  by  incon- 
trovertible scientific  evidence  that  it 
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was  the  presence  of  pathogenic  germs 
in  a  wound  which  caused  all  those  de- 
plorable complications  of  blood-poi80^- 
mg  of  which  surgeons  had  so  much  to 
complain,  the  next  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  was  comparatively 
an  easy  one.  Naturally  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  insure  the  exclusion 
of  all  possible  sources  of  infection.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  condi- 
tion of  things^  the  most  elaborate  meas- 
ures were  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Evi- 
dently at  the  first  a  very  serious  view 
was  taken  of  the  wickedness  of  germs, 
and  of  their  illimitable  power  to  propa- 
gate evil.  The  science  of  bacteriology 
could  hardly  then  be  said  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, and  all  micro-organisms  conse- 
quently were  able  to  do  very  much  as 
fliey  pleased.  But  **  their  time  came'* 
when  bacteriology  blossomed  into  a  sci- 
ence. The  bacteriological  laboratory 
is  now  the  "  Scotland  Yard"  of  micro- 
organic  life.  There  is  so  much  known 
of  the  evil  ways  of  germs  that  whenever 
an  indefinable  disease  breaks  out,  or 
an  epidemic  occurs,  the  first  questions 
asked  are  :  What  and  where  is  the 
germ  ?  Then  the  bacteriologist,  like 
the  detective  sent  down  from  the  cen- 
tral police  office,  proceeds  to  lake  up 
the  case,  and  it  is  seldom  now  that  he 
fails  to  drag  the  evil-doer  before  the 
tribunal  of  science,  and  furnish  proofs 
by  which  the  micro-organism  can  be 
afterward  identified. 

In  the  early  days  of  antiseptic  sur- 
gery one  of  the  appliances  which  was 
held  to  be  the  most  indispensable  was 
the  carbolic  spray.  No  operation  was 
ever  undertaKen,  and  no  wound  was 
ever  examined,  except  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  carbolic  acid  solution  evolved  from 
a  hand  or  steam  spray.  Long  ago, 
however,  the  spray  was  discarded  ;  no 
surgeon  nowadays  deems  it  to  be  es- 
sential. On  the  Continent,  curiously 
enough,  the  spray  at  one  time  was  im- 
mensely popular.  In  one  of  the  Paris 
Hospitals  in  1880,  1  remember  seeing 
a  surgeon  operating  with  the  thermo- 
cautery, and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  spray  was  being  vigorously  ap- 
plied over  the  part  which  was  being 
dealt  with.  With  the  two  elements  of 
fire  and  (antiseptic)  water  it  could  only 
have  been  a  brave  and  robust  germ 
which  could  have  withstood  these  ter- 


rible preparations  designed  for  its  de- 
struction. 

But  the  great  principle  inculcated  by 
the  antiseptic  system  was  the  inexorable 
need  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds.  This  was  the 
primary  lesson  which  the  syst-em  taught. 
However,  as  has  so  commonly  been  the 
case  with  all  innovations,  surgeons  did 
not  at  first  fall  in  with  the  teaching. 
It  was  only  gradually  that  they  accepted 
Sir  Joseph  Lister's  propositions,  and 
decided  to  adopt  antisepticism  as  a 
routine  method  of  treatment.  But  lit- 
tle by  little  the  new  form  of  wound 
treatment  began  to  make  headway,  un- 
til now  thorough  antisepticism  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  every  surgeon's  work. 

There  was,  however,  another  lesson 
which  the  principle  of  cleanliness  as 
laid  down  in  the  antiseptic  system  in- 
culcated, and  its  eflPects  have  been  far- 
reaching  to  a  degree  which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 
In  this  connection  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  that  the  justifiability  of  an 
operation,  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 
is  entirely  a  question  of  results.  If 
the  results  be  good,  then  the  surgeon 
is  justified  in  placing  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  procedure 
within  reach  of  the  patient.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  results  be  bad,  and  the 
risks  to  life  great,  then  the  operation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  undertaking,  or  one  to 
which  surgeons,  jealous  of  their  art, 
could  freely  give  their  sanction. 

Many  operations  during  thepre-anti- 
septic  days  were  on  the  borderland  of 
being  regarded  as  unsurgical.  Some 
even  were  actually  condemned,  as  being 
almost  criminal,  and  as  refiecting  un- 
measured censure  upon  those  surgeons 
who  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  tnem. 

Since,  however,  the  introduction  of 
the  principles  of  antisepticism  a  change 
has  come  over  the  scene.  The  other 
lesson  which  surgeons  have  learned 
from  the  system  is — confidence.  Hav- 
ing now  full  knowledge  of  how  their 
operation  wounds  in  former  days  did 
badly,  they  now  know  how  to  prevent 
untoward  accidents  in  this  direction, 
and  the  confidence  thus  gained  has  led 
them  far  afield  in  surgical  enterprise, 
and  has  prompted  them  to  undertake 
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many  an  operation  whi<h  otherwise 
would  have  been  considered  unsnrgical^ 
to  the  great  gain  of  hamanity  both  in 
the  relief  from  the  physical  and  mental 
suffering  obtained  ana  in  the  saving  of 
life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
which  the  scientific  treatment  of 
wounds  has  brought  to  light  is  the 
amount  of  interference  which  certain 
tissues  will  now  tolerate  without  show- 
ing inflammatory  resentment.  Two 
instances  of  this  will  suffice.  First 
there  is  the  peritoneum,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  former  days  the  surgeon  always 
dreaded  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  peritoneum.  It  was  always  so 
ready  to  retaliate  by  becoming  inflamed. 
Like  a  spoilt  chila,  its  resentment  sel- 
dom appeared  to  be  reasonable,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  when  the  perito- 
neum did  become  inflamed  the  patient 
was  always  placed  in  peril  of  his  life. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  opera- 
tions involving  the  peritoneum  were 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  sur- 

geons.  If  they  did  interfere  with  this 
ighly  ill-humored  membrane,  they 
never  could  foretell  what  the  result 
would  be.  Sometimes  all  went  well — 
no  one  pretended  to  explain  how — and 
then  the  cure  was  very  naturally  made 
the  most  of.  Most  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  thus 
the  larjge  number  of  surgical  affections 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  peri- 
toneum were  for  the  most  part  deemed 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  sur- 
gery, owing  to  the  mortality  with  which 
tbe  attempts  at  surgical  relief  were  as- 
sociated. But  another  mem  brane  com- 
peted with  the  peritoneum  in  the  intol- 
erance to  interference  which  it  present- 
ed, and  that  was  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  the  lining  membrane  of  joints. 
This  membrane,  too,  was  always  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  surgeons  with  great 
misgiving  when  it  was  openly  wound- 
ed. Truly,  there  was  reason  for  this 
misgiving,  inasmuch  as  external  wounds 
of  joints  in  olden  days  were  frequently 
disastrous  in  their  results.  The  joints 
became  acutely  inflamed  ;  this  inflam- 
mation was  often  followed  by  their  de- 
struction, and  in  order  to  save  life  am- 
putation had  frequently  to  be  resorted 
to.      When  we  reflect  that  the  only 
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treatment  ayailable  in  the  pre-antisep- 
tic  days  for  wounds  of  joints  was  rest, 
the  application  of  cold  and  of  leeches 
to  subdue  inflammation,  can  surprise 
be  felt  that  the  results  were  so  disas- 
trous to  the  hapless  patient  ? 

What  is  now  the  picture  presented 
by  peritoneal  surgery,  and  the  surgery 
01  wounded  joints  ?  Cheerfulness  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  gratification  at  the  relief  obtained 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Operations 
involving  the  peritoneum  are  now 
among  the  commonest  in  surgery. 
This  formerly  ill-natured  membrane  is 
no  longer  dreaded.  Surgeons  of  the 
present  day  know  exactly  how  to  deal 
with  it.  They  have  learned  that  it 
was  the  intrusion  of  germs,  and  not 
the  surgical  interference  which  the 
peritoneum  resented.  Nowadays,  pro- 
vided due  respect  be  paid  to  its  nat- 
ural idiosyncrasy  against  micro-organ- 
isms, the  peritoneum  may  almost  be 
handled  with  impunity.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  it  is  dealt  with  surgically, 
the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to 
treat  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
''surgical  politeness,"  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  special  *'  toilette"  of  antiseptic  so- 
lutions or  sterilized  water,  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, the  establishment  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
pathogenic  germs  which  might  have 
invaded  its  surface.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  surgery 
of  the  joints,  and  the  untoward  and 
disastrous  results  which  used  formerly 
to  distinguish  these  latter  forms  of  in- 
jury have,  happily,  now  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  elaborate,  and  yet  withal  indis- 
pensable procedures  adopted  by  antisep- 
tic surgeons  preparatory  to  undertaking 
an  operation  would  probably  appear 
something  marvellous  in  their  minute- 
ness to  the  casual  observer.  The  at- 
tention, almost  extravagant  as  it  would 
seem,  paid  to  the  smallest  details,  would 
tend  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
person  rather  pity  than  admiration. 
So  much  of  it  would  seem  to  be  unnec- 
essary, and  the  whole  exhibition  of 
carefulness  would  be  suggestive  of  the 
action  of  a  man  who  was  merely  indulg- 
ing in  one  of  his  special  fads.  But  this 
would  be  a  false  conclusion  at  which  to 
51 
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arrive.  In  the  pursuit  of  cleanliness — 
cleanliness  that  is,  in  a  scientific  sense 
— no  detail  is  so  insignificant  that  the 
surgeon,  in  the  interests  of  his  patient, 
can  afford  to  overlook  it.  There  are 
three  locations,  so  to  speak,  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  of  which  must  be  above 
suspicion  before  the  operator  is  justified 
in  proceeding  to  his  work.  These  are 
the  surgeon's  hands,  his  instruments, 
and  the  integument  covering  the  part 
of  the  patient's  body  at  which  the  oper- 
ation is  about  to  be  performed.  How 
is  the  requisite  cleanliness  in  each  case 
secured  ?  So  far  as  the  hands  are  con- 
cerned, by  profuse  scrubbing  with  a 
nail  brush  in  soap  and  hot  water,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thorough  drenching  in  some 
antiseptic  solution,  as  that  of  1  in  2,000 
of  jierchloride  of  mercury  ;  so  far  as 
the  instruments  are  concerned,  by  ster- 
ilizing them,  that  is  by  boiling;  them 
in  water,  or  by  passing  them  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  placing 
them  in  a  steam  sterilizer,  ana  then, 
when  the  operator  is  ready  to  begin, 
by  putting  them  into  a  receptacle  con- 
taining an  antiseptic  solution,  as  for 
example,  that  of  carbolic  acid.  Lastly, 
so  far  as  the  patient's  integument  is 
concerned,  by  washing  the  part  first 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  hav- 
ing previously  shaved  it  if  necessary, 
and  afterward  with  a  perchloride  of 
mercury  solution,  or  if  the  part  be 
greasy,  by  removing  all  the  greasy  ma- 
terial by  scrubbing  it  with  ether. 
Without  going  into  further  details, 
these  are  the  cardinal  precepts  of  the 
science  of  operating  in  the  present  day. 
Of  course,  each  wound  which  in  this 
manner  is  made  under  aseptic  condi- 
tions, as  it  is  called,  is  kept  aseptic,  bj 
the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings,  until 
healing  has  taken  place.  The  results 
of  this  method  of  treatment  of  wounds 
arc  nothing  less  than  wonderful  in 
comparison  with  those  which  the  earlier 
surgeons  were  able  to  obtain.  What 
happens,  alter,  say  the  amputation  of 
a  limb  nowadays  ?  The  rule  is — noth- 
ing. Nothing,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 
the  uneventful  convalescence  of  the 
patient.  The  dressings  are  not  touch- 
ed, unless  the  temperature  and  the 
Sulse  of  the  patient  indicate,  by  some 
isturbance,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  examine  the  wound.     The  temper- 


ature and  the  pulse  are  the  surgeon's 
mide  ;  he  takes  his  cue  from  them. 
Nothing  can  be  amiss  in  the  wound  if 
these  remain  normal,  and  thus  it  fol- 
lows that  a  large  wound,  such  as  that 
following  an  amputation,  heals  soundly 
from  first  to  last  without  any  suppura- 
tion. What  a  contrast  with  that  which 
obtained  in  former  days  !  Suppura- 
tion then  was  thought  to  be  an  indis- 
Eensable  part  of  the  healthy  process  of 
ealing.  In  the  present  time,  on  the 
contrary,  a  surgeon  is  held  to  have 
failed  in  his  practice  of  the  principles 
of  surgical  cleanliness,  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  operation  wounds,  originally  asep- 
tic, suppuration  occurs. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will 
be  gathered  how  vast  have  been  the 
strides  in  this  department  of  the  art  of 
surgery.  Surgeons  have  now  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  tech- 
nique of  their  operations  are  concerned. 
In  this  particular,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  whence  further  improve- 
ment could  come.  But  all  this  elabo- 
rate carefulness,  this  striving  after  sci- 
entific cleanliness,  this  deliberate  meth- 
odism  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  only 
goes  to  show  how  the  science  of  surgery 
IS  being  evolved,  and  how,  also,  its 
progress  as  an  art  is  being  sustained  by 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  those  whose 
calling  in  life  it  has  become. 

From  these  generalities  I  will  now 
descend  to  particulars,  and  in  doing  so 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
— What  is  the  evidence  of  surgical  prog- 
ress during  the  past  few  years,  as  dis- 
played in  the  introduction  of  new  oper- 
ations, new  methods  of  surgical  treat- 
ment, new  appliances  for  the  relief  of 
surgical  suffering  ?  In  order  to  deal 
with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  propose 
to  taise  seriatim  the  various  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body,  the  modern  surgery 
of  which  illustrates  best  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  regard  ; 
and  the  first  organ  which  seems  to  call 
for  notice  is  the  brain.  What,  then, 
is  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  in  the  pres- 
ent day  ? 

The  first  point  which  attracts  atten- 
tion in  this  connection  is  the  marked 
illustration,  comprised  in  the  surgery 
of  the  brain,  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  sciences  upon  which  the  profession 
of  healing  is  founded.      The  present 
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gratifying  position  of  brain  surgery  has 
been  almost  entirely  the  resalt  of  the 
work  of  physiologists,  that  is  to  say, 
saving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  locali- 
zation of  the  functions  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which 
we  are  now  in  possession,  and  which 
has  been  entirely  the  result  of  physio- 
logical inquiry,  the  brain  would  still 
have  remained  an  inaccessible  organ  to 
surgical  relief. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times 
there  was  no  means  of  knowing  with 
any  certainty  what  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  brain  lesions  implied.  In 
all  brain  cases  except  those  where  the 
brain  had  been  severely  injured,  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  was  very  defi- 
nite, it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  special  part 
of  the  ofRan  which  was  involved.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  certain  physiologists  of 
making  some  effort  to  localize  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain  what  parts  of  the  brain  were 
specially  associated  with  the  various 
movements  performed  by  the  body. 
The  investigations  into  this  subject 
have  been  productive  of  most  valuable 
results.  The  first  step  in  this  original 
inquiry  was  made  by  Broca,  who  point- 
ed out  that  the  condition,  technically 
known  as  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient 
loses  the  faculty  of  converting  his  ideas 
into  articulate  speech,  was  associated 
with  a  definite  lesion  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolu- 
tion. From  this  small  beginning,  in 
1861,  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
gradually  progressed,  until  in  the  pres- 
ent day  it  may  be  said  to  be  complete  ; 
in  brief,  the  doctrine  of  the  localization 
of  the  cerebral  functions  is  now  fully 
established.  The  chief  workers  in  this 
special  field  of  physiology  were  Hitzig 
and  Ferrier,  and  the  mode  by  which 
their  investigations  were  made  included 
experimentation  upon  the  brains  of 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals.  It 
was  mainly,  however,  from  the  mon- 
keys that  the  most  important  results 
were  derived.  I  mention  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  how  many 
just  reasons  exist  which  render  legiti- 
mate the  performance  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  in  the  elucidation  of 
facts  of  supreme  moment  to  humanity 


at  large.  Saving  for  these  experiments 
and  the  knowledge  so  gained  from 
them,  surgeons  would  not  have  been 
in  a  position  to  adopt  those  measures 
of  surgical  relief  which  have  since  re- 
sulted in  the  rescue  of  many  a  patient 
from  certain  death.  Undeniably  hu- 
manity owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
reputed  Simian  ancestors,  but  '^  neces- 
sity has  no  law,'*  and  surely  if,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  monkeys,  mankind 
would  benefit  ever  afterward,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  the  means  was  justified  by  the 
end.  Thus,  then,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  localization  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, medical  men  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  estimate  the  precise  locality  of 
a  lesion  of  the  brain.  The  extent  to 
which  this  knowledge  is  applied  is 
shown  by  the  rules  which  obtain  re- 
specting the  exact  seat  of  operation 
when  trephining  becomes  necessary. 
After,  for  example,  an  injury  to  the 
skull  associated  with  symptoms  of  par- 
alysis indicating  some  cerebral  lesion, 
the  precise  locality  of  the  operation  on 
the  skull  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  paralysis  which  is  present. 
Whether  it  be  paralysis  of  the  arm  and 
leg,  or  of  the  arm  only,  or  if  there  be 
facial  paralysis  with  aphasia,  or  what- 
ever the  special  form  may  be,  in  each 
and  every  case  the  trephine  has  to  be 
applied  over  a  particular  and  distinct 
part  of  the  skull.  The  reason  of  this, 
of  course,  is  that  the  symptoms  point 
to  a  particular  locality  of  the  brain 
being  involved,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease  the  surgeon  ap- 
plies his  trephine  over  that  part  of  the 
skull  opposite  to  which  his  Knowledge 
teaches  him  that  the  lesion  will  be 
found. 

In  France  certain  French  surgeons 
have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  operative  treatment  of  idiocy  in 
children.  A  fair  number  of  cases  have 
now  been  recorded  in  which  operative 
interference  has  been  carried  out  with 
most  gratifying  results.  The  cases 
coming  under  this  category  are  those 
in  which,  as  it  is  assumed,  there  has 
been  premature  union  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  brain  has  been  unable  to  de- 
velop. This  interference  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  is  attended  with 
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eymptoms,  more  or  less  marked,  of 
idiocy,  which  short  of  operative  meas- 
ures does  not  admit  of  any  treatment. 
The  operation,  technically  known  as 
craniectomy,  has  for  its  object  the  re- 
moval of  some  j>ortion  of  the  bony  cov- 
ering of  the  brain,  thus  allowing  of  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  or- 
gan. It  is  not  needful  here  to  describe 
further  ihe  various  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure, but  the  following  case  may  be 
cited  of  the  benefit  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  its  performance.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  little  girl  eight  years  of 
age.  The  history  snowed  that  when 
she  was  fifteen  months  old  she  was  only 
able  to  walk  with  difBculty,  while  at 
eighteen  months  it  was  noticed  that 
her  intelligence  was  deficient.  At  the 
a^e  of  eight,  when  she  first  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  the  physical 
development  was  quite  normal,  but  her 
intelligence  was  t^at  of  an  infant.  The 
child  had  been  sent  to  school,  without, 
however,  ever  being  able  to  learn  even 
her  letters,  she  could  not  talk  intelli- 

Sently,  neither  had  she  any  idea  of 
anger ;  several  times,  witnout  the 
least  apprehension  of  the  results,  she 
had  nearly  thrown  herself  out  of  the 
window.  She  walked  always  with  her 
head  down,  and  never  could  fix  her 
eyes  on  anything.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, any  operative  interference 
seemed  to  hold  out  but  little  chance  of 
^ood  resulting.  However,  the  parents 
insisted,  and  the  surgeon,  fortified  by 
their  earnest  entreaty,  consented  to 
perform  the  operation.  The  result  was 
certainly  remarkable.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  operation  the  child  took  no- 
tice of  every  one  ;  asked  for  something 
to  eat — a  thing  she  had  never  done  be- 
fore in  her  life — and  cried  for  her  par- 
ents. In  eight  days'  time  the  wound 
had  soundly  healed,  and  before  leaving 
the  hospital  she  was  able  to  amuse  her- 
self, and  to  walk  well,  while  the  good 
progress  continued  after  her  return 
home. 

With  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
now  possess  of  brain  lesions,  of  the 
symptoms  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated, and  of  the  procedures  which  may 
be  adopted  for  their  relief,  brain  sur- 
gery would  still  be  impossible  in  the 
absence  of  antisepticism.     The  brill- 


iant results  which  surgeons  have  been 
able  to  claim  in  this  department  of 
their  art  has  been  largely  the  outcome 
of  this  method  of  wound  treatment. 
It  needs  no  demonstration  to  point  ont 
that  in  dealing  with  structnres  sach  as 
those  involved  in  brain  surgery,  the 
operator  must  leave  no  trace  of  his 
work  beyond  those  procedures  which 
are  necessary  ;  if  the  life  of  his  patient 
is  to  be  saved,  no  latitude  can  be  al- 
lowed for  septic  infection  of  the  wound, 
or  for  suppuration  ;  from  first  to  last 
there  must  be  no  complication  arising 
from  the  operation  if  a  food  result  is 
to  be  secured.  Happily,  however,  un- 
der strict  anti8e])ticism,  no  misgiving 
need  be  felt  in  this  respect,  and  in  their 
methods  to  avoid  wound  infection  anti- 
septic surgeons  have  full  confidence. 
Most  serious  injuries  to  the  brain  are 
now  recovered  from,  those  even  inyoly- 
ing  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
loss  of  brain  substance.  Some  remark- 
able instances  of  successful  results  from 
these  injuries  have  been  recorded,  the 
credit  for  which  can  be  attributed  to 
antisepticism.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  in  no  way  resent  the 
free  application  of  antiseptic  solutions. 
Just  when  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  was 
first  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
some  doubt  was  felt  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  employ  this  powerful  drn^ 
in  brain  injurfea.  I  well  remember  I 
clinical  lecture  in  my  student  days 
given  by  a  surgeon  upon  cases  of  com- 

Eound  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which 
e  described  the  case  of  a  youth,  aged 
seventeen,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  for  a  severe  injury  to  the  fron- 
tal bone.  The  violence  of  the  blow 
had  been  such  that  a  quantity  of  brain 
matter  was  protruding  and  damaged 
beyond  repair.  The  surgeon,  moat 
properly,  as  we  know  now,  thoroughly 
washed  the  whole  of  the  brain  surface 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and, 
**  would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen,'^  he 
said,  *'  the  patient  never  had  an  un- 
favorable symptom,  for  the  wound 
healed  soundly  and  he  made  an  unin- 
terrupted recovery  ?*'  He  deduced 
therefrom  the  principle  that  brain 
wounds  should  be  treated  with  carbolic 
acid  in  the  same  way  as  wounds  uf  the 
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soft  parts — a  substantial  advance  in 
wound  treatment,  seeing  that  this  was 
in  pre-antiseptic  days. 

Illustrative  of  the  progress  which  has 
also  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  brain,  I  may  men- 
tion the  following  example.  A  man 
fired  two  bullets  from  a  revolver  into 
his  head  above  the  temple  on  the  left 
side.  He  did  not  become  unconscious 
until  the  following  day,  and  then  the 
serious  symptoms  commenced  ;  convul- 
sive movements  began  on  the  right  side 
which  ended  in  that  side  becoming 
completely  paralyzed.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  some  operative 
interference  with  a  view  to  affording 
relief,  and  the  skull  over  the  seat  oi 
the  iniury  was  trephined.  The  bullets 
were  found  lying  upon  the  surface  of 
the  brain  over  that  portion  which  is 
technically  known  as  the  third  frontal 
convolution  on  the  left  side.  They 
were  at  once  removed,  as  well  as  several 
large  blood  clots,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  brain  substance  which  was 
seen  to  have  been  severely  injured. 
The  wound  was  plugged  with  antisep- 
tic dressings,  and  the  patient  taken 
back  to  bed.  Three  days  after  the 
operation  good  progress  to  recovery 
was  being  made  ;  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms had  (][uite  disappeared,  as  well  as 
others  which  had  been  noticed.  Ulti- 
mately the  man  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  quite  well. 

Closely  identified  with  the  surgery  of 
the  brain  is  the  surgery  of  the  spine, 
in  connection  with  which  a  few  obser- 
vations may  now  be  made. 

Speaking  generally,  the  improvement 
in  this  department  of  surgery  has  also 
been  highly  satisfactory  as  the  result 
of  the  progress  of  surgical  science,  and, 
here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  far 
above  all  the  remarkable  instances  of 
surgical  progress  which  have  recently 
occurred  must  be  placed  the  classical 
case  in  which  a  tumor  of  the  spine  was 
successfully  diagnosed  and  removed. 
The  history  of  the  case  reads  more  like 
a  romance  in  surgery  than  a  record  of 
actual  facts.  Very  briefly  I  may  here 
refer  to  some  of  its  details.  A  patient 
had  suffered  for  three  years  from  se- 
vere localized  pain  beneath  the  left 
shoulder   blade,  when  he  came  under 


treatment.  The  source  of  the  pain  was 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  ; 
nothing  definite  could  be  assigned  as  its 
cause.  As  time  progressed,  however, 
paralytic  symptoms  developed  first  in 
one  and  then  in  the  other  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  and  these  symptoms  were 
subsequently  succeeded  by  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 
The  conclusion  was  then  arrived  at, 
that  the  case  was  one  of  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  by  the  process  of 
reasoning  technically  known  as  the 
method  of  exclusion,  the  opinion  was 
formed  that  in  all  probability  the  press- 
ure signs  were  due  to  a  tumor.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  operation  afford- 
ed the  only  chance  of  escape  from  cer- 
tain death,  after  intense  suffering. 
But  the  suggestion  was  no  sooner  sub- 
mitted to  the  patient  than  he  expressed 
an  urgent  desire  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried out,  without  any  delay.  The  oper- 
ation was  performed,  under,  of  course, 
the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions ; 
the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  and  a  tu- 
mor was  found  pressing  upon  the  cord. 
The  tumor,  together  with  some  portion 
of  the  nerve  to  which  it  was  adherent, 
was  removed,  and,  without  entering 
into  further  detail,  it  need  only  bi 
mentioned  that  the  patient  made  a  com- 
plete recovery,  all  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms and  pain  disappeared,  ultimately 
leaving  him  in  excellent  health.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  tu- 
mor involving  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
exposed  and  successfully  removed,  and 
the  issue  of  the  case  undeniably  shows 
that  the  operation  in  question  can  be 
legitimately  added  to    those   surgical 

Srocedures  which  the  science  of  the 
ay  has  rendered  justifiable. 
Another  great  advance  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  surgical  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  is  shown 
by  the  good  results  which  have  been 
obtained  after  operations  undertaken 
for  the  union  of  divided  nerves.  Un- 
til quite  recent  years  the  importance 
was  not  recognized  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  an  important  nerve  which 
had  happened  to  be  divided  in  a  wound. 
Of  course,  nowadays  surgeons  know 
that  it  is  just  as  absolutely  essential  to 
suture  a  divided  nerve  in  a  wound  as  it 
is  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by  tying 
the  arteries. 
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Unless  the  continaity  of  the  nerve 
be  restored,  loss  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion will  result  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed,  a  contingency 
which  is  obviously  attended  with  the 
most  serious  disadvantages  when  the 
part  happening  to  be  anected  is,  say, 
the  hand.  But  even  where  the  omis- 
sion has  occurred  to  bring  the  ends  of 
the  divided  nerve  together,  and  the 
usual  results  have  followed,  many  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerve  have  been  restored 
by  a  subsequent  operation  of  suturing. 
In  one  case  of  this  description  which 
recently  occurred,  a  little  girl  was  se- 
verely mjured  in  the  right  arm  by  the 
bursting  of  a  soda-water  bottle.  The 
wound  was  treated  at  the  time  secun- 
dum artem,  but  the  main  nerve  of  the 
limb,  which  had  been  divided,  was  un- 
attended to.  Four  months  after  the 
accident,  however,  a  surgeon  cut  down 
upon  the  injured  part,  after  perfect 
healing  had  taken  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  continuity  of  the 
nerve  whose  functions  had  remained 
in  abevance.  He  found  the  divided 
ends  01  the  nerve  about  an  inch  apart, 
and  after  freeing  Ihem  of  the  thick- 
ened tissue  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded he  then  proceeded  to  unite 
them  with  silk  sutures.  The  result 
was  that  on  the  following  day  the  power 
of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  nerve  had  largely  returned,  and  the 
recovery  of  muscular  power  was  begin- 
ning to  be  established. 

In  keeping  with  the  principle  that 
there  must  be  no  solution  of  continuity 
of  a  nerve  if  its  functions  are  to  be 
properlv  maintained  is  the  method  now 
adopted  by  surgeons  transplanting 
nerve  tissue  from  one  part  to  another 
in  order  to  fill  up  a  **  gap'*  which  from 
some  cause  or  another  may  have  arisen 
in  a  nerve.  The  best  instance  of  the 
practice  of  this  method  which  has  been 
recorded  occurred  in  connection  with 
a  case  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at 
Leeds.  A  small  tumor  was  removed 
from  the  median  nerve  in  a  patient's 
arm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  itself  was  taken 
away  ;  this  was  naturally  followed  by 
the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  of  the 

Earts  supplied  by  the  nerve.      After, 
owever,  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours, 


a  piece  of  healthy  nerve  from  a  leg 
which  had  just  been  amputated  was  ob- 
tained, and  with  the  borrowed  piece  of 
tissue  the  continuity  of  the  patient's 
nerve  was  i*estored.  The  result  was 
perfectly  successful,  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  power  being  complete  and  perma- 
nent. The  process  of  transplanting 
tissues  from  man  to  man,  of  wnich  the 
above  is  an  example,  or  from  the  lower 
animals  to  man,  has  in  recent  years 
come  to  occupy  an  important  position 
in  surgery,  it  might  be  thought  that 
a  piece  of  nerve,  of  bone,  or  of  skin, 
removed  from  all  its  normal  connec- 
tions would  at  once  die,  and  would  be 
useless  for  any  purpose  of  grafting. 
But  such  is  not  the  case,  rrovided 
strict  antisepticism  be  observed  and  the 
transplanting  process  be  carried  out  in 
absolute  accordance  with  surgical  prin- 
ciples, the  transplanted  tissue  will  live, 
and  by  uniting  with  the  tissues  in  its 
new  situation  will  in  every  respect  ulti- 
mately fulfil  the  functions  of  that  the 
place  of  which  it  has  taken. 

The  progress  of  modern  surgery  is, 
perhaps,  shown  most  of  all  in  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  affections  involving 
the  peritoneum.  Here  the  successes 
of  surgery  have  been  most  gratifying. 
In  order  to  gather  to  what  extent  the 
advance  has  been  in  this  regard  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  medical  jour- 
nals. What  disclosures  are  there  to  be 
found  of  failures  in  surgical  practice, 
and  of  the  crudeness  of  the  principles 
which  then  guided  surgeons  in  the 
practice  of  their  art !  Not  only  was 
the  diagnosis  generally  at  fault,  but 
nothing,  of  course,  was  known  of  the 
surgical  treatment  of  these  cases.  But 
the  surgeon  was  not  to  blame.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  his  profession  which  was  wanting. 
So  far  as  he  could,  he  relieved  his  pa- 
tients, but  it  was  seldom  that  he  could 
do  much.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  patients  innumerable  then  suc- 
cumbed who  nowadays  could  have  been 
readily  relieved  by  surgical  interfer- 
ence, and  their  lives  saved.  To  read 
the  records  of  the  cases  publii>hed  in 
the  journals  in  question  can  scarcely 
be  done  with  complacency  by  the  light 
of  modern  surgery  :  the  conviction  be- 
comes so  strong  of  the  opportunities 
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which  were  lost,  of  the  mistakes  made, 
and  of  the  unnecessary  suffering  per- 
mitted to  exists  that  tne  self-imposed 
task  of  glancing  at  the  records  of  the 
surgery  of  the  past  is  by  no  means  an 
attractive  one.  Still,  in  this  connec- 
tion,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  medical  journals  continue  as  here- 
tofore to  discharge  their  function  of 
recording  contemporary  medical  liter- 
ature, and  who  can  say  how  we  shall 
be  judged  by  those  who  follow  us  ? 
Despite  the  present  satisfactory  position 
of  modern  surgery,  it  may  be  that  fu- 
ture generations  of  surgeons  will  have 
much  to  cavil  at,  so  far  as  our  methods 
of  surgical  treatment  are  concerned. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  be  able  to  im- 

Erove  upon  our  results,  for  at  no  time 
ave  these  been  better  ;  but  thejr  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  respecting  the 
means  by  which  we  arrived  at  them. 
Quite  possibly  in  the  present  day  cer- 
tain surgical  procedures  are  capable  of 
improvement  in  detail — it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  this  was  not  the 
case — but  time  and  experience  only 
can  show  how  improvement  can  be  ef- 
fected, and  in  the  mean  time  surgeons 
have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  methods,  in  consequence  of  their 
good  results. 

A  perusal.of  the  reports  of  cases  pub- 
lished in  the  early  numbers  of  medical 
journals  brings  to  light  another  notice- 
able feature  which  tells  again  in  favor 
of  modern  surgery.  The  practice  of 
surgery  in  olden  days  was  a  very  lei- 
surely business,  that  is  to  saVi  whenever 
patients  successfully  witnstood  ,the 
shock  of  a  major  operation,  and  were 
left  with  a  large  wound  to  heal,  weeks 
would  generally  have  to  elapse  before 
convalescence  could  be  established. 
The  wounds  had  to  heal,  as  it  is  called, 
by  granulation — just  the  slowest  proc- 
ess which  Nature  could  possibly  be 
called  upon  to  adopt — and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  expedite  matters. 
The  consequence  was  that  if  a  man 
after  an  amputation  of  his  thi^h  was 
out  of  his  bed  in  six  weeks^  time  he 
might  consider  himself  fortunate.  But 
under  the  present  system  a  great  econ- 
omy of  time  has  been  effected  in  this 
regard.  Surgeons  have  found  that  Na- 
ture can  be  wooed  into  healing  wounds 
of  the  largest  description  by  *'  the  first 


intention, ''  under  the  influence  of  an- 
tisepticism.  The  normal  period  now 
for  an  amputation  wound  to  be  auite 
soundly  healed  is  within  fourteen  days, 
in  the  course  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
dressings  have  only  once  been  changed. 
As  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
thus  he  is  able  to  be  discharged  to  a 
convalescent  home  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  would  have  been  the  case  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  No  demonstration  is 
needed  to  show  how  valuable  this  econ- 
omy of  time  must  be  to  hospital  pa- 
tients who  happen  to  be  the  "  bread- 
winners" of  families.  Throughout  the 
domain  of  surgery  a  great  saving  of 
time  has  been  effected  in  the  healing 
process,  and  the  good  feature  associated 
with  this  rapid  union  is  the  reduction 
to  a^minimum  of  the  complications  and 
risks  to  which  all  patients  with  wounds 
are  exposed.  A  very  perilous  accident 
in  earlier  days  was  a  compound  frac- 
ture. When,  for  example,  this  injury 
occurred  to  the  leg,  the  patient  was  to 
be  congratulated  if  he  did  not  require 
to  undergo  amputation  of  the  limb. 
To  the  surgeon  compound  fractures 
were  always  a  source  of  anxiety.  They 
had  such  an  unenviable  record  for 
**  doing"  badly.  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  dire  complications  such  as 
erysipelas  and  general  blood-poisoning 
would  not  arise  ;  indeed,  it  was  more 
often  than  not  that  abscesses  formed 
about  the  seat  of  injury,  necessitating 
active  surgical  treatment.  In  the  light 
of  modern  science  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  how  all  these  untoward  results 
occurred.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
wound  became  infected  with  virulent 
^erms  ;  these  increased  and  multiplied 
m  the  deep  recesses  of  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  fracture,  and  thus  the  in- 
flammatory si^ns  rapidly  developed. 
But  how  great  is  the  improvement  now- 
adays in  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  !  Provided  the  violence  has 
not  been  too  severe,  neither  the  life  of 
the  patient  nor  his  limb  are  imperilled 
by  the  receipt  of  such  an  injury.  After 
thoroughly  treating  the  wound  anti- 
septically,  the  surgeon  aims  at  convert- 
ing the  compound  fracture  into  a  sim- 
ple one,  by  endeavoring  to  secure  pri- 
mary union  of  the  skin  wound.  All 
the    complications    usually   associated 
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with  these  cases  are  thas  banished ; 
limbs  are  saved,  the  period  of  treatment 
is  much  curtailed^  and  a  long  convales- 
cence avoided  I 

1  now  propose  to  make  some  obser- 
vations npon  the  modern  surgery  of 
the  eye.  The  eye  is  a  small  organ ,  and 
the  area  is  therefore  a  very  limited  one 
for  the  introdaction  of  new  procedures 
for  the  relief  of  its  surgical  affections. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  only  one 
commanding  discovery  has  ever  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  surgical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
that  was  Graefe's  great  discovery  of  the 
operation  of  iridectomv,  or  removing  a 
portion  of  the  iris  for  the  relief  of  glau- 
coma. But  the  results  from  this  oper- 
ation have  been  most  brilliant.  Pa- 
tients in  a  condition  of  groping  blind- 
ness, with  a  certain  prospect  of  becom- 
ing absolutely  blind  within  a  very  short 
time,  have  by  means  of  iridectomy  in 
glaucoma  had  their  sight  restored  to 
them.  Sometimes  one  eye  has  been 
lost  from  some  cause,  and  the  other  has 
become  glaucomatous.  The  sight, 
therefore,  in  the  remaining  eye  has 
been  doubly  valuable  ;  but  here,  a^ain, 
blindness  has  been  averted  and  vision 
regained  by  the  operation.  Nearly 
everything  depends  in  this  class  of 
cases  upon  the  time  when  the  surgeon 
is  called  in.  The  earlier  the  patients 
come  under  treatment,  the  more  satis- 
factory are  the  results  ;  but  if  the  dis- 
ease has  been  allowed  to  persist  for 
some  time  after  all  vision  is  lost,  then 
the  patient  cannot  expect  much,  if  any, 
improvement  from  the  treatment. 
Oraefe  treated  his  first  case  after  this 
method  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1857, 
and,  practically  speaking,  the  opera- 
tion has  maintained  its  position  from 
that  time  till  tbe  present,  as  the  only 
trustworthy  method  of  dealing  with 
glaucoma.  Contrasting  the  results  of 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma  in  the  pres- 
ent day  with  those  formerly  obtained, 
the  difference  is  marvellous.  In  1838  a 
well-known  authority  wrote  : — 

No  treatment  wUl  ayail  in  ohecking  glaucoma 
and  preventing  complete  blindness.  The 
prognosis  is  unquestionably  most  nnfavorable. 
I  have  seen  many  oases  of  glaucoma  treated, 
but  never  with  success. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  succeed- 


ing fi^enerations  have  had  good  cause  to 
be  thankful  to  Von  Graefe  for  his  dis- 
covery. A  perusal  of  the  standard 
works  on  ophthalmology,  published 
about  fifty  years  ago,  is  calculated  to 
raise  emotions  of  a  considerably  diverse 
description  in  the  mind  of  an  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  of  the  present  day.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  saier  for  a  surgeon 
in  whose  nature  cynicism  was  a  devel- 
oped feature  not  to  undertake  such  a 
task — he  would  find  so  much  material 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  faculty. 
Our  predecessors  in  this  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  of  course,  had  difficulties 
to  contend  with  which  do  not  now  ex- 
ist. But  experience  shows  that  they 
were  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Their  confidence,  for  example,  in  diag- 
nosing diseases  of  the  back  of  the  eye, 
whose  presence  could  only  be  demon- 
strated by  the  ophthalmoscope — an  in- 
strument which  nad  still  to  be  invented 
— was  remarkable.  They  talked  blithe- 
ly of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  of  tho 
optic  nerve,  and  of  other  structures  of 
which  the  back  of  the  eye  is  composed. 
The  universal  expression  descriptive  of 
all  these  conditions,  was  the  now  obso- 
lete one  '^  amaurosis,''  and  patients 
were  said  to  be  suffering  from  amauro- 
sis, arising,  for  example,  from  retinitis, 
optic  neuritis,  and  so  forth.  The  term, 
01  course,  only  means  blindness,  and, 
blindness  being  a  symptom  and  not  a 
disease,  its  use  conveved  very  little  in- 
formation either  to  the  practitioner  or 
the  patient.  The  curious  point,  how- 
ever, was  that  all  these  ocular  affec- 
tions, confined  to  the  back  part  of  the 
eye,  were  never  considered  to  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  diagnosis.  The  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  diagnosis  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  '*  somewhat  peculiar  ;" 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
earlier  surgeons  were  able  to  talk  about 
retinitis  and  other  such  affections  the 
recognition  of  which  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  requires  a  good 
deal  of  teaching  in  the  present  day. 
Our  predecessors  were,  nowover,  in 
these  matters  mostly  wrong.  A  funny 
instance  of  an  error  in  this  respect  may 
be  given.  In  one  of  the  most  popular 
standard  works  on  ophchalmic  surgery 

Sublished  fiftv  years  ago,  amaurosis  is 
escribed  as     arising  from  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 
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apparatus  by  over-exercise  of  the  sight** 
— and  the  author  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

Literary  men,  engravers,  and  others,  whose 
oocapation  is  at  onoe  sedentary  and  requires 
constant  exeroise  of  the  sight,  are  frequently 
affected  with  this  amaurosis.  The  repose  of 
Sunday  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
subjects  of  this  disease,  tailors,  and  others, 
observing  that  at  no  period  of  the  week  do 
they  see  so  well  as  on  Monday  morning. 

As  a  detail  of  the  surgeon's  observation 
and  experience  all  this  was  probably 
quite  true.  But  by  the  light  of  mod- 
ern science  there  was  nothing  more 
serious  the  matter  with  the  tailors  and 
literary  men  than  that  which  a  pair  of 
spectacles  would  have  eflEectually  re- 
lieved I  Another  feature  in  connection 
with  the  modem  surgery  of  the  eve 
may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 
treatment  of  that  deformity,  in  most 
cases  distressing  to  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  known  as  **  squint.'* 

The  most  common  form  of  "  squint" 
is  that  in  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
turned  inward.  Fifty  years  ago  *  *  cross- 
eyed" persons  must  have  been  much  en 
evidence,  judging  from  the  forms  of 
treatment  laid  down  in  the  standard 
text-books  of  that  period  for  the  relief 
of  the  deformity.  Nothing  was  then 
known  of  the  science  of  its  causation, 
and  the  treatment  of  it,  of  course,  was 
entirely  at  fault.  Most  elaborate  rea- 
sons were  assigned  in  the  endeavor  to 
accoant  for  its  appearance.  One  dis- 
tinguished author  attributed  '^  squint" 
to 

the  bad  custom  which  nurses  sometimes  have 
of  laying  a  child  in  such  a  position  in  its  cra- 
dle that  it  sees  the  light,  or  any  other  remark- 
able object,  with  only  one  eye. 

Reading  between  these  lines,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming, 
"  Poor  nurses,  poor  children,"  for  un- 
der these  circumstances  a  nurse  would 
be  certain  to  be  censured  for  her  alleged 
carelessness,  and  a  child  as  it  grew  older 
would  be  certain  to  be  subjected  to 
treatment  of  a  rather  excessive  dis- 
ciplinary character  for  having  had  the 
audacity  to  acquire  a  '^  squint"  But 
it  was  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection 
that  our  predecessors  excelled  them- 
selves gravely.  It  was  laid  down  that 
one  method  of  curing  a  squinting  eye 
was,  '^  to  make  a  child  look  often  in 
the  looking-glass,"  because  '^  the  child 


will  see  the  squint  and  correct  it !" 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  useful  means  of  cure  ''  when  voli- 
tion is  sufficient,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to 
prevent  the  squint. ' '  Imagination  pic- 
tures a  chila  being  despatched  to  its 
bedroom  every  day  lor  half-an-hour  for 
the  purpose  of  gazing  at  itself  in  the 
looking-glass  and  having  to  perform 
this  inane  task  with  the  same  regular- 
ity as  that  of  learning  its  scales  on  the 
school-room  piano.  Again  the  expres- 
sion *'  Poor  children  I"  unconsciously 
suggests  itself.  When  the  *'  cure" 
after  this  method  was  unsatisfactory, 
doubtless  the  failure  was  attributed  to 
some  defect  in  the  "  volition,"  for 
which,  of  course,  no  one  could  be 
blamed  except  the  child.  In  some 
cases  the  squint  was  attributed  to  a 
child's  bad  temper,  but  the  eventuali- 
ties suggested  by  the  mention  of  such  a 
subject  as  this  had  better  be  left  undis- 
cussed. 

It  would  rather  seem,  perhaps,  from 
the  foregoing  observations  that  I  am 
wishful  to  say  hard  thiuj^s  concerning 
the  work  and  practice  of  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeons  of  earlier  days.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  thus  understood. 
Relatively  speaking,  there  were  just  as 
skilful  ophthalmic  surgeons  fifty  years 
^0  as  there  are  in  the  present  day. 
The  former  improved  their  art,  and 
left  it  better  than  it  was  before  their 
generation,  and  the  same  process  of 
improvement  is  still  being  carried  on. 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  immense  progress  of  science  during 
the  last  (j^uarter  of  a  century,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  draw  any  comparisons 
between  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  pro- 
fessors of  the  healmg  art  and  that 
which  now  obtains.  But  while  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  reflection  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate one,  that  we  of  the  present  gen- 
eration have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  is  concerned, 
our  lot  was  not  cast  in  an  earlier  age. 

No  reference  to  the  modern  surgery 
of  the  eye  would  be  complete  which  did 
not  include  some  remarks  respecting 
the  good  effects  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  antiseptics  in  eye  surgery. 
Strict  antisepticism  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  cataract  operations  has 
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yielded  most  excellent  results.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  in  consequence  of 
this  treatment  the  ^'  failures''  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  for- 
mer days  the  great  source  of  anxiety  to 
a  surgeon  was  whether  or  not  an  eye, 
after  a  cataract  extraction ,  would  sup- 
purate. Just  in  the  same  way  as 
wounds  of  other  parts  of  the  body  al- 
most invariably  suppurated,  so  after 
operations  upon  the  eye  suppuration 
was  a  common  occurrence.  But  sup- 
puration meant  of  course  destruction 
of  the  eye,  in  other  words,  failure  of 
the  operation.  For  the  most  part, 
when  this  untoward  result  occurred, 
the  cause  was  attributed  to  some  per- 
vading unhealthiness  of  the  patients  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.  In  some 
cases  their  blood  was  said  to  be 
'*  weak  ;"  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
held  that  the  patients  could  afford  to 
part  with  some  blood.  The  following 
quotation  will  show  how  divergent 
were  the  opinions  on  this  matter.  A 
very  distinguished  author  wrote  in  the 
most  popular  text-book  of  his  time 
(1838),  that 

it  rarely  happens  bat  that 'the  operation  of 
oataraot  is  foUowed  by  saoh  a  degree  of  in 
flammation  in  one  or  other  of  the  textnres  of 
the  eye  as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  system.  So  well  established  is  this 
observation  that  some  make  it  a  general  rale 
to  bleed  the  patient  at  the  arm  in  the  coarse 
of  the  first  twenty-fonr  hoars  after  the  opera- 
tioD,  whether  the  pain  is  complained  of  or 
not. 

To  comment  seriously  on  this  line 
of  practice  would  not  be  fair.  The 
day  is  past  when  this  treatment  was 
held  to  be  necessary,  and  time  could 
not  have  effected  a  kinder  service  for 
sufferers  from  cataract.  The  suppura- 
tion of  an  eye  after  cataract  extraction 
is  now  known  to  be  an  infective  proc- 
ess, that  is  to  say,  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
oculation of  the  wound  with  pathogenic 
micro-organisms.  By  means,  however, 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
antisepticism,  no  infection  can  take 
place  ;  consequently  suppuration  does 
not  occur,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  failure  of  the  operation  has 
thus  been  effectually  banished. 

In  this  outline  of  **  Modern  Surgery" 
I  have  only  dealt  with  those  topics 
which,  without  being  too  technical, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  illuscrate  the 


subject  best.  Over  and  above,  how- 
ever, all  that  has  been  mentioned,  there 
remains  a  mass  of  facts  which  could 
not  be  discussed  in  these  pages.  Prob- 
ably, no  interest  could  be  derived  from 
merely  citing  here  technical  details  to 
which  the  facts  would  mainly  refer. 
Nevertheless,  quite  possibly  if  the  nub- 
lic  were  able  to  look  a  little  behind  the 
scenes  of  medical  life,  and  with  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  grasp  effectually 
the  full  meaning  of  the  advance  of  sur- 
gery within  recent  times,  there  would 
be  much  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 
their  admiration.  The  reproach  which 
used  formerly  to  be  cast  upon  surgeons, 
that  they  were  mere  practitioners  of 
the  art— if  so  it  may  be  called — of 
butchery,  is  now  never  raised  up  in 
judgment  against  them.  There  is,  in- 
deed, as  much  difference  between  the 
operative  surgery  of  the  present  day 
and  that  which  was  practised  in  olden 
times  as  there  is  between  the  finished 
work  of  an  Academy  picture  and  the 
pristine  daub  which  used  to  do  duty 
for  the  sign  of  the  village  alehouse. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  true  comparison 
can  be  drawn  between  ancient  and 
modern  surgery — the  difference  is  so 
vast.  On  the  other  hand,  a  useful 
comparison  can  be  made  between  mod- 
ern surgery  and  modern  painting. 
Probably  the  fact  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated,  that  a  successful  operation 
in  surgery  is  just  as  much  a  production 
of  art  as  is  a  picture  whose  excellence 
has  gained  for  it  the  honor  of  purchase 
out  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  The 
subtle  touches  of  the  distinguished 
painter,  which  call  forth  admiration 
for  his  work  from  expert  critics,  freely 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  deft  pro- 
cedures of  the  skilful  surgeon  which 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  a  well-con- 
ceived and  difficult  operation.  The 
painter,  however,  will  always  have  the 
advantage  of  the  surgeon  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  The  former  has  always 
the  opportunity  of  making  good  any 
defects  which  may  have  arisen  in  his 
work,  while  the  latter  can  never  forget 
that  he  has  Nature  to  reckon  with 
whenever  he  makes  mistakes.  For  the 
most  part,  Nature  is  a  kind  mistress, 
and  displays  a  kindly  disposition  to 
surgeons.  Nevertheless  fickleness  is 
one  of  her  features,  and  occasionally 
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sargeons  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
inexorable  fact  by  the  havoc  which  is 
made  of  their  work. 

A  man  to  be  a  ^ood  sargeon  must  be 
a  good  **  artist,  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  be  born  with  the  instinct  of  his 
art.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
of  his  profession  will  never  reach  full 
fruition  unless  this  be  the  case,  nor 
can  we  expect  the  art  of  surgery  to 
progress  as  an  art  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  are  instinctively  surgeons. 
In  former  days  it  was  thought  that  no 
one  could  claim  to  be  a  good  surgeon 
who  was  not  a  brilliant  operator.  But 
brilliancy  in  operating  is  now  one  of 
the  last  features  which  surgeons  make 
any  effort  to  cultivate.  Obviously,  in 
the  interest  of  a  patient,  a  brilliant 
operative  display  can  be  but  of  little 
value.  An  operation  brilliantly  per- 
formed is  by  no  means  the  password  to 
a  successful  result.  To  onlookers  per- 
haps the  display  would  excite  admira- 
tion, and  might  even  lead  to  the  opera- 
tor bein^  congratulated,  but  the  ap- 
plause might  nevertheless  prove  in  the 
end  to  have  been  gained  at  the  price 
of  the  patient's  life.  Thus  with  a  view 
'to. his  results  a  surgeon  nowadays  finds 
it  most  expedient  to  proceed  deliber- 
ately with  his  work.  No  hurry,  no 
effort  to  appeal  to  the  admiration  of 
spectators,  no  thought  beyond  the  good 
of  his  patient,  can  be  admissible  in  the 
practice  of  modern  operative  surgery. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious— the 
ubiquitous  microbe,  ever  ready  to  de- 
stroy the  surgeon's  best  work,  cannot 
lightly  be  disposed-  of,  its  evil  presence 
is  ever  hovering  around  him  while 
operating,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  cau- 
tion must  be  the  watchword  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  brilliancy  be  supplanted 
by  deliberateness.  But  the  art  of  sur- 
gery must  not  be  measured  merely  by 
its  display  in  connection  with  opera- 
tions. The  mention  of  this  matter  re- 
calls another  fallacy  with  which  the 
practice  of  surgery  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated. The  impression  was  at  one 
time  almost  universal  tliat  a  surgeon 
and  an  operation  were  convertible  terms 
— that  is  to  say,  that  a  surgeon  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  operating,  even 
regardless  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
However  in  former  days  the  practice 
of  surgeons  may  have    justified  this 


opinion,  it  is  only  true  to  say  that  no 
such  reproach  can  now  be  urged  against 
their  successors.  For,  in  truth,  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  modern  surgi- 
cal art  are  to  be  found  among  those 
cases  in  which  the  surgeon  has  deliber- 
ately refrained  from  operating,  or  has, 
in  the  place  of  a  radical  operation,  per- 
formed one  of  a  modified  type  with  the 
utmost  advantage  to  the  patient.  Some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  Sir 
William  Fergusson  introduced  the  term 
**  conservative'*  surgery  to  professional 
notice,  and  since  then  a  new  principle 
in  the  art  has  come  to  be  established, 
making  it  imperative  among  surgeons 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  radical 
measures  in  all  cases  in  which  modified 
procedures  give  |)rospect  of  success. 

Presumably  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  terms  ^'  conserva- 
tive" and  **  radical"  as  used  in  surgery 
are  entirely  without  any  political  sig- 
nificance. In  times,  however,  of  gen- 
eral elections  their  use  by  lecturers  on 
surgery  are  not  usually  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice  by  the  medical  students. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
an  instance  in  point.  During  the 
course  of  the  General  Election  in  1874, 
when  the  banner  unfurled  by  the  then 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing many  seats  for  the  Conservatives, 
an  eloquent  lecturer  on  surgery  hap- 
pened to  have  for  his  theme  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  joints,  during 
which  he  referred  to  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  in  the  results  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tive surgery.  Doubtless  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  dissociate  the  term  '*  con- 
servative" from  the  political  events 
which  were  then  absorbing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  and  it  seem- 
ed, therefore,  quite  natural  that  ho 
should  describe  the  principle,  reintro- 
duced by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  as 
due  to  a  conservative  reaction. "  But 
the  mention  of  these  two  words  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  his  audience,  for 
five  minutes  at  least  the  walls  of  the 
sombre  anatomical  theatre  resounded 
again  and  again  with  the  cheers  of  the 
enthusiastic  students.  Utter  amaze- 
ment was  depicted  upon  the  mobile 
features  of  the  lecturer  at  the  tumult 
which  he  had  thus  unwittingly  raised. 
He  paused,  made  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
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commence  his  discoarse,  raised  his 
hand  deprecatingly,  and  at  length  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  displeasure.  Bat 
all  to  no  parpose  ;  the  students  deter- 
mined to  have  their  cheer,  and  they 
had  it  When  silence  was  restored,  he 
sagaciously  remarked  :  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, upon  this  occasion,  I  apprehend 
that  you  will  uot  require  me  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  radical '  cure" — a 
happy  sally  which  was  fully  appreciated. 
The  great  aim  and  ambition  of  the 
modern  surgeon  is  to  have  good  results, 
and  no  demonstration  is  needed  to  show 
of  what  paramount  importance  this 
ambition  must  be  to  his  patients.  Ob- 
viously the  better  are  the  results  the 
greater  must  be  the  benefits  derived  by 
those  upon  whom  his  art  is  practised. 
In  taking  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
mortality  from  his  operations,  and  to 
bring  relief  successfully  to  his  patients. 


the  modem  surgeon  has  an  infinitely 
more  responsible  and  difBcult  task  to 
perform  than  was  the  case  with  his  con- 
freres of  an  earlier  age.  A  successful 
surgeon  of  the  present  time  must  in 
his  way  be  a  man  of  considerable  scien- 
tific  attainments— that  is  to  say,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  collateral  sciences 
of  medicine  and  surgery  must  to  a 
large  extent  be  on  a  par  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  that  special  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  most  of  his  attention 
has  been  devoted.  In  the  salutary  com- 
petition, therefore,  which  exists  for 
good  results,  humanity  profits  most. 
After  all,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  is  an  expression  which  is 
fairly  applicable  to  surgeons  and  their 
work  ;  a  surgeon's  results  are  to  a  tol- 
erably trustworthy  extent  an  index  of 
his  capacity  and  value. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE   SHADOW   OF   DEATH. 

A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War. 


BY  C.   stein. 


Yes  (said  Colonel  Travers,  as  he  lit 
his  cigar),  I  got  my  first  lift  in  the  ser- 
vice by  tne  Ashanti  war.  I  began  sol- 
diering in  the  old  150th  in  England, 
but  it  was  a  case  of  the  earthenware 
jar  swimming  with  the  brass  pot«. 
The  life  was  delightful,  and  my  com- 
rades were  the  best  of  fellows.  But  the 
pace  was  rapid.  They  could  stay.  I 
could  not,  and  was  soon  hopelessly  out 
of  the  running  and  stone-  broke.  There 
was  only  one  resource  left,  and  I  took 
it.  Cox  arranged  an  exchange  to  a 
West  India  regiment,  and  I  found  my- 
self, in  rather  a  woful  frame  of  mind, 
on  my  way  to  Sierra  Leone.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  got  my  company  before 
exchanging  ;  so  I  lost  nothing  of  pro- 
motion, and  I  hoped  somehow  to  get 
back  to  European  service  if  better 
times  ever  came.  I  found  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  an  awful  place  ;  but  I 
did  not  drink,  and  always  lived  a  tol- 
erably steady  life,  so,  beyond  a  few  ac- 
climatizing attacks  of  fever,  I  was  never 
really  ill,  and  was  not  by  any  means 
miserable.      I  had  rather  a  turn  for 


languages,  and  devoted  my  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Coast  dialects,  with 
which  I  became  fairly  well  acquainted. 
I  little  knew  how  well  this  knowledge 
would  stand  by  me  in  the  near  future. 
When  the  Ashanti  war  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  his  staff  ar- 
rived from  England,  trustworthy  inter- 
preters were  at  a  premium,  and  1  found 
my  services  eagerly  sought  for  at  head- 
quarters, where  I  had  thereafter  pret- 
ty constant  employment.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  never  forgets  men  who  have 
served  nim  well,  and  I  got  my  brevet 
after  the  war,  and  have  been  well  looked 
after  ever  since.  I  dare  say  you  have 
all  heard  of  Obeah,  the  black  art  among 
the  negroes,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
Voodoo  worship.  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  some  curious  episodes  of  the 
campaign  which  came  particularly  be- 
fore me,  and  when  you  have  heard  it, 
you  may  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Obeah  or  not,  as  you  like. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  December 
when  I  was  one  day  summoned  to  Gov- 
ernment House  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
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interpret  at  the  examination  of  a  wom- 
an who  had  offered  to  give  information 
about  the  enemy,  who  had  been  lately 
driven  out  of  the  Protectorate^  and  of 
whom  our  scouts  had  temporarily  lost 
touch.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the 
chief  of  the  staff's  office,  she  was 
brought  in  by  an  English  orderly  ser- 

feant.  She  was  a  tall  old  woman,  and 
ad  not  the  black  skin  of  the  coast 
tribes,  but  her  bronze  color  told  of  the 
mixture  of  blood  from  a  higher  race, 
probably  that  of  the  Moors,  who  have 
worked  their  way  as  traders  from  the 
north  of  the  continent  toward  the  west. 
Her  features  had  not  the  negro  coarse- 
ness, but  were  strong,  bold,,  and  almost 
classical.  Her  figure  was  swathed  in  a 
voluminous  white  robe,  and  only  her 
beautifully  moulded  arms  were  seen, 
one  of  wliich  was  encircled  by  a  plain 
bangle  from  which  hung  two  of  the 
mysterious  Aggry  beads,  so  rare  and  so 
much  valued  in  Africa.  A  red  cloth 
was  rolled  round  her  head,  the  end  of 
which  partly  covered  her  face,  and  was 
only  thrown  back  when  she  talked. 
She  leaned  upon  a  long  carved  native 
staff,  and,  as  she  entered,  looked  round 
the  room  with  the  proud  demeanor  of 
one  who  was  the  chief  person  in  it. 
In  the  bare  whitewashed  apartment, 
with  its  tables  covered  with  papers  and 
writing  materials,  and  the  few  Wind- 
sor chairs  which  mark  a  Government 
office  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  she  was 
a  sufficiently  striking  personality,  and 
very  much  in  contrast  to  the  English 
officers  in  whose  presence  she  was. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  had  been  busy 
dictating  to  a  young  fresh -looking  man 
who  had  just  come  out  on  special  ser- 
vice, and  whom  I  did  not  know  ;  but, 
when  I  came  in,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  Glad  to  see  you,  Travers.  This 
old  party  has  just  come  in  from  the 
enemy's  direction,  and  I  am  told  she 
has  something  she  wishes  to  tell  us. 
Will  you  kindly  examine  her,  and  see 
if  she  can  give  us  an^  information." 

There  wtis  something  so  dignified  in 
the  woman's  appearance,  in  spite  of 
the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  her  clothes 
— something  so  far  removed  from  the 
squalid  animalism  of  the  natives  that 
we  generally  saw — that  I  almost  invol- 
untarily adopted  a  friendly  and  near- 
ly respectful  tone  in  addressing  her. 


"  What  is  your   name,   mother,   and 
where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

*'  My  name  is  Ahima,  and  I  come 
from  Mampon  way.  My  husband  was 
a  great  chief,  but  he  is  dead.  My 
daughter  was  married  to  Chief  Quabina, 
but  she  was  killed  by  the  king's  order 
at  the  Adai  Custom.  I  wish  the  king 
to  suffer,  and  I  am  here  to  help  the 
white  soldiers." 

When  I  had  translated  this,  the  chief 
of  the  staff  said,  **This  sounds  very 
plausible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
what  the  woman  may  tell  us.  Go  on 
and  ask  her  where  the  king's  army  is 
now,  and  what  it  is  doing."  ' 

**  I  left  the  army  beyond  the  great 
river,"  she  replied.  "  'rhey  have  made 
a  camp  there,  and  many  chiefs  have 
brought  their  men.  They  have  fear 
of  the  white  men  ;  but  thev  say  that 
the  great  water  and  the  big  smoke 
canoes  are  their  fetich,  and  that,  when 
they  leave  their  fetich,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  fight  against  the  king's  war- 
riors. They  are  fools,  and  the  king 
will  find  that  the  white  man's  arm  is 
long,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  all  things 
that  may  make  it  strong  to  strike,  that 
my  wish  may  be  fulfilled  against  Ash- 
anti." 

**  The  old  lady  is  pretty  vindictive,'* 
said  the  chief  of  the  staff.  ''  It  is  a 
pity  that  all  the  people  whose  relations 
the  king  has  murdered  have  not  the 
same  feelings.  We  should  have  no 
trouble  in  smashing  him.  Let's  make 
the  most  of  her,  however."  With  that 
he  proceeded,  through  me,  to  put  a 
series  of  questions  about  the  names  of 
the  Ashanti  chiefs,  the  number  of  men 
that  each  commanded,  the  way  they 
were  armed,  and  the  description  of  the 
roads  and  towns  which  lay  between  the 
coast  and  Coomassi. 

To  all  the  questions  she  gave  most 
clear  and  precise  answers,  and  never 
since  the  war  began  had  the  intelli- 
gence department  been  furnished  with 
so  much  valuable  information.  When 
the  interrogation  was  at  an  end,  and 
everything  she  had  said  was  written 
down,  she  turned  to  me,  and,  raising 
her  hand  like  some  prophetess  pro- 
nouncing, doom,  said,  ^'  Tell  this  also, 
that  the  time  of  vengeance  has  come. 
The  dark  powers  will  work  against 
Ashanti.    Its  army  will  fall^  and  thero 
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will  be  an  end  of  its  strength.  I  am 
old  and  poor,  bat  I  can  do  more  than 
the  white  man  thinks,  and  I  shall  be 
with  his  warriors  to  help  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  If  the  white  chief  wishes 
to  know  anything,  I  shall  be  there  \o 
tell  him,  ana  the  men  of  Ashanti  shall 
sorrow  to  see  my  face."  As  she  pro- 
nounced these  words  with  emphatic 
gesture,  she  stood  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  African  sun,  which  streamed 
through  the  window,  and  her  long  dark 
shadow  fell  athwart  the  room.  The 
young  officer  who  had  been  writing  sat 
behind  her,  and  the  shade  fell  upon 
him.  As  she  ceased  speaking  she  look- 
ed round,  and,  with  a  hurried  pace  to 
one  side,  said,  *'What  have  I  done? 
I  have  brought  evil  where  it  should  not 
come.  Let  me  go  now,  that  more 
harm  follow  not.*' 

**  The  old  girl  talks  very  freely  to 
you,  Travers,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  *'  and  seems  to  have  confidence 
in  you.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
see  that  she  gets  a  good  dash*  for  her 
information,  and  that  she  is  fed  and 
housed  somewhere  handy.  I  may  very 
likely  want  to  see  her  again.'* 

**  Come,  mother,"  I  said,  and  led 
the  way  toward  the  Castle,  where  I  in- 
tended to  put  her  in  the  charge  of  the 
native  police,  who  would  be  on  duty 
somewhere  near  my  quarters. 

As  we  passed  through  the  foul  streets 
of  the  town,  in  which  even  the  strenu- 
ous ejcertions  of  the  medical  staff  could 
not  succeed  in  enforcing  the  most  or- 
dinary sanitary  regulations,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  the  sensation  with 
which  our  progress  was  attended.  The 
demeanor  of  the  natives  to  a  European 
officer  was  generally  marked  by  listless 
curiosity,  by  a  cringing  subservience, 
the  result  of  personal  fear,  or  by  an  in- 
solence acquired  from  the  constant  sup- 
port of  the  negro  against  the  white 
man,  which  was  the  outcome  of  recent 
local  legislation  under  the  influence  of 
Exeter  Hall  humanitarianism.  But 
to-day  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  genuine  reverence  with  which  1  and 
my  companion  were  treated,  or,  as  I 
soon  perceived,  the  awe  which  my  com- 
panion inspired.  We  passed  a  ^roup 
of  natives  recently  embodied  in  Wood's 

*  West  Coast  expression  for  a  present. 


regiment,  into  whom  a  perspiring  Euro- 
pean  officer  was  endeavoring  to  instil 
the  first  principles  of  military  move- 
ments. There  was  an  immediate  pause 
in  the  drill,  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  men  was  concentrated  upon  us, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  wearied  in- 
structor. The  dull  countenance  of  a 
West  Indian  sentry  over  some  Govern- 
ment stores  brightened  into  intelligence 
as  he  jumped  to  attention.  Every 
Fanti  woman  with  a  basket  of  plantains 
on  her  head,  and  every  lazy  native  por- 
ter making  believe  to  bend  under  the 
lightest  of  loads,  seemed  to  shrink  and 
quail  when  they  saw  us,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  prostrate  themselves  if  we  gave 
any  sign  of  stopping.  But  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  I  had  other  duties  to  attend 
to,  and  we  quickly  arrived  at  the  Cas- 
tle. I  had  engaged  a  small  fat  Fanti 
boy  as  a  servant,  who,  though  as  idle 
as  it  is  in  negro  nature  to  be,  and  with 
very  vague  notions  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, was  still  better  than  the 
Sierra  Leone  servants,  whom  many 
special-service  officers  had  imported  to 
their  sorrow,  and  supplied  my  simple 
requirements  fairly  well.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  he  was  enjoying  a 
pleasant  doze  in  a  sunny  corner,  and 
woke  with  a  start  when  I  hailed  him. 
**  Here,  Quacko  I  find  the  police  ser- 
geant, and  say  this  old  woman  is  to 
have  lodgings  and  food  given  to  her.*' 

Quacko's  usual  brilliant  black  skin 
changed  to  a  dull  dingy  green,  aiid  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
obey  my  order  or  wait  for  further  in- 
structions from  my  old  woman.  She 
solved  the  problem,  however,  by  say- 
ing, **  I  want  nothing  from  the  white 
man,  though  I  am  become  his  servant. 
Let  me  go  my  own  way.  I  shall  be 
found  if  I  am  wanted,  and  I  shall  never 
leave  my  friends  altogether  till  Ashanti 
is  no  more.  It  is  not  good  for  me  to 
remain  in  the  white  man's  house,  for 
sorrow  comes  where  I  am.  I  go  to 
live  near  the  market,  where  death  is 
already.     He  is  now  my  companion." 

She  was  so  decided  that,  as  I  had  no 
authority  to  detain  her,  I  was  obliged 
to  let  her  have  her  own  way.  She 
wrapped  her  cloth  round  her  face  and 
went  toward  the  native  market,  where 
I  knew  that  there  were  collected  peo- 
ples of  every  African  tribe,  and  which 
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was  at  the  time  a  centre  of  disease- 
raging  with  small-pox,  dysentery,  and 
fever  of  the  worst  type.  However,  no 
part  of  Gape  Coast  Castle  was  then  in 
a  mach  more  healthy  state  than  an- 
other, except  the  houses  where  the 
Europeans  actuallv  dwelt,  which  were 
generally  placed  wkere  they  were  swept 
by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  and  which  were 
kept  in  a  fairly  sanitary  condition. 

Quacko  was  still  standing  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  yellow  eyes  star- 
ing, apparently  overcome  with  terror  ; 
and  as  he  generally  took  life  very  easily, 
and,  secure  in  his  position  as  *'  Officer 
Gentleman's  boy,"  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  showing  mucn  reverence  to  anybody, 
1  asked  htm  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  massa,  dat  Obeah  woman  ! 
Dat  woman  very  strong.  Suppose  she 
say  '  Die  I '  then  death  come  quickly. 
Massa  very  lucky  man  to  have  her  for 
friend." 

1  I) ad  often  heard  of  Obeah  and  the 
mysterious  powers  with  which  some  of 
its  practitioners  are  credited,  but  I  had 
never  come  across  it ;  and,  though  I 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  only  a 
native  superstition,  it  was  at  any  rate 
curious  how  quickly  an  unknown  old 
woman  had  been  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing the  supposed  dark  knowledge, 
and  what  influence  it  seemed  to  give 
her  among  men  and  women  of  African 
blood.  My  duties  were  multifarious, 
however,  and,  like  all  my  comrades,  I 
was  at  work  early  and  late,  so  had  lit- 
tle time  for  thinking  about  old  negro 
women,  and  I  dismissed  the  interlude 
of  the  morning  from  my  mind. 

The  brigade  of  regular  regiments 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  found 
himself  forced  to  apply  for  had  arrived, 
and  after  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
stores  had  been  accumulated,  and  suffi- 
cient transport  provided  to  warrant  the 
commencement  of  the  final  march  on 
Coomassie.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
sensation  caused  by  the  landing  of  the 
23d  Fusiliers.  In  the  faint  light  of 
the  earliest  morning  the  squalid  huts 
and  fetid  streets  of  the  town  re-echoed 
to  the  strains  of  the  **  Men  of  Harlech,'' 
as  the  band,  with  the  old  regimental 
goat  at  its  head,  led  the  battalion  to 
the  track  which  had  been  opened  up 
toward  the  dim  interior  of  the  country. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  before 


seen  on  the  African  shore,  and,  as  the 
stalwart  soldiers  strode  freely  along, 
rumor  spread  among  the  wondering 
native  onlookers  of  the  terrible  warriors 
who  were  going  to  eat  up  Ashanti,  and 
the  big  drum  and  the  goat  were  each 
looked  upon  as  a  most  imposing  Eng- 
lish fetich.  There  were  many  delays 
yet,  however,  and  it  was  not  for  some 
days  that  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
was  able  to  move  to  the  front.  In  the 
mean  time  the  fatal  climate]of  the  West 
Coast  had  shown  that  it  was  as  deadly 
as  ever.  Several  officers  had  succumb- 
ed to  exposure  and  hard  work.  Some 
were  able  to  be  moved  to  England, 
where  they  would  carry  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  the  traces  of  sickness  ;  some 
were  buried  at  sea  ;  and  some  died  in 
the  hospital  on  Connor's  Hill.  Among 
the  last  was  the  young  officer  who  had 
been  present  at  the  interview  between 
Ahima  and  the  chief  of  the  staff.  From 
that  day  he  had  been  down  with  fever, 
and  he  never  raised  his  head  again. 
We  buried  him  with  military  honors, 
and  I,  among  others,  attended  the  sad 
ceremony.  The  smoke  from  the  fare- 
well volleys  hung  heavily  in  the  close 
damp  air,  and,  as  it  slowly  cleared 
awajr,  I  saw  Ahima  sitting  near  me 
looking  on,  with,  to  my  astonishment, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  1  had  never  be- 
fore seen  any  natives  show  sympathy 
with  Europeans. 

**  Hallo  I  mother.  What  are  you  do- 
ing here?"  I  asked. 

**  I  have  come  to  mourn  over  the 
dead,"  she  replied.  **  I  knew  how  it 
would  be  when  my  shadow  fell  on  the 
young  white  man.  Where  nay  shadow 
falls  there  comes  death.  The  dark 
powers  have  laid  this  burden  upon  me. 
Let  the  white  men  have  a  care  that  I 
come  not  between  them  and  the  great 
light,  or  they  will  be  even  as  this  young 
chief  who  is  gone." 

Her  own  troubles  and  her  hatred  of 
the  Ashanti  king  have  weakened  her 
brain,  poor  old  thing,  I  thought ;  and 
perhaps  the  half-insane  belief  in  her 
own  power  for  ill  has  contributed  to 
the  impression  which  she  undoubtedly 
makes  on  her  own  people. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  dash 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
at  last  complete.  The  energy  of  the 
gallant  Colley  had  overcome  all  diffi- 
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cnlties  in  the  way  of  transport.  Home's 
indefatigable  exertions  had  bridged  the 
Prah,  and  had  made  good  roads  where 
previously  there  had  only  been  jangle- 
tracksy  and  the  whole  force  was  concen- 
trated at  Prahsn,  eagerly  waiting  for 
the  order  to  advance.  Negotiations 
were  going  on  for  some  days  with  the 
Ashanti  king, — not  that  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief conld  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  on  which  he  insisted,  but  he 
had  perforce  to  go  through  the  form 
of  negotiation  so  as  to  satisfy  the  home 
Government^  which  would  not  realize 
that  the  sharp  lesson  of  crushing  de- 
feat was  the  only  argument  to  employ 
with  any  hope  of  success  in  dealing 
with  such  bloodthirsty  marauders  and 
murderers  as  the  Ashantis  and  their 
ruler.  A  few  days  later  the  Prah  had 
been  crossed,  t&e  Adansi  hills  sur- 
mounted, and  we  were  all  at  a  village 
called  Quarman,  knowing  that  the  en- 
emy's army  was  in  front  of  us  in  posi- 
tion, and  that  next  day  would  probably 
be  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
campaign. 

1  was  still  attached  to  the  headquar- 
ters staff,  and  was  employed  in  trying 
to  get  useful  information  from  the 
prisoners  brought  in  by  Gifford's  scouts 
and  others  of  the  advanced  guard.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  we  could  learn 
little  but  that  our  enemy  was  prepared 
to  fight,  and  that  we  should  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  I  had  not  seen 
Ahima  since  we  left  the  coast,  but 
Quacko  told  me  that  night,  ''  I  saw 
dat  great  Obeah  woman  to  day  twice 
for  Buah.  She  come  from  'Shanti 
place.  She  know  all  they  do.  If 
mas3a  wish,  I  find  her  and  bring  her 
to  tell  eberyting."  If  the  old  woman 
had  really  been  forward  among  her  ci- 
devant  friends,  I  thought  it  was  possi- 
ble that  she  mi^ht  have  some  useful  in- 
formation, so  I  told  Quacko  that  he 
might  fetch  her  to  my  bivouac.  She 
could  not  have  been  far  away,  for  she 
appeared  in  a  very  short  time. 

'*  Well,  mother,  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  now  ?  How  have  you  managed 
to  come  here  ?     Were  you  not  afraid  ?" 

**Why  should  I  be  afraid?  The 
white  men  are  my  friends.  They  will 
do  me  no  hurt,  and  I  will  not  harm 
them  willingly.      To  the  Ashantis  I 


will  bring  certain  death  wherever  I 
meet  them.  I  was  to-day  with  the 
white  warriors  who  lead  the  way.  My 
shadow  fell  on  Amanquatia's  men,  and 
three  of  them  died.  To-morrow  will 
be  a  great  fight,  and  you  will  see  the 
Ashantis  fly  like  sheep.  But  tell  the 
great  chief  that  the  Ashantis  are  cun- 
ning, and  have  put  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  a  great  swamp,  where 
there  are  few  war-paths.  Let  some  of 
his  warriors  go  round  this  swamp,  so 
that  they  may  smite  their  enemy  be- 
hind, and  I  will  be  a  guide  to  the  war- 
paths in  front." 

This  was  information  indeed.  We 
knew  that  there  was  a  streamlet  be- 
tween us  and  the  Ashanti  position,  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  intervening 
ground,  though  covered  with  forest, 
was  sound  and  passable.  I  hurried  to 
headquarters  to  tell  what  I  had  heard, 
and  found  my  arrival  most  apropos^  as 
the  staf^  were  even  then  busy  in  arrang- 
ing the  formation  for  the  next  day's 
attack.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  report  which  I  was  able  to  give, 
and  of  whose  truth  I  was  convinced, 
was  of  essential  service. 

When  I  returned  to  my  bivouac, 
Ahima  was  no  longer  there,  and  I  lay 
down  to  think,  as  all  soldiers  on  the 
eve  of  battle  must  do  more  or  less,  on 
the  possible  eventualities  of  the  mor- 
row. The  morning  broke  damp  and 
almost  cold.  The  heavy  miet  hung  on 
the  tall  tree-tops  and  obscured  the  sun. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  the  air.  No 
breath  of  wind  rustled  a  leaf,  and  the 
only  sound  in  the  forest,  other  than 
that  of  military  preparation,  was  the 
monotonous  tootoo  of  the^doves, — not 
the  soft  dreamy  note  of  the  English 
birds,  but  a  sharp  quick  sound,  repeat- 
ed in  endless  succession.  The  mass  of 
tropical  growth  around  us  was  thick 
and  gloomy.  There  was  little  under- 
growth at  the  feet  of  the  columnar  cot- 
ton-trees,  but  a  constant  network  of 
creepers  which  clustered  round  each 
stem,  twisted  into  a  thousand  weird 
and  fantiistic  windings,  and  finally  ran 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  formed 
props  to  the  trees  which  their  embrace 
had  killed.  Malarious  exhalations  and 
the  odor  of  decaying  vegetation  filled 
our  nostrils,  and  we  had  the  depressing 
feeling  that  we  were  sucking  in  fever 
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with  every  breath  we  drew.  But  the 
fires  were  quickly  lighted;,  coffee — never 
80  grateful  as  it  is  to  soldiers  in  bivouac 
— was  served  out  to  every  one,  and  the 
subsequent  three  draws  of  a  pipe  made 
each  of  us  feel  equal  to  commencing 
the  day's  work. 

The  various  columns  into  which  the 
force  had  been  formed  were  on  the 
move  by  seven  o'clock,  and. the  ad- 
vanced-guard had  pressed  forward  along 
the  main  track  to  Amoaful^  which  we 
knew  as  a  large  village  held  by  the  en- 
emy, and  had  sent  scouts  into  the  many 
war-paths  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Ashantis  through  the  dense  thicket  on 
either  side.  There  was  a  gleam  in  the 
eye  of  each  soldier,  telling  of  the  stern 
satisfaction  with  which  they  all  regard- 
ed the  impending  struggle  with  the  foe, 
to  meet  whom  they  had  come  so  far 
and  expended  so  much  toil.  To  the 
greater  number  this  was  to  be  the  bap- 
time  dufeu,  and  in  the  ranks  the  dif- 
ference between  the  veterans  of  old 
combats  and  those  who  were  now  called 
upon  to  fight  for  the  first  time  was 
easily  to  be  remarked — the  first  having 
an  air  of  cool  insouciance  which  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
doing  anything  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  others  betraying  their  repressed 
excitement  by  an  occasional  nervous 
clutch  at  their  rifles,  as  if  thev  were 
anxious  to  begin  using  the  packets  of 
ball-cartridge  with  which  their  ammu- 
nition pouches  were  bulging. 

As  the  central  column,  which  I  ac- 
companied, wound  its  way  along  the 
track,  an  object-lesson  was  presented 
to  the  men  which  told  of  the  barbarity 
of  Ashanti's  savage  people,  hitherto 
only  known  as  a  matter  of  report  and 
legend.  A  horribly  mutilated  impaled 
body  was  planted  bv  the  roadside,  either 
as  a  sacrincial  fetich  to  the  demon-gods, 
or  as  a  warning  to  the  invaders  of  their 
fate  if  they  persisted  in  attacking  the 
grim  potentate  of  Goomassie.  As  the 
troops  passed  the  poor  remains  of  tor- 
tured humanity  they  were  roused  to 
madness  by  the  sight,  and  swore  to  deal 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  per- 
petrators of  such  ghastly  crime. 

But  the  sound  of  firing  was  heard. 

The  scouts  were  engaged,   and  soon 

wounded  men,  streaming  with  blood 

and  with  drawn  startled  faces,  were 
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seen  falling  back  and  seeking  for  aid. 
The  42d  was  drawn  up  in  a  clearing 
waiting  for  the  order  to  engage.  The 
first  excitement  had  passed,  and  they 
were  solid  and  impassive  as  if  on  an 
Aldershot  parade.  Nodding  plume 
and  tartan  plaid  had  been  discarded 
for  the  plain  gray  uniform  which  the 
peculiar  necessities  of  the  campaign 
had  pointed  out  as  most  fitting  for 
Europeans.  Their  only  distinguishing 
mark,  soon  to  be  a  well-known  object 
of  special  dread  to  the  Ashantis,  was 
the  red  hackle  in  their  helmets,  which 
told  of  a  long  bygone  exploit  in  the 
old  wars  in  tlie  Low  Countries.  Nor 
was  their  waiting  long.  A  short  quick 
command  was  heard,  and  the  long  line 
broke  into  column  of  companies,  each 
of  which  dashed  into  the  bush,  the 
officers  pointing  the  way  with  the  short 
sword-bayonets  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  regulation  claymores,  and 
each  with  its  piper  playing  up  the 
strains  which  wake  an  echo  in  every 
Scottish  soldier's  heart.  The  roar  of 
firing  became  loud  and  constant,  and 
when  its  diapason  sank  for  a  moment, 
the  ear  caught  the  shriek  of  the  pibroch, 
the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  an- 
swering yells  of  the  savage  enemy,  who 
held  their  ground  so  sternly,  firing  at 
the  line  of  the  attack  from  cleverly 
contrived  ambushes.  And  the  white 
soldiers  were  not  more  gallant  and  de- 
termined in  their  bearing  than  the  na- 
tive laborers,  enlisted  to  serve  under 
the  Engineer  officers,  who,  unarmed 
except  for  their  pioneer  axes  and  cut- 
lasses, followed  close  behind  or  more 
often  abreast  of  the  fighting  line,  cut- 
ting away  the  creepers  and  parasitio 
plants,  and  making  every  inch  of 
ground  gained  clear  and  passable  for 
retreat  or  support  by  the  reserves  press- 
ing eagerly  in  rear.  The  Highlanders 
were  sweeping  the  bush  in  front  of 
them  with  steady  volleys,  and  the 
cracking  ripping  sound  of  their  rifles 
was  varied  by  the  louder  intonations 
of  the  heavily  loaded  Ashanti  muskets. 
The  forest  was  filled  with  smoke^  and, 
from  its  gloom,  tongues  of  flame  shot 
forth,  marking  from  whence  came  the 
hail  of  bullets  that  hummed  and  danced 
among  us  and  overhead,  making  the 
leaves  fall  in  showers  as  they  do  in 
England  on  a  windy  October  day. 
62 
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I  have  said  that  the  enemy  were  hold- 
ing their  ground  sternly,  and,  though 
progress  was  surely  being  made,  it  was 
slow  and  hardly  bought.  Poor  Buckle 
of  the  Engineers  was  dying  on  the 
field,  and  dead  and  wounded  men  were 
scattered  along  the  path  of  the  column. 
The  medical  officers,  with  the  grand 
coolness  and  self-abnegation  of  their 
profession,  were  calmly  and  tenderly 
caring  for  the  suffering,  undisturbed 
by  the  ugly  **phit,  phit**  of  bullets 
which  passed  near  them.  But  on  our 
left  there  was  a  distinct  delay  in  the 
tide  of  fi^ht.  The  sound  of  combat 
hung  steadily  in  one  place,  and  indeed 
seemed  almost  to  fall  toward  our  rear, 
showing  that,  at  any  rate,  we  were  not 
making  way.  The  General  became 
anxious,  and,  turning  to  me,  said, 
**  Captain  Travers,  will  you  go  to  the 
left  of  our  front,  and  find  out  how 
things  are  really  going  on,  and  whether 
supports  are  wanted."  I  started  on 
my  mission,  not,  like  the  aide-decamp 
of  European  campaigns,  mounted  on  a 
willing  steed,  but  to  make  my  solitary 
way  on  foot  through  the  dank  recesses 
of  the  forest.  Past  officers  and  men, 
peering  into  the  dense  mass  of  green- 
ery before  them,  and  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire,  their  only  anxiety  Test  the 
reserve  ammunition  should  not  come 
np  in  time  to  replace  their  expendi- 
ture ;  past  Engineer  laborers,  toiling 
against  the  dumb  powers  of  nature, 
and  hacking  at  the  great  creepers  which, 
like  serpents,  writhed  themselves  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  past  shattered  bodies  of 
friend  and  foe,  which  showed  where 
the  struggle  had  raged  most  keenly, — 
at  last  I  came  upon  the  stately  Scots 
major  who  commanded  the  left  com- 
pany. Wearied  with  unceasing  effort, 
which  had  met  with  an  ever-increasing 
resistance,  his  men  were  gathered  more 
closely  than  the  rest  of  the  fighting- 
line,  and  were  rather  preparing  to  re- 
sist a  counter-attack  than  to  make  their 
way  forward.  The  piper  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  position  with  the  dig- 
nified tread  of  parade,  playing  vigorous- 
ly his  wild  strains,  breathing  the  old 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  battalion. 

The  major  turned  as  I  came  up  and 
gave  my  message.  **  Tell  the  General 
they  are  too  strong  for  us  here.  A  lot 
o£  my  men  have  been  hit,  and  I  can't 


go  on  unless  he  sends  at  least  two 
companies  to  support  me."  Even  as 
we  were  speaking,  we  heard  the  rapid 
tread  of  soldiers,  and  saw  a  line  of  hel- 
mets showing  themselves  coming  from 
the  rear.  The  General  had  not  waited 
for  my  report,  but,  grasping  the  situ- 
ation, had  strengthened  nis  left  to  the 
utmost  of  his  means.  The  company, 
which  had  borne  the  struggle  for  so 
long,  when  it  saw  the  approach  of  re- 
inforcement, was  not  to  be  defrauded 
by  it  of  the  honor  of  leading  the  at- 
tack, and  began  to  press  forward  with 
renewed  energy  and  confidence.  Two 
of  the  men,  in  their  excitement,  rushed 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  The  enemy's 
fire  had  not  yet  slackened,  and  both 
reeled  and  fell,  clutching  at  the  moist 
earth  in  the  convulsion  of  death.  Am- 
ply were  they  avenged,  for  their  com- 
rades with  the  support  thronged  behind 
them  and  poured  a  shattering  volley 
into  a  mass  of  dusky  forms,  crowded 
in  flight  down  a  narrow  bush-path.  I 
still  remained  at  this  part  of  the  field, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  take  a  full  re- 
port of  the  action  to  the  General  ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  decisive  effect 
of  the  advance,  I  turned  to  go.  As  I 
passed  the  bodies  of  the  two  gallant 
young  Highlanders,  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  saw  Ahima  sitting  by  them. 
At  first  I  thought,  '*  Confound  the  old 
hag  !  she  has  come  to  rob  the  dead  ;'' 
but  I  soon  saw  that  she  was  mourning 
as  she  did  at  the  young  staff-officer*B 
funeral  before  we  marched  up-country. 
A  party  of  stretcher-bearers  came  up 
to  remove  the  bodies,  and  they  treated 
her  with  the  same  respect  which  I  had 
always  seen  her  receive  from  natives, 
while  the  English  non  commissioned 
officer  in  charge  was  as  much  aston- 
ished as  I  was  to  see  a  woman  in  such 
a  place. 

*'  Come,  Ahima,'*  I  said,  "  this  is 
no  place  for  you.  You  must  go  back 
to  the  depot  at  Quarman." 

**  And  why  should  I  not  be  here?'* 
she  replied.  **  Should  I  not  be  where 
I  can  help  the  white  soldiers  ?  And  I 
have  helped  them.  Did  not  my  shadow 
fall  upon  Ashanti,  and  are  not  their 
warriors  lying  like  withered  leaves 
where  they  fought  and  where  they  fled  ? 
But,  alas  !  I  am  old,  and  my  step  is 
slow.     The  two  white  men  who  died 
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ran  in  front  of  me  when  the  great  sun 
shone  through  the  trees,  and  the  shad- 
ow fell  on  them  also.  The  dark  pow- 
ers have  willed  it,  and  many  spirits  of 
their  enemies  shall  follow  them  to  the 
land  of  death.  But  I  have  work  to  do, 
and  must  be  gone." 

She  passed  from  our  sight  into  the 
bush,  in  the  direction  where  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  tide  of  battle  still  rose 
and  fell  in  tumultuous  roar.  The 
stretcher-party  removed  the  dead,  and 
I  rejoined  the  General. 

The  Ashantis  were  still  holding  the 
farther  side  of  the  morass  which  lay 
in  front  of  Amoaful,  but  on  either  side 
the  two  flanking  columns  were  pressing 
them  hard,  and  the  42d  were  slowly 
working  their  way  forward  in  direct 
attack.  A  7-pounder  gun,  which  had 
been  doing  good  service  on  our  right, 
was  now  brought  up  to  strengthen  the 
fire  in  the  centre.  Struggling  through 
marsh  and  jungle,  the  sturdy  Houssas 
made  their  way,  carrying  in  swaying 
loads,  slung  to  strong  bamboo  poles, 
the  gun,  carriage,  wheels,  and  ammu- 
nition-boxes, the  two  English  officers 
encouraging  and  cheering  on  the  de- 
tachment, and  from  time  to  time  help- 
ing their  gunners  with  strong  trained 
hands.  A  little  clear  open  space  was 
reached,  from  which  a  crowd  of  duskv 
forms  could  be  seen  flitting  through 
the  opposing  wood.  '*  Halt !  Action 
front."  In  a  twinkling  the  loads  were 
lowered  and  the  gun  put  together  on 
its  carriage.  **  With  shrapnel,  load." 
The  subaltern  laid  the  gun,  as  the 
Iloussas  sprang  to  each  side  and  re- 
mained steady,  though  slug  and  bullet 
pattered  on  the  ground  at  their  feet, 
and  stirred  the  soil  like  the  heavy  drojps 
of  a  thunder-shower.  **  Fire  !  The 
shell  sped,  and  we  could  see  where  it 
struck  and  burst. 

Gould  it  be  possible  ?  Ahima  stood 
in  the  glade  close  to  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  sun,  now  rising  above  the 
tree-tops,  had  dispersed  the  morning 
mists,  and  poured  its  strong  rays  on  to 
the  scene.  As  Ahima's  tall  figure 
stood  there,  her  shadow  was  thrown 
forward  on  the  very  place  where  the 
shell  had  struck,  and  it  was  marvellous 
that  in  its  course  she  had  escaped  de- 
struction. There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  her  presence,  for  the  artillery 


officer  said,  **  What  on  earth  is  that 
stupid  old  woman  doing  there,  right 
in  the  line  of  fire  ?"  and  the  lately  ac- 
quired discipline  of  the  Houssas  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  gesticulating  and  pointing  at  her. 
But  she  was  only  visible  for  a  minute. 
The  enemy's  fire  had  suddenly  slack- 
ened, and  there  was  a  general  and  rapid 
advance.  As  we  passed  by  the  spot 
where  the  shell  had  burst,  its  fatal  ef- 
fects were  visible  in  twelve  Ashanti 
bodies,  whom  its  scattering  fragments 
had  struck  to  death.  The  battle  was 
practically  at  an  end.  We  passed 
through  the  many  rude  leafy  huts 
which  had  been  the  Ashanti  camp,  and 
we  occupied  the  large  deserted  village 
of  Amoaful. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ashanti  army  on 
this  day  was  complete  ;  but  thete  was 
another  battle  to  be  fought  before  the 
English  expedition  reached  the  mys- 
terious city,  which  had  so  long  reeked 
with  carnage,  and  had  sent  forth  so 
many  devastating  armies,  sweeping 
like  human  hurricanes  over  helpless 
surrounding  tribes,  withering  corn- 
fields and  plantations,  dealing  famine, 
death,  and  pestilence.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  fought  at  Becquah,  but 
there  tne  resistance  only  lasted  for  a 
short  time.  We  pushed  on  to  Agem- 
mamu,  driving  the  Ashantis  before  us, 
and  made  our  last  camp.  The  little 
village  was  crammed  with  men  of  the 
expedition--European  officers  and  sol- 
diers occupying  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
as  far  as  it  was  available,  while  the  na- 
tive troops  and  carriers,  rolled  in  their 
white  cloths,  like  so  many  corpses  laid 
out  for  burial,  thronged  the  width  and 
length  of  the  street.  Soon  after  sun- 
set the  sky  became  overcast,  a  cold 
breeze  swept  through  the  camp,  dash- 
ing the  dry  leaves  into  the  air,  and 
thunder  prolonged  and  continuous  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  resounding  with 
a  series  of  sharp  cracks  like  a  heavy 
fusilade.  I  was  lying  half  asleep, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak,  in  an  alcove  of  a 
ruined  clay-built  house,  thinking  how 
very  uncomfortable  we  all  were,  and 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  weather  had 
broken  before  our  campaign  was  over, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  light  touch. 
Ahima  stood  beside  me. 

*'  I  have  come  to  bid  yon  farewell/' 
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she  said,  ^*  for  I  shall  speak  with  yon 
no  more.  All  that  I  told  you  has  come 
to  pass.  To-morrow  mv  vengeaDce 
will  be  complete,  and  the  power  of 
Ashanti  will  be  broken,  never  to  be  re- 
stored. My  enemies  will  die  except 
the  king,  and  for  him  the  dark  powers 
have  decreed  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
He  who  was  all-powerfal  shall  live  to 
be  feeble  and  despised  by  all.  His 
riches  shall  be  taken  away  and  his  peo- 
ple shall  leave  him.  When  he  has 
slowly  tasted  the  fall  bitterness  of  death 
in  life,  his  end  shall  come  at  last,  and 
he  shall  have  none  to  monrn  for  him. 
But  you,  who  are  my  friend,  you  shall 
return  in  safety  to  your  own  people^ 
and  you  will  remember  Ahima,  who 
helped  the  white  soldiers  in  war.  Fare- 
well, farewell !" 

She  turned  to  the  silent  street  and 
left  me.  I  could  see  her  tall  white 
form  moving  away,  till  she  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  while  I  remained  still 
under  the  impression  that,  with  more 
intelligence  than  most  natives,  she  was 
half  insane  on  some  points,  that  her 
madness  took  a  very  wild  and  weird 
form,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  curi- 
ous characters  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  war  time,  when  there  is  a  high  and 
continued  tension  ou  the  minds  of  all, 
which  disturbs  the  balance  of  ordinary 
thought,  and  makes  eccentricitv  little 
remarkable,  and  even  commonplace. 

The  storm  of  the  night  had  passed, 
but  the  day  dawned  damp,  gloomy,  and 
oppressive.  The  hollows  of  the  heavy 
leaves  were  filled  with  moisture,  and 
everj^  movement  shook  down  a  saturat- 
ing shower.  We  were  within  eight 
miles  of  our  goal ;  but  our  losses  had 
been  heavy,  from  death,  wounds,  and 
sickness,  and,  though  the  enemy  had 
suffered  tremendous  loss,  we  knew  that 
they  had  again  gathered  in  strength, 
inspired  by  the  personal  presence  of 
their  king,  for  a  last  desperate  strug- 
gle. Our  advanced-guard  was  hotly 
engaged  before  it  had  gone  half  a  mile, 
and  Rait's  guns  were  hurried  up  to 
support  it.  The  shells  toie  through 
the  bush,  and  the  heavv  rifle-volleys 
seemed  to  search  every  hollow  of  the 
woodland.  But  no  ground  was  gained. 
The  enemy  stood  fast,  and  returned 
fire  for  fire.  There  was  only  one  course 
to  be  taken^  well  known  to  Briwish  sol- 


diers experienced  in  savage  war,  which 
is  never  known  to  fail — a  determined 
rush  with  an  English  cheer.  Two 
companies  of  the  Sifles  threw  them- 
selves forward  direct  at  the  foe.  Re- 
sistance melted  before  them,  and  the 
first  position  on  the  last  march  toward 
Goomassie  was  ^ined.  But  it  was 
only  the  first  position,  a  circular  clear- 
ing about  two  acres  in  extent,  enclos- 
ing the  ruins  of  a  small  village.  The 
English  soldiers  lined  the  edge  of  the 
open  space,  firing  into  the  surround- 
ing forest,  which  swarmed  with  the  ex- 
asperated enemy,  and  echoed  with  the 
din  of  their  horns  and  wild  war-cries. 
The  forward  movement  could  not  be 
renewed  by  the  troops  which  had  be- 
fore been  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  resolved  to 
bring  up  the  42d,  which,  terribly  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  the  previous  fight- 
ing, had  been  left  in  reserve.  Their 
colonel,  the  veteran  Macieod,  who  in 
the  morning  had  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  battalion  in  which  he  took  such 
pride,  and,  as  they  strode  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  clearing,  formed  their  steady 
line,  and  gave  them  the  short  com- 
mands which  were  to  launch  them  into 
the  tide  of  fight  and  carry  them  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  their  stern  task. 

Then  came  one  of  those  soul-stirring 
episodes  of  war,  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Highland 
officers  repeated  the  chiefs  orders.  As 
each  company  dashed  down  the  road- 
way or  plunged  into  the  bush  on  each 
side,  its  piper  played  at  its  head,  and 
the  men  cheered  loud  and  fiercely. 
The  slogan  cry  of  the  charging  clans 
of  Eilliecrankie  or  Prestonpans  was  re- 
peated in  a  modern  struggle,  and  the 
brave  old  Scottish  spirit  flamed  up  in 
the  madness  and  joy  of  battle.  Forward 
they  pressed,  and  ever  forward.  The 
many  warriors  of  Ashanti  rolled  back 
in  consternation  before  them,  and  the 
road  was  strewn  with  the  debris  of  the 
defeated  host.  War-drums  and  horns, 
chiefs'  stools  and  state  umbrellas,  with 
muskets  and  knives,  had  been  thrown 
away  in  the  panic  of  flight.  Some- 
times a  few  of  the  enemy  would  rally 
and  open  a  scattered  fire  ;  but  the  bul- 
lets showered  from  the  advancing  rifles, 
and  dealt  destruction  to  all  who  any* 
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where  stood  their  ground.  I  was  with 
the  brigadier,  who  followed  close  be- 
hind the  leading  Qles  on  the  road,  and, 
in  the  smoke  and  turmoil,  I  once  or 
twice  saw  a  figure  flitting  through  the 
trees,  which  1  could  have  sworn  was 
Ahima,  if  it  had  not  seemed  impossible 
that  an  old  woman  would  outstrip  the 
active  soldiers  in  the  race  of  pursuit. 
It  was  curious  that  whenever  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  red  head- 
gear, we  invariably,  immediately  after- 
ward, came  upon  ghastly  traces  of  the 
Ashanti  losses.  A  couple  of  dead  men, 
whom  a  flanking  volley  had  smitten  in 
the  act  of  firing,  one  lying  on  his  face, 
the  other  leaning  against  a  tree-trunk 
with  his  undischarged  gun  still  point- 
ed. Then  a  chief's  litter,  filled  with 
blood,  and  a  trail  of  blood-drops  from 
it  to  the  bush,  showing  where  its  un- 
fortunate occupant  had  crept  away  after 
he  was  struck  and  deserted  by  his  bear- 
ers. Then  a  wretched  warrior  shot 
through  the  lungs,  and  lying  gasping 
out  his  life.  Truly,  if  Ahima  was 
really  in  front  of  us,  death  had  every- 
where, as  she  foretold,  followed  close 
on  her  footsteps. 

But  the  road  suddenly  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  and  we  could  see  long  streets 
of  native  houses — Goomassie  I  There 
was  the  great  fetich-tree,  of  which  we 
had  so  often  heard,  beneath  whose 
shade  so  many  miserable  victims  had 
been  done  to  death.  There,  on  our 
right,  was  the  king's  palace,  where  the 
roval  monster  had  Jived  and  made  him- 
self drunken  with  blood  ;  and,  where 
in  the  distance  the  long  street  ended, 
there  was  the  road  to  the  Bantama,  the 
sacred  burial-place,  in  which  report 
told  us  was  stored  all  the  wealth  of  the 
realm.  More  than  all,  there  hung  over 
the  town,  like  a  pall,  the  horrible  odor 
of  decaying  humanity,  which  rose  from 
behind  the  belt  of  high  reeds  and  grass 
concealing  the  Golgotha,  the  pit  into 


which  the  unburied  corpses  of  the 
king's  victims  were  heaped.  The  place 
was  indeed  all  that  we  had  been  told 
— foul,  grotesque,  horrible. 

But  still  it  was  a  day  of  triumph.  We 
had  conquered  the  powers  of  nature,  we 
had  driven  no  contemptible  foe  before 
us,  and  we  had  raised  the  echoes  of  the 
spot  with  cheers  for  the  Queen  of  Eng. 
land.  Our  task  was  done,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  shattered  power  and  to 
set  our  faces  homeward.  When  the 
pressing  military  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  we  dispersed  in  parties  through 
the  town  to  see  all  we  could  during  our 
short  stay.  I  went  to  the  pit  of  slaugh- 
ter. A  narrow  path,  along  which  had 
been  dragged  the  bodies  of  the  victims, 
wound  through  the  belt  of  tall  reeds 
which  environed  it.  On  either  side, 
and  in  the  pathway  itself,  lay  skulls, 
bones,  and  other  poor  remains  of  hu- 
manity. As  I  advanced,  there  was  a 
slow,  heavy  flapping  of  wings,  which 
stirred  the  polluted  air  into  nauseous 
waves,  and  accentuated  the  fearful  and 
overpowering  smell  of  festering,  putres- 
cent bodies.  It  was  the  disturbed  vul- 
tures rising  from  their  foul  meal.  A 
few  steps  farther  and  the  whole  horror 
of  the  place  was  before  me, — a  large 
heaped-up  pile  of  headless  bodies  in 
every  stage  of  decay,  from  the  victim 
a  few  hours  dead  to  the  fleshless 
skeleton.  Under  the  burning  African 
sun  the  mass  seemed  almost  to  move 
in  the  process  of  corruption.  But 
stay  !  there  was  some  one  lying  in  the 
charnel.  It  was  a  woman,  with  her 
arms  enclosing  a  withered  remnant  of 
a  girl's  form.  Ahima  !  Had  she  re- 
turned to  her  murdered  daughter,  for 
whom  she  swore  such  bitter  vengeance  ? 
I  touched  her.  She  too  was  dead,  and, 
with  her  vengeance  satiated,  the  Obeah 
woman  had  passed  away. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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We  were  five  comrades,  seated  on  a 
circular  divan  around  a  richly  served 
table.  A  pile  of  cushions  was  at  the 
disposal  of  each,  a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  the  unusual  width   of  the 


divan,  tended  to  favor  at  need  a  com- 
plete horizontal  position. 

The  windows  of  the  apartment,  which 
was  situated  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Boulevard,  were  framed  by  the  delicate 
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verdure  of  acacias,  while  the  whole 
front  of  the  opposite  house  seemed 
lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  full  on  to  these  panes  of 
glass.  The  blue  of  heaven,  washed  by 
a  hasty  shower  which  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  was  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  an 
Italian  sky.  In  short,  one  has  rarely 
seen  so  beautiful  a  morning. 

In  each  corner  of  the  room  where  we 
were  seated  blossomed,  in  Japanese 
vases,  enormous  clusters  of  flowers  ; 
one  was  composed  entirely  of  lilacs,  a 
second  of  wallflowers,  a  third  of  hya- 
cinths, and  a  fourth  of  hawthorn — that 
essential  basis  of  the  odor  which  accom- 
panies the  suave  renewal  of  the  vitality 
of  the  year. 

Thanks  to  the  emanations  from  these 
perfumes  of  Jouvence,  the  spring  seem- 
ed to  filter  and  permeate  through  all 
our  pores.  One  lelt  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  this  world  ;  one  appreciated 
the  bounty  of  the  God  who  created  us, 
with  all  our  accessories,  and,  with  one's 
heart  teeming  with  gratitude,  one  felt 
a  sort  of  confused  need  to  give  a  penny 
to  a  beggar,  and  even  a  vague  desire  to 
become  virtuous. 

The  breakfast,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  us  together,  was  not, 
as  our  readers  have  foreseen,  an  or- 
dinary breakfast.  Scarcely  were  we 
seated  when  two  lackeys  entered  the 
room,  one  carrying  a  quaintly  chased 
silver  coffer,  wliich  he  placed  on  the 
table  before  our  host  and  his  master, 

the  celebrated  Dr.  M ;   the  other 

bore  a  tray  on  which  were  placed  tiny 
cups  of  Turkish  coffee,  in  their  outer 
cups  of  filigree  silver. 

The  doctor  drew  the  coffer  toward 
him  and  gravely  opened  it.  He  took 
therefrom  several  small  boxes  of  rock 
crystal,  one  of  which  was  half  full  of 
a  greenish  sort  of  compound. 

^*  Here,*'  said  he,  **  we  have  the  sub- 
stance in  question  in  all  its  possible 
forms — in  powder  for  the  Narghily 
smoker,  in  an  oily  extract,  in  a  spiritu- 
ous one,  and  even  cleverly  disguised  in 
sweets  and  conserves.  It  is  under  the 
latter  cloak  that  I  recommend  it  to 
you  as  being  more  pleasant  to  swallow  ; 
its  taste  is  sutficiently  agreeable  when 
prepared  with  pistachio  nuts,  like  that 
which  I  procured  yesterday.  Here,'* 
he  said,  producing  a  second  box,  *'  is 


some  which  came  from  Alexandria 
twelve  years  ago ;  it  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  strength,  but  has  become  some- 
what rancid.  As  to  the  pure  extract," 
said  he,  opening  another  box  which 
held  a  blackish-green  substance,  ''  a 
pill  of  the  usual  size  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient dose." 

Coffee— which  it  is  usual  to  drink  at 
the  same  time — tends  to  ameliorate  and 
develop  the  effects  of  the  drug,  which 
effects  would  be  uncertain,  and  might 
be  null,  if  the  hachisch  were  not  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach. 

'*  And  IS  it  long  before  one  is  under 
its  influence?"  inquired  a  guest. 

**  Ordinarily  in  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  but  I  have  seen  some  rare 
instances  where  it  has  only  acted  on 
the  following  day,  and  then  it  burst 
forth  with  extreme  violence." 

**  Is  the  effect  always  agreeable,  doc- 
tor?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  most 
efmgreeable,  but  is  always  excessively 
curious.  At  other  times,"  continued 
the  doctor,  **  it  produces  exquisite  en- 
joyment— it  is  either  paradise,  or  the 
infernal  regions.  In  short,  it  is  with 
hachisch  as  with  play,  one  gains  often, 
but  one  may  lose." 

**  But  how  do  you  account  for  these 
opposite  effects  from  the  same  drug?" 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that,  it  may  depend  on 
divers  circumstances  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine — the  dose,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual,  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere,  the  phase  of 
the  moon.  For  instance,  when  the 
moon  is  at  her  apogee,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  effect  produces  a  greater 
shock." 

**  You  believe  then  in  the  influence 
of  this  planet  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly.  Do  you  wish  for 
one  proof  of  its  action  ?  If  you  plant 
garlic  when  the  moon  is  in  the  full, 
the  root  will  be  round  like  an  onion, 
instead  of  its  being  composed,  as  it 
usually  is,  of  several  cloves.  Any  gar- 
dener will  tell  you  this.  As  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon  on  individuals,  that 
is  undeniable." 

"  Does  one  run  no  risk,  or  danger, 
by  using  this  drug  ?" 

^'  By  some  learned  men  it  is  asserted 
to  be  quite  innoxious,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  share  their  convic- 
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tion,  for  I  think  that  a  too  frequent 
use  of  it  would  induce  cerebral  conges- 
tion, and  certainly  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  those  individuals  who  are  given 
up  to  this  passion,  seems  to  me  suffi- 
ciently instructive.  But  I  believe  that 
one  may  occasionally  use  it  without 
any  marked  ill  effect  I,  who  am 
speaking  to  you,  have  taken  it  close 
on  two  hundred  times,  and  I  am  none 
the  worse  for  it.  Even  if  disagreeable 
experiences  do  follow,  they  are,  I  re- 
peat, so  very  curious  that  he  who  has 
not  exposed  himself  to  them,  once  at 
least,  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  lived. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  let 
me  offer  a  dose  of  hachisch  to  each  of 

you.- 

So  saying  he  gave  to  us  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  conserve. 

**  Doctor,"  said  I,  **  as  1  wish  to  be 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  will  you  please  to  increase  the 
dose  for  me  ?" 

'*  If  you  wish  it  I  will  do  so.  There, 
you  can  take  that  quantity  with  im- 
punity, I  often  give  double  such  a  dose 
to  my  patients. " 

*'  To  your  patients  ?" 

"  Without  doubt,  hachisch  is  often 
given  with  marked  success  in  cases  of 
mental  alienation  ;  it  is  useful  in  ner- 
vous affections,  and  is  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy for  epilepsy." 

Here  the  servants  brought  in  the  dif- 
ferent dishes,  and  as  our  host  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gourmet,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  breakfast  was 
exquisite.  We  were  also  surrounded 
with  agreeable  objects  to  look  upon,  so 
that  our  impressions  might  be  influ- 
enced by  pleasant  pictures. 

Each  and  all  did  honor  to  the  repast, 
and,  during  quite  a  good  half  hour,  I 
felt  nothing  in  any  way  abnormal,  but 
when  the  meal  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
a  subtle  warmth,  which  came  as  it  were 
in  gusts  to  my  head  and  chest,  seemed 
to  permeate  my  body  with  a  singular 
emotion.  Later  on  the  conversation 
around  me  reached  my  understanding 
charged  with  droll  significance.  The 
noise  of  a  fork  tapped  against  a  glass 
struck  my  ear  as  a  most  harmonious 
vibration.  The  faces  of  my  compan- 
ions were  transformed.  Tlie  particu- 
lar  animal  type — which,  according  to 
Lavater,  is  the  basis  of  every  human 


countenance — appeared  to  me  strik- 
ingly clear.  My  right-hand  neighbor 
became  an  eagle  ;  he  on  my  left  grew 
into  an  owl,  with  full  projecting  eyes  ; 
immediately  in  front  of  me  the  man 
was  a  lion  ;  while  the  doctor  himself 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  fox. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was,  that  I  read,  or  seemed  to 
read,  their  thoughts,  and  penetrate  the 
depth  of  their  intelligence,  as  easily  as 
one  deciphers  a  page  printed  in  large 
type.  Like  an  experienced  phrenolo- 
gist, I  could  indicate  accurately  the 
Force  and  quality  of  their  endowments, 
and  the  nature  of  their  sentiments  ;  in 
this  analysis  I  discovered  affinities  and 
contrasts  which  would  have  escaped 
one  in  a  normal  state. 

Objects  around  me  seemed,  little  by 
little,  to  clothe  themselves  in  fantastic 
garb,  the  arabesques  on  the  walls  re- 
vealed themselves  to  me  in  rich  rhymes 
of  attractive  poesy — sometimes  melan- 
choly, but  more  generally  rising  to  an 
exaggerated  lyrism,  or  to  transcendent 
buffoonery. 

The  porcelain  vases,  the  bottles,  the 
glasses  sparkling  on  the  table,  all  took 
the  most  ludicrous  forms.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  creeping  all  around  the  re- 
gion of  my  heart  a  tickling  pressure, 
to  squeeze  out,  as  it  were,  with  gentle 
force,  a  laugh  which  burst  forth  with 
noisy  violence. 

My  neighbors,  too,  seemed  subjected 
to  an  identical  influence,  for  I  saw  their 
faces  unfold  like  peonies — victims  of 
boisterous  hilarity,  holding  their  sides 
and  rolling  about  from  right  to  left, 
their  countenances  swollen  like  Titans  ! 

My  voice  seemed  to  have  gained  con- 
siderable strength,  for  when  I  spoke  it 
was  as  if  it  were  a  discharge  of  cannon, 
and  lon^  after  I  had  uttered  a  sentence 
I  heard  in  my  brain  the  reverberation, 
as  it  were,  of  distant  thunder. 

Thoughts  seized  on  me  with  fury, 
and  unchained  and  disentangled  them- 
selves by  torrents  in  my  brain,  and  de- 
veloped a  rapid  succession  of  geometri- 
cal combinations  which  appeared  to  be 
the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  exact, 
expression  of  those  ideas  which  one  ia 
obliged  to  render  in  an  approximate 
manner  by  prolix  words  of  gross  mould- 
ing. I  should  have  liked  to  fix  on  pa- 
per these  fugitive  figures  of  my  visible 
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though tSy  but  the  rapid!  fcy  of  their  suc- 
cession absolately  excladed  me  from 
this  complicated  operation.  My  head 
became  as  it  were  the  barning  scarce 
of  fireworks,  throwing  up  bouquets  of 
stars,  in  dazzling  forms,  out  of  perfect 
design,  of  a  light  so  intense  and  of 
colors  so  brilliant  that  nothing  in  na- 
ture had  ever  equalled  them. 

My  brain  was  doubtless  the  theatre 
of  this  prodigious  spectacle,  but  in  yir- 
tue  of  the  particular  excitement  under 
which  I  labored,  this  internal  vision 
showed  itself  exteriorly  with  all  the 
clearness  of  a  diorama. 

I  felt,  in  short,  what  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  sensorial  maladies  feel, 
with  this  difference,  that  my  hallucina- 
tions, instead  of  persisting  like  theirs, 
must  naturally  cease  after  the  full  di- 
gestion of  the  drug  which  had  produced 
them.  My  brain  bubbled  like  a  loco- 
motive in  which  there  is  too  much  fire, 
and  carried  me  rapidly  through  infinite 
space,  where  I  perceived  at  each  mo- 
ment a  new  perspective. 

Besides  all  this,  I  lost  completely  the 
idea  of  time,  and  should  have  been  in- 
capable of  deciding  whether  my  hal- 
lucination was  of  a  minute's,  or  of  a 
century's,  duration. 

The  same  uncertainty  held  ^ood  with 
regard  to  size,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
establish  the  difference  between  an  egg 
shell  and  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon. 
However,  as  the  action  of  hachisch 
is  intermittent,  I  gradually  came  back 
to  my  own  identity,  and  believing  that 
the  effect  of  the  drug  was  exhausted, 
I  thougbt  it  time  to  withdraw  myself, 
and  leave  to  their  respective  dreams 
my  companions,  who  were  too  much 
absorbed  to  trouble  themselves  at  my 
departure.  But  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  house, 
than  the  effect  of  the  dru^,  which  had 
in  a  measure  subsided,  seized  upon  me 
again  with  redoubled  force. 

Here  words  utterlv  fail  me  to  express 
the  incomprehensible  agony  which  ran 
through  all  my  being  !  Sometimes  I 
felt  that  my  feet  took  root  in  the  earth, 
and  that  I  was  sinking  up  to  my  neck 
in  the  soil,  and  that  I  could  only  draw 
my  feet  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
each  step  seeming  to liave  hundreds  of 
pound  weights  attached  to  them. 

Then  I  appeared  to  be  g\ited  N?V\Ja. 


the  lightness  of  a  sponge,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  I  held  firmly  on  to  a  tree  fear- 
ing that  I  should  suddenly  disappear 
in  the  air  with  the  velocity  of  a  balloon. 

Vibrations,  like  shocks  of  electricity, 
ran  through  my  body,  and  I  was  a  Tic- 
tim  to  the  most  horrible  sensations. 
An  iron  hand  seemed  to  have  got  hold 
of  my  brain,  and  was  crushing  it ;  I 
was  seized  with  dizziness,  and  I  shud- 
der evon  now  when  I  think  how  intense 
was  my  suffering. 

The  horror  of  a  man  being  fian^ 
from  a  precipice,  of  a  martyr  chained 
to  the  stake,  and  knowing  that  he 
would  be  consumed  to  cinders,  may 
perhaps  approach  the  terror  which  I 
experienced  at  this  cruel  period,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  the  length  of  eter- 
nity. I  was  in  despair  !  I  longed  to 
fly  from  my  proper  self,  and  from  this 
persecuting  influence  under  which  I 
was  wholly  powerless. 

Shortly  after  this  I  be^n  to  feel  my- 
self growing  tall,  so  immensely  tall 
that  I  towered  above  the  horizon,  and 
my  skull  was  even  touching  the  bine 
roof  of  heaven  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
verse spread  out  around  me,  and  that 
there  issued  therefrom  strains  of  deli- 
cious music.  This  circumstance  filled 
me  with  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  anguish  and  terror  with 
which  I  had  been  previously  tortured. 

I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  divest- 
ed of  a  material  body,  and  became  rap- 
idly a  divinity.  He  must  have  felt 
somewhat  as  I  felt— this  pagan,  Gsdsar 
— when  he  cried  from  his  death-bed, 
**  My  friends,  I  feel  that  I  am  becom. 
ing  a  God  !" 

I  now  began  to  experience  a  voluptu- 
ous happiness,  to  which  no  human  en- 
joyment could  be  compared  ;  I  floated 
in  a  sea  of  pleasure,  at  once  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual.  I  had  an  im- 
mensity of  love  in  my  heart  which  en- 
yelopcQ  all  nature,  and  filled  me  with 
unlimited  hope. 

Under  such  impressions  —  which 
seemed  to  endure  for  ages — I  began  to 
feel  a  sense  of  corporeal  lassitude  creep- 
ing over  me,  and  as  I  approached  a  cab- 
stand I  threw  myself  into  a  carriage, 
and  requested  to  be  driven  along  toe 
Ghamps-Elys6es. 

TVk!^\i  V^^^^tL  l<;^t  md  other  and  new 
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yisions.  A  series  less  grandiose^  bat 
much  more  amusing.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  entered  now  in  fall  pos- 
session of  an  existence  anterior  to  that 
of  my  actaal  life — existence  which  con- 
sequently had  nothing  fresh  for  me, 
notwithstanding  its  strangeness.  I 
entered  into  the  embodiment  of  my 
personality,  as  one  does  after  the  re- 
pose of  sleep. 


Some  hours  later  these  visions  began 
to  dissolve,  and  I  felt  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  food  ;  entering  a  restaurant. 


I  attacked  with  a  voracious  appetite  all 
which  was  set  before  me,  but  I  must 
not  forget  to  add  that  what  I  ate  and 
drank  was  of  exquisite  and  unknown 
flavor — in  comparison  with  which  am- 
brosia and  nectar  would  be  but  ordinary 
bread  and  sour  wine. 

On  reaching  my  chambers  I  fell  into 
a  profound  and  peaceful  sleep,  and  on 
the  morrow  nothing  remained  of  the 
effects  of  the  hachisch,  save  a  pallid 
countenance,  an  agreeable  languor,  and 
a  bitter  sentiment  of  regret  at  the  as- 
pect of  the  reality  to  which  I  had  awak- 
ened.— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY   ^*A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES." 


Life  is  stirring  in  the  air  ;  only  those 
who  are  about  betimes  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  woods,  miles  away  from  the 
town,  or  village,  can  fullv  enter  into 
the  full  meaning  of  the  brisk  life  of 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  great 
tits  feel  it,  and  in  gayest  plumage  they 
are  in  pairs  in  the  old  pollarded  wil- 
lows ;  you  hear  pincher !  pincher ! 
pincher  I  as  it  sounds  only  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  when  things  are  moving. 
Gales  nave  passed  over,  making  the 
branches  of  the  trees  creak  and  snap 
off,  but  all  is  quiet  again.  The  woods 
are  looking  peaked  up  ;  by  that  I  mean 
that  though  the  buds  are  showing, 
none  are  open  yet ;  but  they  are  rea<^ 
to  burst  when  the  sun  helps  with  his 
warm  rays. 

Great  birds,  with  large  wings  and 
strange  cries  come  and  go,  now,  as  they 
have  ever  done  within  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  for  generations  lived 
near  the  hills  and  the  moors  below 
them,  by  night  or  day,  passing  over  on 
their  way  to  their  nesting  haunts  in 
the  far  North.  These  are  wild  geese  ; 
whether  they  be  birds  of  good  or  evil 
omen  opinions  differ.  At  one  time 
they  were  not  regarded  very  favorably  : 
their  cries  sounded  weird  and  uncanny 
to  the  woodlanders  as  they  passed  over. 

When  the  ^ening  closed  in,  before 
fastening  the  door  for  the  night— bed- 
time in  those  days  was  at  eight  o'clock 
— the  master  of  the  house  would  have 


a  final  look  round  at  the  signs  of  the 
coming  weather. 

''  The  firs  is  all  of  a  hum.  Mother  ; 
'twill  be  louder  afore  long.  An'  hark  I 
them  'ere  cries  is  in  the  air  again.  I'll 
put  up  the  shutter  an'  fasten  the  door." 

Cuckoo  pints,  or  as  thev  are  called 
in  some  districts,  lords  ana  ladies,  the 
poisonous  arums  of  the  hedgerows, 
show  now  under  the  hollow  banks. 
These  cuckoo  pints  and  the  stormcock 
are  two  features  which  when  life  stirs 
are  noticed  by  all ;  the  green  sheath  of 
the  one  and  the  loud  bold  song  of  the 
other  attract  ear  and  eye  quickly.  The 
mistle  thrush  is  the  earliest  member  of 
his  family  whose  song  welcomes  the 
turn  of  the  year.  His  relatives  the 
song  thrush  and  the  blackbird  are  early 
nesters,  frequently  having  eggs  laid  be- 
fore those  other  thrushes,  the  redwing 
and  the  field-fare,  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  us  ;  but  they  can  nardly 
be  said  to  sing  yet.  Now  and  then 
they  do  make  a  start,  but  not  before 
the  furrows  reek  with  the  warm  April 
showers  will  they  be  in  full  song.  The 
first  to  rejoice  in  the  new  life  is  that 
undaunted  woodland  singer  the  storm- 
cock  ;  and  his  song  is  a  welcome  one, 
fitting  in  with  the  rush  of  gales,  and 
the  tossing  of  tree  branches,  when  all 
life  is  stirring. 

The  green  woodpecker  and  his  mate 
are  busy  now,  prospecting  round  ;  fo^ 
the  ^r\xb^,  ^Dl^V  >aa^^  Nssixx^-^^?^  ^^s^rj^ 
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down  in  their  tunnels,  now  draw  np  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  bark,  warmth 
being  necessary  for  their  perfect  devel- 
opment. It  is  wonderful  what  a  wealth 
of  insect  life  old  trees  hold. 

It  takes  these  woodpeckers  some  time 
to  fix  on  a  site  for  a  nest,  if  the  hole 
made  in  the  tree  by  the  bill  of  the  birds 
can  be  called  one.  If  we  examine  the 
old  nesting  tunnel  and  the  new  one,  in 
the  same  tree,  we  find  circular  holes, 
just  large  enough  for  the  body  of  the 
bird,  gouged  out  under  a  projecting 
limb.  When  the  old  nest  gets  foul, 
the^  set  to  work  to  make  a  fresh  one. 
This  matter  is  not  settled  in  a  hurry  ; 
for  weeks  the  pair  will  look  round  in  a 
general  way,  playing  antics  with  each 
other,  making  the  wood  or  copse  ring 
with  their  yikeing  laughs.  As  the  or- 
dinary woodland  songsters  have  not  yet 
tried  their  voices  beyond  half  hearted 
twiddles  and  pipings,  the  green  wood- 
peckers have  it  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves, and  they  make  the  part  of  the 
wood  or  the  timber  trees  they  have  se- 
lected ring  again.  It  is  a  difhcult  mat- 
ter to  find  out  the  exact  tree  they  are 
at  work  on  when  they  are  fairly  at 
their  carpentering,  for  the  birds  take 
turn  and  turn  about  at  the  tunnelling 
business,  and  when  one  is  at  work  the 
other  is  on  the  watch,  looking  down 
on  you  as  you  creep  through  the  under 
stuff.  As  a  rule  some  lucky  accident 
enables  you  to  determine  on  the  exact 
spot ;  to  your  great  astonishment  you 
find  that  you  had  been  searching  in 
quite  the  wrong  direction.  The  last 
tunnel  that  I  examined  had  young  in 
it ;  the  oak  in  which  it  was  stood  out 
by  itself  on  the  sward. 

That  full  twit,  twit,  twit  !  like  the 
lower  notes  of  a  fife,  comes  from  the 
nimble  nuthatch  that  is  busily  travel- 
ling over  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
nearest  trees.  This  rich  full  twit ! 
must  be  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
for  like  the  laugh  of  the  green  wood- 
pecker it  is  not  to  be  described  by  the 
pen.  On  the  top  twigs  just  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  soft  air,  are  the  green- 
finches, calling  now  as  they  will  call  at 
times  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Breeze, 
breeze-e-e.  Breeze  ! 

As  the  time  follows  on,  more  decided 
evidence  is  daily  given  that  the  heart 
of  mighty  nature  is  throbbing  with  the 


fulness  which  shall  soon  gladden  all 
her  children  ;  the  music  of  the  winds, 
soft  winds,  that  wave  and  bend  with- 
out breaking,  can  be  heard  on  the  wide 
open  commons  of  the  uplands. 

Linnets  gather  and  twitter  to  each 
other  ;  the  cock  birds  are  very  hand- 
some now,  for  they  are  in  full  nesting, 
or  we  should  have  said,  in  full  breed- 
ing plumage.  One  near  us  perched  on 
the  tips  of  some  golden  furze  bloom, 
has  a  breast  like  a  rose  ;  he  is  no  longer 
the  **  gray  Untie,"  he  is  now  the  rose- 
breasted  linnet  of  the  commoners  chil- 
dren. 

**  No  rose  without  a  thorn,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  as  the  little  fellow  is  con- 
tentedly singing  while  he  eyes  the  little 
flick  of  wool  the  sheep  have  left  on  the 
thorns  as  they  passed,  with  which  his 
mate  will  line  her  nest,  a  bird  not 
longer  than  a  ring  ouzel  shoots  up  the 
rough  track,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  it  rises  like  a  flash,  and  the 
linnet  is  captured  by  a  male  sparrow- 
hawk.  If  tne  hawk  had  shown  itself 
above,  all  the  birds  would  have  dropped 
in  the  bushes.  The  hawk  knew  this 
and  made  his  capture  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. 

**  My  brother  what's  just  come  home 
from  foreign  parts,  said  as  how  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  bust  out  cryin'  for  joy 
when  he  leant  on  the  gate  o'  our  med- 
der,  an'  heard  the  blackbirds  sing  in 
the  old  elms  at  the  bottom  on  it.  The 
birds  is  most  hansom',  an'  cur'ous, 
where  he's  bin,  he  says,  and  some  on 
'em  sings.  But  he  said  not  one  on  'em 
could  iver  make  him  feel  like  that 
couple  o'  cock  blackbirds  a  singin'  in 
our  old  elms."  So  spake  a  young 
friend  of  mine  as  we  stood  by  the  cot- 
tage gate  together.  For  the  time  has 
come,  noticed  by  ancient  lovers  of  the 
woods  and  all  that  pertains  to  wood- 
land lore,  when  the  merle  and  the  mavis 
are  sinking. 

Flitting  and  piping,  first  on  one  side 
of  the  hedgerows,  then  on  the  other, 
are  the  bullfinches,  making  for  the  gar- 
dens. 

On  a  bit  of  greensward  by  the  edge 
of  the  woodland  road  a  doe  rabbit  has 
brought  her  litter  of  young  ones  from 
her  stop  in  a  ploughed  field  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge.  As  they  sit  crouched 
round  about  her,  the  old  doe  looks  as 
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if  she  was  sittiDg  among  some  scattered 
potatoes ;  for  only  the  arch  of  the 
youngsters'  backs  show,  and  they  are 
close  to  the  hedge,  ready  for  a  bolt  if  re- 
quired. And  well  they  may  be,  for  the 
ausk  of  a  spring  evening  is  drawing 
on,  and  before  we  cleared  the  last  tim- 
bered copse  we  heard  very  catlike  mow- 
ings from  some  young  owls  of  the  long- 
eared  kind.  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour 
I  had  been  amusing  myself  by  getting 
in  one  of  the  hollow  ash  pollards  and 
calling  one  of  the  **  branchers"  to  me. 
He  was  not  able  to  fly,  but  he  could 
flutter  and  jump  from  bough  to  bough. 
It  was  a  most  ludicrous  performance  to 
see  the  young  owl  hump  his  back  up, 
flutter  fiis  weak  wings,  and  turn  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  for  he  could 
hear  the  call  of  his  parents,  but  could 
not  see  me. 

Pheasants  crow  and  patridges  call 
over  ridge  and  furrow,  and  the  hares 
course  about  in  merry  fashion  ;  but  as 
the  fox  and  his  vixen  have  a  family  to 
provide  for,  some  of  their  frolics  may 
be  stopped  prematurely. 

The  daffy-down-dillies  have  been 
gathered  in  the  moist  woodland  mead- 
ows by  the  children,  to  their  hearty 
content ;  and  nice  bunches  of  snow- 
drops had  been  gathered  from  the  same 
places,  but  these  are  gone  now.  Daisies 
and  the  golden  butter-cups  now  spangle 
the  meadows. 


**  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer," says  the  old  adage  ;  the  first  orig- 
inator of  that  saying  must,  I  think, 
have  been  a  little  cantankerous  ;  but 
the  swallow,  whenever  he  is  seen,  surely 
tells  that  brighter  days  are  in  store  for 
us. 

So  far  as  the  cuckoo  is  concerned, 
he  has  of  late  years  been  a  little  unfor- 
tunate. Snow  storms  do  not  suit  his 
constitution  ;  for  all  that  he  pulls 
through.  Very  curious  notions  exist 
about  this  bird  in  some  localities. 

**  Now  look  here,  I  don't  care  what 
you  says,  if  you  jabbered  on  fur  a  week. 
Cuckoos  turn  into  hawks.  An'  I  can 
tell  ye  summat  else  as  will  make  yer 
open  yer  eyes  a  bit, — swallers  in  the 
winter  goes  under  the  mud  like  eels. 
I'd  sooner  believe  my  father's  old  book 
what  tells  ye  about  the  swaller  stone 
an'  the  swaller  herb  than  I  would  what 
you  says  on  it.  Why,  that  ere  book 
was  writ  afore  my  grandfather's  time. 
It  come  down  to  us  in  the  fambley. 
An'  I've  heerd  my  old  granny  say  as 
all  critters  an'  herbs— an  us  as  well — 
was  all  under  the  power  o'  the  planets." 

Jack  was  only  proving  in  his  own 
rough  way  what  our  forefathers  in  their 
own  limited  and  peculiar  fashion  had 
noticed  of  the  resting  time  of  nature, 
and  the  time  when  life  stirs. — National 
Review. 
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Has  it  eyer  occurred  to  you  that  the 
innocent  boyhood  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  parlous 
delights  of  barley  sugar  or  Everton  tof- 
fee? Sad  as  it  seems  in  a  Christian 
land  to  contemplate  the  fact,  whole  gen- 
erations of  human  boys  and  girls  grew 
up  for  ages  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
joys  of  sugar.  The  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi  could  never  have  presented  the 
aspiring  Tiberius  in  his  untogaed  youth 
with  a  pictured  box  of  chocolate  creams, 
or  soothed  little  Caius's  first  childish 
displays  of  revolutionary  spirit  by  the 
timely  administration  of  a  packet  of 
bonbons.  Young  Plato,  strolling  down 
from  Athens  to  Piraeus,  saw  no  entic- 
ing butter-scotch  in  the  confectioners* 
windows,  in  pursuit  of  which  to  tease 


Ariston  for  an  owl-faced  obolus.  In- 
fancy without  sugar  is  terrible  to  think 
upon.  We  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
School  Boards  and  caramels  can  hardly 
realize  it.  And  yet  mankind  for  many 
centuries  and  in  many  nations  had  no 
solace  to  bestow  upon  its  budding  mem- 
bers saye  honey,  dried  figs,  or  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  due  season  ;  and  what 
were  they  among  so  many  ?  No  treacle 
for  puddings,  no  jam,  no  marmalade  : 
no  sweetening  for  one's  tea,  and  no  tea  to 
put  it  in  !  What  could  Agariste  have 
packed  in  the  half-term  hampers  she 
despatched  by  carrier  to  the  youthful 
Pericles  ?  What  substitute  for  plum- 
cake  and  gingerbread-pudding  could 
have  rejoiced  the  birthdays  of  Alexan- 
der and  Julius  ?    Imagination  staggers 
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before  that  appalling  void  :  Fancy  her- 
self can  hardly  paint  a  sugarless  child- 
hood. 

Stilly  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  the 
Christian  era,  sugar,  as  such,  was  wholly 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  common  m  the  western  world 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
wonder  the  poet  exclaimed,  *'  Alas  ! 
poor  Yorick  !'* 

Now,  what  is  sugar,  and  whence  do 
we  get  it  ? — to  employ  the  familiar  for- 
mula of  Mangnall  s  Questions.  If  you 
turn  to  any  of  the  recognized  sources 
of  information  —  encyclopaedias,  dic- 
tionaries of  chemistry,  hoc  genus  omne 
— you  will  learn  a  vast  number  of  in- 
teresting particulars  about  the  origin 
and  classification  of  saccharoids,  glu- 
coses, and  saccharoses  :  their  composi- 
tion and  chemical  nature,  their  behavior 
toward  a  ray  of  polarized  li^ht,  and 
their  action  on  tnat  mysterious  but 
unpopular  body  known  as  Fehling's 
solution.  You  will  also  be  informed 
that  sugar  is  crystallizable — a  point 
which  you  may  already  have  noted  in 
your  own  sugar  basin  ;  and  that  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohol 
— a  fact  which  you  will  doubtless  have 
discovered  for  yourself  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  toddy.  You  will  furthermore 
become  the  recipient  of  a  great  many 
curious  and  mmute  observations  on 
dextrose  and  sucrose,  as  well  as  on 
those  singular  bodies  caramelan,  cara- 
melen,  and  caramelin,  whose  names, 
differing  only  in  a  single  vowel,  science 
seems  to  have  invented  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spair, or  else  to  have  devised  of  set 
purpose  and  malice  aforethought  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  the  unwary  out- 
sider. None  of  these  thrilling  disclo- 
sures, however,  I  venture  to  believe, 
are  of  a  sort  calculated  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public.  What  a 
careless  world  most  desires  to  know  is 
not  the  distinction  between  mannite 
and  dulcite,  between  melitose  and  my- 
cose,  but  how  there  comes  to  be  in  the 
world  such  a  thing  as  sugar  at  all,  and 
how  man  has  learned  to  turn  its  exist- 
ence to  his  own  advantage.  These  are 
the  questions  I  propose  to  answer  in 
this  present  treatise,  laying  sternlv  on 
one  side  those  higher  matters  of  the 
behavior  of  saccharoids  toward  the  ox- 
ides of  the  alkaline  earths,"  which  too 


closely  remind  one  of  the  **  many  cheer- 
ful facts  about  the  square  of  the  hypot- 
enuse*' held  in  reserve  with  such  ad- 
mirable discretion  by  Mr.  Gilbert's  im- 
mortal  major-general. 

Sugar  in  all  its  forms  is  a  body  of 
vegetable  origin — in  other  words,  it  is 
stuff  manufactured  by  plants  to  serve 
some  useful  purpose  in  their  own  econ- 
omy. They  make  it  for  themselves, 
not  for  us  :  we  only  steal  it.  Origi- 
nally, and  for  the  most  part,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  plant  as  a  food-stuff  to 
build  up  young  leaves,  buds,  flowers, 
and  branches.  Hence  it  is  especially 
common  in  roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  and 
growing  shoots,  as  well  as  in  the  sap 
which  ascends  to  the  young  foliage  in 
early  spring,  and  which  feeds  the  de- 
veloping blossoms  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son. A  great  many  plants  which  have 
no  special  store  of  sugar  in  the  form  of 
nectar  or  sweet  fruits  still  possess  a  con- 
siderable amount  vaguely  diffused  in 
this  way  for  future  use  through  their 
general  tissues. 

In  itself,  this  particular  constituent 
of  sap  is  not  much  more  interesting 
than  the  starches  and  other  bodies  with 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  and  of  which 
it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  slight  modification. 
But  while  starch  is  almost  tasteless,  the 
crystalline  nature  of  sugar  makes  it 
sapid,  as  we  say— gives  it  a  peculiar 
savor  which  I  need  not  further  describe, 
as  sufficiently  known  by  experience  be- 
forehand to  the  greater  number  of  my 
intelligent  readers.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  crystalline  bodies  possess 
above  all  others  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongues 
of  animals.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
sugar  in  one  form  or  another  is  particn- 
larly  sought  after  by  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects.  The  parts  of  the  plant  where 
it  is  collected  in  appreciable  quantities 
are  the  parts  which  depredators  most 
desire  te  lay  hands  or  claws  or  bills 
upon.  From  the  plant's  point  of  view, 
of  course,  this  property  of  edibility  and 
attractiveness  to  animals  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage  :  no  herb  or  tree  desires 
to  be  eaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  lays 
itself  out  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
that  fate,  and  protects  itself  where  it 
can  by  spines  and  thorns  and  prickles, 
by  downy  hairs,  by  stings  like  the  net- 
tle, or  by  unpleasant  flavors  like  the 
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buttercap  or  the  camomile.  And  so, 
as  a  rule,  we  find  in  Nature  that  the 
portions  of  plants  where  sugar  collects 
m  the  greatest  quantities  are  either 
hidden  underground,  or  encased  in  hard 
shells  and  nauseous  rinds,  or  mailed 
round  with  flinty  stems,  or  protected 
by  offensive  and  defensive  armor. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ways 
in  which  animals,  great  and  small,  may 
be  of  use  to  plant- organisms ;  and 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  plant 
bribes  them,  as  it  were,  to  perform  use- 
ful work  for  it  by  laying  up  in  conven- 
ient places  for  their  enjoyment  little 
stores  of  sugar.  I  will  not  say  much 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question,  because 
I  have  already  made  it  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  the  Cornhill  on  previous  occa- 
sions ;  but  still,  for  the  sake  of  formal 
completeness,  I  must  mention  very 
brieny  in  passing  the  two  chief  ways  in 
which  stores  of  sug^r  are  thus  special- 
ized for  the  attraction  of  friendly  ani- 
mals. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  the  nectar  or 
honey  in  flowers.  This  is  a  little  secre* 
tion  of  su^r,  mixed  with  a  few  deli- 
cate flavoring  matters,  and  laid  up  by 
special  glands  near  the  base  of  the  pot- 
ais  in  order  to  attract  the  fertilizing  in- 
sects, or  even  in  some  cases  the  fertilizing 
birds,  such  as  humming-birds,  sun-birds, 
and  brush-tongued  lories.  The  insect 
or  bird  visits  the  flower  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey,  and  in  doing  so  incidentally 
and  unconsciously  carries  the  pollen 
from  the  stamens  of  one  plant  to  the 
virgin  ovary  of  another.  The  sugar  is 
the  wage  the  plant  pays  winged  crea- 
tures for  their  services  as  carriers. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  sweet  edi- 
ble fruits.  Here  sugar  is  laid  by  in  the 
soft  pulp  surrounding  the  grain  or  seed 
vessel,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by 
dainty  flavoring  matters  which  increase 
its  attractiveness,  as  in  the  strawberry, 
the  pineapple,  the  peach,  and  the  or- 
ange. All  these  fruits  are  deliberately 
meant  to  be  eaten  :  they  court  inquiry  ; 
the  plant  produces  them  on  purpose  to 
allure  to  itself  parrots,  toucans,  mon- 
keys, and  other  fruit-eaters,  which  de- 
vour the  sweet  pulp,  but  disperse  the 
hard  and  indigestible  seeds  under  cir- 
cumstances admirably  adapted  to  their 
proper  germination.     The  sugar  is  the 


wage  the  plant  pays  these  allies  for  sow- 
ing and  manuring  its  seeds  for  it. 

Other  instances  occur  besides  these 
in  which  sugar  is  laid  up  in  special 
parts  of  plants,  alike  for  attractive  and 
protective  purposes.  Ants  are  great 
honey  thieves  ;  but  as  they  crawl  indis- 
criminately up  the  stems  of  weeds,  in- 
stead of  flitting  direct,  like  bees  or  but- 
terflies, from  flower  to  flower,  they  are 
useless  as  fertilizers,  because,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  mere  smell  of  honey, 
thev  do  not  go  regularly  from  herb  to 
herb  of  a  single  species,  but  run  about 
in  the  most  dissipated  and  inconstant 
way  from  one  kind  to  another.  They 
waste  their  host's  pollen  in  riotous  liv- 
ing. The  plant,  tnerefore,  buys  them 
off,  often  enough,  by  a  special  bribe- 
in  point  of  fact,  pays  blackmail  to  the 
burglars.  There  is  a  common  English 
vetch,  for  instance,  whose  stem  is  beset 
with  barbed,  arrowlike  stipules,  or 
downward-pointing  flaps,  which  block 
the  way  at  every  joint  against  crawling 
insects.  In  the  centre  of  each  such 
stipule  stands  a  tiny  black  spot,  which 
turns  out  on  examination  to  be  an  ac- 
tive honey-gland  or  extra-floral  nectary. 
The  ants,  lured  by  the  sweet  scent, 
creep  up  the  stem  as  far  as  these  wee 
blacK  glands  and  rob  them  of  their 
honey  ;  but  finding  their  way  blocked 
by  the  barbed  projections,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  go  on  to  the  flowers  them- 
selves and  rifle  them  of  the  nectar  laid 
by  for  the  use  of  the  friendly  winged 
insects.  A  Central  American  acacia 
carries  the  same  wise  tactics  one  step 
further.  This  tropical  tree  suffers 
much  from  the  depredations  of  leaf- 
cutting  ants  ;  but  it  has  found  out  a  way 
to  guard  against  such  invaders  by  trans- 
forming some  of  its  spines  into  hollow 
honey-bearing  domes,  intended  as  nests 
for  their  sugar-loving  congeners.  Lit- 
tle communities  of  the  sugar-eating 
ants  take  up  their  abode,  accordingly, 
in  the  homes  thus  provided  for  them, 
and  repav  the  plant  for  their  board  and 
lodging  bv  acting  as  a  bodyguard,  and 
repelling  the  attacks  of  their  leaf -eating 
relations.  I  know  no  better  instance 
in  the  economy  of  Nature  of  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  concluded 
in  due  form  between  plant  and  animal. 

In  most  cases,  then,  where  we  find 
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considerable  quantities  of  sup^r  con- 
spicuously massed  in  any  part  of  a  plant 
orgfanism,  the  sweet  juice  is  placed  there 
on  purpose  to  be  eaten.  In  compara- 
tively small  masses,  it  is  stored  in  flow- 
ers or  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  insects. 
In  larger  amounts,  it  is  stored  in  fruits 
for  the  use  of  birds  and  mammals.  And 
it  is  these  conspicuous  storehouses  of 
native  sugar  that  man  in  the  first  in- 
stance began  to  seize  upon  for  his  own 
purposes.  Himself  a  descendant  of 
the  fruit-eating  monkeys,  he  has  always 
remained  to  a  great  extent  a  fruit  eater. 
In  the  tropics,  to  this  day,  he  subsists 
largely  upon  plantains,  bananas,  man- 
goes, bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
though  he  also  depends  to  no  small  de- 
gree upon  subterranean  storehouses  of 
starch  or  sugar,  such  as  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes.  In  temperate  climates,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  derives  his  food 
more  from  seeds  than  from  fruits : 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
and  millets  form  the  staple  of  his  diet, 
while  his  principal  subterranean  food, 
the  potato,  is  starchy,  not  sugary.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  inherited  sweet  tooth 
feels  the  need  for  sugar — a  need  which 
he  has  endeavored  from  all  time  to  sat- 
isfy, especially  in  youth,  with  dried 
fruits,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  like  de- 
vices. 

Till  the  introduction  of  cane-sugar, 
however,  honey  was  the  chief  source 
relied  upon  for  the  gratification  of  this 
prime  want  in  humanity.  Hybla  and 
Hymettus  took  the  place  now  filled  by 
Jamaica  and  Demerara.  **  A  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey*' was  the  ideal 
of  luxury.  And  honey  is  just  the  nec- 
tar of  flowers,  collected  by  bees  for  their 
personal  use,  and  perverted  by  man  to 
his  own  selfish  purposes.  At  first,  of 
course,  it  was  only  procured  from  the 
nests  of  wild  bees  ;  but  with  the  do- 
mestication of  the  hive-bee  man  suc- 
ceeded in  pressing  into  his  faithful  ser- 
vice whole  communities  of  insect  work- 
ers, who  could  gather  and  condense  for 
him  small  quantities  of  nectar  far  too 
insignificant  and  too  widely  diffused  for 
his  own  clumsy  fingers  to  garner  effi- 
ciently. The  bees  themselves,  in  turn, 
obtain  different  brands  from  different 
sources :  clover-honey  is  clear  and 
white  ;  heather-honey,  on  the  contrary, 
is  deep  amber-colored  and  viscid.      It 


is  well  known  that  the  bees  never  mix 
their  liquors  ;  each  sticks  on  each  day 
to  one  particular  species  of  flower ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt,  myself,  that  every  cell 
in  the  comb  is  stored  with  honey  of  a 
recognized  character.  Probably  old 
workers  can  tell  at  a  sip  buttercap- 
honey  from  ivy- honey  as  easily  as  old 
topers  can  recognize  '70  port,  or  dis- 
tinguish Veuve-Clicquot  from  Heid- 
sieck's  dry  Monopole.  In  default  of 
flowers,  however,  the  industrious  bee 
will  have  recourse  to  honey- dew,  which 
is  mainly  the  saccharine  matter  from 
the  sap  of  leaves,  extracted  as  part  of 
their  food  by  aphides  or  plant  lice,  and 
exuded  by  them  from  special  organs  as 
a  waste  product  of  digestion.  You  can 
find  it  in  abundance  on  warm  days  in 
summer  as  a  sticky  and  slimy  deposit 
coating  the  surface  of  lime-leaves  ;  but 
the  honey  made  of  it  is  dark  in  hue  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Curiously  enough,  the  main  modem 
sources  of  sugar  are  not  any  of  these 
conspicuous  and  specialized  deposits, 
which  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  the 
largest  and  most  natural  supplies  in  ex- 
istence. It  will  be  seen  from  what  I 
have  said  that  sugar  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  generally  diffused 
among  vegetable  substances.  It  lurks 
all  round  us.  Bees,  ants,  and  aphides 
can  obtain  it  almost  everywhere.  The 
difficulty  is  that  you  do  not  often  find 
it  in  quantities  sufficient  for  human 
manufacture.  Yet  so  common  is  sugar 
in  nature  that  in  dry,  hot  weather  it 
exudes  of  itself  from  the  sap  of  many 
trees,  through  ruptures  of  the  tissues 
due  to  drought,  or  through  the  minute 
punctures  made  by  insects  :  and  this  is, 
indeed,  one  source  of  honey-dew.  What 
is  known  in  trade  as  '^  manna"  is  in 
part  such  dried  exudations  of  the  Sicil- 
ian ash-tree  and  of  the  Australian  euca- 
lyptus. 

Clearly,  a  material  so  pleasant  and 
so  generally  diffused  as  sugar  was  sure 
in  the  end  to  be  employed  by  man  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  next  point  was 
to  discover  some  form  of  sap  which 
should  yield  it  direct  in  commercial 
quantities.  Strange  to  say,  sugar  is 
practically  never  made  in  its  most  nat- 
ural form  of  grape-sugar  from  the  grape, 
the  gooseberry,  the  peach,  or  the  cur- 
rant.    But  from  time  immemorial  the 
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manna-ash  has  been  tapped  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  and  its  jaice  has  been 
boiled  down  into  a  sweet  substance 
known  as  mannite.  This  body  differs, 
however,  from  the  true  sugars  in  cer- 
tain technical  points,  which,  with  rare 
consideration,  1  decline  to  inflict  upon 
the  unoffending  reader.  A  true  sugar 
is  similarly  obtained  from  the  Ameri- 
can sugar-maple  ;  the  trees  are  tapped 
in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  ascending  to 
feed  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  it  is 
boiled  down  in  farmhouses  into  a  de- 
licious sweetmeat  much  appreciated  by 
American  and  Canadian  children.  But 
the  main  sources  of  true  sugar  are  of 
course  three — the  sugar-cane,  the  beet- 
root, and  the  various  palm-trees. 

Palm-sugar,  or  jaggery,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
crystallized  sugar  known  to  humanity, 
is  procured  from  the  sap  of  the  cut 
flower-stalk.  By  a  singular  provision 
of  Nature — very  obnoxious,  no  doubt, 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  dear  to  the 
souls  of  unregenerate  humanity — what- 
ever produces  sugar  for  one's  toddy  pro- 
duces also  on  the  same  stem  the  toady 
to  put  it  in.  Thus  the  self-same  cane 
supplied  Mr.  Stiggins  with  his  famous 

f)ineapple  rum  and  with  the  four  large 
umps  which  he  employed  to  sweeten 
it.  Thus,  too,  John  Barleycorn,  when 
**  for  England's  good  he  yields  his 
blood"  in  the  form  of  bitter  beer,  passes 
flrst  through  the  sweet  stage  of  malt, 
in  which  condition  he  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  the  substance  known  as 
maltose  or  malt-sugar.  It  is  the  same 
with  palm  juice.  When  simply  boiled 
down  it  produces  palm-sugar,  out  when 
allowed  to  ferment  it  turns  into  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  Bass's  pale  ale, 
called  palm-wine  or  toddy.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  original  and  only  genuine 
toddy,  all  others  being  spurious  imita- 
tions. The  name  belongs  by  right  to 
the  heathenish  Malayan  and  Indian 
mixture,  and  has  been  imported  into 
Britain  by  the  returned  Anglo-Indian, 
more  especially  in  his  commonest  and 
most  toddv-consuming  avatar  as  Tommy 
Atkins.  "  Malay  beer,"  again,  is  palm- 
wine  mixed  with  bitter  nerbs  which 
check  fermentation.  The  British  mind 
regards  it  with  contempt  as  a  very  in- 
ferior imitation  of  the  genuine  article  ; 
but  then,  we  must  remember  that  Taci- 


tus described  British  beer  itself  as 
**corn  and  water,  decayed  into  a  cer- 
tain faint  resemblance  of  wine."  The 
sugar  palm  of  the  Malay  countries  will 
pour  out  from  its  cut  flower-stalk  sev- 
eral quarts  of  sap  daily  for  weeks  to- 
gether. According  to  Mr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  this  sugar-palm  is  destined 
in  all  probability  to  replace  the  cane  in 
the  next  fifty  years  or  so.  It  has  the 
great  practical  advantages  that  it  will 
grow  on  the  poorest  and  rockiest  soil, 
and  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  the 
lightest  and  most  intermittent  labor — 
qualities  calculated  to  endear  it  at  once 
to  the  mind  of  Quashie.  A  tree  which 
will  thrive  on  acres  of  waste  ground, 
which  will  yield  the  best  sugar  at  little 
labor  or  expense,  and  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
semi-civilized  people,  ou^ht  to  turn  the 
tables  at  last  on  tnat  objectionable  and 
flavorless  interloper,  beetroot. 

Till  quite  recently,  however,  the  vast- 
ly larger  quantity  of  the  world's  sugar 
was  derived  from  grasses.  Most  chil- 
dren know  that  the  tender  stem  of 
grass,  just  above  the  joints,  is  distinctly 
sweet ;  and  this  is  more  markedly  the 
case  with  the  larger  grasses,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  big- 
ger the  grass,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  sugar.  Maize  or  Indian  corn 
contains  large  quantities  of  sugary  juice 
in  its  pulpy  pith ;  and  this  has  often 
been  used  (especially  in  America)  as  a 
source  of  sugar  manufacture.  The 
Egyptian  durra  or  sorghum  also  vields 
appreciable  quantities,  extracted  for 
commercial  purposes  both  in  Africa  and 
America.  The  'cute  Yankee  is  not 
likely  to  let  sucrose  go  to  waste  for 
want  of  boiling.  But  of  all  grasses  the 
sugar-cane  is  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  sugar.  It  is  a  gigantic  reed, 
allied  to  the  millets,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  that  the  pith  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem  is  wealthier  in  sweet  sap  than 
that  of  any  other  known  plant.  The 
main  object  of  this  sweet  iuice  is  to 
feed  the  flower-heads  ;  and  the  sugar  is 
extracted,  as  in  the  palm-tree,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  plant  is  on  the 
point  of  using  it  up  for  this  its  proper 
purpose.  That  is  the  way  of  man :  he 
find!s  out  the  exact  time  when  each 
plant  or  animal  can  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him,  and    appropriates  its 
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products^  like  the  anarchist  that  he  is^ 
without  giving  a  second's  thought  to 
the  conyenience  of  the  producer. 

The  sugar-cane  is  by  descent  an  Ori- 
ental plant,  and  according  to  Ritter, 
who  has  written  a  work  of  true  German 
erudition  (and  true  German  length)  on 
this  abstruse  subject,  is  of  Indian  ori- 

E'n.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  now  un- 
lown  ;  and  as  it  rarely  or  never  pro- 
duces seed  in  cultivation,  it  has  prob- 
ably been  tilled  from  an  extremely  early 
period,  for  plants  long  propagated  by 
means  of  suckers  seem  to  lose  at  last 
the  very  habit  of  seed- bearing.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  banana  and  the 
plantain,  both  of  which,  like  the  sugar- 
cane, can  only  be  reproduced  by  means 
of  cuttings ;  and  all  three  are  there- 
fore, like  the  potato,  tending  by  slow 
degrees  to  inevitable  extinction.  The 
canes  are  planted  out  from  the  eyes  or 
buds  which  sprout  from  the  stems ; 
when  they  are  fit  for  cutting,  the  an- 
nual shoots  are  hacked  down  with  cut- 
lasses, and  the  stoles  or  root-stocks 
throw  up  fresh  shoots,  known  as  ra- 
toons,  m  the  succeeding  summer. 
Healthy  stoles  will  produce  ratoons  for 
several  seasons  running,  up  to  sixteen 
or  twenty  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
must  be  replaced  by  fresh  buds  or  cut- 
tings. It  IS  usual  to  plant  the  canes  in 
rows  about  three  feet  apart ;  and  a  field 
of  these  ^gantic  waving  grasses,  with 
their  vivid  green  leaves,  forms  a  beauti- 
ful oasis  in  the  parched  and  arid  waste 
of  a  tropical  summer.  The  greenness, 
however,  is  generally  secured  by  artifi- 
cial irrigation  ;  for  cane  is  a  thirsty 
soul,  and  drinks  with  avidity  every  drop 
it  can  lay  its  roots  on. 

The  plant  and  its  uses  have  been 
known  m  India,  its  native  home,  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  source  from  which  sugar  was 

{produced,  and  all  other  modes  oi  manu- 
acture  have  been  borrowed  from  or 
based  on  it.  The  early  classical  writers 
knew  sugar  vaguely  as  **  honey  of 
canes.*'  To  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
the  sugar-cane  was  the  reed  which  the 
swarthy  Indians  delighted  to  chew,  and 
from  which  they  extracted  a  mysteri- 
ous sweetmeat.  It  was  the  Arabs — 
those  great  carriers  between  the  East 
and  West — who  introduced  the  cane  in 
the  Middle  Ages  into  Egypt,  Sicily,  and 


the  South  of  Spain,  where  it  flonrished 
abundantly  till  West  Indian  slavery 
drove  it  out  of  the  field  for  a  time,  and 
sent  the  trade  in  sugar  to  Jamaica  and 
Cuba.  Naturally,  you  can  afford  to 
undersell  your  neighbors  when  yon  de- 
cline to  pay  any  wages  to  your  laborers. 
Egyptian  sugar  was  carried  to  London 
in  rlantagenet  times  by  the  Venetian 
fleet,  where  it  was  exchanged  for  wool, 
the  staple  product  of  m^iieval  Eng- 
land. Early  in  the  sixteenth  ceninTj, 
the  cane  was  taken  from  Sicily  to  Ma- 
deira and  the  Canaries.  Thence  it 
found  its  wav  to  Brazil  and  Mexico,  to 
Jamaica  and  Hayti.  Cane-sugar  was 
well  known  in  Italy  about  the  second 
century,  and  has  been  common  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Tudor  period.  The  spa- 
cious days  of  great  Elizabeth  had  sugar 
for  their  sack  ;  and  ginger  was  hot  1' 
the  mouth  too,  as  we  ^  well  remember. 
There  is  a  common,  though  to  some 
extent  erroneous,  idea  that  su^ar-cane 
as  a  crop  exhausts  the  soil  rapidly  and 
calls  for  abundant  manuring.  Practi- 
cally, from  the  planter's  point  of  view, 
this  is  true  ;  but  only  because  of  the  curi- 
ous method  employed  in  sugar-boiling. 
The  ancient  Hebrew  lawgiver  forbade 
his  people  to  seethe  the  kid  in  its  moth- 
er's milk  ;  but  the  modern  planter  adds 
insult  to  injury  by  boiling  the  cane- 
juice  with  its  own  waste  fibres.  The 
stems  are  crushed  by  being  passed 
len^hwise  through  powerful  rollers, 
which  express  the  juice  and  turn  out  the 
woody  matter  like  clothes  from  a  man- 
gle. This  rejected  portion,  called 
*' trash"  in  the  West  Indies,  is  dried 
and  stacked,  and  then  used  as  fuel  to 
feed  the  engines  and  boil  the  syrup- 
pans.  The  consequence  is  that  the  en- 
tire crop  is  consumed  and  taken  away 
from  the  soil  annually.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  manure  the  ground  well  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  drain  on  its 
resources.  But  no  part  of  this  drain 
is  caused  by  the  production  of  the  sugar 
itself ;  for  the  elements  of  sugar  are  ob- 
tained entirelv  from  the  air  and  water, 
and  owe  notning  in  any  way  to  the 
ground  the  plant  grows  from.  If  the 
**  trash"  were  allowed  to  rot  upon  the 
soil,  manuring  would  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  the  unnatural  practice  of  boiling 
the  juice  with  its  own  cane  which  in- 
volves the  employment  of  manure,  su- 
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perphosphates,    and   artificial  fertiliz- 
ers. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  pointed  out  that  the 
sugar-palm  possesses  in  this  respect 
^reat  advantages  over  the  sugar-cane, 
for  a  cane-field  is  denuded  every  year  of 
its  whole  produce,  and  the  soil  thus  be- 
comes exhausted  of  the  salts  and  min- 
erals which  form  part  of  the  woody 
fibre  and  foliage.  To  restore  these, 
heavy  manuring  is  necessary.  But  with 
the  sugar-palm  nothing  is  taken  away 
except  the  juice  itself  ;  the  foliage  falls 
on  the  ground  and  rots,  giving  back  to 
the  soil  all  it  ever  received  from  it ;  so 
that  a  plantation  of  palms  will  eo  on 
supplying  su^ar  from  the  air  ;ana  rain 
for  an  indetinite  period.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  carbonic  acid  and  water  con- 
tain everything  needful  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  ;  the  sunlight  supplies 
the  motive-power  required  for  the  pro- 
duction, and  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is 
merely  the  alembic  in  which  the  trans- 
formation into  available  food-stuffs  is 
effected  by  the  incident  solar  ener^. 

Thirty  years  ago,  if  one  was  writing 
of  sugar,  one  would  have  closed  the 
chapter  with  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
West  Indies.  But  of  late  years  an  im- 
mense change  has  come  over  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  this  respect.  The 
sugar  trade  has  shifted  from  the  tropics 
to  the  temperate  zone  ;  and  it  is  that 
seemingly  passive  plant,  the  beetroot, 
that  has  headed  as  ringleader  this 'in- 
dustrial revolution.  Many  roots  are 
tolerably  rich  in  sugar  ;  everybody  must 
have  noticed  its  presence  in  carrots, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  has  even  at  times 
been  commercially  extracted.  But  sug- 
ar is  still  more  abundant  in  the  beet, 
whose  juice  contains  about  15  per  cent 
of  crystallizable  sucrose.  As  an  indus- 
try, the  production  of  beetroot  sugar 
has  a  curious  history.  It  originated  in 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  when  the 
English  blockade  prevented  communi- 
cation with  Martinique  and  Hayti.  It 
grew  rapidly  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  m  the  British  dominions ; 
and  being  fostered  by  protectionist  gov- 
ernments on  the  Continent,  it  is  now 
bednning  to  drive  the  poor  antiquated 
and  superannuated  cane  entirely  out  of 
the  market.  Of  recent  years,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  employed 
Nxw  Skbzib.— Vol.  UX.,  No.  6. 


in  England  is  of   French    origin    or 
"  made  in  Germany.*' 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  brown 
sugar  has  gone  out  and  white  sugar 
come  so  largely  into  fashion.  For  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  muscavadoes,  pro- 
duced by  simple  boiling  of  the  crude 
cane-juice,  could  be  employed  for  sweet- 
ening coffee,  for  the  domestic  rice-pud- 
ding, for  the  use  of  infancy,  and  for  a 
great  many  other  simple  household  pur- 
poses. The  half-refined  moist  sugar, 
commonly  known  as  Demerara,  still 
holds  its  own  for  these  daily  purposes. 
But  raw  beetroot  sugar  displays  its  ori- 
gin by  an  unpleasant  earthy  flavor ;  it 
smacks  of  the  soil  too  much,  and  car- 
ries with  it  reminiscences  of  a  some- 
what turnipy  character.  On  this  ac- 
count brown  sugar  has  ^one  out,  espe- 
cially in  those  coarse  and  treacly  forms 
which  delighted  the  palate  of  our  un- 
sophisticated childhood.  Refining  is 
at  present  almost  universal ;  and  the 
fiavorless,  insipid,  loose-grained  beet- 
root loaf  su^ar,  sawn  into  oblong  bricks, 
has  invaded  our  breakfast  tables.  The 
light  moist  sugars  now  so  much  em- 
ployed for  cooking  purposes  are  refined 
sn^ar  of  insufficient  purity  to  be  crys- 
tallized into  loaves.  Guoe-sugar,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  which  is  so  fashionable 
that  it  can  afford  to  present  the  coun- 
try with  new  National  Oalleries  of  Brit- 
isn  Art,  is  made  from  the  most  crystal- 
lizable syrup,  which  runs  away  earliest 
from  the  charcoal  cisterns  of  the  refi- 
neries ;  but  it  is  specially  treated  in  pe- 
culiar moulds,  from  which  the  remain- 
ing  molasses  is  driven  off  with  rude  vio- 
lenco  by  centrifugal  machines.  The 
result  is  pure  grains  of  transparent 
crystal. 

Sugar,  you  will  thus  perceive,  is  by 
no  means  a  special  or  unusual  com- 
pound. Its  raw  material  exists  every- 
where in  the  air  and  water.  It  can  be 
easily  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  sun- 
light, in  the  leaves  of  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds  generally.  It  is  dif- 
fused in  greater  or  less  quantities 
through  the  most  various  plane  tissues. 
It  may  appear  in  root,  stem,  branches, 
leaves,   nower,    fruit,    seed-vessel ;    in 

frain,  sap,  pulp,  bulb,  shoot,  or  tuber, 
t  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  sweet 
things  known  to  humanity.     It  makes 
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the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  the  honey  in 
the  honeycomb  ;  it  sweetens  our  fruits  ; 
it  is  present  in  most  of  our  edible  roots 
and  vegetables.  It  exists  even  in  milk, 
and  is  more  abundant  in  that  of  the 
frugivorous  than  of  the  herbivorous  ani- 
maU.  Man,  a  descendant  of  forestine 
fruit-feeders,  feels  the  want  of  it  in  most 
of  his  starchy  food — bread,  rice,  tapioca 
— and  supplies  the  need  by  artificially 

Producing  it  from  cane  or  beetroot, 
'his  need  for  sweets  is  most  marked  in 
childhood  ;  and  the  child  stands  nearer 
by  some  steps  than  the  adult  to  that 
hairy,  arboreal  quadrumanous  ances- 
tor" whom  Darwin  has  given  us  as  the 
main  trunk  in  the  famuy-tree  of  hu- 
manity. The  child  is  also  more  fru- 
givorous and  graminivorous  than  the 
^rown  man  and  woman  ;  he  learns  to 
be  more  and  more  of  a  carnivore  as  he 
approaches  maturity.  Need  I  point 
out,  per  contra,  that  childhood  is  essen- 
tiallr  the  age  of  lollipops  ? 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  a  taste 
for  sugar  has  been  developed  in  time 
among  all  fruit-eating  and  flower-feed- 
ing species.  So  also  has  a  taste  for 
bright  hues  and  an  advanced  color- 
sense.  Wherever  in  the  animal  world 
you  find  high  decoration  and  splendid 
or  expanded  ornamental  adjuncts — as 
in  the  butterflies,  the  golden  beetles, 
the  humming-birds,  the  sun-birds,  the 
toucans,  the  parrots — ^you  will  almost 
invariably  fina  the  species  which  dis- 


play them  are  confirmed  sugar-eaters. 
The  love  for  color  and  the  love  for  sug- 
ar go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the 
whole  of  creation.  The  birds  of  prey, 
the  wolves,  the  carrion  beetles  have 
none  of  either.  They  are  dull  and 
dingy,  or  else  protectively  colored. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  at  first  hear- 
ing to  say  so,  sugar  and  the  sesthetic 
sense  are  bound  up  closely  together. 
Bright  flowers  are  the  colored  expan- 
sions which  advertise  honey  to  insects  , 
bright  fruits  are  the  colored  pulps  which 
advertise  seeds  and  their  sugary  coat- 
ing to  birds  and  mammals.  I  do  not 
thmk  we  can  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conjunction.  And  is  it  not 
even  a  significant  fact  that  our  lollipops 
themselves  are  rendered  more  attractive 
to  the  color-loving  eyes  of  ingenuous 
youth  by  J^anded  streaks  of  red  and  blue 
and  yellow? 

Fruit,  fiowers,  honey,  su^ :  these 
form  the  basis  of  all  sBsthetic  develop- 
ment. 

One  word  more.  Admire  my  self- 
control.  I  have  not  once  mentioned 
the  existence  of  sugar  bounties  !  Such 
reticence  is  rare.  The  man  who  can 
treat  of  sugar  and  yet  hold  his  tongue 
on  the  subject  of  the  bounty  system 
might  be  safely  trusted  in  the  most 
mixed  society  to  avoid  saying  anything 
either  way  on  bimetallism.— CorwAirt 
Magazine. 
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**  And  yon,  O  sad,  who  stiU  endure 
Some  wound  that  only  time  oan  cure, 
To  yon,  in  watches  of  the  night,- 
To  you  I  sing  !" 


— Austin  Dobson. 


It  was  on  a  stormy  night  in  the  fall 
of  summer  that  he  first  appeared  among 
them  ;  and  the  noise  of  wave  and  wind 
was  so  loud  about  the  cottage  that  Mrs. 
Cawley  did  not  realize  his  knocking, 
till  she  was  ware  of  a  white  face,  wet 
with  rain,  peering  into  the  kitchen 
through  the  open  door,  and  of  a  tired 
voice  asking  bed  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  This  was  the  manner  of  his 
coming  ;  and  they  never  learned  more 
concerning  him  than  they  knew  then  : 
which  was  nothing  at  all. 


it 


But  yew'U  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man his  name,  Mrs.  Oawley,  I  sup- 
pose?'* said  Mrs.  Eogers,  who  lived  m 
the  farm  to  the  left,  opposite.  '*  I 
would  not  let  a  gentleman  be  into  my 
house,  not  however  proper  he  looked, 
without  asking  the  name  of  'um." 

Mrs.  Cawley  had  gone  somewhat  fur- 
ther. She  had  observed  with  more 
than  a  mother's  care  his  personal  ef- 
fects, save  what  might  4)e  in  the  little 
black  bag  he  had  brought  with  him  ; 
for  no  key  in  the  village  would  fit  that. 
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Bat  she  coald  find  little  that  had  not 
been  procured  since  his  arrival,  and 
nothing  at  all  that  bore  the  traces  of 
any  name.  And,  seeing  that  he  re- 
ceived no  letters^  nor  seemed  to  expect 
any,  it  was  evident  that  from  himself 
alone  conld  she  gain  a  clew  :  and  this, 
at  the  outset,  be  had  quietly  declined 
to  give.  But  money  was  scarce  in 
those  parts  ;  and  the  stranger  paid  for 
his  lodging  regularly  ;  and,  after  all, 
if  a  young  gentleman  preferred  to  live 
unknown,  what  business  was  it  of  such 
as  her?  So  Mrs.  Cawley  allowed  him 
to  retain  her  rooms  at  twice  their  due 
rent ;  and  her  neighbors,  when  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  eggs  and  milk, 
acquiesced  in  tne  arrangement. 

!Not  but  that  they  sought  at  first  to 
learn  what  had  brought  him  there. 
When  a  youth  hides  himself  in  a  re- 
mote seaside  village,  and  will  not  tell 
so  much  as  the  name  he  was  baptized 
withal,  it  looks  as  if  matters  were  not 
exactly  as  they  should  be.  On  this 
idea,  he  was  decoyed  into  conversation 
by  an  aged  villager,  who  touched  inci- 
dentally, while  discussing  the  pilchard- 
fisheries  and  the  harvest,  upon  the  ma- 
jor crimes  given  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
some  others  not  referred  to  therein. 
But  the  face  of  the  young  man  changed 
not  at  all  at  the  mention  of  any  one  of 
them ;  if  you  except  an  occasional 
twinkling  oi  the  eyes  as  he  listened  to 
this  discourse.  Indeed,  his  face — it 
was  as  sad  as  any  saint^s  in  a  picture, 
and  a  good  deal  more  beautiful^-did 
not  bear  much  trace  of  crime. 

**  Yus,  he's  a  prutty  yewth,"  agreed 
Mrs.  Rogers,  as  she  watched  him  from 
the  dairy  window  pass  down  the  road. 
**  He's  a  prutty  yewth,  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  is  over  to  Mrs.  Cawley 's, 
though  he  is  sa  pale.  And  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  And 
yew  wore  wrong,  Mr.  Kendal,  to  think 
he  could  have  done  anything  as  could 
make  him  shamed." 

Which  verdict,  as  being  given  by  one 
who  was  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
place  with  possession  of  three  cottages 
and  a  field,  who  had  been  to  America 
a  few  years  ago,  and  had  two  sons  out 
to  New  Zealand  and  one  of  them  on 
his  own  account,  was  held  of  value 
throughout  the  village. 

But  it  was  a  boy  who  really  settled 


the  question.  His  name  was  Hal,  to 
speak  brielly — Hal,  and  no  surname 
after  it.  He  was  the  wildest  urchin 
in  the  village  ;  and  having  selected  a 
squally  day  for  borrowing  the  coast- 
guard s  dingey,  contrived  to  upset  the 
same  in  a  running  sea,  from  which  he 
was  pulled  out  in  a  shapeless  condition 
by  the  stranger.  Henceforward,  Hal 
used  to  follow  the  stranger  at  some 
distance,  like  a  well-trained  dog.  This 
made  Hal  an  object  of  env^  to  all  fel- 
low urchins ;  for  with  children  the 
stranger  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 
Their  elders,  moreover,  to  whom  swim- 
ming was  a  dark  art,  now  regarded  him 
with  awe  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Hughes  let 
fall  that  it  was  the  stranger's  aid  which 
had  enabled  him  to  hire  a  second  horse, 
after  his  own  knocked  up  over  the  har- 
vesting, and  when  Mrs.  CoUon  followed 
suit  with  some  story  about  the  best  tea 
and  sugar  from  the  grocer's  as  she  was 
recovering  from  her  fever — it  was  de- 
cided finally  that  he  was  a*' proper" 
gentleman,  and  they  allowed  him  to 
go  his  way  in  peace. 

This  way  was  not  as  the  way  of  other 
men.  In  the  morning,  it  was  his  habit 
to  wait  with  some  anxiety  for  a  daily 
paper,  ordered  in  Mrs.  Cawley's  name. 
Wnat  he  wanted  with  it,  puzzled  Mrs. 
Cawley  much,  seeing  that,  as  she 
averred,  it  was  always  left  unopened  ; 
and  what  interest  a  young  gentleman 
could  find  in  a  list  of  advertisements, 
she,  Mrs.  Cawley,  could  not  conceive. 
**^  Mebbe  it's  they  notices  about  finding 
folk  as  is  lost,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers. 
''  Or  mebbe  it's  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,"  said  Mrs.  Cawley.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  a  lunacy  that  did  no 
harm  to  any  one,  and  seemed  to  com- 
fort the  youth.  When  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  outside  of  his  paper,  he 
went  out. 

If  the  stranger  had  come  there  to  eat 
out  his  heart  alone,  he  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  better  place  for  the  proc- 
ess. Euthen  is  some  fourteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  station,  and  a  letter, 
when  it  comes  at  all,  reaches  you 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  baker's 
boy  from  St.  Ewen,  or  the  good  nature 
of  the  woman  who  sells  crabs  along  the 
coast.  You  walk  over  great  solitary 
moors,  and  through  great  solitary 
plains  of  gorse,  and  under  great  solitary 
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cliffs,  breaking  into  deep  rocky  bays  ; 
and  the  ocean  stretches  before  yon  in 
ffreen  and  indigo  to  the  Western  World. 
You  might  walk  for  hoars,  and  belieye 
you  were  the  last  living  thing,  except 
the  seagulls,  left  alive  npon  the  eartn. 

Here  the  youth,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived his  morning  paper,  often  roamed 
abroad,  communing  with  himself.  He 
did  not  roam  in  the  manner  of  most 
strangers, — a  few  miles  along  the  beach 
and  back  again  for  lunch  or  supper. 
He  remained  away  the  whole  day  on 
his  little  wanderings,  returning  when 
only  the  white  marks  of  the  coastguard 
showed  the  line  of  path,  and  the  lights 
of  the  village  scarcely  twinkled  up 
from  the  vdley  through  the  night- 
mist  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motion- 
less upon  the  cliff,  watching  the  broad 
embroidery  of  foam  below  him  ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  step  down  a  break- 
neck descent  upon  the  shore^  and  van- 
ish among  the  dark  marble  caverns. 
But  his  most  frequent  and  least  intel- 
ligible pleasure  was  to  throw  off  his 
clothes  upon  the  rocks,  and,  plunging 
into  a  green  icy  pool,  revel  among  the 
depths  of  it,  or  look  up  at  the  circles 
of  light  upon  its  surface.  (Which  ac- 
counts for  a  legend  prevailing  later  in 
those  parts,  that  a  merman  had  been 
once  espied  in  an  inaccessible  cove  near 
the  little  quay  ;  and  that  a  terrific 
storm,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  that 
vear,  was  foretold  by  this  appearance.) 
In  fact,  cold  and  hunger  seemed  of  no 
moment  to  him  ;  and  as  for  rain,  he 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  would  march  mer- 
rily through  a  driving  sleet,  when  the 
boy  Uai,  who  observed  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, had  long  fled  home,  soaked  ta 
the  skin,  to  receive  his  mother's  bless- 
ing. 

lie  then  concluded  his  operations  by 
sitting  up  the  entire  night  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  fisherman  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  galloping  consumption. 

Mrs.  Cawley  thought  this  a  profita- 
ble time  to  explain  her  real  opinions  : 
— thut  the  usual  season  for  sea-bathing 
had  long  passed  ;  that  to  walk  miles 
from  home  when  the  sky  was  full,  and 
the  wind  from  the  west  too,  was,  sav- 
ing your  pardon,  somewhat  feckless  ; 
and  that  a  gentleman  should  not,  even 
for  the  sake  of  other  folk,  go  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  food  and 


sleep,  which  were  needful  to  keep  a 
body  alive,  and  that  taken  regular, 
especialljr  for  one  who  was  none  so 
strong  himself.  The  young  man  lis- 
tened quietly,  and  continued  in  his 
former  foolishness.  For  he  was  a 
young  man  of  wayward  nature  ;  or 
else  his  trouble  was  of  that  curious 
kind  which  lifts  one  above  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  human  life, — so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  affect  one's  self. 

So  the  summer  wore  into  autumn, 
and  autumn  into  winter;  and  the 
youth  received  his  papers,  and  went  on 
his  wanderings  or  ministrations,  and 

S^rew  more  and  more  pale  and  delicate- 
ooking,  like  the  lovers  in  the  story- 
books. Also  they  of  the  village  came 
to  like  him  more  and  more.  The  bar- 
vest  had  been  bad  that  vear,  and  the 
fisheries  little  better.  Mrs.  Collen's 
fever,  moreover,  had  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  some  other  homes  before  it  finally 
departed.  As  a  result,  distress  was 
very  fairly  distributed  throughout  the 
place.  In  this  field  of  misfortune  the 
stranger  moved  quietly  and  almost  un- 
seen, learning  their  wants  bv  means 
they  could  only  guess,  and  meeting 
them  with  a  tact  they  did  not  under- 
jBtand  at  all  :  and  this,  seeing  that  he 
still  mostly  kept  himself  to  himself, 
and  spoke  little  to  any  one  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  curious.  For  the 
one  thing  he  would  not  share  with 
them  was  his  own  trouble,  and  the 
great  thing  he  feared  from  them  was 
their  thanks.  Wherefore,  they  liked 
him  a  good  deal,  as  I  have  said.  They 
did  not  like  placidly  and  in  reason,  as 
would  properly  educated  men  and 
women,  but  worshipped  him  with  a 
wondering  obeisance  ;  insomuch  that 
admiration  for  the  young  gentleman 
became  a  sort  of  religious  cult  in- that 
village.  *' Young  gentleman?"  said 
Mrs.  Rogers — **  xoung  angel  !"  and 
the  expression  was  not  deemed  too 
strong  even  by  Mr.  Kendal. 

But  one  day,  when  the  winter  was  at 
its  coldest  and  wildest,  he  remained  at 
home.  His  paper  had  been  delayed 
that  morning.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  baker's  horse  was  employed  in  cart- 
ing firewood  from  the  beach,  and  that 
the  baker's  boy  had  to  go  his  rounds 
on  foot.  So  he  went  to  the  door  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes,  till  the  paper 
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came  ;  when  he  bore  it  oS  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
Mrs.  Cawley  declared  that  she  heard  a 
little  noise  in  the  house ;  and  know- 
ing, she  said,  by  instinct  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  taken  unwell,  ran  into  his 
room. 

He  was  lying  back  on  a  chair,  his 
face  iron-gray,  and  trembling  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost.  The  paper  lay,  un- 
folded as  usual,  on  his  lap  before  him. 

**  It's  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages !"  said  Mrs.  Cawley,  as  she  hasti- 
ly extracted  his  braudyfrom  her  kitch- 
en cupboard. 

She  played  round  the  subject,  in  her 
solicitude  for  his  condition  ;  but  the 
stranger  gave  no  assistance.  When  he 
had  recovered  himself,  he  fetched  his 
hand-bag  and  a  light,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  burning  Tetters  and  walking 
up  and  down  his  room.  Then  he  went 
out. 

The  wind,  which  had  risen  with  the 
morning,  became  a  hurricane  by  night- 
fall,  and  blew  icy  cold.  They  spoke 
of  that  storm  in  the  village  for  many 
years.  The  blast  sang  among  the 
thatches,  and  blustered  rudelv  in 
through  closed  doors  and  winaows. 
Mrs.  Uollcn  heaped  an  armful  of  ^orse 
upon  the  fire,  and  huddled  herseli  be- 
side it.  She  remembered  clearly  how 
the  cold  had  beran  that  fever  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued  by  the 
stranger's  aid. 

Mrs.  Rogers  sat  in  Mrs.  Cawley's 
kitchen  over  the  lodger's  paper.  **  It's 
Deaths,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  **It'8 
Marriages,"  said  Mrs.  Cawley.  But 
the  candle  danced  too  fitfully  to  see 
the  print,  and  her  argument  was  frozen 
by  a  chill,  which  even  the  lodger's 
brandy  could  not  expel. 

Mr.  Kendal,  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
Traveller's  Rest,  had  turned  from  an 
exposition  of  the  youn^  gentleman's 
merits  to  a  description  oi  the  tempests 
in  his  own  youth,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  the  boy  Hal  tumbled  into 
the  room.  He  gaped  on  them  speech- 
lessly for  a  moment,  catching  his 
breath.     Then  he  blurted — 

*'  Ther'  be  a  ship  out  to  sea  !  A 
ship  showin'  lights  ! 

**  Wher'  ?''  said  Mr.  Kendal. 


**  Down  ther%  off  Trethewen  Head. 
An'  coastguard  Jim,  he  says  to  me, '  Go 
an'  tell  'em  to  come  down  an'  help  wi' 
the  boat.'  An'  so  I  come  to  tell  yew. 
An'  I'm  woful  cold. " 

When  they  had  fought  their  way 
down  through  the  wind,  a  dusky  throng 
of  men  and  women  was  already  gath- 
ered upon  the  near  part  of  the  quay : 
the  women  clinging  to  the  men,  and 
the  men  gesticulating  and  shouting 
words  that  were  not  audible  in  the  roar. 
A  coastguard,  with  the  aid  of  thre^ 
fishermen,  had  brought  the  boat  to  on 
the  leeward,  where  she  danced  like  a 
cork  upon  the  water  ;  it  wanted  half  a 
dozen  more  to  man  her.  The  ship 
could  be  still  seen  to  the  north,  show- 
ing signals  of  distress.  It  was  a  mighty 
storm.  The  waves  seemed  to  be  leap- 
ing upon  the  end  of  the  quay  like  liv- 
ing beasts ;  and  the  wina  was  armed 
with  a  piercing  frost,  as  though  it  came 
direct  from  the  Arctic  regions. 

Presently  a  young  fisherman  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  mass  and  came 
forward,  followed  by  four  others.  The 
crowd  cheered.  But,  to  make  up  the 
tale,  one  more  was .  necessary  ;  and  the 
coastguard  looked  at  the  crowd,  and 
the  crowd  looked  at  the  sea  and  at  one 
another,  while  the  foam  beat  and 
splashed  over  them  :  for  it  was  not 
probable  that  any  who  went  out  that 
night  would  return. 

They  were  pushing  off,  at  length, 
into  the  surge  with  one  hand  short, 
when  a  dark  figure  walked  upon  the 
quay,  and,  passing  silently  among  them, 
stepped  toward  the  boat.  It  was  *'  the 
young  gentleman  over  to  Mrs.  Caw- 
ley's  ;"  and  ho  was  looking  out  to  the 
black  of  waters,  with  a  look  that  they 
did  not  understand.  Then  they  heard, 
above  the  wind,  a  shrill  childish  voice 
crying — 

**  Oh,  yew  must  na  go  I  yew  must  na 
^0  !"  and  saw  the  stranger  bending 
down  over  the  boy  Hal,  who  was  claw- 
ing his  knees. 

Just  then  the  moon  looked  down 
through  a  rift  of  the  clouds  upon  the 
quay  ;  and  certain  did  af  terwara  main- 
tain that  there  was  a  wreath  of  light 
about  the  stranger's  uncovered  hair, 
like  the  one  on  the  martyr's  head  in 
their  Church- window  :  for  the  Cornish- 
men  are  an  imaginative  folk.    As  he 
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put  the  child  gently  from  him^  he 
slipped  into  his  hand  something  that 
flittered.  Then  he  lowered  himself 
into  the  hoat.  The  crowd  looked  on 
in  silence. 

That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  him, 
or  them  that  were  with  him, — at  least, 
aliye.  As  for  the  ship,  it  was  lost  to 
their  sight  soon  after  the  boat  had 
started.  They  waited  on  the  quay  till 
dawn,  wet  to  the  bone  and  frozen  to 
the  marrow ;  and  then  went  their 
way. 

"What  was  the  stranger's  mystery, 
they  neyer  fathomed.     Nor  did  any  in- 

?[uiry  eyer  reach  them  concerning  him 
rom  the  outer  world.  Some  great 
sorrow  he  seemed  to  haye  had,  wnich 
was  better  borne  away  from  those  who 
knew  him  ;  and  the  question  of  what 
it  might  haye  been,  occupied  them  for 


a  few  winter  eyeuings ;  and,  in  after 
days,  they  would  now  and  again  lower 
their  yoices  as  they  told  of  some  good 
thing  that  he  had  done  among  them. 
But  they  were  a  simple  people,  not 
much  given  to  wonderment.  They 
had,  moreoyer,  their  own  sorrows  to 
consider.  He  had  stepped  into  their 
liyes  out  of  the  night  from  nowhere, 
and  into  night  and  nothingness  he 
passed  again  ;  and,  in  a  while,  his 
memory  followed  after  him. 
.  Only,  a  little  boy  in  that  village  was 
long  held  in  the  more  account  among 
his  fellows  for  the  possession  of  a  locket 
of  real  gold,  containing  two  wisps  of 
hair,  one  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
other.  And,  in  the  neighboring 
churchyard  of  St.  Ewen,  on  the  right 
of  the  path  as  you  enter  by  the  wicket- 
gate,  stands  the  stern- board  of  a  boat 
with  an  inscription  on  it : — 


HEBE  LIE  THE  BODIES 


ov 


THOlffAB  liLOTD 
WILUAM  TBELAWmnr 
BAMmCL  WnJ.TAMB 
THOMAS  KXNDAL 
0HABLE8  BUDDOOK 


WILLIAM  BUDDOOX 
DATID  BOOEB8 
OWXN  PENIOLD 
BIOHABD  BBOWN 
AMD  ONB  UNKNOWN 


who  were  drifted  on  shore  in  a  Boat,  frozen  to  death, 

at  Trethewen  Gove  in  this  parish,  on  Sunday, 

the  21st  of  December, 

MDOOOLXYI. 


—  Temple  Bar. 
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The  symbolism  of  colors  is  a  subject 
that  covers  a  very  wide  field.  In  love 
and  in  war,  in  ecclesiasticism,  in  folk- 
lore, in  dress,  in  art — in  almost  every 
department  of  life  and  of  thought,  col- 
or, as  a  visible  type  or  symbol  of  the 
unseen  feeling  or  thought,  has  always 
played  a  very  prominent  part.  The 
symbolism  of  Green  is  varied  and  curi- 
ous, and  not  a  little  contradictory. 
Green  is  emphatically  the  color  of  hope, 
of  freshness,  and  of  youth.  The  early 
ecclesiastical  painters  all  associate  it 
with  hope.  The  wings  and  robes  of 
Dante's  angels  that  visited  the  souls  in 
purgatory  were  green.  This  associa- 
tion may  explain  why  Armado,  in  Love's 
Labors  Lost,  declares  that  "  green  is 
indeed  the  color  of  lovers,'*  a  sentiment 


in  which  Shakespeare  is  supported  by 
Browne,  the  sweet  Devonshire  singer, 
who  says  that 

Green  weU  befits  a  lover's  heate, 
Bat  blaoke  beseems  a  moamer. 

This  view  of  the  color's  symbolism 
may  also  perhaps  explain  the  many  and 
appreciative  references  to  green  eyes  to 
be  found  in  the  poets.  Green  eyes 
would  hardly  be  reckoned  as  an  element 
in  either  masculine  or  feminine  beauty 
by  most  plain  people  ;  but  the  poets  of 
many  di^erent  countries  bare  combined 
to  celebrate  their  charm  ;  and  who  have 
greater  claims  to  be  considered  authori- 
ties on  beauty  than  the  poets  ?  In 
Romeo  and  Juliety  the  nurse,  expatiat- 
ing on  the  perfections  of  Borneo's  rival, 
says :     . 
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An  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
As  Paris  hath. 

Dante,  describing  his  meeting  with 
Beatrice  on  the  summit  of  the  rurga- 
torial  Mount,  gives  her  eyes  of  this  col- 
or. Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  other 
Spanish  writers  praise  the  eye  of  the 
emerald  hue,  in  which  they  are  imi- 
tated by  Longfellow,  in  his  Spanish 
Student,  where  he  speaks  of  the  **  young 
and  green-eyed  Gaditana."  But  per- 
haps the  poets  do  not  intend  to  be  so 
precise  in  their  definition  of  color  as 
their  words  might  imply.  Green  is  of 
many  sh^es,  and  poetical  praise  of  em- 
erald eyes  may  perhaps  be  best  inter- 
preted by  Swinburne's  beautiful  lines  in 
Felise : 

O  lips,  that  mine  have  fiprown  into, 

Like  April's  kissing  May  ; 
O  fervid  eyelids,  letting  through 
Those  eyes  the  greenest  of  things  blue. 

The  bluest  of  things  gray. 

So  much  praise  of  green  eyes  is  some- 
what curious,  when  one  recollects  that 
the  color  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
jealousy — the  "  green-eyed  monster*'  of 
lago.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
contradictoriness  of  the  symbolism  of 
this  chameleon-like  color.  Green  is 
the  color  of  lovers,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  color  of  jealousy  and  of  fickleness, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Chaucer,  it  is 
also  the  color  of  avarice.  In  the  R(h 
maunt  of  the  Rose  he  thus  describes 
this  unlovely  personage  : 

Ful  sade  and  oaytif  was  she  eek, 
And  also  grene  as  ony  leek. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  ava- 
rice, the  belief  in  green  as  a  symbol  of 
fickleness  is  very  general.  Chaucer^s 
ballad  Against  Women  Unconstant  has 
for  burden  the  line  :  ^'  Instead  of  blue, 
thus  may  ye  wear  all  green  ;*'  and 
''green,  forsaken  clean,"  is  a  familiar 
saying ;  or,  as  it  is  often  more  elabo- 
rately put : 

Green's  forsaken  ; 
Yellow's  forsworn  ; 
Blue's  the  color 
That  must  be  worn. 

In  some  country  parts,  when  a  young- 
er sister  is  married  first,  the  elder  is 
said  to  **  wear  the  green  stockings  •/' 
and  years  ago  in  Scotland  it  was  act- 
ually a  common  joke,  when  such  an 


event  happened,  to  send  a  pair  of  these 
undesirable  stockings  to  tne  elder  sis- 
ter, to  be  worn  at  the  dance  which  in 
the  evening  brought  the  wedding  fes- 
tivities to  an  end.  It  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  association  with  incon- 
stancy, and  partly  to  the  general  ill- 
luck  connected  with  green,  that  this 
color  is  so  generally  tabooed  in  wedding 
costumes : 

Married  in  May,  and  kirked  in  green, 
Baith  bride  and  bridegroom  winna  lang  be 
seen. 

One  reason  given  for  the  avoidance 
of  green  in  wedding  dresses  is  that  it  is 
the  chosen  color  of  the  fairies  ;  and  the 
little  people,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
very  quick  to  resent  anything  that  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  intended  as  an 
insult.  At  Lowland  Scotch  marriages 
of  past  times,  even  green  vegetables 
were  looked  at  askance,  and  kale  was 
not  allowed  to  adorn  the  table  with  its 
curly  head.  The  combination  of  white 
and  green  appears  to  be  particularly 
portentous,  according  to  the  old  lines  : 

Those  dressed  in  blue 
Have  lovers  true  ; 
In  green  and  white 
Forsaken  quite. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  curious 
iuconsistency  of  the  symbolism  of  green 
that  the  color  which  is  pre-eminentlv 
that  of  hope  and  of  youth — with  which 
it  seems  strange  to  connect  aught  but 
good  fortune — should  be  also  so  gener- 
ally regarded  as  unlucky.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  England  rustic 
folks  regard  ^reen  with  such  aversion 
that  they  will  not  use  it  at  all,  either 
in  dress  or  in  the  furnishing  or  decora- 
tion of  their  homes.  A  few  years  a^o, 
a  learned  German,  Dr.  Gassel  of  Berlin, 
published  a  little  book  on  the  emerald 
color,  in  which  he  lays  it  down  that 
green  is  the  color  of  the  devil  and  of 
demons  generally,  and  this  position  he 
supports  by  a  multitude  oi  instances 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
showing  its  diabolical  associations.  The 
belief  in  demoniac  agency  and  activity 
underlies  a  great  pad;  of  those  curious 
notions  and  observances  of  our  fore- 
fathers which  are  now  rapidly  dying 
out,  and  this  association  of  such  agency 
with  the  color  green  is  doubtless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  very  general  belief  in  its 
unluckiness. 
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Of  course  there  have  always  been 
many  people  who  have  disregarded  all 
such  beliefs,  and  green  has  been  worn 
many  a  time  and  oft.  Planch6  tells  us 
that  about  1680  it  was  the  favorite  color 
in  clothes ;  and  no  idle  superstition 
kept  our  archers  and  huntsmen  of  old 
from  wearing  suits  of  Lincoln  green. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  love  of 
this  color  in  costume  is  found  in  the 

ferson  of  Manfred,  the  famous  South 
talian  king.  We  are  particularly  told 
that  when,  in  the  summer  of  1259,  he 
waited  on  the  quay  at  Trani,  in  Apulia, 
to  welcome  his  bride,  the  Princess  Helen 


of  Epirus,  he  was  di^ssed  in  his  favor- 
ite green,  "  the  color  of  hope  and 
youth.''  On  the  other  hand,  and  apart 
from  the  general  superstition,  there  are 
particular  families  that  regard  the  color 
as  of  specially  ill  omen  if  worn  by  one 
of  their  members.  It  is  held  in  ill  re- 
pute by  both  the  Ogilvies  and  the 
Grahams  ;  and  the  Sinclairs  of  Caith- 
ness look  upon  it  as  unlucky,  because 
their  forefathers,  who  fought  and  fell, 
almost  to  a  man,  at  Flodden  Field, 
were  dressed  in  green  on  that  fatal  day. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 
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There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental iu  the  fact  that  among  the  birds 
of  the  airy  waste  and  the  leafy  wood- 
land the  skylark  has  received  special 
honor  at  the  hands  of  English  poets. 
Possibly,  if  those  useful  but  prosaic 
creatures,  the  statisticians  of  literature, 
were  to  count  isolated  references,  it 
might  be  found  that  the  nightingale 
had  a  wider  suffrage  of  poetic  celebra- 
tion ;  but  with  manv  English  singers 
knowledge  of  the  nightingale  is  a  thing 
of  rumor  and  report,  devoid  of  that  in- 
timacy which  stirs  the  emotions  to 
spontaneous  impassioned  utterance. 
His  season  is  brief,  his  area  is  narrow, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  us 
live  our  threescore  years  and  ten  with- 
out being  once  thrilled  by  his  uniquely 
moving  music ;  but  all  the  summer 
through,  from  every  slope  of  lush 
meadow  or  stretch  of  heathery  moor- 
land, the  lark  rises  into  the  blue  with 
his  rapturous  ripple  of  song,  and  he 
who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear 
can  hardly  miss  some  vision  of  the 
soaring  flight,  some  audit  of  the  exul- 
tant melody.  And  yet,  though,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  urban 
house-sparrow,  the  skylark  is  the  most 
familiar  of  English  birds,  there  is  al- 
ways a  certain  fascination  of  strange- 
ness in  that  sudden  upward  dart  and 
arresting  gush  of  music,  which  never 
fails  to  work  its  peculiar  indefinable 
spell  upon  sense  and  spirit.     AVe  have 


many  singers  of  the  hedgerow  and  the 
woodland,  but  the  lark  is  the  only 
singer  of  the  empyrean  ;  he  alone  re- 
alizes for  us  the  magical  combination 
of  the  physical  energy  of  soaring  flight 
with  the  emotional  rapture  of  the  sus- 
tained passion  of  song. 

It  is  therefore  natural,  and  a  thing 
to  be  expected,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  wo  should  have  an  anthology  of 
the  skylark  just  as  we  have  anthologies 
of  the  themes  provided  by  the  four  sea- 
sons, by  sunrise  and  sunset,  by  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  by  love  and  patri- 
otism, by  sleep  and  death.  The  collec- 
tion of  skylark  poems  is  comparatively 
a  small  one,  but  if  it  lacks  impressive- 
ness  of  bulk  it  possesses  the  more  pene- 
trative impressiveness  conferred  by 
emotional  intensity  and  perfection  of 
imaginative  rendering.  Shelley's  poem 
"  To  a  Skylark/*  to  name  but  a  single 
example,  must  be  numbered  among  the 
great  lyrics  of  the  world,  and  few  who 
have  sung  of  the  "  ethereal  minstrel'* 
can  be  said  to  have  sung  unworthily. 

In  the  casual  allusions  to  the  skylark 
made  by  a  multitude  of  poets  (an  inter- 
esting collection  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Phil  Robinson's  volume,  **  The 
Poet's  Birds")  the  most  frequent  ref- 
erences are  to  that  supposed  habit  of 
the  bird  which  is  commemorated  in  the 

!)roverb  about  rising  with  the  lark  and 
ying  down  with  the  lamb.      Careful 
observers  say  that  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
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saic  fact  the  lark  is  not  always  the 
earliest  of  feathered  singers,  but  the 
tradition  of  his  priority  has  become 
too  well  established  to  be  easily  dis- 
credited.    Chaucer  tells  how 

"  Altho'  it  were  not  day  by  honres  two 
Yet  saDg  the  larke ;" 

Shakespeare  exclaims — 

"  Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark  weary  of  rest 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  np  on  high 
And  wakes  the  morning ;" 

and  Milton  in  *'  L' Allegro''  declares 
that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  crew  of 
Mirth  to  which  he  craves  admission  is 

**  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And,  singing,  startle  the  doU  night. 
From  his  watoh-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise." 

Then,  too,  as  the  lark's  early  note 
has  its  suggestion  of  wakeful  energy, 
so  its  upward  singing  flight  is  not  less 
rich  in  suggestions  of  devout  aspira- 
tion, and  "  holy  George  Herbert  in 
his  **  Easter  Wings"  breathes  the 
prayer — 

"  With  Thee 
Oh  let  me  rise 
As  larks  harmonionsly. 
And  sing  this  day  Thy  victories  ; 
Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me." 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  model  of  early 
rising  or  an  embodiment  of  grateful 
aspiring  devotion  that  the  skylark  has 
appealed  to  those  poets  who,  by  more 
direct  and  elaborate  treatment,  have 
made  it  specially  their  own.  The  rap- 
ture of  the  song,  the  nest  in  the  grass, 
the  commerce  with  the  sky,  the  com- 
bined hints  of  homeliness  and  unearth- 
liness,  the  ambassadorship  between 
earth  and  heaven — these  are  the  themes 
of  the  chief  celebrators  of  the  skylark. 
In  Shelley's  verse  even  the  material 
physical  life  of  the  little  singer  alto- 
gether disappears.  It  is  not,  it  never 
was,  a  bird  :  it  is  a  *'  blithe  spirit,*' 
only  to  be  known  through  symbols  of 
star  and  flower  and  rainbow-cloud  and 
embowered  maiden  and  rose  and  glow- 
worm and  **  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of 
thought."  It  lives  a  conscious  life 
free  From  all  the  limitations,  longings, 
and  pains  of  ordinary  consciousness  ; 
it  is  an  "unbodied** — or  as  another 
reading  has  it — an  "embodied  joy," 
devoid  even  of  a  capacity  for  aught  but 


happy  exultation,  jEind  therefore  no 
song  of  the  human  creatures  who  '*  look 
before  and  after  and  pine  for  what  is 
not"  can  compare  with  its  '^rain  of 
melody." 

"  Choms  hymeneal 
.  Or  triumphal  chant 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  aU 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

*'  What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance 
of  pain? 

**  With  thy  dear  keen  joyanoe 
Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety." 

In  fact  Shelley's  skylark,  like  his 
cloud  and  his  west  wind,  is  something 
entirely  different  from  the  physical  ob- 
ject presented  to  ordinary  sensation  ; 
it  is  a  living  idea,  a  spiritual  essence, 
and  the  effluence  of  its  being  is  a  su- 
persensuous  music  heard  by  the  poet 
alone.  Few  indeed  are  the  poets  with 
Shelley's  art  or  instinct  of  etherealiza- 
tion  ;  but  to  almost  all  singers  of  the 
skylark  it  is  something  more  than  a 
soaring  carolling  bird  :  its  lonely  home, 
its  upward  flight,  its  sustained  far- 
reaching  ripple  of  jubilant  song  are  rich 
in  multiplicity  of  emotional  or  ethical 
suggestion.  Of  the  less  known  sky- 
lark poems  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Au^sta  Webster  in  the 
little  volume  entitled  '*  A  Book  of 
Bliyme,"  where  the  skylark  appears  as 
the  winged  Hermes  of  love — a  message- 
bearer  between  the  loving  on  earth  and 
the  beloved  in  heaven. 

**  Winged  voice  to  teU  the  skies  of  earth, 
Sing  earth-bom  lark,  sing  on,  sing  clear, 
Sing  into  heaven  that  she  may  hear  ; 
Sing  what  thou  wilt,  so  she  but  know 
Thine  ecstasy  of  summer  mirth, 

And  think  *  'Tis  from  the  world  below.' 

"  Instant  old  wont  returns  fresh  brought, 
And  her  desire  goes  seeking  me, 
For  whom  her  whole  world  used  to  be 
And  aU  my  world  for  sake  of  her  ; 
She  cannot  think  an  earthward  thought 
That  shall  not  seem  my  messenger. 
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"  She  will  be  glad  for  love,  and  smile, 

Saying,  '  Thank  God  for  love  like  onrs  ; ' 
Saying, '  There  come  the  kind  home  honrs  ; 
His  work-day  will  be  sped  ere  long, 
'  That  keeps  him  hence  this  little  while. '. 
Sing,  lark,  nntil  she  know  thy  song. 

**  Sing  of  the  earth,  bat  sing  no  care, 
Sing  thine  own  measnreless  content ; 
She  will  remember  what  it  meant ; 
Griefs  are  too  base,  bat,  carolling  thas, 
Thoa  with  thy  joy  may*st  reach  her  there, 
And  she  joy  too,  remembering  as.'' 

Here  the  true  motive  is  not  the  flight 
or  song  of  a  bird,  but  the  outflowing 
of  an  emotion,  just  as  in  Wordsworth's 
most  famous  skylark  poem  it  is  a  grave 
ethical  lesson,  the  bira  being  discerned 
as  a 

"  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar  bat  never  roam, 
Trae  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home." 

Wordswoith  has,  however,  another 

I)oem  "  To  a  Skylark,"  which,  though 
ess  widely  known — perhaps  because  it 
supplies  no  familiar  quotation— is  a 
much  closer  rendering  of  its  nominal 
theme,  and  is  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain effusive  gayety  seldom  achieved  by 
a  poet  whose  normal  mood  was  self- 
consciously meditative.  Indeed,  the 
stanzas  are  in  many  respects  so  un- 
Wordsworthian  that  few  readers  to 
whom  they  were  unknown  would  guess 
their  author. 

**  Up  with  me  I  ap  with  me  into  the  oloads  I 
For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong  ! 
Up  with  me  I  ap  with  me  into  the  donds  I 

Singing,  singing. 
With  oloads  and  sky  aboat  thee  ringing. 

Lift  me,  gaide  me  tiU  I  find 
The  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind. 

There  is  madness  aboat  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine  ; 

Lift  me,  gaide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  banqaeting-place  in  the  sky. 

•  ««««« 

Happy,  happy  liver, 
'    With  a  sool  as  strong  as  a  moantain  river 
Poaring  oat  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  joUity  be  with  as  both  !" 

Wordsworth's  joy  was  wont  to  be  of 
a  very  quiet  kind  :  when  he  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  his  heart  '*  dances 
with  the  daffodils,'*  we  feel  that  the 
dance  must  be  a  very  decorous  and  dig- 
nified movement ;  and  the  mood  of 
jollity,  as  ordinary  mortals  understand 
the  word,  was  a  mood  with  which  we 


can  hardly  imagine  him  even  desiring 
familiarity.  Hence  there  is  something 
in  the  exuberance  of  these  lines  which 
seems  almost  forced  and  unreal,  as  if 
the  poet  were  trying  hard  to  feel  and 
express  an  emotion  which  he  guessed 
at  rather  than  shared.  Still,  the  guess, 
as  such,  is  a  good  one  ;  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  actual  singing  lark  than 
we  are  brought  by  the  much  finer, 
much  more  imaginative  address  to  the 
**  ethereal  minstrel,  pilgrim  of  the 
sky,"  the  true  motive  of  which  is  not 
the  song  but  the  home  which  inspires 
it — '*  the  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground," 

"  The  nest  which  thoa  canst  drop  into  at  wiU, 
Those  qaivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still." 

The  light-hearted  Ettrick  Shepherd 
had  much  more  of  natural  fellow-feel- 
ing with  the  lark's  jollity  ;  and  "  The 
Skylark"  of  Hogg  is  instinct  with  an 
eager  spontaneity  of  svmpathetic  ap- 
preciation which  Wordsworth  strives 
after  rather  than  attains. 

**  Bird  of  the  wUderness,  blithesome  and  com- 
berless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o*er  moorland  and  lea  ; 
Emblem  of  happiness,  blest  be  thy  dwelling- 
place. 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  !*' 

The  stanzas  are  too  familiar  to  de- 
mand further  quotation.  They  have 
perhaps  more  of  fluent  rhetoric  than 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry,  and 
they  are  marred  by  the  unimaginative 
conventionalism  "  musical  cherub  ;" 
but  they  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them,  for  they  render  a  natural  emo- 
tion with  fervor,  simplicitv,  and  ad- 
ec^uacv ;  and  when  the  lark  suddenly 
rises  before  us  with  his  burst  of  mel- 
ody, most  of  us  will  find  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  is  uttered  most  truly 
not  by  the  dithyrambic  of  Shelley  or 
the  reflective  strain  of  Wordsworth, 
but  by  the  homely  music  of  Hogg. 

Less  widely  known  but  equally  wor- 
thy of  the  suffrages  of  lovers  of  the 
lark,  with  not  less  of  lyrical  fervor, 
and  with  a  more  distinct  stamp  of  im- 
agination, is  Mr.  Eric  Mackay's  '^  Ris- 
ing of  the  Lark."  Mr.  Mackay  also 
sings  of  the  bird  rather  than  philoso- 
phizes upon  it,  save  in  the  earlier  stan- 
zas which  express  a  craving,  born  of 
human  self-consciousness,  for  an  utter- 
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ance  denoting  a  knowledge  of  grief  as 
well  as  of  joy. 

'*  Methinks  a  bard  (and  thou  art  one)  should 
sait  his  song  to  sorrow, 
And  teU  of  pain,  as  well  as  gain,  that  waits 
ns  on  the  morrow  ; 
Bat  thon  art  not  a  prophet,  thon, 
If  naaght  bat  joy  can  toach  thee  now  ; 
'  If,  in  thy  heart,  thoa  hast  no  tow  that 
speaks  of  Natoze's  angaish.*' 

Here  is  certainly  an  intmsion  of  the 
Weltschmerz  which  dominates  so  much 
of  oar  modern  verse,  but  as  Mr.  Mac- 
kay  warms  to  his  theme  his  song  frees 
itself  from  the  tone  of  pensiye  reflec- 
tiveness, and  becomes  instinct  with  an 
unalloyed  and  unsophisticated  sym- 
pathy with  the  gladness  of  happy  life. 

**  This  is  the  advent  of  the  lark— the  priest 
in  gray  apparel, — 
"Who  doth  prepare  to  trill  in  air  his  sinless 
sammer  carol ; 
This  is  the  prelnde  of  the  lay 
The  birds  did  sing  in  Gsasar's  day, 
And  will  again,  for  aye  and  aye,  in  praise 
of  Gk>d's  creation. 

O  dainty  thing,  on  wonder*s  wing,  by  life 

and  love  elated, 
Oh  I  sing  aload  from  cloud  to  cloud,  till  day 
be  consecrated  ; 
Till  from  the  gateways  of  the  mom. 
The  sun,  with  aU  its  light  unshorn. 
The  robes  of  darkness  round  him  torn,  doth 
scale  the  lofty  heavens  1" 

Neither  Hog^  nor  Mr.  Mackav  loses 
sight  of  the  object,  but  we  can  nnd  in 
the  poetry  of  the  lark  an  even  closer 
intimacy  of  association  and  a  finer  fidel- 
ity of  rendering.  It  is,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  way  of  the  poets  to  sing  of  the 
bird  not  as  a  mere  bird,  but  as  a  lovely 
natuiral  image  or  embodiment  of  ha- 
man  thought  or  feeling.  For  verses 
in  which  we  find  the  lark  and  nothing 
but  the  lark  we  have  to  turn  to  a  liv- 
ing poet.  In  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
lovely  lyric,  "  The  Lark  Ascending," 
we  have  no  '*  blithe  spirit,'*  no  **  ethe- 
real minstrel,"  no  ''love- bearing  mes^ 
senger,"  no  "  musical  cherub ;"  we 
have  this — the  lark  himself. 


"  He  rises  and  begins  to  round, 
He  drops  the  sUver  chain  of  sound 
Of  many  links  without  a  break. 
In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake, 
All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide. 
Like  water  dimples  dowo  a  tide 
Where  ripple  ripple  overcurls 
And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls  ; 


A  press  of  hurried  notes  that  run 
So  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  than  one, 
Tet  changingly  the  thriUs  repeat 
And  linger  ringing  while  they  fleet. 

•  «  •  »  « 

Unthinking  save  that  he  may  give 
His  voice  the  outlet,  there  to  live 
Benewed  in  endless  notes  of  glee, 
So  thirsty  of  his  Yoice  is  he, 
For  aU  to  hear  and  aU  to  know 
That  he  is  joy,  awake,  aglow. 

•  «  •  •  • 

ShriU,  irreflective,  unrestrained, 
Bapt,  ringing,  on  the  jet  sustained 
Without  a  break,  without  a  faU, 
Sweet-silvery,  sheer  lyrical. 
Perennial,  quavering  up  the  chord 
Like  myriad  dews  of  sunny  sward 
That  trembling  into  fulness  shine. 
And  sparkle,  topping  argentine." 

"So  one  who  has  read  it  can  forget 
one  pathetic  incident  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  **  Hundred  Days  in 
Europe.''  The  veteran  autocrat  and 
his  party  were  traversing  Salisbury 
Plain  when  all  at  once — but  the  story 
must  be  told  in  his  own  words  : 

"  As  we  drove  over  the  barren  plain, 
one  of  the  party  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Look  I  look  I  see  the  lark  rising  I ' 
I  looked  up  with  the  rest.  There  was 
the  bright  blue  sky,  but  not  m  speck 
upon  it  which  my  eyes  could  distin- 
guish. Again,  one  called  out,  '  Hark  I 
hark  I  hear  him  singing  ! '  I  listened, 
but  not  a  sound  i-eached  my  ear.  Was 
it  strange  that  I  felt  a  Qiomentary 
pang  ?  Those  that  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows are  darkened,  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  music  are  brought  low.  Was  I 
never  to  see  or  hear  the  soaring  song- 
ster at  Heaven's  gate— unless,  unless 
— if  our  mild  humanized  theology 
promises  truly,  I  may  perhaps  here- 
after listen  to  him  singing  far  down 
beneath  me?" 

To  have  come  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  skylark,  and  yet  to  know 
that  never  in  life  will  it  be  seen  or 
heard,  may  be  a  *'  sentimental  griev- 
ance," yet  it  is  a  trouble  which  some- 
how appeals  to  us  more  keenly  than 
the  substantial  annoyance  of  a  delayed 
or  lost  dinner.  But  the  story  has  been 
transcribed  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
that  if  Dr.  Holmes,  or  any  one  else 
who  had  never  listened  to  the  skylark, 
wished  to  realize — so  far  as  such  reali- 
zation might  be  possible—the  music 
and  magic  of  the  unheard  melody,  we 
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should  send  him  not  to  Shelley  or 
Wordsworth,  or  even  to  Hogg  or  Mr. 
Mackay,  but  to  Mr.  George  Meredith 
with  his  rendering  of  **  the  silver  chain 
of  sound/'  the  **  press  of  hurried  notes 
that  run  so  fleet  they  scarce  are  more 
than  one/'  the  **  simple  singing  of  de- 
light" that  is  sustained  **  without  a 
break,  without  a  fall." 

It  is  true  that  nature  and  all  the 
things  of  nature  are  made  human  and 
lovable  by  what  Mr.  Buskin  has  called 
**  the  pathetic  fallacy,"  and  the  poetry 
which  embodies  that  fallacv  has  a 
charm  which  is  all  its  own  ;  but  there 


is  another  charm  hot  less  potent, 
though  with  a  differing  potency,  in  the 
poetry  which  tells  nature's  own  secret, 
not  the  secret  of  man's  passions  ana 
yearnings  written  in  a  hieroglyph  of 
star  ana  cloud  and  bird  and  nower. 
The  poetrv  of  the  skylark  which  is 
compact  of  image  aud  s;^mbol  and  para- 
ble IS  lovely  and  delightful,  but  it 
would  be  incomplete  without  that  other 
poetry  in  which  we  see  and  hear  the 
brown  bird  himself,  and  are  made  to 
feel  that  his  own  little  life  of  soaring 
song  is  not  unworthy  of  celebration. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


•  •• 
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In  the  sad  soath-west,  in  the  mystioal  gnnlands." 


Away  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range,  which  intersects  the  State 
of  California,  lies  a  strange,  little- 
known  region  of  desert  and  mountain, 
sage-brush,  waste,  and  borax  lakes. 
Long  deep  valleys  alternate  with  moun- 
tain chains  from  the  Sierras  to  the 
Bockies.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
Puite  and  the  Shoshonee,  of  the  **  side- 
winder" rattlesnake,  and  of  the  horned 
toad.  The  hills  are  rich  in  minerals, 
and  the  valleys  fertile  if  irrigated. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  raisins 
fruit  and  alfalfa — the  Lucerne  grass  ol 
Europe.  Grapes,  peaches,  pears,  ap- 
ples, apricots  and  nectarines  are  equal 
to  any  grown  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

The  particular  portion  of  this  great 
tract,  which  I  would  describe  in  the 
following  pages,  is  "  Owens  Valley," 
in  Inyo  county,  California,  which  was 
so  called  after  a  gold  prospector — the 
first  white  man  who  visited  it.  I  re- 
member well  my  feelings  of  awe  when 
I  found  myself  one  evening  gazing  at 
the  tallest  peak  in  the  United  States 
outside  Alaska — Mount  Whitney,  15,- 
000  feet  in  height — rising  up  out  of  a 
great  serrated  wall  of  rock.  This  val- 
ley is  over  a  hundred  miles  long  by 
about  fifteen  wide.  Owens  Lake,  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  half,  is  a  small 
edition  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 


It  is  filled  with  borax  and  other  chemi- 
cals, and  has  no  fish  or  animal  life  in 
its  waters  except  a  kind  of  worm^  which 
supplies  food  to  millions  of  duck. 
These  worms  are  also  gathered  and 
used  as  food  by  the  Puite  and  Manatche 
Indians,  being  mixed  with  the  flour 
made  of  the  nuts  of  the  dwarf  pinon 
pine  of  the  foothills.  Owens  Lake  is 
at  present  about  twenty  miles  long  by 
about  twelve  wide,  but  it  is  receding 
fast,  and  may  in  time  be  drained  off 
altogether  by  borax  companies.  Never 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  have  I 
seen  so  many  birds — mainly  of  the  duck 
family — resting  on  a  sheet  of  water  as 
here. 

To  the  east  the  valley  is  walled  in  by 
the  Inyo  or  White  Mountains,  which 
rise  in  places,  it  is  said,  to  12,000  feet, 
and  contain  many  valuable  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  lead.  The  famous  and 
mysterious  Death  Valley,  200  feet  be- 
low sea-level,  and  as  hot  as  an  oven,  is 
away  some  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east. 
Only  one  man  lives  permanently  there, 
and  he  is  a  regular  hermit.  Many  a 
miner  has  died  of  thirst  while  prospect- 
ing along  the  edges  of  this  awful  place. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
a  train  of  emigrants  to  California  lost 
their  way  there  in  "forty-nine"  and 
all  perislied  of  thirst.  The  remains  of 
their  "  prairie  schooners'*  are  yet  to  be 
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seen  stickine  ont  of  the  sand.  Dogs 
taken  there  feel  the  heat  so  much  that 
they  rash  into  the  first  water  they  come 
to.  In  a  little  time  their  hair  falls  off 
as  if  scalded  and  they  die.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  nncommon  occurrence  to  find 
the  dried-up  remains  of  prospector  or 
tramp  lying  among  the  sage-brush  in 
the  desert.  Owens  Valley  is  very  much 
higher  than  Death  Valley,  ranging 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  but  it  is  also  very  hot  Even  in 
the  fall  I  have  seen  the 'mercury  at  110° 
jn  the  shade.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
in  this  Inyo  county  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  points  in  the  wnole  United 
States  are  to  be  found — Mount  Whit- 
ney and  Death  Valley.  More  minerals 
are  also  said  to  exist  here  than  per- 
haps anywhere  else  in  America.  The 
most  serious  earthquake  that  has  oc- 
curred in  California  since  it  has  been 
known  to  white  men  happened  in  Owens 
Valley  in  1872,  when  the  whole  village 
of  Lone  Pine,  composed  of  adobe  houses 
was  shaken  down  and  twenty-six  Mexi- 
cans killed.  For  four  days  after  that 
quake  the  ground  trembled  and  shook, 
and  many  suffered  as  if  from  sea-sick- 
ness. If  you  ask  a  man  in  Lone  Pine 
when  a  certain  sheriff  was  killed,  or 
when  some  Indian  fight  took  place,  he 
will  always  answer,  *'  Oh,  ^before  the 
earthquake,"  or,  **That  was  after  the 
earthquake,  I  reckon."  For  miles 
along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  is  a 
wall  of  red  earth,  showing  how  the  ad- 
joining land  sank  down  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  As  an  **  oldtimer" 
remarked  to  me,  '*  it  shook  the  bottom 
out  of  her,  and  don't  you  forget." 

Owens  River,  a  rapid,  deep  stream, 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  famous  Yosemite  Valley,  and  flows 
down  some  150  miles  into  Owens  Lake, 
which  seems  to  swallow  it,  as  there  is 
no  visible  outlet.  Aloug  this  river, 
and  the  streams  which  flow  into  it,  are 
numerous  ranches,  and  some  fruit 
farms  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
valley  is  still  sage-brush  desert.  Three 
or  four  villages,  varying  in  size  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  inhab- 
itants, are  strung  in  a  line  down  the 
valley  at  intervals  of  twenty  miles  or 
so.  Bishop,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
valley,  is  the  largest,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  more  farms  than  the  others.     The 


country  around  is  very  swampy  and 
wet,  consequently  malaria  is  rather 
prevalent,  although  it  is  unknown  in 
any  other  portion  of  Inyo  county.  In- 
dependence, in  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley, is  the  county  town,  and  Lone  Pine, 
sixteen  miles  south,  is  the  last  town  to 
be  met  with  until  you  come  to  Mojave, 
150  miles  away.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Inyo  I  came  from  Beno  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Bailroad  to  Carson  City 
and  Mound  House,  Nevada,  and  from 
there  by  the  narrow-gauge  railroad— 
the  **  Carson  and  Colorado" — down 
through  the  Nevada  deserts  and  over 
the  White  Mountains  into  Inyo.  This 
road  was  built  principally  to  haul  out 
ore  from  the  mines  and  soda  and  borax 
from  the  desert.  Three  trains  a  week 
for  passengers  run  from  Mound  House 
to  Keeler,  the  terminus  on  Owens 
Lake.  From  Eeeler  a  sta^e  coach 
runs  twice  a  week  through  the  desert 
to  Mojave  in  Southern  CiHifornia.  On 
the  **  Carson  and  Colorado,"  or  the 
**  C.  &  C."  as  it  is  locally  called,  only 
half  a  car  is  reserved  for  passengers, 
and  that  has  rarely  more  than  a  couple 
of  occupants.  More  than  once  I  have 
been  the  only  traveller  on  the  train. 
The  other  half  of  the  coach  is  used  as 
a  baggage  car.  Trains  are  not  run  at 
night  on  this  road,  so  that  travellers 
have  always  to  stop  over  at  Belleville, 
once  celebrated  as  **  the  wickedest  town 
in  Nevada. "  This  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  had  two  large  quartz  mills 
running,  and,  money  being  plentiful, 
gamblers  and  fast  women  flocked  in, 
and  every  place  was  **  wide  open"  all 
the  time.  Now,  the  hotel,  kept  by  the 
Bailroad  Company,  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  shows  signs  of  life  in  Belle- 
ville.* Candalaria,  a  town  eight  miles 
away,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
*'  pretty  tough"  still,  as  are  many  of 
the  mining  camps  in  that  **  sage-brush 
country."  It  takes  about  two  days  to 
get  to  Inyo  from  San  Francisco,  al- 
though in  a  direct  line  they  are  not 
more  than  250  miles  apart.  However, 
the  distance  by  rail  is  about  600  miles. 
The  most  interesting  way  to  reach  the 
valley  is  by  stage  from  Mojave,  150 
miles  to  the  south.  Mojave,  pro- 
nounced **  Moharvy,"  is  a  miserable 
railroad  town  where  the  **  Southern 
Pacific"  and  the  ''  Santa  F6''  meet. 
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It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Mojave  Desert,  and  is  about  the 
windiest  place  I  know.  Only  once  in 
over  a  dozen  visits  that  I  have  paid 
there  did  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  tie  on 
my  hat.  I  remember  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  the  people  used  to  sneer 
at  the  capital  city  of  the  colony,  and 
say  that  they  could  always  tell  a  Wel- 
lington man  by  his  habit  of  holding  on 
his  hat  on  coming  to  every  street  cor- 
ner. However,  in  Mojave,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  it  on  all  the  time.  Dur- 
ing one  visit  there  I  noticed  a  number 
of  ants  walking  over  mv  bed,  and  was 
rather  disturbed  on  making  some  ex- 
plorations to  discover  a  nest  of  them 
under  the  pillow. 

The  stage  takes  about  thirty  hours 
to  go  up  from  Mojave  to  Keeler.  I 
had  a  rather  exciting  journey  over  this 
stage  road  last  year.  We  left  Mojave 
at  seven  in  the  evening ;  the  driver,  see- 
ing that  I  had  a  gun  case,  told  me  to 
'  take  out  my  gun  and  '*  load  up  for  Ind- 
ians," as  a  fight  had  taken  place  the 
day  before,  in  which  two  deputy  sheriffs 
and  three  Indian  '*  bucks"  had  been 
killed.  Ue  seemed  to  think  we  might 
drop  across  the  Puites  on  the  warpath. 
All  through  the  night  and  next  day  we 
kept  a  shar])  look-out,  and  the  few  peo- 
ple we  passed  at  the  places  where  horses 
were  changed  seemed  nervous  and  were 
"  packing  guns"  every  man.  We 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  Sage  Cafiion 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place.  The 
Indians  had  all  left  the  '"  rancheria" 
and  gone  into  the  mountains,  first  kill- 
ing their  fowl  and  '*  cach^ing"  or  burn- 
ing the  rest  of  their  belongings.  Later 
on,  we  met  a  party  of  mounted  "  rang- 
ers" as  they  called  themselves,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  Indians  or 
**  half-breeds."  They  were  scouring 
the  desert  looking  for  **  tracks,^'  and  if 
they  met  the  **  murderers"  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  them  short  shrift. 
During  the  second  night  as  the  horses 
were  toiling  along  through  the  heavy 
sand,  we  saw  a  couple  of  figures  com- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  ahead  of  us, 
and  the  driver  and  myself  immediately 
**  covered"  them,  until  we  found  they 
were  a  couple  of  drunken  prospectors 
who  had  got  lost  on  the  desert. 

On  this  journey  we  saw  some  very 
curious  and  beautiful  rock  formations 


at  a  place  called  ''  Bed  Bock  Canon." 
Bed  terraces  of  rock,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  carved  or  quarried  by  the 
human  hand,  arose  in  all  directions. 
In  the  centre  ran  the  pass  or  canon 
with  perpendicular  sides,  and  a  track 
as  level  as  a  French  road. 

The  people  of  Owens  valley  are  occa- 
pied  mainly  as  miners,  ranchers,  trad- 
ers, or  packers.  Half  the  nationalities 
of  the  globe  seem  to  be  represented. 
The  miners  are  a  mixed  lot,  Cornish, 
Danish,  Irish,  English,  Swiss,  Yankee, 
Canadian,  Missourian  and  Californian'. 
The  ranchers  are  mostly  of  American 
stock.  The  store-keepers  chiefly  Amer- 
ican-born Jews  of  German  origin,  and 
the  '*  packers''  or  mule  drivers  mainly 
Mexican  or  half-breed  Indian.  Numer- 
ous sheep  *'  outfits"  or  caravans  pass 
through  the  valley,  all  composed  of 
Basques  from  the  Pyrenees.  Many  of 
these  men  are  rich,  owning  thousands 
of  sheep,  but  dress  as  roughly  as  their 
'*  herders,"  and  live  as  rough  lives. 
They  hardly  mix  at  all  with  the  local 
people  and  are  much  disliked,  as  the 
sheep  eat  the  grass  that  the  ranchers 
want  for  their  own  cattle,  and  destroy 
the  range.  Again,  as  they  never  buy 
any  land,  or  do  anything  to  enhance 
the  value  of  real  estate,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  being  in  every  sense  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
All  sheep  that  pass  through  are  taxed 
five  cents  a  head.  The  sheep  winter  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  are  then 
driven  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  through  Walker's  Pass, 
up  the  east  slope  into  Inyo  and  Mono 
counties  ;  then  across  the  Sierras  again 
and  down  the  west  side  to  Kern  and 
Tulare  counties  in  southern  California. 
Shee{)men  and  cattlemen  are  deadly 
enemies  everywhere.  Cattle  do  not  eat 
where  sheep  have  passed.  All  these 
Basques  trade  at  one  particular  store 
in  each  town  they  come  to.  They 
never  have  any  ready  money,  they  al- 
ways pay  with  checks  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  robbery  in  their  lonely  march.  The 
owners  of  the  '*  band"  of  sheep,  with 
their  wagons,  pack-mules  and  donkeys 
or  *'  curros,"  as  they  are  called,  travel 
ahead,  and  form  camp  near  some  water, 
while  the  sheep  come  along  slowly  in 
charge  of  a  few  "  herders"  with  dogs. 
Some  of  these  dogs  are  very  clever. 
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One  is  always  left  behind  in  the  mom- 
ing  to  wait  for  any  sheep  that  may  have 
dropped  out  on  the  march.  In  the 
afternoon  this  dog  starts  away  after  the 
band  picking  up  all  laggards.  I  have 
rarely  met  one  of  these  Basques  who 
could  talk  English.  Of  course  they 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing, as  they  are  constantly  with  the 
sheep  and  among  their  own  compa- 
triots. They  occasionally  get  to  a 
town,  when  they  carouse  heavily  on 
Calif ornian  wine.  Most  of  them  return 
home  to  Europe  after  they  have  made 
some  money.  The  "  herders'^  are  paid 
in  sheep,  not  money,  and  in  time  they 
own  a  good-sized  band.  Then  they 
generally  separate  and  start  off  on  their 
own  account,  getting  a  new  recruit  out 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  assist. 

A  lonely  monotonous  life  it  is  walk- 
ing all  day,  slowly  over  the  rough  foot- 
hills and  desert.  They  usually  carry 
their  long  poles  across  the  shoulder 
blades,  with  both  arms  extended.  These 
men  are  a  surly-looking  lot,  and  do  not 
resemble  either  French  or  Spaniards. 
They  are  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  forest 
fires  that  destroy  so  much  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  timber 
in  the  world  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  They  know  that  after 
a  fire  the  ^rass  grows  more  plentifully, 
and  that  their  sneep  will  consequently 
have  better  pasturage.  Horses  and 
homed  cattle  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  valley,  and  are  driven 
in  large  bands  through  the  desert  to 
Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  counties. 
On  the  way  down  they  exist  on  sage- 
brush, and  an  occasional  tuft  of  bunch 
grass.  Cattle  in  Owens  Valley  do  not 
thrive  well  unless  driven  up  into  the 
'*  meadows'*  on  the  **  High  Sierra'* 
during  the  summer  months  for  change 
of  air  and  food.  In  a  few  places  in  the 
valley  the  *'  loco  weed"  grows.  Horses 
that  eat  this  plant  are  said  to  become 
practically  useless.  They  are  *'  locoed'* 
or  crazy,  and  are  said  to  have  the  great- 
est aversion  to  cross  water.  All  west- 
ern men  agree  that  this  is  the  result. 

Of  all  the  villages  in  Inyo,  Lone  Pine 
perhaps  is  the  most  picturesque.  Situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  Owens  Valley,  it 
lies  between  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. The  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  stand  right  over  it  to  the  west^ 


while  the  Inyo  mountains,  almost  as 
high,  are  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  east.  The  great  expanse  of  Owens 
Lake  spreads  out  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Small  orchards  lie  around 
most  of  the  detached  wooden  houses. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  Mexican  village, 
four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  being  of 
Spanish  -  American  origin,  which  is 
rather  a  curious  fact,  as  this  region 
had  never  been  occupied  by  the  Span- 
ish Californians  in  the  early  days. 
These  Mexicans  came  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Sonora  to  work  the  Cerro  Gordo 
mine,  and  afterward  settled  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  also  some  Chilefios 
here,  political  refugees,  but  they  are 
uudistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Mexican.  A  good  many  of  these  men 
have  married  Puite  women  or  '*  meha- 
lies,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  race 
is  getting  very  mixed  indeed.  Most  of 
the  men  are  "  packers,"  and  live  by 
bringing  down  ore  on  mules  or  **  bur- 
ros" from  the  mines  to  the  railroad,  or 
firewood  from  the  mountains  to  the 
towns.  As  no  wood — excepting  some 
small  Cottonwood  trees — grows  in  the 
valley,  and  as  there  is  no  coal,  all  fire- 
wood has  to  be  brought  down  in  this 
manner,  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles.  It  fetches  from  eight  to 
nine  aollars  a  cord  in  the  towns.  In 
time  the  Eucalyptus  tree — the  Austra- 
lian blue  gum — will  doubtless  be  plant- 
ed, as  in  other  parts  of  California,  to 
raise  fuel.  The  houses  of  Lone  Pine 
were  built  of  mud  or  **  adobe,"  until 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  ;  since  that 
they  are  of  wood.  When  an  adobe 
house  falls  the  inmates  are  usually 
buried  alive,  and  killed  in  its  ruins, 
while  in  a  frame  house  they  escape  with 
a  few  scratches  at  the  worst.  As  all 
timber  has  to  be  brought  by  rail  from 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  over 
300  miles,  it  makes  house-building  a 
rather  expensive  operation.  Red  pep- 
pers are  hung  all  over  the  outsides  of 
these  Mexican  houses,  and  give  them  a 
gay  appearance. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  men  is 
gambling.  I  have  frequently  seen  one 
ride  twenty  miles  to  some  neighboring 
town  to  play  with  a  miner  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  come  in  with  a  full 
purse.  The  game  goes  on  day  and 
night  until  one  or  other  geta  stone- 
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broke — the  losing  player  often  even 
staking  the  horse  on  which  he  has  rid- 
den in.  Those  Spanish-Americans  are 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment— especially  of  dancing.  At  Christ- 
mas they  go  in  for  horse-racing.  The 
usual  distance  is  a  dash  of  about  150 
yards.  Almost  every  Mexican  rides 
vfeWy  and  looks  well  in  the  saddle. 
Shooting  with  rifle  and  revolver  at 
chickens  is  also  another  favorite  si)ort, 
the  man  who  kills  the  bird  taking  it  as 
a  prize.  Once  I  remember  a  dozen  or 
so  of  these  fellows  had  been  blazing 
away  at  one  particular  '*  rooster/'  at  a 
distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
for  about  an  hour.  As  they  had  been 
*'  celebrating  "  all  the  previous  nighty 
their  nerves  were  anything  but  steady, 
and  none  of  them  seemed  able  to  touch 
the  bird.  Finally,  a  tall  young  Ameri- 
can appeared  on  the  scene,  carrying  his 
•44  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  broken  down  his  constitution  by  ex- 
posure and  every  kind  of  hardship  as  a 
professional  deer-hunter  in  the  woods 
of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Minnesota. 
However,  he  could  still  shoot.  Slowly 
he  threw  up  his  ^n,  pointing  it  at  the 
sky,  then  lowering  it  gradually,  and 
over  went  the  chicken.  The  **  Greas- 
ers" were  disgusted  at  being  beaten  by 
a  **  Gringo.  These  Mexicans  con- 
stantly make  a  **  bluff''  of  fighting. 
They  are  always  ready  to  draw  their 
*•  guns,"  but  generally  have  friends 
about,  who  rush  in  and  interfere  at  the 
crucial  moment.  If  they  have  any 
enmity  to  some  poor  Indian,  they  often 
take  the  opportunity  on  these  festive 
occasions  of  clubbing  him  over  the 
•head  with  a  heavy  revolver.  I  was  at 
a  trial  once  where  a  half-breed  Mexican 
was  charged  with  killing  and  cutting 
up  an  Indian  *'  mehali"  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  The  evidence  was 
thought  to  be  too  circumstantial  to 
hang  him  on  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 
A  couple  of  weeks  later  this  same  fellow 
was  arrested  for  firing  off  his  revolver 
half  a  dozen  times  on  the  main  street 
of  Lone  Pine,  in  an  indiscriminate  sort 
of  a  way,  considered  undesirable,  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon.  He  managed 
to  get  clear  of  this  too  by  the  loss  of 
three  mules  as  a  fee  to  the  best  lawyer 
in  the  county.  As  a  rule,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  '^  tough"  of  this  description 


runs  up  against  some  man  who  has 
nerve  enough  to ''  fill  him  up  with  lead. " 
A  Mexican  is  always  a  dignified  man. 
He  loves  to  set  on  a  horse  and  go  for  a 
'^  Pasear"  through  the  Tillage.  He 
wears  his  straight- brimmed  hat  pulled 
down  a  little  over  his  eyes,  and  sits  very 
erect  in  his  saddle,  with  his  legs  as 
straight  out  as  possible  from  the  horse's 
sides.  His  style  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  English.  He  always  has  his  raw 
hide  lariat,  or  lasso,  coiled  up  on  the 
front  of  his  saddle.  He  wears  his  trou- 
sers pulled  down  outside  his  boots  in- 
variably, and  has  immense  spurs.  He 
may  be  compelled  to  live  on  one  meal  a 
day  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
''  cigareet"  smoke,  but  he  always  has 
a  mount  of  some  description — if  only  a 
**  burro."  As  a  rule  he  is  intensely 
ignorant,  and  knows  and  cares  nothing 
for  anything  outride  his  immediate  en- 
vironment. He  thinks  that  everybody 
who  is  ^'  no  catholique"  is  on  a  bee 
line  to  the  infernal  regions.  He  still 
imagines  the  Indians  to  be  as  powerful 
and  as  numerous  as  of  old,  and  has  an 
idea  that  they  may  swoop  down  at  any 
moment  and  massacre  all  whites,  Mex- 
icansare  generally  polite  and  courteous 
to  everybody,  although  they  may  not 
be  very  sincere  in  their  friendship. 
They  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  only  men  on  earth  who 
can  ride  a  horse  properly,  and  certain- 
ly, as  I  have  said,  they  are  good  riders 
and  "  vaqueros." 

The  Sixteenth  of  September,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  is  one  of  their  festive  occa^ 
sions.  Christmas  is  also  a  great  time 
with  them.  Then  they  have  their 
^'cascaroni"  and  *' campadre"  balls. 
At  the  former  the  guests  supply  them- 
selves with  ''cascaroni"  eggs.  The 
shells  are  colored  and  filled  with  scraps 
of  scented  paper  and  dust.  If  you 
want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  any  one 

Jou  will  break  a  '*  cascaroni"  on  his  or 
er  head.  The  belle  of  the  ball  is  usu- 
ally covered  all  over  with  powder  and 
paper.  Generally  a  few  old  Mexican 
sefioras  are  in  a  corner  of  the  room  with 
baskets  of  these  egg-shells,  which  they 
sell  to  the  dancers.  Almost  all  people 
of  Spanish  origin  can  dance  well.  Of 
course,  in  an  American  town  like  Lone 
Pine,  a  great  many  representatives  of 
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other  nationalities  drop  in  and  take 
part  in  the  entertainment.  It  is  rather 
curioas  to  see  some  graceful  blonde  girl 
— perhaps  with  the  refined  face  and  air 
of  the  Eastern  States  or  of  Europe — 
dancing  among  the  very  pronounced 
brunettes,  some  of  whom  differ  very 
little  in  appearance  from  Indian  squaws. 
At  New  Year  the  "  campadre"  ball 
comes  off.  Then  the  names  of  the 
guests  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
thrown  into  a  hat.  Seiiorita  and  sefior 
as  drawn  together  remain  partners  for 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
privilege  (f)  to  make  the  laay  a  present 
and  to  act  as  her  escort  at  all  entertain- 
.  ments  until  the  next  annual  drawing 
comes  off.  The  sefiora  or  sefiorita,  as 
the  case  may  be,  responds  to  the  present 
with  a  bouquet.  This  drawing  busi- 
ness is  not  always  on  the  square,  I  am 
afraid,  as  lovers  usually  manage  to  get 
drawn  together,  and  the  Americans,  as 
all  who  are  not  Mexicans  are  called, 
generally  find  themselves  left  in  the 
cold  or  coupled  with  some  very  unsuit- 
able and  unprepossessing  partner.  Thus 
a  friend  of  mine,  an  elderly  English- 
man, a  civil  engineer,  found  himself 
drawn  with  a  very  ancient  Spanish 
lady,  whose  complexion  would  have 
made  a  Niger  negress  green  with  envy. 
This  same  senora  happened  to  be  the 
engineer* s  washerwoman.  She  never 
seemed  able  to  get  hold  of  his  name, 
but,  knowing  that  he  was  engaged  in 
canal  and  ditch  construction,  always 
addressed  him  as  *'  Sefior  Don  Ditch- 
man.''  A  Mexican  girl  will  on  no  ac- 
count go  for  a  walk  with  a  young  man 
alonet  as  an  Endish  girl  would,  or  for 
a  "  buggy  ride,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  American.  She  must  always  have 
a  duenna  along  to  chaperon  her.  In 
all  Inyo  county  there  is  not  a  Catholic 
priest,  so  the  people  of  Lone  Pine  have 
to  be  married  by  a  **  justice  of  the 
peace."  One  can  always  tell  when  a 
wedding  is  to  take  place  by  seeing  the 
''justice,"  who  on  ordinary  occasions 
wears  *'  overalls"  and  a  battered  low 
hat,  clothed  in  a  frock  coat  and  silk 
"|stove-pipe."  I  have  not  known  a  silk 
hat  to  be  worn  at  any  other  time  in  the 
Valley.  In  the  matter  of  dress  there 
is  considerable  latitude  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  have  seen,  at  a  ball  in  Lone 
Pine,  a  teamster  sporting  an  old  cloth 
Naw  Sbum.— You  UX^  No.  6. 


cap  all  the  evening,  and  smoking  and 
chewing  at  a  big  cigar  at  the  same 
time.  He  did  not  dance,  however. 
He  was  naturally  a  bit  "  tough,"  beine 
originally  from  the  backwoods  of 
Maine,  and  now  what  is  known  as  a 
''squawman,"  the  father  of  half  a 
dozen  half-breed  youngsters.  A  good 
type  of  the  old  time  '^  mountain  man," 
and  one  you  could  rely  upon  in  an 
emergency. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Irish- 
man shows  up  with  his  strong  frame 
and  stronger  brogue,  which  he  never 
seems  to  lose.  He  dances,  drinks  "  40 
rod"  whisky,  pays  broad  compliments 
to  the  ladies,  and  is  ever  ready  for  a 
fight,  often  rather  heedless  whether  his 
opponent  is  '*  packing  a  gun"  or  a 
knife.  Many  of  the  Irish- American 
miners  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  in  the  country.  One  of 
them  has  a  record  in  that  county  for 
shooting  five  persons.  Of  course  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  man  who  has 
the  nerve  to  kill  him  will  get  off  with- 
out any  difficulty.  This  man  is  a  suc- 
cessful miner  and  an  inveterate  gam- 
bler. He  is  nervous  and  quick  tem- 
pered, and  being  rather  fond  of  '*  whisky 
straight"  is  a  very  ugly  customer  to 
have  an  argument  with.  He  owns  a 
couple  of  silver  mines,  and  his  em- 
ployes run  considerable  danger  of  get- 
ting *'  leaded,"  either  from  the  fumes 
in  the  mine  below  or  from  their  boss's 
revolver  above.  Some  of  these  miners 
are  rather  addicted  to  what  is  known 
as  a  **  big  drunk"  whenever  they  come 
to  town.  I  have  known  one  very  intel- 
ligent man  who  would  stay  at  his  mine 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  ride 
to  town,  change"  his  clothes,  shave,  get 
drunk  and  stay  drunk  for  three  weeks. 
That  was  about  his  limit.  I  have 
known  him  to  keep  it  up  longer,  but 
after  three  weeks  of  a  '*  bust"  he  gen- 
erally pulled  himself  together  and  got 
away  to  the  mountains.  It  is  very  un- 
common in  that  country  for  a  man  who 
gets  drunk  one  day  to  "'  sober  up"  the 
next.  He  keeps  at  it  as  long  as  he  has 
any  money  or  credit,  or  can  get  any 
one  to  '*  set  'em  up"  for  him.  Gam- 
bling is  prevalent  among  all  classes. 
The  Chinaman,  who  never  drinks,  is 
always  ready  to  take  a  hand  at  '^  poker." 
At  one  hotel  where  I  frequently  put 
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up,  the  Chinaman  cook  invariably  lost 
his  month's  wages  the  night  after  he 
received  it,  playing  poker  with  his  boss, 
a  smart  little  German  Jew.  This 
Chinaman,  like  most  of  his  race,  was 
a  smart,  intelligent  fellow,  but  the 
temptation  to  show  the  bar-room  loaf- 
ers that  he  "  savveyed'*  the  game  **  all 
same  as  Mellican  man,"  was  too  great 
to  be  resisted  by  the  culinary  artist 
from  Canton.  His  forty  dollars  a 
month  wages  seemed  to  have  had  a 
string  attached,  so  that  they  invariably 
reverted  to  the  pockets  of  his  Hebrew 
employer. 

Any  description  of  Owens  Valley 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  great  perpendicular  wall  of 
mountain  which  cuts  it  off  from  what 
the  natives  call  the  "  other  side,"  or 
the  slope  "from  the  Sierras  to  the 
sea."  Only  for  a  few  months  in  the 
summer  is  it  possible  to  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  all,  and  then  only  in  a  couple 
of  places  in  the  two  hundred  miles  of 
mountain  that  lie  between  *' Bloody 
Cafion" — which  leads  into  the  Yosemite 
Valley — and  Walker's  Pass  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  range.  Having  camped 
for  some  time  up  in  one  of  these  trails, 
I  shall  add  a  few  words  about  the  man- 
ner of  life  in  the  '*  ^}S^  Sierra." 

Away  up  in  the  Kearsarge  Canon, 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  we  "  batch- 
ed" two  of  us.  Our  house  was  a  desert- 
ed shanty,  once  used  by  the  manager 
of  the  "  Rex  Montes"  mine.  The  old 
mill  house  was  still  standing,  but  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  miners  had  been 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  "  cloud  bursts" 
common  to  these  mountains.  All 
through  July  and  August  my  compan- 
ion and  myself  stayed  up  there.  We 
lived  on  game  and  trout  principally, 
He  did  the  fishing,  I  the  shooting.  It 
was  hot,  and  no  mistake.  Sometimes 
we  would  get  a  fit  of  nervousness — per- 
haps from  the  amount  of  tea  we  drank 
— and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  to  find  how 
things  were  going  in  the  valley  below, 
and  even  in  tne  world  outside  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  would  tramp  down  to  In- 
dependence. It  was  not  so  bad  going 
down,  and  we  generally  stayed  a  night 
below  ;  but  the  coming  back  up  the 
grade — a  nine-mile  tramp  over  soft 
sand,  rocks,  and  brush — was  no  *'  pic- 
Bic."    Our  only  neighbor  was  an  old 


Dane,  once  a  mine  manager,  now  a  her- 
mit. He  was  well  educated,  and  man- 
aged by  studying  the  papers  to  keep 
himself  posted  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  his  lonely  life  had  turned 
himlnto  what.is  known  in  America  as  a 
crank,  so  that  his  society  was  not  much 
sought  after.  Our  shanty  was  some 
distance  above  him  in  the  cafion,  and 
in  my  hurry  to  town  on  a  couple  of  oc- 
casions I  passed  his  place  without  call- 
ing to  see  him.  This  made  him  de- 
cidedly hostile,  and  at  times  I  half 
expected  that  I  might  receive  a  charge 
of  quail  shot  when  passing  the  place. 
However,  we  afterward  became  very 
good  friends.  It  was  lonely  up  in  that' 
cafion,  the  only  people  who  went  over 
the  trail  being  an  odd  Basque  sheep 
man  going  down  for  supplies,  or  a 
packer  from  the  saloons  m  the  valley 
going  up  for  snow.  This  is  brought 
down  in  sacks  on  pack  mules  to  be  used 
in  the  composition  of  mixed  drinks. 
Once  I  saw  it  used  for  another  purpose. 
Everybody  in  town  was  attending  a 
dance  given  in  a  large  room  over  a  liv- 
ery stable.  Suddenly  the  news  came 
in  that  an  old  ex-judge  had  *'  passed  in 
his  checks,"  and  had  '*  gone  over  the 
range."  He  was  the  biggest  man 
physically  and  socially  in  uie  town. 
The  dance  was  stopped  instantly,  and 
three  men  pulled  on  **  overalls,"  threw 
pack  saddles  on  the  backs  of  some 
mules,  and  started  in  the  darkness  up 
the  trail  for  snow.  They  got  back 
next  afternoon.  It  was  necessary — the 
weather  was  broiling,  and  as  tlie  de- 
ceased had  been  a  leading  member  of 
the  masonic  brotherhood,  the  funeral 
had  to  be  delayed  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  give  all  the  '*  masons"  in  the  coun- 
ty a  chance  of  attending.  Once  we 
had  a  visit  from  two  brothers — Ger- 
mans, who  had  a  ranch  below,  and  had 
given  up  their  stock  to  the  mountain 
meadows  for  summer.  Good-natured 
fellows  they  were,  but  a  little  too  fond 
of  whisky  and  lager.  A  few  months 
after  I  shook  hands  with  the  elder 
brother  one  day  in  Independence,  and 
the  next  day  I  carried  the  news  to  the 
younger  one,  **  Pete,"  that  *' Billy" 
had  had  his  head  kicked  in  by  nis 
horse.  Yes,  it  was  lonely  after  the 
sun  went  over  the  top  of  the  Sierra. 
We  could  see  the   shadow  gradually 
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creeping  across  Owens  Valley  over  to 
the  Inyo  range,  up  higher  ana  higher, 
and  then  night ;  with  the  darkness 
every  sound  seemed  intensified,  and 
one  fancied  he  heard  strange  noises. 
Only  one  man  lived  anywhere  near, 
and  he  a  mile  down  the  mountain. 
The  nearest  village  was  eight  miles  be- 
low, and  above  and  all  around  us  arose 
the  great  lagged  peaks  and  gloomy 
canons  of  the  giant  oierras.  Plenty  of 
rattlesnakes  were  all  about  us,  under 
the  house,  among  the  stones  that  made 
the  foundation,  under  all  the  large 
boulders,  and  in  the  scrub.  It  was 
trjing  to  the  nerves  when,  tramping 
with  a  gun  through  the  brush,  the 
sound  of  the  rattle  would  break  the 
stillness  of  the  wilderness.  Once  mv 
partner  on  going  out  to  the  creek  with 
the  teakettle,  found  a  big  rattler  be- 
fore him  also  taking  his  evening 
drink. 

Trout  of  small  size  but  fine  fiavor 
were  plentiful.  Our  chief  difficulty 
was  in  getting  bait.  The  ground  was 
so  hard  and  dried  up  there  that  worms 
were  only  to  begot  in  one  or  two  places 
in  all  the  cafion.  The  largest  trout  I 
ever  killed,  strange  to  say,  I  shot  in 
some  shallow  water  away  up  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  or  11,000  feet.  In  the 
lakes  above  us  a  very  large  description 
of  salmon  trout  was  to  be  found.  My 
chief  work  was  in  keeping  the  frying- 

Ean  supplied  with  **  cotton  tail"  rab- 
its,  mountain  and  valley  quail.  Hard, 
hot  work  it  was,  carrying  a  shot-gun 
over  those  ragged  rocks  and  loose  gravel 
and  brush  m  that  blazing  sun.  We 
had  a  dog,  but  he  was  almost  useless  ; 
the  heat  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
was  always  looking  for  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  that  weary  land.  Lovely 
views  were  to  be  had,  too,  of  Owens 
Lake  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Beau- 
tiful pictures  did  those  mountains  give, 
clothed  as  they  were  in  purple,  dark 
blue,  deep  brown,  yellow.  How  far 
away  from  home  it  seemed  to  us  two 


Britishers  in  that  lonely  canon  ;  and 
yet  we  liked  it  as  a  change  from  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  little  settlements 
of  the  valley,  where  the  saloon  is  the 
club  and  the  general  store  the  *'  stamp- 
ing-ground'* of  the  entire  community  ! 
How  a  man  values  the  magazines  and 
papers  of  civilization  in  an  isolated  re- 
gion such  as  that  I  Twelve  miles  or  so 
across  the  range  from  us  lay  King's 
Biver  Cafion,  considered  to  be,  if  any- 
thing, grander  than  the  far-famed 
Yosemite.  The  latter  is  seven  miles 
long  by  a  mile  wide,  with  perpendicu- 
lar walls  rising  to  about  4,000  feet, 
while  Kind's  Biver  Cafion  is  ten  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  with  straight 
cliffs,  5,000  feet  high.  It  has  no  such 
rock  as  El  Gapitan  for  massiveness,  but 
has  rocks  higher,  sharper,  and  more 
sculptured  in  appearance  than  anything 
in  the  Yosemite.  Of  the  grandeur  of 
its  position  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
scenery  the  ranchers  and  miners  of 
Inyo,  who  visit  it,  never  speak ;  they 
only  talk  of  the  size  and  number  of  the 
fish  they  have  caught,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats  which  in- 
habit it. 

(Jp  in  the  snow  above  us  one  old 
Englishman  lived  for  years,  and  worked 
at  his  mine  at  an  altitude  of  over  11,000 
feet.  Almost  every  other  miner  had 
ffiven  up  the  Sierra  Nevada  side,  and 
had  changed  over  to  the  more  accessi- 
ble Inyos,  but  "  old  man"  Ward  still 
stayed  with  his  first  love,  and  dug  a 
precarious  living  out  of  that  mighty 
mass  of  quartz.  He  stayed  too  long. 
One  winter,  after  the  snows  began  to 
melt,  it  was  noticed  in  Independence 
that  the  old  man  had  not  come  down. 
A  search  party  went  up  and  found  that 
he  had  been  a  corpse  for  months  away 
up  in  the  eternal  snow.  The  searcn 
party  had  to  resolve  itself  into  a  coro- 
ner's jnry,  and  then  into  an  undertak- 
ing establishment  before  all  was  fin- 
ished. Such  is  life  in  the  ''  High 
Sierra. ' ' —  Oentleman's  Magazine. 
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We  have  often  been  asked  in  the 
course  of  our  professional  work  to  de- 
fine a  Begging  Letter  Writer  in  precise 
terms.    This  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be 


thought.  It  is  true  that  they  form  a 
class  of  mendicants  distinct  irom  any 
other,  and  that  they  are  all  persons  of 
blood-sucking  propensities  and  preda- 
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tory  habits.  But  there  onr  definition 
must  end^  for  their  modes  of  operation 
are  very  various  ;  they  are  drawn  from 
every  rank  in  life,  and  they  prey  on  all 
classes  of  society  from  a  shopkeeper  to 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Beg- 
ging Letter  Writer  picks  his  intended 
victim  from  the  most  guileless  of  phi- 
lanthropists. This  is  a  delusion.  It  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge,  for  in- 
stance, that  more  than  one  of  the  tribe 
reaps  a  good  harvest  by  appealing  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  administra- 
tors of  the  law  ;  though,  of  course, 
only  passed  masters  in  the  art  need 
hope  to  succeed  in  such  ambitious 
flights.  We  once  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  who  did  an  extensive 
business  in  this  way.  His  plan  was  to 
send  printed  slips  of  poetry,  professing 
to  be  of  his  own  composition,  of  little 
value  indeed  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
he  declared  with  engaging  modesty,  but 
which  had  been  approved  by  writers  of 
taste  and  judgment  when  the  lines  were 
written  many  years  ago.  Now,  he  said, 
he  was  an  old  man,  ground  down  with 
misfortunes  and  the  miseries  of  extreme 
poverty,  only  just  able  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  by  addressing  envelopes 
and  such  like  drudgery.  Life  was  very 
hard,  and  should  the  enclosed  sonnet 
merit  approbation  from  his  Lordship, 
a  trifle  in  recognition  of  the  same  would 
honor,  as  well  as  comfort,  an  humble, 
destitute  member  of  his  Lordship*s 
own  profession. 

This  gentleman  lived  in  a  dreary 
quarter  of  the  East  End,  in  ^  street 
mostly  inhabited  by  mechanics  and 
laborers  of  the  better  class.  A  dirty 
slipshod  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
answered  with  an  abrupt  emphatic 
negative  our  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  D.  was  at  home.  We  told  her 
then  from  whom  we  came,  and  at  the 
sound  of  one  of  the  best-known  names 
in  England  she  became  as  obsequious 
as  she  had  before  been  surly,  and  with 
many  apologies  ushered  us  down  some 
filthy  stairs  into  a  basement  room, 
nearly  dark,  though  the  time  was  but 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
she  lit  a  lamp,  and  left  us  to  inform 
Mr.  D.  of  the  honor  awaiting  him. 

The  room  was  mouldy,  malodorous, 
and   bare,   yet    there   was    something 


about  it  we  had  never  liefore  seen  in  a 
room  in  this  neighborhood.      It  con- 
tained two  pieces  of  furniture  :  one,  a 
table  covered  with  green  baize  much 
bespattered  with  ink,  on  which  was  a 
writing-case,  pens,  and  paper   in  good 
preservation  ;  the  other,  an  arm-chair 
very  old  and  worn,  but  still  bearing  the 
outward  form  of  such  a  chair  as  might 
be  found  in  the  study  of  a  literary  man. 
On    the   chimney-piece   was  a   meer- 
schaum pipe  of  good  quality  and  rich- 
ly colored  ;   and  lastly,   on   the   wall 
l>ehind,   was  a  small  book-shelf,  con- 
taining three  calf- bound  tomes  on  law 
more  than  half  a  century  old,  and  two 
yellow-backed  French  novels    of    the 
most  extreme  type. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  a  figure, 
in  keeping  with  the  room,  entered  with 
the  steal thv  tread  of  a  cat,  and  bowed 
politely.  Mr.  D.  was  a  man  about  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  tall  and  stooping. 
He  wore  a  diressing-gown  which  looked 
as  old  as  himself,  and  slippers  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay.  His  head  was 
small,  round,  and  quite  bald  ;  his  face 
a  mass  of  tiny  wrinkles,  with  bright, 
cunning,  shifty  eyes.  His  manners 
were  those  of  one  who  in  his  time  had 
been  accustomed  to  good  society. 

His  first  action  was  to  relate  without 
being  asked  what  he  called  the  history 
of  his  life.  It  was  a  picturesque  narra- 
tive told  with  infinite  ingenuity.  Yet 
that  it  was  true  in  the  main  we  have 
little  doubt ;  Mr.  D.  was  far  too  clever 
a  man  to  waste  his  breath  in  telling 
unprofitable  lies.  He  was  born,  he 
said,  to  a  good  position,  his  father 
being  a  prosperous  professional  man. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
had  read  for  the  bar,  and  then — fallen. 
His  father  died  about  this  time,  and 
the  son  wasted  his  share  of  the  money, 
married  a  servant,  and  lost  caste  alto- 
gether. For  many  years,  however,  he 
had  been  a  reformed  character  and  lived 
by  law-writing  and  copying.  Now  he 
was  nearly  starving. 

So  far,  so  good  ;  the  case  was  well 
put,  and  no  attempt  made  to  excite 
pity  by  any  obvious  exaggerations. 
But  a  touchstone  had  to  be  applied,  to 
be  followed  by  inquiry  and  verification. 
••  Have  you  children?"  *'  Yes."  '•  Any 
sons?"  He  frowned  :  "Yes,  but  not 
at  home  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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me,  sir,  nor  I  with  them."  **  Excuse 
the  question ;  are  they  married^?*' 
**  No.*'  **  They  are  of  an  age  to  earn 
their  own  living?"  "Certainly."  *'Do 
they  assist  you?"  •*  They  do  not." 
At  this  point  we  looked  at  one  another 
steadily.  Then  we  asked  for  the  name 
of  one  of  those  sons  that  we  might 
ascertain  why  they  did  not  help  their 
father.  Mr.  D.  stared  for  a  moment 
with  an  air  of  great  surprise,  then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance, 
moved  toward  the  door.  **  No,  sir  !" 
he  said,  his  voice  trembling  with  right- 
eous anger,  '^  No  !  I  could  not  tell  you 
that.  It  is  enough.  I  trouble  his 
Lordship  no  further  ;  I  see  your  mo- 
tive as  clearly  as  possible,  and  1  make 
no  terms  with  you."  Here  he  drew 
himself  up  and  clenched  his  hands. 
''  I  much  regret  that  I  should  have 
confided  to  you  the  story  of  my  life. 
Such  confidences  are  only  for  the  ears 
of  a  friend.  And  what  is  your  reply 
to  them  ?  Have  you  any  sympathy 
with  a  poor  old  man  ?  Do  you  offer 
me  a  gift,  however  small,  to  make  the 
grinding  poverty  less  terrible  for  a  lit- 
tle while  ?  No  !  You  only  ask  ques- 
tions about  my  family  affairs  and  com- 
mit unwarrantable  intrusion  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  my  home.  I  refuse, 
I  say,  to  answer  any  further  questions. 
If  the  condition  of  this  room,  and  my 
poor  person,  is  not  enough  to  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  my  story,  leave  me 
to  starve  ;  leave  me  to  linger,  wither- 
ing slowly,  until  in  the  desperation  of 
want  I  creep  to  the  workhouse  door — 
and  die." 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said,  and  with  a  few  words  of  polite  re- 
gret we  took  our  leave.  From  a  work- 
ing man  of  our  acquaintance  who  lived 
in  the  same  street,  we  subsequently 
learned  that  the  postman  groaned  daily 
over  the  enormous  budget  of  letters  he 
had  to  carry  to  Mr.  D.,  that  the  sons 
were  respectable  young  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  their  fa- 
ther having  turned  them  out  of  doors 
when  children,  and  that  Mr.  D.  him- 
self bore  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  most  drunken,  disreputable 
old  reprobate  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  the  writers  of  begging  letters  are 
by  no  means  all  reprobates.  There 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp, 


an  immense  number  of  whose  letters 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  with  whose 
daily  life  we  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed for  several  months.  He  was  a  per- 
son who,  though  very  poor,  wore  scru- 
pulously clean  linen,  a  well-brushed 
frock-coat,  a  silk  hat,  and  black  kid 

S loves.  He  allowed  every  inquiry  to 
e  made,  professing  that  ne  had  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  As  it  happened  in 
course  of  time  a  queer  fact  or  two  did 
come  to  light,  connected  with  a  sum  of 
money  received  yearly  by  him  for  a  cer- 
tain specific  purpose  to  which  it  wajs 
not  applied,  and  which  speedily  came 
to  an  end  when  the  donor  knew  how 
matters  stood.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  a  most  respect- 
able record,  and  further,  that  were  his 
appeals  to  the  benevolent  to  cease  to 
bear  fruit  and  he  to  be  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  himself,  he  might  morally 
recover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  the  end  this  actually  happened. 
For  a  long  while  he  was  entirely  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
public  to  support  his  family  until  work 
which  precisely  suited  his  fancy  came 
to  hand.  But  finally,  finding  that 
neither  the  public,  nor  his  own  children, 
took  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  man- 
aged to  procure  some  regular  work,  and 
turned  his  back,  we  will  trust  forever, 
upon  a  mendicant's  life.     This   hap- 

f)ened  more  than  six  years  ago.  The 
atest  accounts  of  him  are  that,  with 
most  of  his  family  about  him,  he  is  liv- 
ing an  honest  life  as  a  hard-working 
London  citizen  ;  and  that,  though  he 
still  bears  some  grudge  to  those  candid 
friends  who  succeeded  in  spoiling  the 
harvest  of  his  begging  letters,  he  owned 
to  one  of  them  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
this  action,  and  this  only,  which  weaned 
him  from  a  precarious  existence  of  dis- 
contented ialeness  to  a  healthy  life  of 
work  and  independence. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  owned  that 
such  a  man  is  an  exception  in  the  craft. 
Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  these 
mattery  are  usually  faced  with  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature  ;  whether  it  be 
the  small  fry  of  the  trade,  or  the  ac- 
complished master,  every  case  is  marked 
with  the  stain  of  deceit  and  prevarica- 
tion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following 
delectable  epistle,  containing  a  dirty 
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pawn-ticket.  ''  Dear  maam,  I  hop  yon 
will  excanse  this  letter  from  a  poor 
woman  today  is  Christmas  day — my 
husband  as  been  laid  up  10  weeks  with 
Rheumatic  Fever — 1  have  not  a  bit  of 
bread  or  fireing.  I  was  reading  today 
of  the  Qaeen  haveing  300  pounds  of 
meat  roasted  in  a  lump  and  1  thought 
if  she  only  new  how  I  was  placed  she 
would  sena  us  something  my  husband 
as  got  a  little  work  to  do  now  to  start 
at  once  if  he  could  get  is  tools  out  of 
pledge  they  will  cost  15/9  I  have  sent 
one  of  them  so  that  you  can  see  I  am 
speaking  the  truth — my  husband  can 
begin  work  on  Friday  morning,"  etc. 
WHen  a  visit  was  made  at  the  writer's 
house  a  few  days  later  there  was  plenty 
of  food  in  the  place  and  a  bi^  fire. 
The  man  was  at  nome,  a  strong  fellow 
with  no  signs  of  rheumatism  or  any 
other  ailment  about  him.  He  refused 
inquiry  with  abusive  language.  After- 
ward it  was  discovered  that  the  afore- 
said tools  had  been  redeemed  the  week 
before  with  money  procured  from  some 
other  source,  and  promptly  pledged 
again  within  three  days.  In  fact  these 
tools  were  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. Within  three  months  no  less 
than  five  letters  from  the  man  or  his 
wife,  all  addressed  to  different  people, 
fell  into  our  hands.  In  most  instances 
help  had  been  sent  to  the  writer  before 
inquiry  into  his  condition  was  thought 
of. 

But  there  are  lower  depths  of  mendi- 
cancy even  than  this.  A  well-known 
doctor  sent  in  the  following  letter  for 
inquiry  with  the  comment  that  he  re- 
membered the  name  of  the  man  men- 
tioned in  the  appeal,  and  would  gladly 
send  money  to  his  widow.  We  give  the 
letter  verbatim.  "  In  addressing  you 
I  trust  that  I  am  not  presuming  too 
much  upon  your  kindness,  but  my  poor 
dear  Edgar  so  often  spoke  of  you  (he 
was  house-surgeon  and  resident  ac- 
coucheur under  you  at  Hos- 
pital) that  in  my  utter  friendlessness  I 
am  impelled  to  trespass  on  your  gener- 
osity and  ask  your  assistance  for  a  poor 
widow  left  in  destitute  circumstances. 
My  dear  Edffar,  who  was  in  practise  at 

in   the  county  of  died 

suddenly  about  three  months  ago  and 
his  affairs  were  found  so  involved  that 
scarcely  anything   was  left.     For  my 


children's  sake  I  must  endeavor  at 
once  to  do  something,  and  as  i 
know  a  little  of  dress-mliking  I  could 
with  trifling  assistance  open  a  small 
shop  in  the  neighborhood.  Am  I 
wrong  in  trusting  that  you  will  help 
the  widow  of  one  of  your  old  house- 
surgeons  ?  I  have  no  near  relations  to 
whom  I  can  apply,  and  the  prayers  of 
a  grateful  woman  that  Ood's  blessing 
may  rest  upon  you  and  yours  will  be  ever 
offered  by,   sincerely  yours,   C 

E CJ." 

This  was  an  appeal  to  touch  a  good 
man's  heart.  Tne  address  given  was 
visited  at  once  ;  in  answer  to  the  vis- 
itor's knock  a  man  manding  boots  at  a 
window  invited  him  to  enter.  This 
man  shook  his  head  vaguely  at  firnt 
when  asked  for  Mrs.  C,  then  grinned 
and  nodded.  **  Oh,  I  know  who  you 
mean  ;  it's  those  parties  who  has  their 
letters  left  here.  I  don't  know  where 
they  live,  but  they  call  twice  a  week  to 
see  if  anything  has  come.  It's  a  man 
and  a  woman,  husband  and  wife,  I  sup- 
pose. They  says  they  lives  lower  down 
the  street  at  No.  151,  and  that  aa  this 
house  is  15,  letters  mi^ht  come  here  by 
mistake,  and  might  they  call  now  and 
then  to  see  if  any  did  come.  They  was 
here  yesterday,  or  he  was.  Do  you 
know  him  ?  A  stoutish  chap  with  red 
hair,  well-dressed  for  this  neighbor- 
hood. No,  I  don't  know  nothing  more 
about  them  than  that.  It  was  you 
mentioning  the  name  ;  that  was  what 
he  called  himself.  You  ^o  to  151,  and 
likely  enough  you'll  find  'em."  The 
cobbler's  advice  was  taken.  At  No. 
151  we  found  a  milk- shop  with  a  stout, 
decent-looking  woman  handling  the 
cans.  No,  the  people  did  not  live 
there,  she  said  ;  they  had  asked  if  they 
might  have  their  letters  addressed  here 
as  they  had  only  just  come  to  London, 
and  were  moving  about  a  great  deal. 
Their  story,  she  said,  seemed  straight- 
forward, and  several  letters  had  been 
received  and  taken  away  by  Mr.  C,  as 
he  called  himself.  It  was  believed  that 
they  lived  in  some  buildings  near,  but 
they  seemed  mysterious  people.  The 
buildings  were  searched  in  vain,  and 
then  a  report  was  sent  to  the  benevo- 
lent doctor  concerning  the  '*  widow" 
which  must  have  surprised  him.  A 
few  days  later  a  letter  in  the  same 
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*  hand,  and  conched  much  in  the  same 
terms,  was  received  by  another  doctor 
from  another  part  of  London.  In  this 
instance  a  blunder  had  been  made,  for 
this  doctor  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  "  my  poor  dear  Edgar's''  real 
widow  ana  knew  her  to  be  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  not  to  be  liv- 
ing in  London  at  all. 

Here  was  a  case  of  direct  fraud.  We 
have  since  been  informed  that  the  ap- 
peals have  been  successfully  stopped  by 
the  police. 

Another  large  class  of  begging  letters 
come  from  workhouses  and  poor-law 
infirmaries.  The  wri  ters  send  eloquen  t 
narratives  of  their  past  lives,  asking  for 
the  smallest  trifle  to  alleviate  their 
present  woes,  and  to  enable  them  to 
start  afresh  in  life.  Sometimes  they 
represent  themselves  to  be  broken-down 
clergymen  or  missionaries  i  more  often 
they  are  discharged  soldiers,  who  give 
startling  accounts  of  their  heroism  in 
defence  of  their  country,  but,  on  in- 
quiry, cannot  produce  their  discharges 
or  be  traced  at  the  War-Office.  When 
they  receive  assistance  (which,  alas  I 
they  often  do)  they  disappear  from  the 
workhouse  to  drink  up  the  proceeds  of 
their  eloquent  pleadings,  invariably  re- 
turning after  no  lon^  absence  to  that 
unfailing  asylum  and  to  the  work  of 
composing  further  appeals. 

Women  are  quite  as  active  as  men, 
even  when  working  single-handed. 
One  day  there  came  to  us  a  woman, 
who  was  severely  and  uncompromising- 
ly respectable  in  appearance.  She  had 
been  referred  for  inquiry  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  north  of  England  to  whom 
she  had  written  claiming  relationship 
(a  claim  he  entirely  repudiated)  and 
begging  for  money  to  procure  food. 

The  manner  of  Mrs.  G.  was  very  aus- 
tere. It  passed  her  comprehension, 
she  said,  why  she  had  been  sent  for  to 
such  a  place  as  this.  Inquiry,  was 
that  it  ?  Well,  she  was  afraid  of  noth- 
ing ;  she  lived  a  virtuous  life.  A  lady 
of  this  description  was  not  easy  to  deal 
with,  for  she  sat  down  to  be  questioned 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr  bound  to  the 
stake.  At  the  first  question  she  rose 
with  an  indignant  sweep  of  her  skirts, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  leaving 
at  once.  Yet  it  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion ;  where  had  she  lived  three  months 


ago  before  coming  to  her  present  ad- 
dress ?  but  it  was  too  much  for  Mrs. 
G.,  and  after  relieving  her  mind  by 
some  severe  strictures  upon  the  ''  char- 
ity which  gave  nothing  but  crushed  the 
poor  with  impertinent  inquiry,''  she 
went  away. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  letter  ffrom 
which  the  following  is  an  extract)  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  G.  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
City,  and  forwarded  to  us  for  verifica- 
tion. **  I  am  in  arrears  with  my  rent 
and  have  no  means  of  paying  any,  we 
have  not  tasted  meat  for  four  weeks 
only  bread  and  tea,  and  sometimes  only 
prison  fare,  bread  and  cold  water.  I 
am  entirelv  helpless  and  alone,  not  one 
friend  in  this  great  City  of  wealth  and 
plenty,  will  you  help  me  or  inform  me 
where  I  can  apply  for  help  to  save  me 
from  starvation,  I  am  weak  and  ill 
from  want-  of  common  food.  I  live  a 
quiet  virtuous  life."  We  called  upon 
tne  woman  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
contrived,  for  reasons  of  our  own,  to 
enter  her  room  without  more  notice 
than  a  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  a  fair- 
sized  apartment,  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished with  a  sofa,  four  cushioned 
chairs,  a  good  table,  two  beds,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers.  A  large  fire  was  in 
the  grate  though  it  was  summer-time, 
and  on  the  table,  neatlv  laid  on  a  white 
cloth,  were  the  remains  of  a  mutton 
chop,  baked  potatoes,  a  glass  contain- 
ing the  dregs  of  half-a-pint  of  stout, 
tea,  bread,  and  butter. 

Mrs.  G.'s  face,  as  she  saw  our  eyes 
wandering  over  these  signs  of  starva- 
tion, was  an  interesting  study  ;  but  she 
was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  A 
friend,  she  said,  had  just  sent  in  the 
food,  a  certain  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but  the 
name  was  not  given  without  some  hesi- 
tation. Where  did  Mrs.  Smith  live  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  no  one  on 
earth  should  compel  her  to  answer.  It 
was  useless  to  ask  her  such  questions. 
Those  people  who  refused  to  help  her 
unless  she  endured  insult  might  leave 
her  to  starve  if  they  pleased.  Others 
there  were,  thank  God,  whose  hearts 
were  touched  by  reading  the  appeal  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  and  who  required  no 
other  proof  of  her  needs  than  her  word. 
Upon  those  truly  charitable  souls  she 
depended.  No  one  need  trouble  to 
call  again  ;  and  no  one  ever  has. 
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The  most  striking  featare  in  this 
case^  and  in  others  of  the  same  class, 
was  the  absence  of  any  shame  or  confu- 
sion in  the  people  when  they  were 
foand  oat.  No  coiner  or  burglar  who 
has  served  his  time  coald  be  less 
abashed  than  a  BegRins  Letter  Writer, 
even  of  comparatively  short  experience, 
when  caught  in  some  palpable  lie. 

The  saddest  instance  of  this  came 
under  our  notice  three  years  ago.  A 
tradesman  of  good  position  in  a  provin- 
cial town  became  bankrupt  through 
speculation  and  extravagance,  and  soon 
afterward  began  to  suffer  from  illness 
which  temporarily  incapacitated  him 
from  work.  His  children  were  all 
grown  up ;  one  son,  though  married, 
stood  by  his  father  nobly,  but  the  rest 
were  rather  an  encumbrance  to  him 
than  otherwise,  and  the  f^unily  after 
tiring  out  their  friends  in  their  native 
town,  drifted  to  London.  When  they 
came  they  were  already  ankle  deep  in 
the  mire  of  mendicancy.  There  seemed 
hope,  however,  of  saving  them.  A  full 
statement  of  their  difficulties  and  re- 
sources was  obtained  from  Mrs.  T.  with 
the  help  of  a  lady  as  gentle  as  she  was 
firm  ;  but  alas  I  when  it  came  to  the 
choice  of  a  way  to  help,  all  our  hopes 
tumbled  about  our  ears  like  a  pack  of 
cards.  There  were  children  young  and 
strong,  moreover  Mrs.  T.  was  not  deli- 
cate though  elderly  ;  and  so  our  kind 
counsellor  (herself*  afraid  of  no  work 
that  had  to  be  done)  suggested  that  as 
the  head  of  the  house  was  unable  now 
to  keep  them  all,  they  should  turn  to 
and  keep  him.  This  suggestion  was 
met  with  expressions  of  extreme  dis- 
favor, and  finallv  rejected  with  a  cut- 
ting rejoinder  tnat  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  "  a  lady"  would  certainly 
not  consent  at  her  time  of  life  to  do 
menial  work.  A  gift,  even  of  trifling 
value,  would  have  ocen  acceptable,  and 
received  in  a  proper  spirit ;  but  such 
treatment  as  this  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

There  was  no  reasoning  with  the 
woman,  and  the  T.'s  went  their  own 
way.  Letter  after  letter  came  into  our 
hands,  giving  piteous  accounts  of  their 
woes  from  Mr.  T.'s  afflictions,  carefully 
suppressing  the  fact  that  the  married 
son  paid  the  rent  and  that  two  grown- 
up  daughters  were  now  at  work.     One 


day  a  new  departure  was  made,  calling 
for  special  inquiry.  ^'  We  do  not  ask 
for  ourselves,'  the  letter  ran,  "  but  for 
a  dear  son  going  into  consumption, 
who  needs  nourisnment  we  cannot  givo 
him.  We  would  not  write  at  all,  but 
for  the  sake  of  our  dear  boy.*'  Now, 
there  was  one  man  who  had  believed  in 
the  T.'r  and  had  helped  them  from 
time  to  time.  To  him  we  went  forth- 
with, and  seldom  have  we  seen  any  one 
so  indignant  as  he  was  when  he  read 
this  letter.  '^  That  son  I"  he  gasped. 
<«  Why  the  young  scamp  is  in  regular 
work  at  thirty  shillings  a  week,  with 
two  meals  a  day  thrown  in.  He  told 
me  so  himself  last  Sunday. '^  This  was 
serious  news,  and  the  next  step  was  to 
call  upon  the  T.'s.  We  were  received 
with  melancholy  dignity  bv  Mrs.  T., 
who  was  dressed  as  a  *'  lady'^  should  be 
in  a  black  gown  uncommonly  like  silk, 
a  cap  embroidered  with  white  lace,  and 
a  light  woollen  wrapper  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.  The  good  matron  was 
sitting,  with  her  hands  before  her,  in 
front  of  a  blazipg  fire  in  a  room  fur- 
nished with  relics  of  past  grandeur. 
We  drew  her  attention  to  the  letter, 
and  asked  for  the  son.  She  sighed 
deeply,  and  said  he  had  gone  for  a 
walk,  also  that  he  had  earned  nothing 
for  many  weeks  and  had  not  made  eight- 
een shillings  in  a  week  for  some  months. 
We  watched  Mrs.  T.  closely  all  the 
time,  impressing  her  with  the  necessity 
for  perfect  accuracy  of  statement.  She 
answered  nothing  except  to  make  a  dis- 
tant bow,  as  though  it  were  a  liberty  to 
appear  to  doubt  her  least  word.  This 
was  the  last  time  we  troubled  ourselves 
with  Mrs.  T.  Frightened  at  length  by 
the  thought  of  possible  consequences, 
she  confessed  to  a  friend  that  she  had 
said  what  was  not  true,  and  a  few 
months  later,  **  the  dear  son*'  married, 
and  has  now,  we  believe,  a  family  of 
his  own. 

Such  is  the  moral  effect  of  writing 
begging  letters  upon  people  who  but  a 
year  before  would  have  rejected  with 
scorn  the  notion  that  they  could,  in 
any  circumstances,  sink  so  low.  If 
twelve  months  will  do  so  much  as  this, 
what  must  the  effect  be  of  thirty  years  ? 
Not  long  ago  certain  letters  came  into 
our  hands  so  well  written,  so  cleverly 
put  together,  aud  so  original,  that  we 
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hastened  at  once  to  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  the  writer.    We  will  call  him  Mr.  B. 

A  paragraph  of  one  of  these  letters 
ran  as  follows  :  ''  A  really  sufficient 
chanse  of  air  at  the  sea  or  otherwise 
(involving  the  company  of  my  atten* 
dant  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  B.)  would 
cost  no  less  than  £30  to  £40.  If  Mr.— 
[a  gentleman  to  whom  appeal  had  been 
made]  viewed  the  case  with  enough 
fBYor  primd  facie  to  say  that  he  would 
try  to  raise  that  sura,  or  anything  like 
it;  for  that  purpose,  among  his  friends 
subject  to  my  laying  before  you  formal 
particulars  of  my  needs  and  circum- 
stances* I  may  say  that  I  feel  the  object 
is  so  all  important  that  I  would  do 
that.*'  It  will  be  long  before  we  forget 
our  visit  to  this  man.  In  a  compact 
eight-room  house,  in  a  parlor  bedroom 
furnished  with  a  suite  of  good  mahog- 
any, with  shelves  on  the  walls  filled 
with  well  bound  books  and  a  table  at 
the  bedside  loaded  with  oranges,  grapes, 
and  cigars,  on  a  bed  covered  with  a 
soft  quilt  and  sheets  of  the  finest  text- 
ure, lay  the  writer  of  this  and  countless 
other  appeals.  An  aristocrat  of  the 
profession  evidently  !  He  was  an  old 
man  with  snowy  hair,  broad  shoulders, 
and  the  reddest  face  conceivable  ;  a 
very  clever  face,  with  fiery  eyes,  a 
hooked  nose,  and  a  coarse,  hard  mouth. 
He  wore  a  black  velvet  smoking-cap 
and  a  handsome  shawl  of  Scotch  plaid 
was  thrown  round  him,  for  he  sat  up  in 
bed  in  honour  of  our  visit.  Indeed, 
look  where  we  might,  there  was  no  sign 
of  poverty  visible  anywhere. 

His  polite  and  stately  condescension 
was  so  embarrassing  that  for  some  time 
we  were  glad  to  let  him  talk  on  and 
gather  our  scattered  wits  together. 
**  Allow  me  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir, 
for  your  kind  visit,"  he  began.  "  Are 
you  surprised  to  find  me  decently 
clothed  and* fed  ?  No  doubt  you  are  ; 
and  a  little  indignant  perhaps.  I  don't 
blame  you  ;  it  is  a  very  natural  feeling. 
Working  as  you  do  among  the  lower 
orders  it  must  be  quite  a  shock  to  be 
confronted  with  one  of  your  own  class 
reduced  by  circumstances  to  appeal  to 
the  charitable  public." 

He  then  proceeded,  with  admirable 
ingenuity  and  clearness,  to  explain  that 
he  had  suffered  from  serious  physical 
defects  all  his  life ;  that  of  late  years 


his  health  had  altered  much  for  the 
worse,  and  though  he  still  held  a  situa* 
tion  of  which  he  made  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  charity  of  the  benevolent  for 
'^  the  luxuries,  or  I  may  say,  necessary 
comforts  which  my  health  and  unfor- 
tunate position  require."  This  good 
man  had  seen  fit  to  marry  in  spite  of 
his  ^'  affliction,"  and  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  By  careful  questions  I  learn- 
ed that  the  son,  a  clerk  at  £150  a 
year,  had  left  home  suddenly,  and  mar- 
ried against  his  father's  wish,  while  the 
wife  and  daughter,  two  gaunt,  half- 
starved,  overworked  creatures,  still  re- 
mained at  home. 

We  talked  together  a  long  time,  and 
by  degrees  the  story  of  this  man's  life 
became  plain,  and  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  inquiry.  He  was  a  man  of 
capacity  and  education,  and  able  when 
he  chose  to  be  a  valuable  servant  to  the 
firm  who  still  employed  him.  But  he 
was  without  principle  or  feeling.  The 
ill- health  he  suffered  from  was  dyspep- 
sia, contracted  by  systematic  over-eat- 
ing and  drinking.  He  thought  of  no 
one  but  himself,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  comfort.  He  had  an  in- 
come amply  sufficient  for  his  wants,  but 
through  making  the  discovery  that 
well-worded  begging  letters  could  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  in  some  return,  he 
became  shamefully  extravagant,  and 
latterly  had  been  falling  into  debt  and 
difficulties.  The  most  repulsive  feature 
of  the  case  was  his  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Thev  had  coarse 
food,  while  he  lived  on  all  the  dainties 
of  the  season  ;  their  rooms  were  as 
poor*  as  those  of  the  commonest  ser- 
vant, while  his  were  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  be  made.  As  to  the  son,  he 
was  now  his  father's  bitterest  enemy. 

From  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  turn  to  that  of  a  widow  who  was 
saved  by  the  prompt  action  of  two  ladies 
from  the  degradation  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  writing  of  begging  letters 
brings  upon  its  followers.  This  woman 
was  well  educated  and  refined.  She  is 
now  earning  an  independent  livelihood, 
and  is  beyond  all  fear  of  mendicancy. 
Yet  once,  being  in  serious  trouble,  she 
sent  off  a  letter  to  a  stranger,  and  it  is 
believed  by  her  friends  that  had  re- 
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gponse  been  made  in  money  to  this  ap- 
pealy  which  was  quite  genuine,  she 
would  have  been  ruined  for  life.  After- 
ward, the  friend  who  saved  her  asked 
what  had  put  it  into  her  head  to  do 
such  a  thing.  Her  reply  was  a  signifi- 
cant one.  She  had  seen  a  curate  writ- 
ing appeals  broadcast  for  a  church, 
and,  in  the  desperation  of  the  crisis  of 
her  affairs,  feeling,  she  said,  that  she 
needed  the  aid  infinitely  more  than  he 
did,  she  followed  his  example  and  wrote 
for  herself. 

This  story  carries  a  forcible  moral 
with  it,  which  may  be  applied  to  many 
descriptions  of  charitable  appeal.  The 
ease  with  which  perfectly  conscientious 
and  well-meaning  persons  can  slide  into 
exaggerated  statements,  and  even  into 
absolute  falsehood,  when  they  once' 
begin  to  ask  for  help,  however  good  the 
object  may  be,  from  people  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
shows  how  demoralizing  the  effect  must 
be  upon  those  who  are  writing  for 
themselves. 

There  is  in  truth  far  too  much  beg- 
ging going  on  among  '^  cnaritable" 
people.  The  following  instance,  with 
which  we  will  close  our  article,  occurred 
in  the  working  of  a  society  renowned 
for  its  opposition  to  mendicancy  in 
every  shape  and  form. 

A  young  girl  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  business,  and  for  two  years  re- 
quired maintenance  and  careful  super- 
vision. There  were  two  ladies  actively 
interested  in  this  good  work.  One  was 
visiting  the  girl,  the  other  arranging 
the  fiaancial  part  of  the  business.     It 


so  happened,  however,  that  the  visitor 
was  asked  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
write  to  a  gentleman  for  assistance  who 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  help 
any  case  of  this  kind.  A  report  was 
sent,  very  brief  and  to  the  point,  for 
the  visitor  was  not  versed  in  the  arts  of 
**  charitable  appeal/'  A  reply  came 
by  return  of  post  with  a  cheek  for  the 
sum  required.  But  the  donor  said  he 
was  confused  between  the  letter  he  now 
answered  and  another  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  other  lady.  This  lady 
was  a  mistress  of  the  art ;  it  was  saia 
that  for  any  deserving  object  she  could 
obtain  £40  within  three  days,  so  potent 
was  her  pen.  Yet  she  was  as  honor- 
able a  woman  in  the  ordinary  dealing 
of  life  as  you  could  meet  with.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fatal  influence  which 
begging  exerts  upon  its  votaries  that  in 
explaining  the  case  of  this  girl,  who 
had  a  worthless  father,  she  asked  for 
help  on  the  ground  that  it  would  assist 
**  a  poor  orphan  to  establish  herself  in 
the  world.*'  No  wonder  the  man  ap- 
pealed to  was  puzzled,  for  the  lady  who 
first  wrote  to  nim  had  distinctly  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  this  parent. 
When  the  lady  of  too  lively  an  imagina- 
tion was  taxed  with  her  inaccuracy  she 
coolly  replied  :  '*  It  was  unlucky  that 
he  should  hear  two  different  accounts. 
You  ought  to  have  asked  me  what  you 
were  to  say.  The  word  orphan,  I 
think,  always  has  a  good  effect,  and  as 
this  father  of  hers  cannot  perform  a 
father's  part,  why,  really,  we  may  call 
her  an  orphan,  after  all  !" — MacmiU 
Ian' 8  Magazine, 
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The  Bookman  makes  the  astonishing  state- 
ment that  no  book  of  Mr.  Ruskin  has  eyer 
been  translated  and  published  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Pbofessob  Seelbt,  Lord  Rosebery*8  first 
selection  for  knightly  honors,  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land" and  "  Ecce  Homo.*' 

Edmund  Gosse  holds  that  there  will  be  no 
new  type  of  English  fiction,  but  it  must  re- 
turn ever  and  anon  to  the  schools  of  Richard- 


son, Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Smol- 
lett. 

Fayobits  Noysus  bt  Geoboe  Mxbedith.  ~0f 
G«orge  Meredith's  novels,  men  generally  like 
'*The  Egoist**  best ;  women,  '*  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  ;"  he  himself,  '*  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat.*'  The  author's  home  is  a  cottage 
at  Box  Hill,  an  unpretentious  London  sub- 
urb. A  few  hundred  yards  back  of  the  house 
is  a  smell  wood,  in  which  the  novelist  has 
built  his  study,  a  tiny  one  story  lodge,  where 
he  does  his  three  to  four  hours*  writing  in 
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the  mornings,  the  limit  of  his  composition 
being  about  twelre  hundred  words.  This 
manuscript  is  then  copied  by  his  danghter  for 
the  publisher.  In  the  afternoon  the  novelist 
studies  and  translates  from  the  classics. 

"  Sklt-Hblp"  has  been  translated  into  every 
European  language,  including  Czech,  Croa- 
tian, and  Turkish,  and  also  into  Japanese.  In 
England  alone  about  180,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold.  Dr.  Smiles,  having  fin- 
ished bis  own  memoirs,  is  now  busy  writing 
a  life  of  the  potter  Wedgwood. 

The  London  Athenceum,  summing  up  the 
English  literature  of  1893,  remarks  that  the 
year  has  been  "  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
the  younger  writers,  who  have  discovered  one 
another  throughout  its  course  with  unanimous 
and  touching  enthusiasm.  The  older  men 
ha?e  been  silent,  while  the  juniors  have  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  limited  editions  and 
the  luxury  of  large  sales.'* 

Mbs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isabella  Bird),  though 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  is  off  again  in 
search  of  new  materials  for  another  book  of 
travels.    She  has  left  Liverpool  for  Oorea. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  all  rumors  to  the  contrary 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  definitely  de- 
cided that  he  will  not  give  his  memoirs  to  the 
public  during  bis  lifetime.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation Dr.  Holmes  remarked  :  "  I  work  at 
the  memoirs  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and 
am  making  satisfactory  progress.  That  is, 
I  have  about  one  half  completed  of  all  I  shall 
write.  Then  I  shall  place  the  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  my  publishers,  and  they  will 
keep  it  in  their  safe  until  I  shall  have  passed 
away.  My  belief  has  always  been  that  a  man's 
memoirs  should  be  distinctly  posthumous,  and 
I  shall  carry  out  that  belief  in  my  own  case." 

Ths  most  popular  works  of  fiction,  as  de- 
termined by  the  demand  for  them  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States  are  :  (1)  **  David 
Copperfield,"  (2)  "  Ivanhoe,"  (3)  "  The  Scar- 
let  Letter."  (4)  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  (5) 
'*  Ben  Hur,"  (6)  •'  Adam  Bede,"  (7)  ''  Vanity 
Fair."  Miss  Alcott's "  Little  Women"  stands 
twelfth  on  the  list,  and  "  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy"  is  thirteenth. 

Camilijs  Doucet,  the  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  had 
to  make  the  mortifying  announcement  that 
no  poem  worthy  of  the  name  was  sent  in  on 
"  Africa  Opened  Up,"  which  was  the  subject 
selected  for  this  year's  competition  for  the 


prize  for  poetry  granted  by  the  State.  The 
prize,  therefore,  amounting  to  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  pounds,  will  not  bo 
awarded. 

Walulb  Bbsant's  new  novel  is  to  be  called 
**  The  Inquest  of  Ages. "  It  is  a  story  of  mod- 
ern English  life. 

The  New  Hawabdsm  Lxbhabt.— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Hawarden  library,  consisting  of  over 
twenty-four  thousand  volumes,  is  called  "  St. 
Deiniol's  Theological  and  General  Library," 
and  is  placed  in  an  iron  building  constructed 
expressly  for  it.  A  circular  just  issued  by  the 
ex- Premier  declares  it  ready  for  the  use  of 
"  students,  lay  and  clerical,  of  any  age,  of  in- 
quirers, and  of  clergy  or  others  desiring  times 
of  rest ;"  but  BIr.  Gladstone  does  not  desire 
the  visits  to  it  of  mere  sightseers.  Another 
interesting  feature,  says  The  Outlook,  is  the 
expectation  that  students  will  reside  in  the 
hostelry  adjoining,  which  is  under  the  library 
control  and  a  part  of  it,  where  for  a  low  charge 
comfortable  and  quiet  board  and  lodging  may 
be  obtained. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Music  as  ▲  Msdioimx. — The  soothing  and 
calming  influence  of  Music  is  known  to  all  of 
us.  How  often,  when  oppressed  by  care  and 
anxiety,  have  we  found  oblivion  and  rest  in 
the  sweet  strains  of  ? iolin  or  voice  !  Yet,  till 
recently,  no  attempts  had  been  made  in  our 
day  to  utilize  this  power  of  music  in  the  do- 
main of  curative  medicine.  If,  however,  we 
can  judge  from  poets  and  historians,  the 
power  of  music  was  well  known  and  much 
employed  among  the  ancients.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  Galen,  the  father  of  medicine,  em- 
ployed such  music  as  was  known  in  his  day 
for  its  healing  power.  Shakespeare,  in  '*  King 
Lear,"  shows  a  physician  restoring  the  king 
from  his  madness  by  lulling  him  to  sleep  to 
the  sound  of  soft  music.  Nor  does  the  doctor 
doubt  that  his  remedy  will  succeed.  "  When 
we  do  awake  him,"  he  says,  **  I  doubt  not  of 
his  temperance.  Please  you  to  draw  near. 
Louder  the  music  there."  And  King  Lear 
gradually  awakes,  in  his  sound  mind,  and  rec- 
ognizes his  daughter  Cordelia.  So,  too,  in 
Holy  Writ  we  have  David  playing  before  Saul 
when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him.  Many 
other  references  from  the  old  writers  might  be 
given  to  this  soothing  effect  of  music. 

Not  till  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  bring  music 
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within  tbe  range  6f  praotioal  therapentios, 
and  to  test  its  effects  by  systematic  olinioal 
investigation.  This  fact  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Gaild  of  St.  Geoilia,  under  the 
energetic  and  discriminating  direction  of 
Canon  Harford  of  Westminster.  The  objects 
which  this  Guild  sets  before  itself  are  (1)  To 
test  by  trials  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  illness  the  power  of  soft  music  to  induce 
calmness  of  mind,  alleviation  of  pain,  and 
sleep.  (2)  To  provide  a  large  number  of  mu- 
sicians specially  trained  to  sing  and  play  the 
very  soft  music  which  alone  should  be  admin- 
istered  to  those  whose  nerves  are  weakened 
by  iliness.  These  musicians  should  be  ready 
promptly  to  answer  the  summons  of  a  physi- 
cian. (3)  To  hire  or  build  in  a  central  part  of 
London  a  large  hall,  in  which  music  shall  be 
given  throughout  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  This  music  to  be  conveyed  by  tele- 
phone attached  to  certain  wards  in  eaoh  of 
the  chief  London  hospitals.  (4)  To  obtain 
opinions  and  advice  about  the  classes  of  ill- 
ness in  which  music  is  likely  to  be  most  ben- 
eficial ;  and  to  collect  and  record  all  reliable 
accounts  respecting  permanent  benefit  that 
has  followed  the  use  of  music. 

Nor  has  the  work  of  the  Guild  been  limited 
to  setting  forth  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme. Already  the  society  has  made  a 
considerable  number  of  trials  ;  and  Canon 
Harford  has  recorded  their  results  in  the  med- 
ioal  journals.  As  a  type  of  these  results,  we 
may  quote  Canon  Harford's  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  and  the 
St  Pancras  Infirmary :  '<  The  choir  of  the 
Guild  ~  comprising  three  vocalists,  soprano, 
contralto,  and  baritone,  and  three  instrumen- 
talists, first  and  second  violins  and  harp — 
visited  the  hospitals  above  mentioned.  Sev- 
eral  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be  suffering 
much,  notably  one  whose  leg  had  been  crushed 
on  the  railway  ;  another  afflicted  by  dropsy  ; 
and  two  who  were  shedding  tears  from  great 
nervous  depression.  The  music  lasted  half 
an  hour  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  patients.  One  and  all  said  that 
it  soothed  them,  the  patient  who  suffered 
from  dropsy  remarking  that  the  pain  had  kept 
off  while  the  music  was  being  played,  and  re- 
turned when  it  ceased." 

At  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary  there  was  a 
female  patient  suffering  from  melancholia,  to 
whom  they  played  a  lullaby.  After  the  per- 
formance, she  told  a  nurse  that  she  liked  it 
very  much.  "  On  this,  the  Superintendent 
esune  up  to  me  and  said :  '  This  is  the  first 


time  she  has  spoken  for  a  fortnight.'  Shortly 
afterward,  a  male  patient  suffering  from  de- 
lirium tremens  was  brought  into  the  ward. 
On  hearing  the  first  notes  of  the  music,  he 
became  quite  calm  and  attentive,  though  hia. 
attendant  had  been  half  afraid  to  bring  him 
on  account  of  outbreaks  of  violence." 

The  following  day,  Canon  Harford  returned 
to  the  Hospital,  and  found  the  three  worst 
cases  very  much  brighter ;  and  they  spoke 
With  gratitude  and  very  warmly  of  the  benefit 
derived  ftom  soft  music. 

Besults  like  these  have  since  been  frequent- 
ly obtained  by  the  Guild,  and  they  are  car- 
tainly  most  encouraging.  They  are  all,  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  direction  of  distracting  the 
mind  from  pain,  and  soothing  mental  irrita- 
tion. In  order  to  test  the  hypnotio  effect  of 
soft  music,  the  Guild  made  the  experiment  of 
playing  lullabies  to  a  ward  of  fourteen  pa- 
tients, along  with  Dr.  Collins,  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  the  Hospital.  In  spite  of  distract- 
ing noises— unhappily  inseparable  from  the 
ward  of  a  London  Hospital — they  got  the  fol- 
lowing results  :  Dr.  Collins  "  found  it  an 
effort  to  keep  awake  ;"  four  patients  were  ao- 
tually  sent  to  sleep  ;  some  "  liked  it  too  well 
to  sleep  ;"  and  others  felt  "  sad,  but  de- 
lighted." 

Canon  Harford  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  class  of  music  which  should  be  given  to 
alleviate  pain  and  to  produce  sleep.  In  the 
latter  case  the  music  should  be,  of  course, 
very  soft  and  monotonous.  There  should  be  a 
constant  repetition  of  similar  phrases,  and  no 
striking  or  unexpected  effects  should  be  al- 
lowed. To  distract  the  mind  from  pain — 
mental  or  physical — the  music  should  be  of  a 
more  attractive  order,  but  still  soft.  Whether 
in  all  cases  soft  music  is  better  as  a  medicine 
than  lively  and  exhilarating  airs,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined.  Probably  it  varies 
with  each  particular  case  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
with  soft  music  one  does  not  run  the  risk  of 
injuriously  exciting  the  patient,  which  might 
possibly  be  done  by  music  of  a  lively  charac- 
ter. The  softness  must  be  extreme.  Canon 
Harford  remarks  un  the  difficulty  of  getting 
siDgers  who  can  sing  very  ptano,  and  proposes 
to  have  them  trained  with  this  particular  ob- 
ject in  view. 

That  musical  sounds  do  produce  a  marked 
effect  on  the  system  has  been  proved  by 
physiological  experiments  on  men  and  ani- 
mals.  The  rate  of  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  are  notably  influenoed 
in  a  direction  depending  on  the  pitch,  inten- 
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gity,  and  **  timbre'*  of  the  sound.  Generally 
speaking,  the  heart's  action  is  qaiokened,  and 
the  pressare  of  blood  in  the  arteries  increased, 
though  sometimes  the  conTerse  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  these  result«  depending,  no  doubt,  on 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indiyidual.  So,  too, 
powerful  results  are  produced  on  the  nerrous 
system,  sometimes  stimulant,  sometimes  sed- 
ative, as  in  Canon  Harford's  experiences 
quoted  above.  Music  is  thus  dearly  seen  to 
be  a  potent  medicine,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  its  effects  should  not  be  stud- 
ied, like  that  of  any  other  drug.  Only  by  this 
study  shall  we  be  able  to  discoyer  the  proper 
dose,  and  the  proper  quality  of  it  to  adminis- 
ter, as  well  as  the  frequency  of  its  repetition 
and'the  diseases  it  can  cure.  To  this  excel- 
lent object  the  Quild  of  St.  Cecilia  is  apply- 
ing itself,  and  it  certainly  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  love  music,  and  who  also 
love  their  fellow-men.  Whether  the  scientific 
aims  indicated  will  ever  be  arrived  at,  is,  of 
course,  open  to  question.  But  at  least  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  those  persons— and 
there  are  thousands  of  them — who  are  capable 
of  giving  pleasure  by  music,  would  devote 
some  of  that  talent  to  soothing  the  mind,  or 
alleviating  the  pain  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 
ing, they  would  be  doing  a  great  and  charitable 
work. — Cha'nU)er8*8  JoumaL 

The  Dxoat  or  Litbiutubs. — Mr.  Joseph 
Aokland,  under  the  above  heading,  contrib- 
utes  a  valuable  paper  to  the  March  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Oeniury,  in  which  he  shows  with 

'very  considerable  success  that  the  advance  in 
elementary  education  has  been  followed  by 
some  unpleasant  evidence  of  literary  deca- 
dence : 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  litera- 
ture (he  asserts),  if  the  word  may  be  applied 
to  these  lower  grades,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  been  the  rise  and  extraordinary 
growth  of  weekly  papers  of  a  scrappy  charac- 
ter and  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit  or 
demerit.     While  some   have    endeavored  to 

-fiupply  useful  and  elevating  reading  matter,  a 
considerable  number  of  those  most  widely  cir- 
culated have  been  fostered  by  appeals  to  the 
love  of  gambling  and  sensationalism  inherent 
in  human  nature.  Taking  good  and  bad  to- 
gether, some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
were  commenced  at  the  dates  prefixed  to  their 
names  : 
1878.  lUuslraied  FhmUy  Novdist. 

1880.  Modem  Society, 

1881.  TU-Bits. 


1883.  CaneWe  Qaiurday  Journal, 

1884.  Illustrated  Bits. 
Scraps, 

Oreat  Thoughts. 

1888.  Answers. 
Pieh-me'  Up, 

1890.  Comic  Ouis. 
Mmny  Cuts. 
lUustraied  (^s. 
Pearson* s  Weekly. 

1892.  Pearson* s  Society  News, 

Most  of  these  publications  have  been  pushed 
to  circulations  counted  by  hundreds'  of  thou- 
sands, and  ooncurrent  with  their  growth  has 
been  the  establishment  of  newspapers  combin- 
ing with  the  ordinary  news  the  same  scrappy 
and  sensational  elements  ;  notably  the  People 
has  attained  a  large  circulation.  Such  papers 
as  the  Family  Herald,  depending  entirely  on 
fiction,  and  the  Christian  Herald  and  the  ChriS' 
iian  World,  appealing  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, but  combining  the  element  of  fiction 
with  their  more  serious  matter,  seem  to  have 
largely  extended  their  circulation.  Of  one  of 
these  it  was  said  a  few  years  since,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff,  that  if  the  chapter 
of  the  novel  was  left  out  for  a  week  or  two  the 
circulation  went  down  by  thousands. 

Has  the  growth  of  this  class  of  reading  mat- 
ter anything  to  do  with  the  decadence  of  lit- 
erature of  a  more  solid  and  useful  character  ? 
If  it  has,  is  the  connection  that  of  cause  or  of 
effect  ?  It  is  cunous,  at  the  least,  that  these 
periodicals  commenced  their  great  movement 
in  1881  and  following  years,  and  the  decay  of 
literature  commenced  in  1885  ;  and  concur- 
rently the  one  has  steadily  increased  while 
the  other  has  steadily  declined.  Happily  no 
opportunity  has  arisen  during  the  period  un- 
der notice  to  compare  the  effect  of  war  on  the 
output  of  literature  ;  the  effect  of  political  or 
electoral  movements  could  only  bo  traced  by 
an  examination  of  the  figures  at  greater  length 
than  is  now  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  entire  examination,  are 
we  to  say  that  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
has  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  expected 
of  it  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  must  be 
emphatically  in  the  negative  ;  it  has  caused 
life  and  movement  in  some  directions,  and,  if 
those  directions  are  not  precisely  what  might 
be  desired,  efforts  must  be  made  to  divert  the 
newly  awakened  energies  to  worthier  pursuits. 
The  intellectual  faculties  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  too  long  in  bondage  ;  it  should 
not  cause  any  wonder  that,  when  the  shackles 
of  ignorance  were  struck  off,  there  was  a  tu&bL 
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to  the  Elysian  fields  of  fancy  and  pleasnre  ; 
it  will  require  time  to  learn  the  lesson  that  the 
tmest  liberty  and  the  purest  delight  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  Toluntary  acoeptanoe  of 
the  nobler  servitude  to  knowledge  and  reason. 
The  imagination  which  craves  for  fiction  must 
be  trained  to  find  in  the  marvels  of  science 
and  the  deductions  of  philosophy  the  only 
fascinations  which  will  yield  abiding  satisfac- 
tion. With  this  object  some  national  effort  to 
advance  secondary  and  technical  education, 
and  to  make  the  connection  between  element- 
ary schools  and  the  Universities  a  reality, 
ought  to  be  vigorously  undertaken, 

A  Buttbbfly'b  Bath. — Standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hope  Biver  in  Jamaica  one  brill- 
iant July  day,  watching  the  dragon-flies  or 
''darning  needles''  darting  over  the  water, 
I  saw  a  sight  that  was  entirely  new  to  me, 
and  one  that  filled  me  with  wonder.  A  beau- 
tiful butterfly,  of  a  sort  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  known  to  the  naturalists  as  Victorina 
Steneles,  and  oddly  banded  with  pale  green 
and  deep  black  bars  across  its  wings,  floated 
lazily  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  settled 
on  the  damp  sand.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usaal  in  tbis  sight,  for  nearly  all  butterflies 
like  to  sip  the  moisture  out  of  the  wet  earth 
along  a  stream's  edge  or  by  some  puddle. 
Thinking  this  the  action  of  a  thirsty  butterfly, 
I  was  turning  away,  when  my  attention  was 
caught  by  actions  decidedly  unusual. 

Walking  quickly  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  where  the  breezes  sent  m  little  rip- 
pling waves,  the  butterfly  waded  in  so  that 
its  body  and  head  were  completely  submerged, 
and  then  slowly  beat  its  wings  to  and  fro, 
seemingly  in  an  attempt  to  cover  them  with 
water  also.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  this, 
for  jit  was  so  light  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
panse of  its  wings  that  whenever  it  attempted 
to  force  them  under  the  water  its  feet  lost 
their  hold  on  the  ground  and  for  an  instant  it 
floated  on  the  surface.  Quickly  flying  up 
from  this  perilous  position,  it  regained  the 
shore,  and  again  began  the  attempt  to  get  en- 
tirely under  water.  All  this  was  a  most  in- 
teresting spectacle  to  me.  I  had  been  a  stu- 
dent of  butterflies  for  nearly  twenty-flve  years, 
and  a  collector  in  many  different  countries, 
yet  never  witnessed  such  a  sight. 

The  weather  was  not  especially  warm—in 
fact,  "  the  doctor,"  as  the  Jamaicans  call  the 
strong. sea-breeze  that  daily  makes  life  more 
endurable,  was  unusually  oool  that  day.    So 


it  could  hardly  be  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
itself  that'the  insect  indulged  in  these  strange 
proceedings,  or  it  would  have  been  a  sight 
long  since  familiar  to  me  and  to  other  collec- 
tors. I  was  well  aware  that  butterflies  do  get 
overheated  and  out  of  breath  ;  often,  after 
watching  two  of  them  fighting  furiously  in 
the  hot  sun,  or  having  raced  them  myself 
across  the  fields,  I  have  seen  them  flapping 
their  wings  lightly  up  and  down,  thereby 
forcing  the  air  more  rapidly  through  the  little 
holes  at  the  base  of  the  wings  through  which 
they  do  their  breathing,  and  thus  cooling 
themselves  off.  Failing  to  fathom  such  queer 
and  apparently  unnatural  actions  on  the  part 
of  this  butterfly,  I  was  just  preparing  to  cap- 
ture  it  to  make  a  closer  examination,  when 
I  was  thwarted  by  a  third  party.  Evidently 
I  had  not  been  the  only  interested  watcher, 
for  at  that  instant  a  whip-poor-will  dashed  out 
from  the  gloom  of  the  bordering  woods,  and 
in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  butterfly  effec- 
tually frightened  it  away. 

It  was  some  months  after  this,  on  another 
stream  in  Jamaica,  that  I  saw  precisely  the 
same  performance  repeated.  This  time.  how. 
ever,  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  quickly  had 
the  butterfly  in  my  net,  and  a  moment  after 
it  was  between  my  fingers  under  my  lens. 
At  once  all  was  clear  to  me,  for  here  and  there 
on  the  hairy  covering  of  its  velvety  body,  but 
especially  near  the  bases  of  the  wings,  were 
little  bright  carmine  patches,  which  on  dose 
examination,  after  stirring  them  up  with  a 
pin,  proved  to  be  made  up  of  sores  and  tiny 
parasites.  Holding  the  butterfly  carefully  be- 
tween my  thumb  and  finger  by  the  wings  so 
as  not  to  hurt  it,  I  immersed  it  in  the  water 
and  held  it  there  until  the  kicking  of  its  legs 
plainly  told  me  that  it  was  growing  unoom- 
fortable  for  want  of  air.  Then,  on  reexamin- 
ing  it,  I  found  that  most  of  the  tiny  parasites 
had  been  drowned,  off ;  and  after  three  or 
four  such  baths  I  could  not  find  one  remain- 
ing.  Then  I  allowed  my  captive  to  fly  away, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  just  what  Its 
thoughts— if  any  it  had — must  have  been  oon- 
oeming  the  giant  who  thus  aided  it  to  get  rid 
of  its  microscopic  tormentors.  Since  then  I 
have  ascertained,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  that  the  minute  parasite  I  diaoov- 
ered  on  the  butterfly  is  armed  with  a  mf^ 
formidable  proboscis,  or  beak,  wh<*^  ^  ^ 
tached  to  a  powerful  pumping  apptf 
in  its  head.  With  this  outfit  -*' 
legs,  each  anned  with  many  o^ 
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to  cling  to  the  batterfly,  and  extract  its  life 
jaioes.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  these  pests  must 
become  a  terrible  drain  oq  the  batterfly's  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  in  self-defence  driven  to  this 
'most  effectual,  though  apparently  very  nn- 
natural,  procedure  of  taking  a  bath — for  tak- 
ing to  the  water  is  about  the  last  thing  that 
most  of  us  would  expect  of  so  fragile  a  crea- 
ture as  a  butterfly.— -Pito&ur^^  Leader, 

Ltterabt  Bxskmblamoes. — It  has  been  as- 
serted by  a  famous  author  that  we  all  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  anything 
new — that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied, 
and  that  description  and  sentiment  have  long 
since  been  exhausted.  To  the  same  intent  an 
eloquent  lecturer  has  said  :  **  Many  of  the 
gems  of  Shakespeare  are  older  than  all  his- 
tory, while  Bulwer  borrowed  the  incidents  of 
his  Boman  stories  from  legends  of  a  thousand 
years  before.  In  the  nations  of  modem  Eu- 
rope there  have  been  less  than  300  distinct 
stories,  most  of  which  may  be  traced  before 
Christianity  to  the  other  side  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  our  newspaper  jokes  are  enjoying 
a  very  respectable  old  age.  A  popular  anec- 
dote is  from  *  Don  Quixote/  and  is  Spanish, 
but  Oervantes  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  Greeks  stole  it 
from  the  Egyptians  hundreds  of  years  back." 

But  not  to  mention  plagiarism  or  literary 
theft  at  all,  there  is  frequently  a  marked  re- 
semblance between  the  writings  of  our  most 
famous  authors  that  is  as  accidental  as  it  is 
unavoidable.  Even  Stevenson,  who  has  been 
held  up  as  a  model  of  originality,  states  that 
he  was  surprised  to  find  in  Irving*s  *'  Tales  of 
a  Traveller*'  the  very  prototype  of  one  of  his 
own  most  striking  characters,  "  his  very  voice, 
manner,  talk,  sabre  out,  and  sea-chest."  He 
had  read  Irving  years  before,  and  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  him,  but  in  writing  "  Treasure 
Island"  unconsciously  revived,  in  the  person 
of  Billy  Bales,  an  old  creation  of  Washington 
Irving' s.  In  another  instance  the  same  writer 
says,  regarding  a  certain  scene  which  he 
fondly  imagined  he  had  invented,  that  he  was 
informed  the  outlines  of  the  scene,  even  to 
the  names  of  the  three  principal  characters, 
were  to  be  found  in  Pitcairn's  '*  Criminal 
Trials,"  which  he  had  doubtless  read  years 
before.  It  is  the  frequency  of  such  instances 
as  these  that  leads  to  many  of  the  charges  of 
plagiarism  preferred  against  our  most  reputa- 
ble authors,  whose  minds  are  necessarily 
stored  with  the  results  of  wide  reading,  and 


whose  apparent  appropriations  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  unconscious  as  intentional.  As 
Stevenson  very  happily  puts  it :  "  We  authors 
all  rearrange  that  matter  of  observed  life  with 
which  our  memories  are  charged,  and  the  most 
we  can  mean  by  the  word  invention  is  some 
happy  congruity  or  surprise  in  the  manner  of 
arranging  it.  '* 

There  are  few  topics  or  even  ideas  which 
can  be  termed  truly  original,  and  writers  of 
the  present  day  can  do  little  more  than  im- 
prove the  diction  of  older  authors.  And  of 
those  older  writers,  Emerson  says  :  **  The 
originals  are  not  original.  There  is  an  imita- 
tion model,  and  suggestions  to  the  very  arch- 
angels, if  we  knew  their  history.*'  Bourdil- 
lon,  at  Oxford,  was  familiar  with  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  made  himself  famous  by  his  eight 
lines,  beginning  : 

**  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 
The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun." 

But  not  in  Greek  or  Boman  imagery  can  be 
found  so  probable  a  source  for  this  beautiful 
thought  as  exists  in  the  works  of  the  Swedish 
poet,  Tegner,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
century,  wrote  these  words  : 

"  Honor  the  King ;   let  one  man  rule^  with 
might. 
Day  has  bat  one  eye,  many  has  the  night." 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the 
expression  of  the  same  idea  by  authors  of  un- 
doubted originality  is  perhaps  the  following  : 
Shakespeare,  in  Henry  Y.,  says,  "If  he  be 
not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find 
him  the  best  king  of  good  fellows. "  Pope,  in 
his  "  Dunciad,"  embodies  a  similar  idea  in 
this  line  :  "  A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce 
with  wits."  Samuel  Johnson  strikes  out  as 
follows  :  ''  This  man  I  thought  had  been  a 
lord  among  wits,  but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit 
among  lords."  Cowper  has  it :  "A  fool  with 
judges,  among  fools  a  judge."  Of  Napoleon, 
Walter  Scott  said  :  '*  Although  too  much  of  a 
soldier  among  sovereigns,  no  one  could  claim 
with  better  right  to  be  a  sovereign  among 
soldiers  ;' '  while  Aiacaulay,  in  his  ' '  Life  of 
Addison,"  says  :  ^  He  was  a  rake  among  schol- 
ars and  a  scholar  among  rakes." 

A  striking  but  undoubtedly  accidental  re- 
semblance has  been  noted  between  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  extends, 
however,  to  but  one  line.  In  one  of  her 
poems  the  former  says  : 


^^ 
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"  With  a  roBhing  rtir  nnoertain,  in  the  air, 
the  purple  oartain." 

While  in  "  The  BaTen"  Poe  haa  it : 


«• 


And  of  the  eiiken,  aad  uncertain,  mstling  of 
each  purple  curtain." 


(George  Herbert  wrote :  "No  sooner  is  a 
temple  built  to  God,  but  the  devil  builds  a 
chapel  hard  by."  Burton,  a  contemporary, 
in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*'  says: 
'*  Where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  devil  will 
have  a  chapel.'*  Nathaniel  Drummond,  a 
Scottish  poet,  put  the  idea  in  a  poetic  form  : 

"  God  never  had  a  church  but  there,  men  say, 
The  devil  a  chapel  hath  raised  by  some 
wiles. 
I  doubted  of  this  saw,  till  on  a  day 
I  westward  spied  great  Edinburgh's  Saint 
GUes." 

Half  a  century  later  Defoe  expressed  the  idea 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  generally 
quoted  : 

"  Wherever  Gk>d  erects  a  house  of  prayer 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there." 

A  somewhat  singular  literary  coincidence 
has  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  Birs. 
Burnett's  '*  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  a 
story  called  '*  The  Bed  Bose  Knights,"  which 
was  published  in  CfiaUerbox  in  the  year  1883. 
In  both  stories  titled  boys  come  from  foreign 
countries  to  ancestral  homes  situated  in  large 
parks.  Each  arrived  unaccompanied  by  his 
parents.  The  fathers  are  dead.  One  boy  is 
called  Lord  Fauntleroy,  the  other  Sir  Flor- 
ence. In  each  home  a  guardian  only  is  pro- 
Tided— no  lady  appears.  The  boys  are  pic- 
tured as  weariug  flowing  curly  hair,  dressing 
in  black  velvet  and  lace  collars,  and  as  straight 
and  handsome.  This  is  in  all  probability  a 
mere  accidental  resemblance,  but  sufficiently 
odd  to  deserve  mention. 

Many  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
resemblance  in  many  respects  between  Whit- 
tier's  "  Worship  of  Nature,' '  and  an  old  poem 
called  '*  The  Temple  of  Nature,"  which  he 
had  undoubtedly  read  and  re-read  in  his  early 
days.     In  **  The  Temple  of  Nature"  we  have  : 

' '  The  ocean  heaves  resistlessly, 

And  pours  his  glittering  treasures  forth, 
His  waves— the  priesthood  of  the  sea. 
Kneel  on  the  shell  gemmed  earth — " 


Whittier,  writing  also  of  the  sea,  says : 

"  They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea. 
They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  out 

Which  in  the  deep  have  birth." 

Tennyson  gare  expression  to  a  thought  that 
the  world  welcomsd  when  he  wrote  : 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  haye  loved  at  all." 

But  prior  to  the  appearance  of  "  In  Memori- 
am,"  the  late  Lord  Houghton  had  written  a 
short  poem,  which  concludes  as  fqllows  : 

"  He  who  for  love  has  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall. 
Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all.'* 

Again,  Tennyson  sadly  sang  : 

"  That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows 
Is  remembering  happier  things." 

But  Dante  had  long  before  expressed  this 
thought  in 

*'  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  band.'* 

Attention  was  called  to  the  strange  coinci- 
dence of  thought  in  the  final  stanza  of  poems 
by  Whittier  and  Tennyson,  each  comparing 
his  own  death  to  a  summons  to  set  sail  upon 
the  sea  of  eternity.    Whittier  wrote  : 

"  I  know  the  solemn  monotone 

Of  waters  calling  unto  me  ; 
I  know  from  whence  the  airs  have  blown 

That  whisper  of  the  eternal  sea. 
As  low  my  fires  of  driftwood  bum, 

I  hear  that  sea's  deep  sounds  increase, 
And,  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 

Its  mirage -lifted  isles  of  peace." 

And  Tennyson,  in  his  exquisite  "  Grossing 
the  Bar"  : 

"  Twilight  and  evening  bell. 
And,  after  that— the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  ; 
For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and 
place 
The  fioods  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.' ' 

—DelroU  F)rte  Press, 
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A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 

Spelling,   English    Grammar,   and 

Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCIJM. 


**  7%e  New  Departure  '*  is  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  it 

It  ia  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most 
essential  things  of  a  practically  valuahlo  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  penman  ;  to  spbll 
ACOUBATXLT  a  Tocabulary  of  sereral  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  English  Gkammab,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PXTNCTUATiON.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
Itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  seyeral  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  eTcry-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram- 
mar, Spelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuation acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  the 
text-books.  v 

Many  of  our  best  educaton  now  insist  that  this 
Is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram- 
mar, Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


_     Th4  application  qf  the  prineipU  of  Uaming  bg 
nff  to  wir  primary  eattoatUm  as  we  do  to  all  other 
*air» of  Hfe,  hat  been  indoreed by  (hehigheet  authori- 
and  by  our  moet  inielH{fent  educatort. 
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POBSIBILmiB  OF  ▲  BXPASATIVB  SUBOXBT.— 

Ezperimento  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Abbe  on 
animals,  and  the  resnlto  obtained  are  of  great 
interest.  After  oatting  aoroes  the  f emorala  in 
a  dog  he  inserted  smooth  sterilized  glass  tubes, 
slightly  oonsiricted  to  an  hour- glass  shape, 
tied  each  end  of  the  ressel  oTer  the  tube  by 
fine  silk  thread,  and  then  brought  the  thread 
ends  together.  Primary  union  took  plaoe,  and 
the  limb  was  as  well  nourished  as  ewet ;  but 
in  order  to  determine  whether  this  was  not 
due  to  collateral  circulation  Dr.  Abbe  cut  out 
one  of  the  tubes  and  found  the  lower  end  of 
the  yessel  occluded  by  slow  endarteritis.  To 
eliminate  the  element  of  collateral  circulation 
he  tied  into  the  aorta  of  a  cat  an  inch  of  Tcry 
thin  glass  tube  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  filled 
with  water  before  inserting  to  preyent  air  em- 
boli. This  animal  also  recoyered  perfectly. 
A  still  more  radical  procedure  was  Uien  prac- 
tised. After  dissecting  out  the  brachial  artery 
and  yein  near  the  axilla  of  a  dog's  forelimb, 
and  holding  these  apart  he  amputated  the 
limb  through  the  shoulder  muscles  and  sawed 
through  the  bone,  leaying  the  limb  attached 
only  by  the  yessels.  He  then  sutured  the 
bone  with  silver  wire,  the  neryes  with  fine  silk, 
and  eadi  muscle  by  itself,  making  a  separate 
series  of  continuous  suturing  of  the  fascia 
lata  and  skin.  Perfect  union  and  restoration 
of  function  also  took  place  in  this  instance. 
This  experiment  demonstrates  that  a  limb 
will  suryiye  diyision  of  all  its  structures  if  an 
artery  be  left ;  and  further  the  author  points 
out  that  if  an  arterial  supply  can  be  restored 
to  a  completely  amputated  limb,  thai  limb  also 
may  be  grafted  back  to  its  original  or  a  corre- 
sponding stump.  Should  Dr.  Abbe's  inyesti- 
gations— as  yet  incomplete — show  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  in  animals,  an  important 
oontribution  will  haye  been  made  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reparatiye  surgeiy.     The  tissues  of 


animals,  howeyer,  possess  so  much  higher 
reparatiye  power  than  those  of  human  beings, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  possibilities 
of  this^  de  aiMe  method  of  grafting.— ^tor- 
fudUmal  Jowmai  tf  Surgery. 

Imsbot-Yision. — In  the  compound  eye  of  an 
insect,  says  Dr.  G.  J.  Stoney  (Boyal  Society, 
Dublin),  the  amount  of  detail  yisible  is  lim- 
ited  by  the  spacing  of  the  lenses  and  by  the 
aperture  of  each  lens.  Predatory  insects,  as 
dragon-flies,  which  haye  the  largest  number 
of  lenses,  require  that  objects  should  be  placed 
at  least  a  degree  apart,  to  be  seen  separately, 
whereas,  in  the  man,  the  corresponding  angu- 
lar distance  is  only  one  minute.  Moths,  bees, 
flies,  etc.,  which  hate  not  so  many  lenses, 
cannot  distinguish  objects  that  are  less  than 
two  degrees  apart*  so  that  they  cannot  see  de- 
tails on  their  own  antenme,  close  as  they  are, 
so  well  as  we  can  from  the  distance  from 
which  we  yiew  them.  No  movement  of  the 
eye  is  possible,  as  with  us,  to  take  in  succes- 
siyely  different  fields  of  vision  ;  but  insects 
seem  to  be  able  to  see  distinctly  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  field  of  vision,  which  is  im- 
possible for  us.  The  different  parta  of  the 
compound  eye  may  be  focussed  separately,  so 
that  a  wasp,  hovoring  over  a  breakfast-table, 
can  see  (with  as  much  distinctness  as  he  can 
see  anything)  all  the  objects  on  the  table  at 
once,  no  matter  how  their  distances  may 
differ. 

Soap  Suds  iob  Gazjoho  Wavxs.— The  re- 
markable action  of  oil  upon  waves  is  well 
known.  This  phenomena  led  the  officers  of 
the  steamship  Scandia,  of  Hamburg,  to  make 
an  experiment  upon  the  same  principle  that 
was  very  successful,  and  that  appears  to  us 
worthy  of  mention.  During  its  last  trip  to 
the  United  States  the  vessel,  while  in  mid- 


Puhlisher'i  Department. 


ocean,  was  attacked  by  a  very  heavy  stonn. 
It  then  oooarred  to  the  officers  to  dissolve  a 
laige  quantity  of  soap  in  tnbs  of  water.  Hav- 
ing thus  obtained  several  hundred  gallons  of 
soap  suds  in  a  very  short  time,  they  threw  it 
overboaid  in  front  of  the  ship.  The  effect 
was  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  vessel  soon 
began  to  navigate  without  difficulty.  Her 
officers  at  once  addressed  a  long  report  to  the 
Hydrographic  Bureau  of  the  United  States, 
giving  an  account  of  their  voyage,  the  storm* 
and  the  means  that  they  employed  to  still  the 
waves.  They  conclude  by  saying  that  al- 
though soap  suds  does  not  produce  absolutely 
all  the  effects  upon  water  that  oil  does,  it  at 
least  suffices  to  break  the  force  of  waves  in 
most  cases.  Besides,  this  method  recommends 
itself  to  transportation  companies  careful  of 
their  interests.  Soap  suds  is  much  cheaper 
than  oil,  and  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
soap  can  be  carried  without  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  space  set  apart  for  passengers 
and  merchandise. — La  Nature, 

m 
F&YCHIO   E7FEC3TS   OF   l^X^TBEB. — Mr.    J.    S. 

Lemon,  in  the  AtMrioan  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy, notices  the  very  great  influence  of  weather 
on  the  health  and  temperament,  and  through 
them  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  men  in  all 
ages.  This  is  reflected  in  the  salutations  of 
all  nations,  in  their  religious  ideas,  particu 
larly  in  their  conceptions  of  the  future  life, 
and  a  thousand  petty  details  of  every-day  ex- 
istence. It  affects  even  crime.  Suicide  is 
known  to  depend  largely  upon  the  weather* 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  India  48  per 
cent  of  certain  crimes  disappear  when  hot 
weather  gives  place  to  cold.  The  health  of 
idiots,  and  those  affiioted  with  acute  mania, 
is  especially  dependent  upon  weather,  and  its 
effect  on  the  nervous  system  is  such  that 
many  persons  can  anticipate  weather  changes 
from  their  own  feelings.  Accidents  in  fac- 
tories are  said  to  be  much  more  frequent  in 
bad  weather  than  in  good,  and  physiological 
phenomena  like  knee-jerk  seem  to  be  depen- 
dent on  it  in  some  measure.  Its  effect  on  the 
appetite  is  well  known,  and  tea-tasters,  who 
have  cultivated  the  sense  of  taste  till  it  has 
become  almost  abnormal,  say  that  in  good 
weather  this  sense  is  more  delicate  than  in 
bad  weather.  No  systematic  study  of  all  these 
facts  and  relations  has  yet  been  made,  but 
such  a  study  would  doubtless  well  repay  the 
investigator. 


Wh^t  is  Eleotsicitt  ?— Probably  no  better 
answer  (says  the  8cientific  American)  can  be 
given  to  the  above  query  than  the  one  that 
follows  :  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion 
when  Professor  (Galileo  Ferraris,  the  Italian 
scientist,  whose  name 'is  known  to  all  elec- 
tricians, was  asked  by  a  young  lady  what  elec- 
tricity was,  he  ventured  to  answer  it.  Open- 
ing her  autograph  book  he  wrote  :  "  Maxwell 
has  demonstrated  that  luminous  vibrations 
can  be  nothing  else  than  periodi3  vibrations 
of  eleotzo-magnetic  forces.  Hertz,  in  proving 
by  experiments  that  electro-magnetic  oscilla- 
tions are  propagated  like  light,  has  given  an 
experimental  basis  to  the  theory  of  Maxwell. 
This  gave  birth  to  the  idea  that  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether  and  the  seat  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic forces  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  This 
being  established,  I  can  now,  my  dear  young 
lady,  reply  to  the  question  that  you  put  to 
me  :  What  is  electricity  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
formidable  agent  which  now  and  then  shat* 
ters  and  tears  the  atmosphere,  terrifying  yon 
with  the  crash  of  its  thunder,  but  it  is  also 
the  life  giving  agent  which  sends  from  heaven 
to  earth,  with  the  light  and  the  heat,  the 
magic  of  colors  and  the  breath  of  life.  It  is 
that  which  makes  your  heart  beat  to  the  pal« 
pitation  of  the  outside  world,  it  is  that  which 
has  the  power  to  transmit  to  your  soul  the  en- 
chantment  of  a  look  and  the  grace  of  a  smile.  '* 

The  Lanouaoe  op  Amts. — It  has  long  been 
believed  that  ants  have  means  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  Lubbock  and 
Landois  gathered  from  their  researches  on 
the  subject  that  the  insects  do  so  by  means 
of  sounds  too  high  in  pitch  to  affect  the  ha* 
man  ear.  Janet,  a  French  naturalist  {Armales 
Bntomologique$  de  JP^ance,  LXIL),  has  recently 
shown  that  certain  ants  make  stridulating 
noises  analogous  to  those  of  crickets,  pro- 
duced probably  by  the  robbing  together  of 
some  of  the  many  rugose  or  rough  surfaces  to 
be  found  on  their  bodies.  These  noises,  too 
slight  to  be  heard  when  made  by  only  one  in- 
sect, may  be  detected  by  imprisoning  a  lot  of 
ants  between  two  pieces  of  glass  in  a  spaoe 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  putty.  On  holding 
this  to  the  ear,  one  may  hear,  by  listening  at- 
tentively, a  gentle  murmur  likened  by  M. 
Janet  to  that  made  by  a  liquid  boiling  slightly 
in  a  closed  vessel,  varied  now  and  then  by  dis- 
tinct stridulating  sounds.  These  sounds  are 
heard  only  when  the  ants  are  disturbed. 
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